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TVdu  ire  few  n&uMB  which  fUl  with  a  plea- 
■Bter  aoand  upon  the  ears  of  those  who  adopt 
vHxta  u  friends,  in  recognition  of  the  moial 
fmtj  ind  genialitj  of  feeling  aa  much  aa  of  the 
ofigioal  talent  diapUyed  in  their  worka,  than 
the  Dime  of  Mart  Russell  MrrroRD.  Happj 
tboQ{btt  and  fresh  images  rise  up  when  it  is 
ipokoi;  ind  yet  we  are  a  trifle  too  apt  to  think 
cf  Uoolf  as  connected  with  all  that  ia  lovely  in 
tlirrmi  scenery,  and  characteristic  in  the  rural 
iQcidy  of  Southern  England,  and  to  ibrget  that 
It  tk)  appertaina  to  a  dramatist  of  no  common 
power,  who  has  wrought  in  a  period,  when — if 
ihe  theatxes  be  deserted,  and  the  popular  acted 
liniDa  have  degenerated  into  melo-drama,  bur- 

'  letta,  and  ikrce — the  playa  puUiahed  exhibit  far 
aioie  ligBs  of  strenetn  and  promise,  than  were 
tltown  by  those  produced  in  the  palmy  days  of 

I  GuTKk,  or  the  yet  more  glorious  oiler-summer  of 

'  tbfl  KembteSk 

It  was  at  Christmas  time,  in  the  year  1789, 
thftt  xiBi  Mitfbrd  was  horn,  her  birth-place  being 
tbe  little  town  of  Alresfbrd,  Hampshire.  She  is 
docoided  on  the  fiither*s  side,  from  an  ancient 

I  (m\j  m  Northumberland,  not  remotely  con* 
ttcted  with  nobility ;  and  there  is  a  quaint  rhyme 
ctimat  m  the  north  country,  which  promisea  the 
mine  a  loog  duration : 

"UidM  wm  Midfisfd  wbea  Moriwth  wu  ntne, 
UMmi  ikttt  Iw  Midlbfd  when  Morpeth  ii  f«iie ; 
8«  hnc  ■■  dis  MB  Mt*  or  the  mooa  niM  her  roosd, 
A  Hidfud  ia  Midlbid  riuUl  alwaTS  be  foaod.*' 

Her  mother  was  the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Rua- 
kQ,  of  Aahe,  in  Hampshire ;  this  lady  was  a  sin- 
r^ly  good  classical  scholar,  and  it  would  have 
been  strange  if  under  such  auspices,  the  educa- 
tuo  of  ber  daughter  had  not  been  liberally  plan- 
^  and  carefidly  completed.  How  deligbUully 
Mi«i  Mitlbrd  has  chronicled  her  achool  pleasures 
*nd  Khcol  feeling  during  the  years  between  the 
^  of  len  and  nfteen,  passed  by  her  at  a  London 
boardin|.achool  of  hign  repute,  no  one  who  has 
nad  "Oar  Village**  can  have  forgotten.  By  her 
own  ibowing  she  was  as  shy  as  she  was  clever, 
>^  a  Bomowhat  original  fashion — a  keen  lover 
<^  poetry  and  plays.  And  shortly  after  she  left 
icb«il,  she  showed  the  next  evidence  of  talent, 
^  pQiseaiioD  of  a  creative  as  well  as  appreciative 
pover,  by  publishing  a  volume  of  miscellaneous 
f**ou,  which  were  favourably  received ;  for  in 
>«  daya  poetry  was  read.  These,  and  other 
jVTenUe  efTiisions,  now  all  but  forgotten,  were, 
*^Jlie  time  of  their  appearing,  successful ;  but 
w  yooQg  writer  was  herself  dissatisfied  with 
B«a;  eooacious,  perhaps,  that  they  were  little 
nors  than  unitatioiis,  and  forgetting  that  it  was 


by  imitation  that  genius  has  almost  always  in 
the  first  instance  manifosted  itsel£  She  with- 
drew herself  from  composition  —  read  much, 
though  without  any  decided  aim  or  object,  and 
woukl  never  (she  thinks)  have  attempted  author- 
ship again,  had  not  those  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
which  try  the  metal  of  the  sufferer  no  less  search- 
ingly  than  the  sincerity  of  his  friends,  compelled 
her  to  oome  forth  from  her  retreat,  and  honour- 
ably  to  exercise  the  talents  with  which  she  had 
been  so  largely  gifted.  It  would  be  raising  the 
yeil  too  high  to  dwell  upon  the  sequel;  upon 
the  rich  reward  of  love,  and  respect,  and  conndffri 
ration,  which  have  repaid  so  zealous  and  unselfish 
a  devotion  of  time  and  talent  as  Miss  Mitfbrd*s 
life  haa  shown.  We  haye  but  to  speak  of  the 
good  which  has  come  out  of  evil,  in  the  shape  of 
her  writings ;  and  we  do  this  briefly  and  rapidly, 
because  of  the  limited  space  within  which  we  are 
restricted. 

Miss  Mitford*s  principal  efibrta  have  been  a 
series  of  tragedies.  •*  The  Two  Foscari,'*— *•  Jo- 
Uan,"— •*  Rienzi,"  —••  Charles  the  First,"— have 
been  all  represented,  and  all  well  received^ the 
third  with  signal  success.  Besides  these  may  be 
mentioned  two  other  tragedies,  still  in  manu- 
script, **  Inez  de  Castro**  and  *•  Otto  of  Wittela- 
bach,**  Miss  Mitford*s  last,  finest  work.  In  all 
these  plays  there  is  strong  vigorous  writing,  — 
masculine  in  the  free  unshackled  use  of  language, 
but  wholly  womanly  in  its  purity  fixim  coarse- 
ness or  license,  and  in  the  intermixture  of  those 
incidental  touches  of  softest  foeling  and  finest  ob- 
servation, which  are  peculiar  to  ue  gentler  sex. 
A  rich  air  of  the  south  breathes  over  **  Rienzi  ;** 
and  in  the  **  Charles,**  though  the  character  of 
Cromwell  will  be  felt  to  vibrate,  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
conceived  with  a  just  and  acute  discernment  of 
its  real  and  false  greatness  of  the  thousand  con- 
tradictions  which,  in  reality,  make  the  son  of  the 
Htmtingdon  brewer  a  character  too  difiicult,  and 
mighty,  for  any  one  beneath  a  Shakspeare  to  ex- 
hibit As  also  in  Joanna  Baillie*s  fine  tragedies, 
the  poetry  of  these  plays  is  suigularly  fresh  and 
unconventional;  equally  dear  of  Elizabethan 
quaintness  and  of  modem  Della-cruscanism, 
which,  as  some  hold,  indicate  an  exhausted  and 
artificial  state  of  society,  in  which  the  drama — 
the  hearty,  bold,  natural  drama  ^  has  no  exist- 
ence. At  all  events,  it  is  now  too  much  the  fash- 
ion that  every  thing  which  ia  written  for  the  stage 
shall  be  forgotten  so  soon  aa  the  actors  employed 
in  it  have  **  fretted  their  hour.**  Were  it  other- 
wise, we  should  not  have  need  to  dwell,  even  thus 
briefly,  upon  the  distinctive  merits  of  Miss  Mit- 
ford*s  tragedies. 
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In  leaving  them,  howerer,  we  cannot  but  point 
attention  to  the  happy  choice  of  their  subjectB,  and 
in  doing  this,  may  venture  a  remark  or  two  which 
will  lead  us  on  to  the  works  bj  which  Miss  Mit- 
ford  is  most  widely  known — her  sketches  of  coon- 
try  life  and  scenery.  Among  the  characteristics 
which  eminently  distinguish  female  authorship, 
it  has  oflen  struck  us,  that  there  is  none  more 
certain  and  striking  than  an  instinctive  quickness 
of  discovery  and  happiness  in  working  out  avail- 
able subjects  and  fresh  veins  of  fancy^  At  least, 
if  we  travel  through  the  domains  of  lighter  liters^ 
ture  during  the  last  fiflv  years,  we  shall  find 
enough  to  prove  our  assertion.  We  shall  find  the 
supernatural  romance  growing  into  eminence 
under  the  hands  of  Anna  Radclifie— the  national 
tale  introduced  to  the  public  by  MissEkige  worth 
and  Lady  Morgan — the  historical  novel  By  Miss 
Lee  and  the  Miss  Porters— the  storv  of  domestic 
life,  with  commonplace  persons  for  its  actors, 
brought  to  its  last  perfection  by  Miss  Austen. 
We  shall  find  **  Kenilworth"  anticipated  by  the 
"Recess**  (a  tale  strangely  forgotten,)  and  **  Wer- 
ner,"  owing  not  only  its  origin,  but  its  very  dia- 
logue to  **  Kruitzoer" — and  the  stories  of  *^  Fos- 
cari"  and  **  Rienzi,"  ere  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Byron  and  Bulwer,  fixed  upon  with  a  happy 
boldness  by  the  authoress  under  notice.  But  the 
claims  of  Miss  Mitford  to  swell  the  list  of  inoen- 
tora^  rest  upon  yet  firmer  grounds ;  they  rest  upon 
those  exquisite  sketches  by  which — ^their  scenery 
all,  and  their  characters  half  real — she  has  cre- 
ated a  school  of  writing,  homely  but  not  vulgar, 
fiuniliar  but  not  breeding  contempt,  (in  this  point 
alone  not  resembling  the  highly  finished  pictures 
of  the  Dutch  school,)  wherein  the  small  events 
and  the  simple  characters  of  rural  life,  are  made 
interesting  by, the  truth  and  sprightliness  with 
which  they  are  represented. 

Every  one  now  knows  **Our  Village,**  and  every 
one  knows  that  the  nooks  and  comers,  the  haunts 
and  copses  so  delightfully  described  in  its  pares, 
will  be  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Resding,  and  more  especially  around  **  Three 
Mile  Cross,**  a  duster  of  cottages  on  the  Basing, 
stoke  road,  in  one  of  which  pur  authoress  has 
now  resided  for  many  years.  But  so  little  was 
the  peculiar  and  original  excellence  of  her  descrip- 
tions understood,  in  the  first  instance,  that,  afler 
having  gone  the  round  of  rejection  through  the 
more  important  periodicals,  they  at  last  saw  the 
light  in  no  worthier  publication  than  the  Ladtf% 
Magazine,  But  tlie  series  of  rural  pictures  grew, 
and  the  venture  of  collecting  them  into  a  separate 
volume  was  tried.  The  public  began  to  relish  the 
style  so  fresh  yet  so  finished,  to  enjoy  the  delicate 
humour  and  the  simple  pathos  of  the  tales ;  and 
(he  end  was,  that  the  popularity  of  these  sketches 


somewhat  outgrew  that  of  the  works  of  loflier  or- 
der,  proceeding  from  the  same  pen — that  young 
writers,  English  and  American,  began  to  imitate 
so  artless  and  charming  a  manner  of  narration ; 
and  that  an  obscure  Berkshire  hamlet,  by  the 
magic  of  talent  and  kindly  feeling,  was  converted 
into  a  place  of  resort  and  interest  for  not  a  few  of 
the  finest  spirits  of  the  age. 

It  should,  perhaps,  be  owned  in  speaking  of 
these  villase  sketches,  that  their  writer  enamtU 
too  bright^ — not  the  hedge-rows  and  tlie  mea- 
dow-streams, the  orchards  and  the  cottage  gnr- 
dens,  for  who  could  exceed  nature?  —  but  the 
figures  which  people  the  scene ;  that  her  country 
boys  and  village  girls  are  too  refined,  too  constantly 
turned  **  to  favour  and  to  prettiness.**  But  this 
flattery  only  shows  to  us  the  health  and  benevo- 
lence  of  mind  belonging  to  the  writer ;  nor  would 
it  be  just  to  count  it  as  a  fault,  unless  we  also 
were  to  denounce  Crabbe  as  an  unfaithful  painter 
of  English  life  and  scenery,  because,  with  a  ten- 
dency diametrically  opposite,  he  lingers  like  n 
lover  in  the  workhouse  and  the  hovel,  and  dwells 
rather  upon  decay,  and  meanness,  and  misery, 
than  the  prosperity  and  charity  and  comfort  with 
which  their  gloom  is  so  largely  chequered.  Ho 
may  be  called  the  Caravaggio,  Miss  Mitford  the 
Claude,  of  village  life  in  England ;  and  the  truth 
lies  between  them.  Both,  however,  are  remark- 
able for  the  purity  and  selectness  of  tlieir  lan- 
guage ;  both  paint  with  words,  in  a  manner  as 
feithful  as  it  is  significant  Crabbe  should  be  re- 
served for  those  bright  moments  when  tlie  too 
buoyant  spirits  require  a  chastener,  a  memento  of 
the  **days  of  darkness;"  Miss  Mitford  resorted  to 
in  hours  of  depression  and  misgiving,  wl^  any 
book  bearing  an  olive-branch  to  tell  us  that  tile  re 
is  feir  weather  abroad,  is  a  blessed  visitant 

Afler  publishing  five  volumes  of  these  charnn. 
ing  sketches,  a  wider  field  for  the  same  descrip- 
tive powers  was  found  in  a  small  markct-to\m, 
its  peculiarities  and  its  inhabitants, — and  **  BcU  | 
ford  Regis**  was  written.  But  the  family  likeness  , 
between  this  work  and  "  Our  Village**  is  so  stronir 
as  to  spare  us  the  necessity  of  dwelling  upon  it^ 
features.  And  now  our  record  may  be  closL'd,  aa 
it  is  not  permitted  to  us  to  dwell  upon  the  privata 
pleasures  and  cares  of  an  uneventful  life,  spent 
for  the  most  part  in  a  *'  labourer*s  cottsgc,  wiUi  a 
duchess's  flower-garden.**  We  ishould  mention, 
however,  the  recent. addition  pf  Miss  Mitford's 
name  to  the  pension-list,  as  one  among  nmny 
gratifying  proofs,  that  literature  is  increasingly 
becoming  an  object  of  care  and  protection  to 
statesmen,  and  that  in  this  much-stiginatized 
world,  talent  and  seli^sacrifice  do  not  always  pass 
on  their  way  unsympathized  with  or  unrecog- 
nized. 
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SKETCHES  OF  RURAL  CHARACTER  AND  SCENERY. 


PREFACE.* 


Tbc  following  pages  contain  an  attempt  to 
delineate  eonntry  scenery  and  country  man- 
oers,  as  they  exist  in  a  small  village  in  the 
south  of  England.    The  writer  may  at  least 
cilin  the  merit  of  a  hearty  love  of  her  subject, 
tnd  of  that  local  and  personal  familiarity, 
which  only  a  long  residence  in  one  neighbour- 
hood could  have  enabled  her  to  attain.    Her 
descriptions  have  always  been  written  on  the 
fpot,  and  at  the  moment,  and  in  nearly  every 
i&ttanoe  with  the  closest  and  most  resolute 
fidelity  to  the  place  and  the  people.    If  she 
be  accused  of  having  given  a  brighter  aspect 
to  her  villagers  than  is  usually  met  with  in 
.books,  she  cannot  help  it,  and  would  not  if 
'  she  could.    She  has  painted,  as  they  appeared 
[to  her,  their  little  frailties  and  their  many 
jiirtoea,  under  an  intense  and  thankful  con- 
jnctioo,  that  in  every  condition  of  life,  good- 
oe«t  and  happiness  may  be  found  by  those 
vho  seek  them,  and  never  more  surely  than 
io  the  freth  air,  the  shade,  and  the  sunshine 
of  Bstoie. 
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Or  all  sitoations  for  a  constant  residence, 

that  which  appears  to  me  most  delightful  is 

t  little  villflige  far  in  the  country;  a  small 

Bcighbourhoc^,  not  of  fine  mansions  finely 

peopled,  but  of  cottages    and  cottage-like 

booses,  **  messnages  or  tenements,"  as  a  friend 

iof  mioe  calls  such  ignoble  and  nondescript 

{dweilioffs,  with  inhabitants  whose  faces  are 

'  tt  jamiliar  to  us  as  the  flowers  in  our  garden ; 

1  little  world  of  oor  own,  close-packed  and 

ntulated  like  aots  in  an  ant-hill,  or  bees  in  a 

bive,  or  sheep  in  a  fold,  or  nuns  in  a  convent, 

w  nilors  in  a  ship ;  where  we  know  every 

one,  ars  known  to  every  one,  interested  in 

cvny  one,  and  aathorised  to  hope  that  every 

*Tt  tiM  fim  voiune^  M  originally  pabiiihid. 


one  feels  an  interest  in  ns.  How  nleasant  it 
is  to  slide  into  these  true-hearteo  feelings 
from  the  kindly  and  unconscious  influence  of 
habit,  and  to  learn  to  know  and  to  love  the 
people  about  us,  with  all  their  peculiarities, 
just  as  we  learn  to  know  and  to  love  the 
nooks  and  turns  of  the  shady  lanes  and  sunny 
commons  that  we  pass  every  day.  Even  in 
books  I  like  a  confined  locality,  and  so  do  the 
critics  when  they  talk  of  the  unities.  Nothing 
is  80  tiresome  as  to  be  whirled  half  over 
Europe  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  a  hero,  to  ?o 
to  sleep  at  Vienna,  and  awaken  at  Madrid ; 
it  produces  a  real  fatigue,  a  weariness  of  spirit 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  so  delightful  as 
to  sit  down  in  a  country  village  in  one  of 
Miss  Austen's  delicious  novels,  quite  sure 
before  we  leave  it  to  become  intimate  with 
every  spot  and  every  person  it  contains ;  or 
to  ramble  with  Mr.  White  f  over  his  own 
parish  of  Selbome,  and  form  a  friendship  with 
the  fields  and  coppices,  as  well  as  with  the 
birds,  mice,  and  squirrels,  who  inhabit  them ; 
or  to  sail  with  Robinson  Crusoe  to  his  island, 
and  live  there  with  him  and  his  goats  and  his 
man  Friday ; — how  much  we  dread  any  new 
comers,  any  fresh  importation  of  savage  or 
sailor !  we  never  sympathise  for  a  moment  in 
our  hero's  want  of  company,  and  are  quite 
grieved  when  he  gets  away ; — or  to  be  ship- 
wrecked with  Ferdinand  on  that  other  lovelier 
island — the  island  of  Prospero,  and  Miranda, 
and  Caliban,  and  Ariel,  ana  nobody  else,  none 
of  Dryden's  exotic  inventions ; — that  is  best 
of  all.  And  a  small  neighbourhood  is  as 
good  in  sober  waking  reality  as  in  poetry  or 
prose ;  a  village  neighbourhood,  sucn  as  this 
Berkshire  Hamlet  in  which  I  write,  a  long, 
straggling  winding  street  at  the  bottom  of  a 
fine  eminence,  with  a  road  through  it,  always 
abounding  in  carts,  horsemen,  and  carriages, 
and  lately  enlivened  by  a  stage-coach  from 

B — . —  to  S ,  which  passed  through 

about  ten  days  ago,  and  will  I  suppose  return 
some  time  or  other.  There  are  coaches  of  i^l 
varieties  now-a-days ;  perhaps  this  may  be 
intended  for  a  monthly  diligence,  or  a  fortnight 

t  White*B  Natural  Hiitory  and  Antiquities  of  Sel- 
bome ;  one  of  the  moot  ineinaling  books  ever  written. 
I  wonder  that  no  natmaliit  hss  adopted  the 
plan. 

CO 
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fly.  Will  you  walk  with  me  through  our 
village,  courteous  reader?  The  journey  is 
not  long.  We  will  hegin  at  the  lower  end, 
and  proceed  up  the  hill. 

The  tidy,  square,  red  cottage  on  the  right 
hand,  with  the  long  well-stocked  garden  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  belongs  to  a  retired  pub- 
lican from  a  neighbouring  town ;  a  substantial 
person  with  a  comely  wife ;  one  who  piques 
himself  on  independence  and  idleness,  talks 
politics,  reads  newspapers,  hates  the  minister, 
and  cries  out  for  reform.  He  introduced  into 
our  peaceable  vicinage  the  rebellious  innova- 
tion of  an  illumination  on  the  queen's  acquittal. 
Remonstrance  and  persuasion  were  in  vain ; 
he  talked  of  liberty  and  broken  windows — 
so  we  all  lighted  up.  Oh!  how  he  shone 
that  night  with  candles  and  laurel,  and  white 
bows,  and  gold  paper,  and  a  transparency 
(oriffinally  designed  for  a  pocket  handker- 
chief) with  a  flaming  portrait  of  her  Majesty, 
hatted  and  feathered,  m  red  ochre.  He  had 
no  rival  in  the  village,  that  we  all  acknow- 
ledgc^d  ;  the  very  bonfire  was  less  splendid ; 
the  little  boys  reserved  their  best  crackers  to 
be  expended  in  his  honour,  and  he  gave  them 
full  sixpence  more  than  any  one  else.  He 
would  like  an  illumination  once  a  month ;  for 
it  must  not  be  concealed  that,  in  spite  of  gar- 
dening, of  newspaper  reading,  of  jaunting 
about  in  his  little  cart,  and  frequenting  both 
church  and  meeting,  our  worthy  neighbour 
begins  to  feel  the  weariness  of  idleness.  He 
hangs  over  his  gate,  and  tries  to  entice  pas- 
sengers to  stop  and  chat ;  he  volunteers  little 
jobs  all  round,  smokes  cherry-trees  to  cure 
the  blight,  and  traces  and  blows  up  all  the 
wasp-nests  in  the  parish.  I  have  seen  a  great 
many  wasps  in  our  garden  to-day,  and  shall 
enchant  him  with  the  intelligence.  He  even 
assists  his  wife  in  her  sweepings  and  dustings. 
Poor  man !  he  is  a  very  respectable  person, 
and  would  be  a  very  happy  one,  if  he  would 
add  a  little  employment  to  his  dignity.  It 
would  be  the  salt  of  life  to  him. 

Next  to  his  house,  though  parted  from  it  by 
another  long  garden  with  a  yew  arbour  at  the 
end,  is  the  pretty  dwelling  of  the  shoemaker, 
a  pale,  sicluy-lookin^,  black-haired  man,  the 
very  mod^  of  sober  mdustry.  There  he  sits 
in  his  little  shop  from  early  morning  till  late 
at  night.  An  earthquake  would  hardly  stir 
him:  the  illumination  did  not.  He  stuck 
immoveably  to  his  last,  from  the  first  lighting 
up,  through  the  long  blaze  and  the  slow  de- 
cay, till  his  large  solitary  candle  was  the  only 
light  in  the  place.  One  cannot  conceive  any 
thing  more  perfect  than  the  contempt  which 
tfae  man  of  transparencies  and  the  man  of 
thoes  must  have  felt  for  each  other  on  that 
evening.  There  was  at  least  as  much  vanity 
in  the  sturdy  industry  as  in  the  strenuous 
idleness,  for  our  shoemaker  is  a  man  of  sub- 
stance; he  employs  three  journeymen,  two 
lame,  and  one  a  dwarf,  so  that  his  shop  looks 


like  an  hospital ;  he  has  purchased  the  lea6< 
of  his  commodious  dwelling,  some  even  sa} 
that  he  has  bought  it  out  and  out;  and  he  hai 
only  one  pretty  daughter,  a  light,  delicate 
fair-haired  girl  of  fourteen,  the  champion 
protectress,  and  playfellow  of  every  brat  unde- 
three  years  old,  whom  she  jumps,  dances 
dandles,  and  feeds  all  day  long.  A  very  at 
tractive  person  is  that  child-loving  girl.  J 
have  never  seen  any  one  in  her  station  whc 
possessed  so  thoroughly  that  undeflnable 
charm,  the  lady-look.  See  her  on  a  Sunday 
in  her  simplicity  and  her  white  frock,  and  she 
might  pass  for  an  earl's  daughter.  She  likes 
flowers  too,  and  has  a  profusion  of  white 
stocks  under  her  window,  as  pure  and  delicate 
as  herself. 

The  first  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way  is  the  blacksmith's;  a  gloomy  dwelling-, 
where  the  sun  never  seems  to  shine;  dark 
and  smoky  within  and  without,  like  a  forge. 
The  blacksmith  is  a  high  officer  in  our  little 
state,  nothing  less  than  a  constable:  hut, 
alas !  alas !  when  tumults  arise,  and  the  con- 
stable is  called  for,  he  will  commonly  be 
found  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray.  Lucky 
would  it  be  for  his  wife  and  her  eight  children 
if  there  were  no  public-house  in  the  land  :  an 
inveterate  inclination  to  enter  those  bewitch- 
ing doors  is  Mr.  Constable's  only  fault. 

Next  to  this  official  dwelling  is  a  spruce 
brick  tenement,  red,  high,  and  narrow,  boost- 
ing, one  above  another,  three  sash  windows, 
the  only  sash  windows  in  the  village,  with  a 
clematis  on  one  side  and  a  rose  on  the  othrr, 
tall  and  narrow  like  itself.  That  slender 
mansion  has  a  fine  genteel  look.  The  little 
parlour  seems  made  for  Hogarth's  old  maid 
and  her  stunted  footboy;  for  tea  and  card- 
parties, — it  would  just  hold  one  table :  for 
the  rustle  of  faded  silks,  and  the  splendour 
of  old  China;  for  the  delight  of  four  by 
honours,  and  a  little  snug  quiet  scandal  be- 
tween the  deals;  for  affected  gentility  and 
real  starvation.  This  should  have  been  its 
destiny ;  but  fate  has  been  unpropitious :  it 
belongs  to  a  plump,  merry,  bustling  dame, 
with  four  fat,  rosy,  noisy  children,  the  very 
essence  of  vulgarity  and  plenty. 

Then  comes  the  village  shop,  like  other 
village  shops,  multifarious  as  a  bazaar;  a 
repository  for  bread,  shoes,  tea,  cheese,  tape, 
ribands,  and  bacon ;  for  every  thing,  in  short, 
except  the  one  particular  thing  which  you 
happen  to  want  at  the  moment,  and  will  be 
sure  not  to  find.  The  people  are  civil  and 
thriving,  and  frugal  withal;  they  have  let 
the  upper  part  of  their  house  to  two  youug 
women  (one  of  them  is  a  pretty  blue-eyed 
girl)  who  teach  little  children  their  A  B  C, 
and  make  caps  and  gowns  for  their  mam- 
ina3,-^parcel  schoolmistress,  parcel  mantua- 
maker.  I  believe  they  find  adorning  the 
body  a  more  profitable  vocation  than  adorning 
the  mind. 
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Dirided  from  the  shop  by  a  narrow  yard, 
and  opposite  the  shoemaker's,  is  a  habitation, 
of  whose  innuites  I  shall  say  nothing.  A  co^ 

3|«— >no— -a  miniature  honse,  with  many 
ditioDS,  little  odds  and  ends  of  places,  pan- 
tries, and  what  not;  all  angles,  and  of  a 
charming  in-and-oatness ;  a  little  bricked  court 
before  one  half,  and  a  Httle  flower-yard  bo- 
fbve  the  other;  the  walls  old  and  weather- 
stained,  covered  with-  hollyhocks,  roses,  ho- 
ncy-snekles,  and  a  great  apricot  tree;  the 
casements  fall  of  geraniams;  (ah,  there  is 
onr  superb  white  cat  peeping  out  from  amongst 
them!)  the  closets  (our  lanjdiord  has  the 
assurance  to  call  them  rooms)  fall  of  con- 
triTsnces  and  comer-cupboards ;  and  the  little 
garden  behind  full  of  common  flowers,  tulips, 
pinks,  larkspurs,  pionies,  stocks,  and  csrna- 
ttons,  with  an  arbour  of  privet,  not  unlike  a 
sentry-box,  where  one  lives  in  a  delicious 
gieen  light,  and  looks  out  on  the  gayest  of  all 
gay  flower-beds.  That  house  was  bailt  on 
purpose  to  show  in  what  an  exceedingly 
small  compass  comfort  may  be  packed.  Well, 
I  will  loiter  there  no  longer. 

The  next  tenement  is  a  place  of  impor- 
tance, the  Rose  inn ;  a  white-washed  build- 
ings retired  from  the  road  behind  its  fine 
swinging  sign,  with  a  little  bow-window 
room  eomiog  out  on  one  side,  and  forming, 
with  oixr  stable  on  the  other,  a  sort  of  open 
'.  square,  which  is  the  constant  resort  of  carts, 
wagons,  and  return  chaises.  There  are  two 
cartd  there  now,  and  mine  host  is  serving 
tliem  with  beer  in  his  eternal  red  waistcoat. 
He  is  a  thriving  man,  and  a  portly,  as  his 
waistcoat  attests,  whieh  has  been  twice  let 
out  within  this  twelvemonth.  Our  landlord 
has  a  stirring  wife,  a  hopeful  son,  and  a 
daughter,  the  belle  of  the  village;  not  so 
pretty  as  the  fair  nvmph  of  the  shoe-shop, 
sod  far  less  elegant,  but  ten  times  as  fine ;  all 
curl-papers  in  the  morning,  like  a  porcupine, 
all  cqtIs  in  the  afternoon, like  a  poodle,  with 
more  flounces  than  curl-papers,  and  more 
lovers  than  curls.  Miss  rhcebe  is  fitter  for 
iDWo  than  country ;  and,  to  do  her  justice, 
she  has  a  consciousness  of  that  fitness,  and 
tarns  her  steps  town-ward  as  often  as  she 
can.  She  is  ^one  to  B  to-day  with  her 
last  and  principal  lover,  a  recruiting  serjeant 
—a  man  as  tall  as  Serjeant  Kite,  and  as  im- 

?odi:nt.    Some  day  or  other  he  will  carry  ofi' 
lias  Phcebe. 

In  a  line  with  the  bow-window  room  is  a 
Jow  garden  wall,  belonging  to  a  house  under 
repairs— the  white  house  opposite  the  collar- 
foaker's  shop,  with  four  lime  trees  before  it, 
aiEad  a  wagon-load  of  bricks  at  the  door. — 
T^at  house  is  the  plaything  of  a  wealthy, 
wtil-meaoing,  whimsical  person,  who  lives 
abi/U  a  mile  ofi*.  He  has  a  passion  for  brick 
iftd  mortar,  and,  being  too  wise  to  meddle 
wtib  his  own  residence,  diverts  himself  with 
aikriag  and  re-altering,  improving  and  re- 

"  ""  B 


improving,  doing  and  undoing  here.  It  is  a 
perfect  Penelope's  web.  Carpenters  and  brick- 
layers have  been  at  work  for  these  eiffhteen 
months,  and  yet  I  sometimes  stand  and  won- 
der whether  any  thing  has  really  been  done. 
One  exploit  in  last  June  was,  however,  by  no 
means  equivocal.  Our  good  neighbour  fan- 
cied that  the  limes  shaded  the  rooms,  and 
made  them  dark,  (there  was  not  a  creature  in 
the  house  but  the  workmen,)  so  he  had  aU 
the  leares  stripped  from  every  tree.  Thero 
they  stood,  poor  miserable  skeletons,  as  bare 
as  Christmas  under  the  glowing  midsummer 
sun.  Nature  revenged  nerselt  in  her  owi\ 
sweet  and  gracious  manner;  fresh  leaves 
sprang  out,  and  at  early  Christmas  the  fo- 
liage was  as  brilliant  as  when  the  outrage 
was  committed. 

Next  door  lives  a  carpenter,  **  famed  ten 
miles  round,  and  worthy  all  his  fame,'*— few 
cabinet-makers  surpass  him,  with  his.  excel-, 
lent  wife,  and  their  little  daughter  Lizzy,  the 
plaything  and  queen  of  the  village,  a  child 
three  years  old  according  to  the  register,  but 
six  in  size  and  strength  and  intellect,  in 

Eower  and  in  self-will.    She  manages  every 
ody  in  the  place,    her  schoolmistress  in- 
cluded ;  turns  the  wheeler's  children  out  of 
their  own  little  cart,  and  makes  them  draw 
her;  seduces  cakes  and  lollypops  from  the 
very  shop-window ;    makes  the  lazy  carry 
her,  the  silent  talk  to  her,  the  grave  romp 
with  her;  does  any  thing  she  pleases;  is 
absolutely  irresistible.    Her  chief  attraction 
lies  in  her  exceeding  power  of  loving,  and 
her  firm  reliance  on  the  love  and  indulgence 
of  others.     How  impossible  it  would  be  to 
disappoint  the  dear  little  girl  when  she  runs 
to  meet  you,  slides  her  pretty  hand  into  yours, 
looks  up  gladly  in  your  face,    and    says, 
**  Come !"    You  must  go :  you  eannot  help 
it.  Another  part  of  iier  charm  is  her  singnlar 
beauty.    Together  with  a  good  deal  of  the 
character  of  Napoleon,  she  has  something  of 
his  square,  sturdy,  upright  form,  with  the 
finest  limbs  in  the  world,  a  complexion  purely 
English,  a  round   laughing  face,  sunburnt 
and  rosy,    large  merry  blue  eyes,  curling 
brown  hair,  and  a  wonderful  play  of  counte- 
nance.   She  has  the  imperial  attitudes  too, 
and  loves  to  stand  with  her  hands  behind  her, 
or  folded  over  her  bosom;  and  sometimes, 
when  she  has  a  little  touch  of  shyness,  she 
clasps  them  together  on  the  top  of  her  head, 
pressing  down  her  shining  curls,  and  looking 
so  exquisitely  pretty !     Yes,  Lizzy  is  queen 
of  the  village !    She  has  but  one  rival  in  her 
dominions,  a  certain  white  grey-hound  called 
May-flower,  much  her  friend,  who  resembles 
her  in  beauty  and  strength,  in  playfulness, 
and  almost  in  sagacity,  and  reigns  over  the 
animal  world  as  she  over  the  huoaan.    They 
are  both  coming  with  me,  Lizzy  and  Lizsy^ 
*•*  pretty  May."    We  are  now  at  the  end  of 
the  street ;  a  cross  lane,  a  rope-walk,  ahaded 
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wUh  limes  and  oaks,  and  a  cool  clear  pond 
oferhuDg  with  elms,  lead  us  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hill.  There  is  still  one  house  round  the 
oomer,  ending  in  a  picturesque  wheeler's 
shop*  The  dwelling-house  is  more  ambitions. 
Look  at  the  fine  flowered  window-blinds,  the 
green  door  with  the  brass  knocker,  and  the 
somewhat  prim  but  very  civil  person,  who  is 
sending  off  a  labouring  man  with  sirs  and 
curtsies  enough  for  a  prince  of  the  blood. 
Those  are  the  curate's  lodgings— apartments, 
his  landlady  would  call  them :  he  liTes  with 
his  own  family  four  miles  off,  but  once  or 
twice  a  week  he  comes  to  his  neat  little  par- 
lour to  write  sermons,  to  marry,  or  to  bury, 
as  the  case  may  require.  Never  were  better 
or  kinder  people  than  his  host  and  hostess ; 
and.  there  is  a  reflection  of  clerical  impor- 
tance about  them,  since  their  connection  with 
the  church,  which  is  quite  edifying -~  a  de- 
corum, a  gravity,  a  solemn  politeness.  Oh, 
to  see  the  worthy  wheeler  carry  the  ^own 
after  his  lodger  on  a  Sunday,  nicely  pinned 
up  in  his  wife's  best  handkerchief  !-*- or  to 
hear  him  rebuke  a  squalling  child  or  a  sqiuab- 
blinp  woman !  The  curate  is  nothing  to  nim. 
He  IS  fit  to  be  perpetual  churchwarden. 

We  must  now  cross  the  lane  into  the  shady 
rope-wiJk.  That  pretty  white  cottage  oppo- 
site, which  stands  straggling  at  the  end  or  the 
village,  in  a  garden  full  of  flowers,  belongs  to 
our  mason,  the  shortest  of  men,  and  his  hand- 
some, tall  wife :  he,  a  dwarf,  with  the  voice 
of  a  giant ;  one  starts  when  he  begins  to  talk 
as  if  he  were  shouting  through  a  speaking- 
trumpet  ;  she,  the  sister,  daughter,  and  grand- 
daugnter,  of  a  long  line  of  gardeners,  and  no 
oontemptible  one  herself.  It  is  very  mag- 
nanimous in  me  not  to  hate  her ;  for  she  beats 
me  in  my  own  way,  in  chrysanthemums,  and 
di^ias,  and  the  like  gauds.  Her  plants  are 
sure  to  live;  mine  have  a  sad  trick  of  d^ing, 
perhaps  because  I  love  them,  **  not  wisely, 
but  too  well,"  and  kill  them  with  over-kind- 
ness. Half-way  up  the  hill  is  another  de- 
tached cottage,  the  residence  of  an  oflicer  and 
his  beautiful  family.  That  eldest  boy,  who 
is  hanging  over  the  gate,  and  looking  with 
such  intense  childish  admiration  at  my  Lizzy, 
might  be  a  model  for  a  Cupid. 

How  pleasantly  the  road  winds  up  the  hill, 
with  its  oroad  green  borders  and  hedge-rows 
so  thickly  timbered !  How  finely  the  evening 
sun  falls  on  that  sandy  excavated  bank,  and 
touches  the  farm-bouse  on  the  top  of  the  emi- 
nence !  and  how  clearly  defined  and  relieved 
is  the  figure  of  the  man  who  is  lust  coming 
down  !  It  is  poor  John  Evans,  me  gardener 
—an  excellent  gardener  till  about  ten  years 
ago,  when  he  lost  his  wife,  and  became  in- 
sane. He  was  sent  to  St.  Luke's,  and  dis- 
missed as  cured;  but  his  power  was  gone 
and  his  strength ;  he  could  no  longer  manage 
a  garden,  nor  submit  to  the  restraints,  nor  en- 
counter the  fotigue  of  regular  employment; 


so  be  retreated  to  the  work-hoase,  the  pen 
sioner  and  factotum  of  the  village,  amongs 
whom  he  divides  his  services.  His  min^ 
often  wanders,  intent  on  some  fantastic  an< 
impracticable  plan,  and  lost  to  present  ob 
jects ;  but  he  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  ful 
of  a  child-like  simplicity,  a  smiling  eontenied 
ness,  a  most  touching  gratitude.  Cvery  oni 
is  kind  to  John  Evans,  for  there  is  that  abou 
him  which  must  be  loved;  and  his  unpro 
tectedness,  his  utter  defencelessness,  have  ai 
irresistible  claim  on  every  better  feeling, 
know  nobody  who  inspires  so  deep  and  ten 
der  a  pity ;  he  improves  all  around  him.  H( 
is  useful,  too,  to  the  extent  of  his  little  pow 
er;  will  do  any  thing,  but  loves  gardening 
best,  and  still  piques  himself  on  his  old  aru 
of  pruning  fruit-trees,  and  raising  encumbers 
He  is  the  happiest  of  men  just  now,  for  h( 
has  the  management  of  a  melon  bed^-a  meloi 
bed! — fie!  What  a  grand  pomnous  rmfn< 
was  that  for  three  melon  plants  under  a  hand< 
light!  John  Evans  is  sure  that  they  will 
succeed.  We  shall  see:  as  the  chancel loi 
said,  *•  I  doubt." 

We  are  on  the  very  brow  of  the  eminence 
close  to  the  Hill-house  and  its  beautiful  gar- 
den. On  the  outer  edge  of  the  paling,  hang- 
ing over  the  bank  that  skirts  the  road,  is  an 
old  thorn  —  such  a  thorn !  The  long  sprEiys 
covered  with  snowy  blossoms*  so  graceful,  so 
elegant,  so  lightsome,  and  yet  so  rich !  There 
only  wants  a  pool  under  Uie  thorn  to  give  a 
still  lovelier  reflection,  quivering  and  trem- 
bling, like  a  tuft  of  feathers,  whiter  and 
greener  than  the  life,  and  more  prettily  mixed 
with  the  bright  blue  sky.  There  should  in- 
deed be  a  pool ;  but  on  the  dark  grass-plat, 
under  the  nigh  bank,  which  is  crowned  by 
that  magnificent  plume,  there  is  something 
that  does  almost  as  well,  —  Lizzy  and  May- 
flower in  the  midst  of  a  game  at  romps, 
^  making  a  sun-shine  in  the  shady  place ;" 
Lizzy  rolling,  laughing,  clapping  her  hands, 
and  glowing  like  a  rose ;  May-flower  playing 
about  her  like  summer  ligfatninff,  dazzling  the 
eyes  with  her  sudden  turns,  tier  leaps,  her 
bounds,  her  attacks  and  her  escapes.  She 
darts  round  the  lovely  little  girl,  with  the 
same  momentary  touch  that  the  swallow 
skims  over  the  water,  and  has  exactly  the 
same  power  of  flight,  the  same  matchless 
ease  and  strength  and  grace.  What  a  pretty 
picture  they  would  make ;  what  a  pretty  fore- 
ground they  do  make  to  the  real  landscape ! 
l*he  road  winding  down  the  hill  with  a  slight 
bend,  like  that  in  the  High-street  at  Oxford ; 
a  wagon  slowly  ascending,  and  a  horseman 
passing  it  at  a  full  trot — (ah!  Lizzy,  May- 
flower will  certainly  desert  you  to  have  a 
fambol  with  that  blood-hoise!)— half-way 
own,  just  at  the  turn,  the  red  cottage  of  (he 
lieutenant,  covered  widi  vines,  the  very  image 
of  comfort  and  content;  farther  down,  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  small  white  dwelling  of  i 
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die  little  maiion ;  then  the  limes  and  the  rope- 
walk  ;  then  the  Tillage  street,  peeping  throucrh 
the  trees,  whose  clastering  tops  hide  all  but 
the  chimneys,  and  Tarions  roofs  of  the  houses, 
tnd  here  and  there  some  an^le  of  a  wall : 

^rther  on,  the  elegant  town  of  B ,  with 

its  fine  old  chnrch  towers  and  spires;  the 
whole  ?iew  shut  in  by  a  range  of  chalky 
bills ;  sod  over  every  part  of  the  picture,  trees 
so  profusely  scattered,  that  it  appears  like  a 
woodland  scene,  with  glades  ana  yillages  in- 
teroiixed.  The  trees  are  of  all  kinds  and  all 
haet,  chiefly  the  finely  shaped  elm,  of  so  deep 
and  bright  a  gpreen,  the  tips  of  whose  hign 
oater  branches  droop  down  with  such  a  crisp 
tnd  nriand-like  richness,  and  the  oak,  whose 
ttately  form  is  just  now  so  splendidly  adorned 
\rf  die  sanay  colouring  of  tne  young  leaves. 
Turning  again  up  the  hill,  we  find  ourselves 
on  that  peculiar  charm  of  English  scenery,  a 
I  (freen  common,  divided  by  the  road ;  the  n^ht 
side  fringed  by  hedge-rows  and  trees,  with 
cottages  and  farm-houses  irregularly  placed, 
s&d  terminated  by  a  double  avenue  of  noble 
oak$ :  the  left,  prettier  still,  dappled  by  bright 
pools  of  water,  and  islands  of  cottages  and 
e<yttaee^^rdens,  and  sinking  gradually  down 
to  eom-ftelds  and  meadows,  and  an  old  farm- 
hoQse,  with  pointed  roofs  and  clustered  chim- 
neys, looking  out  from  its  blooming  orchard, 
and  backed  by  woody  hills.  The  common  is 
itself  the  prettiest  part  of  the  prospect ;  half 
coTered  with  low  furze,  whose  golden  bios- 
MDs  reflect  so  intensely  the  last  beams  of  the 
lettiog  sun,  and  alive  with  cows  and  sheep, 
and  two  sets  of  cricketers :  one  of  young  men, 
snrroooded  with  spectators,  some  standing, 
seme  ttttinsf,  some  stretched  on  the  grass,  all 
lakiag  a  delightful  interest  in  the  game ;  the 
nther,  a  merry  group  of  little  boys,  at  an 
humble  distance,  for  whom  even  cricket  is 
fcarcely  lively  enough,  shouting,  leaping,  and 
njoying  themselves  to  their  hearts^  content. 
Bot  ericketers  and  country  boys  are  too  im- 
ponaot  persons  in  our  village  to  be  talked  of 
merely  as  figures  in  the  landscape.  They 
deaerve  an  individual  introduction— an  essay 
to  themselves — and  they  shall  have  it.  No 
tear  of  forgetting  the  good-humoured  faces 
dttt  meet  us  in  oar  walks  every  day. 
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Ta  prettiest  cottage  on  our  village-green 
U  the  little  dwelling  of  Dame  Wilson.  It 
atands  in  a  comer  of  the  common,  where  the 
hedge-TOWS  go  curving  off  into  a  sort  of  bay 
nmad  a  clear  bright  pond,  the  earliest  haunt 
of  the  swallow.  A  aeep,  wood  v,  green  lane, 
<wh  as  Hobbima  or  Ruydsdael  might  have 
psioted,  a  lane  that  hints  of  nightingales, 
forms  one  boundary  of  the  garden,  and  a 
s^iog  meadow  of  the  other:  whilst  the 
tttti^  itself,  a  low  thatched  irregular  build- 


ing, backed  by  a  blooming  orchard,  and  cover- 
ed with  honeysuckle  and  jessamine,  looks 
like  the  chosen  abode  of  snugness  and  comt- 
fort.    And  so  it  is. 

Dame  Wilson  was  a  respected  servant  in  a 
most  respectable  family,  where  she  passed 
all  the  early  part  of  her  life,  and  which  she 
quitted  only  on  her  marriage  with  a  man  of 
character  and  industry,  and  of  that  peculiar 
universality  of  genius  which  forms,  what  is 
called  in  our  country  phrase,  a  handy  fellow. 
He  could  do  anv  sort  of  work ;  was  thatcher, 
carpenter,  bricklayer,  painter,  gardener,  game- 
keeper, **  every  thing  by  turns,  and  nothing 
long."  No  job  came  amiss  to  him.  He 
killed  pigs,  mended  shoes,  cleaned  clocks, 
doctored  cows,  do^,  and  hones,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  bleeding  and  drawing  teeth  in 
his  experiments  on  the  human  subject.  In 
addition  to  these  multifarious  talents,  he  was 
ready,  obliging,  and  nnfearing;  jovial  withal, 
and  fond  of  good  fellowship ;  and  endowed 
with  a  promptness  of  resource  which  made 
him  the  general  adviser  of  the  stupid,  the 
puzzled,  and  the  timid.  He  was  nnivereally 
admitted  to  be  the  cleverest  man  in  the  parish ; 
and  his  death,  which  happened  about  ten 
yean  ago,  in  consequence  of  standing  in  the 
water,  drawing  a  pond  for  one  neighbour,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  over-heated  b^Toadin|r  hay 
for  another,  made  quite  a  gap  m  our  village 
commonwealth.  John  Wilson  had  no  rival, 
and  has  had  no  successor :  -—  for  the  Robert 
Ellis,  whom  certain  youngsters  would  fain 
exalt  to  a  co-partnery  of  fame,  is  simply  no- 
body—^ bell-ringer,  a  ballad-singer— a  troller 
of  profane  catches— -a  fiddler— a  bruiser — a 
loller  on  alehouse  benches— a  teller  of  good 
stories— «  mimic— a  poet !— What  is  all  this 
to  compare  with  the  solid  parts  of  John  Wil- 
son ?  Whose  clock  hath  Robert  Ellis  clean- 
ed t— whose  windows  hath  he  mended  1-— 
whose  dog  hath  he  broken  ? — ^whose  pigs  hath 
he  rung!  —  whose  pond  hath  he  fished  1  — 
whose  bav  hath  he  saved  ? — ^whose  cow  hath 
he  cured?— whose  calf  hath  he  killed!  — 
whose  teeth  hath  he  drawn— •  whom  hath  he 
bled!  Tell  me  that,  irreverent  whipstera! 
No !  John  Wilson  is  not  to  be  replaced.  He 
was  missed  by  the  whole  parish ;  and  most 
of  all  he  was  missed  at  home.  His  excellent 
wife  was  left  the  sole  guardian  and  protector 
of  two  fatherless  girls ;  one  an  infant  at  her 
knee,  the  other  a  pretty  handy  lass  about  nine 
yean  old.  Cast  thus  upon  the  world,  there 
must  have  been  mnch  to  endure,  much  to  suf- 
fer ;  but  it  was  home  with  a  smiling  patience, 
a  hopeful  cheeriness  of  spirit,  and  a  decent 
pride,  which  seemed  to  command  success  as 
well  as  respect  in  their  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. Without  assistance  of  any  soil,  by 
needle-work,  by  washing  and  mending  lace 
and  fine  linen,  and  other  skilful  and  profitable 
laboan,  and  by  the  prodnoe  of  her  orchard 
and  poultry,  Dame  Wilson  contri?ed  to  main- 
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tain  herself  and  her  children  in  their  own 
comfortable  home.  There  was  no  visible 
change ;  she  and  the  little  g;irls  were  as  neat 
as  ever ;  the  house  had  still  within  and  with- 
out the  same  sunshiny  cleanliness,  and  the 
prarden  was  still  famous  over  all  other  gardens 
for  its  cloves,  and  stocks,  and  double  wall- 
flowers. But  the  sweetest  flower  of  the  gar- 
den, the  joy  and  pride  of  her  mother's  heart, 
was  her  daughter  Hannah.  Well  might  she 
be  proud  of  her!  At  sixteen  Hannah  Wilson 
was,  beyond  doubt,  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
vtlla^,  and  the  best.  Her  beauty  was  quite 
in  a  aiflerent  style  from  the  common  country 
rosebud — far  more  choice  and  rare.  Its  chief 
characteristic  was  modesty.  A  light  youthful 
figure,  exquisitely  graceful  and  rapid  in  all  its 
movements  ;  springy,  elastic,  ana  buoyant  as 
a  bird,  and  almost  as  shy;  a  fair  innocent 
face  with  downcast  blue  eyes,  and  smiles  and 
blushes  coming  and  going  almost  with  her 
thoughts ;  a  low  soft  voice,  sweet  even  in  its 
monosyllables;  a  dress  remarkable  for  neat- 
ness and  propriety,  and  borrowing  from  her 
delicate  beauty  an  air  of  superiority  not  its 
own  ; — such  was  the  outward  woman  of  Han- 
nah. Her  mind  was  very  like  her  person; 
modest,  graceful,  gentle,  affectionate,  grateful, 
and  generous  above  all.  The  generosity  of 
the  poor  is  always  a  very  real  and  fine  thing ; 
they  give  what  they  want ;  and  Hannah  was 
of  all  poor  people  the  most  generous.  She 
loved  to  give ;  it  was  her  pleasure,  her  luxury. 
Rosy-cheeked  apples,  plums  with  the  bloom 
on  them,  nosegays  of  cloves  and  blossomed 
myrtle :  these  were  offerings  which  Hannah 
delighted  to  bring  to  those  whom  she  loved, 
or  those  who  had  shown  her  kindness ;  whilst 
to  such  of  her  neighbours  as  needed  other 
attentions  than  fruit  and  flowers,  she  would 
fifive  her  time,  her  assistance,  her  skill ;  for 
Hannah  inherited  her  mother's  dexterity  in 
feminine  employments,  with  something  of  her 
father's  versatile  power.  Besides  being  an 
excellent  laundress,  she  was  accomplished  in 
all  the  arts  of  the  needle,  millinery,  dress- 
making, and  plain  work ;  a  capital  cutter-out, 
an  incomparable  mender,  and  endowed  with 
a  gift  of  altering,  which  made  old  things  bet- 
ter than  new.  She  had  no  rival  at  a  rifaei' 
mento,  as  half  the  turned  gowns  on  the  common 
cnn  witness.  As  a  dairy-woman,  and  a  rearer 
of  pigs  and  poultry,  she  was  equally  success- 
ful :  none  of  her  ducks  and  turkeys  ever  died 
of  neglect  or  carelessness,  or,  to  use  the  phrase 
of  the  poultry-yard  on  such  occasions,  of  ^'  ill 
luck."  Hannah's  fowls  never  dreamed  of 
sliding  out  of  the  world  in  such  an  ignoble 
way ;  they  all  lived  to  be  killed,  to  make  a 
noise  at  their  deaths,  as  chickens  should  do. 
She  was  also  a  famous  '*  scholar;"  kept  ac- 
counts, wrote  bills,  read  letters,  and  answered 
them ;  was  a  trusty  accomptant,  and  a  safe 
confidante.  There  was  no  end  to  Hannah's 
usefulness  or  Hannah's  kindness ;   and  her 


prudence  was  equal  to  either.  Except  to  be 
kind  or  useful,  she  never  left  home ;  attended 
no  fairs,  or  revels,  or  Mayings;  went  no 
where  but  to  church ;  and  seldom  made  a 
nearer  approach  to  rustic  revelry  than  by  stand- 
ing at  ner  own  garden-gate  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  with  her  Tittle  sister  in  her  hand,  to 
look  at  the  lads  and  lasses  on  the  green.  In 
short,  our  village  beauty  had  fairly  reached 
her  twentieth  year  without  a  sweetheart,  with- 
out the  slightest  suspicion  of  her  having  ever 
written  a  love-letter  on  her  own  account; 
when,  all  on  a  sudden,  appearances  changed. 
She  was  missing  at  the  '*  accustomed,  gate ; ' ' 
and  one  had  seen  a  young  man  go  into  Damo 
Wilson's;  and  another  had  descried  a  trim 
elastic  figure  walking,  not  unaccompanied, 
down  the  shady  lane.  Matters  were  quite 
clear.  Hannah  had  gotten  a  lover;  and, 
when  poor  little  Susan,  who  deserted  by  her 
sister,  ventured  to  peep  rather  nearer  to  the 
gay  group,  was  laughingly  questioned  on  the 
subject,  the  hesitating  No,  and  the  half  Yes, 
of  the  smiling  child,  were  equally  conclu- 
sive. 

Since  the  new  marriage  act,*  we,  who  be- 
long to  country  magistrates,  •  have  gained  a 
priority  over  the  rest  of  the  parish  in  matri- 
monial news.  We  (the  privileged)  see  on  a 
work-day  the  names  which  the  sabbath  an- 
nounces to  the  generality.  Many  a  blushing 
awkward  pair  hath  our  little  lame  clerk  (a 
sorry  Cuptd)  ushered  in  between  dark  and 
light  to  stammer  and  hacker,  to  bow  and 
curtsey,  to  sign  or  make. a  mark,  as  it  pleases 
Heaven.  One  Saturday,  at  the  usual  hour, 
the  limping  clerk  made  his  appearance ;  and, 
walking  through  bur  little  hall,  I  saw  a  fine 
athletic  young  man,  the  very  image  of  health 
and  vigour,  mental  and  bodily,  holding  the 
hand  of  a  young  woman,  who,  with  her  head 
half  buried  in  a  geranium  in  the  window,  was 
turning  bashfully  away,  listening,  and  yet  not 
seeming  to  listen,  to  his  tender  whispers* 
The  shrinking  grace  of  that  bending  figure 
was  not  to  be  mistaken.  ** Hannah!"  and 
she  walked  aside  with  me,  and  a  rapid  series 
of  questions  and  answers  conveyed  the  story 
of  the  courtship.  "  William  was,"  said  Han- 
nah, *'  a  journeyman  hatter  in  B.  He  had 
walked  over  one  Sunday  evening  to  see  the 
cricketing,  and  then  he  came  again.  Her 
mother  liked  him.  Every  body  liked  her 
William— and  she  had  promised-— she  was 
going  — was  it  wrongi"  —  "Oh  no!— :and 
where  are  you  to  live  1" — ^**  William  has  got 
a  room  in  B.  He  works  for  Mr.  Smith,  the 
rich  hatter  in  the  market-place,  and  Mr.  Smith 
speaks  of  him-i— oh,  so  well !  But  William 
will  not  tell  me  where  our  room  is.  I  suppose 
in  some  narrow  street  or  lane,  which  he  is 
afraid  I  shall  not  like,  as  our  common  is  so 

*  It  is  almost  unneressarv  to  observe  that  this  Itttlo  | 
ntory  was  wrilien  during  the  short  Ufa  of  that  whim- 
neat  experiment  in  legislation. 
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pleasant  He  little  thinks — any  where. 
She  stopped  suddenly ;  bat  her  blush  and  her 
clasped  hands  finished  the  sentence,  '^any 
where  with  him !" — **^  And  when  is  the  happy 
•dajf"— "On  Monday  fortnight,  Madam,^' 
said  the  bridegroom  elect,  advancing  with  the 
little  clerk  to  summon  Hannah  to  the  parlour, 
'*tbe  earliest  day  possible."  He  drew  her 
arm  through  his,  and  we  parted. 

The  Monday  fortnight  was  a  glotious  morn- 
ing; one  of  those  rare  November  days  when 
the  sky  and  the  air  are  soft  and  bright  as  in 
April.  "  What  a  beautiful  day  for  Hannah !" 
was  the  first  exclamation  of  the  breakfast  ta- 
ble. **Did  she  tell  you  where  they  should 
dine t"— "No,  Ma'am;  I  forgot  to  ask.''— 
**!  can  tell  you,"  said  the  master  of  the  house, 
with  somewhat  of  crood-humoured  importance 
in  his  air,  somewhat  of  the  look  of  a  man 
who,  having  kept  a  secret  as  long  as  it  was 
necessary,  is  not  sorry  to  get  rid  of  the  bur- 
then.—  "I  can  tell  you :  in  London."  —  •»  In 
LofliJon  !*' — ^**  Yes.  Your  little  favourite  has 
been  in  high  luck.  She  has  married  the  only 
son  of  one  of  the  best  and  richest  men  in  B., 
I  Mr.  Smith,  the  great  hatter.  It  is  quite  a 
'  romance,"  continued  he :  "  William  Smith 
walked  over  one  Sunday  evening  to  see  a 
match  at  cricket.  He  saw  our  pretty  Hannah, 
and  forgot  to  look  at  the  cricketers.  After 
baring  gazed  his  fill,  he  approached  to  address 
hfr,  and  the  little  damsel  was  off  like  a  bird. 
William  did  not  like  her  the  less  for  that,  and 
thoQght  of  her  the  more.  He  came  again  and 
again ;  and  at  last  contrived  to  tame  this  wild 
dove,  and  even  to  get  the  entree  of  the  cot- 
tage. Hearing  Hannah  talk,  is  not  the  way 
to'fiiil  OQt  of  love  with  her.  So  William,  at 
last  finding  his  case  serious,  laid  the  matter 
before  his  father,  and  requested  his  consent  to 
the  raarriag^.  Mr.  Smith  was  at  first  a  little 
startled ;  but  William  is  an  only  son,  and  an 
ocelleot  son ;  and,  af\er  talking  with  me,  and 
looking  at  Hannah,  (I  believe  her  sweet  face 
was  the  more  eloquent  advocate  of  the  two,) 
he  relented ;  and  having  a  spice  of  his  son's 
romance,  finding  that  he  had  not  mentioned 
his  sitoation  in  life,  he  made  a  point  of  its 
being  kept  secret  till  the  wedding-day.  We 
have  managed  the  business  of  settlements ; 
and  William,  having  discovered-  that  his  fair 
bride  has  some  curiosity  to  see  London  (a  cu- 
riosity, by  the  by,  which  I  suspect  she  owes 
to  you  or  poor  Lucy),  intends  taking  her 
thither  for  a  fortnight.  He  will  then  bring 
her  home  to  one  of  the  best  houses  in  B.,  a 
ioe  garden,  fine  furniture,  fine  clothes,  fine 
servants,  and  more  money  than  she  will  know 
vkat  to  do  with.  Really  the  surprise  of  Lord 
K/s  farmer's  daughter,  when,  thinking  she 
hid  married  bis  steward,  he.  brought  her  to 
Barleigh,  and  installed  her  as  its  mistress, 
could  hardly  have  been  greater.  I  hope  the 
tkock  will  not  kill  Hannah  though,  as  is  said 
to  have  beea  the  ease  with  that  poor  lady." — 


**0h  no!    Hannah  loves  her  husband  too 
well.    Any  where  with  him  !" 

And  I  was  right.  Hannah  has  survived 
the  shock.  She  is  returned  to  B.,  and  I  have 
been  to  call  on  her.  I  never  saw  any  thing 
so  delicate  and  bride-like  as  she  looked  in  Iter 
white  gown  and  her  lace  mob,  in  a  room  light 
and  simple,  and  tasteful  and  elecrant,  with 
nothing  fine  except  some  beautiful  green- 
house plants.  Her  reception  was  a  charming 
mixture  of  sweetness  and  modesty,  a  little 
more  respectful  than  usual,  and  far  more 
shamefaced !  Poor  thing !  her  cheeks  must 
have  pained  her!  But  this  was  the  only  dif- 
ference. In  every  thing  else  she  is  still  the 
same  Hannah,  and  has  lost  none  of  her  old 
habits  of  kindness  and  gratitude.  She  was 
making  a  handsome  matronly  cap,  evidently 
for  her  mother ;  and  spoke,  even  with  tears, 
of  her  new  father's  goodness  to  her  and  to 
Susan.  She  would  fetch  the  cake  and  wine 
herself,  and  would  gather,  in  spite  of  all  re- 
monstrance, some  of  her  choicest  flowers  as 
a  parting  nosegay.  She  did,  indeed,  just  hint 
at  her  troubles  with  visiters  and  servants  — 
how  strange  and  sad  it  was!  seemed  dis- 
tressed at  ringing  the  bell,  and  visibly  shrank 
from  the  sound  of  a  double  knock.  But,  in 
spite  of  these  calamities,  Hannah  is  a  happy 
woman.  The  double  rap  was  her  husband  s, 
and  the  glow  on  her  cheek,  and  the  smile  of 
her  lips  and  eyes  when  he  appeared,  spoke 
more  plainly  than  ever,  ''Any  where  with 
him !  '^ 


WALKS   IN   THE    COUNTRY. 

FROST. 

Januart  23d.-*  At  noon  to-day,  I  and  my 
white  greyhound,  May-fiower,  set  out  for  a 
walk  into  a  very  beautiful  world,  —  a  sort  of 
silent  fairy  land,  —  a  creation  of  that  match- 
less magician  the  hoar-frost.  There  had  been 
just  snow  enough  to  cover  the  earth  and  all 
its  colours  with  one  sheet  of  pure  and  uniform 
white,  and  just  time  enough  since  the  snow 
had  fallen  to  allow  the  hedges  to  be  freed  of 
their  fleecy  load,  and  clothed  with  a  delicate 
coating  of  rime.  The  atmosphere  was  deli- 
ciously  calm ;  soft,  even  mild,  in  spite  of  the 
thermometer;  no  perceptible  air,  but  a  still- 
ness that  might  almost  be  felt ;  the  sky,  rather 
grey  than  blue,  throwing  out  in  bold  relief  the 
snow-covered  roofs  of  our  village,  and  the 
rimy  trees  that  rise  above  them,  and  the  sun 
shining  dimly  as  through  a  veil,  giving  a  pale 
fair  light,  like  the  moon,  only  brighter.  There 
was  a  silence,  too,  that  might  become  the 
moon,  as  we  stood  at  our  little  gate  looking 
up  the  quiet  street ;  a  sabbath-like  pause  of 
work  and  play,  rare  on  a  work-day ;  nothing 
was  audible  but  the  pleasant  hum  of  frost, 
that  low  monotonous  sound,  which  is  perhaps 
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the  nearest  approach  that  life  and  nature  can 
make  to  absolute  silence.  The  very  wagons, 
as  they  come  down  the  hill  along  the  beaten 
track  of  crisp  yellowish  frost^ast,  glide 
along  like  shadows;  even  May's  bounding 
footsteps,  at  her  height  of  glee  and  of  speeo, 
fall  like  snow  upon  snow. 

But  we  shall  haye  noise  enough  presently : 
May  has  stopped  at  Lizzy's  door :  and  Lizzy, 
as  she  sate  on  the  window-sill,  with  her 
bright  rosy  face  laughing  through  the  case- 
ment, has  seen  her  and  disappeared.    She  is 
coming.  No !  The  key  is  turning  in  the  door, 
and  sounds  of  evil  omen  issue  through  the 
key-hole  —  sturdy  *  let-me-outs,'  and  '  I  will 
gos,'  mixed  with  shrill  cries  on  May  and  on 
me  from  Lizzy,  piercing  througrh  a  low  con- 
tinuous harangue,  of  which  the  prominent 
parts  are  apologies,  chilblains,  sliding,  broken 
bones,  lolly  pops,  rods,  and  gingerbread,  from 
Lizzy's  careful  mother.    *  Don't  scratch  the 
door.  May !  Don't  roar  so,  my  Lizzy !  We'll 
call  for  you,  as  we  come  back.'  —  *I'I1  go 
now !    Let  me  out !    I  will  go !'  are  the  last 
words  of  Miss  Lizzy.    Mem. — Not  to  spoil 
that  child — if  I  can  help  it.    But  I  do  think 
her  mother  might  haye  let  the  poor  little  soul 
walk  with  us  to-day.  Nothing  worse  for  chil- 
dren than  coddling.    Nothing  better  for  chil- 
blains than  exercise.   Besides,  I  don't  believe 
she  has  any — ^and  as  to  breaking  her  bones  in 
sliding,  I  don't  suppose  there 's  a  slide  on  the 
common.    These  murmuring  cogitations  have 
brought  us  up  the  hill,  and  hsdf-way  across 
the  light  and  airy  common,  with  its  bright 
expanse  of  snow  and  its  clusters  of  cottages, 
whose  turf  fires  send  such  wreaths  of  smoke 
sailing  up  the  air,  and  diffuse  such  aromatic 
fragrance  around.    And  now  comes  the  de- 
lightful sound  of  childish  voices,  ringing  with 
glee  and  merriment  almost  from  beneath  our 
feet.    Ah,  Lizzy,  your  mother  was  right! 
They  are  shouting  from  that  deep  irregular 
pool,  all  glass  now,  where,  on  two  long, 
smooth,  liny  slides,    half  a  dozen  ragged 
urchins  are  slipping  along  in  tottering  tri- 
umph.   Half  a  dozen  steps  bring  us  to  the 
bank  right  above  them.    May  can  hardly  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  joining  her  friends,  for 
most  of  the  varlets  are  of  her  acquaintance, 
especially  the  rogue  who  leads  the  slide  ^- he 
with  the  brimless  hat,  whose  bronzed  com- 
plexion and  white  flaxen  hair,  reversing  the 
usual  lights  and  shadows  of  the  human  coun- 
tenance, give  so  strange  and  foreign  a  look  to 
his  flat  and  comic  features.    This  hobgoblin, 
Jack  Rapley  by  name,  is  May's  great  crony ; 
and  she  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  steep  irre- 
gular descent,  her  black  eyes  fixed  full  upon 
him,  as  if  she  intended  him  the  favour  of 
jumping  on  his  head.  She  does :  she  is  down 
and  upon  him ;  but  Jack  Rapley  is  not  easily 
to  be  knocked  off  his  feeL    He  saw  her 
coming,  and  in  the  moment  of  her  leap  sprang 
dexterously  off  the  slide  on  the  rough  ice. 


steadying  himself  by  the  shoulder  of  the  nexl 
in  the  file,  which  unlucky  follower,  thus  un< 
expectedly  checked  in  his  career,  fell  plumf 
backwards,  knocking  down  the  rest  of  the 
line  like  a  nest  of  card-houses.  There  is  nc 
harm  done ;  but  there  the}r  lie  roaring,  kick< 
ing,  sprawling,  in  every  attitude  of  comic  dis< 
tress,  whilst  Jack  Rapley  and  May-flower, 
sole  authors  of  this  calamity,  stand  apart  frona 
the  throng,  fondling,  and  coquetting,  and  com* 
plimentin^  each  other,  and  very  visibly  laugh- 
ing,  May  m  her  black  eyes,  Jack  in  his  wide 
close-shut  mouth,  and  his  whole  monkey-facei 
at  their  comrades'  mischances.  I  think,  Miss 
M^Jf  you  may  as  well  come  up  again,  and 
leave  Master  Rapley  to  fight  your  battles, 
He'll  get  out  of  the  scrape.  He  is  a  rustic 
wit — a  sort  of  Robin  Goodfellow  —  the  sau* 
ciest,  idlest,  cleverest,  best-natured  boy  in  the 
parish ;  always  foremost  in  mischief,  and  al- 
ways ready  to  do  a  good  turn.  The  sages  of 
our  village  predict  sad  things  of  Jack  Rapley^ 
so  that  1  am  sometimes  a  little  ashamed  to 
confess,  before  wise  people,  that  I  have  a 
lurking  predilection  for  him,  (in  common  with 
other  naughty  ones),  and  that  I  like  to  heai 
him  talk  to  May  almost  as  well  as  she  does. 
'  Come,  May !'  and  up  she  springs  as  light  as 
a  bird.  The  road  is  gay  now ;  carts  and  post- 
chaises,  and  giris  in  red  cloaks,  and,  afar  off, 
looking  almost  like  a  toy,  tho  coach.  It  meets 
us  fast  and  soon.  How  much  happier  the 
walkers  look  than  the  riders — especially  the 
frost-bitten  gentleman,  and  the  shivering  lady 
with  the  invisible  face,  sole  passengers  of 
that  commodious  machine !  Hooded,  veiled, 
and  bonneted  as  she  is,  one  sees  from  her  atti- 
tude how  miserable  she  would  look  uncovered. 

Another  pond,  and  another  noise  of  chil- 
dren. More  sliding?  Oh!  no.  This  is  a 
sport  of  higher  pretension.  Our  good  neigh- 
bour, the  Ueutenant,  skating,  and  his  own 
pretty  little  boys,  and  two  or  three  other  four- 
year-old  elves,  standing  on  the  brink  in  an  ecs- 
tasy of  joy  and  wonder!  Oh!  what  happy 
spectators!  And  what  a  happy  performer! 
They  admiring,  he  admired,  with  an  ardour 
and  sincerity  never  excited  by  all  the  quad- 
rilles and  the  spread-eagles  of  the  Seine  and 
the  Serpentine.  He  really  skates  well  though, 
and  I  am  glad  I  came  this  way ;  for,  with  all 
the  father's  feelings  sitting  gaily  at  his  heart, 
it  must  still  gratify  the  pnde  of  skill  to  have 
one  spectator  at  that  solitary  pond  who  has 
seen  sxating  before. 

Now  we  have  reached  the  trees,— .the  beau- 
tiful trees!  never  so  beautiful  as  to-day. 
Imagine  the  effect  of  a  straight  and  regular 
double  avenue  of  oaks,  neany  a  mile  long, 
arching  over  head,  and  closing  into  perspec- 
tive like  the  roof  and  columns  of  a  cathedra), 
every  tree  and  branch  encrusted  with  the 
bright  and  delicate  congelation  of  hoar-frost, 
white  and  pure  as  snow,  delioate  and  defined 
as  carved  ivory.    How  beautiful  it  is,  how 
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onifonn,  how  Tarioae,  how  filling,  how  aa- 
tiadog  to  the  eye  and  to  the  mind — abore  all, 
how  melancholy !    There  ia  a  thrilling  awfnl- 
sess,  an  intenae  feeling  of  aimple  power  in 
that  naked  and  eolonrleaa  beauty,  which  falls 
OD  the  heart  like  the  thought  of  death — death 
)raie,  and  glorious,  and  smiling, — but  still 
death*    Sculpture  has  always  the  same  effect 
on  mj  imagination,  and  painting  never.    Co- 
lour ii  life.  — We  are  now  at  the  end  of  this 
mij^iiicent  ayenue,  and  at  the  top  of  a  steep 
emineoee  commanding  a  wide  view  over  four 
eooDties — a  landscape  of  snow,    A  deep  lane 
leads  abruptly  down  the  hill ;  a  mere  narrow 
nrt-track,  unking  between  high  banks  clothed 
with  fern  and  furze  and  low  broom,  crowned 
with  lumriant  hedgerows,  and  famous  for 
their  sammer  smell  of  thyme.    How  lovely 
these  banks  are  now — ^the  tall  weeds  and  the 
forse  fixed  and  stiffened  in  the  hoar  frost, 
which  fringes  round  the  bright  prickly  holly, 
the  pendent  foliage  of  the  bramble,  and  the 
deep  orange  leaves  of  the  pollard  oaks !    Oh, 
this  is  rime  in  its  lofeliest  form !    And  there 
ift  still  a  berry  here  and  there  on  the  holly, 
""hloshing  in  its  natural  cor^*'  through  the 
delicate  tracery*  still  a  stray  hip  oir  haw  for 
the  birds  who  abound  here  always.    The  poor 
hirds,  how  tame  they  are,  how  sadly  tame  \ 
TUm  is  the  beautiful  and  rare  crested  wren, 
''that  shadow  of  a  bird,"  as  White  of  Sel- 
horoe  ealls  it,  perched  in  the' middle  of  the 
hed^,  nestling  as  it  were  amongst  the  cold 
hue  boughs,  seeking,  poor  pretty  thing,  for 
the  warmth  it  will  not  find.    And  there,  far- 
thffr  on,  iust  under  the  bank,  by  the  slender 
nolet,  which  still  trickles  between  its  trans- 
paieot  fantastic  margin  of  thin  ice,  as  if  it 
jVcre  a  thing  of  life, — there,  with  a  swift, 
I  Koddiog  motion,  flits,  in  short  low  flights,  the 
lrt>rgeoas  kingfisher,  its  magnificent  plumage 
cf  scarlet  ana  blue  flashing  in  the  sun,  like 
tlM  glories  of  some  tropical  bird.    He  is  come 
for  water  to  this  littie  spring  by  the  hill  side, 
—water  which  even  his  long  bill  and  slender 
hnd  can  hardly  reach,  so  nearly  do  the  fan- 
<3stie  forms  of  those  garland-like  icy  margins 
neet  over  the  tiny  stream  beneath.    It  is  rarely 
that  one  sees  the  shy  beauty  so  close  or  so 
[\<n^\  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  him  in  the 
;?ned  and  beauty  of  his  natural  liberty,  the 
ioaly  wav  to  look  at  a  bird.    We  used,  before 
jVt  lived  in  a  street,  to  fix  a  little  board  out- 
[Kde  the  parlour-window,  and  cover  it  with 
hread-cTums  in  tiie  hard  weather*    It  was 
iait«  delightful  to  see  the  pretty  things  come 
«^  fBtif  to  conquer  their  shyness,  and  do 
iiway  their  mistrusL    First  came  the  more 
toeial  tribes,  '*  the  robin  red-breast  and  the 
vna,**  cautiously,  suspiciously,  picking  up  a 
cnm  OB  the  wing,  witn  the  littie  keen  bright 
fjt  filed  on  the  window ;  then  they  would 
«tffp  for  two  peeks ;  then  stay  till  they  were 
ttiiafied.    The  shyer  birds,  tamed  by  their 
l^aaple, came  next;  and  at  last  one  saucy 


fellow  of  a  blackbird — a  sad  glutton,  he  would 
clear  the  board  in  two  minutes*— used  to  tap 
his  yellow  bill  against  the  window  for  more. 
How  we  loved  the  fearless  confidence  of  that 
fine,  frank-hearted  creature !  And  surely  he 
loved  us.  I  wonder  the  practice  is  not  mors 
general.  —  "May!  May!  naughty  May!" 
She  has  frightened  away  the  kingfisher ;  and 
now,  in  her  coaxing  penitence,  she  is  covering 
me  with  snow.  "  Come,  pretty  May !  it  is 
time  to  go  home  !** 

THAW. 

January  38th. — We  have  had  rain,  and 
snow,  and  frost,  and  rain  again ;  four  days  of 
absolute  confinement.  Now  it  is  a  thaw  and 
a  flood ;  but  our  light  gravellv  soil,  and  coun- 
try boots,  and  country  hardihood,  will  carry 
us  through.  What  a  dripping,  comfortless 
day  it  is!  just  like  the  last  days  of  Novem- 
ber: no  sun,  no  sky,  grey  or  blue;  one  low, 
overhanging,  dark,  dismal  cloud,  like  London 
smoke:  Mayflower  is  out  coursing  too,  and 
Lizzy  gone  to  school.  Never  mind.  Up  the 
hill  again !  Walk  we  must.  Oh  what  a  wa- 
tery world  to  look  back  upon !  Thames,  Ken- 
net,  Loddon — all  overflowed ;  our  famous  town, 
inland  once,  turned  into  a  sort  of  Venice ;  G. 
park  converted  into  an  island ;  and  the  long 
range  of  meadows  from  B.  to  W.  one  huge 
unnatural  lake,  with  trees  growing  out  of  it ! 
Oh  what  a  watery  world  ! — I  will  look  at  it 
no  longer.    I  will  walk  on.    The  road  is  alive 

r'n.  Noise  is  reborn.  Wagons  creak,  horses 
h,  carts  rattle,  and  pattens  paddle  throuffh 
the  dirt  with  more  than  their  usual  clink.  Toe 
common  has  its  old  fine  tints  of  green  and 
brown,  and  its  old  variety  of  inhabitants, — 
horses,  cowa,  sheep,  pigs,  and  donkeys.  The 
ponds  are  unfrozen,  except  where  some  mel- 
ancholy piece  of  melting  ice  floats  sullenly 
upon  the  water ;  and  cackling  geese  and  gab- 
bling ducks  have  replaced  the  lieutenant  and 
Jack  Rapley.  The  avenue  is  chill  and  dark, 
the  hedges  are  dripping,  the  lanes  knee-deep, 
and  all  nature  is  in  a  state  of  **  dissolution 
and  tiiaw/* 


MODERN  ANTIQUES. 

Eablv  in  the  present  century  there  lived  in 
the  ancient  town  of  B.  two  complete  and  re- 
markable specimens  of  the  ladies  of  eighty 
years  ago  —  ladies  cased  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly in  Addison  and  whalebone.  How 
they  had  been  preserved  in  this  entireness, 
amidst  tiie  collision  and  ridicule  of  a  country 
town,  seemed  as  puzzling  a  question  as  the 
preservation  of  bees  in  amber,  or  mummies  in 
pyramids,  or  any  other  riddle  that  serves  to 
amuse  the  naturalist  or  the  antiquarian.  But 
so  it  was.  They  were  old  maids  and  sisters, 
and  so  alike  in  their  difierence  from  ail  other 
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women,  that  they  may  be  best  described  to- 
gether; any  little  non-resemblance  may  be 
noted  afterwards ;  it  was  no  more  than  nature, 
prodigal  of  yariety,  would  make  in  two  leayes 
from  the  same  oak-tree. 

Both,  then,  were  as  short  as  women  well 
could  be  without  being  entitled  to  the  name 
of  dwarf,  or  earned  about  to  fairs  for  a  show ; 
—-both  were  made  considerably  shorter  by  the 
highest  of  all  high  heels,  and  Uie  tallest  of  all 
tall  caps,  each  of  which  artificial  elevations 
was  as  ostentatiously  conspicuous  as  the  legs 
and  cover  of  a  pipkin,  and  served  equally  to 
add  to  the  squatness  of  the  real  machine :  both 
were  lean,  wrinkled,  withered,  and  old ;  both 
enveloped  their  aged  persons  in  the  richest 
silks,  displayed  over  large  hoops,  and  stays 
the  tightest  and  stiffest  that  ever  pinched  in  a 
beauty  of  Geolrge  the  Second's  reign.  The 
gown  was  of  that  make  formerly,  I  believe, 
called  a  sacque,  and  of  a  pattern  so  enormous, 
that  one  flower  with  its  stalk  and  leaves, 
would  nearly  cover  the  three  Quarters  of  a 
yard  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  might,  at  a 
moderate  computation,  consist.  Over  Siis  they 
wore  a  gorgeously  figured  apron,  whose  flour- 
ishing white  embroidery  vied  in  size  with  the 
plants  on  the  robe ;  a  snowy  muslin  necker- 
chief, rigidly  pinned  down :  and  over  that  a 
black  lace  tippet  of  the  same  shape,  parting 
at  the  middle,  to  display  a  grey  breast-knot 
The  riband  of  which  this  last  decoration  was 
composed,  was  generally  of  the  same  hue  with 
that  which  adorned  the  towering  lappeted  cap, 
a  sort  of  poppy  colour,  which  they  called 
Pompadour.  The  sleeves  were  cut  off  below 
the  elbows  with  triple  ruffles  of  portentous 
length.  Brown  leather  mittens,  with  peaks 
turned  back,  and  lined  with  blue  satin,  and 
a  yariety  of  tall  rings  in  an  odd,  out-of-fashion 
yariety  of  enamelling,  and  figures  of  hair, 
completed  the  decoration  of  their  hands  and 
arms.  The  carriage  of  these  useful  members 
was  at  least  equally  singular;  they  had  adapt- 
ed themselves  in  a  verj  remarkable  manner 
to  the  little  taper  wasp-like  point  in  which  the 
waist  ended,  to  which  the  elbows,  ruffle  and 
all,  adhered  as  closely  as  if  they  had  been 
glued,  whilst  the  ringed  and  mittened  hands, 
when  not  employed  m  knitting,  were  cro9sed 
saltier-wise,  in  front  of  the  apron.  The  other 
termination  of  their  figure  was  adorned  with 
black  stuff  shoes,  very  peaked,  with  points 
upwards,  and  massive  silver  buckles.  Their 
walking  costume  was,  in  winter,  a  black  silk 
cloak,  fined  with  rabbit-skins,  with  holes  for 
the  arms;  in  summer,  another  tippet  and  a 
calash,— no  bonnet  could  hold  the  turreted 
cap.  Their  motion  out  of  doors  was  inde- 
scribable; it  most  nearly  resembled  sailing. 
They  seemed  influenced  by  the  wind  in  a  way 
incidental  to  no  moving  thing,  except  a  ship 
or  a  shuttlecock ;  and,  indeed,  one  boisterous 
blowing  night,  about  the  equinox,  when  stand- 
ing on  some  high  stone  steps,  waiting  for  a 


carriage  to  take  her  home  from  a  party,  tJ 
wind  did  catch  one  of  them,  and,  bat  for  tl 
intervention  of  a  tall  footman,  who  seised  h 
as  one  would  seize  a  fly-away  umbrella,  ai 
held  her  down  by  main  force,  the  poor  iitt 
lady  would  have  been  carried  up  like  an  aj 
balloon.  Her  feelings  must  have  been  preti 
much  similar  to  those  of  Gulliver  in  Brobdij 
nag,  when  flown  away  with  by  the  eag^l 
Half  a  minute  later,  and  she  was  gone. 

So  far  they  were  exact  counterparts.  Tl 
chief  variation  lay  in  the  face.  Amidst  t) 
general  hue  of  age  and  wrinkles,  you  coni 
just  distinguish  that  Mrs.  Theodosia  had  he^ 
brown,  and  Mrs.  Frances  fair.  There  was 
yellow  shine  here  and  there  amongst  the  win 
hairs,  curiously  rolled  over  a  cushion  hiu 
above  the  forehead,  that  told  of  Fanny's  eoMc 
locks  ;  whilst  the  purely  pfrey  rouleau  of  Mn 
Theodosia  showed  its  mixture  of  black  an 
white  still  plainer.  Mrs.  Frances,  too,  ha 
the  blue  eye,  with  a  laughing  light,  which  6 
often  retains  its  flash  to  extreme  age ;  whili 
Mrs.  Theodosia's  orbs,  bright  no  longer,  hn 
once  been  hazel.  Mrs.  Theodosia's  aqutlin 
nose,  and  long  sociable  chin,  evinced  that  di; 
position  to  meet  which  is  commonly  know 
by  the  name  of  a  pair  of  nut-crackers ;  Mn 
Frances'  features,  on  the  other  hand,  wcr 
rather  terse  and  sharp.  Still  there  was  i 
spite  of  these  material  differences,  that  loo 
of  kindred,  th&t  inexplicable  and  indefinab] 
family  likeness,  whicli  is  so  frequently  foun 
in  sisters;  greatly  increased  in  the  prcseii 
case  by  a  similarity  in  the  voice  that  wa 
quite  startling.  Both  tongues  were  quick  an 
clear,  and  high  and  rattling,  to  a  degree  ths 
seemed  rather  to  belong  to  machinery  than  t 
human  articulation ;  and  when  welcomes  ani 
how-d'ye  dos  were  pouring  both  at  once  oi 
either  side,  a  stranger  was  apt  to  gaze  in  lu 
dicrous  perplexity,  as  if  beset  by  a  ventrilo 
quist,  or  haunted  by  strange  echoes.  Whei 
the  immediate  cackle  subsided,  they  wen 
easily  distinguished.  Mrs.  Theodosia  waj 
good,  and  kind,  and  hospitable,  and  social 
Mrs.  Frances  was  all  that,  and  was  bosidei 
shrewd,  and  clever,  and  literary,  to  a  degree 
not  veij  common  in  her  day,  though  not  an 
preaching  to  the  pitch  of  a  blue-stocking  UiC] 
of  the  present.  Accident  was  partly  th< 
cause  of  this  unusual  love  of  letters.  Tliej 
had  known  Richardson  ;  had  been  admiltet 
amongst  his  flower-garden  of  young  ladies 
and  still  talked  familiarly  of  Miss  Higbmore 
Miss  Fielding,  Miss  Collier,  and  Miss  Mulso 
—  they  had  never  learned  to  call  her  Mrs 
Chapone.  Latterly  the  taste  had  been  re< 
newed  and  auickened,  by  their  having  th( 
honour  of  a  distant  relationship  to  one  of  th( 
most  amiable  and  unfortunate  or  modern  pocki), 
So  Mrs.  Frances  studied  novels  and  poetry, 
in  addition  to  her  sister's  sermons  and  cooker] 
books;  though  (as  she  used  to  boast)  witboul 
doing  a  stitch  the  less  knitting,  or  playing  a 
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pool  the  fewer  in  the  oonrse  of  the  year. 
Tliflir  Dfoal  oocapatione  were  those  of  other 
mefttl  old  ladiee ;  superiDtendingr  the  endowed 
pris*  Khool  of  the  town  with  s  Tigrilance  and 
a  jMloesy  of  aboeee  that  might  have  done 
hoooor  to  Mr.  Hnnie ;  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  more  private  charities,  donations  of 
(band  petticoals,  or  the  loan  of  baby»things ; 
visiting  io  a  qniet  way ;  and  going  to  church 
wbeserer  the  chareh^oor  was  open. 

Tbflir  abode  was  a  dwelling  ancient  and 
respectable,  like  tbemselves,  that  looked  as 
if  It  bad  never  usdefj^oe  the  slightest  varia- 
tioot  iflside  or  out,  since  they  had  been  bom 
in  it.  The  rooms  were  many,  low,  and  small ; 
foU  of  little  windows  with  little  panes,  and 
ehimnsys  stock  perverselv  in  the  corners. 
ThB  famitore  was   exactly  to  correspond; 
little  patches  of  carpets  in  the  middle  of  the 
slippery,  dry-rubbed  floors ;  tables  and  chairs 
of  mahogany,  black  with  age,  but  exceedingly 
oat  and  bnght ;  and  Japan  cabinets  and  old 
China,  which  Mr.  Beckford  might  have  en- 
ried— treasures  which  had  either  never  gone 
Oct  of  fashion,  or  had  come  in  again.  The  gar- 
den was  beautiful,  and  beautifully  placed ;  a 
•eries  of  terraces  descending  to  rich  and  finely 
timbeied  meadows,  through  which  the  slow 
oivnificent  Thames  rolled  under  the  chalky 
m%  of  the  pretty  village  of  C.     It  was 
,  tMoaded  on  one  side  by  the  remains  of  an  old 
fiiarv,  the  end  wall  of  a  chapel  with  a  Gothic 
window  of  open  tracery  in  high  preservation, 
u  rich  as  potnt  lace.    It  was  fiill  too  of  old- 
bsbioned  durable  flowers,  jessamine,  honey- 
'  Suckle,  and   the  hi^h-scented  fraxinella;    I 
,  Devrr  saw  that  delicious  plant  in  such  pro- 
fmioa.    The  garden  walks  were  almost  as 
Hnooth  as  the  floors,  thanks  to  the  two  assi- 
daoQs  serving  maidens  (nothing  like  a  man- 
sernat  ever  entered  this  maidenly  abode)  who 
ittesded  it     One,  the  under  damsel,  was  a 
Mout  strapping  eonntry  wench,  changed  from 
i  tine  to  time  as  it  happened ;  the  other  was 
. »  anch  a  fixture  as  her  mistresses.    She  had 
'  iiTsd  with  them  for  forty  years,  and,  except 
being  twice  as  big  and  twice  as  tall,  migrit 
I  h«ve  passed  for  another  sister.   She  wore  their 
'  f9vns,  (the  two  just  made  her  one,)  caps, 
Indies,  and  aprons;  talked  with  their  voices 
,ud  their  phrases;  followed  them  to  church, 
nd  sehooi,  and  market ;  scolded  the  school- 
I  numess ;  heard  the  children  their  catechism ; 
'  est  oQt  flannel  petticoats,  and  knit  stockings 
,to  give  away.    Never  was  so  complete  an 
!  imtiDee  of  assimilation !  She  had  even  be- 
,eone  like  them  in  face. 
{    Havififf  a  brother  who  resided  at  a  beautiful 
'•at  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  being  to  all 
lintems  and  purposes  of  the  patrician  order, 
tbeir  visiters  were  very  select,  and  rather 
BMre  from  the  country  than  the  town.    Six 
fonned  the  general  number,  — one  table — a 
nbber  or  a  pool — seldom  more.    As  the  only 
cbtM  of  a  very  favourite  friend,  I  used,  during 
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the  holidays,  to  be  admitted  as  a  snpenrame- 
rary ;  at  flrst  out  of  compliment  to  mamma ; 
latterly  I  stood  on  my  own  merits.  I  was 
found  to  be  a  quiet  little  girl;  an  exoellent 
bander  of  muffins  and  cakes ;  a  connoisseur 
in  green  tea;  an  amateur  of  quadrille-— the 
most  entertaining  of  all  games  to  a  looker- 
on  ;  and,  lastly  and  chiefly,  a  great  lover  and 
admirer  of  certain  bpoks,  which  filled  two 
little  shelves  at  cross-corners  with  the  chim- 
nejr — namely,  that  volume  of  Cowper*s  Poems 
which  contained  John  Gilpin,  and  the  whole 
seven  volumes  of  Sir  Cfharles  Grandison. 
With  what  delight  I  used  to  take  down  those' 
dear  books !  It  was  an  old  edition ;  perhaps 
that  very  first  edition  which,  as  Mrs.  Barbauld 
says,  the  fine  ladies  used  to  hold  up  to  one 
another  at  Ranelagh, — and  adorned  with  prints 
not  certainly  of  the  highest  merit  as  works  of 
art,  but  which  served  exceedingly  to  realise 
the  story,  and  to  make  us,  as  it  were,  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  characters.  The 
coetnme  was  pretty  much  that  of  my  worthy 
hostesses,  especially  that  of  the  two  Miss 
Selbys ;  there  was  even  in  Miss  Nancy's  face  a 
certain  likeness  to  Mrs.  Frances.  I  remember  I 
used  to  wonder  whether  she  carried  her  elbows 
in  the  same  way.  How  I  read  and  believed, 
and  believed  and  read;  and  liked  lady  G. 
though  I  thought  her  naughty ;  and  gave  all 
my  wishes  to  Harriet,  though  I  thought  her 
silly ;  and  loved  Emily  with  my  whole  heart  I 
Clementina  I  did  not  quite  understand;  nor 
(1  am  half  afraid  to  say  so)  do  I  now;  and 
Sir  Charles  I  positively  disliked.  He  was 
the  only  thing  in  the  book  that 4  disbelieved. 
Those  bowings  seemed  incredible.  At  last, 
however,  I  extended  my  faith  even  to  him; 
partly  influenced  by  the  irresistibility  of  the 
author,  partly  by  the  appearance  of  a  real 
living  beau,  who  in  the  matter  of  bowing 
might  almost  have  competed  with  Sir  Charles 
himself.  This  beau  was  no  other  than  the 
town  member,  who,  with  his  brother,  was, 
when  in  the  countiy,  the  constant  attendant 
at  these  chosen  parties. 

Our  member  was  a  man  of  seventy,  or 
thereabout,  but  wonderfully  young-looking, 
and  well-preserved.  It  was  said,  indeed,  that 
no  fading  belle  was  better  versed  in  cosmetic 
secrets,  or  more  arduously  devoted  to  the 
duties  of  the  toilet.  Fresh,  upright,  unwrin- 
kled,  pearly-teethed,  and  point-device  in  his 
accoutrements,  he  might  have  passed  for  fifty, 
— and  doubtless  often  did  pass  for  such  when 
apart  from  his  old-looking  younger  brother, 
who,  tall,  lanky,  shambflng,  long^visajfed, 
and  loosely  dressed,  gave  a  very  vivid  idea 
of  Don  Quixote  when  stripped  of  his  armour. 
Never  was  so  consummate  a  courtier  as  our 
member !  Of  good  family  and  small  fortune, 
he  had  early  in  life  been  seized  with  the  de- 
sire of  representing  the  town  in  which  he 
resided;  and  canvassing,  sheer  canvassing, 
without  eloquence,  without  talent,  without 
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bribeiy,  had  brought  him  in  and  kept  him  in. 
There  his  ambitioa  stopped.  To  be  a  mem^ 
ber  of  parliament  was  with  him  not  the  means 
but  the  end  of  advancement.  For  forty  years 
he  repreeented  an  independent  borough,  and, 
thoogn  regularly  voting  with  every  sueoessive 
ministry,  was,  at  the  end  of  his  career,  as 
poor  as  when  he  began*  He  never  sold  him- 
self, or  stood  suspected  of  selling  himself — 
perhaps  he  might  sometimes  give  himself 
away.  But  that  he  could  not  help.  It  was 
almost  impossible  for  htm  to  say  No  to  any 
body,— quite  so  to  a  minister,  or  a  constituent, 
or  a  constituent's  wife  or  daughter.  So  he 
passed  bowing  and  smiling  through  the  world, 
the  most  disinterested  of  courtiers,  the  most 
subservient  of  upright  men,  with  little  other 
annoyance  than  a  septennial  alarm— -for  some- 
times  an  opposition  was  threatened,  and  some- 
times it  came;  but  then  he  went  through  a 
double  oourse  of  smirks  and  hand-shakings, 
and  all  was  weU  again.  The  great  grievance 
of  his  life  must  have  been  the  limitation  in 
the  number  of  franks.  His  apologies,  when 
he  happened  to  be  fall,  were  such  as  a  roan 
would  make  for  a  great  fault;  his  lamenta- 
tions, such  as  might  become  a  great  misfor- 
tune. Of  course  there  was  something  ludi- 
crous in  his  courtliness,  but  it  was  not  con- 
temptible ;  it  only  wanted  to  be  obviously  dis- 
interested to  become  respectable.  The  ex- 
pression might  be  exaggerated ;  but  the  feel- 
ing was  reaL  He  was  always  ready  to  show 
kindness,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to  any 
human  being.  He  would  have  been  just  as 
civil  and  supple  if  he  had  not  been  M.  P«  It 
was  his  vocation.    He  could  not  help  it. 

This  excellent  person  was  an  old  bachelor ; 
and  there  was  a  rumour,  some  forty  or  fifty 
years  old,  that  in  the  days  of  their  bloom, 
there  had  been  a  little  love  affair,  an  attach- 
ment, some  even  said  an  engagement,  how 
broken  none  could  tell,  between  him  and  Mrs. 
Frances.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  were  symp- 
toms of  flirtation  still.  His  courtesy,  always 
gallant  to  every  female,  had  somethiuff  more 
real  and  more  tender  towards  **  Fanny ,'^  as  he 
was  wont  to  call  her ;  and  Fanny,  on  her  side, 
was  as  conscious  as  heart  could  desire.  She 
blushed  and  bridled ;  fidgeted  with  her  mit- 
tens or  her  apron ;  flirted  a  fan  nearly  as  tall 
as  herself,  and  held  her  head  on  one  side  with 
that  peculiar  air  which  I  have  noted  in  the 
shyer  birds,  and  ladies  in  love.  She  manoeu- 
vred to  get  him  next  her  at  the  tea-table; 
liked  to  l^  his  partner  at  whist ;  loved  to  talk 
of  him  in  his  absence ;  knew  to  an  hour  the 
time  of  his  return ;  and  did  not  dislike  a  little 
gentle  raillery  on  the  subject — even  1  —  But, 
traitress  to  my  sex,  how  can  I  jest  with  such 
feelings  1  Rather  let  me  sigh  over  the  world 
of  woe,  that  in  fifty  years  of  hopeless  con- 
stancy must  have  passed  through  that  maiden 
heart !  The  timid  hope ;  the  sickening  sus- 
pense; the  slow,  slow  fear;  the  bitter  disap- 


pointment ;  the  poweriess  anger ;  the  relent 
ing ;  the  forgiveness ;  and  then  again,  that  in 
terest,  kinder,  truer,  more  unchanging  thai 
friendship,  that  lingering  woman's  love — O] 
how  can  I  jest  over  such  feelings !  They  an 
passed  away — for  she  is  gone,  and  he— bu 
they  clung  by  her  to  the  last,  and  ceased  onl; 
in  death. 


A  GREAT  FARM-HOUSE. 

Tbksb  are  bad  times  for  farmers.  I  an 
sorry  for  iL  Independently  of  all  quest iont 
of  policy,  as  a  mere  matter  of  taste  and  of  oh 
association,  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  witness  th< 
hear^  hospitality,  and  to  think  of  the  socia 
happiness  of  a  great  farm-house.  No  bitua 
tion  in  life  seemed  so  richly  privileged ;  noni 
had  so  much  power  for  good  and  so  little  £o 
evil ;  it  seemed  a  place  where  pride  could  no 
live,  and  poverty  coald  not  enter.  Thesi 
thoughts  pressed  on  my  mind  the  other  day 
in  passing  the  green  sheltered  lane,  overhoo| 
with  trees  like  an  avenue,  that  leads  to  th< 
great  farm  at  M.,  where  ten  or  twelve  yean 
ago,  I  used  to  spend  so  many  pleasant  days, 
I  could  not  help  advancing  a  few  paces  up  th< 
lane,  and  then  turning  to  lean  over  the  gate, 
seemingly  gazing  on  the  rich  undulating  val« 
ley,  cTown^  with  woody  hills,  which,  as  1 
stood  under  the  dark  and  shady  arch,  ia^ 
bathed  in  the  sunshine  before  me,  but  really 
absorbed  in  thoughts  of  other  times,  in  recol- 
lections of  the  old  deligrhts  of  that  delightful 
place,  and  of  the  admirable  qualities  of  ite 
owners.  How  often  I  had  opened  that  ^te, 
and  how  gaily -» certain  of  meeting  a  smiling 
welcome— and  what  a  picture  of  comfort  it 
was! 

Passing  up  the  lane,  we  used  first  to  en- 
counter a  thick  solid  suburb  of  rioks,  of  all 
sorts,  shapes,  and  dimensions.  Then  came 
the  farm,  like  a  town;  a  magnificent  series 
of  buildings,  stables,  cart-bouses,  cow-houses, 
granaries  and  barns,  that  might  hold  half  tbe 
com  of  the  parish,  placed  at  angles  towards 
each  other,  and  mixed  with  smaller  habita- 
tions for  pigs,  dogs,  and  poultry.  They 
formed,  togewer  wiSi  the  old  substantial  farm- 
house, a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  looking  over  a 
beautiful  meadow,  which  swept  greenly  and 
abruptly  down  into  fertile  enclosures,  richly 
set  with  hedge-row  timber,  oak,  and  ash,  and 
elm.  Both  the  meadow  and  the  farm-yard 
swarmed  with  inhabitants  of  the  earth  and  of 
the  air ;  horses,  oxen,  cows,  calves,  heifers, 
sheep,  and  pigs;  beautiful  greyhounds,  all 
manner  of  poidtiy,  a  tame  goat,  and  a  pet 
donkey. 

The  master  of  this  land  of  plenty  was  well 
fitted  to  preside  over  it ;  a  thick,  stout  man, 
of  middle  height,  and  middle  age,  with  a 
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hfliltkyt  rvddy,  fqam  laeot  ali  aUre  with  in- 
trili^vDce  aad  good-hnmoiir.  There  was  a 
larkinf  jaet  in  hia  eye*  aod  a  smile  ahont  the 
eoraeia  of  his  firmly-cloaed  lipaki  that  gave 
BMuraiieo  of  good-feilowBhip.  His  Toioe  was 
Irad  eooogh  to  have  hailed  a  ship  at  eea, 
without  the  aasistance  of  a  speaking-trumpet, 
wooderfally  rich  and  round  in  its  toneS)  and 
hannooiaing  admirablv  with  his  bloff,  jovial 
Ttsafo.  He  wore  hia  dark  shining  hair  combed 
ttrs^t  oTer  hia  forehead,  and  had  a  trick, 
wb«o  paitteularly  merry,  of  8trokin|r  it  down 
with  hia  hand.  The  moment  his  right  hand 
approached  hia  bead,  out  fiew  a  jest. 

Besidea  his  own  great  farm,  the  bnsineas 
of  which  seemed  to  go  on  like  machinery,  al- 
ways re^lar,  prosperous,  and  unfailing— be- 
sides this  and  two  or  tbiee  constant  steward- 
ahips,  and  a  perpetual  succession  of  arbitral 
ttoBs,  in  which,  such  was  the  influence  of  his 
aomeaesst  his  temper,  and  his  sturdy  justice, 
that  be  was  often  named  by  both  parties,  and 
left  to  decide  alone,— in  addition  to  these  oc- 
esMtiona,  he  waa  a  sort  of  standing  overseer 
tod  churchwarden ;  he  ruled  his  own  hamlet 
like  a  despotic  monarch,  and  took  a  prime 
mioigter's  share  in  the  government  of  the 
large  parish  to  which  it  waa  attached;  and 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  whose  estates  he  ma- 
nased,  being  the  independent  member  for  an 
iadependent  borough,  he  had  every  now  and 
then  a  contested  election  on  his  shoulders. 
Etsh  that  did  not  discompose  him.    He  had 
always  leiaoie  to  receive  his  friends  at  home, 
or  to  visit  tbem  abroad  i  to  take  journeys  to 
London,  or  make  excursions  to  the  sea-side ; 
was  as  punctual  in  pleasure  as  in  business, 
aad  tiionght  being  happy  and  making  hvpyy 
u  much  the  purpose  of  his  life  as  getting 
I  rich.    His    great  amusement  was  coursing. 
'  He  kept  sereral  brace  of  capital  greyhounds, 
I  ao  high-blooded,  that  J  remember  when  five 
'  of  them  were  confined  in  five  different  ken- 
oela  on  account  of  their  ferocity.  The  greatest 
of  living  pointers  once  called  a  greyhound, 
''the  line   of  beauty  in  porpetoaT  motion.'' 
Our  friend's  large  Aom  were  a  fine  illustra- 
tioo  of  this  remark*   His  old  dog.  Hector,  for 
I  ioatanoe,  for  which  he  refused  a  hundred  gui- 
Ineas,— what  a  superb  dog  was  Hector!  —  a 
'oodel  of  grace  and  symmetry,  necked  and 
'  crested  like  an  Arabian,  and  bearing  himself 
with  a  stateliness  and  ^lantry  that  showed 
lome  ^conscience  of  his  worth.''     He  was 
the  largest  dog  I  ever  saw ;  but  so  finely  pro- 
portioned, that   the  moet  determined  fault- 
I  finder  could  call  him  neither  too  long  nor  too 
heavy.    There  was  not  an  inch  too  much  of 
;  him.    His  colour  waa  the  pureat  while,  en- 
timly  unspotted^  except  that  hia  head  was 
▼cry  regularly  and  richly  marked  with  black. 
Hector  waa  certainly  a  perfect  beauty.    But 
tlie  litUe  bitches,  on  which  hia  maater  piqued 
himsslf  still  more,  were  not,  in  my  poor  judg- 
rneat*  ao  admirable*    They  were  pretty  little 


round,  graceful  thin^,  sleek  and  glossy,  and 
for  the  most  part  milk-white,  with  the  small- 
est heads,  and  the  most  dove-like  eyes  that 
were  ever  seen.    There  was  a  peculiar  sort 
of  innocent  beauty  about  them,  like  that  of  a 
roly-poly  child.     They  were  as  gentle  as 
lambs  too :  all  the  evil  spirit  of  the  family 
evaporated  in  the  gentlemen.     But,  to  my 
thinking,  these  pretty  creatures  were  fitter  for 
the  parlour  than  the  field.   They  were  strong, 
certainly,  excellently  loined,  cat-footed,  and 
chested  like  a  war-horse ;  but  there  was  a 
want  of  length  about  them  — -  a  want  of  room, 
as  the  coursers  say ;  something  a  little,  a  very 
little  inclining  to  the  clumsy ;  a  dumpiness,  a 
p<Mnter-look.    They  went  off  like  an  arrow 
from  the  bow ;  for  the  first  hundred  yards  no* 
thing  could  stand  against  them;  then  they 
began  to  flag,  to  find  their  weight  too  much 
for  their  speed,  and  to  lose  ground  from  the 
shortness  of  the  stroke.    Up-hill,  however, 
they  were  capital.    There  their  compactness 
told.    They  turned  with  the  hare,  and  lost 
neither  wind  nor  way  in  the  sharpest  ascent. 
I  shall  never  forget  one  single-handed  course 
of   our  good  friend's    favourite  little  bitch 
Helen,  on  W.  hill.    All  the  coursers  were  in 
the  valley  below,  looking  up  to  the  hill-side 
as  on  a  moving  picture.  I  suppose  she  tamed 
the  hare  twenty  times  on  a  piece  of  green- 
sward not  much  bigger  than  an  acre,  and  as 
steep  as  the  roof  ofa  house.    It  was  an  old 
hare,  a  famous  hare,  one  that  had  baffled  half 
the  dogs  in  the  county ;  but  she  killed  him ; 
and  then,  though  almost  as  large  as  herself, 
took  it  up  in  her  mouth,  brought  it  to  her  mas- 
ter, and  laid  it  down  at  his  feet    Oh  how 
pleased  he  was !  and  what  a  pleasure  it  was 
to  see  his  triumph !    He  did  not  always  find 
W«  hill  so  fortunate.    It  is  a  high  steep  hill, 
of  a  conical  shape,  encircled  by  a  mountain 
road  winding  up  to  the  summit  like  a  cork- 
screw,—a  deep  road  dog  out  of  the  chalk, 
and  fenced  by  higlv  mounds  on  either  side. 
The  hares  always  make  for  this  hollow  way, 
as  it  is  called,  because  it  is  too  wide  for  a 
leap,  and  the  dogs  lose  much  time  in  mount- 
ing and  descending  the  sharp  acclivities.  Very 
eager  dogs,  however,  will  sometimes  dare  the 
leap,  ana  two  of  our  ^ood  friend's  favourite 
greyhounds  perished  in  the  attempt  in  two 
following  yearSk    They  were  found  dead  in 
the  hollow  way.    After  this  he  took  a  dislike 
to  distant   coursing  meetings,   and  sported 
chiefly  on  his  own  beautiful  farm. 

His  wife  was  like  her  husband,  with  a  dif- 
ference, as  they  say  in  heraldry.  Like  him 
in  looks,  only  thinner  and  paler;  like  him  in 
voice  and  phrase,  only  not  so  loud ;  like  him 
in  merriment  and  good-humour ;  like  him  in 
her  talent  of  welcoming  and  making  happy, 
and  being  kind ;  like  him  in  cheriabing  an 
abundance  of  peta,  and  in  getting  through  with 
marvellous  facility  an  astounding  quantity  of 
business  and  pleasure.    Perhaps  the  quality 
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in  which  they  resembled  each  other  most 
eompletely,  was  the  happy  ease  and  serenity 
of  behanoar,  so  seldom  foand  amongst  peo- 
ple of  the  middle  rank,  who  haye  usually  a 
nest  manner  and  a  worst,  and  whose  best 
(that  is,  the  studied,  the  company  manner)  is 
80  very  much  the  worst.  She  was  frankness 
itself;  entirely  free  from  prickly  defiance,  or 
bristling  self-lore.  She  neyer  took  offence  or 
gave  it ;  never  thought  of  herself  or  of  what 
others  would  think  of  her;  had  never  been 
afflicted  with  the  besetting  sins  of  her  station, 
a  dread  of  the  vulgar,  or  an  aspiration  after 
the  genteel.  Those  ''words  of  fear*'  had 
never  disturbed  her  delightfal  heartiness. 

Her  pets  were  her  cows,  her  poultry,  her 
bees,  and  her  flowers;  chiefly  her  poultry, 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  bees,  and  as  various 
as  the  flowers.  The  farm-yard  swarmed  with 
peacocks,  turkeys,  geese,  tame  and  wild-ducks, 
fowls,  guinea-hens,  and  pigeons;  besides  a 
brood  or  two  of  favourite  bantams  in  the  green 
court  before  the  door,  with  a  little  ridiculous 
strutter  of  a  cock  at  their  head,  who  imitated 
the  magnificent  demeanour  of  the  great  Tom 
of  the  barn-yard,  just  as  Tom  in  his  turn 
copied  the  fierce  bearing  of  that  warlike  and 
terrible  biped  the  he-turkey.  I  am  the  least 
in  the  world  afraid  of  a  turkey-cock,  and  used 
to  steer  clear  of  the  turkery  as  often  as  I 
could.  Commend  me  to  the  peaceable  vanity 
of  that  jewel  of  a  bird  the  peacock,  sweeping 
his  gorgeous  tail  along  the  grass,  or  dropping 
it  gracefully  from  some  low-boughed  tree, 
whilst  he  turns  round  his  crested  head  with 
the  air  of  a  birth-day  belle,  to  see  who  ad- 
mires him.  What  a  glorious  creature  it  is  I 
How  thoroughly  content  with  himself  and 
with  all  the  world ! 

Next  to  her  poultry  our  good  farmer's  wife 
loved  her  flower-garden;  and  indeed  it  was 
of  the  very  first  water,  the  only  thing  about 
the  place  that  was  fine.  She  was  a  real  genu- 
ine florist ;  valued  pinks,4ulips,  and  auriculas, 
for  certain  qualities  of  shape  and  colour,  with 
which  beauty  had  nothing  to  do;  preferred 
black  ranunculuses,  and  gave  into  all  those 
obliquities  of  a  tripled  refined  taste  by  which 
the  professed  florist  contrives  to  keep  pace 
with  the  vagaries  of  the  bibliomaniac.  Of 
all  odd  fashions,  that  of  dark,  gloomy,  dingy 
flowers,  appears  to  me  the  oddest.  Your  true 
Mnnois9etir  now,  shall  prefer  a  deep  puce  hol- 
lyhock, to  the  gay  pink  blossoms  which  clus- 
ter around  that  splendid  plant  like  a  pyramid 
of  roses.  So  did  she.  The  nomenclature  of 
her  garden  was  more  distressing  still.  One 
is  never  thoroughly  sociable  with  flowers  till 
they  are  naturalized  as  it  were,  christened, 
provided  with  decent,  homely,  well-wearing 
English  names.  Now  her  plants  had  all  sorts 
of  heathenish  appellations,  which,— no  oflence 
to  her  learning, — always  sounded  wrong.  I 
liked  the  bees*  garden  best ;  the  plot  of  ground 
immediately  round  their  hives,  filled  with 


common  flowers  for  their  use,  and  literally 
**  redolent  of  sweets.*'  Bees  are  insects  of 
great  taste  in  every  way,  and  seem  often  tc 
select  for  beauty  as  much  as  for  flavour.  The  j 
have  a  better  eye  for  colour  than  the  florist 
The  butterfly  is  also  a  dildtante.  Rover  th  ougfe 
he  be,  he  ^nerally  prefers  the  blossoms  tha< 
become  him  best.  What  a  pretty  picture  it 
is,  in  a  sunshiny  autumn  day,  to  see  a  brigbl 
spotted  butterfly,  made  up  of  gold  and  purple 
and  splendid  brown,  swinging  on  the  rich 
flower  of  the  china  aster ! 

To  come  back  to  our  farm.  Within  doon 
every  thing  went  as  well  as  without.  There 
were  no  fine  misses  sitting  before  the  piano, 
and  mixing  the  alloy  of  their  new-fangled 
tinsel  with  the  old  sterling  metal;  nothing 
but  an  only  son  excellently  Drought  up,  a  fail 
slim  jouth,  whose  extraordinary  and  somewhat 
pensive  elegance  of  mind  and  manner  was 
thrown  into  fine  relief  by  his  father's  loud 
hilarity,  and  harmonized  delightfully  with 
the  smiling  kindness  of  his  mother.  His 
Spensers  and  Thomsons,  too,  looked  well 
amongst  the  hyacinths  and  geraniums  thai 
filled  the  windows  of  the  little  snu?  room 
in  which  they  u^ally  sate ;  a  sort  of  after- 
thought,  built  at  an  angle  from  the  house, 
and  looking  into  the  farm-yard .  It  was  closely 
packed  with  favourite  arm-chairs,  favourite 
sofas,  favourite  tables,  and  a  side-board  deco- 
rated with  the  prize-cups  and  collars  of  the 
greyhounds,  and  generally  loaded  with  sub- 
stantial work-baskets,  jars  of  flowers,  great 
pyramids  of  home-made  cakes,  and  sparkling 
bottles  of  gooseberry-wine,  famous  all  ovei 
the  conntiT.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
portraits  of  half  a  dozen  greyhounds,  a  brace 
of  spaniels,  as  large  as  lire,  an  old  pony,  and 
the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house  in  half- 
length.  She  as  unlike  as  possible,  prim, 
mincing,  delicate,  in  lace  and  satin;  he  so 
staringfy  and  ridiculously  like,  that  when  the 
picture  fixed  its  good-humoured  eyes  upon 
you  as  you  entered  the  room,  you  were  almost 
tempted  to  say -~ how  d'ye  do  ?  — •  Alas !  the 
portraits  are  now  gone,  and  the  originals. 
Death  and  distance  nave  despoiled  that  plea- 
sant home.  The  garden  has  lost  its  smiling 
mistress  ;  the  greyhounds  their  kind  master ; 
and  new  people,  new  manners,  and  new  cares, 
have  taken  possession  of  the  old  abode  of 
peace  and  plenty — the  great  fano'^ouse. 


LUCY. 

About  a  twelvemonth  ago  we  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  a  very  faithful  and  favourite 
female  servant ;  one  who  has  spoiled  us  for 
all  others.  Nobody  can  expect  to  meet  with 
two  Lucies.  We  all  loved  Lucy — poor  Lucy ! 
She  did  not  di«— 4he  only  married ;  but  we 
were  so  sorry  to  part  with  her»  that  her  wed- 
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diagv  whscb  was  kept  aft  our  house,  was  almost 
as  tngtcal  as  a  faneral ;  and  from  pure  reg^ret 
and  afiection  we  sum  up  her  merits,  and  be* 
moan  our  loss,  just  as  if  she  had  resdiy  de- 
parted this  life. 

Lucy's  praise  is  a  most  fertile  theme :  she 
united  the  pleasant  and  amasine  qualities  of 
a  French  soubrette,  with  Uie  soTio  excellence 
of  an  English  woman  of  the  old  school,  and 
was  good  by  contraries.  In  the  first  nlace, 
she  was  exceedingly  agreeable  to  loolc  at; 
ramarkably  pretty.  She  lived  in  our  family 
eleven  years ;  but,  having  come  to  us  verr 
Toung,  was  still  under  thirty,  just  in  full 
bloom,  and  a  very  brilliant  bloom  It*  was. 
Her  fiigure  was  rather  tall,  and  rather  large, 
with  delicate  hands  and  feet,  and  a  remarkable 
ease  and  vigour  in  her  motions :  I  never  saw 
any  woman  walk  so  fast  or  so  well.  Her 
&ce  was  round  and  dimpled,  with  sparkling 
grey  ejfes*  black  eye-brows  and  ey&>lashes,  a 
profusion  of  dark  hair,  very  red  lips,  very 
while  teeth,  and  a  complexion  that  entirely 
took  away  the  look  of  vulgarity  which  the 
bceadth  and  flatness  of  her  lace  might  other- 
wise have  given.  Such  a  complexion,  so 
pure,  80  fiAeiy  grained,  so  healthily  fair,  with 
such  a  sweet  roeiness,  brightening  and  vary- 
ing like  her  dancing  e^^es  whenever  she  spoke 
or  smiled!  When  silent,  she  was  almost 
pale ;  but*  to  confess  the  truth,  she  was  not 
often  silenL  Lucy  liked  talking,  and  every 
body  liked  to  hear  her  talk.  There  is  always 
great  freshness  and  originality  in  an  une<n]- 
cated  and  quick-witted  person,  who  surprtses 
one  coutiDttally  by  unsuspected  knowledge  or 
amusing  ignorance;  and  Lucy  had  a  real 
talent  for  conversation.  Her  light  and  pleasant 
Cfemper,  her  cleverness,  her  universal  kindness, 
and  the  admirable  address,  or  rather  the  ex- 
cellent feeling,  with  which  she  contrived  to 
unite  the  most  perfect  respect  with  the  most 
cordial  and  affectionate  interest,  gave  a  singular 
eharm  to  her  prattle.  No  confidence  or  indul- 
gence—And sue  was  well  tried  with  both — 
ever  made  her  forget  herself  for  a  moment. 
All  oar  friends  used  to  loiter  at  the  door  or  in 
the  hall  to  speak  to  Lucy,  and  they  miss  her, 
and  ask  for  ner,  as  if  she  were  really  one  of 
the  faouly* — She  was  not  less  liked  b^  her 
eij^ttals*  Her  constant  simplicity  and  right- 
mindedness  kept  her  always  in  her  place  with 
them  as  with  us;  and  her  gaiety  and  good 
homooi  made  her  a  most  welcome  visiter  in 
.everr  shop  and  eottage  round.  She  had 
.  aaotber  qualification  for  village  society — she 
t  warn  an  incomparable  gossip,  luid  a  rare  genius 
for  paekiognp  news,  and  great  liberality  in  its 
diffiisioii*  Dirths, deaths, marriages,  casualties, 
qnanals,  battles,  scandal — nothing  came  amiss 
to  her*  She  could  have  furnished  a  weekly 
paper  from  her  own  stores  of  facts,  without 
oooe  leaoitiog  for  assistance  to  the  courts  of 
law  or  the  two  houses  of  parliament  She 
a  very  charitable  reporter  too ;  threw  her 


own  sunshine  into  the  shady  places,  and  would 
hope  and  doubt  as  long  as  either  was  possible. 
Her  fertility  of  intelligence  was  wonderful; 
and  so  earl y  I  Her  news  had  al ways  the  bl oom 
on  it;  there  was  no  being  beforehand  with 
Lucy,  It  was  a  little  mortifying  when  one 
came  prepared  with  something  very  recent 
and  surprising,  something  that  should  have 
made  her  start  with  astoDishment,  to  find  her 
fully  acquainted  with  the  story,  and  able  to 
furnish  you  with  twenty  particulars  that  you 
never  heard  of.  But  this  evil  had  its  peculiar 
compensation.  By  Lucy^s  aid  I  passed  with 
every  body,  but  Lucy  herself,  for  a  woman  of 
great  information,  an  excellent  authority,  an 
undoubted  reference  in  all  matters  of  gossipry. 
Now  I  lag  miserably  behind  the  time;  I 
never  hear  of  a  death  till  after  the  funeral,  nor 
of  a  wedding  till  I  read  it  in  the  papers ;  and, 
when  people  talk  of  reports  and  rumours,  they 
undo  me.  I  should  be  obliged  to  run  away 
from  the  tea-tables,  if  I  had  not  taken  the 
resolution  to  look  wise  and  sav  nothing,  and 
live  on  my  old  reputation.  Indeed,  even  now 
Lucy's  fund  is  not  entirely  exhausted ;  things 
have  not  quite  done  happening.  I  know 
nothing  new ;  but  my  knowledge  of  by-gone 
passages  is  absolute;  I  can  prophesy  past 
events  like  a  gipsy. 

Scattered  amongst  her  great  merits  Lucy 
had  a  few  small  faults,  as  all  persons  should 
have.  She  had  occasionally  an  aptness  to 
take  offence  where  none  was  intended,  and 
then  the  whole  house  bore  audible  testimony 
to  her  displeasure :  she  used  to  scour  through 
half-a-doxen  doors  in  a  minute  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  banging  them  after  her.  She  had 
rather  more  fears  than  were  quite  convenient 
of  ghosts  and  witches,  and  thunder,  and  ear- 
wigs, and  various  other  reel  and  unreal  sights 
and  sounds,  and  thought  nothing  of  rousing 
half  the  family  in  the  middle  of  the  night  at 
the  first  symptom  of  a  thundei^torm  or  an 
apparition.  She  had  a  terrible  genius  for 
music,  and  a  tremendously  powerful  shrill 
hi^h  voice.  Oh !  her  dooiHslapping  was  no- 
thing to  her  singing !  it  rang  through  one's 
head  like  the  screams  of  a  peacock.  Lastly, 
she  was  a  sad  flirt;  she  had  about  twenty 
lovers  whilst  she  lived  with  us,  probably, 
more,  but  upwards  of  twenty  she  acknow- 
ledged. Her  master,  who  watched  with  ffmt 
amusement  this  uninterrupted  and  intricate 
succession  of  favourites,  had  the  habit  of  call- 
ing her  by  the  name  of  the  reigning  beau  — 
Mrs.  Charles,  Mrs.  John,  Mrs.  Robert ;  so  that 
she  has  answered  in  her  time  to  as  many  mas* 
culine  appellations  as  would  serve  to  supply 
a  large  family  with  a  *'  commodity  of  good 
names."  Once  he  departed  from  this  cus- 
tom, and  called  her  *^  Jenny  Dennison."  On 
her  innuiring  the  reason,  we  showed  her  ^  Old 
Mortality,"  and  asked  if  she  could  not  guess. 
**  Dear  me,"  said  she,  '<  why  Jenny  Dennison 
had  only  two!"    Amongst  Lucy's  twenty 
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were  three  one-eyed  lovers,  like  the  three 
one-eyed  calendars  in  the  ''  Arabian  Nights." 
They  were  mneh  about  the  same  period,  near^ 
ly  conteniporaries,  and  one  of  them  had  nearly 
carried  off  the  fair  Helen.  If  he  had  had  two 
eyes,  his  saccess  would  have  been  certain. 
She  said  yes  and  no,  and  yes  again ;  he  was 
a  very  nice  young  man— -but  that  one  eye — 
that  unlucky  one  eye !— and  the  being  rallied 
on  her  three  calendars.  There  was  no  get- 
ting over  that  one  eye:  she  said  no,  once 
more,  and  stood  firm.  And  yet  the  pendulum 
might  have  continued  to  vibrate  many  times 
longer,  had  it  not  been  fixed  by  the  athletic 
charms  of  a  gigantic  London  tailor,  a  superb 
man,  really ;  black-haired,  black-eyed,  six  feet 
high,  and  large  in  proportion.  He  came  to 
improve  the  country  fashions,  and  fixed  his 
shoD-board  in  a  cottage  so  near  us  that  his 
garden  was  only  divided  from  our  lawn  by  a 
plantation  full  of  acacias  and  honey-suckles, 
where  **  the  air  smelt  wooingly.*'  It  followed 
of  course  that  he  should  make  love  to  Lucy, 
and  that  Lucy  should  listen.  All  was  speed- 
ily settled ;  as  soon  as  he  should  be  established 
in  a  good  business,  which,  from  his  ineom- 

S arable  talent  at  cutting  out,  nobody  conld 
oubt,  they  were  to  be  married.  But  they 
had  not  calculated  on  the  perversity  of  conn- 
try  taste ;  he  was  too  good  a  workman ;  his 
suits  fitted  over  well ;  nis  employers  missed 
certain  accustomed  awkwardnesses  and  re- 
dundancies which  passed  for  beauties;  be- 
sides, the  stiffness  and  tiehtness  which  dis- 
tinguished the  new  coat  of  the  aneien  re^hne^ 
were  wanting  in  the  make  of  this  daring  mncH 
vator.  The  shears  of  our  Bond-street  cutter 
were  as  powerful  as  the  wooden  sword  of 
Harlequin ;  he  turned  bis  clowns  into  gentle- 
men, and  their  brother  clod-hoppers  laughed 
at  them,  and  they  were  ashamed.  So  the 
poor  tailor  lost  his  customers  and  his  credit ; 
and  just  as  he  had  obtained  Lucy's  consent  to 
the  marriage,  he  walked  off  one  fair  morning, 
and  was  never  heard  of  more.  Lucy's  ab- 
sorbing feeling  on  this  catastrophe  was  aston- 
ishment, pure  unmixed  astonishment!  One 
would  have  thought  that  she  considered  fickle- 
ness as  a  female  privilege,  and  had  never  heard 
of  a  man  deserting  a  woman  in  her  life.  For 
three  days  she  could  only  wonder ;  then  came 
great  indignation,  and  a  little,  a  very  little 
grief,  which  showed  itself  not  so  much  in  her 
words,  which  were  chiefly  such  disclaimers 
as  *'  I  don't  care !  very  lucky !  happy  escape !" 
and  so  on,  as  in  her  goin^  ana  doings,  her 
aversion  to  the  poor  acacia  grove,  and  even 
to  the  sight  and  smell  of  honeysuckles,  her 
total  loss  of  memory,  and  above  all,  in  the 
distaste  she  showed  to  new  conquests.  She 
paid  her  faithless  suitor  the  compliment  of  re- 
maining loveriess  for  three  weary  months; 
and  when  she  relented  a  little,  she  admitted 
no  fresh  adorer,  nothing  but  an  old  hangep- 
OD ;  one  not  quite  discarded  during  the  tailor's 


reign ;  one  who  had  dangled  after  her  dnrin; 
the  long  courtship  of  the  three  calendars ;  on 
who  was  the  handiest  and  most  complaisan 
of  wooers,  a)wavs  ready  to  fill  up  an  interval 
like  a  book,  wnich  can  be  laid  aside  whe 
company  comes  in,  and  resumed  a  month  ai 
terwards  at  the  very  page  and  line  where  th 
reader  left  off.  I  think  it  was  an  affair  c 
amusement  and  convenience  on  both  sides 
Lucy  never  intended  to  marry  this  commod 
ous  stopper  of  love  gaps ;  and  he,  though  h 
courted  her  for  ten  mortal  years,  never  mad 
a  direct  offer,  till  after  the  banns  were  put 
lishe^  between  her  and  her  present  tiasband 
then,  indeed,  ho  said  he  was  sornr  —  he  ha 
hoped—- was  it  too  lateT  and  so  K>rth.  Ah 
his  sorrow  was  nothing  to  oars,  and,  when  i 
came  to  the  point,  nothing  to  Lucy's.  Sh 
cried  every  da^  for  a  fortnight,  and  had  nc 
her  successor  m  office,  the  new  housemaid 
arrived,  I  do  really  believe  that  this  love 
would  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  many  sue 
cessors  to  the  unfortunate  tailor. 

I  hope  that  her  choice  has  been  fortunate 
it  is  certainly  very  different  from  what  we  al 
expected.  The  happy  man  had  been  a  neigh 
hour,  (not  on  the  side  of  the  acacia-trees,)  an< 
on  his  removal  to  a  greater  distance  the  mar 
riage  took  place.  Poor  dear  Lucy !  her  spouse 
is  the  greatest  possible  contrast  to  herself 
ten  years  younger  at  the  very  least;  well 
looking,  but  with  no  expression  good  or  ba( 
—I  don't  think  he  could  smile,  if  he  would— 
assuredly  he  never  tries ;  well  made,  but  as 
stiff  as  a  poker ;  I  dare  say  he  never  ran  three 
yards  in  his  life;  perfectly  steady,  sober 
honest,  and  industrious;  but  so  young,  sc 
grave,  so  dull !  one  of  your  **  demure  boys,' 
as  Fallstaff  calls  them,  '*  that  never  come  tc 
proof."  You  might  guess  a  mile  off  that  hi 
was  a  schoolmaster,  from  the  swelling  pom- 
posity  of  gait,  the  solemn  decorum  of  manner, 
the  affectation  of  age  and  wisdom,  which  con* 
trast  so  oddly  with  his  young  unmeaning  face. 
The  moment  he  speaks,  you  are  certain.  No- 
body but  a  village  pedagogue  ever  did  or  evei 
could  talk  like  Mr.  Brown,— ever  displayed 
such  elaborate  politeness,  such  a  study  of 
phrases,  such  choice  words  and  long  words, 
and  fine  words  and  hard  words !  He  speaks 
by  the  book,— the  spelling  book,  and  is  civil 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Polite  Letter- Writ c^r. 
He  is  so  entirely  without  tact,  that  he  does 
not  in  the  least  understand  the  impression 
produced  by  his  wife's  delightful  manners, 
and  interrupts  her  perpetually  to  speechify 
and  apologise,  and  explain  and  amend.  He 
is  fond  of  her,  nevertheless,  in  his  own  cold, 
slow  way,  and  proud  of  her,  and  grateful  to 
her  friends,  and  a  very  good  kind  of  yoang 
man  altogether;  only  that  I  cannot  quite  for- 
give him  for  taking  Lucy  away  in  the  finst 
place,  and  making  her  a  schooUmistress  io 
the  second.  She  a  school-mistress,  a  keeper 
of  silence,  a  maintainor  of  discipline,  a  scold- 
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eft  a  piiDiaher!    Ah!  Bhe  would  rather  be 
Koldra  herself;  it  would  be  a  far  lighter  pun- 
iihiiieDt.    Lney  likee  her  vocation  as  little  as 
I  do.    She  has  not  the  natural  loye  of  chil- 
drea,  which  would  reconcile  her  to  the  evils 
thej  cause;  and  she  has  a  real  passion  for 
cleaoliness,  a  fiery  spirit  of  dispatch,  which 
cannot  endure  the  dust  and  litter  created  by 
the  liuie  troop  on  the  one  hand,  or  their  tor- 
menfii^  slowness  and  stupidity  on  the  other. 
She  was  the  quickest  and  neatest  of  work- 
women, piqued  herself  on  completing  a  shirt 
or  a  gown  sooner  and  better  than  seemed  pos- 
sible, and  was  scandalized  at  finding  such 
talents  degraded  to  the  ignoble  occupations 
of  tacking  a  Quarter  of  a  yard  of  hemming  for 
one,  pinning  naif  a  seam  for  another,  picking 
out  the  crooked  stitching  of  a  third,  and  work- 
in?  over  the  weak  irregular  burst-out  button- 
hole of  a  fourth.    When  she  first  went  to 
S       ,  she  was  strongly  tempted  to  do  all  the 
work  herself.    **The  children  would  have 
liked  it,'*  said  she, «« and  really  I  don*t  think 
tbs  mothers  would  have  objected ;  they  care 
for  nothing  but  marking.    There  are  seven 

E'rls  now  ID  the  school  working  samplers  to 
t  framed.  Such  a  waste  of  silk,  and  time, 
and  trouble !  I  said  to  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  said  to  me''— Then  she  recounted  the 
whole  battle  of  the  samplers,  and  her  defeat; 
and  then  she  sent  for  one  which,  in  spite  of 
her  declaration  that  her  girls  never  finished 
aoy  thing,  was  quite  completed  (probably 
with  a  good  deal  of  her  assistance),  and  of 
which,  notwithstanding  her  rational  objection 
to  its  uselessness,  Lucy  was  not  a  little  proud. 
She  held  ft  up  with  great  delight,  pointed  out 
all  the  beauties,  selected  her  own  favourite 
parts,  especially  a  certain  square  rose-bud, 
aad  the  landscape  at  the  bottom ;  and  finally 
piaoed  it  against  the  wall,  to  show  the  effect 
U  would  have  when  framed.  Really,  that 
nmpler  was  a  superb  thing  in  its  way.  First 
esme  a  plain  pink  border ;  then  a  green  bor- 
der, aig-aag ;  then  a  crimson,  wavy ;  then  a 
brswn,  of  a  different  and  more  complicated 
^f^^^i  ^cn  ^®  alphabet,  great  and  small, 
19  erery  colour  of  the  rainbow,  followed  by  a 
TOW  ef  figures,  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  flower, 
aame  unvnown,  tulip,  poppy,  lily,^-something 
orange  or  scarlet,  or  orange-scarlet;  on  the 
other  by  the  famous  rose-bud ;  the  divers  sen- 
tesces,  religious  and  moral ;— Lucy  was  quite 
provoked  with  me  for  not  being  able  to  read 
tkfm :  I  dare  sav  she  thought  in  her  heart  that 
I  was  as  stupid  as  any  of  her  scholars ;  but 
Mrer  was  MS.  so  illegible,  not  even  my  own, 
u  the  print  work  of  that  sampler — then,  last 
ud  finest,  the  landscape,  in  all  its  glory.  It 
oeeupied  the  whole  narrow  line  at  the  bottom, 
and  was  composed  with  great  regularity.  In 
the  centre  was  a  house  of  a  bright  scarlet, 
with  yellow  windows,  a  green  door,  and  a 
bioe roof:  oo  one  side,  a  man  with  a  dog;  on 
the  o^r,  a  woman  with  a  caw-this  is  Lucy's 


information ;  I  should  never  have  guessed  that 
there  was  any  difference,  except  in  colour,  be- 
tween the  man  and  the  woman,  the  dog  and 
the  cat ;  they  were  in  form,  height,  and  size, 
alike  to  a  thread ;  the  man  grey,  the  woman 
pink,  his  attendant  white,  and  her's  black. 
Next  to  these  figures,  on  either  side,  rose  two 
fir-trees  from  two  red  flower-pots,  nice  little 
round  bushes  of  a  bright  green  intermixed 
with  brown  stitches,  which  Lucy  explained, 
not  to  me. -»**  Don't  you  see  the  fir-cones. 
Sir  1  Don't  you  remember  how  fond  she  used 
to  be  of  picking  them  up  in  her  little  basket 
at  the  dear  old  place  ?  roor  thing,  I  thought 
of  her  all  the  time  that  I  was  working  them ! 

Don't  you  like  the  fir-cones  1" Aner  this, 

I  looked  at  the  landscape  almost  as  lovingly 
as  Lucy  herself. 

With  all  her  dislike  to  keepin?  school,  the 
dear  Lucy  seems  happy.  In  addition  to  the 
merciful  spirit  of  conformity,  which  shapes 
the  mind  to  the  situation,  whatever  that  may 
be,  she  has  many  sources  of  vanity  and  com- 
fort^-her  house  above  all.  It  is  a  very  re- 
spectable dwelling,  finely  placed  on  the  edge 
of  a  large  common,  close  to  a  high-road,  with 
a  pretty  flower-court  before  it,  shaded  by  four 
horse-chestnuts  cut  into  arches,  a  sashed  win- 
dow on  either  side  of  the  door,  and  on  the 
door  a  brass  knocker,  which  being  securely 
nailed  down,  serves  as  a  quiet  peaceable  han- 
dle for  all  goers,  instead  of  the  importunate 
and  noisy  use  for  which  it  was  designed. 
Jutting  out  at  one  end  of  the  court  is  a  small 
stable;  retiring  back  at  the  other,  a  large 
school-room ;  and  behind,  a  yard  for  children, 
pigs,  and  poultry,  a  garden,  and  an  arbour. 
The  inside  is  full  of  comfort ;  miraculously 
clean  and  orderly  for  a  village  school,  and 
with  a  little  touch  of  very  allowable  finery  in 
the  gay  window-curtains,  the  cupboard  full 
of  pretty  china,  the  handsome  chairs,  the 
bright  mahogany  table,  the  shining  tea-urn, 
and  brilliant  tea-tray,  that  decorate  the  par- 
lour. What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  see  Lucy  pre- 
siding in  that  parlour,  in  all  the  glory  of  her 
honest  aflfection  and  her  warm  hospitality, 
making  tea  for  the  three  guests  whom  she 
loves  best  in  the  world,  vaunting  with  courte- 
ous pride  her  home-made  bread  and  her  fresh 
butter,  yet  thinking  nothing  good  enough  for 
the  occasion ;  smiling  and  glowing,  and  look- 
ing the  very  image  of  beautiful  happiness.  — - 
Such  a  moment  almost  consoles  us  for  losing 
her. 

Lucy's  pleasure  is  in  her  house ;  mine  is  in 
its  situation.  The  common  on  which  it  stands 
is  one  of  a  series  of  heathy  hills,  or  rather  a 
high  table-land,  pierced  in  one  part  by  a 
ravine  of  marahy  ground,  filled  with  alder 
bushes  growing  larger  and  larger  as  the  val- 
ley widens,  and  at  last  mixing  with  the  fine 

old  oaks  of  the  forest  of  P .    Nothing 

can  be  mnre  delightful  than  to  sit  on  the  steep 
brow  of  the  hill,  amongst  the  fragrant  heath- 
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flowerSf  the  bine-bells,  and  the  wild  thyme, 
and  look  upon  the  sea  of  trees  spreading  out 
beneath  us ;  the  sluggish  water  just  peeping 
from  amid  the  alders,  giving  brightly  back  the 
bright  blue  sky ;  and,  farther  down,  herds  of 
rough  ponies,  and  of  small  stunted  cows,  the 
we^th  of  the  poor,  coming  up  from  the  forest. 
I  ha?e  sometimes  seen  two  hundred  of  these 
cows  together,  each  belonging  to  a  different 
person,  and  distinguishing  and  obeyin?  the 
call  of  its  milker.  All  the  boundaries  of  this 
heath  are  beautiful.  On  one  side  is  the  hang- 
ing copijice,  where  the  lily  of  the  valley  grows 
80  plentifully  amongst  broken  ridges  and  fox- 
earths,  and  the  roots  of  pollard-trees.  On  an- 
other are  the  immense  fir  plantations  of  Mr. 
B.,  whose  balmy  odour  hangs  heavily  in  the 
air,  or  comes  sailing  on  the  breeze  like  smoke 
across  the  landscape.  Farther  on,  beyond  the 
pretty  parsonage-house,  with  its  short  avenue. 
Its  fitth-ponds,  and  the  magnificent  poplars 
which  form  a  landmark  for  many  miles  round, 
rise  the  rock-like  walls  of  the  old  city  of 
S  )  one  of  the  most  perfect  Roman  re- 
mains now  existing  in  England.  The  wall 
can  be  traced  all  round,  rising  sometimes  to  a 
height  of  twenty  feet,  over  a  deep  narrow 
si  in  of  meadow  land,  once  the  ditch,  and  still 
full  of  aauatic  flowers.  The  ground  within 
rises  level  with  the  top  of  the  wall,  which  is 
of  grey  stone,  crowned  with  the  finest  forest 
trees,  whose  roots  seem  interlaced  with  the 
old  masonry,  and  covered  with  wreaths  of 
ivy,  brambles,  and  a  hundred  other  trailing 
plants.  Close  by  one  of.  the  openings,  which 
mark  the  site  of  the  gates,  is  a  graduated  ter- 
race, called  by  antiquaries  the  Amphitheatre, 
which  commands  a  rich  and  extensive  view, 
and  is  backed  by  the  village  church  and  an 
old  farm-house,  —  the  sole  buildings  in  that 
once  populous  city,  whose  streets  are  now 
traced  only  by  the  blighted  and  withered  ap- 
pearance of  the  ripening  com.  Roman  coins 
and  urns  are  oAcn  ploughed  up  there,  and  it 
M  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  lovers  of  '*  hoar 
antiquity.*'  But  the  beauty  of  the  place  is  in- 
dependent of  its  noble  associations.  The  very 
heart  expands  in  the  deep  verdure  and  perfect 
loneliness  of  that  narrow  winding  valley, 
fenced  on  one  side  by  steep  coppices  or  its 
own  tall  irregular  hedge,  on  the  other  by  the 
venerable  crag-like  wall,  whose  proud  coronet 
of  trees,  its  jutting  ivy,  its  nuge  twisted 
thorns,  its  briery  festoons,  and  the  deep  caves 
where  the  rabbits  burrow,  make  the  old  bul- 
wark seem  no  work  of  man,  but  a  majestic 
piece  of  nature.  As  a  picture  it  is  exquisite. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  mixture  of  those 
varied  peens  so  crisp  and  life-like,  with  the 
crumbbng  grey  stone ;  nothing  more  perfectly 
in  harmony  with  the  solemn  beauty  of  the 
place,  than  the  deep  cooings  of  the  wood- 
pigeons,  who  abouna  in  the  walls.  I  know 
DO  pleasure  so  intense,  so  soothing,  so  apt  to 
bring  sweet  tears  into  the  eyes,  or  to  awaken 


thoughts  that  *'  lie  too  deep  for  tears,**  as  a 
walk  round  the  old  city  on  a  fine  summer 
evening.  A  ride  to  S was  always  de- 
lightful to  me,  even  before  it  became  the  re- 
sidence of  Lucy ;  it  is  now  my  prime  festival. 
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TBS   FIBST  PSIMRO0£. 

Mjuich  6th. — Fine  March  weather:  bol^ 
terous,  blustering,  much  wind  and  squalls  oT 
rain ;  and  yet  the  sky,  where  the  clouds  are 
swept  away,  delieiously  blue,  with  snatches 
of  sunshine,  bright,  and  clear,  and  healthful, 
and  the  roads,  in  spite  of  the  slight  glittering 
showers,  crisply  dry.  Altogether,  the  day  is 
tempting,  veiy  tempting.  It  will  not  do  for 
the  dear  conrnion,  that  windmill  of  a  walk ; 
but  the  close  sheltered  lines  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  which  keep  out  just  enough  of  tlie 
stormy  air,  and  let  in  all  the  sun,  will  be  de- 
lightful. Past  our  old  house,  and  round  by 
the  winding  lanes,  and  the  work-housci  and 
across  the  lea,  and  so  into  the  turnpike-road 
again,  —  that  is  our  route  for  to-day.  Forth 
we  set,  May-flower  and  I,  rejoicing  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  still  more  in  the  wind,  which  gives 
such  an  intense  feeling  of  existence,  and  co- 
operating with  brisk  motion  sets  our  blood 
and  our  spirits  in  a  glow.  For  mere  physical 
pleasure  Uiere  is  nothing  perhaps  equal  to  the 
enjoyment  of  being  drawn,  in  a  light  carriage, 
against  such  a  wind  as  this,  by  a  blood  hor&e 
at  his  height  of  speed.  Walking  comes  next 
to  it ;  but  walking  is  not  quite  so  luxurious  or 
so  spiritual,  not  quite  so  much  what  one  fan- 
cies of  flying,  or  being  carried  above  the 
clouds  in  a  balloon. 

Nevertheless,  a  walk  is  a  good  thing ;  espe- 
cially under  this  southern  hedgerow,  where 
nature  is  just  beginning  to  live  again:  the 
perriwinkles,  with  their  starry  blue  flowers, 
and  their  shining  myrtle-like  leaves,  garland- 
ing the  bushes;  woodbines  and  elder  trees, 
pushing  out  their  small  swelling  buds;  and 
grasses  and  mosses  springing  forth  in  every 
variety  of  brown  and  green.  Here  we  are  at 
the  comer  where  four  lanes  meet,  or  rather 
where  a  passable  road  of  stones  and  gravel 
crosses  an  impassable  one  of  beautiful  but 
treacherous  tun,  and  where  the  small  white 
farm-house,  scarcely  larger  than  a  cottage,  and 
the  well-stocked  ricv-yard  behind,  tell  of  com- 
fort and  order,  but  leave  all  unguessed  the 
great  riches  of  the  master.  How  he  became 
so  rich  is  almost  a  puzzle ;  for  though  the  farm 
be  his  own,  it  is  not  large ;  and,  though  pru- 
dent and  frugal  on  ordinary  occasions,  farmer 
Barnard  is  no  miser.  His  horses,  dogs,  and 
igs,  are  the  best  kept  in  the  parish,— 'May 

rself,  although  her  beauty  be  injured  by  her 
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fittnos,  half  envies  the  pligbt  of  hie  bitch 
Rj;  biB  wife*8  gowne  end  shawls  cost  as 
much  igain  as  any  shawls  or  gowns  in  the 
TiUigs:  his  dinner  parties  (to  he  sore  they 
ire  not  fteqiient)  display  twice  the  ordinary 
qouilitjof  good  Uiings^two  conples  of  ducks, 
two  dishes  of  green  peas,  two  turkey  poults, 
two  gammons  of  bacon,  two  plum-puddings ; 
moreorer,  he  keeps  a  single-horse  chaise,  and 
hu  bnilt  and  endowed  a  Methodist  chapel. 
Yet  iM  be  the  richest  man  in  these  parts.  Every 
tbifl^  prospers  with  him«  Money  drifts  about 
bim  like  snow.  He  looks  like  a  rich  man. 
There  ia  a  sturdy  squareness  of  face  and 
6^k;  a  good-humoured  obstinacy;  a  civil 
UDportaoee.  He  never  boasts  of  his  wealth, 
or  fives  himself  undue  airs ;  but  nobody  can 
nMt  bim  at  market  or  vestiy  without  finding 
oat  immediately  that  he  is  the  richest  man 
there.  They  hare  no  child  to  all  this  money: 
bat  there  is  an  adopted  nephew,  a  fine  spirited 
H  who  may,  perhaps,  some  day  or  other, 
pby  the  pan  of  a  fountain  to  the  reservoir. 

Now  torn  up  the  wide  road  till  we  come  to 
the  open  common,  with  its  park-like  trees,  its 
beautifal  stream,    wandering   and    twisting 
lioof,  and  its  rural  bridge.     Here  we  turn 
asaio,  past  thai  other  white  farm-house,  half 
hiiideii  by  the  magnificent  elms  which  stand 
before  it    Ah !  riches  dwell  not  ^ere ;  bat 
titfic  is  found  the  next  best  thing-— on  indus- 
iriotts  and  light-hearted  poverty.     Twenty 
jtm  ago  Racbel  Hilton  was  the  prettiest  and 
omiest  lass  in  the  country.    Her  father,  an 
oM  gim»'keeper,  had  retired  to  a  village  ale- 
boose,  where  nis  good  beer,  his  social  humour, 
ifld  bis  black-eyed  daughter,  brought  much 
ctMoo.    She  had  lovers  by  the  score;  but 
Joseph  White,  the  dashing  and  lively  son  of 
38  opulent  farmer,  carried  off  the  fair  Rachel. 
IVy  married  and  settled  here,  and  here  they 
h?  still,  as  merrily  as  ever,  with  fourteen 
(biUren  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  from  nineteen 
'years  to  nineteen  months,  working  harder  than 
>&T  people  in  the  parish,  and  enjoying  them- 
.ttiroi  more.    I  would  match  them  for  labour 
;ZBd  taoghter  against  any  family  in  England. 
!^  b)  a  blithe.  Jolly  dame,  whose  beauty  has 
I  iaipitiied  into  comeliness :  he  is  tall,  and  thin, 
iM  bony,  with  sinews  like  whipcord,  a  strong 
,  Incly  voice,  a  sharp,  weather-beaten  face,  and 
ryts  and  lips  that  smile  and  brighten  when  he 
'  spnks  into  a  moat  conta^ous  hilarity.   They 
^  Tfrj  BOOT,  and  I  of\en  wish  them  richer ; 
bot  I  doflrt  know— -perhaps  it  might  put  them 
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I  Qmte  close  to  fanner  White's  is  a  little 
|cbaai  cottage,  white-washed  once,  and  now 
^  a  cad  state  of  betweenitTi  where  dangling 
fUtekiogs  and  shirts  swelled  by  the  wind,  dry- 
(^  lA  a  neglected  garden,  give  signal  of  a 
wberwoman.  There  dwells,  at  present  in  a 
Rati*  of  mngle  blessedness,  Betty  Adams,  the 
wife  oC  our  sometimes  gardener.  I  never  saw 
iui|  ooe  who  so  much  reminded  me  in  person 
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of  that  lady  whom  every  body  knows.  Mistress 
MegMernlies; — ^as  tall,  as  grizzled,  as  stately, 
as  dark,  as  gipsy-looking,  bonneted  and  gowned 
like  her  prototype,  and  almost  as  oracular. 
Here  the  resemblance  ceases.  Mrs.  Adams 
is  a  perfectly  honest,  industrious,  pains-taking 
person,  who  earns  a  good  deal  of  money  by 
washing  and  charing,  and  spends  it  in  other 
luxuries  than  tidiness,— in  green  tea,  and  gin, 
and  snuff.  Her  husband  lives  in  a  great  fam- 
ily ten  miles  off.  He  is  a  capital  gardener— 
or  rather  he  would  be  so,  if  he  were  not  too 
ambitious.  He  undertakes  all  things,  and 
finishes  none.  But  a  smooth  tongue,  a  know- 
ing look,  and  a  great  capacity  of  labour,  carry 
him  through.  Let  him  but  like  his  ale  and 
his  master,  and  he  will  do  work  enough  for 
four.  Give  him  his  own  way,  and  his  full 
quantum,  and  nothing  comes  amiss  to  him. 

Ah,  May  is  boundmg  forward  !  Her  silly 
heart  leaps  at  the  sight  of  the  old  place — and 
so,  in  good  truth,  does  mine.  What  a  pretty 
place  it  was,— or  rather,  how  pretty  I  thought 
It!  I  suppose  1  should  have  thought  any 
place  so  where  I  had  spent  eighteen  happy 
years.  But  it  was  really  pretty.  A  lar^e, 
heavy,  white  house,  in  the  simplest  style, 
surrounded  hj  fine  oaks  and  elms,  and  tall 
massy  plantations  shaded  down  into  a  beautiful 
lawn,  by  wild  overgrown  shrubs,  bowerr 
acacias,  ragged  sweet-briars,  promontories  oi 
dogwood,  and  Portugal  laurel,  and  bays  over- 
hung by  laburnum  and  bird-cherry ;  a  long 
piece  of  water  letting  light  into  we  picture, 
and  looking  just  like  a  natural  stream,  the 
banks  as  rude  and  wild  as  the  shrubbery,  in- 
terspersed with  broom,  and  fur^,  and  bramble, 
and  pollard  oaks  covered  with  ivy  and  honey- 
suckle ;  the  whole  enclosed  by  an  old  mossy 
park  paling,  and  terminating  in  a  series  of 
rich  meadows,  richly  planted.  This  is  an 
exact  description  of  the  home  which,  three 
years  ago,  it  nearly  broke  my  heart  to  leave. 
What  a  tearing  up  by  the  roots  it  was !  I 
have  pitied  cabbage  plants  and  celery,  and 
all  transplantable  Siings,  ever  since ;  though, 
in  common  with  them  and  with  other  vege- 
tables, the  first  agony  of  the  transportation 
being  over,  I  have  taken  such  firm  and  tenap 
cious  hold  of  my  new  soil,  that  I  would  not 
for  the  world  be  pulled  up  again,  even  to  be 
restored  to  the  old  beloved  ground ;  not  even 
if  its  beauty  were  undiminished,  which  is  by 
no  means  the  case ;  for  in  those  three  years 
it  has  thrice  changed  masters,  and  every  suc- 
cessive possessor  has  brought  the  curse  of 
improvement  upon  the  place :  so  that  between 
filling  up  the  water  to  cure  dampness,  cutting 
down  trees  to  let  in  prospects,  planting  to 
keep  them  out,  shutting  up  windows  to  darken 
the  inside  of  the  house,  (by  which  means  one 
end  looks  precisely  as  an  eight  of  spades 
would  do  ttist  should  have  the  misfortune 
to  lose  one  of  his  corner  pips,)  and  building 
colonnades  to  lighten  the  out,  added  to  a  gen- 
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eral  clearance  of  pollards,  and  brambles,  and 
ivy,  and  honeysuckles,  and  park  palings,  and 
irregular  shrubs,  the  poor  place  is  so  trans- 
mogrified, that  if  it  had  its  old  looking-glass, 
the  water,  back  again,  it  would  not  know  its 
own  face.  And  yet  I  love  to  haunt  round 
about  it:  so  does  May.  Her  particular  at- 
traction is  a  certain  broken  bank  full  of  rabbit 
burrows,  into  which  she  insinuates  her  long 
pliant  head  and  neck,  and  tears  her  pretty  feet 
ny  vain  scratchings :  mine  is  a  warm  sunny 
hedgerow,  in  the  same  remote  field,  famous 
for  early  flowers.  Never  was  a  spot  more 
variously  flowery:  primroses  yellow,  lilac 
white,  violets  of  either  hue,  cowslips,  oxlips, 
arums,  orchises,  wild  hyacinths,  ground  ivy, 
pansies,  strawberries,  heartVease,  formed  a 
small  part  of  the  Flora  of  that  wild  hedge- 
row. How  profusely  they  covered  the  sunny 
open  slope  under  the  weeping  birch,  **the 
lady  of  the  woods," — and  now  often  have  I 
started  to  see  the  early  innocent  brown  snake, 
who  loved  the  spot  as  well  as  I  did,  winding 
along  the  young  blossoms,  or  rustling  among 
the  fallen  leaves !  There  are  primrose  leaves 
already,  and  short  grrcen  buds,  but  no  flowers ; 
not  even  in  that  furze  cradle  so  full  of  roots, 
where  they  used  to  blow  as  in  a  basket.  No, 
my  May,  no  rabbits !  no  primroses !  We  may 
as  well  get  over  the  gate  into  the  woody 
winding  lane,  which  will  bring  us  home  again. 
Here  we  are,  making  the  best  of  our  way 
between  the  old  elms  that  arch  so  solemnly 
over  head,  dark  and  sheltered  even  now.  They 
say  that  a  spirit  haunts  this  deep  pool  —  a 
white  lady  without  a  head.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  seen  her,  often  as  I  have  paced  this 
lane  at  deep  midnight,  to  hear  the  nightingales, 
and  look  at  the  glow-worms ; — but  there,  better 
and  rarer  than  a  thousand  ghosts,  dearer  even 
Uian  nightingales  and  glow-worms,  there  is  a 
primrose,  the  firat  of  the  year ;  a  tuft  of  prim- 
roses, springing  in  yonder  sheltered  nook, 
from  the  mossy  roots  of  an  old  willow,  and 
living  again  in  the  clear  bright  pool.  Oh, 
how  beautiful  they  are  —  three  fully  blown, 
and  two  bureting  buds!  how  glad  I  am  I 
came  this  way !  They  are  not  to  be  reached. 
Even  Jack  Rapley*8  love  of  the  difficult  and 
the  unattainable  would  fail  him  here:  May 
herself  could  not  stand  on  that  steep  bank. 
So  tnueh  the  better.  Who  would  wish  to 
disturb  them  1  There  they  live  in  their  inno* 
cent  and  their  fragrant  beauty,  sheltered  from 
the  storms,  and  rejoicing  in  the  sunshine,  and 
looking  as  if  they  could  feel  their  happiness. 
Who  would  disturb  them  1  Ob,  how  glad  1 
am  I  came  this  way  home ! 


BRAMLEY  MAYING. 

Mb.  GKorrRBT  Crayon  has,  in  his  delight- 
ful but  somewhat  fanciful  writings,  brought 


into  general  view  many  old  sports  and  c 
toms,  some  of  which,  indeed,  still  linger  ah 
the  remote  counties,  familiar  as  local  peci 
arities  to  their  inhabitants,  whilst  the  gret 
part  lie  buried  in  books  of  the  Elizabeil 
age,  known  only  to  the  curious  in  Engl 
literature.  One  rural  custom  which  wo 
have  enchanted  him,  and  which  prevails 
the  north  of  Hampshire,  he  has  not  notic 
and  probably  does  not  know.  Did  any  of 
readera  ever  hear  of  a  Maying  ?  Let  not  i 
notions  of  chimney-sweeps  soil  the  imagi 
tion  of  the  gay  Londoner !  A  country  May 
is  altogether  a  different  affair  from  the  stz 
exhibitions  which  mix  so  much  pity  with 
mirth,  and  do  the  heart  good,  periiaps,  but 
by  gladdening  it.  A  country  Maying  i^ 
meeting  of  the  lads  and  lasses  of  two  or  th 
parishes,  who  assemble  in  certain  erectii 
of  green  boughs,  called  May-houses,  to  dai 
and-— but  I  am  going  to  tell  all  about  it  in  < 
order,  and  must  not  .forestall  my  descripti 

Last  year  we  went  to  Bramley    Mayi 
There  had  been  two  or  three  such  mei 
makings  before  in  that  inaccessible  neighbc 
hood,  where  the  distance  of  large  towns, 
absence  of  great  houses,  and  the  conseqa 
want  of  all  decent  roads,  together  with 
country  of  peculiar  wildness  and  beauty,  c< 
bine  to  produce  a  sort  of  modern  Arca< 
We  had  intended  to  assist  at  a  Maying  in 
forest  of  Pamber,  thinking  that  the  deep  g\w 
of  that  fine  woodland  sceneiy  would  be  m 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  old  English  me 
ment,  as  it  breathed  more  of  Robin  Hood  i 
Maid  Marian  than  a  mere  village  green- 
say  nothing  of  its  being  of  the  two  more 
cessible  by  four-footed  and  two-wheeled  c 
veyances.      But  the  Pamber  day  had  b< 
suffered  to  pass,  and  Brambley  was  the  1 
Maying  of  tne  season.    So  to  Bramley 
went. 

As  we  had  a  considerable  distance  to  ( 
we  set  out  about  noon,  intending  to  return 
dinner  at  six.  Never  was  a  day  more  ci 
genial  to  a  happy  purpose !  It  was  a  day  mt 
for  country  weddings  and  dances  on  the  gn 
— a  day  of  dazzling  light,  of  ardent  sunshi 
falling  on  hedge-rows  and  meadows  fn 
with  spring  showera.  You  might  almost  ( 
the  ^ss  grow  and  the  leaves  expand  Qn< 
the  influence  of  that  vivifying  warmth ;  i 
we  passed  through  the  well-known  and  het 
tiful  scenery  of  W.  Park,  and  the  pretty  i 
lage  of  M.,  virith  a  feeling  of  new  admiratii 
as  if  we  had  never  before  felt  their  chtra 
so  gloriously  did  the  trees  in  their  you 
leaves,  the  grass  springing  beneath  them,  1 
patches  of  golden  broom  and  deeper  furze,  t 
cottages  covered  with  roses,  the  bloom! 
orchards,  and  the  light  snowy  sprays  of  ( 
cherry-trees  tossing  their  fair  blossoms  acre 
the  deep-blue  sky,  pour  npon  the  eye  the  f 
magic  of  colour.  On  we  passed  gaily  a 
happily  as  far  as  we  knew  our  way — perha 
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t  little  fartlier,  for  the  place  of  our  destination 
was  new  to  both  of  us,  when  we  had  the  lack, 
good  or  bad,  to  meet  with  a  director  in  the 
peraoti  of  the  butcher  of  M.  My  companion 
ts  known  to  most  people  within  a  circuit  of 
ten  miles;  so  we  had  ready  attention  and 
mo9t  civil  ^idance  from  the  man  of  beef  and 
muttoiy— a  prodigious  person,  almost  as  big 
ts  a  piise  ox,  as  roey  and  jovial-looking  as 
FalstaiT  himself, — who  was  standing  in  the 
road  with  a  slender  shrewd-looking  boy,  apt 
and  ready  enougb  to  have  passed  for  the  page. 
He  soon  sare  as  the  proper,  cnstomarr*  and 
DoiDtetligible  directions  as  to  lanes  and  turn- 
inga— first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  then 
roami  farmer  Jennings*  close,  then  across  the 
Holy  Brook,  then  to  the  right  aeain — ^till  at 
Int,  teeing  us  completely  bewildered,  he  of- 
fered to  send  the  boy,  who  was  going  our 
way  for  half  a  mile  to  carry  out  a  shoulder 
ofTml,  to  attend  us  to  that  distance  as  a 
Ipiide ;  an  offer  gratefully  accepted  by  all  par- 
ties, especially  tne  lad,  whom  we  reiieTed  of 
his  barthen  and  took  np  behind,  where  he 
fwan^  in  ao  odd  but  apparently  satisfactory 
postore,  between  running  and  riding.  While 
hccoDtintted  with  us,  we  fell  into  no  mistakes; 
but  at  last  he  and  the  shoulder  of  real  reached 
their  place  of  destination ;  and  after  listening 
to  a  repetition,  or  perhaps  ayariation,  of  the 
nima  right  and  left  which  were  to  conduct  us 
to  Bramley-green,  we  and  our  little  guide 
parted. 

On  we  went,  twisting  and  turning  through 
a  labyrinth  of  lanes,  getting  deeper  and  deeper 
tTerr  moment,  till  at  last,  after  many  doubt- 
ioga^we  became  fairly  convinced  that  we  had 
lost  our  way.  Not  a  soul  was  in  the  fields ; 
B<vt  a  passenger  in  the  road ;  not  a  cottage  by 
the  road-side :  so  on  we  went — I  am  afraid  to 
My  how  far,  (for  when  people  have  lost  their 
v<y,  they  are  not  the  most  accurate  mea- 
viers  of  distance)  — till  we  came  suddenly 
ao  a  small  ^rm-hoose,  and  saw  at  once  that 
Uk  road  we  had  trodden  led  to  that  farm,  and 
llatber  only.  The  solitary  farm-honse  had 
^  aoUtaiy  inmate,  a  smiling  middle-aged 
vomao,  who  came  to  as  and  offered  her  ser- 
ne«i  with  the  moat  alert  civility : — ''  All  her 
Uin  and  girls  were  gone  to  the  Maying,''  she 
*u<l,  **tod  she  remained  to  keep  house."— 
••Tlie  Maying !  We  are  near  Bramley,  then  ?" 
^''Only  two  miles  the  nearest  way  across 
the  fields— were  we  going  1  —  she  would  see 
tir>  the  hone— we 'Would  soon  be  there,  only 
j  over  that  style  and  then  across  that  field,  and 
llhea  turn  to  the  right,  and  then  take  the  next 
;  turuingL-no !  the  next  bnt  one  to  the  lefL" — 
Kiffat  and  left  again  for  two  miles  over  those 
icMTted  fields!  —  Right  and  leA!  we  shud- 
^«ied  at  the  words.  ^^  Is  there  no  carriage- 
'^a^t— where  are  wel"  —  *'At  Silchester, 
\t\(m  to  the  waits,  only  half  a  mile  from  the 
^horch."— •»  At  Silchester!"  and  in  ten  min- 
^tea  we  had  said  a  thankful  farewell  to  our 


kind  informant,  had  retraced  our  steps  a  little, 
had  turned  up  another  lane,  and  found  our- 
selves at  the  foot  of  that  commanding  spot 
which  antiquaries  call  the  Amphitheatre,  close 
under  the  walls  of  the  Roman  city,  and  in  full 
view  of  an  old  acquaintance,  the  schoolmaster 
of  Silchester,  who  happened  to  be  there  in  his 
full  glory,  playing  the  part  of  Cicerone  to  a 
party  of  lauies,  and  explaining  far  more  than 
he  knows,  or  than  any  one  knows,  of  streets, 
and  gates,  and  sites  of  temples,  which,  by  the 
by«  the  worthy  pedagogrue  usually  calls  parish 
churches.  I  never  was  so  glad  to  see  him  in 
my  life,— -never  thought  he  could  have  spoken 
with  so  much  sense  and  eloquence  as  were 
comprised  in  the  two  words,  *«  straight  for- 
ward," by  which  he  answered  otir  inquiry  as 
to  the  road  to  Bramley. 

And  forward  we  went  by.  a  way  beautiful 
bevond  description :  a  road  bounded  on  one 
side  by  every  variety  of  meadow,  and  corn- 
field, and  rich  woodland ;  on  the  other,  by  the 
rock-like  walls  of  the  old  city,  crowning  an 
abrupt  magnificent  bank  of  turf,  broken  by 
fragments,  crags  as  it  were,  detached  from 
the  ruin,  and  young  trees,  principally  ash, 
with  silver  stems  standing  out  in  picturesque 
relief  from  the  green  slope,  and  itself  crowned 
with  every  sort  of  vegetation,  from  the  rich 
festoons  of  briar  and  ivy,  which  garlanded  its 
side,  to  the  venerable  oaks  and  bMches  which 
nodded  on  its  summit.  I  never  saw  any  thing 
so  fine  in  my  life.  To  be  sure,  we  nearly 
broke  our  necks.  Even  I,  who,  having  been 
overset  astonishingly  often,  without  any  harm 
happening,  have  acquired,  from  frequency  of 
escape,  the  confidence  of  escaping,  and  the 
habit  of  not  caring  for  that  particular  danger, 
which  is,  I  suppose,  what  in  a  man,  and  in 
battle,  would  be  called  courage,— even  I  was 
glad  enoug^h  to  get  out,  and  do  all  I  could  to- 
wards wriggling  the  gi?  round  the  rock-like 
stones,  or  sometimes  helping  to  lift  the  wheel 
over  the  smaller  impediments.  We  escaped 
that  danger,  and  left  the  venerable  walls  be- 
hind us. — But  I  am  losing  my  way  here,  too; 
I  must  loiter  on  the  road  no  longer.  Our 
other  delays,  of  a  broken  bridge— a  bog-— an- 
other wrong  turning — and  a  meeting  with  a 
loaded  wagon,  in  a  lane  too  narrow  to  pass^ 
all  this  must  remain  untold. 

At  last  we  reached  a  large  farm-house  at 
Bramley ;  another  mile  remained  to  the  Green, 
but  that  was  impassable.  Nobody  thinks  of 
riding  at  Bramley.  The  late  lady  of  the  ma- 
nor, when  at  rare  and  uncertain  intervals  she 
resided  for  a  few  weeks  at  her  house  of  B.  R., 
used,  in  visiting  her  only  neighbour,  to  drive 
her  coach  and  four  through  her  fanner's 
ploughed  fields.  We  must  walk :  but  the  ap- 
pearance of  gay  crowds  of  rustics,  all  passing 
along  one  path,  gave  assurance  that  this  time 
we  should  not  lose  our  way.  Oh,  what  a 
pretty  path  it  was !  along  one  sunny  sloping 
field,  up  and  down,  dotted  with  trees  like  a 
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park;  then  across  a  deep  shady  lane,  with 
cows  loitering  and  cropping  grass  from  the 
banks ;  then  up  a  long  narrow  meadow,  in  the 
yery  pride  and  vigour  of  its  greenness,  richly 
bordered  by  hedgerow  timber,  and  terminating 
in  the  church-yard,  and  a  little  country  church. 

Bramley  church  is  well  worth  seeing.  It 
contains  that  rare  thing,  a  monument  fine  in 
itself,  and  finer  in  its  situation.  We  had 
heard  of  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  many  delays 
we  had  experienced,  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  sending  one  of  the  loiterers, 
who  seemed  to  stand  in  the  church-yard  as  a 
sort  of  out-guard  to  the  Maying,  to  the  vicar's 
house  for  the  key.  Prepared  as  we  had  been 
to  see  something  unusual,  we  were  very  much 
struck.  The  church  is  small,  simple,  decay- 
ing, almost  ruinous ;  but,  as  you  turn  from 
the  entrance  into  the  centre  aisle,  and  advance 
up  to  the  altar,  your  eye  falls  on  a  lofty  re- 
cess, branching  out  like  a  chapel  on  one  side, 
and  seen  through  a  Gothic  arch.  It  is  almost 
paved  with  monumental  brasses  of  the  proud 
family  of  B.,  who  have  possessed  the  sur- 
rounding property  from  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queror; and  in  the  centre  of  the  large  open 
space  stands  a  large  monument,  surrounded 
by  steps,  on  which  reclines  a  figure  of  a  dying 
man,  with  a  beautiful  woman  leaning  over 
him,  full  of  a  lovely  look  of  anxiety  and  ten- 
derness. The  figures  are  very  fine ;  but  that 
which  makes  the  grace  and  g[lory  of  this 
remarkable  piece  of  sculpture,  is  its  being 
backed  by  an  immense  Gothic  window,  nearly 
the  whole  size  of  the  recess,  entirely  com- 
posed of  old  stained  ^lass.  I  do  not  know 
the  story  which  the  artist,  in  the  series  of  pic- 
tures, intended  to  represent;  but  there  they 
are,  the  gorseous,  glorious  colours — red,  and 
purples,  andgreens,  glowing  like  an  anemone 
bed  in  the  sunshine,  or  like  one  of  the  win- 
dows made  of  amethysts  and  rubies  in  the 
Arabian  Tales,  and  throwing  out  the  monu- 
mental figures  with  an  effect  almost  magical. 
The  parish  clerk  was  at  the  Maying,  and  we 
had  only  an  unlettered  rustic  to  conduct  us, 
so  that  I  do  not  even  know  the  name  of  the 
sculptor — he  must  have  a  strange  mingled 
feeling  if  ever  he  saw  his  work  in  its  present 
home  —  delight  that  it  looks  so  well,  and  re- 
gret that  there  is  no  one  to  look  at  it.  That 
monument  alone  was  worth  losing  our  way  for. 

But  cross  two  fields  more,  and  up  a  quiet 
lane,  and  we  are  at  the  Maying,  announced 
afar  off  by  the  merry  sound  of  music,  and  the 
merrier  clatter  of  childish  voices.  Here  we 
are  at  the  green;  a  little  turfy  spot,  where 
three  roads  meet,  close  shut  in  by  hedgerows, 
with  a  pretty  white  cottage,  and  its  long  slip 
of  a  garden  at  one  angle.  I  had  no  expecta- 
tion of  scenery  so  compact,  so  like  a  glade  in 
a  forest;  it  is  quite  a  cabinet  picture,  with 
green  trees  for  the  frame.  In  the  midst  grows 
a  superb  horse-chesnut,  in  the  full  glory  of  its 
flowery  pyramids,  and  from  the  trunk  of  the 


chestnut  the  Mayhouses  commence.  They  a 
covered  alleys  built  of  green  boughs«  decon 
ed  with  garlands  and  great  bunches  of  flowei 
the  gayest  that  blow — ^lilacs,  GueIder-ros€ 
pionies,  tulips,  stocks — hanging  down  HI 
chandeliers  among  the  dancers ;  for  of  dancei 
gay  dark-eyed  young  girls  in  straw  bonne 
and  white  gowns,  and  their  lovers  lo  the 
Sunday  atdre,  the  May-houses  were  full.  Tl 
girls  had  mostly  the  look  of  extreme  yout 
and  danced  well  and  quietly  like  ladie»— u 
much  so ;  I  should  have  been  glad  to  see  \c 
elegance  and  more  enjoyment:  and  their  pai 
ners,  though  not  altogether  so  graceful,  we 
as  decorous  and  as  indifferent  as  real  geutl 
men.  It  was  Quite  like  a  ball-room,  as  pretl 
and  almost  as  oull.  Outside  was  the  fun. 
is  the  outside,  the  upper  gallery  of  the  worI< 
that  has  that  ^rood  thing.  There  were  child  re 
laughing,  eating,  trying  to  cheat,  and  bt  in 
cheated,  round  an  ancient  and  practised  yend^ 
of  oranges  and  gingerbread ;  and  on  the  oth< 
side  of  the  tree  lay  a  merry  group  of  old  mei 
in  coats  almost  ^as  old  as  themselves,  an 
young  ones  in  no  coats  at  all,  excluded  frnc 
the  (unce  by  the  disgrace  of  a  smock-frocli 
Who  would  have  thought  of  etiquette  findin, 
its  way  into  the  Mayhouses!  That  ^ou 
would  have  suited  Teniers;  it  smoked  an 
drank  a  little,  but  it  laughed  a  great  dea 
more.  There  were  a  few  decent  matron  1; 
looking  women,  too,  sitting  in  a  cluster ;  am 
young  mothers  strolling  about  with  infanta  h 
their  arms;  and  ragged  boys  peeping  ihrougl 
the  boughs  at  the  dancers ;  and  the  bright  sui 
shining  gloriously  on  all  this  innocent  hap  pi 
ness.  Oh  what  a  pretty  eight  it  was ! — wort] 
losing  our  way  for — worth  losing  our  dinne 
— both  which  happened;  whilst  a  party  oi 
friends,  who  were  to  have  joined  us,  were  fa 
more  unluck]^;  for  they  not  only  lost  thei 
way  and  their  dinner,  but  rambled  all  dnj 
about  the  country,  and  never  reached  Bramlej 
Maying. 


COUSIN   MARY. 

About  four  years  ago,  passing  a  few  days 
with  the  highly  educated  daughters  of  some 
friends  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  found  domes- 
ticated in  the  family  a  young  lady,  whom  1 
shall  call  as  they  callea  her.  Cousin  Mary. 
She  was  about  eighteen,  not  beautiful  perhaps, 
but  lovely  certainly  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
that  loveliest  word— as  fresh  as  a  rose;  as 
fair  as  a  \i\j ;  with  lips  like  winter  berries ; 
dimpled,  smiling  lips;  and  eyes  of  which  no- 
body could  tell  the  colour,  they  danced  so  in- 
cessantly in  their  own  gay  light.  Her  figure 
was  tall,  round,  and  slender;  exquisitely  well 
proportioned  it  must  have  been,  for  in  all  at- 
titudes, (and  in  her  innocent  gaiety,  she  was 
scarcely  ever  two  minutes  in  the  same)  she 
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WW  grace  itielf.  Site  was,  in  short,  the  rery 
f ielne  tff  youth,  heahh,  and  happiness.  No 
«w  coold  see  her  without  being  prepossessed 
n  her  htwa.  I  took  a  fkncy  to  her  the  mo- 
nnt  the  entered  the  room ;  and  it  increased 
9mj  hour  in  spite  of,  or  rather  perhaps  for, 
mtih  defidencies,  which  caused  poor  Consin 
Mary  to  be  held  exceedingly  cheap  by  her  ao* 
oompHihed  relatiyes* 

She  vn  the  yonngest  danffhter  of  an  oAper 
of  ruk^  dead  lon^  ago ;  and  his  sickly  widow 
haffn;  lost  by  death,  or  that  other  death, 
'  nnnuipB,  all  her  children  but  this,  could  not, 
iron  TCfT  fondness,  resolTe  to  part  with  her 
dtriiDg  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  com- 
I  fflooMt  iostraction.    She  talked  of  it,  indeed, 
««w  and  then,  hat  she  only  talked ;  so  that, 
!  in  this  age  of  universal  education,  Mary  G.  at 
ttgtiteeo  exhibited  the  extraordinary  pheno- 
imeoon  of  a  young  woman  of  high  family, 
[vlkoaeacqairemettts  were  limited  to  reading, 
vritin^,  needle-work,  and  the  first  rules  of 
ththoMtic.  The  effect  of  this  let^one  system, 
avibiaed  with  a  careful  seclusion  from  all  im- 
.pmper  soeietr,  and  a  perfect  liberty  in  her 
rasntry  nmbies,  acting  upon  a  mind  of  great 
I  power  sad  activity,  was  the  Tery  reyerse  of 
wimt  might  have  been  predicted.    It  had  pro- 
^BCfd  DOt  merely  a  delightful  freshness  and 
on^inallty  of  manner  ana  character,  a  piquant 
ignnrsnce  of  those  things  of  which  one  is  tired 
'  to  death,  but  knowledge,  positiTe,  accurate, 
'  vii  nrioQs  knowledge.   She  was,  to  be  sure, 
v^ollyaaaccomplished ;  knewnotiiing  of  (]oa- 
dnilei,  though  her  every  motion  was  dancing: 
w  1  note  of  music,  though  she  used  to  war- 
Sle,  tike  a  bird«  sweet  snatches  of  old  songs. 
Is  ibe  skipped  up  and  down  the  house ;  nor 
I  cf  iniodo^,  except  as  her  taste  had  been  form- 
al Kj  a  minate  acquaintance  with  nature  into 
u  inteose  feeling  of  art    She  had  that  real 
,  itn  leose,  an  eye  for  colour,  too,  as  well  as 
'tt  ear  for  music.     Not  one  in  twenty^not 
0Q»  in  a  hundred  of  our  sketching  and  copying 
!bdt<>9  eoold  lore  and  appreciate  a  picture 
I  altera  there  was  colour  and  mind,  a  picture 
I^Oiande,  or  by  our  English  Claudes,  Wil- 
^  aod  Hoffland,  as  she  could~-for  she  loved 
liMltcape  beet,  because  she  understood  it  best 
,--<<  was  aportrait  of  which  she  knew  the 
'^^\^aaL    Tnen  her  needle  was  in  her  hands 
i^Mt  a  pencil.      I  never  knew  such   an 
mbroideress^-she  would  sit  **  printing  her 
li^^tB  on  lawn,'*  till  the  delicate  creation 
^  with  the  snowy  tracery,  the  fantastic 
^tmng  of  hoar  frost,  the  richness  of  Gothic 
uHiiteetine,  or  of  that  which  so  much  re- 
Kmbln  it,  the  luxuriant  fancy  of  old  point 
^  That  was  her  only  accomplishment,  and 
^  me  aniat  she  was— muslin  and  net  were 
Wrcaaraas.    She  had  no  French  either,  not 
>  *^on) ;  no  Italian  ;  but  then  her  English  was 
^<Tf  Qahackneyed,  proper  to  the  thought  to  a 
i^^m  that  only  origintu  thinking  could  give. 
'^  bad  oot  much  r^ing,  except  of  the  Bible 


and  Shakspeare,  and  Richardson's  novels,  in 
which  she  was  learned ;  but  then  her  powers 
of  observation  were  sharpened  and  quickened, 
in  a  very  unusual  degree,  by  the  leisure  and 
opportunity  afforded  for  their  developement,  at 
a  time  of  life  when  they  are  most  acute.  She 
had  nothing  to  distract  her  mind.  Her  atten- 
tion was  always  awake  and  alive.  She  was 
an  excellent  and  curious  naturalist,  merely  be- 
cause she  had  gone  into  the  fields  with  her 
eyes  open ;  and  knew  all  the  details  of  rural 
management,  domestic  or  agricultural,  as  well 
ss  the  peculiar  habits  and  modes  of  thinkiuff 
of  the  peasantry,  simply  because  she  had  lived 
in  the  country,  and  made  use  of  her  ears. 
Then  she  was  fanciful,  recollective,  new; 
drew  her  images  from  the  real  objects,  not 
from  their  shadows  in  books.  In  short,  to 
listen  to  her,  and  the  young  ladies  her  com- 
panions, who,  accomplished  to  the  height,  had 
trodden  the  education-mill  till  they  all  moved 
in  one  step,  had  lost  sense  in  sound,  and  ideas 
in  words,  was  enough  to  make  us  turn  masters 
and  governesses  out  of  doors,  and  leave  our 
daughters  and  grand-daughters  to  Mrs.  C.*s 
system  of  non-instruction.  I  should  have 
liked  to  meet  with  another  specimen,  just  to 
ascertain  whether  the  peculiar  charm  and  ad- 
vantage arose  from  the  quick  and  active  mind 
of  this  fair  Ignorant,  or  was  really  the  natural 
and  inevitable  result  of  the  training;  but, 
alas !  to  find  more  than  one  unaccomplished 
young  lady,  in  this  accomplished  affe,  is  not 
to  be  hoped  for.  So  I  aamired  and  envied ; 
and  her  fair  kinswoman  pitied  and  scorned, 
and  tried  to  teach ;  and  Mar^,  never  made  for 
a  learner,  and  as  full  of  animal  spirits  as  a 
schoolboy  in  the  holidays,  sang,  and  laughed, 
and  skipped  about  from  morning  till  night. 

It  must  be  confessed,  as  a  counter-balance 
to  her  other  perfections,  that  the  dear  Cousin 
Mary  was,  as  far  as  great  natural  modesty 
and  an  occasional  touch  of  shyness  would  let 
her,  the  least  in  the  worid  of  a  romp !  She 
loved  to  toss  about  children,  to  jump  over 
stiles,  to  scramble  through  hedges*  to  climb 
trees ;  and  some  of  her  knowledge  of  plants 
and  birds  may  certainly  have  arisen  from  her 
delight  in  these  boyish  amusements.  And 
which  of  us  has  not  found  that  the  strongest, 
the  healthiest,  and  most  flourishing  acquire- 
ment has  arisen  from  pleasure  or  accident,  has 
been  in  a  manner  self-sown,  like  an  oak  of  the 
forest  ?  Oh  she  was  a  sad  romp ;  as  skittish 
as  a  wild  colt,  as  uncertain  as  a  butterfly,  as 
uncatchable  as  a  swallow!  But  her  ^^reat 
personal  beauty,  the  charm,  grace,  and  light« 
ness  of  her  movements,  ana  above  all,  her 
evident  innocence  of  heart,  were  bribes  of  in- 
dulgence which  no  one  could  withstand.  I 
never  heard  her  blamed  by  any  human  being. 
The  perfect  unrestraint  of  her  attitudes,  and 
the  exquisite  symmetry  of  her  form,  would 
have  rendered  her  an  invaluable  study  for  a 
painter.    Her  daily  doings  would  have  formed 
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a  series  of  pictares,    I  have  seen  ber  scadding 
through  a  shallow  rivulet,  with  her  petticoats 
caught  up  just  a  little  above  the  ankle,  like  a 
young  Diana,  and  a  bounding,  skimming,  en- 
joying motion,  as  if  native  to  the  element, 
which  might  have  become  a  Naiad.    I  have 
seen  her  on  the  topmost  rouud  of  a  ladder, 
with  one  foot  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  flinging 
down  the  grapes  that  no  one  else  had  nerve 
enough  to  reach,  laughing,  and  garlanded,  and 
crowned  with  vine  leaves,  like  a  Bacchante. 
But  the  prettiest  combination  of  circumstances 
under  which  I  ever  saw  her,  was  driving  a 
donkey  cart  up  a  hill  one  sunny  windy  day, 
in  September.    It  was  a  gay  party  of  young 
women,  some  walking,  some  in  open  carriages 
of  different  descriptions,  bent  to  see  a  cele- 
brated prospect  from  a  hill  called  the  Ridges. 
The  ascent  was  by  a  steep  narrow  lane,  cut 
deeply  between   sand-banks,  crowned  with 
hign  feathery  hedges.    The  road  and  its  pic- 
turesque banks  lay  bathed  in  the  golden  sun- 
shine, whilst  the   autumnal,  aky,  intensely 
blue,  appeared  at  the  top  as  through  an  arch. 
The  hill  was  so  steep  that  we  had  all  dis- 
mounted, and  left  our  different  vehicles  in 
charge  of  the  servants  below ;  but  Mary,  to 
whom,  as  incomparably  the  best  charioteer, 
the  conduct  of  a  certain  nondescript  mschine, 
a  sort  of  donkey  curricle,  had  fallen,  deter- 
mined to  drive  a  delicate  little  girl,  who  was 
afraid  of  the  walk,  to  the  top  of  the  eminence. 
She  jumped  out  for  the  purpose,  and  we  fol- 
lowed, watching  and  admiring  her  as  she  won 
her  way  up  the  hill :  now  tugging  at  the  don- 
keys in  front  with  her  bright  race  towards 
them  and  us,  and  sprin^ng  along  backwards 
^now  pushing  the  chaise  from  ^hind — ^now 
running  by  the  side  of  her  steeds,  patting  and 
caressing  them — ^now  soothinff  the  half  fright- 
ened child^-now  laughing,  nodding,  and  shak- 
ing her  little  whip  at  us— darting  about  like 
some  winged  creature— till  at  last  she  stopped 
at  the  top  of  the  ascent,  and  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  summit,  her  straw  bonnet  blown 
back,  and  held  on  only  by  the  strings;  her 
brown  hair  playing  on  the  wind  in  long  natu- 
tal  ringleu]  her  Complexion  becoming  every 
moment  more  splendid  from  exertion,  redder 
and  whiter ;  her  eyes  and  her  smile  brighten- 
ing and  dimpling;  her  figure  in  its  simple 
white  gown,  strongly  relieved  by  the  deep 
blue  slnr,  and  her  whole  form  seeming  to  di- 
late before  our  eyes.    There  she  stood  under 
the  arch  formed  by  two  meeting  elms,  a  Hebe, 
a  Psyche,  a  perfect  goddess  otyouth  and  joy. 
The  Ridges  are  very  fine  things  altogether, 
especially  the  part  to  which  we  were  bound, 
a  turfy,  breezy  spot,  sinking  down  abruptly 
like  a  rock  into  a  wild  foreground  of  heath 
and  forest,  with  a  magnificent  command  of 
distant  objects; — but  we  saw  nothing  that 
day  like  the  fiffure  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

After  this  1  Tost  sight  of  her  for  a  long  time. 
—She  was  called  suddenly  home  by  the  dan- 


gerous illness  of  her  mother,  who*  after  lan- 
guishing for  some  months,  died  4  and  Maiy 
went  to  live  with  a  sister  much  older  than 
herself,  and  richly  married  in  a  manufacturing 
town,  where  she  languished  in  smoke,  con* 
finement,  dependence,  and  display,  (for  her 
sister  was  a  match-making  laoy,  a  mancni- 
vrer)  for  about  a  twelvemonth.  She  then  left 
her  house  and  went  into  Wales  ^  as  a  gov- 
ernss !  Imagine  the  astonishment  caused  by 
thn  intelligence  amongst  us  all ;  for  I  myself, 
though  admiring  the  untaught  damsel  almost 
as  much  as  I  loved  her,  should  certainly  never 
have  dreamed  of  her  as  a  teacher.  However, 
she  remained  in  the  rich  baronet's  family 
where  she  had  commenced  her  employment. 
They  liked  her  apparently,— there  she  was; 
and  again  nothing  was  heard  of  her  for  many 
months,  until,  happening  to  call  on  the  friends 
at  whose  house  I  had  originally  met  her,  I 
espied  her  fair  blooming  face,  a  rose  amon^ 
roses,  at  the  drawing-room  window,— and  iiw 
stantly  with  the  speed  of  light  was  met  and 
embraced  by  her  at  the  halI<^oor. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  perceptible  dif- 
ference in  her  deportment.  She  still  boonded 
like  a  fawn,  and  laughed  and  clapped  her 
hands  like  an  infant.  She  was  not  a  day 
older,  or  graver,  or  wiser,  since  we  parted. 
Her  post  of  tutoress  had  at  least  done  her  no 
harm,  whatever  might  have  been  the  case  with 
her  pupils.  The  more  I  looked  at  her,  the 
more  I  wondered;  and  after  our  mutonl  ex- 
pressions of  pleasure  had  a  little  subsided,  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  saying,— 
"  So  you  are  really  a  grovemess !" — •*  \  ee." 
— ^*  And  you  continue  in  the  same  family  1'* 
—  "Yes." — "And  you  like  your  post!"— 
"  0  yes,  yes !" — "  But  my  dear  Mary,  what 
could  inauce  you  to  gof"  —  "Why,  they 
wanted  a  governess,  so  i  went.'* — "  But  what 
could  induce  them  to  keep  you  ?"  The  per- 
fect sravity  and  earnestness  with  which  this 
question  was  put,  set  her  laughing,  and  the 
laugh  was  echoed  back  from  a  group  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  which  I  had  not  before  n'V 
ticed«-an  elegant  man  in  the  prime  of  life 
showing  a  portfolio  of  rare  prints  to  a  fine  girl 
of  twelve,  and  a  rosy  boy  of  seven,  evidently 
his  children.  "Why  did  they  keep  mel 
Ask  them,"  replied  Mary,  turning  towards 
them  with  an  arch  smile.  "  We  kept  her  to 
teach  her  ourselves,"  said  the  young  lady.-;- 
"  We  kept  her  to  play  cricket  with  us,"  said 
her  brother.  "  We  kept  her  to  marry,"  said 
the  gentleman,  advancing  gaily  to  shake  bands 
with  me.  "  She  was  a  bad  governess,  per- 
haps; but  she  is  an  excellent  wife— that  is 
her  true  vocation."  And  so  it  is.  She  is, 
indeed,  an  excellent  wife;  and  assuredly  a 
most  fortunate  one.  I  never  saw  happiness 
so  sparkling  or  so  glowing;  never  saw  such 
devotion  to  a  bride,  or  such  fondness  for  a 
step-mother,  as  Sir  W.  S.  and  his  lovely  chil- 
dren show  to  the  sweet  Cousin  Mary* 
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TIOLETING. 

M&icBSTth.— It  is  a  dull  arey  momingr, 
with  ft  devy  feeling  in  the  air ;  Trosb,  but  not 
wiDdy ;  oool,  bat  not  eold  ;«-*the  very  day  for 
a  penoaaewlf  arriTed  from  tbe  heat,  the  glare, 
the  noiae,  and  the  fever  of  London,  to  plunge 
into  the  jonotest  labyrinths  of  the  country, 
and  regiio  tbe  rspoae  of  mind,  the  calmness 
of  hMrt,  whtoh  has  been  lost  in  that  great 
Babel.  I  nost  go  Tioleting— 4t  is  a  necessity 
-«id  I  most  go  alone :  the  soand  of  a  voice, 
even  my  Liiiy^s,  the  toueb  of  Mayflower's 
iMd,  even  the  bounding  of  her  Elastic  foot, 
voaJd  disturb  the  serenity  of  feelings  which  I 
im  trjiog  to  recover.  I  shall  go  quite  alone, 
with  my  little  basket  twisted  like  a  bee-hive, 
vfaich  I  love  so  well,  because  she  gave  it  to 
IM,  and  kept  sacred  to  violets  and  to  those 
I  ihon  1  love ;  and  I  shall  get  out  of  the  high 
raui  the  moment  I  can.  I  would  not  meet  any 
>  one  just  DOW,  even  of  those  whom  I  beat  like 
to  meet 

!  Ha  !~Is  not  that  group— a  gentleman  on  a 
^M  horse,  a  lady  keeping  pace  with  him  so 
paoefiillyaod  easily »- see  now  prettily  her 
ffll  waves  in  the  wind,  created  by  her  own 
'  rapid  notion !— and  that  gay,  gallant  boy,  on 
th^  gtllaot  white  Arabian,  curveting  at  their 
lidc,  hot  ready  to  spring  before  them  every 
iutant— 19  not  that  chivalrous-looking  party, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  and  dear  B.  ?  No !  the  ser- 
nnt  is  in  a  different  livery.  It  is  some  of  the 
ducal  furnily,  and  one  of  their  young  Etonians. 
I  wxy  fro  on.  1  shall  meet  no  one  now ;  for 
1  bve  fairly  left  the  road,  and  am  crossing  the 
lea  by  one  of  those  wandering  paths  amidst 
^  goree  and  the  heath  and  the  low  broom, 
*ltidi  the  sheep  and  lambs  hare  made— « 
path  txafy^  elastiCt  thymy,  and  sweet  even  at 
t^eea«0Q« 

We  have  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  an  unea- 

eloeed  palish,  and  may  thank  the  wise  obsti- 

tary  or  two  or  three  sturdy  farmers,  and  the 

'  itM^ky  onpopolarity  of  a  ranting  madcap  lord 

of  the  manor,  for  preserving  the  delicious  green 

,  pilches,  the  islets  of  wilderness  amidst  culti- 

,  ^00,  which  form  perhaps  the  peculiar  beauty 

^  ^  Kngltsh  scenery.    The  common  that  I  am 

'  P>«in|r  DOW — ^the  lea,  as  it  is  called — is  one 

^  the  loveliest  of  these  favoured  spots.    It  is 

>  little  sheltered  scene,  retiring,  as  it  were, 

^  the  village ;  sunk  amidst  higher  lands, 

lulls  would  be  almost  too  ^nd  a  word :  edged 

^  one  side  by  one  gay  high-road,  and  inter- 

I  *clsd  by  another ;  land  surrounded  by  a  most 

•  pctoneqae  eonfusioa  of  meadows,  cottages, 

',^>tt>«  sad  orchards ;  with  a  great  pond  in  one 

*i*^,  anasoally  bright  and  clear,  giving  a 

Mighifbl  eheerfiiloesa  and  daylight  to  the 

J*<^  The  twallows  haoot  that  pond ;  so 


it  now ;  I  have  seldom  seen  it  without  one. 
Children  love  water,  clear,  liright,  sparkliop^ 
water ;  it  excites  and  feeds  their  curiosity ;  it 
is  motion  and  life. 

The  path  that  I  am  treading  leads  to  a  loss 
lively  spot,  to  that  large  heavy  building  on  one 
side  of  &e  common,  vvnose  solid  wings,  jutting 
out  far  beydnd  the  main  body,  occupy  three 
sides  of  a  square,  and  give  a  cold  shadowy 
look  to  the  court.    On  one  side  is  a  gloomy 
garden,  with  an  old  man  digging  in  it,  laid  out 
in  straight  dark  beds  of  vegetables,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  onions,  beans ;  all  earthy  ana  mouldy 
as  a  newly  dug  grave.    Not  a  flower  or  a  flow- 
ering shrub :  not  a  rose-tree,  or  a  currant-bush ! 
Nothing  but  for  sober  melancholy  use.    Oh 
how  diSerent  from  the  long  irregular  slips  of 
the  cottage-gardens,  with  their  ^y  bunches 
of  polyanthuses  and  crocuses,  their  wall-flow- 
ers, sending  sweet  odours  through  the  narrow 
casement,  and  their  gooeeberry-trees,  bursting 
into  a  brilliancy  of  leaf,  whoso  vivid  greenness 
has  the  effect  of  a  blossom  on  the  eye !    Oh 
how  different!     On  the  other  side  of  this 
gloomy  abode  is  a  meadow  of  that  intense 
emerald  hue,  which  denotes  the  presence  of 
stagnant  water,  surrounded  by  willows  at  reg- 
ular distances,  and  like  the  garden,  separate 
from  the  common  by  a  wide,  moat-Tike  ditch. 
That  is  the  parish  work-honse.    All  about  it 
is  solid,  substantial,  useful ;— but  so  dreary ! 
so  cold  !  so  dark !    There  are  children  in  the 
court,  and  yet  all  is  silent.    I  always  hurry 
paat  that  place  as  if  it  were  a  prison.  Restraint, 
sickness,  age,  extreme  poverty,  misery,  which 
I  haye  no  power  to  remove  or  alleviate, — these 
are  the  ideas,  the  feelings,  which  the  sight  of 
those  walls  excites ;  yet,  perhaps,  if  not  cer- 
tainly, they  contain  less  or  that  extreme  deso- 
lation than  the  morbid  fancy  is  apt  to  paint 
There  will  be  found  order,  cleanliness,  food, 
clothing,  warmth,  refuge  for  the  homeless, 
medicine  and  attendance  for  the  siek,  rest  and 
sufficiency  for  old  age,  and  sympathy,  the  true 
and  active  sympathy  which  the  poor  show  to 
the  poor,  for  the  unhappy.     There  may  be 
worse  places  than  a  parish  work-house-^and 
yet  I  hurry  past  it    The  feeling,  the  prejudice 
will  not  be  controlled. 

The  end  of  the  dreary  garden  edgee  off  into 
a  close-sheltered  lane,  wandering  and  winding, 
like  a  rivulet,  in  ^ntle  ''  sinuosities,"  (to  use 
a  word  once  applied  by  Mr.  Wilberforee  to  the 
Thames  at  Henley)  amidst  green  meadows, 
all  alive  with  cattle,  sheep,  and l)eautiful  lambs, 
in  the  yery  spring  and  pride  of  their  tottering 
prettiness :  or  fields  of  arable  land,  more  lively 
still  with  troops  of  stooping  bean-setters,  wo- 
men and  children,  in  all  varieties  of  costume 
and  colour ;  and  ploughs  and  harrows,  with 
their  whistling  boys  and  steady  carters,  going 
through,  with  a  slow  and  plodding  industry, 
the  main  business  of  this  busy  season.  What 
work  bean-settiog  is  1  What  a  reverse  of  the 
position  assigned  to  man  to  distingulah  him 
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firom  the  beasts  of  the  field !  Only  think  of 
stooping  for  six,  eight,  tea  hoars  a  day  drilling 
holes  in  the  earth  with  a  little  stick,  and  then 
dropping  in  the  beans  one  by  one.  They  are 
paid  according  to  the  quantity  they  plant;  and 
some  of  the  poor  women  used  to  be  accused 
of  clumping  them— that  is  to  say,  of  dropping 
more  than  one  bean  into  a  hole.  It  seems  to 
me,  considering  the  temptation,  that  not  to 
clump  is  to  be  at  the  Tery  pinnacle  of  human 
Tirtue. 

Another  tarn  in  the  lane,  and  welcome  to 
the  house  standing  amon^t  the  high  elms^- 
the  old  farm-house,  which  always,  I  don^t 
know  why,  carries  back  my  imagination  to 
Shakspeare's  days.  It  is  a  long,  low,  irregular 
building,  with  one  room  at  an  angle  from  the 
house,  coTered  with  ivy,  fine  white-veined 
ivy ;  the  first  floor  of  the  main  bnilding  pro- 
Jeetinff  and  supported  by  oaken  beams,  and 
one  of  the  windows  below,  with  its  old  case- 
ment and  long  narrow  panes,  forming  the  half 
of  a  shallow  hexagon.  A  porch  with  seats  in 
it,  surmounted  by  a  pinnacle,  pointed  roofs, 
and  clustered  chimneys,  complete  thepicture. 
Alas !  it  is  little  else  but  a  picture !  Tne  very 
Walls  are  crumbling  to  decay  under  a  careless 
landlord  and  a  ruined  tenant. 

Now  a  few  yards  farther,  and  I  reach  the 
bank.  Ah !  I  smell  them  already-^their  ex- 
quisite perfume  steams  and  lingers  in  this 
moist  heavy  air.*— Through  this  little  gate, 
and  alonff  the  green  south  bank  of  this  green 
wheat  field,  and  they  burst  upon  me,  the  love- 
ly violets,  in  tenfold  loveliness ! — ^The  gnround 
is  covered  with  them,  white  and  purple,  en- 
amelling the  short  dewy  grass,  looking  but 
the  more  vividly  coloured  under  the  dull, 
lc»den  sky.  There  they  lie  by  hundreds,  by 
thousands.  In  former  years  I  have  been  used 
to  watch  them  from  the  tiny  green  bud,  till 
one  or  two  stole  into  bloom.  They  never 
came  on  me  before  in  such  a  sudden  and 
luxuriant  glory  of  simple  beauty, — and  I  do 
reaWj  owe  one  pure  and  genuine  pleasure  to 
feverish  London !  How  beautifnl  they  are 
placed  too,  on  this  sloping  bank,  with  the 
palm  branehes  waving  over  them,  full  of  early 
Dees,  and  mixing  their  honeyed  scent  with  the 
more  delicate  violet  odour !  How  transparent 
and  smooth  and  lusty  are  the  branches,  full 
of  sap  and  life !  And  there.  Just  by  the  old 
mossy  root,  is  a  superb  tuft  of  primroses,  with 
a  yellow  butterfly  novering  over  them,  like  a 
flower  floating  on  the  air.  What  happiness  to 
sit  on  this  tuny  knoll,  and  fill  my  basket  with 
the  blossoms !  What  a  renewal  of  heart  and 
mind !  To  inhabit  such  a  scene  of  peace  and 
sweetness  is  again  to  be  fearless,  gay  and 
gentle  as  a  child.  Then  it  is  that  thought  be- 
comes poetry,  and  feeliag  religion.— -Then  it 
is  that  we  are  happy  and  good.  Oh  that  my 
whole  life  eould  pass  so,  floating  on  blissful 
and  innocent  sensation,  enjoying  in  peace  and 
giatitade  the  common  blessings  of  Nature, 


thankful  above  all  for  the  simple  habits, 
healthful  temperament,  which  render  then 
dear !  Alas !  who  may  dare  expect  n  life 
such  happiness  1 — But  I  can  at  least  sni 
and  prolong  the  fleeting  pleasure,  can  fill 
basket  with  pure  flowers,  and  my  heart  % 
pure  thoughts;  can  gladden  my  little  \U 
with  their  sweetness;  can  divide  my  treast 
with  one,  a  dear  one,  who  cannot  seek  the 
can  see  them  when  I  shut  my  eyes;  1 
dream  of  them  when  I  fall  asleep. 


THE  TALKING  LADY. 

BK!f  JovsoN  has  a  play  called  The  Si  I 
Woman,  who  turns  out,  as  might  be  expect 
to  be  no  woman  at  all — nothing,  as  Mas 
Slender  said,  but  **a  great  lubberly  boj 
thereby,  as  I  apprehend,  discourteously  f 
suming  that  a  silent  woman  is  a  non-enti 
If  the  learned  dramatist,  thus  happily  p 
pared  and  pre-disposed,  had  happened  to  1 
in  with  such  a  specimen  of  female  loquac 
as  I  have  just  parted  with,  he  might  perht 
have  given  us  a  pendant  to  his  picture  in  1 
Talking  Lady.  Pity  but  he  had !  He  woi 
have  done  her  justice,  which  I  could  not 
any  time,  least  of  all  now :  I  am  too  mil 
stunned ;  too  much  like  one  escaped  from 
belfry  on  a  coronation  day.  I  am  jnst  resti 
from  the  fatigue  of  four  days'  hard  Hstenin 
four  snowy,  sleety,  rainy  days— days  of  eve 
variety  of  falling  weather,  all  of  them  too  b 
to  admit  the  possibility  that  any  pettiroai 
thing,  were  she  as  hardy  as  a  Scotch  i 
should  stir  out, — four  days  chained  by  **  s 
civility"  to  that  fire-side,  once  so  quiet,  a 
again — cheering  thought !  a^in  I  trust  to 
so,  when  the  echo  of  that  visiter's  incesst 
tongue  shall  have  died  awa^. 

The  visiter  in  ouestion  is  a  very  excelli 
and  respectable  elderly  lady,  upright  in  mi 
and  body,  with  a  figure  that  does  honour 
her  dancing-master,  a  face  exceedingly  w 
preserved,  wrinkled  and  freckled,  but  still  fa 
and  an  air  of  gentility  over  her  whole  perse 
which  is  not  the  least  affected  by  her  out- 
fashion  garb.  She  could  never  be  taken  : 
any  thing  but  a  woman  of  family,  and  perha 
she  could  as  little  pass  for  any  other  than 
old  maid.  She  took  us  in  her  way  from  Lc 
don  to  the  west  of  England :  and  being, 
she  wrote,  *'  not  quite  well,  not  equal  to  mu 
company,  prayed  that  no  other  guest  might 
admitted,  so  that  she  might  have  the  pleasi 
of  our  conversation  all  to  herself," — (Out 
as  if  it  were  possible  for  any  of  us  to  slide 
a  word  edgewise!)— "and  especially  enj 
the  gratification  of  talking  over  old  tiroes  wi 
the  master  of  the  house,  her  countryman 
Such  was  the  promise  of  her  letter,  and  to  t 
letter  it  has  been  kept    All  the  news  a 
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leandsl  of  a  large  county  forty  years  ago,  and 
a  httfidred  years  before,  and  ever  since,  all  the 
Dirriages,  deaths,  births,  elopements,  law- 
suiu,  sod  casualties  of  her  own  times,  her 
fiithef  s,  grandfather's,  great-grandfather^s,  ne- 
phew*!, and  grand-nephew's,  has  she  detailed 
wiib  a  miDuteness,  an  accuracy,  a  prodigality 
(]f  leaimog,  a  profuseness  of  proper  names,  a 
p«dantrT  of  locality,  which  woald  excite  the 
eorj  of  a  county  historian,  a  king«at*arms,  or 
eveo  a  Scotch  novelist.  Her  knowledge  is 
tftoniftliiag ;  but  the  most  astonishing  part  of 
ill  is  how  she  came  by  that  knowledge.  It 
ihwU  seem,  to  listen  to  her,  as  if,  at  some 
uiM  of  her  life,  she  mast  have  listened  her- 
self; and  yet  her  countryman  declares,  that  in 
the  forty  years  be  has  known  her,  no  such 
tff at  has  occurred  ;  and  she  knows  new  news 
too!  It  must  be  intuition. 

The  manner  of  her  speech  has  little  re- 
narkable.  It  is  rather  old-fashioned  and  pro- 
riucial,  but  perfectly  lady-like,  low  and  gen- 
tle, aad  Bot  seeming  so  fast  as  it  is ;  like  the 
ffwat  pedestrians  she  clears  her  ground  easily, 
ud  never  seems  to  use  any  exertion ;  yet,  ^*  I 
vould  my  horse  Jiad  the  speed  of  her  tongue, 
ud  so  good  a  continuer.*^  She  will  talk  vou 
NXteeo  hours  a  day  for  twenty  days  togetner, 
ud  Qot  deduct  one  poor  fire  minutes  for  halts 
>nd  baiting  time.  Talking,  sheer  talking,  is 
neat  and  drink  and  sleep  to  her.  She  likes 
njihiog  else.  Eating  is  a  sad  interruption. 
For  the  tea-table  she  has  some  toleration ;  but 
dioner,  with  its  clatter  of  plates  and  jingle  of 
Itiifn  and  forks,  dinner  is  her  abhorrence. 
Nor  are  the  other  common  pursuits  of  life 
mere  in  her  faroar.  Walking  exhausts  the 
breath  that  miffht  be  better  employed.  Danc- 
ug  is  a  noisy  diversiob,  and  singing  is  worse ; 
»he  cannot  endure  any  music,  except  the  long, 
fraod,  dull  concerto,  which  nobody  thinks  of 
liatniing  to.  Reading  and  chess  she  classes 
together  as  silent  barbarisms,  unworthy  of  a 
sucial  and  ciyilized  people.  Cards,  too,  haye 
tlitir  faults;  there  is  a  riralry,  a  mute  elo- 
<|(ttnce  in  those  four  aces,  that  leads  away  the 
bUcDtion;  besides,  partners  will  sometimes 
void ;  so  she  never  plays  at  cards ;  and  upon 
tJt  atre^h  of  this  abstinence  had  very  nearly 
^i&Md  for  Mrt'oiM,  till  it  was  discovered  that 
^t  eottld  not  abide  a  long  sermon*  She  al- 
vip  looks  out  for  the  shortest  preacher,  and 
I'cTtr  wmt  to  above  one  Bible  meeting  in  her 
Jife.  "^  Such  speeches  !*'  quoth  she, ''  I  thought 
the  nea  never  meant  to  have  done.  People 
hife  great  need  of  patience.'*  Plays,  of 
coQrw,  abe  abhors;  and  operas,  and  mobs, 
M  all  things  that  will  be  heard,  especially 
children ;  though  for  babies,  particularly  when 
^leep,  for  dogs  and  pictures,  and  such  silent 
tD^rlligeaces  as  serve  to  talk  of  and  talk  to, 
<a*  his  a  considerable  partiality;  and  an 
TMshle  and  gracious  flattery  to  the  mammas 
>ai  otiieT  owners  of  these  pretty  dumb  things 
\M  a  my  usual  introduction  to  her  miscella- 


neous  harangues.  The  matter  of  these  ora- 
tions is  inconceivably  various.  Perhaps  the 
local  and  genealogical  anecdotes,  the  sort  of 
supplement  to  the  history  of  *****shire,  may 
be  her  strongest  point ;  but  she  shines  almost 
as  much  in  medicine  and  housewifery.  Her 
medical  dissertations  savour  a  little  of  that 
particular  branch  of  the  science  called  quack- 
ery. She  has  a  specific  against  almost  every 
disease  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable ; 
and  is  terribly  prosy  and  unmerciful  in  her 
symptoms.  Her  cures  kill.  In  house-keep- 
ing, tier  notions  resemble  those  of  other  verbal 
managers ;  full  of  economy  and  retrenchment, 
with  a  leaning  towards  reform,  though  she 
loves  so  well  to  declaim  on  the  abuses  in  the 
cook's  department,  that  I  am  not  sure  that  she 
would  very  heartily  thank  any  radical  who 
should  sweep  them  quite  away.  For  the  rest, 
her  system  sounds  very  finely  in  theory,  but 
rather  fails  in  practice.  Her  recipes  would 
be  capital,  only  that  some  way  or  other  they 
do  not  eat  well ;  her  preserves  seldom  keep ; 
and  her  sweet  wines  are  sure  to  turn  sour. 
These  are  certainly  her  favourite  topics ;  but 
any  one  will  do.  Allude  to  some  anecdote  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  she  forthwith  treats 
you  with  as  many  parallel  passages  as  are  to 
oe  found  in  an  air  with  variations.  Take  up 
a  new  publication,  and  she  is  e(}ually  at  home 
there ;  for  though  she  knows  little  of  books, 
she  has,  in  the  course  of  an  up-and-down  life, 
met  with  a  good  many  authors,  and  teazes 
and  provokes  you  by  telling  of  them  precisely 
what  you  do  not  care  to  hear,  the  maiden 
names  of  their  wives,  and  the  Christian  names 
of  their  daughters,  and  into  what  families  their 
sisters  and  cousins  married,  and  in  what 
towns  they  have  lived,  what  streets,  and  what 
numbers.  Boswell  himself  never  drew  up 
the  table  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Fleet-street  courts 
with  greater  care,  than  she  made  out  to  me 
the  successive  residences  of  P.  P.,  Esq.,  au- 
thor of  a  tract  on  the  French  Revolution,  and 
a  pamphlet  on  the  Poor  Laws.  The  very 
weather  is  not  a  safe  subject.  Her  memory 
is  a  perpetual  register  of  hard  frosts,  and  long 
droughts,  and  high  winds,  and  terrible  storms, 
with  all  the  evils  that  followed  in  their  train, 
and  all  the  personal  events  connected  with 
them,  so  that  if  you  happen  to  remark  that 
clouds  are  come  up,  and  you  fear  it  may  rain, 
she  replies,  **  Ay,  it  is  just  such  a  morning  as 
three  and  thirty  years  ago,  when  my  poor  cou- 
sin was  married  — you  remember  my  cousin 
Barbara  —  she  married  so  and  so,  the  son  of 
so  and  so  ;'*  and  then  comes  the  whole  pedi- 
gree of  the  bridegroom;  the  amount  of  the 
settlements,  and  the  reading  and  signing  them 
over  night ;  a  description  of  the  w^ding- 
dresses,  in  the  style  or  Sir  Charles  Grandison, 
and  how  much  the  bride's  gown  cost  per  yard ; 
the  names,  residences,  and  a  short  subsequent 
history  of  the  bridemaids  and  men,  the  gen- 
tleman who  gave  the  bride  away,  and  the 
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clergyman  who  perfoitned  the  ceremony,  with 
a  learned  antiqaarian  digression  relative  to 
the  church ;  then  the  setting  out  in  procession ; 
the  marriage;  the  kissing;  the  crying;  the 
breakfasting;  the  drawing  the  cake  through 
the  ring;  and  finally,  the  bridal  excursion, 
which  brings  us  back  again  at  an  hour's  end 
to  the  starting-post,  the  weather,  and  the  whole 
story  of  the  sopping,  the  drying,  the  clothes- 
spoiling,  the  cold-catching,  and  all  the  small 
eyils  of  a  summer  shower.  By  this  time  it 
rains,  and  she  sits  down  to  a  pathetic  see- 
saw of  conjectures  on  the  chance  of  Mrs. 
Smith's  haying  set  out  for  her  daily  walk, 
or  the  possibility  that  Dr.  Brown  may  have 
ventured  to  yisit  his  oatients  in  his  gig,  and 
the  certainty  that  Laay  Green's  new  house- 
maid would  come  from  London  on  the  outside 
of  the  coach. 

With  all  this  intolerable  prosing,  she  is 
actually  reckoned  a  pleasant  woman!    Her 
acquaintance  in  the  great  manufacturing  town 
where  she  usually  resides  is  very  large,  which 
may  partly  account  for  the  misnomer.     Her 
couTersation  is  of  a  sort  to  bear  dividing. 
Besides,  there  is,  in  all  large  societies,  an 
instinctive  sympathy  which  directs  each  in- 
dividual to  the  companion  most  congenial  to 
his  humour.  Doubtless,  her  associates  deserve 
the  old  French  compliment,  ^^  lUont  tons  un 
grand  ialetU  pour  U  atlenee,^*    Parcelled  out 
amongst  some  seventy  or  eighty,  there  may 
even  be  some  savour  in  her  talk.    It  is  the 
iete-d'iete  that  kills,  or  the  small  fire-side  cir- 
cle of  three  or  four,  where  only  one  can  speak, 
and  all  the  rest  must  seem  to  listen — seem ! 
did   I  say?  —  must  listen  in  good  earnest. 
Hotspur's  expedient  in  a  similar  situation  of 
crying  "  Hem  !   Go  to,"  and  marking  not  a 
word,  will  not  do  here;   compared  to  her, 
Owen  Glendower  was  no  conjurer.    She  has 
the  eye  of  a  hawk,  and  detects  a  wandering 
glance,  an  incipient  yawn,  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  impatience.    The  very  needle  must 
be  ^uiet.    If  a  pair  of  scissors  do  but  wag, 
she  IS  affronted,  draws  herself  up,  breaks  on 
in  the  middle  of  a  story,  of  a  sentence,  of  a 
word,  and  the  unlucky  culprit  must,  for  civil- 
ity's sake,  summon  a  more  than  Spartan  for- 
titude, and  beg  the  torturer  to  resume  her 
torments — *'  That,  that  is  the  unkindest  cut  of 
all !"    I  wonder,  if  she  had  happened  to  have 
married,  how  many  husbands  she  would  have 
talked  to  death.     It  is  certain  that  none  of 
her  relations  are  longlived  after  she  comes  to 
reside  with  them.      Father,  mother,  uncle, 
sister,  brother,  two  nephews,  and  one  niece, 
all  these   have    successively  passed   away, 
though  a  healthy  race,  and  with  no  visible  dis- 
order—except— but  we  must  not  be  unchari- 
table.   They  might  have  died,  though  she 
had  been  born  dumb :— '*  It  is  an  accident  that 
happens  every  day."    Since  the  disease  of 
her  last  nephew,  she  attempted  to  form  an 
establishment  wi^  a  widow  lady,  for  the  sake, 


as  they  both  said,  of  the  comfort  of  societ 
But — strange  miscalculation !  she  was  a  talk< 
too !    They  parted  in  a  week. 

And  we  have  also  parted.  I  am  just  r« 
turning  from  escorting  her  to  the  coach,  whic 
is  to  convey  her  two  hundred  miles  westward 
and  I  have  still  the  murmnr  of  her  aditti 
resounding  in  my  ears,  like  the  indistinct  hut 
of  the  air  on  a  frosty  night.  It  was  coriov 
to  see  how,  almost  simultaneoasly,  the< 
mournful  adieux  shaded  into  cheerful  salute 
tions  of  her  new  comrades,  the  passengers  i 
the  mail.    Poor  souls !     Little  does  the  civ 

Jroung  lad  w^ho  made  way  for  her,  or  the  ft 
ady,  his  mamma,  who  with  pains  and  incor 
venience  made  room  for  her,  or  the  grump 
gentleman  in  the  opposite  corner,  who  aAc 
some  dispute,  was  at  length  won  to  admit  he 
dressing  box, — ^little  do  they  suspect  what  i 
to  befall  them.  Two  hundred  miles !  and  sh 
never  sleeps  in  a  carriage!  Well,  patienc 
be  with  them,  and  comfort  and  peace !  J 
pleasant  journey  to  them!  And  to  her  al 
happiness !  She  is  a  most  kind  and  excel len 
person,  one  for  whom  I  would  do  anything  ii 
my  poor  power — ay,  eten  were  it  to  listen  ti 
her  another  foar  days. 


ELLEN. 

A  vxRV  small  gift  may  sometimes  caiis< 
great  pleasure.  I  have  just  received  a  presen 
which  has  delighted  me  more  than  anv  thin| 
ever  bestowed  on  me  by  friends  or  untune 
It  is — bat  my  readers  shall  ffuess  what  it  is ; 
and,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  do  so,  I  musi 
tell  them  a  story. 

Charlotte  and  Ellen  Page  were  the  twtr 
daughters  of  the  rector  of  N.,  a  small  towc 
in  Dorsetshire.  They  were  his  only  children, 
having  lost  their  mother  shortly  after  thei] 
birth ;  and,  as  their  father  was  highly  con- 
nected, and  still  more  highly  accomplished^ 
and  possessed  good  church  preferment  with  n 
considerable  private  fortune,  they  were  reared 
and  educated  in  the  most  liberal  and  expensive 
style.  Whilst  mere  infants  they  had  been 
uncommonly  beautiful,  and  as  remarkably 
alike  as  occasionally  happens  with  twin  sisters, 
distingfuished  only  by  some  ornament  of  dreB^. 
Their  very  nurse,  as  she  used  to  boast,  could 
hardly  tell  her  pretty  "couplets"  apart,  so 
exactly  alike  were  the  soft  blue  eyes,  the  rosy 
cheeks,  the  cherry  lips,  and  the  curly  light 
hair.  Change  the  tnrquoise  necklace  for  the 
coral,  and  nurse  herself  would  not  know  Char^ 
lotte  from  Ellen.  This  pretty  puzzle,  this 
inconvenience,  of  which  mammas  land  aunta 
and  pTandmaromas  love  to  complain,  did  not 
last  long.  Either  from  a  concealed  iall,  or 
from  original  delicacy  of  habit,  the  little  Ellen 
faded  and  drooped  almost  into  deformity. 
There  was  no  visible  defect  in  her  shape,  ex- 
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eept  t  slight  Hid  almost  Imperceptible  lame- 
Mts  when  in  quick  motion ;  but  there  was 
the  marked  and  peculiar  look  in  the  features, 
ihe  tenpor  and  debility,  and  above  all,  the 
dtetressiog  consciousness  attendant  npon  im- 
ptrfeet  fonns^tion ;  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
y«sTS,  the  contrast  between  the  sisters  was 
'  even  more  striking  than  the  likeness  had  been 
lattwck. 

'    Charlotte  was  a  fine,  robust,  noble-looking 
I  girl,  ntber  above  the  middle  height ;  her  eyes 
I  sod  complexion  sparkled  and  glowed  with 
jKieaod  health,  her  rosy  lips  seemed  made  for 
fmilet,  and  her  glossy  brown  hair  played  in 
l&atan)  ringlets  round  her  dimpled  face.    Her 
,  oanner  was  a  tiappy  mixture  of  the  playful 
and  the  gentle ;  frank.  Innocent,  and  fearless, 
l«he  relied  with  a  sweet  confidence  on  eyery 
|bodj*B  kindness,  was  ready  to  be  pleased, 
I  and  aecnre  of  pleasing.    Her  artlessness  and 
!  Rcfpc/i  bad  great  success  in  society,  especially 
as  they  were  united  with  the  most  perfect 
f»d-breeding,  and  considerable  quickness  and 
talent  Her  musical  powers  were  of  the  most 
deligbcfol  kind  ;  she  sang  exa a isitely,  joining, 
to  f2T«at  taste  and  science,  a  life,  and  freedom, 
and  booyancy,  quite  unusual  in  that  artificial 
pesonage,  a  young  lady.    Her  clear  and  ring- 
»>g:not6S  had  the  eflfect  of  a  milk-maid's  song, 
33  if  a  mere  ebullition  of  animal  spirits ;  there 
wa«  DO  resisting  the  contagion  oi^  Charlotte's 
eW.    She  was  a  general  favourite,  and  above 
all  a  favourite  at  home,  —  the  apple  of  her 
ftther'i  eye,  the  pride  and  ornament  of  his 
)i9Q8e,  and  the  delight  and  comfort  of  his  life. 
Tfce  two  children  nad  been  so  much  alike, 
and  bom  so  nearly  together,  that  the  pre- 
cedence to  age  had  never  been  definitely  set- 
^«d;  but  that  point  seemed  very  early  to 
i^B  itself.      Unintentionally,  as  it  were, 
^^Irarlotts  took  the  lead,  gave  invitations,  re- 
c«tTfd  miters,  sate  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
^me  in  fact  and  in  name  Miss  Page,  while 
^  met  continued  Miss  Ellen. 

Hoor  Elleo  !  she  was  short,  and  thin,  and 
^Itlr,  and  pale,  with  no  personal  charm  but 
tl*  tender  expression  of  her  blue  eyes  and  the 
^id  sweetness  of  her  countenance.  The 
'>«mblance  to  her  sister  had  vanished  alto- 
V^i  exeept  when  very  rarely  some  strong 
'W'^tion  of  pleasure,  a  word  of  praise,  .or  a 
l6ok  of  kindness  from  her  father,  would  brin? 
a^Ue  and  a  blush  at  once  into  her  face,  and 
M«ieB  It  up  like  a  sunbeam.  Then,  for  a 
Pmnz  moment,  she  was  like  Charlotte,  and 
^^^  prettier, — there  was  so  much  of  mind, 
'f  soul,  in  the  transitory  beauty.  In  manner 
^^^%i  onchangeablv  gentle  and  distressingly 
^«  shy  even  to  awkwardness.  Shame  and 
fra*  cloog  to  her  like  her  shadow.  In  com- 
W  »he  could  neither  sing,  nor  play,  nor 
^^  without  trembling,  especially  when  her 
^^  was  present.  Her  awe  of  him  was 
^wpwasiMe.  Mr.  Page  was  a  man  of  con- 
sidtnble  talent  and  aequirement,  of  polished 


and  elegant  manners,  and  great  conveiaational 
power, -^  quick,  ready,  and  sarcastic.  He 
never  condescended  to  scold ;  but  there  was 
something  very  formidable  in  the  keen  glance, 
and  the  cutting  jest,  to  which  poor  Ellen's 
want  of  presence  of  mind  frequently  exposed 
her, — something  from  which  she  shrank  into 
the  very  earth.  He  was  a  good  man  too,  and 
a  kind  father — at  least  he  meant  to  be  so,— 
attentive  to  her  health  and  comfort,  strictly 
impartial  in  favours  and  presents,  in  pocket- 
money  and  amusements,  making  no  difference 
between  the  twins,  except  that  which  he  could 
not  help,  the  difference  in  his  love.  But,  to 
an  apprehensive  temper  and  an  affectionate 
heart,  that  was  every  thing ;  and  whilst  Char- 
lotte flourished  and  blossomed  like  a  rose  in 
the  sunshine,  Ellen  sickened  and  withered 
like  the  same  plant  in  the  shade. 

Mr.  Page  lost  much  enjoyment  by  this  un- 
fortunate partiality ;  for  he  had  taste  enough 
to  have  particularly  valued  the  high  endow- 
ments which  formed  the  delight  of  the  few 
friends  to  whom  his  daughter  was  intimately 
known*  To  them  not  only  her  varied  and  ac- 
curate acquirements,  but  her  singular  richness 
of  mind,  her  grace  and  propriety  of  expression 
and  fertility  of  idea,  joined  to  the  most  perfect 
ignorance  of  her  own  superiority,  rendered  her 
an  object  of  as  much  admiration  as  interest. 
In  poetry,  especially,  her  justness  of  taste  and 
quickness  of  feeling  were  almost  urrrivalled. 
She  was  no  poetess  herself,  never,  I  believe, 
even  ventured  to  compose  a  sonnet;  and  her 
enjoyment  of  high  literature  was  certainly  the 
keener  for  that  wise  abstinence  from  a  vain 
competition.  Her  admiration  was  really  worth 
having.  The  tears  would  come  into  her  eyes, 
the  book  would  fall  from  her  hand,  and  she 
would  sit  lost  in  ecstasy  over  some  noble  pas- 
sage, till  praise,  worthy  of  the  theme,  would 
burst  in  unconscious  eloquence  from  her  lips. 

But  the  real  charm  of  Ellen  Page  lay  in  the 
softness  of  her  heart  and  the  generosity  of  her 
character :  no  human  being  was  ever  so  free 
from  selfishness,  in  all  its  varied  and  clinging 
forms.  She  literally  forgot  heraelf  in  her  pure 
and  ardent  sympathy  with  all  whom  she  loved, 
or  all  to  whom  she  could  be  useful.  There 
were  no  limits  to  her  indulgence,  no  bounds 
to  her  candour.  Shy  and  timid  as  she  was, 
she  forgot  her  fears  to  plead  for  the  innocent, 
or  the  penitent,  or  even  the  guiltj.  She  was 
the  excuser-general  of  the  neighbourhood, 
turned  every  speech  and  action  the  sunny  side 
without,  and  often  in  her  good-natured  acute- 
ness  hit  on  the  real  principle  of  action,  when 
the  cunning  and  the  worldly-wise  and  the 
cynical,  and  such  as  look  only  for  bad  mo- 
tives, had  failed.  She  had,  too,  that  rare 
quality,  a  genuine  sympathy  not  only  with 
the  sorrow^  1,  (there  is  a  pride  in  that  feeling, 
a  superiority,— we  have  all  plenty  of  that,) 
but  with  the  happy.  She  could  smile  witiii 
those  who  smiled,  as  well  as  weep  with  thoie 
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who  wept,  luid  rejoice  in  a  saoeese  to  which 
she  had  not  contributed,  protected  from  erery 
touch  of  enrj,  no  less  by  her  noble  spirit  than 
by  her  pure  humility:  she  never  thought  of 
herself. 

So  constituted,  it  may  be  imaprined  that  she 
was,  to  all  who  really  knew  her,  an  object  of 
intense  admiration  and  love.  Servants,  chil- 
dren, poor  people,  all  adored  Miss  Ellen.  She 
had  other  triends  in  her  own  rank  of  life,  who 
had  found  her  out — many ;  but  her  chief  friend, 
her  principal  admirer,  she  who  loved  her  with 
the  most  entire  affection,  and  looked  up  to  her 
with  the  most  devoted  respect,  was  her  sister. 
Never  was  the  stronjir  and  lovely  tie  of  twin- 
sisterhood  more  closely  knit  than  in  these  two 
charming  young  women.  Ellen  looked  on  her 
favoured  sister  with  a  pure  and  unjealous  de- 
light that  made  its  own  happiness,  a  spirit  of 
candour  and  of  justice  that  never  permitted  her 
to  cast  a  shade  of  blame  on  the  sweet  object 
of  her  father's  partiality:  she  never  indeed 
blamed  him ;  it  seemed  to  her  so  natural  that 
every  one  should  prefer  her  sister.  Charlotte, 
on  the  other  hana,  used  all  her  influence  for 
Ellen,  protected  and  defended  her,  and  was 
half  tempted  to  murmur  at  an  affection  which 
she  would  have  valued  more  if  shared  equally 
with  that  dear  friend.  Thus  they  lived  in 
peace  and  harmony ;  Charlotte's  bolder  tem- 
per and  higher  spirits  leading  and  guiding  in 
all  common  points,  whilst  on  the  more  im- 
portant she  implicitly  yielded  to  Ellen's  judg- 
ment. But,  when  they  had  reached  their 
twenty-first  year,  a  great  evil  threatened  one 
of  the  sisters,  arising  Estrange  to  say)  from  the 
other's  happiness.  Charlotte,  the  reigning 
belle  of  an  extensive  and  affluent  neighbour- 
hood, had  had  almost  as  many  suitors  as 
Penelope ;  but,  light-hearted,  happy  at  home, 
constantly  busy  and  gay,  she  had  taken  no 
thought  of  love,  and  always  struck  me  as  a 
very  likely  subject  for  an  old  maid ;  yet  her 
time  came  at  last.  A  young  man,  the  very 
reverse  of  herself,  pale,  thoughtful,  gentleman- 
like, and  melancholy,  wooed  and  won  our  fair 
Euphrosyne.  He  was  the  second  son  of  a 
noble  house,  and  bred  to  the  church ;  and  it 
was  agreed  between  the  fathers,  that,  as  soon 
as  he  should  be  ordained,  (for  he  still  wanted 
somo  months  of  the  necessary  age,)  and  set- 
tled in  a  family  living  held  for  him  by  a  friend, 
the  young  couple  should  be  married. 

In  the  mean  while  Mr.  Page,  who  had  re- 
centlv  succeeded  to  some  property  in  Ireland, 
found  it  necessary  to  ^^o  thither  for  a  short 
time;  and,  unwilling  to  take  his  daughters 
with  him,  as  his  estate  lay  in  the  disturbed 
districts,  he  indulged  us  with  their  company 
during  his  absence.  They  came  to  us  in  the 
bursting  spring-time,  on  the  very  same  day 
with  the  nightingale;  the  country  was  new 
to  them,  and  they  were  delighted  with  the 
scenery  and  with  our  cottage  life.  We,  on 
our  part,  were  enchanted  with  our  yooog 


guests.  Chariotte  was  certainly  the  roc 
amiable  of  enamoured  damsels,  for  love  wi 
her  was  but  a  more  sparkling  and  smilli 
form  of  happiness ;— all  that  there  was  of  ea 
and  fear  in  this  attachment  fell  to  Ellen's  lo 
but  even  she,  though  sighing  at  the  thou^ 
of  parting,  could  not  be  very  miserable  whil 
her  sister  was  so  happ^. 

A  few  days  after  their  arrival,  we  happens 
to  dine  with  oar  accomplished  neighboui 
Colonel  Falkner  and  his  sister.  Our  youi 
friends  of  course  accompanied  ns;  and  a  sin 
larity  of  age,  of  liveliness,  and  of  music 
talent,  speedily  recommended  Charlotte  oi 
Miss  Falkner  to  each  other.  They  becao 
immediately  intimate,  and  were  soon  almG 
inseparable.  Ellen  at  first  hung  back.  **  Tl 
house  was  too  gay,  too  full  of  shifting  cor 
pany,  of  titles,  and  of  strange  faces.  Mi 
Falkner  was  very  kind ;  but  she  took  too  mu( 
notice  of  her,  introduced  her  to  lords  and  I 
dies,  talked  of  her  drawings,  and  pressed  h> 
to  sing: — she  would  rather,  if  I  pleased,  sti 
with  me,  and  walk  in  the  coppice,  or  sit  i 
the  arbour,  and  one  might  read  Spenser,  whi 
the  other  worked — that  would  be  beet  of  al 
Might  she  stay  1"—"  Oh  surely !  But  Coli 
nel  Falkner,  Ellen,  I  thought  you  would  hai 
liked  him  !"— »'  Yes !"— "  That  jres  sounc 
exceedingly  like  fio." — "Why,  is  he  not  a 
most  too  clever,  too  elegant,  too  grand  a  man 
Too  mannered,  as  it  were !  Too  mnch  \\\ 
what  one  fancies  of  a  prince »- of  George  t}) 
Fourth,  for  instance — too  high  and  too  coi 
descending  1  These  are  stran||e  fieiults,"  coi 
tinned  she,  laughing — "and  it  is  a  curioc 
injustice  that  I  should  dislike  a  man  mere! 
because  he  is  so  graceful,  that  he  makes  no 
feel  doubly  awkward — so  tall,  that  I^  am  i 
his  presence  a  conscious  dwarf— so  alive  an 
eloquent  in  conversation,  that  I  feel  more  tha 
ever  puzzled  and  unready.  But  so  it  is.  T 
say  tne  truth,  I  am  more  afraid  of  him  tha 
of  any  human  being  in  the  world,  except  on< 
I  may  stay  with  you— may  I  not;  and  rea 
of  Una  and  of  Britomart — ^that  prettiest  seen 
where  her  old  nurse  soothes  her  to  sleep  t 
may  stay?"  And  for  two  or  three  morning 
she  did  stay  with  me ;  but  Chariotte's  infli 
ence  and  Mies  Falkner's  kindness  sneedil 
drew  her  to  Holly-grove,  at  first  shyiv  an 
reluctantly,  yet  soon  with  an  evident  thoug 
quiet  enjoyment ;  and  we,  sure  that  our  youn 
visitera  could  gain  nothing  but  good  in  sac 
society,  were  pleased  that  Siey  should  so  var 
the  humble  home-scene. 

Colonel  Falkner  was  a  man  in  the  ver 
prime  of  life,  of  that  happy  age  which  unite 
the  grace  and  spirit  of  vouth  with  the  finnnes 
and  vigour  of  manhood.  The  heir  of  a  larg 
fortune,  he  had  served  in  the  peninsular  wai 
fought  in  Spain  and  France,  and  at  Waterloo 
and,  quitting  the  army  at  the  peace,  had  loi 
tered  about  Germany  and  Italy  and  Greece 
and  only  returned  on  the  death  of  his  father 
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tiTD  or  three  yeais  back,  to  reside  od  the 
fmij  estate*  wheie  be  had  won  *^goldeo 
QpinioDs  fimn  all  aorta  of  people."  He  was, 
tt  £Qea  tmlT  deecribed  him,  tall  and  grace- 
fill,  and  well^^red  almost  to  a  fault ;  remind- 
bg  ber  of  that  betnp-ideal  of  coortly  elevance, 
George  the  Fourth,  and  me,  (pray,  reader,  do 
aot  till!)  me,  a  little,  a  Tery  UtUe,  the  leaat 
in  th0  world,  of  Sir  Charlea  Grandison*  He 
eatikly  did  excel  rather  too  much  in  the 
men  forms  of  politeness,  in  oloakings  and 
bowiagB,  and  handings  down  stairs ;  bat  then 
U  w,  like  both  his  prototypes,  thoroughly 
ttoboed  with  its  finer  essence  ^considerate, 
ittaotire,  kind,  in  the  most  comprehensive 
teats  of  that  comprehensive  worn.  I  hays 
ceroifilf  known  men  of  deeper  learning  and 
Do»  onginal  genius,  but  never  any  one  whose 
powen  were  better  adapted  to  conreraation, 
vho  coald  blend  more  happily  the  most  va- 
lied  and  extensiye  knowledge  with  the  most 
plajfttl  wit  and  the  most  interesting  and  ami- 
lUe  character.  Ftadnating  was  the  word 
that  seemed  made  for  him.  His  conversation 
vatestirely  free  from  trickery  and  display— 
tbe  rharai  waa  (or  seemed  to  be)  perfectly 
■atoral:  he  was  an  excellent  listener;  and 
Tbeo  be  was  speaking  to  any  eminent  person 
—orator,  artist,  or  poet, — I  haye  sometimes 
Mea  a  slight  hesitation,  a  momentary  diffi- 
duee,  as  attractive  as  it  was  unexpected.  It 
vai  ^is  astonishing  eridence  of  fellow-feel- 
tae*  joined  to  the  gentleness  of  his  tone,  the 
tvnrtoMs  of  his  smile,  and  his  studied  avoid- 
uee  of  all  particular  notice  or  attention,  that 
first iseoociled  £  1  len  to  Col  oncl  Falkner.  H  is 
inter,  too,  a  charming  young  woman,  as  like 
bin  as  Viola  to  Sebastian,  began  to  under* 
Qtiui  the  sensitive  properties  of  this  shrinking 
taj  delicate  flower,  which,  left  to  itself,  repaid 
di^ir  kind  neglect  by  unfolding  in  a  manner 
^  surprised  and  delighted  us  all.  Before 
(be  spring  had  glided  into  summer,  Ellen  was 
t(  moeh  at  home  at  Holly-grove  as  with  us ; 
^M  and  laughed  and  played  and  sang  as 
My  as  Charlotte.  She  would  indeed  break 
of  if  visibly  listened  to,  either  when  speak- 
bg  or  singing ;  but  still  the  ice  was  broken ; 
^  rich,  low,  mellow  voice,  unrivalled  in 
Nbos  and  sweetness,  might  be  heard  every 
^auog,sven  by  the  Colonel,  with  little  more 
P^aation,  not  to  disturb  her  by  praise  or  no- 
^«  than  would  be  used  with  her  fellow-War- 
^  the  nightingale. 

She  was  happy  at  Holly-grove,  and  we 

*t»  delighted ;  but  so  shiAing  and  various 

•^f*  homan  feelings  and  wishes,  that,  as  the 

Smmsr  wore  on,  before  the  hay-making  was 

|0^r  in  its  beautiful  park,  whilst  the  bees 

!*^  ttill  in  its  lime-trees,  and  the  golden 

^tle  larked  to  its  white  rose,  I  began  to 

^^Aient  that  she  had  ever  seen  Holly-grove, 

(^linown  its  master.    It  was  clear  to  me,  that 

i^'HciUmtionally  on  his  part,  unwittingly  on 

^,  her  heart  waa  gone,— and,  considering 


the  merit  of  the  unconscious  possessor,  pro- 
bably gone  for  ever.  She  had  all  the  pretty 
marks  of  love  at  that  happy  moment  when  the 
name  and  natore  of  the  passion  are  alike  un- 
suspected  by  the  victim.  To  her  there  was 
but  one  object  in  the  whole  world,  and  that 
one  was  Colonel  Falkner :  she  liyed  only  in 
his  presence ;  hung  on  his  words ;  was  rest- 
less she  knew  not  why  in  his  absence;  adopted 
his  tastes  and  opinions,  which  differed  from 
hers  as  those  of  clever  men  so  frequently  do 
from  those  of  clever  women ;  read  the  books 
he  praised,  and  praised  them  too,  deserting 
our  old  idols,  Spenser  and  Fleteher,  for  his 
favourites,  Dryden  and  Pope ;  sang  the  songs 
he  loved  as  she  walked  about  the  house ;  drew 
his  featarea  instead  of  Milton's  in  a  portrait 
which  she  was  copying  for  me  of  our  great 
poet,— and  finally  wrote  his  name  on  the  mar- 
gin. She  moved  as  in  a  dream— a  dream  as 
mnooent  as  it  was  delicious!— bnt  oh,  the 
sad,  sad  waking!  It  made  my  heart  ache  to 
think  of  the  misery  to  which  that  fine  and 
sensitive  mind  seemed  to  be  reserved.  Ellen 
was  formed  for  constancy  and  suffering — it 
was  her  first  love,  and  it  would  be  her  last. 
I  had  no  hope  that  her  affection  was  returned. 
Young  men,  talk  as  they  may  of  mental  at- 
tractions, are  commonly  the  slaves  of  personal 
charms.  Colonel  Falkner,  especially,  was 
a  professed  admirer  of  beauty.  I  had  even 
sometimes  fancied  that  he  was  caught  by 
Charlotte's,  and  had  therefore  taken  an  op- 
portunity to  communicate  her  engagement  to 
his  sister.  Certainly  he  paid  our  fair  and 
blooming  guest  extraordinary  attention!  any 
thing  of  gallantry  or  compliment  was  always 
addressed  to  her,  and  so  for  the  most  part  was 
his  gay  and  captiyating  conyersation ;  whilst 
his  manner  to  Ellen,  toough  exquisitely  soft 
and  kind,  seemed  rather  that  of  an  affectionate 
brother.    I  had  no  hopes. 

Affairs  were  in  this  posture  when  I  was  at 
once  grieved  and  relieved  by  the  anexpected 
recall  of  our  ^oung  visiters.  Their  father  had 
completed  his  business  in  Ireland,  and  was 
eager  to  return  to  his  dear  home,  and  his  dear 
children ;  Charlotte's  lover,  too,  was  ordained, 
and  waa  impatient  to  possess  his  promised 
treasure.  The  intendea  bridegroom  was  to 
arrive  the  same  evening  to  escort  the  fair  sis- 
ters, and  the  journey  was  to  take  place  the 
next  day.  Imagine  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
produced  by  a  short  note,  a  bit  of  folded  paper 
— the  natural  and  redoubled  ecstasy  of  Char^ 
lotte,  the  mingled  emotions  of  Ellen.  She 
wept  bitterly :  at  first  she  called  it  joy— joy 
that  she  should  again  see  her  dear  father; 
then  it  was  grief  to  lose  her  Charlotte ;  grief 
to  part  from  me ;  but,  when  she  threw  herself 
in  a  farewell  embrace  on  tho  neck  of  Miss 
Falkner,  whose  brother  happened  to  be  absent 
for  a  few  days  on  business,  the  troth  appeared 
to  burst  upon  her  at  once,  in  a  gush  ot  agony 
that  seemed  likely  to  break  her  heart.    Miss 
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Falkner  was  deeply  affected ;  beeffed  her  to 
write  to  her  ofleoi  very  ofien ;  ]oaae3  her  with 
the  ffifts  of  little  price,  the  valaeless  tokens 
which  affection  holds  so  dear,  and  stole  one 
of  her  fair  ringlets  in  return.  **Thi8  is  the 
carl  which  William  used  to  admire,'*  said 
•he:  "have  yon  no  messaffe  for  poor  Wil- 
liam V— Poor  Ellen !  her  buishes  spoke,  and 
the  tears  that  dropped  from  her  downcast 
eyes ;  but  she  had  no  utterance.  Charlotte, 
however,  came  to  her  relief  with  a  profusion 
of  thanks  and  complimente ;  and  Ellen,  weep- 
inff  with  a  voice  that  wonld  not  be  controlled, 
at  last  left  Holly-grrove. 

The  neit  day  we  too  lost  our  dear  young 
friends.  Oh  what  a  sad  day  it  was!  how 
much  we  missed  Charlotte's  bright  smile  and 
Ellen's  sweet  complacency !  We  walked 
about  desolate  and  forlorn,  with  the  painfnl 
sense  of  want  and  insufficiency,  and  of  that 
vacancy  in  our  home,  and  at  our  board,  which 
the  departure  of  a  cherished  guest  is  sure  to 
occasion.  To  lament  the  absence  of  Char- 
lotto,  the  dear  Charlotte,  the  happiest  of  the 
happy,  was  pure  selfishness ;  but  of  the  aching 
heart  of  Ellen,  my  dear  Ellen,  I  could  not 
bear  to  think  — and  yet  I  could  think  of  no- 
thing else,  could  call  up  no  other  image  than 
her  pale  and  trembling  form,  weeping  and 
sobbin?  as  I  had  seen  her  at  Holly-grove ;  she 
haunted  even  my  dreams. 

Early  the  ensuing  morning  1  was  called 
down  to  the  colonel,  and  found  him  in  the 
prarden.  He  apologized  for  his  unseasonable 
intrusion ;  talked  of  the  weather,  then  of  the 
loss  which  our  society  had  sustained ;  blushed 
and  hesitated ;  had  again  recourse  to  the  wea- 
ther ;  and  at  last  by  a  mighty  effort,  after  two 
or  three  sentences  begun  and  unfinished,  con- 
trived, with  an  embarrassment  more  graceful 
and  becoming  than  all  his  polished  readiness, 
to  ask  me  to  furnish  him  with  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Page.  **  You  must  have  seen,"  said  he,  co- 
louring and  smiling,  '*  tliat  I  was  captivated 
by  your  beautiful  friend ;  and  I  hope-^I  could 
have  wished  to  have  spoken  first  to  herself,  to 
have  made  an  interest— but  still  if  her  affec- 
tions are  disengaged — tell  me,  yon  who  must 
know,  you  who  are  always  my  friend,  have  I 
any  chance?  Is  she  disengaged  1"  *'  Alas ! 
I  have  sometimes  feared  this ;  but  I  thonght 
you  had  heard  —  your  sister  at  least  was 
aware" — "Of  whati  It  was  but  this  very 
morning — aware  of  what  ?"  "  Of  Charlotte's 
engagement;"  "  Charlotte !  It  is  of  Ellen, 
not  her  sister,  that  I  speak  and  think !  Of 
Ellen,  the  pure,  the  delicate,  the  divine! 
That  whitest  and  sweetest  of  flowers;  the 
jasmine,  the  myrtle,  the  tuberose  among  wo- 
men," continued  he,  elucidating  his  similes 
by  gathering  a  sprig  of  each  plant,  as  he 
pacM  Quickly  up  and  down  the  garden  walk 
^" Ellen,  the  fairest  and  the  best;  your 
dariing  and  mine !  Will  you  give  me  a  letter 
to  her  father?    And  will  you  wish  me  sue* 


cess  ?"  "'  Will  I !  Oh !  how  sineerely !  1 
dear  colonel,  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  for  i 
dervaluing  your  taste — for  suspecting  you 
preferring  a  damask  rose  to  a  biossozned  m 
tie ;  I  should  have  known  you  better."  A 
then  we  talked  of  Ellen,  dear  Ellen,— talk 
and  praised  till  even  the  lover's  heart  was  i 
tisficnl.  I  am  convinced  that  he  went  aw 
that  morning,  persuaded  that  I  was  one 
the  cleverest  women,  and  the  best  judges 
character  that  ever  lived. 

And  now  my  story  is  over.  What  need 
say,  that  the  letter  was  written  with  l 
warmest  zeal,  and  received  with  the  m< 
cordial  graciousness — or  that  Ellen,  thou 
shedding  sweet  tears,  bore  the  shock  of  j 
better  than  the  shock  of  grief, — or  that  t 
twin  sisters  were  married  on  the  same  day, 
the  same  altar,  each  to  the  man  of  her  hea 
and  each  with  every  prospect  of  more  th 
common  felicitjr?  Wnat  need  to  say  thii 
Or  having  said  this,  why  should  I  toll  wli 
was  the  gift  that  so  enchanted  me  ?  I  w 
not  tell : — my  readers  shall  decide  accord ii 
to  their  several  fencies  between  silver  favou 
or  bridal  gloves,  or  the  magical  wedding  cal 
drawn  nine  times  through  the  ring. 


WALKS  IN  THE   COUNTRY. 

THE  COWSLIP. BALL. 

Mat  16th. — There  are  momenta  in  Mi 
when,  without  any  visible  or  immediate  cans 
the  spirita  sink  and  fall,  as  it  were,  under  tl 
mere  pressure  of  existence :  momenta  of  n 
accountable  depression,  when  one  is  weai 
of  one's  very  thoughta,  haunted  by  imag< 
that  will  not  depart— images  many  and  vai 
ous,  but  all  painful ;  friends  lost,  or  change 
or  dead ;  hopes  disappointed  even  in  their  a 
complishment ;  fruitless  regreta,  powerlej 
wishes,  doubt  and  fear  and  self-distrust,  ar 
self-disapprobation.  Thej  who  have  know 
these  feelings,  (and  who  is  there  so  happy  t 
not  to  have  known  some  of  them?)  will  ni 
derstand  why  Al fieri  became  powerless,  ar 
Froissart  dull;  and  why  even  needle-worl 
that  most  effectoal  sedative,  that  grand  sooth( 
and  composer  of  woman's  didtrtos,  fails  i 
comfort  me  to-day.  I  will  go  out  into  the  a 
this  cool  pleasant  afternoon,  and  try  what  th: 
will  do.  1  fancy  that  exercise,  or  exertion  € 
any  kind,  is  the  true  specific  for  nervous  nest 
**  Fling  but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies."  I  wi 
go  to  the  meadows,  the  beautiful  meadows 
and  I  will  have  my  materials  of  happinest 
Lizzy  and  May,  and  a  basket  for  flowers,  an 
we  will  make  a  cowslip-ball.  *'  Did  you  ev< 
see  a  cowslip-ball,  my  Lixxyl" — ^^No.**^ 
**Come  away,  then!  make  hasta!  rur 
Lixxy  I" 

And  on  we  go  fast,  ftst !  down  the  road 
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across  the  le^  past  the  workhouse,  along  by 
tbe  great  pond,  till  we  slide  into  the  deep  nar- 
row laoe,  whose  hedges  seem  to  meet  over 
the  water,  and  win  out  way  to  the  little  farm- 
bonse  at  the  end.  *^  Throu(^  the  farm-yard, 
Liny;  oyer  the  gate.;  never  mind  the  cows ; 
thev  are  quiet  enough.^*—**  I  don't  mind  'em,** 
»aid  Miss  Lizzy,  boldly  and  truly,  and  with  a 
prouii  sfirooted  air,  displeased  at  being  thought 
to  mind  any  thing,  and  showing  by  her  atti- 
tode  and  manner  some  design  of  proving  her 
eoora^  by  an  attack  on  the  largest  of  the 
herd,  10  the  shape  of  a  pull  by  the  tail.  '*  I 
don't  mind  'em." — "  I  know  you  ^on*t,  Lizzy; 
but  let  them  alone,  and  don*t  chase  the  turkey- 
cock.  Come  to  me,  my  dear!*'  and,  for  a 
vonder,  Lizzy  came. 

la  the  mean  dme  my  other  pet,  Mayflower, 
bad  also  gotten  into  a  scrape.  She  had  driven 
about  a  huge  unwieldy  sow,  till  the  animal's 
groating  had  disturbed  the  repose  of  a  still 
more  eoormons  Newfoundland  dog,  the  guar- 
dian of  the  yard.  Out  he  sallied  growling 
frciD  the  depth  of  his  kennel,  erecting  his  tail, 
aod  shaking  his  long  chain.  May's  attention 
was  instantly  diverted  from  the  sow  to  this 
new  playmate,  friend  or  foe,  she  cared  not 
■vhich:  and  be  of  the  kennel,  seeing  his 
rbaige  anhurt  and  out  of  danger,  waa  at  lei- 
sure to  observe  the  charms  of  his  fair  enemy, 
li  she  frolicked  round  him,  always  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  chain,  yet  always  with  the 
oatoral  instinctive  coquetry  of  her  sex,  alluring 
bim  to  the  pursuit  which  she  knew  to  be  vain. 
1  aefer  saw  a  prettier  flirtation.  At  last  the 
oobls  animal,  wearied  out,  retired  to  the  in- 
ooft  recesses  of  his  habitation,  and  would  not 
»Teo  ^proach  her  when  she  stood  right  be- 
(ttn  the  entrance.  "  You  are  properly  served, 
Miy.  Come  along,  Lizzy.  Across  this  wheats 
Md.  lod  now  over  the  gate.  Stop !  let  me 
lift  you  down.  No  jumping,  no  breaking  of 
Bctks,  Lizzy  !'*•  And  here  we  are  in  the  mea- 
dows, and  out  of  the  world.  Robinson  Cru- 
«oe,  in  his  lonely  island,  had  scarcely  a'  more 
c^'ntplete,  or  a  more  beantiful  solitude. 

These  meadows  consist  of  a  double  row  of 
fnall  enclosures  of  rich  grass-land,  a  mile  or 
'WO  in  length,  sloping  down  from  high  arable 
srroQnds  on  either  side,  to  a  little  nameless 
^rook  that  winds  between  them,  with  a  course 
vhich  in  its  infinite  variety,  clearness,  and 
'^ptdily,  seems  to  emulate  the  bold  rivers  of 
4e  north,  of  whom,  far  more  than  of  our  lazy 
"nitliern  streams,  our  rivulet  presents  a  mi- 
Maiore  likeness.  Never  was  water  more  ex- 
(jTiUitely  tricksy : — ^now  darting  over  the  bright 
tvbbles,  sparkling  and  flashing  in  the  light 
viih  a  babbling  ronsic,  as  sweet  and  wild  as 
'h?  long  of  tne  woodlark;  now  stretching 
loietljidong,  giving  back  the  rich  tufts  of  the 
'fvldeo  marsb-mary golds  which  grow  on  its 
,^v^i;  now  sweeping  round  a  fine  reach  of 
'  ZTftn  ipsa,  rising  steeply  into  a  high  mound, 
i  ounue  promontory,  whilst  the  other  side 


sinks  softlv  away,  like  some  tiny  ba^,  and 
the  water  flows  between,  so  clear,  so  wide,  so 
shallow,  that  Lizzy,  longing  for  adventure,  is 
sure  she  could  cross  un wetted  ;  now  dashing 
through  two  sand-banks,  a  torrent  deep  and 
narrow,  which  May  clears  at  a  bound  ;  now 
sleeping  half-hidden  beneath  the  alders  and 
hawthorns  and  wild  roses,  with  which  the 
banks  are  so  profusely  and  variously  fringed, 
whilst  flags,*  lilies,  and  other  aquatic  plants, 
almost  cover  the  surface  of  the  stream.  In 
good  truth  it  is  a  beautiful  brook,  and  one  that 
Walton  himself  might  have  sitten  by  and 
loved,  for  trout  are  there;  we  see  them  as  they 
dart  up  the  stream,  and  hear  and  start  at  the 
sudden  plunge  when  they  spring  to  the  sur- 
face for  the  summer  flies.  Izaac  Walton 
would  have  loved  our  brook  and  our  ouiet 
meadows ;  they  breathe  the  very  spirit  ol  his 
own  peacefulness,  a  soothing  quietude  that 
sinks  into  the  soul.  There  is  no  path  through 
them,  not  one;  we  might  wander  a  whole 
spring  day,  and  not  see  a  trace  of  human  habi- 
tation. They  belong  to  a  number  of  small 
proprietors,  who  allow  each  other  access 
through  their  respective  grounds,  from  pure 
kindness  and  neighbourly  feeling,  a  privilege 
never  abused ;  and  the  fields  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water  are  reached  by  a  rough  plank,  or 
a  tree  thrown  across,  or  some  such  homely 
bridge.  We  ourselves  possess  one  of  the 
most  beautiful ;  so  that  the  strange  pleasure 
of  property,  that  instinct  which  makes  Lizzy 
delight  in  her  broken  doll,  and  May  in  the 
bare  bone  which  she  has  pilfered  from  the 
kennel  of  her  recr;eant  admirer  of  Newfound- 
land, is  added  to  the  other  charms  of  this  en- 
chanting scenery;  a  strange  pleasure  it  is, 
when  one  so  poor  as  I  can  leel  it !  Perhaps  it 
is  felt  most  by  the  poor,  with  the  rich  it  may 
be  less  intense — too  much  difibsed  and  spread 
out,  becoming  thin  by  expansion,  like  leaf- 
gold  ;  the  litUe  of  the  poor  may  be  not  only 
more  precious,  but  more  pleasant  to  them : 
certain  that  bit  of  grassy  and  blossomy  earth, 
with  its  green  knolls  and  tufted  hushes,  its 
old  pollards  wreathed  with  ivy,  and  its  bright 
and  babbling  waters,  is  very  dear  to  me.   Sut 

*  Walking  along  these  meadows  one  hright  sunny 
afternoon,  a  year  or  two  back*  and  rather  later  in  the 
season,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ob«erving  a  curious 
circumstance  in  natural  history.  Standing  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  stream,  I  remarked  a  singular  appear- 
ance on  a  laree  tuft  of  flags.  It  looked  like  hunches 
of  flowen,  the  leaves  ol  which  seemed  dark,  yet 
transparent,  intermingled  with  brilliant  tubes  of  bright 
blue  or  shining  green.  On  examining  this  pheno* 
menon  more  cloNcly,  it  turned  out  to  be  several 
clusters  of  dragon-flies,  just  emerged  from  their  de- 
formed  crysalis  state,  and  still  torpid  and  motionless 
from  the  wetness  of  their  filmy  wings.  Half  an  boor 
later  we  returned  to  the  spot,  and  they  were  gone. 
We  hod  seen  them  at  the  very  moment  when  beauty 
was  complete,  and  animation  dormant.  I  have  since 
found  nearly  a  simitar  account  of  this  curious  process 
in  Mr.  Bingiey's  very  entertaining  work,  callea  **  Ani- 
mal Biogrsphy.'* 
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I  mast  always  hare  lored  these  meadows,  so 
fresh,  and  cool,  and  delicious  to  the  eye  and 
to  the  tread,  fall  of  cowslips,  and  of  all  Temal 
flowers :  Shakspeare's  Songr  of  Sprfng  burets 
irrepressibly  from  our  lips  as  we  step  on  them : 


■When  daioM  pied,  and  violeli  Mne, 
And  lady^emocka  all  mlver  white, 

And  cuckoo>budf  of  yellow  hue. 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  deHght, 

The  cackoo  then  on  every 


**Gaekoo!  cuckoo!**  cried  Liazy,  breaking 
in  with  her  clear  childish  voice ;  and  imme- 
diatelTf  as  if  at  her  call,  the  real  bird,  from  a 
neigbbouringr  tree  (for  these  meadows  are 
dotted  with  timber  like  a  park),  began  to  echo 
my  lovely  little  girl,  '*  cuckoo !  cackoo !"  I 
have  a  prejudice  very  unpastoral  and  unpo- 
etical  (but  I  cannot  help  it,  I  have  man^  such), 
against  this  ^  harbinger  of  spring."  His  note 
is  so  monotonous,  so  melancholy;  and  then 
the  boys  mimic  him;  one  heara  ** cuckoo! 
cackoo!"  in  dirty  streets,  amongst  smoky 
houses,  and  the  bird  is  hated  for  faults  not 
his  own.  But  prejudices  of  taste,  likings  and 
dlslikings,  are  not  always  vanquishable  by 
reason ;  so,  to  escape  the  serenade  from  the 
tree,  which  promised  to  be  of  considerable 
duration,  (when  once  that  eternal  song  begins, 
on  it  goes  ticking  like  a  clock)  —  to  escape 
that  noise  I  determined  to  excite  another,  and 
challenged  Lizzy  to  a  cowslip-gathering;  a 
trial  of  skill  and  speed,  to  see  which  should 
soonest  fill  her  basket.  My  stratagem  suc- 
ceeded completely.  What  scrambling,  what 
shouting,  what  glee  from  Lizzy!  twenty 
cuckoos  might  have  song  unheard  whilst  she 
was  puUin?  her  own  flowere,  and  stealing 
mine,  and  laughing,  screaming,  and  talking 
through  all. 

At  last  the  baskets  were  filled,  and  Lizzy 
declared  victor:  and  down  we  sate,  on  the 
brink  of  the  stream,  under  a  spreading  haw- 
thorn, just  disclosing  its  own  pearly  buds, 
and  surrounded  with  the  rich  and  enamelled 
flowere  of  the  wild  hyacinth,  blue  and  white, 
to  make  our  cowslip-ball.  Every  one  knows 
the  process ;  to  nip  off  the  tuft  of  flowerets 
just  below  the  top  of  the  stalk,  and  hang  each 
duster  nicely  balanced  across  a  riband,  till 
you  have  a  long  string  like  a  garland ;  then  to 
press  them  closely  together,  and  tie  them 
tightiy  up.  We  went  on  very  prosperously, 
eontidering^  as  people  say  of  a  young  lady's 
drawing,  or  a  Frenchman's  English,  or  a  wo- 
man's tragedy,  or  of  the  poor  littie  dwarf  who 
works  without  fingere,  or  the  ingenious  sailor 
who  writes  with  his  toes,  or  generally  of  any 
performance  which  is  accomplished  by  meana 
seemingly  inadequate  to  its  production.  To 
be  sure,  we  met  with  a  few  accidents.  Firet, 
Lizzy  spoiled  nearly  all  her  cowslips  by 
snapping  them  off  too  short ;  so  there  was  a 
fresh  gathering ;  io  the  next  place.  May  over- 
set my  full  basket^  and  sent  the  blossoms 


floating,  like  so  many  fairy  favoure,  down  tl 
brook ;  then  when  we  were  going  on  pretl 
steadily,  just  as  we  had  made  a  superb  wrcatl 
and  were  thinking  of  tying  it  together,  Lizr 
who  held  the  riband,  caught  a  glimpse  of 
gorgeous  butterfly,  all  brown  and  red  and  pu 
pie,  and  skipping  off  to  pureue  the  new  ol 
jeot,  let  go  ner  hold;  so  all  our  treasnn 
were  abroad  again.  At  last,  however,  by  dii 
of  taking  a  branch  of  alder  as  a  substitute  fi 
Lizzy,  and  hanging  the  basket  in  a  pollan 
ash,  out  of  sight  of  May,  the  cowslip-ba 
was  finished.  What  a  concentration  of  fn 
grance  and  beauty  it  was !  golden  and  swei 
to  satiety !  rich  to  sight,  and  touch,  an 
smell!  Li^zy  was  enchanted,  and  ran  o] 
with  her  prize,  hiding  amongst  the  trees  i 
the  very  coyness  of  ecstasy,  as  if  any  hnma 
eye,  even  mine,  would  be  a  restraint  on  b< 
innocent  raptures. 

In  the  mean  while  I  sate  listening,  not  < 
niy  enemy  the  cuckoo,  but  to  a  whole  concei 
of  nightingales,  scarcely  interrupted  by  an 
meaner  bira,  answering  and  vying  with  ear 
other  in  those  short  delicions  strains  whie 
are  to  the  ear  as  roses  to  the  eye;  thos 
snatches  of  lovely  sound  which  come  acros 
us  as  aire  from  heaven.  Pleasant  thoughts 
delightful  associations,  awoke  as  I  listened 
and  almost  unconsciously  I  repeated  to  my 
self  the  beautiful  story  of  the  Lutist  and  th 
Nightinjple,  from  Ford*s  Lover's  Melanchol} 
^-Here  It  is.  Is  there  in  English  poetry  an; 
thing  finer  ? 

**  Paoing  from  Italy  to  Greece,  the  lalee 

Which  poets  of  an  elder  time  have  feign*d 

To  glorify  their  Tempe,  bred  in  roe 

Desire  of  vimtinfip  Paiadm. 

To  Thesnly  I  csme,  and  living  private. 

Without  aoqoainianM  of  more  iweet  oompairions 

Than  the  old  inmates  to  rov  love,  my  thoughla^ 

I  day  by  day  freouented  si  lent  ^ves 

And  solitary  walks.    One  mommg  early 

This  accident  encountered  me :  I  heara 

The  sweetest  and  roost  ravishing  contentioo 

That  art  and  nature  ever  were  at  striiein. 

A  Boond  of  music  touched  mine  ean,  or  rather 

Indeed  entranced  my  soul ;  as  I  stole  nearer, 

Invited  by  the  melody,  I  saw 

This  youth,  this  fairaeed  youth,  upon  his  lute 

With  strains  of  strange  variety  and  hanaooy 

Proclaiming,  as  it  seem'd.  so  hold  a  challenge 

To  the  clear  choristers  of  the  woods,  the  birds. 

That  as  they  flock'd  about  him,  all  stood  silent. 

Wondering  at  what  ihey  heard.    I  wonder'd  too. 

A  nightingale, 

Nature's  besi-skiird  musician,  undertakes 

The  challenge ;  and  for  eyerv  several  strain 

The  well-shaped  youth  could  touch,  she  sang  bin 

down. 
He  could  not  run  divisions  with  more  art 
Upon  his  quaking  instrument  than  she. 
The  nigbtmgale,  did  with  her  various  notes 
Reply  to 

Some  time  thos  spent,  the  voong  man  grew  at  hst 
Into  a  pretty  anger,  that  a  bird. 
Whom  art  nad  never  taught  clefa,  moods,  or  notes, 
Should  vie  with  htm  for  mastery,  whose  study 
Had  busted  many  hours  to  perfect  practice. 
To  end  the  controversy,  in  a  rapture 
Upon  his  instrument  he  ploys  so  swiftly, 
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damusf  TahiDiarie«i  and  ao  quick,  | 

tW  iMre  WM  cnrioiity  and  conniog 

Cooomd  m  dinord,  lines  of  diflering  matfaod 

Unliag  in  OM  fiUl  cantra  of  datight 

l>t  Ufd  (oidaio'd  to  be 

Moac'*  fiai  naityr)  atrore  to  imitala 

Tbflw  Mvtfil  KMindai  which  wben  bar  waitiliDf 

dimtt 
Flird  ii,  fir  griafdown  dropl  tha  on  hia  lata, 
And  bnkt  hitr  haart    It  waa  tha  qoainteit  ladnaM 
ToiM  the  ooaqoaror  apoo  bar  haaiaa 
To  «Mpt  foDaial  alegy  of  taara. 
Ih hckd  npoQ  tha  trophias  of  hii  art, 
HtfA  B|h'd,  than  wiped  hii  ayaa;  then  ilgh'd  and 

CMQ, 

*K\m\  poor  eiaatiire,  I  will  KXia  ravanga 
ThaavMily  apoo  tha  author  of  it 
H«w»fcrtb  ihif  lata,  guilty  of  innoeant  blood, 
Siail  MTOT  mora  bacray  «  banalaM  peaoa 
Tbu  mtiiDelv  end :'  and  in  that  aonow, 
Ai  bt  wii  paibing  it  ogainat  a  traa, 
tmddaalyitaptin.'' 

When  I  had  finished  the  recitation  of  this 
ezquitite  passage,  the  sky,  which  had  been 
all  the  aAeraoon  doll  and  heaTj,  be^n  to  look 
nore  and  more  threateniniEr ;  darker  clouds, 
lib  wreaths  of  black  amoke,  fiew  across  the 
dead  leaden  tint ;  a  cooler,  damper  air  blew 
4Ter  the  meadows,  and  a  few  larse  heayy 
dropi  plashed  in  the  water.  **  We  shall  have 
astona.  Liazy !  May!  where  are  yel  Quick, 
qsick,  my  Lizzy !  ran,  ran!  faster  faster  !*' 

And  off  we  ran ;  Lizzy  not  at  all  displeased 

u  the  thoagfats  of  a  wettingr,  to  which  indeed 

^i><  is  almost  as  familiar  as  a  dnck ;  May,  on 

ttie  other  hand,  peering  np  at  the  weather,  and 

diking  her  pretty  eare  with  manifest  dismay. 

^Kall  animals,  next  to  a  cat,  a  greyhound 

jiicadf  Tain.    She  might  have  escaped  it ;  her 

I  'i^tit  feet  would  have  borae  her  home  long  be- 

'foK  the  shower;  but  May  is  too  faithful  for 

ihat,  loo  trae  a  conarede,  understands  too  well 

Uie  laws  of  good  fellowship ;  so  she  waited 

J  for  in.    She  did,  to  be  sore,  gallop  on  before, 

la&d  tfien  stop  and  look  back,  and  beckon,  as 

'it  aere,  with  some  scorn  in  her  black  ejjres  at 

1^  alowness  of  our  progress.     We  m  the 

t^ftn  whUe  got  on  as  faat  as  we  could, 

.^vooiaflriog  and  reproaching  each  other.—* 

**  Faster,  my  Lizzy !  Oh  what  a  bad  ranner  !** 

-^Faster,  fiMter!    Oh  what  a  bad  ranner," 

,  eckofd  my  saucebox.    **  You  are  so  fat,  Liz- 

»J.  yoo  make  no  way  I"—"  Ah !  who  else  is 

^V*  retorted  the  darling.     Certainly  her 

Boiber  is  ri^ht;  I  do  spoil  that  child. 

By  this  time  we  were  thoroughly  soaked, 
all  ihne.  It  was  a  pelting  shower,  that 
^nn  through  our  thin  summer  clothing  and 
pw  May's  short  glossy  coat  in  a  moment 
^  thea,  when  we  were  wet  to  the  skin,  the 
KB  earns  out,  actnally  the  sun,  as  if  to  lauffh 
^^«ar  plight;  and  then,  more  provoking  still, 
Yttn  the  sun  was  shining,  and  the  shower 
^^*  came  a  maid  and  a  boy  to  look  after  us, 
'^^ed  with  cloaks  and  umbrellas  enough  to 
^09  as  agunst  a  whole  day*8  rain.  Never 
^^!  on  we  go,  faster  and  faster;  Lizzy 
oUi|«()  to  be  most  ignobly  carried,  haying 


had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  shoe  in  the  mud, 
which  we  left  the  boy  to  look  after. 

Here  we  are  at  home — dripping ;  but  glow- 
ing and  laughing,  and  beanng  our  calamity 
most  manfully.  May,  a  dog  of  excellent  sense, 
went  instantly  to  bed  in  the  stable,  and  is  at 
this  moment  over  head  and  eare  in  straw; 
Lizzy  is  gone  to  bed  too,  coaxed  into  that 
wise  measure  by  a  promise  of  tea  and  toast, 
and  of  not  going  home  till  to-morrow,  and  the 
story  of  Little  Red  Riding-Hood ;  and  I  am 


should  not  like  spoiling  a  new  pelisse  or  a 
handsome  plume ;  but  when  there  is  nothing 
in  question  but  a  white  gown  and  a  straw 
bonnet,  as  was  the  case  to-day,  it  is  rather 
pleasant  than  not  The  little  chill  refreshes, 
and  our  enjoyment  of  the  subsequent  warmth 
and  dryness  is  positive  and  absolute.  Besides, 
the  stimulus  and  exertion  do  good  to  the  mind 
as  well  as  body !  How  melancholy  I  was  all 
the  moraing !  how  cheerful  I  am  now !  No- 
thing like  a  shower-bath — a  real  shower-bath, 
such  as  Lizzy  and  May  and  I  have  undergone, 
to  cure  low  spirits.  Try  it,  my  dear  readera, 
if  ever  ye  be  nervous — ^I  will  answer  for  its 
success. 


A  COUNTRY  CRICKET-MATCH. 

I  DOUBT  if  there  be  any  scene  in  the  world 
more  animating  or  delightful  than  a  cricket- 
match  : — ^I  do  not  mean  a  set  match  at  Lord's 
Ground  for  money,  hard  money,  between  a 
certain  number  of  gentlemen  and  playera,.a8 
they  are  called— people  who  make  a  trade  of 
that  noble  sport,  and  degrade  it  into  an  affair 
of  bettings,  and  hedging,  and  cheatings,  it 
may  be,  fike  boxing  or  horae-racing;  nor  do 
I  mean  a  pretty  O&te  in  a  gentleman's  park, 
where  one  club  of  cricketing  dandies  encounter 
another  auch  club,  and  where  they  show  off* 
in  ^eeful  costume  to  a  gay  marquee  of  ad- 
miring belles,  who  condescend  so  to  pnrehase 
admiration,  and  while  away  a  long  summer 
moraing  in  partaking  cold  collations,  convers- 
ing occasionally,  and  seeming  to  underetand 
the  game; — the  whole  being  conducted  ac- 
cording to  ball-room  etiquette,  so  as  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly elegant  and  exceedingly  doll.  No ! 
the  cnoket  that  I  mean  is  a  real  solid  old- 
fashioned  match  between  neighbouring  parish- 
es, where  each  attacks  the  other  for  iionoor 
and  a  supper,  glory  and  half-a-crown  a  man. 
If  there  be  any  gentlemen  amonest  them,  it  is 
well — ^if  not,  it  is  so  much  the  better.  Your 
gentleman  cricketer  is  in  general  rather  an 
anomalous  character.  Elderly  gentlemen  are 
obviously  good  for  nothing;  and  young  beaux 
are,  for  the  most  part,  hampered  and  tram- 
I  mailed  by  dress  and  habit ;  the  stiff  cravat, 
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the  pinched-in  waist,  the  dandy- walk — oh 
they  will  ne^er  do  for  cricket!  Now,  oar 
country  lads,  accustomed  to  the  flail  or  the 
hammer  (your  blacksmiths  are  capital  hitters,) 
have  the  free  use  of  their  arms ;  they  know 
how  to  move  their  shoulders ;  and  they  can 
move  their  feet  too— they  can  run ;  then  they 
are  so  much  better  made,  so  much  more  athle- 
tic, and  yet  so  much  lissomer—to  use  a 
Hampshire  phrase,  which  deserves  at  least  to 
be  good  English.  Here  and  there,  indeed, 
one  meets  with  an  old  Etonian,  who  retains 
his  boyish  love  for  that  game  which  formed 
so  considerable  a  branch  of  his  education; 
some  even  preserve  their  boyish  proficiency, 
but  in  general  it  wears  away  like  the  Greek, 
quite  as  certainly,  and  almost  as  fast;  a  few 
years  of  Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  or  the  con- 
tinent, are  sufficient  to  annihilate  both  the 
power  and  the  inclination.  No!  a  village 
match  is  the  thing, — where  our  highest  officer 
i  --^ur  conductor  (tj2  borrow  a  musical-  term)  is 
but  a  little  farmer's  second  son ;  where  a  day- 
labourer  is  our  bowler,  and  a  blacksmith  our 
long-stop ;  where  the  spectators  consist  of  the 
retired  cricketers,  the  veterans  of  the  green, 
the  careful  mothers,  the  girls,  and  all  the  boys 
of  two  parishes,  together  with  a  few  amateurs, 
little  above  them  in  rank,  and  not  at  all  in  pre- 
tension; where  laughing  and  shouting,  and 
the  very  ecstasy  of  merriment  and  good  hu- 
mour, prevail :  such  a  match,  in  short,  as  I  at- 
tended yesterday,  at  the  expense  of  getting 
twice  wet  through,  and  as  I  would  attend  to- 
morrow, at  the  certainty  of  having  that  duck- 
ing doubled. 

For  the  last  three  weeks  our  village  has 
been  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  occasioned 
by  a  challenge  from  our  north-western  neigh- 
bours, the  men  of  B.,  to  contend  with  us  at 
ciicket.  Now  we  have  not  been  much  in  the 
habit  of  playing  matches.  Three  or  four  years 
ago,  indeed,  we  encountered  the  men  of  S.,  our 
neighbours  south-by-east,  with  a  sort  of  doubt- 
ful success,  beating  them  on  our  own  ground, 
whilst  they  in  the  second  match  returned  the 
compliment  on  theirs.  This  discouraged  us. 
Then  an  unnatural  coalition  between  a  high- 
church  curate  and  an  evangelical  gentleman- 
farmer  drove  our  lads  from  the  Sunday-evening 
practice,  which,  as  it  did  not  begin  before  both 
services  were  concluded,  and  as  it  tended  to 
keep  the  young  men  from  the  al&>house,  our 
magistrates  had  winked  at,  if  not  encouraged. 
The  sport  therefore  had  languished  until  the 
present  season,  when  under  another  change  of 
circumstances  the  spirit  began  to  revive.  Half 
a  dozen  fine  active  lads,  of  influence  amongst 
their  comrades,  grew  into  men  and  yearned  for 
cricket:  an  enterprising  publican  gave  a  set 
of  ribands :  his  nval,  mine  host  of  the  Rose, 
an  out-doer  by  profession,  gave  two ;  and  the 
olergymzn  and  his  lay-ally,  both  well-disposed 
and  good-natured  men,  gratified  by  the  sub- 
mission to  their  authority,  and  findingf  per- 


haps, that  no  great  good  resulted  from  the  sub- 
stitution of  public  houses  for  out-of  door  di- 
versions, relaxed.  In  short  the  practice  reroin« 
menced,  and  the  hill  was  again  alive  with  men 
and  boys,  and  innocent  merriment ;  but  farihei 
than  the  riband  matches  amongst  ourselves 
nobody  dreamed  of  going,  till  wis  challenge 
— we  were  modest,  ana  doubted  our  own 
strength.  The  B.  people,  on  the  other  band, 
must  nave  been  braggers  born,  a  whole  parish 
of  gasconaders.  Never  was  such  boasting! 
such  crowing!  such  ostentatious  display  "oi 
practice !  such  mutual  compliments  from  man 
to  man — ^bowler  to  batter,  batter  to  bowler! 
It  was  a  wonder  they  did  not  challenge  M 
England.  It  must  be  confessed  that  we  wer«i 
a  little  astounded ;  yet  we  firmly  resolved  not 
to  decline  the  combat;  and  one  of  the  most 
spirited  of  the  new  growth,  William  Grey  by 
name,  took  up  the  glove  in  a  style  of  manly 
courtesy,  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
knight  in  the  days  of  chivalry.^*'  We  were 
not  professed  players,*'  he  said ;  **  being  little 
better  than  school-boys,  and  scarcely  older : 
but,  since  they  had  done  us  the  honour  to 
challenge  us,  we  would  try  our  strength.  It 
would  be  no  discredit  to  be  beaten  by  such  a 
field." 

Having  accepted  the  wager  of  battle,  oor 
champion  began  forthwith  to  collect  his  forces. 
William  Grey  is  himself  one  of  the  finest 
youths  that  one  shall  see,-— tall,  active,  slender, 
and  •yet  strong,  with  a  piercing  eve  full   of 
sagacity,  and  a  smile  full  of  good  humour^— 
a  farmer's  son  by  station,  and  used  to  hard 
work  as  farmers'  sons  are  now,  liked  by  every 
body,  and  admitted  to  be  an  excellent  cricketer. 
He  immediately  set  forth  to  muster  his  men, 
remembering  with   great   complacency  that 
Samuel  Long,  a  bowler  tomme  Hyena  pcu^ 
the  very  man  who  had  knocked  down  nine 
wickets,  had  beaten  us,  bowled  us  out  at  tiie 
fatal  return  match  some  years  ago  at  S.,  had 
luckily,  in  a  remove  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  laet 
Lady'^ay;  (tossed  the  boundaries  of  his  old 
parish,  and  actually  belonged  to  us.     Here 
was  a  stroke  of  good  fortune !    Our  captain 
applied  to  him  instantly ;  and  he  agreed  at  a 
word.   Indeed  Samuel  Long  is  a  very  civilized 
person.    He  is  a  middle-aged  man  who  looks 
rather  old  amongst  our  young  lads,  and  whose 
thickness  and  breadth  give  no  token  of  remarks- 
able  activity;  but  he  is  very  active,  and  so 
steady  a  player !  so  safe !  We  had  half  gained 
the  match  when  we  had  secured  him.    He  is 
a  man  of  substance,  too,  in  every  way ;  owns 
one  cow,  two  donkeys,  six  pigs,  and  geese  and 
ducks  beyond  count;  dresses  like  a  fsrmer, 
and  owes  no  man  a  shilling; — and  all  this  from 
pure  industry,  sheer  day-labour.    Note  that 
your  good  cricketer  is  commonly  the  most 
mdustrious  man  in  the  parish;  the  habits  that 
make  him  such  are  precisely  those  which  make 
him  a  good  workman — steadiness,  sobriety, 
and  activity — Samuel  Long  mi^t  pass  for  the 
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beaa  ideal  of  the  two  characters.    Happy  were 
V0  tn  possess  him !  Then  we  had  another  piece 
of  good  luck.    James  Brown,  a  journeyman 
btad(saiith  and  a  native,  who,  heing  of  a  ram- 
bling disposition,  had  roamed  from  place  to 
place  for  half  a  doien  years,  had  just  returned 
to  setUe  with  his  brother  at  another  corner  of 
our  village,  bringing  with  him  a  prodigious 
reputation  in  cricket  and  in  gallantry — the  eay 
Lothano  of  the  neighboarhood.    He  is  said  to 
have  made  more  conqaests  in  loye  and  in  cricket 
than  any  blacksmith  in  the  county.    To  him 
also  Went  the  indefatigable  William  Grey,  and 
be  alao  consented  to  play.    No  end  to  our  good 
fortQae !  Another  celebrated  batter,  called  Jo- 
sppb  Heame,  had  likewise  recently  married 
ioto  the  parish.     He  worked,  it  is  true,  at  the 
A.  mills,  but  slept  at  the  house  of  his  wife's 
father  in  oar  territories.    He  also  was  sought 
ind  found  by  our  leader.    Bat  he  was  grand 
and  shr ;  made  an  immense  favnur  of  the  tSin^ ; 
courted  courting  and  then  hung  back  ;•— **  Did 
not  know  that  he  could  be  spared ;  had  partly 
re^oired  not  to  play  again— at  least  not  this 
seasoo ;  thought  it  rash  to  accept  the  challenge ; 
thmight  they   might  do  without   him        *^ 
** Truly  I  think  so  too,**  said  our  spirited  cham- 
pion ;  ^*  we  will  not  trouble  you,  Mr.  Hearne." 
HaTiDg  thus  secured  two  powerfal  auxiliary 
;ie4,  and  rejected  a  third,  we  began  to  reckon 
'  and  select  the  regular  native  forces.    Thos  ran 
:  our  list: — William  Grey,  1. — Samuel  Long,  2. 
t— James  Brown,  3.-^eorge  and  John  6im- 
I  ADOS,  one  capita],  the  other  so,  so,— an  uncer- 
uin  hitler,  but  a  good   fieldsman,  5.— Joel 
BrHit,ezcel1ent4  6.— Ben  Appleton— Here  was 
a  little  pause— Ben's  abilities  at  cricket  were 
Dot  completely  ascertained ;  but  then  he  was 
»  goofl  a  fellow,  so  full  of  fun  and  waggery ! 

00  doing  without  Ben.  So  he  figured  in  the 
list,  7. — George  Harris — a  short  halt  there  too ! 

j  ^lotrish— slow  but  sure.    I  think  the  proverb 

"*Tmjghthim  to,  8.— Tom  Coper— oh,  beyond 

itbf  world,  Tom  Coper!  the  red-headed  gar- 

dfniog  lad,  whose  leiVhanded  strokes  send  her 

.  (a  rricket-ball,  like  that  other  moving  thing  a 

tiiip,  is  always  of  the  feminine  gender,)  send 

'  Wr  spinning  a  mile,  9. — Harry  Willis,  another 

blackamith,  10. 

We  had  DOW  ten  of  oar  eleven,  but  the.  choice 

of  Uie  last  occasioned  some  demur,    lliree 

yoQAjT  Martins,  rich  farmers  of  the  neighbour- 

'hood,  ssceessively  presented  themselves,  and 

««fe  all  rejected  by  our  independent  and  im- 

KUttal  general   for  want  of  merit— ericA^/o/ 

aif riu    **  Not  good  enough,*'  was  his  pithy 

:uit«ret.  Then  our  worthy  neighbour,  the  half- 

jkiT  lieutenant,  offered  his  services — ^he,  too, 

*i>uagfa  with  some  hesitation  and  modesty, 

;ra  reiQsed — *^  not  quite  young  enough,*'  was 

'  ht  seotenee.   John  Strong,  the  exceeding  long 

1  tfifl  of  OUT  dwarfish  mason,  was  the  next  can- 
Uulatev..-a  nice  youth— every  body  likes  John 
,  ^9v)ii9,-.4uid  a  willing,  but  so  tall  and  so  limp, 
<  Wai  in  the  middle— e  thread«paper,  six  feet 


high !  We  were  all  afraid  that,  in  spite  of  his 
name,  his  strength  would  nev^r  nold  out. 
•♦  Wait  till  next  year,  John,"  quoth  William 
Grey,  viith  all  the  dignified  seniority  of  twenty 
speaking  to  eighteen.  '*  Coper  *8  a  year 
younger,'*  said  John.  "Coper's  a  foot  shorter," 
repliMi  William :  so  John  retired ;  and  the 
eleventh  man  remained  unchosen,  almost  to 
the  eleventh  hour.  The  eve  of  the  match  ar- 
rived, and  the  post  was  still  vacant,  when  a 
little  boy  of  fifteen,  David  Willis,  brother  to 
Harry,  admitted  by  accident  to  the  last  prac- 
tice, saw  eight  of  them  out,  and  was  voted  in 
by  acclamation. 

That  Sunday  evening's  practice  (for  Monday 
was  the  important  day)  was  a  period  of  great 
anxiety,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  of  great  plea- 
sure. There  is  something  strangely  delightfnl 
in  the  innocent  spirit  of  party.  To  be  one  of 
a  numerous  body,  to  be  authorized  to  say  we, 
to  have  a  rightful  interest  in  triumph  or  defeat, 
is  gratifying  at  once  to  social  feeling  and  to 
personal  pride.  There  was  not  a  ten-year  old 
urchin,  or  a  septuagenary  woman  in  the  parish, 
who  did  not  feel  an  additional  importance,  a 
reflected  consequence,  in  speaking  of  **ottr 
side."  An  election  interests  in  the  same  way ; 
but  that  feeling  is  less  pure.  Money  is  there, 
and  hatred,  and  politics,  and  lies.  Oh,  to  be 
a  voter  or  a  voter's  wife,  comes  nothing  near 
the  genuine  and  hearty  sympathy  of  belonging 
to  a  parish,  breathing  the  same  air,  looking  on 
the  same  trees,  listening  to  the  same  nightin- 
gales !  Talk  of  a  patriotic  elector ! — Give  me 
a  parochial  patriot,  a  man  who  loves  his  par- 
isn  I  Even  we,  the  female  partisans,  may  par- 
take the  common  ardour.  1  am  sure  I  did.  I 
never,  though  tolerably  eager  and  enthnsiastic 
at  all  times,  remember  being  in  a  more  deli- 
cious state  of  excitation  than  on  the  eve  of  that 
battle.  Our  hopes  waxed  stronger  and  stronger. 
Those  of  our  players,  who  were  present,  were 
excellent.  W  illiam  Grey  got  forty  notches  oflf 
his  own  bat;  and  that  brilliant  hitter  Tom 
Coper  gained  eight  from  two  snccessivo  balls. 
As  the  evening  advanced,  too,  we  had  encour- 
agement of  another  sort  A  spy,  who  had  been 
despatched  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  quarters, 
returned  from  their  practising  gronnd,  with  a 
most  consolatory  report.  **  Really,"  said 
Charles  Grover,  our  intelligencer — a  fine  old 
steady  judge,  one  who  had  played  well  in  his 
day — *^  the^Hhre  no  better  than  so  many  old 
women.  Any  five  of  ours  would  beat  their 
eleven."  This  sent  us  to  bed  in  high  spirits. 
Morning  dawned  less  favourably.  The  sky 
promise  a  series  of  deluging  showers,  and 
kept  its  word,  as  English  skies  are  wont  to  do 
on  such  oocasions ;  and  a  lamentable  message 
arrived  at  the  head-quarteis  from  our  trusty 
comrade  Joel  Brent.  His  master,  a  great  farm- 
er, had  begun  the  hay-harvest  that  very  morn- 
ing, and  Joel,  being  as  eminent  in  one  field  as 
in  another,  could  not  be  spared.  Imagine  Joel's 
plight !  the  most  ardent  of  all  onr  eleven  I  a 
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knight  held  back  from  the  touraey !  a  soldier 
from  the  battle !  The  poor  swaia  was  incon- 
solable. At* last,  one  who  is  always  ready  to 
do  a  good-natured  action,  great  or  little,  set 
forth  to  back  his  petition ;  and,  by  dint  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  pablic  spirit  of  our  worthy  neign- 
Dour,  and  the  state  of  the  barometer,  talking 
alternately  of  the  parish  honour  and  thunder 
showers,  of  lost  matches  and  sopped  hay,  he 
carried  his  point,  and  returned  triumphantly 
with  the  delighted  Joel. 

In  the  mean  time  we  became  sensible  of 
another  defalcation.  On  calling  over  our  roll, 
Brown  was  missing ;  and  the  spy  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  Charles  Grover, — ^the  universal 
scout  and  messenger  of  the  village,  a  man 
who  will  run  half-a-dozen  miles  for  a  pint  of 
beer,  who  does  errands  for  the  very  love  of  the 
trade,  who,  if  he  had  been  a  lord,  would  have 
been  an  ambassadors-was  instantly  despatched 
to  summon  the  truant  His  report  spread  gen- 
eral consternation.  Brown  had  set  off  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  play  in  a  cricket- 
mateh  at  M.,  a  little  town  twelve  miles  off, 
which  had  been  his  last  residence.  Here  was 
desertion!  Here  was  treachery  against  that 
goodly  state,  our  parish!  To  send  James  Brown 
to  Coventry  was  the  immediate  resolution ;  but 
even  that  seemed  too  light  a  punishment  for 
such  delinquency.  Then  how  we  cried  him 
down !  At  ten,  on  Sunday-night,  (for  the  ras- 
cal had  actually  practised  with  us,  and  never 
said  a  word  of  his  intended  disloyalty,)  he 
was  our  faithful  mate,  and  the  best  player  (take 
him  for  all  in  all)  of  the  eleven.  At  ten  in  the 
morning  he  had  run  away,  and  we  were  well 
rid  of  him ;  he  was  no  batter  compared  with 
William  Grey  or  Tom  Coper ;  not  fit  to  wipe 
the  shoes  of  Samuel  Long,  as  a  bowler ;  no- 
thing of  a  scout  to  John  Simmons ;  the  boy 
David  Willis  was  worth  fifty  of  him^- 

**  I  truft  we  have  within  our  realm 
Five  hundred  good  u  be/' 

was  the  universal  sentiment.  So  we  took  tall 
John  Strong,  who,  with  an  incurable  hanker- 
ing after  the  honour  of  being  admitted,  had 
kept  constantly  with  the  players,  to  take  the 
chance  of  some  such  accident— -we  took  John 
for  our  pisaUer*  I  never  saw  any  one  prouder 
than  the  good-humoured  lad  was  of  this  not 
very  flattering  piece  of  preferment. 

John  Strong  was  elected,  andttrown  sent 
to  Coventry ;  and  when  I  first  heard  of  his 
delinquency,  I  thought  the  punishment  only 
too  mild  for  the  crime.  But  1  have  since 
learned  the  secret  history  of  the  offence ;  (if 
we  could  know  the  secret  histories  of  all  of- 
fences, bow  much  better  the  world  would  seem 
than  it  does  now!)  and  really  my  wrath  is  much 
abated.  It  was  a  piece  of  gallantry,  of  devo- 
tion to  the  sex,  or  rather  a  chivalrous  obedience 
to  one  chosen  fair.  I  must  tell  my  readers  the 
story.  Mary  Allen,  the  prettiest  girl  of  M., 
had  it  seems  revenged  upon  our  blacksmith  the 


numberless  inconsistencies  of  which  he  stood 
accnsed.    He  was  in  love  over  head  and  ears, 
but  the  nymph  was  cruel.    She  said  no,  and 
no,  and  no,  and  poor  Brown  three  times  reject- 
ed, at  last  resolved  to  leave  the  place,  partly 
in  despair,  and  oartly  in  that  hope  which  often 
mingles  strangely  with  a  lover's  despair,  iho 
hope  that  when  he  was  gone  he  should    be 
missed.    He  came  home  to  his  brother's  nccord- 
ingly;  but  for  five  weeks  he  heard  nothintr 
from  or  of  the  inexorable  Mary,  and  was  grlad  , 
to  beguile  his  own  "vexing  thoughts,*'  by  en- 
deavouring to  create  in  his  mind  an  artificial 
and  factiUous  interest  in  our  cricket-match — 
all  unimportant  as  such  a  trifle  must  have 
seemed  to  a  man  in  love.    Poor  James,  how*- 
ever,  is  a  social  and  warm-hearted  person,  not 
likely  to  resist  a  contagious  sympathy.     As 
the  time  for  the  play  advanced,  the  interest 
which  he  bad  at  first  affected  became  genuine 
and  sincere:  and  be  was  really,  when  he  left 
the  ground  on  Sunday  night,  almost  as  enthu- 
siastically absorbed  in  the  event  of  the  next 
day  as  Joel  Brent  himself.    He  Httle  foresaw 
the  new  and  delightful  interest  which  awaited 
him  at  home,  where,  on  the  moment  of  his 
arrival,  his  sister-in-law  and  confidante,  pn*- 
sented  him  with  a  billet  from  the  lady  of  his 
heart.    It  had,  with  the  usual  delay  of  letters 
sent  by  private  hands,  in  that  rank  of  1ife« 
loitered  on  the  road  in  a  degree  inconceivable 
to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  punctual 
speed  of  the  post,  and  had  taken  ten  days  for 
its  twelve-miles'  journey.     Have  my  readers 
any  wish  to  see  this  billet-doux  ?   I  can  shuw 
them  (but  in  strict  confidence)  a  literal  copy. 
It  was  addressed, 

**  For  mistur  jem  browns 

**  blaxmith  by 
"  S." 

The  inside  ran  thus : — ^^  Mistnr  browne  this 
is  to  Inform  yew  that  cure  parish  playes  bram- 
ley  men  next  monday  is  a  week,  i  think  we 
shall  lose  without  yew.  from  your  humble 
servant  to  command 

"Mart  Allen.'* 

Was  there  ever  a  prettier  relenting  1  a  sum- 
mons more  flattering,  more  delicate,  more  ir^ 
resistible  t  The  precious  epistle  was  undated ; 
but  having  ascertained  who  brought  it,  and 
found,  by  cross-examining  the  messenger, 
that  the  Monday  in  question  was  (he  very 
next  day,  we  were  not  surprised  to  find  that 
MisluT  broume  forgot  his  engagement  to  us, 
forgot  all  but  Mary  and  Mary's  letter,  and  set 
>  off  at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  to  w;tlk 
twelve  miles,  and  play  for  her  pari»t  and  in 
her  sight.  Really  we  must  not  send  James 
Browne  to  Coventry — must  wel  Though  if, 
as  his  sister-in-law  tells  our  damsel  Harriet 
he  hopes  to  do,  he  should  bring  the  fair  Mary 
home  as  his  bride,  he  will  not  greatly  care 
how  little  we  say  to  him.  But  he  roust  not 
be  sent  to  Coventry — ^Trae-Iove  forbid ! 
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At  IttI  we  were  all  assembled,  and  marched 
dowa  to  H.  common,  the  appointed  ffround, 
whieb,  thongfa  in  oar  dominions  according^  to 
the  map,  was  the  constant  practising  place  of 
our  opponents,  and  Urra  irtcognita  to  us.  We 
found  oar  adversaries  on  the  ground  as  we 
expected,  for  oar  various  delays  had  hindered 
as  from  taking  the  field  so  early  as  we  wish- 
ed ;  and,  as  soon  as  we  had  settled  all  pre- 
Uminaries,  the  match  began. 

JBut,  alas !  I  have  been  so  long  settling  my 
prriiminariea  that  I  have  left  myself  no  room 
lor  the  detail  of  our  victory,  and  must  squeeze 
the  aceoont  of  our  grand  achievements  into  as 
little  csompass  as  Cowley,  when  he  crammed 
the  names  of  eleven  of  his  mistresses  into  the 
oamv  space  of  four  eight-syllable  lines. 
T^Wtf  began  the  warfare— these  boastful  men 
of  fi.  And  what  think  you,  gentle  reader, 
was  the  amount  of  their  innmgsl  These 
cbaileiigm»— the  famous  eleven — how  many 

jdid  they  getl  Think!  imagine!  guess! — 
Yoo  cannot  1 — Well ! — they  got  twenty-two, 
or  rather  they  got  twenty ;  for  two  of  theirs 
wen  short  notches,  and  would  never  have 
been  allowed,  only  that,  seeing  what  they 
weie  made  of,  we  and  our  umpires  were  not 
particular.     They  should  have  had  twenty 

:  more,  if  tbey  had  chosen  to  claim  them*  Oh, 
bow  well  we  fielded !  and  how  well  we  bowl- 

1  rd  i  oar  good  play  had  (juite  as  much  to  do 

{with  tbetr  miserable  feilnie  as  their   bad. 

I  Samneil  Long  is  a  slow  bowler,  George  Sim- 
moss  n  hat  one,  and  the  chanse  from  Long's 
«obbts^«  to  Simmons's  fast  balls  posed  them 
completely.    Poor  simpletons !  they  were  al- 

>  WOTS  wronjg,  expecting  the  slow  for  the  quick, 
.  and  the  quick  for  the  slow.  Well,  we  went 
I  n.      And   what  were  oar  innings  1    Guess 

again!— ^ess!    A  hundred  and  sixty-nine! 
in  ^ite  of  soaking  showers,  and  wretched 

>  grsand,  where  the  ball  would  not  ran  a  yard, 
,  we  beaded  them  by  a  hundred  and  forty-seven ; 

sad  then  they  gave  in,  as  well  they  might. 
William  Grey  pressed  them  much  to  try  an- 
other  inninga.    **  There  was  so  much  chance,** 
'  ftr  be  coarteously  observed,  «^  in  cricket,  that 
!  adraotageovs  as  our  position   seemed,  we 
(  oiigbt*  very  possibly,  be  overtaken.    The  B. 
,  men  had  better  try.*'    But  they  were  beaten 
talk]f ,  and  woald  not  move— to  my  great  dis- 
'  Bppetatmeot;  I  wanted  to  prolong  the  pleasure 
j  of  mooeas.    What  a  glorious  sensation  it  is 
'  to  be  for  Hre  hours  together  winning— win- 
ding—wlooing  !  always  feeling  what  a  whist- 
^layer  feels  when  he  takes  up  four  honours, 
•«v«i  trumps !   Who  would  think  that  a  little 
^t  of  jeather,  and  two  pieces  of  wood,  had 
socb  a  delightful  and  delighting  power  1 
I    Tim  onlj  drawback  on  my  enjoyment,  was 
'iW  lailoie  of  the  pretty  boy,  David  Willis, 
I  wbo  Isjodictonaly  put  in  first,  and  playing  for 
'll«  ittt  lime  in  a  match  among  men  and 
lucsQgtn^  who  talked  to  him,  and  stared  at 
[kisBt  m  seixed  tvith  such  a  fit  of  shame- 


faced ahyness,  that  he  could  scarcely  bold  his 
bat,  and  was  bowled  out,  without  a  stroke, 
from  actual  nervousness.  **  He  will  oome  off* 
that,"  Tom  Coper  says.-*-I  am  afraid  he  will. 
I  wonder  whether  Tom  had  ever  any  modesty 
to  lose.  Our  other  modest  lad,  John  Strong, 
did  very  well ;  his  length  told  in  fielding,  and 
he  got  good  fame.  Joel  Brent,  the  rescued 
mower,  got  into  a  scrape,  and  out  of  it  again; 
his  fortune  for  the  day.  He  ran  out  his  mate, 
Samuel  Long ;  who,  I  do  believe,  but  for  the 
excess  of  Joel's  eagerness,  would  have  staid 
in  till  this  time,  by  which  exploit  he  got  into 
sad  disgrace ;  and  then  he  himself  got  thirty- 
seven  runs,  which  redeemed  his  reputation. 
William  Grey  made  a  hit  which  actually  lost 
the  cricketrball.  We  think  she  lodged  in  a 
hedge,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  but  nobody 
could  find  her.  And  George  Simmons  had 
nearly  lost  his  shoe,  which  he  tossed  away  in 
a  passion,  for  having  been  caught  out,  owing 
to  the  ball  glancing  against  it.  These,  to- 
gether with  a  very  complete  somerset  of  Ben 
Appleton,  our  long-stop,  who  floundered  about 
in  the  mud,  making  faces  and  attitudes  as 
laughable  as  Grimaldi,  none  could  tell  whether 
by  accident  or  design,  were  the  chief  incidents 
of  the  scene  of  action.  Amongst  the  specta- 
tors nothing  remarkable  occurred,  beyond  the 
general  calamity  of  two  or  three  drencbings, 
except  that  a  form,  placed  by  the  side  of  a 
hedge,  under  a  very  insufficient  shelter,  was 
knocked  into  the  ditch,  in  a  sudden  rush  of 
the  cricketers  to  escape  a  pelting  shower,  by 
which  means  all  parties  shared  the  fate  of  Ben  ' 
Appleton,  some  on  land  and  some  by  water ; 
and  that,  amidst  the  scramble,  a  saucy  gipsey 
of  a  girl  contrived  to  steal  from  the  knee  of 
the  demure  and  well-appareled  Samuel  Long, 
a  smart  handkerchief,  which  his  careful  dame 
had  Ued  around  it,  to  preserve  his  new  (what 
is  the  mincing  feminine  word  1)  his  new  in- 
expressibles ;  thus  reversing  the  story  of  Des- 
demona,  and  causing  the  new  Othello  to  call 
aloud  for  his  handkerchief,  to  the  great  diver- 
sion of  the  company.  And  so  we  parted ;  the 
players  retired  to  their  supper,  and  we  to  our 
homes ;  all  wet  through,  all  good  humoured, 
and  all  happy — except  the  losers. 

To-day  we  are  happy  too.  Hats,  with 
ribands  in  them,  go  glancing  up  and  down ; 
and  William  Grey  says,  with  a  proud  humility, 
**  We  do  not  challenge  any  pansh ;  but,  if  we 
be  challenged,  we  are  ready." 
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There  are  certain  things  and  persons  that 
look  as  if  they  could  never  die :  things  of  such 
vigour  and  hardiness,  that  they  seem  consti- 
tuted for  an  interminable  duration,  a  sort  of 
immortality.    An  old  pollard  oak  of  my  ao- 
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quaintance  ased  to  gWe  me  this  imDression. 
Ne^er  was  tree  so  gnarled,  so  knotted,  so  fall 
of  crooked  life.  Garlanded  w'th  ivy  and  wood- 
bine, almost  bending  under  the  weight  of  its 
own  rich  leaves  and  acorns,  tough,  vigorous, 
lusty,  concentrating  as  it  were  the  very  spirit 
of  vitality  in  its  own  curtailed  proportions, — 
could  that  tree  ever  die  1  I  have  asked  myself 
twenty  times,  as  I  stood  lookinor  on  the  deep 
water  over  which  it  hung,  and  in  which  it 
seemed  to  live  again— would  that  strong  dwarf 
ever  falll  Alas!  the  question  is  answered. 
Walking  by  the  spot  tonday — this  very  day- — 
there  it  lay  prostrate;  the  ivj  still  clinging 
about  it,  the  twigs  swelling  with  sap,  and  put- 
ting forth  already  the  early  buds.  There  it  lay 
a  victim  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  some  admirer 
of  British  woods,  who  with  the  tact  of  Ugo 
Foscolo  (that  prince  of  amateurs)  has  disco- 
vered in  the  knots  and  gnarls  of  the  exterior 
coat  the  leopard-like  beauty  which  is  concealed 
within  the  trunk.  There  it  lies,  a  type  of  syl- 
van instability,  fallen  like  an  emperor.  Another 
piece  of  strong  nature  in  a  human  form  used 
to  convey  to  me  exactly  the  same  feeling — ^and 
he  is  gone  too !  Tom  Corder^  is  dead.  The 
bell  is  tolling  for  him  at  this  very  moment. 
Tom  Cordery  dead  !  the  words  seem  almost 
a  contradiction.  One  is  tempted  to  send  for 
the  sexton  and  the  undertaker,  to  undig  the 
grave,  to  force  open  the  coffin-lid — there  must 
be  some  mistake.  But,  alas !  it  is  too  true ; 
the  typhus  fever,  that  axe  which  levels  the 
strong  as  the  weak,  has  hewed  him  down  at  a 
blow.    Poor  Tom  Cordery ! 

This  human  oak  grew  on  the  wild  North-of- 
Hampshire  country,  of  which  I  have  before 
made  honourable  mention ;  a  country  of  heath, 
and  hill,  and  forest,  partly  reclaimed,  enclosed, 
and  planted  by  some  of  the  ^ater  proprietors, 
but  for  the  most  part  uncultivated  and  uncivil- 
ized ;  a  proper  refuge  for  wild  animals  of  every 
species.  Of  these  the  most  notable  was  my 
friend  Tom  Cordery,  who  presented  in  his  own 
person  no  unfit  emblem  of  the  district  in  which 
ne  lived-^the  gentlest  of  savages,  the  wildest 
of  civilized  men.  He  was  by  calling  rat- 
catcher, hare-finder,  and  broom-maker ;  a  triad 
of  trades  which  he  had  substituted  for  the  one 
grand  profession  of  poaching,  which  he  fol- 
lowed in  his  younger  days  with  unrivalled 
talent  and  success,  and  would,  undoubtedly, 
have  pursued  till  his  death,  had  not  the  burst- 
ing of  an  overloaded  gun  unluckily  shot  off 
his  left  hand.  As  it  was,  he  still  contrived  to 
mingle  a  little  of  his  old  unlawful  occupation 
with  his  honest  callings ;  was  a  reference  of 
high  authority  amongst  the  young  aspirants, 
an  adviser  of  undoubted  honour  and  secresy — 
suspected,  and  more  than  suspected,  as  being 
one  '*  who,  though  he  playea  no  more,  over- 
looked the  cards."  Yet  he  kept  to  windward 
of  the  law,  and  indeed  contrived  to  be  on  such 
terms  of  social  and  even  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  goudians  of  the  game  on  M.  Com- 


mon, as  may  be  said  to  prevail  between  re- 
puted thieves  and  the  myrmidons  of  justice  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bow-street.  Indeed  his 
especial  crony,  the  head-keeper,  used  somo- 
times  to  hint,  when  Tom,  elevated  by  ale,  tiaci 
provoked  him  by  overcrowing,  *Mhat  a  stump 
was  no  bad  shield,  and  that  to  shoot  off  a  han<] 
and  a  bit  of  an  arm  for  a  blind,  would  be  no* 
thing  to  so  daring  a  chap  fiB  Tom  Cordery.'^ 
This  conjecture,  never  broached  till  the  keepe] 
was  warm  with  wrath  and  liouor,  and  Toit 
fairly  out  of  hearing,  seemed  always  to  me  i 
little  super-subtle ;  but  it  is  certain  thatToin*£ 
new  professions  did  bear  rather  a  suspicious 
analogy  to  the  old,  and  the  ferrets,  and  terriers, 
and  mongrels  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
'*  did  really  look,"  as  the  worthy  keeper  ob- 
served, *' fitter  to  find  Christian  hares  an<! 
pheasants,  than  rats  and  such  vermin."  Sr 
in  good  truth  did  Tom  himself.  Never  did 
any  human  being  look  more  like  that  sort  of 
sportsman  commonly  called  a  poacher.  H< 
was  a  tall,  finely-built  man,  with  a  prodigious 
stride,  that  cleared  the  ground  like  a  horse,  anc 
a  power  of  continuing  his  slow  and  steady 
speed,  that  seemed  nothing  less  than  miracu 
lous.  Neither  man,  nor  horse,  nor  dog,  coulc 
out-tire  him.  He  had  a  bold,  undaunted  |>ri . 
sence,  ai>d  an  evident  strength  and  power  of 
bone  and  muscle.  You  might  see  by  lookintj 
at  him,  that  he  did  not  know  what  fear  meant 
In  his  youth  he  had  fought  more  battles  thnr 
any  man  in  the  forest.  He  was  as  if  bort 
without  nerves,  totally  insensible  to  the  recoi  1  < 
and  disgusts  of  humanity.  I  have  known  h  i  ir 
take  up  a  huge  adder,  cut  off  its  head,  and  ther 
deposit  the  living  and  writhing  body  in  his 
brimless  hat,  and  walk  with  it  coiling  anc 
wreathing  about  his  head,  like  another  Medusa 
till  the  sport  of  the  day  was  over,  and  he  car 
ried  it  home  to  secure  the  fat  With  all  ihi^ 
iron  stubbornness  of  nature,  he  was  of  a  mos 
mild  and  gentle  demeanour,  had  a  fine  placid 
ity  of  countenance,  and  a  quick  blue  eye  beam 
ing  with  good-humour.  His  face  was  sunburn 
into  one  general  pale  vermilion  hue  that  over 
spread  all  his  features ;  his  very  hair  was  sun 
burnt  too.  His  costume  was  ^nerally  asmnck 
frock  of  no  doubtful  complexion,  dirt-coloured 
which  hung  round  him  m  tatters  like  frin^t> 
rather  augmenting  than  diminishing  the  free 
dom,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  gallantry  ol 
bis  bearing.  This  frock  was  furnished  with  ; 
huge  inside  pocket,  in  which  to  deposit  tin 
game  killed  by  his  patrons — for  of  his  thre< 
employments,  that  which  consisted  of  findin| 
hares  for  the  great  farmers  and  small  gentry 
who  were  wont  to  course  on  the  common,  waj 
by  far  the  most  profitable  and  most  plea^ins 
to  him,  and  to  them.  Every  body  liked  Toii 
Cordery.  He  had  himself  an  aptness  to  like 
which  is  certain  to  be  repaid  in  kind— -the  ver^ 
dogs  knew  him,  and  loved  him,  and  wouU 
beat  for  him  almost  as  soon  as  for  their  master 
Even  May,  the  most  sagacious  of  greyhonndfl 
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zpprecbted  his  taleots,  and  woald  as  soon  Hs- 
\en  to  Tom  sohoin^  as  to  old  Tray  giving 

Kor  was  his  conversation  less  agreeable  to 
(he  other  part  of  the  company.  Servants  and 
masterawere  equally  desirous  to  secure  Tom. 
Bf»u)es  his  general  and  professional  familiar- 
rty  ^rith  beasts  and  birds,  their  ways  and 
dotn^ti  knowledge  80  minute  and  accurate, 
thnt  it  mij^t  have  put  to  shame  many  a  pro- 
fps«c(i  naturalist,  he  had  no  small  acquaintance 
with  (he  goings-on  of  that  unfeathered  biped 
caM  man ;  in  short,  he  was,  next  after  Lucy, 
vbo  recognized  his  rivalry  by  hating,  decry- 
in?.  inA  undervaluing  him,  by  far  the  best 
npir^oatherer  of  the  country  side.  His  news 
t*"  of  cnarse  picked  up  on  the  civilized  side  of 
ibt- parish,  (there  is  no  gossiping  in  the  forest,) 
ptrdy  at  that  well-frequenteo  inn  the  Red  Lion, 
f'(  vhfch  Tom  was  a  regular  and  noted  stip- 
portft^— partly  amongst  his  several  employers, 
aaJ  paniy  by  his  own  sagacity.  In  the  mat- 
tr7  of  marriages,  (pairings  he  was  wont  to  call 
ili»in,)  he  relied  chiefly  on  his  own  skill  in 
soting  certain  preliminary  indications ;  and 
r?rt3inly  for  a  guesser  by  profession  and  a  very 
("i'i  Cioe,  he  was  astonishingly  oAen  rifrUu 
Ki  the  alehonse  especially,  he  was  of  the  first 
i>i''hi>rity.  An  air  of  mild  importance,  a  diplo- 
i&Atic  reserve  on  some  points,  great  smoothness 
n'  ipeecb,  and  that  gentleness  which  is  so 
'^cea  the  result  of  conscious  power,  made  him 
'^ct  an  absolute  ruler.  Perhaps  the  effect  of 
*i^e»  caofes  might  be  a  little  aided  by  the  la- 
'^d  ({read  which  that  power  inspired  in  others. 
Mixran  exploit  had  proved  that  Tom  Cor- 
•'o'i  cae  arm  was  fairly  worth  any  two  on 
^^  common.  The  pomroelling  of  Bob  Arlott, 
wtMJ  ihf  ierelling  of  Jem  Serle  to  the  earth  by 
^i«  wing  of  a  huge  old  hare,  (which  unusual 
^*apotj  was  by  the  way  the  first-slain  of  May- 
^ver,  on  its  way  home  to  us  in  that  walking 
''Qpbfjtrd,  his  pocket,  when  the  unlucky  ren- 
f^tre  with  Jem  Serle  broke  two  heads,  the 
'.tid  and  the  living*,)  arguments  such  as  these 
Xi?ht  have  some  cogency  at  the  Red  Lion. 

But  be  managed  every  body,  as  your  gentle- 
oiiinered  person  is  apt  to  do.  Even  the  rude 
'^^uires  and  rough  farmers,  his  temporary 
ibMrrg,  he  managed,  particularly  as  far  as 
<''foc!prned  the  beat,  and  was  sure  to  bring  them 
rxQTid  to  his  own  peculiar  fancies  and  preju- 
^iw,  however  strongly  their  own  wishes 
inirht  ttim  them  aside  from  the  direction  indi- 
•^ited,  and  however  often  Tom's  sagacity  in 
lid  uutance  might  have  been  found  at  fault. 
Tvo  spots  in  the  large  wild  enclosures  into 
^>ich  the  heath  had  been  divided  were  his 
spertal  favourites;  the  Hundred  Acres,  alias 
tK  Poor  Allotment,  alias  the  Burnt  Common 
*^J>o  any  or  all  of  these  titles  convey  any 
^OB  of  the  real  destination  of  that  many- 
Kffifld  place  t  a  piece  of  moor-land  portioned 
^  to  strve  for  fuel  to  the  poor  of  the  parish) 
*-^  wu  one.    Oh  the  banenness  of  this 


miserable  moor!  Plat,  marshy,  dingy,  bare. 
Here  that  piece  of.  green  treachery,  a  bog ; 
there  parched,  and  pared,  and  shrivelled,  and 
black  with  smoke  and  ashes  ;  utterly  desolate 
and  wretched  every  where,  except  where 
amidst  the  desolation  blossomed,  as  in  mock- 
ery, the  enamelled  gentianella.  No  hares 
ever  came  there ;  they  had  too  much  taste. 
Yet  thither  would  Tom  lead  his  unwary  em- 
ployers ;  thither,  however  warned,  or  caution- 
ed, or  experienced,  would  he  by  reasoning,  or 
induction,  or  gentle  persuasion,  or  actual 
fraud,  entice  the  hapless  grentlemen ;  and  then 
to  see  him  with  his  rabble  of  finders,  pacing 
up  and  down  this  precious  *•  sitting-ground," 
(for  so  was  Tom,  thriftless  liar,  wont  to  call 
it,)  pretending  to  look  for  game,  counterfeit- 
ing a  meuse;  forging  a  form  ^  and  telling  a 
story  some  ten  years  old  of  a  famous  hare 
once  killed  in  that  spot  by  his  honour^s  favour- 
ite bitch  Marygold.  I  never  could  thoroughly 
understand  whether  it  were  desigpi,  a  fear  that 
too  many  hares  might  be  killed,  or  a  real  and 
honest  mistake,  a  genuine  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  place,  that  influenced  Tom  Cordery  in 
this  point.  Half  the  one,  perhaps,  and  half 
the  other.  Mixed  motives,  let  Pope  and  his 
disciples  sa^  what  they  will,  are  by  far  the 
commonest  in  this  parti-coloured  world.  Or 
he  had  shared  the  fate  of  greater  men,  and 
lied  till  he  believed — a  coursing  Cromwell, 
beginning  in  hypocrisy  and  ending  in  fanati- 
cism. Another  pet  spot  was  the  Gallows- 
piece,  an  enclosure  almost  as  large  as  the 
Hundred  Acres,  where  a  gibbet  nad  once 
borne  the  bodies  of  two  murderers,  with  the 
chains  and  bones,  even  in  my  remembrance, 
clanking  and  creaking  in  the  wind.  The  gib- 
bet was  gone  now ;  but  the  name  remained, 
and  the  feeling,  deep,  sad,  and  shuddering. 
The  place,  too,  was  wild,  awful,  fearful ;  a 
heathy,  furzy  spot,  sinking  into  broken  hol- 
lows, where  murderers  might  lurk;  a  few 
withered  pines  at  the  upper  end,  and  amongst 
them,  half  hidden  by  tne  brambles,  the  stone 
in  which  the  gallows  had  been  fixed : — the 
bones  must  have  been  mouldering  beneath. 
All  Tom's  eloquence,  seconded  by  two  capi- 
tal courses,  failed  to  drag  me  thither  a  second 
time. 

Tom  was  not,  however,  without  that  strong 
sense  of  natural  beauty  which  they  who  live 
amongst  the  wildnesses  and  fastnesses  of 
nature  so  often  exhibit.  One  spot,  where  the 
common  trenches  on  the  civilized  world,  was 
scarcely  less  his  admiration  than  mine.  It  is 
a  high  hill,  half  covered  with  furze  and  heath, 
and  broom,  and  sinking  abruptly  .down  to  a 
large  pond,  almost  a  lake,  covered  with  wild 
water-fowl.  The  ground,  richly  clothed  with 
wood,  oak  and  beech  and  elm,  rises  on  the 
other  side  with  equal  abruptness,  as  if  shut- 
ting  in  those  glassy  waters  from  all  but  the 
sky,  which  shines  so  brightly  in  their  clear 
bosom:  Just  in  the  bottom  peeps  a  small 
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sheltered  fann,  whose  wreaths  of  ligfht  smoke 
and  the  white  glancing  wines  of  the  wild- 
dacks,  as  they  flit  across'the  Take,  are  all  that 
give  token  of  motion  or  of  life.  I  have  stood 
there  in  iftter  ohliTion  of  greyhound  or  of 
hare,  till  moments  have  swelled  to  minutes, 
and  minutes  to  hours ;  and  so  has  Tom,  con- 
veying by  his  exclamations  of  delight  at  its 
*' pleasantness,"  exactly  the  same  feeling 
which  a  poet  or  a  painter  (for  it  breathes  the 
very  spirit  of  calm  and  sunshiny  beauty  that 
a  master-painter  loves)  would  express  by  dif- 
ferent but  not  truer  praise.  He  called  his 
own  home  **  pleasant "  too ;  and  there,  though 
one  loves  to  hear  any  home  so  called — there, 
I  must  confess,  that  favourite  phrase,  which 
I  like  almost  as  well  as  they  who  have  no 
other,  did  seem  rather  misapplied.  And  yet 
it  was  finely  placed,  very  finely.  It  stood  in 
a  sort  of  defile,  where  a  road  almost  perpen- 
dicular wound  from  the  top  of  a  steep  abrupt 
hill,  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  old  Scottish  firs, 
into  a  dingle  of  fern  and  wild  brushwood. 
A  shallow,  sullen  stream  oozed  from  the  bank 
on  one  side,  and,  after  forming  a  rude  chan- 
nel across  the  road,  sank  into  a  dark,  deep 
pool,  half  hidden  among  the  sallows.  Behind 
these  sallows,  in  a  nook  between  them  and 
the  hill,  rose  the  uncouth  and  shapeless  cot- 
tage of  Tom  Cordery.  It  is  a  scene  which 
hangs  upon  the  eye  and  the  memory,  striking, 
grand,  almost  sublime,  and  above  all  eminently 
foreign.  No  English  painter  would  choose 
such  a  subject  for  an  English  landscape ;  no 
one  in  a  picture  would  take  it  for  English.  It 
might  pass  for  one  of  those  scenes  which  have 
furnished  models  to  Salvator  Rosa.  Tom's 
cottage  was,  however,  very  thoroughly  na- 
tional and  characteristic;  a  low,  ruinous  hovel, 
the  door  of  which  was  fastened  with  a  sedu- 
lous attention  to  security,  that  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  tattered  thatch  of  the  roof, 
and  the  half-broken  windows.  No  gaxBen, 
no  pigsty,  no  pens  for  geese,  none  of  the 
usual  signs  of  cottage  h&itation:-*yet  the 
house  was  covered  with  nondescript  dwellings, 
and  the  very  walls  were  animated  with  their 
extraordinary  tenants;  pheasants,  partridges, 
rabbits,  tame  wild  ducks,  half-tame  hares, 
'  and  their  enemies  by  nature  and  education, 
the  ferrets,  terriers,  and  mongrels  of  whom 
his  retinue  consisted.  Great  ingenuity  had 
been  evinced  in  keeping  separate  tnese  jarring 
elements ;  and  by  dint  of  hutches,  cages, 
fences,  kennels  and  half  a  dozen  little  hurdled 
enclosures,  resembling  the  sort  of  courts 
which  children  are  apt  to  build  round  their 
card-houses,  peace  was  in  general  tolerably 
well  preserved.  Frec^uent  sounds,  however, 
of  fear  or  anger,  as  their  several  instincts  were 
aroused,  gave  token  that  it  was  but  a  forced 
and  hollow,  truce,  and  at  such  times  the 
clamour  was  prodigious.  Tom  had  the  re- 
markable tenderness  for  animals  when  do- 
mesticated, which  is  so  oUnx  found  in  those 


whose  sole  vocation  seems  to  be  their  destmo 
tion  in  the  field  ;  and  the  one  long,  straggling 
uncoiled,  barn-like  room,  which  served  lo 
kitchen,  bed-chamber,  and  hall,  was  curoberec 
with  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  of  all  kinds  un€ 
descriptions — ^the  sick,  tne  delicate,  the  newly 
caught,  the  lying  in.  In  the  midst  of  thi4 
menagerie  sate  Tom's  wife,  (for  he  was  mar 
ried,  though  without  a  familv— married  to  i 
woman  lame  of  a  leg  as  he  himself  vr&i 
minus  an  arm,)  now  trying  to  quiet  her  noisj 
inmates,  now  to  outsoold  them.  How  lonj 
his  friend  the  keeper  would  have  continued  t< 
wink  at  this  den  of  live  game,  none  can  say  i 
the  roof  fairly  fell  in  during  the  deep  snow  ol 
last  winter,  killing,  as  poor  Tom  observed 
two  as  fine  Utters  of  rabbits  as  ever  wer< 
kittened.  Remotely,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
himself  fell  a  sacrifice  to  this  misadTenture< 
The  overseer,  to  whom  he  applied  to  reinstate 
his  beloved  habitation,  decided  that  the  walls 
would  never  bear  another  roof,  and  removetj 
him  and  his  wife,  as  an  especial  favour,  to  a 
tidy,  snug,  comfortable  room  in  the  wark< 
house.  The  workhouse!  From  that,  pooi 
Tom  visibly  altered.  He  lost  his  hilarity  and 
independence.  It  was  a  change  such  as  h« 
had  himself  often  inflicted,  a  complete  change 
of  habits,  a  transition  from  the  wild  to  th« 
tame.  No  labour  was  demanded  of  him ;  he 
went  about  as  before,  finding  hares,  kil]tn$^ 
rats,  selling  brooms,  but  the  spirit  of  the  roar 
was  departed.  He  talked  of  the  quiet  of  bia 
old  abode,  and  the  noise  of  the  new ;  com- 
plained of  children  and  other  bad  company  ; 
and  looked  down  on  his  neighbours  with  the 
sort  of  contempt  with  which  a  cock  pheasant 
might  regard  a  barn-door  fowl.  Most  of  all 
dia  he,  braced  into  a  gipsy-like  defiance  of 
wet  and  cold,  grumble  at  the  warmth  and  dry- 
ness of  his  apartment.  He  used  to  foretell 
that  it  would  kill  him,  and  assuredly  it  did  so. 
Never  could  the  typhus  fever  have  found  out 
that  wild  hill  side,  or  have  lurked  under  thai 
broken  roof.  The  free  touch  of  the  air  woul  d 
have  chased  the  demon.  Alas,  poor  Tom  ! 
warmth  and  snugness,  and  comtort,  whole 
windows,  and  an  entire  ceiling,  were  the  death 
of  him.    Alas,  poor  Tom ! 


AN   OLD  BACHELOR. 

Thkre  is  no  effect  of  the  subtle  operation 
of  the  association  of  ideas  more  universal  and 
more  curious  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
most  trivial  circumstances  recall  particular 
persons  to  our  memory.  Sometimes  the»e 
glances  of  recollection  are  purely  pleasurable. 
Thus  I  have  a  double  liking  for  a  May-day, 
as  being  the  birth-day  of  a  dear  friend  whose 
fair  idea  hursts  upon  me  with  the  first  sun* 
beam  of  that  glad  morning ;  and  I  can  never 
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hai  oertain  airs  of  Mozart  and  Handel  with- 
oaC  Meming  to  catch  an  echo  of  that  sweetest 
Toice  in  which   I  first  learnt  to  lore  them. 
Pretty  often,  however,  the  point  of  association 
is  less  elegant,  and  occasionally  it  is  tolerably 
ladicroQs.     We  happened  to-day  to  have  for 
dinner  a  couple  of  wild-dacks,  the  first  of  the 
season ;  and  as  the  master  of  the  house,  who 
if  so  little  of  an  epicure  that  I  am  sure  he 
wonid  never  while  he  lived,  out  of  its  feathers, 
know  a  wild-duck  from  a  tame, — whilst  he, 
with  a  little  affectation  of  science,  was  squeez- 
iojf  the  lemon   and  mixing  Cayenne  pepper 
with  the  gravy,  two  of  us  exclaimed  in  a 
breath* "  Poor  Mr.  Sidney  !"^.»*  Ay,"  rejoined 
the  squeezer   of  lemons,  **  poor  Sidney !   1 
think  he  would  have  allowed  that  these  ducks 
wem  done  even   to  half  a  turn."    And  then 
he  Cold  the  story  more  elaborately  to  a  young 
visiter,  to  whom  Mr.  Sidney  was  unknown; 
-^ow,  after  eating  the  best  parts  of  a  couple 
of  wtld«dacks,  which  all  the  company  pro- 
ecu  need  to  be  the  finest  and  the  best  dressed 
vild-ducks  ever  brought  to  the  table,  that  ju- 
dicious critic  in  the  gastronomic  art  limited 
the  too  sweeping  praise  by  gravely  asserting, 
that  the  birds  were  certainly  excellent,  and 
ihxt  the  cookery  would  have  been  excellent 
&Ucs  had  they  not  been  roasted  half  a  turn  too 
much.     Mr.  Sidney  has  been  dead  these  fif- 
teen years  ;  but  no  wild-ducks  have  ever  ap- 
peared on  our  homely  board  without  recalling 
thai  observation.     It  is  his  memorable  saying ; 
his  one  good  thing. 

Mr.  Sidney  was,  as  might  be  conjectured, 
an  epicure ;  he  was  also  an  old  bachelor,  a 
der^man,  and  senior  fellow  of  *  *  College, 
s  post  which  he  had  long  filled,  being,  al- 
Ihoajrh  only  a  second  son,  so  well  provided 
for  that  he  could  afiford  to  reject  livmg  after 
lirinff  in  expectation  of  one  favourite  rectory, 
to  which  he  had  taken  an  early  fancy  from  the 
plt^uaatness  of  the  air.  Of  the  latter  quality, 
i0d<«4,  he  Qsed  to  give  an  instance,  which, 
ftomkver  satisfactory  as  confirming  his  prepos- 
ft^fion,  coald  hardly  have  been  quite  agree- 
iblf,  a5  preventing  htm  from  gratifying  it; — 
namely,  the  extra.ordinary  and  provoking  lon- 
S^tty  of  the  incumbent,  who  at  upwards  of 
Disety  gave  no  si^  of  decay,  and  bade  fair  to 
flBolate  the  age  of  old  Parr. 

Whilst  waitins?  for  the  expected  living,  Mr. 
Sidney,  who  disliked  a  college  residence,  built 
hifliMlf  a  very  pretty  house  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, which  he  <?alled  his  home ;  and  where 
h«  tired,  as  much  as  a  love  of  Bath  and  Brigh- 
tM)  and  London  and  lords  would  let  him.  He 
equaled  many  noble  families  amongst  his  near 
^mneetions,  and  passed  a  good  deal  of  his 
tun?  at  their  country-seats — a  life  for  which 
bt  was  by  character  and  habit  peculiarly 
fitted. 

In  person  be  was  a  tall  stout  gentlemanly 
oaaiM^tiout  fifly«  or  by^r  lady,  inclining  to 
Unecacoie,*'  wftn  fine  features,  a  composed 


gravity  of  countenance  and  demeanour,  a  bald 
head  most  accurately  powdered,  and  a  very 
graceful  bow— quite  the  pattern  of  an  elderly 
man  of  fashion.  His  converaation  was  in 
excellent  keeping  with  the  calm  imperturba- 
bility of  his  countenance  and  the  sedate  g^ravity 
of  his  manner, — smooth,  dull,  commonplace, 
exceedingly  safe,  and  somewhat  imposing. 
He  spoke  so  little,  that  people  really  fell  into 
the  mistake  of  imagining  that  he  thought;  and 
the  tone  of  decision  with  which  he  would  ad- 
vance some  second-hand  opinion,  was  well 
calculated  to  confirm  the  mistake.  Gravity 
was  certainly  his  chief  characteristic,  and  yet 
it  was  not  a  clerical  gravity  either.  He  had 
none  of  the  generic  marks  of  his  profession. 
Although  perfectly  decorous  in  life  and  word 
and  thought,  no  stranger  ever  took  Mr.  Sidney 
for  a  clergyman.  He  never  did  any  duty  any 
where,  that  ever  I  heard  of,  except  the  agree- 
able duty  of  saying  grace  before  dinner;  and 
even  that  was  often  performed  by  some  lay 
host,  in  pure  forgetful ness  of  bis  guest^s  ordi- 
nation. Indeed,  but  for  the  direction  of  his 
lettere,  and  an  eye  to  *  *  *  Rectory,  I  am 
perauaded  that  the  circumstance  might  have 
slipped  out  of  his  own  recollection. 

His  quality  of  old  bachelor  was  more  per- 
ceptible. There  lurked  under  all  his  polish, 
well  covered  but  not  concealed,  the  quiet  self- 
ishness, the  little  whims,  the  precise  habits, 
the  primness  and  priggish  ness  of  that  discon- 
solate condition.  His  man  Andrews,  for  in- 
stance, valet,  groom,  and  body-servant  abroad ; 
butler,  cook,  caterer,  and  major  d'omo  at 
home;  tall,  portly,  powdered  and  blackcoated 
as  his  master,  and  like  him  in  all  things  but 
the  knowing  pig-tail  which  stuck  out  hori- 
zontally above  his  shirt-collar,  giving  a  lu- 
dicrous dignity  to  his  appearance; — Andrews, 
who,  constant  as  the  dial  pointed  nine,  carried 
up  his  chocolate  and  shaving  water,  and  re- 
gular as  **  the  chimes  at  midnight,"  prepared 
his  white-wine  whey ;  who  never  forgot  his 
gouty  shoe  in  travelling,  (once  for  two  days 
be  had  a  slight  touch  of  that  gentlemanly  dis- 
order,) and  never  gave  him  the  newspaper  un- 
air^d ;  to  whom  could  this  jewel  oi  a  valet, 
this  matchless  piece  of  clock-work  belong,  but 
an  old  bachelor  1  And  his  little  dog  Viper, 
unparegoned  of  terriere,  black,  sleek,  sharp, 
and  shrewish ;  who  would  beg  and  sneeze 
and  fetch  and  carry  like  a  Christian;  eat 
olives  and  sweetmeats  and  mustard,  drink 
coffee  and  wine  and  liqueurs  ;-*who  but  an 
old  bachelor  could  have  taught  Viper  bis  mul- 
tifarious accomplishments  1 

Little  Viper  was  a  most  useful  peraon  in 
his  way ;  for  although  Mr.  Sidney  was  a  very 
creditable  acquaintance  to  meet  on  the  King's 
highway,  (your  dull  man,  if  he  rides  well, 
should  never  think  of  dismounting,)  or  even 
on  the  level  ground  of  a  carpet  in  the  crowd 
of  a  large  party ;  yet  when  he  happened  to 
drop  in  to  take  a  family  dinner— a  pretty  fro- 1 
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quent  habit  of  his  when  in  the  country — ^then 
Viper's  talents  were  inestimable  in  relievingf 
the  ennui  occasioned  by  that  grave  piece  of 
gentility  his  master,  **  not  only  dull  in  him- 
self, but  the  cause  o(  dullness  in  others."  Any 
thinjj  to  pass  away  the  heavy  hours,  till  whist 
or  piquet  relieved  the  female  world  from  his 
intolerable  silence. 

In  other  respects  these  visits  were  sufficient- 
ly perplexing.  Every  housewife  can  tell  what 
a  formidable  guest  is  an  epicure  who  comes 
to  take  pot-luck — how  sore  it  is  to  be  bad 
luck,  especially  when  the  unfortunate  hostess 
lives  five  miles  from  a  market-town.  Mr. 
Sidney  always  came  unseasonably,  on  wash- 
ing-day, or  Saturday,  or  the  day  before  a  great 
party.  So  sure  as  we  had  a  scrap  dinner,  so 
sure  came  he.  My  dear  mother,  who  with 
true  benevolence  and  hospitality  cared  much 
for  her  guest's  comfort  and  nothing  for  her 
own  pride,  used  to  grieve  over  his  discomfi- 
ture, and  try  all  that  could  be  done  by  potted 
meats  and  omelettes,  and  little  things  tossed 
up  on  a  sudden  to  amend  the  bill  of  fare.  But 
cookery  is  an  obstinate  art,  and  will  have  its 
time ; — ^however  you  may  force  the  component 
parts,  there  is  no  forcinjr  a  dinner.  Mr.  Sid- 
ney had  the  evil  habit  of  arriving  just  as  the 
last  bell  rang ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  hurry- 
scurry  in  the  kitchen  department,  the  new 
niceties  and  the  old,  homely  dishes  were  sure 
to  disagree.  There  was  a  total  want  of  keep- 
ing. The  kickshaws  were  half  raw,  the  solids 
were  mere  rags;  the  vegetables  wen?  cold, 
the  soup  was  scalding;  no  shallots  to  the 
rump-steaks ;  no  mushrooms  with  the  broiled 
chicKen;  no  fish  ;  no  oysters;  no  ice;  no  pine- 
apple. Poor  Mr.  Sidney !  He  must  have  had 
8  great  regard  for  us  to  put  up  with  oor  bad 
dinners. 

Perhaps  the  chance  of  a  rubber  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  visits  to  our  house.  If 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  ruling  passion,  the 
love  of  whist  was  his.  Cards  were  not  mere- 
ly the  amusement,  but  the  business  of  his  life. 
1  do  not  mean  as  a  money-making  specula- 
tion ;  for  although  he  belonged  to  a  fashiona- 
ble club  in  London,  and  to  every  card-meeting 
of  decent  gentility  within  reach  of  his  conntry- 
home,  he  never  went  beyond  a  regular  mo- 
derate stake,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  bet 
even  by  the  rashest  defier  of  calculation,  or 
the  most  provoking  ondervaluer  of  his  play. 
It  always  seemed  to  me  that  he  regarded 
whist  as  far  too  important  and  scientific  a 
pursuit  to  be  degraded  into  an  affair  of  gara- 
oling.  It  had  in  his  eyes  all  the  dignity  of  a 
study;  an  acquirement  equally  gentlemanly 
and  clerical.  It  was  undoubtedly  his  test  of 
ability.  He  had  the  value  of  a  man  of  family 
and  a  man  of  the  world,  for  rank,  and  wealth, 
and  station,  and  dignities  of  all  sorts.  No 
human  being  entertained  a  higher  respect  for 
a  king,  a  prince,  a  prime  minister,  a  duke,  a 
bishop,  or  a  lord.  But  these  were  conventional 


feelings.  His  genuine  and  unfeigned  vener 
tion  was  reserved  for  him  who  played  a  gof. 
rubber,  a  praise  he  did  not  easily  give.  li 
was  a  capital  player  himself,  and  held  all  h 
country  compeiiiors,  except  one,  in  siiprerr 
and  undisguised  contempt,  which  they  endure 
to.  admiration.  I  wonder  they  did  not  sen 
him  to  Coventry.  He  was  the  most  disagree 
able  partner  in  the  world,  and  nearly  as  ui 
pleasant  an  adversary;  for  he  not  only  ei 
forced  the  Pythagorean  law  of  ecionce,  whic 
makes  one  hate  whist  so,  but  used  to  distr 
bute  quite  impartially  to  every  one  at  tuhl 
little  disagreeable  observations  on  every  car 
they  played.  It  was  not  scolding,  or  gmni 
bling,  or  fretting;  one  has  a  sympathy  wit 
those  expressions  of  feeling,  and  at  the  wors 
can  scold  again  ;  it  was  a  smooth  polite  com 
mentary  on  the  errors  of  the  party,  deliverr< 
in  the  calm  tone  of  undoubted  superiorrty  witi 
which  a  great  critic  will  sometimes  take  ; 
small  poet,  or  a  batch  of  poets,  to  task  in  t 
review.  How  the  people  could  bear  it! — bu 
the  world  is  a  goodnatured  world,  and  docj 
not  like  a  man  the  less  for  treating  it  scorn 
fully. 

So  passed  six  evenings  oot  of  the  seven 
with  Mr.  Sidney,  for  it  was  pretty  well  knowr 
that,  on  the  rare  occurrence  of  his  spending  si 
day  at  home  without  company,  his  fac-totnm 
Andrews  used  to  have  the  honour  of  being 
beaten  by  his  master  in  a  snug  game  at  double 
dumby;  but  what  he  did  with  himself  on 
Sunday  occasioned    me    some    speculation. 
Never  in  my  life  did  I  see  him  take  up  a  book, 
althonofh  he  sometimes  talked  of  Shakspeano 
and  Milton,  and  Johnson  and  Burke,  in   n 
manner  which  proved  that  he  had  heard  of 
such  things ;  and  as  to  the  newspaper,  which 
he  did  read,  that  was  generally  conned  over 
long  before  night;  besides  he ^ever exhibited 
spectacles,  and  I  have  a  notion  that  he  could 
not  read  newspaper  type  at  night  without  tliem. 
How  lie  could  possibly  get  through  the  after- 
coffee  hours  on  a  Sunday  puzzled  me  long. 
Chance  solved  the  problem.     He  came  to  call 
on  us  after  church,  and  agreed  to  dine  and 
sleep  at  our  house.    The  moment  tea  was 
over,  without  the  slightest  apolo^  or  attempt 
at  conversation,  he  drew  his  chair  to  the  fire, 
set  his  feet  on  the  fender,  and  fell  fast  asleep 
in  the  most  comfortable  and  orderly  manner 
possible.     It  was  evidently  a  weekly  habit. 
Every  sense  and  limb  seemed  composed  to  it 
Viper  looked  up  in  his  face,  curied  himself  \ 
round  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  went  to  sleep 
too ;  and  Andrews,  just  as  the  dock  sfnick 
twelve,  came  in  to  wake  him  that  he  might  go 
to  bed.    It  was  clearly  an  invariable  CQ8toro ; 
a  settled  thing. 

His  house  and  grounds  were  kept  in  the 
neatest  manner  possible.  There  was  some- 
thing even  disagreeable  in  the  excessive 
nicety,  the  Dutch  preciseness  of  the  shining 
gravel  walks,  the  smooth  shaven  tarf  of  the 
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lawn,  and  the  fine-sifled  mould  of  the  shrub- 
beries* A  few  dead  leaves  or  scattered  flowers, 
erni  a  weed  or  two,  any  thing  to  take  away 
from  the  artificial  to^-Uke  look  of  the  place, 
votild  htye  been  an  improvement.     Mr.  Sid- 
ney, however,  did  not  think  so.    He  actually 
caused  his  gardener  to  remove  those  Uttering 
plants  called  rosea  and  gum  cistuaes.    Other 
doven  fared  little  better.    No  sooner  were 
\hej  b  bloom,  than  he  pulled  them  up  for  fear 
iher  should  drop.     In  doors,  matters  were 
atill  worse.    The  rooms  and  furniture  were 
Tery  handsome,  abounding  in  the  luxurious 
Turkey  carpets,  the  sofas,  easy  chairs,  and 
Ottomans,  which  his  habits  required;   and 
ret  I  oever  in  my  life  saw  any  house  which 
{looked  less  comfortable.     Every  thing  was 
I  to  constantly  in  its  place,  so  provokingly  in 
J  order,  so  full  of  naked  nicety,  so  thoroughly 
olil-bachelorish.     No  work !   no  books !  no 
mosic !  no  flowers !    But  for  those  two  thinsrs 
f4  life.  Viper  and  a  sparkling  fire,  one  might 
have  thought  the  place  uninhabited.     Once  a 
jear,  ind^,  it  ga^e  signs  of  animation,  in 
the  shape  oC  a  Christmas  party.    That  was 
Mr.  Sidney's  shining  time.     Nothing  could 
txcftA  the  smiling  hospitality  of  the  host, 
or  the  lavish  profusion  of  the  entertainment, 
it  breadied  the  very  spirit  of  a  welcome, 
splendidly  liberal ;  and  little  Viper  trisked 
and  bounded,  and  Andrew's  tail  vibrated  (I 
jvaa  roing  to  say  wagged)  with  cordiality 
I  and  pleasure.    Andrews,  on  these  occasions, 
'laid  aside  his  **  customary  black  "  in  favour 
<  of  a  blue  coat  and  a  white  silk  court  waist- 
l^nat,  with  a  light  running  pattern  of  em- 
broidery and  silver  spangles,  assumed  to  do 
hooour  to  his  master  and  the  company.    How 
nrach  he  enjoyed   the  applause  which   the 
'  vines  and  the  cookery  elicited  from  the  gen- 
tlemen ;  and  how  anxiously  be  would  direct 
the  ladies'  attention  to  a  MS.  collection  of 
nddles,  the  compilation  of  some  deceased 
coantess,  laid  on  the  drawing-room  table  for 
tbm  amosement    between  dinner  and  tea. 
Oace,  1  remember,  he  carried  his  attention  so 
fir  as  to  produce  a  gone-by  toy,  called  a  banda- 
Iw,  for  the  recreation  of*^  myself  and  another 
htile  girl,  admitted  by  virtue  of  the  Christmas 
holidays  to  this  annual  festival.    Poor  An- 
drews! I  am  convinced  that  he  considered 
the  pQtertainment  of  the  visiters  quite  as 
mach  his  aflfair  as  his  master's ;  and  certainly 
thtrj  both  succeeded.    Never  did  parties  pass 
more  pleasantly.      On  those  evenings  Mr. 
Sidney  even  forgot  to  find  fault  at  whist 

At  last,  towards  the  end  of  a  very  severe 
viftt^r,  daring  which  he  had  suffered  much 
fp^m  repeated  colds,  the  rectory  of  •  *  •  be- 
cuM  vacant,  and  our  worthy  neighbour  hast- 
cTied  to  take  possession.  The  day  before  his 
JonroFy  he  called  on  us  in  the  highest  spirits, 
soticijpating  a  renewal  of  health  and  youth  in 
(bis  favourite  spot,  and  approaching  nearer 
■  than  I  bad  ever  hmud  him  to  a  jest  on  the 


subject  of  looking  out  for  a  wife.  Married  or 
single,  he  made  us  promise  to  visit  him  during 
the  ensuing  summer.  Alas !  long  before  the 
summer  arrived,  our  poor  friend  was  dead. 
He  had  waited  for  this  living  thirty  years ;  he 
did  not  enjoy  it  thirty  days. 
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The  finest  younj?  man  in  our  village  is 
undoubtedly  Joel  Brent,  half-brother  to  my 
Lizzy.  They  are  alike  too;  as  much  alike 
as  a  grown-up  person  and  a  little  child  of  dif- 
ferent sexes  well  can  be;  alike  in  a  vigorous 
uprightness  of  form,  light,  firm,  and  compact 
as  possible;  alike  in  the  bright,  sparkling, 
triumphant  blue  eye,  the  short-curled  upper 
lip,  the  brown  wavy  hair,  the  white  forehead 
and  sunburnt  cheeks,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
singular  spirit  and  gaiety  of  their  countenance 
and  demeanour,  the  constant  expression  of  life 
and  glee,  to  which  they  owe  the  best  and 
rarest  part  of  their  attractiveness.  They  seem, 
and  they  are  two  of  the  happiest  and  merriest 
creatures  that  ever  trod  on  the  greensward. 
Really  to  see  Joel  walking  by  the  side  of  his 
team,  (for  this  enviable  mortal,  the  pride  of 
our  village,  is  by  calling  a  carter),  to  see  him 
walking,  on  a  fine  sunny  morning,  by  the  side 
of  his  oell-team,  the  fore-horse  decked  with 
ribbons  and  flowers  like  a  countess  on  the 
birth-day,  as  consciously  handsome  as  his 
driver,  the  Ion?  whip  poised  gracefully  on  his 
shoulder,  his  little  sister  in  his  hand,  and  his 
dog  Ranger  (a  beautiful  red  and  white  spaniel 
—every  thing  that  belongs  to  Joel  is  beautiful) 
frisking  about  them : — to  see  this  group,  and 
to  hear  the  merry  clatter  formed  by  Lizzy's 
tongue,  Joel's  whistling,  and  Ranger's  de- 
lighted bark,  is  enough  to  put  an  amateur  of 
pleasant  sounds  and  happy  faces  in  good  hu- 
mour for  the  dav- 
it is  a  grateful  sight  in  other  respects,  for 
Joel  is  a  very  picturesque  person,  just  such 
an  one  as  a  painter  would  select  for  the  fore- 
ground of  some  English  landscape,  where  na- 
ture is  shown  in  all  her  loveliness.  His  cos- 
tume is  the  very  perfection  of  rustic  coquetry, 
of  that  grace,  which  all  admire  and  few  prac- 
tise, the  grace  of  adaptation,  the  beauty  of  fit- 
ness. No  one  ever  saw  Joel  in  that  wretched 
piece  of  deformity  a  coat,  or  that  still  wretch- 
eder  apology  for  a  coat  a  docktailed  jacket. 
Broad-cloth,  the  '*  common  stale^'  of  peer  and 
peasant,  approaches  him  not;  neither  does 
"  the  poor  creature,"  fustian.  His  upper  gar- 
ment consists  of  that  prettier  jacket  without 
skirts,  call  it  for  the  more  grace  a  doublet,  of 
dark  velveteen,  hanging  open  over  his  waist- 
coat, giving  a  Spanish  or  an  Italian  air  to  his 
whole  appearance,  and  setting  oflT  to  great 
advantage  his  trim  yet  manly  shape.    To  this 
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he  adds  a  silk  handkerchief,  tied  very  loosely 
round  his  neck,  a  shirt-collar  open  so  as  to 
show  his  throat,  as  you  commonly  see  in  the 
portraits  of  artists,  very  loose  trowsers,  and  a 
straw  hat.  Sometimes  in  cold  weather,  he 
throws  oyer  all  a  smock-frock,  and  last  winter 
brought  Qp  a  fashion  amongst  our  lads,  by  as- 
suming one  of  that  blue  hight  Waterloo,  such 
as  butchers  wear.  As  soon  as  all  his  comrades 
had  provided  themselves  with  a  similar  piece 
of  rustic  finery,  he  abandoned  his,  and  indeed 

generally  sticks  to  his  velveteen  jacket,  which, 
y  some  magical  influence  of  cleanliness  and 
neatness,  always  looks  new.  I  cannot  imagine 
how  he  contrives  it,  but  dirt  never  hangs  upon 
Joel ;  even  a  fall  at  cricket  in  the  summer,  or 
a  tumble  on  the  ice  in  the  winter,  fails  to  soil 
him ;  and  he  is  so  ardent  in  his  diversions,  and 
so  little  disposed  to  let  his  coxcombry  interfere 
with  his  sports,  that  both  have  been  pretty 
often  tried ;  the  former  especially. 

Ever  since  William  Grey's  secession,  which 
took  place  shortly  after  our  great  match,  for 
no  cause  assigned,  Joel  has  been  the  leader 
and  chief  of  our  cricketers.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
Joel's  rapid  improvement  might  be  one  cause 
of  William's  withdrawal,  for,  without  attri- 
buting any  thing  like  envy  or  jealousy  to  these 
fine  young  men,  we  all  know  that  ^*  two  stars 
keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere,"  and  so 
forth,  and  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary  that 
either  our  '*  Harry  Hotspur,  or  the  Prince  of 
Wales,"  should  abdicate  that  fair  kingdom  the 
cricket-ground,  I  must  say  that  I  am  content 
to  retain  our  present  champion.  Joel  is  in  mv 
mind  the  better  player,  ioining  to  William  s 
agility,  and  certainty  of  hand  and  eye,  all  the 
araour,  force,  and  gaiety  of  his  own  quick  and 
lively  spirit  The  whole  man  is  in  the  game, 
mind  and  body;  and  his  success  is  such  as 
dexterity  and  enthusiasm  united  must  always 
command.  To  be  sure  he  is  a  leetle  over-eager, 
that  I  must  confess,  and  does  occasionally  run 
,  out  a  slow  mate ;  but  he  is  sure  to  make  up 
for  it  by  his  own  exertions,  and  ai\er  all  what 
a  delightful  fault  zeal  is !  Now  that  we  are 
on  the  subject  of  faults,  it  must  be  said,  not 
that  Joel  has  his  share,  which  is  of  course,  but 
that  they  are  exceedingly  venial,  little  shades 
that  become  biro,  and  arise  out  of  his  brighter 
qualities  as  smoke  from  the  flame.  Thus,  if 
he  sometimes  steals  one  of  his  active  holidays 
for  a  revel  or  a  cricket-match,  he  is  sure  to 
make  up  the  loss  to  his  master  by  a  double 
portion  of  labour  the  next  day;  and  if  now 
and  then  at  tide-times,  he  loiters  in  the  chim- 
ney-comer of  the  Rose,  rather  longer  than 
strict  prudence  might  warrant,  no  one  can  hear 
his  laugh  and  his  song  pouring  through  the 
open  door,  like  the  very  voice  of  "jest  and 
youthful  jollity,*' without  feeling  certain  that 
It  is  good  fellowship,  and  not  ^ood  liquor,  that 
detains  him.  Indeed  so  much  is  he  the  delight 
of  the  country  lajis,  who  frequent  that  well- 
accustomed  ion,  so  much  is  his  company  sought 


after  in  all  rustic  junketings,  that  I  am  odI^ 
astonished  at  the  strength  of  resolntion^  anl 
power  of  resisting  temptation,  which  he  dia 
pl^s  in  going  thither  so  seldom. 

If  our  village  lads  be  so  fond  of  him,  it  i 
not  to  be  doubted  that  our  village  maidens  liki 
him  too.  The  pretty  brunette,  Sally  Wheelei 
who  leA  a  good  service  at  B.,  to  take  in  needle 
work,  and  come  home  to  her  grandmother,  sb< 
being,  to  use  Sally's  phrase,  **  unked  for  wan 
of  company,"  (N.B.  Dame  Wheeler  ia  ai 
deaf  as  a  post,  a  cannon  wonld  not  rouae  her,' 
is  thought,  in  our  little  world,  to  have  had  ai 
eye  to  Joel  in  this  excess  of  dutifulness.  Mist 
rhoebe,  the  lass  of  the  Rose,  she  also,  befon 
her  late  splendid  marriage  to  the  patten-maker 
is  said  to  nave  beourled  and  beflonnced  heraell 
at  least  two  tiers  higher  on  club-nights,  an< 
Snndays,  and  holidays,  and  whenever  then 
was  a  probable  chance  of  meeting  him.  Th< 
gay  recruiting  sergeant,  and  all  other  beaoJ 
were  abandoned  the  instant  he  appeared ;  nay, 
it  is  even  hinted,  that  the  patten-maker  owec 
his  fair  bride  partly  to  pique  at  Joel's  indiflfer 
ence.  Then  Miss  Sophia  Matthews,  the  school^ 
mistress  on  the  lea,  to  whom  in*  point  of  dig** 
nity  Miss  PhoBbe  was  nothing,  who  wears  t 
rouflf  and  a  veil,  walks  minoinsly,  and  tosses 
her  head  in  the  air,  keeps  a  maid,— a  poor  litUc 
drab  of  ten  years  old ;  follows,  as  she  says,  a 
genteel  proression, — I  think  she  may  have 
twenty  scholars  at  eight-pence  a  week ;  and 
when  she  goes  to  dine  with  her  brother,  the 
collar*maker,  hires  a  boy  for  a  penny  to  carry 
her  clogs ;  Miss  Sophia,  it  is  well  known,  hath 
pretermitted  her  dignity  in  the  matter  of  Joel  ; 
nath  invited  the  whole  family  to  tea  (only  think 
of  Joel  at  a  tea-party  1)  hath  spoken  of  htia 
as  **  a  person  above  the  common :  a  respecta- 
ble young  man ;  one,  who  with  a  discreet  and 
accomplished  wife,  a  woman  of  reading  and 
education,"  (Miss  Sophia,  in  the  days  of  her 
father,  the  late  collar-maker  of  happy  memory, 
before  she  **  taught  the  young  inea  how  to 
shoot,"  had  herself  drunk  deeply  at  that  well 
of  knowledge,  the  circulating  library  of  B.) 
**  not  too  young,"  (Miss  Sophia  calls  herself 
twenty-eight— -I  wonder  what  the  register 
says !)  **  no  brazen-faced  gipsy,  like  Sally 
Wheeler,"  (Miss  Sophia's  cast  of  countenance 
ia  altogether  diflereot  from  Sally's  dark  and 
sparkling  beauty,  she  being  pink-eyed,  red- 
haired,  lean,  pale,  and  freckled)  '*  or  the  jill- 

flirt  Phcebe" but  to  cut  short  an  oration 

which  in  spite  of  the  lady's  gentility,  began  to 
grow  rather  scurrilous,  one  fact  was  certain,— 
that  Joel  might,  had  he  so  chosen,  have  worn 
the  crown  matrimonial  in  Miss  Sophia's  terri- 
tories, consisting  of  a  freehold-cottage,  a  little 
the  worse  for  wear,  a  good  garden,  a  capital 
orchard,  and  an  extensive  right  of  common ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fair  damsel  and  her  school, 
or,  as  she  is  accustomed  to  call  it,  her  seminary. 

Joel's  proud  bright  eye  glanced,  however, 
carelessly  over  all.    There  was  little  percepti- 
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bio  difierence  of  feeling  in  the  gay  distant 
mile,  vilh  "which  he  regarded  the  coquettish 
adTtDces  of  the  pretty  brunette,  Sally  Wheel- 
er«  or  the  respectful  oow  with  which  he  re- 
ttecled  froni  the  dignified  condeecension  of 
Miss  Sophia.    He  fluttered  about  our  village 
belles  Use  a  butterfly  over  a  bed  of  tulips ; 
•ocDctinies  approaching  them  for  a  moment, 
ami  sedng  them  ready  to  fix,  but  of\ener  above 
and  oof  IN  reach,  a  creature  of  a  ftprightlier 
eleneoC,  too  buoyant  and  volatile  to  light  on 
ao  earthly  flower.    At  last,  however,  the  rover 
I  waa  cau^t ;  and  our  damsel.  Harriet,  had  the 
gloiT  of  winning  that  indomitable  heart. 
I     ^K>w  Harriet  is  in  all  things  Lucy^s  suc- 
I  cessor ;  in  post,  and  favour,  and  beauty,  and 
lovera.    In  my  eye  she  is  still  prettier  than 
Lory ;  there  is  something  so  feminine  and  so 
attractive  in  her  loveliness.    She  is  a  tall 
yooog  woman,  finely,  though,  for  eighteen, 
rather  fully  formed ;  with  a  sweet  chtld-Hke 
'  tare,  a  iair  blooming  complexion,  a  soft  inno- 
ctfttt  tmile,  and  the  eye  of  a  dove.    Add  to 
this  a  gentle  voice*  a  quiet  modest  manner, 
and  a  natural  gentility  of  appearance,  and  no 
wooder  tliat  Harriet  might  vie  with  her  pre- 
dcoeaeor  in  the  number  of  her  admirers.    She 
tcherited  also  a  spice  of  her  coquetry,  although 
it  waa  shown  in  so  different  a  way  that  we 
did  not  immediately  find  it  out.    Lucy  was  a 
flirt  active ;  Harriet  was  a  flirt  passive :  Lucy 
talked  to  her  beaux ;  Harriet  only  listened  to 
ber*a;  Lucy,  when  challenged  on  the  number 
of  hto* conquests, denied  the  thing,  and  blushed, 
'  and  laughed,  and  liked  to  be  laughed  at ;  Har- 
riet, oo  a  similar  charge,  gave  no  token  of 
liUfiK  or  denial,  but  said  quietly  that  she  could 
not  help  K,  and  went  on  winning  hearts  by 
doiens«  prodigal  of  smiles  but  chary  of  love, 
u21  Joel  came,  **  pleased  her  by  manners  most 
tooUke  her  own,^'  and  gave  to  her  delicate 
wonanly  beauty  the  only  charms  it  wanted— 
aenatbility  and  consciousness. 

oianner  in  which  we  discovered  this 
flirtation,  which,  unlike  her  others,  was 

•  eoaeealed  with  the  pretty  reserve  and  mystery 
I  lliat  wait  on  true  love,  was  sufliciently  curi- 

•  ooa.  We  bad  noted  Joel  more  frequently  than 
I  oooMBoo  aboot  the  house :  sometimes  he  came 
;for  Llaxy;  sometimes  to  bring  news  of  a 
:  cricket-fnatch ;  sometimes  to  ask  questions 

aboyt  bats  and  balls ;  sometimes  to  see  if  his 
'  d(t£  Ranger  had  followed  my  May ;  sometimes 
,'  ta  bria^  me  a  nosegay*  All  this  occasioned 
no  auspioion ;  we  were  too  glad  to  see  Joel  to 
think  of  inquiriag  why  he  came.  But  when 
llie  days  shorten^,  and  evening  closed  in  dark 
and  cold  before  his  work  was  done,  and  cricket 
and  flowers  were  over,  and  May  and  Lizzy 
(safe  oi  tberr  own  warm  beds,  and  poor  JoePs 
txeoscs  fairly  at  an  end  ;  then  it  was,  that  in 
flte  afteiwjinoer  pause  about  seven,  when  the 
j  ^latter  of  plates  and  dishes  was  over,  that  the 
I  onifhological  ear  of  the  master  of  the  house, 
UiMbhkria  natorai  history,  was  struck  by  a 
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regular  and  melodious  calf,  the  note,  as  he 
averred,  of  a  sky-lark.  That  a  sky-lark  should 
sing  in  front  of  our  house,  at  seven  o'clock  in 
a  December  evening,  seemed,  to  say  the  least, 
rather  startling.  But  our  ornilhoioorist  hap- 
pening to  agree  with  Mr.  White,  of  §el borne, 
m  the  opinion,  that  many  more  birds  sing  by 
night  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  becom- 
ing more  and  more  confident  of  the  identity  of 
the  note,  thought  the  thing  possible;  and  not 
being  able  to  discover  any  previous  notice  of 
the  fact,  had  nearly  inserted  it,  as  an  oriirtnal 
observation,  in  the  Naturalist's  Calendar,  when 
running  out  suddenly  one  moonlight  night,  to 
try  for  a  peep  at  the  nocturnal  songster,  he 
caught  our  friend  Joel,  whose  accomplishments 
in  this  line  we  had  never  dreamt  of,  in  the  act 
of  whistling  a  summons  to  his  lady-love. 

For  some  weeks  our  demure  coquette  list- 
ened to  none  but  this  bird-like  wooing;  partly 
from  pride  in  the  conquest ;  partly  from  real 
preference;  and  partly,  I  believe,  from  a  lurk- 
mg  consciousness  that  Joel  was  by  no  menns 
a  lover  to  be  trifled  with.  Indeed  he  used  to 
threaten,  between  jest  and  earnest,  a  ducking 
in  the  goose-pond  opposite,  to  whoever  should 
presume  to  approach  his  fair  intended ;  and 
the  waters  being  high  and  muddy,  and  he  at 
all  points  a  formidable  rival,  most  of  her  for- 
mer admirers  were  content  to  stay  away.  At 
last,  however,  she  relapsed  into  her  old  sin  of 
liatening.  A  neighbouring  farmer  gave  a  ball 
in  his  bam,  to  which  both  our  lovers  were  in- 
vited and  went.  Now  Harriet  loves  dancing, 
and  Joel,  though  arrayed  in  a  new  jacket,  and 
thin  cricketing  pumps,  would  not  dance;  he 
said  he  could  not,  but  that,  as  Harriet  ob- 
serves, is  incredible.  I  agree  with  her  that 
the  gentleman  was  too  fine.  He  chose  to 
stand  and  look  on,  and  laugh,  and  make  laugh, 
the  whole  evening.  In  the  meantime  his  fair 
betrothed  picked  up  a  new  partner,  and  a  new 
beau,  in  the  shape  of  a  freshly-arrived  carpen- 
ter, a  grand  martial-looking  figure,  as  tall  as 
a  grenadier,  who  was  recently  engaged  as 
foreman  to  our  civil  wheeler,  and  who,  even 
if  he  had  heard  of  the  denunciation,  was  of  a 
size  and  spirit  to  set  Joel  and  the  goose-pond 
at  defiance, —  David  might  as  well  have  at- 
tempted to  goose-pond  (^liath !  He  danced 
the  whole  evening  with  his  pretty  partner, 
and  afterwards  saw  her  home;  all  or  which 
Joel  bore  with  great  philosophy.  But  the 
next  night  he  came  again ;  and  Joel  approach- 
ing to  give  his  own  sky-lark  signal,  was  star- 
tled at  seeing  another  lover  leaning  over  the 
wicket,  and  his  faithless  mistress  standing  at 
the  half-open  door,  listening  to  the  tall  car- 
penter, just  as  complacently  as  she  was  wont 
to  do  to  himself.  He  passed  on  without  speak- 
ing, turned  down  the  little  lane  that  leads  to 
Dame  Wheeler's  cottage,  and  in  less  than  two 
minutes  Harriet  heard  the  love-call  sounded 
at  Sally's  gate.  The  efifect  was  instantane- 
ous ;  she  discarded  the  tall  carpenter  at  once 
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and  for  ever,  locked  and  bolted  the  door,  and 
sat  down  to  work  or  to  cry  in  the  kitchen. 
She  did  not  cry  long.  The  next  night  we 
again  heard  the  note  of  the  sky-lark  louder 
and  more  brilliant  than  ever,  echoing  across 
oar  court,  and  the  lovers,  the  better  friends 
for  their  little  quarrel,  have  been  as  constant 
as  tortle-doves  ever  since. 


WALKS    IN   THE    COUNTRY. 

THE  HARD  SUMMEK. 

August  15th. — Cold,  cloudy,  windy,  wet. 
Here  we  are,  in  the  midst  of  the  dog-days, 
clustering  merrily  round  the  warm  hearth,  like 
so  many  crickets,  instead  of  chirruping  in  the 
green  fields  like  that  other  merry  insect  the 
grasshopper ;  shivering  under  the  influence  of 
me  Jupiter  Pluvius  of  England,  the  watery 
St.  Swithin ;  peering  at  that  scarce  personage 
the  sun,  when  he  happens  to  make  his  appear- 
ance, as  intently  as  astronomers  look  atter  a 
comet,  or  the  common  people  stare  at  a  bal- 
loon; exclaiming  against  the  cold  weather, 
just  as  we  used  to  exclaim  against  the  warm. 
**  What  a  change  from  last  year  !*'  is  the  first 
sentence  you  hear,  go  where  you  may.  Every 
body  remarks  it,  and  every  body  complains  of 
it ;  and  yet  in  my  mind  it  has  its  advantages, 
or  at  least  its  compensations,  as  every  thing 
in  nature  has,  if  we  would  only  take  the  trou- 
ble to  seek  for  them. 

Last  year  in  spite  of  the  love  which  we  are 
now  pleased  to  profess  towards  that  ardent 
luminary,  not  one  of  the  sun's  numerous  ad- 
mirers had  courage  to  look  him  in  the  face : 
there  was  no  bearing  the  world  till  he  had 
said  **  Good-night"  to  it.  Then  we  might 
stir ;  then  we  began  to  wake  and  to  live.  AH 
day  long  we  languished  under  his  influence  in 
a  strange  dreaminess,  too  hot  to  work,  too  hot 
to  read,  too  hot  to  write,  too  hot  even  to  talk ; 
sitting  hour  after  hour  in  a  green  arbour,  em- 
bowered in  ieafiness,  letting  thought  and  fancy 
float  as  they  would.  Those  day-dreams  were 
pretty  things  in  their  way ;  there  is  no  deny- 
ing that.  But  then,  if  one  half  of  the  world 
were  to  dream  through  a  whole  summer,  like 
the  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood,  what  would 
become  of  the  other  1 

The  only  ofiice  requiring  the  slightest  exer- 
tion, which  I  performed  in  that  warm  weather, 
was  watering  my  flowera.  Common  sympa- 
thy called  for  that  labour.  The  poor  things 
withered,  and  faded,  and  pined  away;  they 
almost,  so  to  say,  panted  for  drought.  More- 
over, if  I  had  not  watered  them  myself,  I  sus- 
pect that  no  one  else  would ;  for  water  last 
year  was  nearly  as  precious  hereabout  as  wine. 
Our  land-springs  were  dried  up;  our  wells 
were  exhausted;  our  deep  ponds  were  dwin- 
dling into  mud ;  and  geese,  and  ducks,  and 


pigs,  and  laundresses,  used  to  look  with  a 
jealous  and  suspicious  eye  on  the  few  and 
scanty  half-buckets  of  that  impure  element, 
which  my  trusty  lacquey  was  fain  to  filch  for 
my  poor  geraniums  and  campanulas  and  tube- 
roses. We  were  forced  to  smuggle  them  in 
through  my  faithful  adherent's  territories,  the 
stable,  to  avoid  lectures  within  doors ;  and  at 
last  even  that  resource  failed ;  my  garden,  taj 
blooming  garden,  the  joy  of  my  eyes,  was 
forced  to  go  waterless  like  its  neighbours,  and 
became  shrivelled,  scorched,  and  sunbnrnt, 
like  them.  It  really  went  to  my  heart  to  look 
at  it 

On  the  other  side  of  the  house  matters  were 
still  worse.  What  a  dusty  world  it  was  when 
about  sunset  we  became  cool  enough  to  creep 
into  it !  Flowers  in  the  court  looked  fit  for  a 
kortua  aiccttsi  mummies  of  plants,  dried  as  in 
an  oven ;  hollyhocks,  once  pink,  turned  into 
Quakers ;  cloves  smelling  of  dust.  Oh  dusty 
world!  May  herself  looked  of  that  com- 
plexion ;  so  did  Lizzy ;  so  did  all  the  houses, 
windows,  chickens,  children,  trees,  and  ptfr» 
in  the  village;  so  above  all  did  the  shoes. 
No  foot  conld  make  three  plunges  into  that 
abyss  of  pulverised  gravel,  which  had  the  im- 
pudence to  call  itself  a  hard  road,  without 
being  clothed  with  a  coat  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  Woe  to  white  gowns !  woe  to  black  ! 
Drab  was  your  only  wear. 

Then,  when  we  were  out  of  the  street,  what 
a  toil  it  was  to  mount  the  hill,  climbing  with 
weary  steps  and  slow  upon  the  brown  turf  by 
the  wayside,  slippery,  hot,  and  hard  as  a  rock ! 
And  then  if  we  happened  to  meet  a  carriage 
coming  along  the  middle  of  the  road,  — the 
bottomless  middle, — what  a  sandy  whirlwind 
it  was!  What  choking!  what  sufibcation! 
No  state  could  be  more  pitiable,  except  in- 
deed that  of  the  travellers  who  carried  this 
misery  about  with  them.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  plight  in  which  we  met  the  coach  one 
evening  in  last  August,  full  an  hour  after  its 
time,  steeds  and  driver,  carriage  and  passen- 
gers, all  one  dust.  The  outsides  and  the 
horses  and  the  coachman,  seemed  reduced  to 
a  torpid  quietness,  the  resignation  of  despair. 
They  had  left  off  trying  to  better  their  condi- 
tion, and  taken  refuge  in  a  wise  and  patient 
hopelessness,  bent  to  endure  in  silence  the  ex- 
tremity of  ill.  The  six  insides,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  still  fighting  against  their  fate, 
vainly  struggling  to  ameliorate  their  hapless 
destiny.  They  were  visibly  grumbling  at  the 
weather,  scolding  the  dust,  and  heating  them- 
selves like  a  furnace,  by  striving  against  the 
heat.  How  well  1  remember  the  fat  gentle- 
man without  his  coat,  who  was  wiping  his 
forehead,  heaving  up  his  wig,  and  certainly 
uttering  that  English  ejaculation,  which,  to 
our  national  reproach,  is  the  phrase  of  our  lan- 
guage best  known  on  the  continent.  And  that 
poor  boy,  red-hot,  all  in  a  flame,  whose  mam- 
ma, having  divested  her  own  person  of  all  su- 
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Ip^ilidoas  apparel,  was  trying  to  reliere  his 
'  sufferings  by  the  removal  of  his  neck-kerchief 
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— ao  operation  which  he  resisted  with  all  his 
nijcrbL  How  perfectly  I  remember  him,  as 
well  as  the  pale  girl  who  sate  opposite  fanning 
herself  with  her  bonnet  into  an  absolute  fever ! 
Tliey  Tanished  after  a  while  in  their  own  dust; 
but  I  have  them  all  before  my.  eyes  at  this  mo- 
m«ot,  a  companion-pictore  to  Hogarth's  AfWr- 
noon,  a  standing  lesson  to  the  gramblers  at 
cold  sommers. 

For  my  part  I  really  like  this  wet  season. 
It  keeps  OS  within,  to  be  sure,  rether  more  than 
is  quite  agreeable ;  but  then  we  are  at  least 
awoke  and  alive  there,  and  the  world  out  of 
doors  is  so  mnch  the  pleasanter  when  we  can 
get  abroad. — Every  tning  does  well,  except 
Uiose  fastidious  bipeds,  men  and  women; 
corn  i^os,  grass  grows,  fruit  is  plentiful; 
there  is  oo  lack  of  birds  to  eat  it,  and  there 
hvi  not  been  such  a  wasp-season  these  doaen 
jear&i  My  garden  wants  no  watering,  and  is 
more  beautiful  than  ever,  beating  my  old  rival 
lu  that  primitive  art,  the  pretty  wife  of  the  lit- 
tle Diason,  out  an^ut.  Measured  with  mine, 
her  flowers  are  n(^ht.  Look  at  those  holly- 
bocks,  like  pyramids  of  roses;  those  garlands 
of  the  convolvulus  major  of  all  colours,  hang- 
ing around  that  tall  pole,  like  the  wreathy  hop- 
rioe ;  those  ma^iiicent  dusky  cloves,  breath- 
ing of  the  Sptce  Islands;  those  flaunting 
double  dahlias;  those  splendid  scarlet  geran- 
iums, and  those  fierce  and  warlike  flowers  the 
j  ti^er-lilies.     Oh  how  beautiful  they  are !  Be- 

*  sides,  the  weather  clears  sometimes— it  has 
I  tkared  this  evening ;  and  here  are  we,  after 

3  merry  walk  up  the  hill,  almost  as  quick  as 
i  in  the  winter,  bounding  lightly  along  the  bright 
!  i^Teen  turf  of  the  pleasant  common,  enticed  by 
the  gay  shouts  of  a  dozen  clear  young  voices, 
to  luiger  awhile,  and  see  the  boys  play  at 
cricket. 

I     I  plead  guilty  to  a  strong  partiality  towards 

Ithai  unpopular  class  of  beings,  country  boys: 

1  have  a  large  acquaintance  amongst  them, 

ind  1  can  almost  say,  that  I  know  good  of 

.  many  and  harm  of  none.    In  general  they  are 

I  an  open,  spirited,  good-humoured  rdce,  with  a 

1  pTuneness  to  embrace  the  pleasures  and  eschew 

the  evils  of  their  condition,  a  capacity  forhap- 

I  fttaess,  quite  unmatched  in  man,  or  woman, 

;  <r  girl.     They  are  patient,  too,  and  bear  their 

I  fate  as  scape-goats  (for  all  sins  whatsoever 

are  laid,  as  matters  of  course,  to  their  door, 

i»i»ecber  at  home  or  abroad,)  with  amazing  re- 

'  Aivaation ;  and,  considering  the  many  lies  of 

(vbirh  they  are  the  objects,  they  tell  wonder- 

•  fully  few  in  return.  The  worst  that  can  be 
j  tail!  of  them  is,  that  they  seldom,  when  grown 
jtc  man's  estate  keep  the  promise  of  their  boy- 

Uced ;  but  that  is  a  fault  to  come— a  fault  that 
n^y  not  come,  and  ought  not  to  be  anticipated. 
Ii  u  astonishing  how  sensible  they  are  to  no- 
\tke  from  their  betters,  or  those  whom  they 
jiMak  such.  I  do  oot  spoak  of  money,  or  gifts, 


or  praise,  or  the  more  coarse  and  common 
briberies — they  are  more  delicate  courtiers;  a 
word,  a  nod,  a  smile,  or  the  mere  call i nor  of 
them  by  their  names,  is  enough  to  insure  their 
hearts  and  their  services.     Half  a  dozen  of 
them,  poor  urchins,  have  run   away  now  to 
bring  us  chairs  from  their  several   homes. 
**  Thank  you,  Joe  Kirbyl — you  are  always 
first— yes,  that  is  just  the  place. — I  shall  see 
every  thins  there.     Have  you  been   in  yet, 
Joe  1" — ^'  No,  ma'am  !  I  go  in  next." — ''  Ah, 
I  am  glad  of  thau^and  now 's  the  time.  Real- 
ly, that  was  a  prettv  ball  of  Jem  Eusden's ! — 
I  was  sure  it  would  go  to  the  wicket.    Run, 
Joe,  they  are  waiting  for  you."    There  was 
small  need  to  bid  Joe  Kirby  make  haste ;  I 
think  he  is,  next  to  a  raee-horse>  or  a  grey- 
hound, or  a  deer,  the  fastest  creature  that  runs 
—the  most  completely  alert  and  active.    Joe 
is  mine  especial  friend  and  leader  of  the  "  ten- 
der juveniles,"  as  Joel  Brent  is  of  the  adults. 
In  both  instances  this  post  of  honour  was 
gained  by  merit,  even  more  remarkably  so  in 
Joe*s  case  than  in  Joel's ;  for  Joe  is  a  less  boy 
than  many  of  his  companions,  (some  of  whom 
are  flfteeners  and  sixteeners,  quite  as  tall  and 
nearly  as  old  as  Tom  Coper)  and  poorer  than 
all,  as  may  be  conjectured  from  the  lamenta- 
ble state  of  that  patched  round  frock,  and  the 
ragged  condition  of  those  un patched  shoes, 
which  would  encumber,  if  any  thing  could, 
the  light  feet  that  wear  them.  But  why  should 
I  lament  the  poverty  that  never  troubles  him  1 
Joe  is  the  merriest  and  happiest  creature  that 
ever  lived  twelve  years  in  this  wicked  world. 
Care  cannot  come  near  him.     He  hath  a  per- 
petual smile  on  his  round  ruddy  fince,  and  a 
laugh  in  his  hazel-eye,  that  drives  the  witch 
away.     He  works  at  yonder  farm  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  where  he  is  in  such  repute  for  in- 
telligence and  good-humour,  that  he  has  the 
honour  of  performing  all  the  errands  of  the 
house,  or  helping  the  maid,  and  the  mistress, 
and  the  master,  in  addition  to  his  own  stated 
oflice  of  carter's  boy.    There  he  works  hard 
from  five  till  seven,  and  then  he  comes  here 
to  work  still  harder  under  the  name  of  play- 
batting,  bowling,  and  fielding  as  if  for  life, 
filling  the  place  of  four  boys;  being  at  a  pinch, 
a  whole  eleven.    The  late  Mr.  Knyvett,  the 
king's  organist,  who  used  in  his  own  person 
to  sing  twenty  parts  at  once  of  the  hallelujah 
chorus,  so  that  you  would  have  thought  he 
had  a  nest  of  nightingales  in  his  throat,  was 
but  a  type  of  Joe  Kirby.    There  is  a  sort  of 
ubiquity  about  him ;  he  thinks  nothing  of  be- 
ing in  two  places  at  once,  and  for  pitching  a 
ball  William  Grey  himself  is  nothing  to  him. 
It  goes  straight  to  the  mark  like  a  bullet.   He 
is  kin^  of  the  cricketers  from  eight  to  sixteen, 
both  inclusive,  and    an  excellent   ruler  he 
makes.      Nevertheless,  in  the  best-ordered 
states  there  will  be  grumblers,  and  we  have 
an  opposition  here  in  the  shape  of  Jem  Eusden. 
Jem  Eusden  is  a  stunted  lad  of  thirteen,  or 
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thereabout,  lean,  small,  and  short,  yet  strong 
and  active.  His  face  is  of  an  extraordinary 
ufirliness,  coloarless,  ivithered,  haggard,  with 
alook  of  extreme  age,  much  increased  by  hair 
so  light  that  it  might  rather  pass  for  white 
than  flaxen.  He  is  constantly  arrayed  in  the 
blue  cap  and  old-fashioned  coat,  the  costume 
of  an  endowed  school  to  which  he  belongs ; 
where  he  sits  still  all  day,  and  rushes  into  the 
field  at  night,  fresh,  untired,  and  ripe  for  ac- 
tion, to  scold,  and  brawl,  and  storm,  and  blus- 
ter. He  hates  Joe  Kirby,  whose  immoveable 
good-humour,  broad  smiles,  and  knowing  nods, 
must  certainly  be  very  provoking  to  so  fierce 
and  turbulent  a  spirit;  and  he  has  himself 
(being,  except  by  rare  accident,  no  great  play- 
er,) the  preposterous  ambition  of  wishing  to 
be  manager  of  the  sports.  In  short,  he  is  a 
demagogue  in  embiyo,  with  every  quality 
necessary  to  a  splendid  success  in  that  voca- 
tion,—a  strong  voice,  a  fluent  utterance,  an  in- 
cessant iteration,  and  a  frontless  impudence. 
He  is  a  great  **  scholar,"  too,  to  use  the  conn- 
try  phrase;  his  "piece,"  as  our  village  school- 
master terms  a  fine  sheet  of  flourishing  writing, 
something  between  a  valentine  and  a  sampler, 
enclosed  within  a  border  of  little  coloured 
prints — his  last,  I  remember,  was  encircled  by 
an  engraved  history  of  Moses,  beginning  at 
the  finding  in  the  bulrushes,  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  dressed  in  a  rose-coloured  gown  and 
blue  feathere, — ^his  piece  is  not  only  the  ad- 
miration of  the  school  but  of  the  parish,  and 
IS  sent  triumphantly  around  from  house  to 
house  at  Christmas,  to  extort  halfpence  and 
sixpences  from  all  encouragere  of  learning 
— ifontem  in  miniature.  The  Mosaic  history 
was  so  successful,  that  the  produce  enabled 
Jem  to  purchase  a  bat  and  ball,  which,  besides 
adding  to  his  natural  arrogance  (for  the  little 
pedant  actually  began  to  mutter  against  being 
eclipsed  by  a  dunce,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
challenge  Joe  Kirby  to  a  trial  in  Practice,  or 
the  Rule  of  Three,)  gave  him,  when  com- 
pared with  the  general  poverty,  a  most  unna- 
tural preponderance  in  the  cricket  state.  He 
had  the  ways  and  means  in  his  hands— (for 
alas!  the  hard  winter  had  made  sad  havoc 
among  the  bats,  and  the  best  ball  was  a  bad 
one) — ^he  had  the  wa3rs  and  means,  could 
withhold  the  supplies,  and  his  party  was  be- 
ginning to  wax  strong,  when  Joe  received  a 
present  of  two  bats  and  a  ball  for  the  young- 
stere  in  general,  and  himself  in  particular—- 
and  Jem's  adherents  led  him  on  the  spot^ 
they  ratted,  to  a  man,  that  very  evening.  Not^ 
withstanding  this  desertion,  their  forsaken 
leader  has  in  nothing  relaxed  from  his  preten- 
sions, or  his  ill-humour.  He  still  quarrels  and 
brawls  as  if  he  had  a  faction  to  back  him,  and 
thinks  nothing  of  contending  with  both  sides, 
the  ins  and  outs,  secure  of  out-talking  the 
whole  field.  He  has  been  squabbling  these 
ten  minutes,  and  is  just  marching  oflT  now  with 
his  own  bat  (he  never  deigned  to  use  one  of 


Joe's)  in  his  hand.  What  an  in-conditioned 
hobgoblin  it  is !  And  yet  there  is  something 
bold  and  sturdy  about  him  too.  I  should  misi 
Jem  Eusden. 

Ah,  there  is  another  deserter  from  the  party 
my  friend  the  little  huzzar — I  do  not  know  nil 
name,  and  call  him  af\er  his  cap  and  jacket 
He  is  a  very  remarkable  pereon,  about  the  a^< 
of  ei^ht  yeare,  the  youngest  piece  of  gravity 
and  dignity  I  ever  encountered;  short,  ant 
square,  and  upright,  and  slow,  with  a  fin< 
bronzed  flat  visage,  resembling  those  convert}* 
ble  signs  the  Broad-Face  and  the  Saracen'i 
Head,  which,  happening  to  be  next-door  neigh 
boure  in  the  town  of  B.,  I  never  know  apart 
resembling,  indeed,  any  face  that  is  open-eye< 
and  immoveable,  the  very  sign  of  a  boy  I  \h 
stalks  about  with  his  hands  in  his  brefH^hei 

f»ocket,  like  a  piece  of  machinery ;  sits  leisure 
y  down  when  he  ought  to  field,  and  neve 
gets  farther  in  batting  than  to  stop  the  ball 
His  is  the  only  voice  never  heard  in  the  meiee 
I  donbt,  indeed,  if  he  have  one,  which  may  b< 
partly  the  reason  of  a  circumstance  that  I  re 
cord  to  his  honour,  his  fidelky  to  Jem  Eusden, 
to  whom  he  has  adhered  through  every  chan^< 
of  fortune  with  a  tenacity  proceeding  perhaps 
from  an  instinctive  consciousness  tliat  that  lo 
quacions  leader  talks  enough  for  two.  He  it 
the  only  thing  resemblin?  a  follower  that  oa: 
demagogue  possesses,  and  is  cherished  by  hio 
accordingly.  Jem  quarrels  for  him,  scolds  foi 
him,  pusnes  for  him ;  and  but  for  Joe  Kirby 'i 
invincible  good  humour,  and  a  justdiscrimina 
tion  of  the  innocent  from  the  guilty,  the  ac 
tivity  of  Jem's  friendship  woula  get  the  pool 
hussar  ten  drubbings  a  day. 

But  it  is  growing  late.  The  sun  has  set  t 
long  time.  Only  see  what  a  gorgeous  colour 
ing  has  spread  itself  over  those  parting  masses 
of  clouds  in  the  west,— what  a  train  of  ros] 
light !  We  shall  have  a  fine  sunshiny  day  to 
morrow,— a  blessing  not  to  be'undervalued,  ii 
spite  of  my  late  vituperation  of  heat.  Shall 
we  go  home  nowl  And  shall  we  take  th< 
longest  but  prettiest  road,  that  by  the  greer 
lanes  ?  This  way,  to  the  left,  round  the  coraei 
of  the  common,  past  Mra.  Welles's  cottage, 
and  our  path  lies  straight  before  us.  Hovi 
snug  and  comfortable  that  cottage  looks !  Iti 
little  yard  all  alive  with  the  cow,  and  the 
mare,  and  the  colt  almost  as  large  as  the  roarei 
and  the  young  foal,  and  the  great  yard-dog  all 
so  fat !  Fenced  in  with  hay-rick,  and  wheat* 
rick,  and  bean-stack,  and  backed  by  the  long 
garden,  the  spacious  drying-gronncf,  the  fine 
orchard,  and  that  large  field  quartered  into 
four  different  crops.  How  comfortable  this 
cottage  looks,  and  how  well  the  owners  eara 
their  comforts  !  They  are  the  most  prosperous 
pair  in  the  parish — she  a  laundress  with  twenty 
times  more  work  than  she  can  do,  unrivalled 
in  flounces  and  shirt-frills,  and  such  delicacies 
of  the  craf^;  he,  partly  a  fkrmer,  partly  a 
farmer's  man,  tilling  his  own  ground,  and  then 
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tflliw  other  peo]d6*6  ;•— affbrdingf  a  proof,  eren 
in  this  deelliiiiiir  agv*  when  theeiicumstances 
of  10  many  wortbj  members  of  the  eommnnit j 
leem  to  ht?e  **an  alacrity  in  sinking,"  that  it 
i$  possible  to  amend  them  by  sheer  industry. 
He,  whowu  bom  in  the  workhouse,  and  bred 
Qp  u  t  ^trish  boy,  has  now,  by  mere  manual 
laboQT,  TiMn  to  the  rank  of  a  land-owner,  pays 
rate^nd  taxes,  grrambles  at  the  times,  and  is 
called  MHter  Welles, — ^the  title  next  to  Mister 
^tiat  bj  which  Shakspeare  was  called; — 
what  wodd  man  hare  more  1  His  wife,  b^ 
sides  bein|r  the  best  laundress  in  the  county, 
is  I  comely  woman  still.  There  she  stands  at 
the  spring,  dipping  up  water  for  to-morrow,— 
the  eietr,  deep,  silent  spring,  which  sleeps  so 
pncefttUy  under  its  high  lowenr  bank,  red 
vith  the  tall  spiral  stalks  of  the  roxsloTe  and 
their  rich  peoaent  bells,  blue  with  the  beauti- 
ful foivet4ne-not,  that  gem-like  blossom,  which 
looks  like  a  liviug  jewel  of  tur(|uoi8e  and  topaz. 
It  is  almost  too  late  to  see  its  beautv ;  and 
hen  is  the  pleasant  shady  lane,  where  the  high 
elms  will  shut  out  the  little  twilight  that  re- 
Dajos,  Ah,  but  we  shall  have  the  fairies' 
lunp9  to  guide  us,  the  stars  of  the  earth,  the 
slow-worms !  Here  they  are,  three  almost  to- 
^er.  Do  yon  not  see  them  t  One  seems 
tnmaloQi,  Tibrating,  as  if  on  the  extremity  of 
lifaf  of  grass;  the  others  are  deeper  in  the 
N|^  in  some  green  cell  on  which  their  light 
fills  with  an  emerdd  lustre.  I  hope  my 
friends  the  cricketers  will  not  come  this  way 
borne,  I  would  not  have  the  pretty  creatures 
fmonA  for  more  than  I  care  to  say,  and  in 
tht)  matter  I  would  hardly  trust  Joe  Kirby— 
^  so  love  to  stick  th^m  in  their  hats*  but 
this  Uoe  is  quite  deserted.  It  is  only  a  road 
froffl  field  to  field.  No  one  comes  here  at  this 
^^r.  They  are  quite  safe ;  and  I  shall  walk 
bere  to-morrow  and  Tisit  them  again.  And 
•-'^f  good  night !  beautiful  insects,  lamps  of 
the  fames,  good  night! 
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Tn  loids  of  the  creation,  who  are  generally 
[to  doihem  jusdce)  tenacious  enongh  of  their 
l^ttiiMtiTe  and  peculiar  faculties  and  powers, 
'^n  jet  by  common  consent  made  over  to  the 
fiDales  the  single  gift  of  loquacity.  Every 
<aas  thinks  and  says  that  everv  woman  talks 
«3i?  than  he :  it  is  the  creed  of  the  whole 
*x,— the  debates  and  law  reports  notwith- 
^^in^.  And  every  masculine  eye  that  has 
saoovd  my  title  has  already,  I  doubt  not, 
l<v)bd  to  the  cmda^  suspecting  a  mistake  in 
'^^nder;  but  it  is  their  misconception,  not 
*?  aigtake.  I  do  not  (Heaven  forbid !)  in- 
tpjd  to  impugn  or  abrogate  our  female  privi- 
Iflt;  I  do  not  dispute  tnat  we  do  excel,  ge- 
f'Tilly  speaking,  in  the  use  of  the  tongue; 

_ 


I  only  mean  to  assert  that  one  gentleman  does 
exist,  (whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
intimately,)  who  stands  pre-eminent  and  un- 
rivalled in  the  art  of  talking,«-unmatched  and 
unapproached  by  man,  woman,  or  child.  Since 
the  oecease  of  my  poor  friend  **  the  Talking 
Lady,*'  who  dropped  down  speechless  in  the 
midst  of  a  lon^  story  about  nine  weeks  ago, 
and  was  immediately  known  to  be  dead  by  her 
silence,  I  should  be  at  a  loss  where  to  seek  a 
competitor  to  contend  with  him  in  a  race  of 
words,  and  I  should  be  still  more  puzzled  to 
find  one  that  can  match  him  in  wit,  pleasantry, 
or  good-humour. 

My  friend  is  usually  called  Harry  L.,  for, 
though  a  man  of  substance,  a  lord  of  land,  a 
magistrate,  a  field  officer  of  militia,  nobody 
ever  dreamed  of  calling  him  IGiter  or  major, 
or  by  any  such  derogatory  title — ^he  is  and  will 
be  all  his  life  plain  Harry,  the  name  of  uni- 
versal good-will.  He  is  indeed  the  pleasantest 
fellow  that  lives.  His  talk  (one  can  hardly 
call  it  conversation,  as  that  would  seem  to  im- 
ply another  interiocutor,  something  like  reci- 
procity) is  an  incessant  flow  of  good  things, 
like  Congreve's  comedies  without  a  replying 
speaker,  or  Joe  Miller  laid  into  one ;  and  its 
perpetual  stream  is  not  lost  and  dispersed  by 
dinusion,  but  runs  in  one  constant  channel, 

{ilaying  and  sparkling  like  a  fountain,  the  de- 
ight  and  ornament  of  our  good  town  of  B. 

Harrj  L.  is  a  perfect  example  of  provincial 
reputation,  of  local  fame.  There  is  not  an 
UT>chin  in  the  town  that  has  not  heard  of  him, 
nor  an  old  woman  that  does  not  chuckle  by 
anticipation  at  his  approach.  The  citizens  of 
B.  are  as  proud  of  him  as  the  citizens  of  Ant- 
werp were  of  the  Chapeau  de  Pauley  and  they 
have  the  advantage  of  the  luckless  Flemings 
in  the  certainty  that  their  boast  is  not  to  be 
purchased.  Harry,  like  the  Flemish  Beauty, 
18  native  to  the  spot ;  for  he  was  bom  at  d., 
educated  at  B.,  married  at  B.,— though,  as  his 
beautiful  wife  brought  him  a  good  estate  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  there  seemed  at 
that  epoch  of  his  history  some  danger  of  his 
being  lost  to  our  ancient  borough ;  but  he  is  a 
social  and  gregarious  animal;  so  he  leaves 
his  pretty  plaoe  in  Deyonshire  to  take  care  of 
itself,  and  lives  here  in  the  midst  of  a  hive. 
His  tastes  are  not  at  all  rural.  He  is  no 
sportsman,  no  farmer,  no  lover  of  strong  ex- 
ercise. When  at  B.,  his  walks  are  quite  re- 
gular; from  his  own  house,  on  one  side  of  the 
town,  to  a  gossip-shop  called  "literary*'  on 
the  other,  where  he  talks  and  reads  newspa- 
pers, and  others  read  newspapers  and  listen : 
thence  he  proceeds  to  another  house  of  news, 
similar  in  kind,  thongh  differing  in  name,  in 
an  opposite  quarter,  where  he  and  his  hearers 
undergo  the  same  process,  and  then  he  returns 
home,  forming  a  pretty  exact  triangle  of  about 
half  a  mile.  This  is  his  daily  exercise,  or 
rather  his  daily  walk ;  of  exercise  he  takes 
abundance,  not  only  in  talking,  (though  that 
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is  nearly  as  good  to  open  the  chest  as  the 
dumb-bells,}  bat  in  a  general  restlessness  and 
fidgetiness  of  person,  the  result  of  his  ardent 
and  nervous  temperament,  which  can  hardly 
endure  repose  of  mind  or  body.    He  neither 

fives  rest  nor  takes  it.  His  company  is,  in- 
eed,  in  one  sense  (only  one)  fatiguing.  Lis- 
tening to  him  tires  you  like  a  journey.  You 
lauffh  till  you  are  forced  to  he  down.  The 
medical  gentlemen  of  the  place  are  aware  of 
this,  and  are  accustomed  to  exhort  delicate 
patients  to  abstain  from  Harry *s  society,  just 
as  they  caution  them  against  temptations  in 

Soint  of  amusement  or  of  diet — pleasant  but 
angerous.  Choleric  gentlemen  should  al- 
ways avoid  him,  and  such  as  love  to  have  the 
last  word ;  for,  though  never  provoked  him- 
self, I  cannot  deny  that  he  is  occasionally 
tolerably  provoking, — in  politics  especially— 
(and  he  is  an  ultra-liberal,  quotes  Cobbett, 
and  goes  rather  too  far) — in  politics  he  loves 
to  put  his  antagonist  in  a  fume,  and  generally 
succeeds,  though  it  is  nearly  the  only  subject 
on  which  he  ever  listens  to  an  answer— chiefly 
I  believe  for  the  sake  of  a  reply,  which  is 
commonly  some  trenchant  repartee,  that  cuts 
off  the  poor  answer's  head  like  a  razor.  Very 
determmed  speakers  would  also  do  well  to 
eschew  his  company — though  in  general  I 
never  met  with  any  talker  to  whom  other 
talkers  were  so  ready  to  give  way ;  perhaps 
because  he  keeps  them  in  such  incessant 
laughter,  that  they  are  not  conscious  of  their 
silence.  To  himself  the  number  of  his  listeners 
is  altogether  unimportant  His  speteh  flows 
not  from  vanity  or  lust  of  praise,  but  from  sheer 
necessity ; — ^the  reservoir  is  full,  and  runs  over. 
When  he  has  no  one  else  to  talk  to,  he  can  be 
content  with  his  own  company,  and  talks  to 
himself,  being  beyond  a  doubt  greater  in  soli- 
loquy than  any  man  off  the  stage.  Where  he 
is  not  known,  this  habit  sometimes  occasions 
considerable  consternation,  and  very  ridiculous 
mistakes.  He  has  been  taken  alternately  for 
an  actor,  a  poet,  a  man  in  love,  and  a  man  be- 
side himself.  Once  in  particular,  at  Windsor, 
he  greatly  alarmed  a  philanthropic  sentinel, 
by  nolding  forth  at  his  usual  rate  whilst 
pacing  the  terrace  alone ;  and  but  for  the  op- 
portune arrival  of  his  party,  and  their  assur- 
ances that  it  was  only  **  the  gentleman's  way," 
there  was  some  danger  that  the  benevolent 
soldier  might  have  been  tempted  to  desert  his 
post  to  take  care  of  him.  £ven  after  this  ex- 
planation, he  gazed  with  a  doubtful  eye  at 
our  friend,  who  was  haranguing  himself  in 

great  style,  sighed  and  shook  his  head,  and 
nally  implored  us  to  look  well  after  him  till 
he  should  be  safe  off  the  terrace. — "  You  see, 
ma'am,"  observed  the  philanthropist  in  scar- 
let, '*  it  is  an  awkward  place  for  any  body 
troubled  with  vagaries.  Suppose  the  poor 
soul  should  take  a  fancy  to  jump  over  the 
wall  V] 
In  his  externals  he  b  a  well-looking  gentle- 


man of  forty,  or  thereabout;  rather  thin  a 
rather  pale,  but  with  no  appearance  of  j 
health,  or  any  other  peculiarity,  except  the 
markable  circumstance  of  the  lashee  of  q 
eye  being  white,  which  gives  a  sing^ular  n< 
resemblance  to  his  organs  of  vision*  Eve 
one  perceives  the  want  of  uniformity,  and  f< 
detect  the  cause.  Some  suspect  him  of  wl 
farriers  call  a  wall-eye ;  some  think  he  sqcrin 
He  himself  talks  familiarly  of  hki  two  ey< 
the  black  and  the  white,  and  used  to  lik 
them  to  those  of  our  fine  Persian  cat,  (do 
alas !  no  more,)  who  had,  in  common  witli  I 
feline  countrymen,  one  blue  as  a  sapphire,  t 
other  yellow  as  a  topaz.  The  dissimilari 
certainly  rather  spoils  his  beauty,  but  greal 
improves  his  wit, — I  mean  the  sense  of  t 
wit  in  others.  It  arrests  attention  and  pre<! 
poses  to  laughter ;  is  an  outward  and  vihiL 
sign  of  the  comical.  No  common  man  h 
two  such  eyes.  They  are  made  for  fun. 
In  his  occupations  and  pleasures  Harry 

f pretty  much  like  other  provincial  irentlemei 
oves  a  rubber,  and  jests  all  through,  at  acti 
kings,  queens,  and  knaves,  bad  cards,  ai 
good,  at  winning  and  losing,  scolding  ai 
praise; — loves  a  play,  at  which  he  out-tall 
the  actors  whilst  on  the  stage, — to  say  nothii 
of  the  advantage  he  has  over  them  in  the  i; 
tervals  between  the  acts ; — Cloves  music,  as 
good  accompaniment  to  his  grand  solo ; — ^lovi 
a  contested  election  above  all.  That  is  b 
real  element, — that  din  and  uproar,  and  rii 
and  confusion !  To  ride  that  whirlwind  a£ 
direct  that  storm  is  his  triumph  of  triumphs 
He  would  make  a  great  sensation  in  parlii 
ment  himself,  and  a  pleasant  one.  (By  th 
way,  he  was  once  in  danger  of  being  turne 
out  of  the  g^llerv  for  setting  all  around  hii 
in  a  roar.)  Think  what  a  fine  thing  it  wouJ 
be  for  the  members  to  have  mirth  introduce 
into  the  body  of  the  house !  to  be  sure  of  a 
honest,  hearty,  good-humoured  laugh  durio 
the  session !  Besides,  Harry  is  an  admlrabl 
speaker,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Jestin 
is  indeed  his  forte,  because  he  wills  it  so  t 
be ;  and  therefore,  because  he  chooses  to  pl'^; 
jigs  and  country  dances  upon  a  noble  orgac 
even  some  of  his  stanchest  admirers  think  hi 
can  play  nothing  else.  There  is  no  quality  ol 
which  men  so  much  grudge  the  reputation  a 
versatility  of  talent  Because  he  is  so  ha 
morotts,  they  will  hardly  allow  him  to  be  ela 
(|uent ;  and,  because  he  is  so  very  witty,  fipi 
it  diflicult  to  account  him  wise.  But  let  hin 
go  where  he  has  not  that  mischievous  fame 
or  let  him  bridle  his  jests  and  rein  in  his  hu 
mour  only  for  one  short  hour,  and  he  will  pasj 
for  a  most  reverend  orator,— logioal,  pathetic 
and  vigorous  above  all.  But  how  can  I  wisl 
him  to  cease  jesting  even  for  an  hour  1  Wbc 
would  exchange  the  genial  fame  of  good-ho' 
moured  wit  for  the  stern  reputation  of  wisdoml 
Who  would  choose  to  be  Soezates,  if  with  i 
wish  he  could  be  Harry  L.1 
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I  DO  not  ksow  whether  I  ever  hinted  to  the 
conrteoua  reader  that  I  had  been  in  my  younger 
days,  wUhont  prejudice  to  my  present  condt- 
tioo,  aomewhat  of  a  spoiled  child.  The  person 
yrhoj  next  after  my  father  and  mother,  contri- 
bttteif  most  materially  to  this  melancholy  ca- 
tastrophe, was  an  old  female  domestic,  Mrs. 
ElixaMth  Mosae,  who,  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  had  li^ed  nearly  sixty  years  in  our 
house  and  that  of  my  maternal  grandfather. 
Of  eourae,  during  the  latter  part  of  this  long 
period,  lh«  common  forms  and  feelings  of  ser- 
not  and  master  were  entirely  swept  away. 
She  wms  a  member'of  the  family,  an  hamble 
friend— happy  are  they  who  have  such  a  friend ! 
-^ifingf  as  she  liked,  up  stairs  or  down,  in  the 
kitchen  or  the  nursery,  considered,  consulted, 
aad  beloTed  by  the  whole  household. 

Mossy  (for  by  that  fondling  nursery  name 
bbf  best  liked  to  be  called)  had  never  been 
married,  so  that  the  family  of  her  master  and 
mistrees  had  no  rival  in  her  heart,  and  on  me, 
iheir  only  child,  was  concentrated  that  inten- 
sity of  Section  which  distinguishes  the  at- 
'  farhments  of  age.    I  loved  her  dearly  too,  as 
-  <iearly  as  a  spoiled  child  can  love  its  prime 
spoilery— but,  oh !  how  selfish  was  my  love, 
eompared  to  the  depth,  the  purity,  the  indul- 
2«9ce,  the  self-denial  of  hers !    Dear  Mossy! 
')  >hiU  nsver  do  her  justice;  and  yet  I  must 

Mm.  Mosse,  in  her  appearance,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  what  is  called  respectable. 
Mm  must  have  been  tall  when  young;  for 
o-rea  when  bent  with  age,  she  was  above  the 
(oiddle  height,  a  large-made  though  meagre 

'  vomaa*   She  walked  with  feebleness  and  dif- 

^ntity,  from  the  attacks  of  hereditary  gout, 

abschnot  even  her  temperance  and  activity 

riivld  ward  off*.    There  was  something  very 

luteresttag  in  this  tottering  helplessness,  cling- 

:tf  to  the  balusters,  or  holding  by  doors  and 

Lurs  like  a  child.    It  had  nothing  of  vulgar 

'Af  ness  ;  it  told  of  age,  venerable  age.    Out 

cf  doors  she  never  ventured,  unless  on  some 

I  •ocoy  aftemooo  I  could  entice  her  into  the  air, 

Mtid  then  once  round  the  garden,  or  to  the  lawn 

TiX^  and  back  again,  was  the  extent  of  her 

wftik,  propped  by  a  very  aristocratic  walking- 

t'rk  (ooeethe  property  of  a  duchess)  as  tall 

ti  hcfssif,  with  a  hooked  ivory  handle,  joined 

u  ih^  cane  by  a  rim  of  gold.    Her  face  was 

«  veaeiable  as  her  person.    She  must  have 

it««9  ffTj  handsome;  indeed  she  was  so  still, 

^  far  as  regular  and  delicate  features,  a  pale 

'rrrv^D  complexion,  dark  eyes,  still  retaining 

ri*  ioteUigence  and  animation  of  youth,  and 

-1  rxpression  perfectly  g|entle  and  feminine, 

iitl  mike  her  so.    It  is  one  of  the  worst 

vsalm^  that  woman  pays  to  age,  that  often, 

•  .es  adir.tnced  in  life,  the  face  loses  its  cha- 

r.nm«t»'  «  ftoess ;  in  short,  but  for  the  dif- 


ference in  dress,  manr  an  old  woman*s  head 
might  pass  for  that  of  an  old  man.  This  mis- 
fortune could  never  have  happened  to  Mossy. 
No  one  could  mistake  the  sex  of  that  sweet 
countenance. 

Her  dress  manifested  a  good  deal  of  lauda- 
ble coquetry,  a  nice  and  minute  attention  to 
the  becoming.  I  do  not  know  at  what  precise 
date  her  costume  was  fixed :  but,  as  long  as  I 
remember  her  fixed  it  was,  and  stood  as  inva- 
riably at  one  point  of  fashion,  as  the  hand  of 
an  unwound  clock  stands  at  one  hour  of  the 
day.  It  consisted  (to  begin  from  the  feet  and 
describe  upwards)  of  black  shoes  of  shining 
stuff,  with  very  pointed  toes,  high  heels,  and 
a  peak  up  the  instep,  showing  to  advantage 
her  delicately  white  cotton  stockings,  and 
peeping  beneath  petticoats  so  numerous  and 
substantial,  as  to  give  a  rotundity  and  projec- 
tion almost  equal  to  a  hoop.  Her  exterior  gar- 
ment was  always  quilted,  varying  according  to 
the  season  or  the  occasion,  from  simple  stuff, 
or  fine  white  dfrnity,  or  an  obsolete  manufac^ 
ture  called  Marseilles,  up  to  silk  and  satin  ;-— 
for,  as  tlie  wardrobes  of  my  three  grandmo- 
thers (pshaw !  I  mean  my  grandfather's  three 
wives !)  had  fallen  to  her  lot,  few  gentlewomen 
of  the  last  century  could  boast  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  silks  that  stood  on  end. — Over  the 
quilted  petticoat  came  an  open  gown,  whose 
long  waist  reached  to  the  bottom  of  her  stiff 
stays,  and  whose  very  full  tail,  about  six  inches 
longer  than  the  petticoat,  would  have  formed 
a  very  inconvenient  little  train,  if  it  had  been 
permitted  to  hang  down;  but  that  inconve- 
nience never  happened,  and  could  scarcely 
have  been  contemplated  by  the  designer.  The 
tail  was  constantly  looped  up,  so  as  to  hang 
behind  in  a  sort  oi  bunchy  festoon,  exhibiting 
on  each  side  the  aforepaid  petticoat  In  mate- 
rial the  gown  also  varied  with  the  occasion, 
although  it  was  always  either  composed  of 
dark  cotton  or  of  the  rich  silks  and  satins  of 
my  grandmamma's  wardrobe.  The  sleeves 
came  down  just  below  the  elbow,  and  were 
finished  by  a  narrow  white  ruffle  meeting  her 
neat  mittens.  On  her  neck  she  wore  a  snow 
white  double  muslin  kerchief,  pinned  over  the 
gown  in  front,  and  confined  by  an  apron  also 
of  muslin ;  and,  over  all,  a  handsome  silk 
shawl,  so  pinned  back  as  to  show  a  part  of  the 
snowy  neck-kerchief.  Her  head-orcss  was 
equally  becoming,  and  more  particularly  pre- 
cise ;  for,  if  ever  she  betrayed  an  atom  of  old- 
maid  ishness,  it  was  on  the  score  of  her  caps. 
From  a  touch  of  the  gout  in  her  hands  which 
had  enlarged  and  stiffened  the  joints,  she  could 
do  no  work  which  required  nicety,  and  the 
successive  lady's  maids,  on  whom  the  opera- 
tion devolved,  used  to  say  that  they  would  ra- 
ther make  up  ten  caps  for  their  mistress  than 
one  for  Mrs.  Mosse ;  and  yet  the  construction 
seemed  simple  enough.  A  fine  clear-starched 
caul,  sticking  up  rather  high  and  peaked  in 
front,  was  plaited  on  a  Scotch  gauze  headpiece; 
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(I  remembeT  there  used  to  be  exactly  six  plaits 
on  each  side— woe  to  the  damsel  who  should 
put  more  or  less !)  and,  on  the  other  side,  a 
Dorder,  consisting;  of  a  strip  of  fine  muslin, 
edged  with  narrow  lace,  clear-starched  and 
crimped,  was  plaited  on  with  equal  precision. 
In  one  part  of  this  millinery  I  used  to  assist. 
I  dearly  lored  to  crimp  Mossy's  frills,  and  she 
with  her  usual  indulgence  used  frequently  to 
let  me,  keeping  however  a  pretty  close  eye  on 
her  laces  and  muslins,  whilst  I  was  passing 
them  with  triumphant  rapidity  between  the 
small  wooden  machine  notched  longitudinally, 
and  the  corresponding  roller.  Perhaps  a  great- 
er proof  of  inaulgence  oould  hardly  have  been 
shown,  since  she  must,  during  this  operation, 
have  been  in  double  fear  for  her  own  cap  strips, 
which  did  occasionally  get  a  rent,  and  for  my 
fingers,  which  were  sometimes  well  pinched — 
then  she  would  threaten  that  I  should  never 
crimp  her  muslin  agaiu-^a  never  which  seldom 
lasted  beyond  the  next  cap*making.  The  head- 
piece was  then  concealed  by  a  satin  riband 
fastened  in  a  peculiar  bow,  something  between 
a  bow  and  a  pufiing  behind,  whilst  the  front 
was  adorned  with  an  equally  peculiar  small 
knot,  of  which  the  two  bows  were  pinned 
down  flat  and  the  two  ends  left  sticking  up, 
cut  into  scallops  of  a  prodigious  regularity. 
The  purchase  of  the  ribands  formed  another 
branch  of  the  cap-making  department  to  which 
I  laid  claim.  From  the  earliest  period  at  which 
I  could  distinguish  one  colour  from  another,  I 
had  been  purveyor  of  ribands  to  Mossy,  and 
indeed  at  all  fairs,  or  whenever  I  received  a 
present  or  entered  a  shop,  (and  I  was  so  liber- 
ally supplied  that  there  was  nothing  like  gen- 
erosity in  the  case,)  it  was  the  first  and  plea- 
santest  destination  of  money  that  occurred  to 
me :  so  that  the  dear  woman  used  to  complain, 
that  Miss  bought  her  so  many  ribands,  that 
they  spoiled  in  keeping.  We  did  not  quite 
agree  either  in  our  taste.  White,  as  both  ac- 
knowledged, was  the  only  wear  for  Sundays 
and  holidays ;  but  then  she  loved  plain  white, 
and  I  could  not  always  control  a  certain  wan- 
dering inclination  for  figured  patterns  and  pearl 
edges.  If  Mossv  had  an  aversion  to  any  thin?, 
it  was  to  a  pearl  ed^.  I  never  could  persuade 
her  to  wear  that  simple  piece  of  finery  but 
once ;  and  then  she  made  as  many  wry  faces 
as  a  child  eating  olives,  and  stood  before  a 
glass  ejeing  the  obnoxious  riband  with  so 
much  discomposure,  that  I  was  fain  to  take  it 
oat  myself,  and  promise  to  buy  no  more  pearl 
edges.  The  every-day  ribands  were  coloured ; 
and  there,  too,  we  had  our  little  differences  of 
taste  and  opinion.  Both  agreed  in  the  propri- 
ety of  grave  colours ;  but  then  my  reading  of 
a  grave  colour  was  not  always  the  same  as 
hers.  My  eyes  were  not  old  enough.  She 
used  to  accuse  my  French  greys  of  biueness, 
and  my  crimsons  of  redness,  and  my  greens 
of  their  greenness.  She  had  a  penchant  for 
brown,  and  to  brown  I  had  a  repugnance  only 


to  be  equalled  by  that  which  she  professed  to 
wards  a  i>earl  edge  ;-~iadeed  I  retain  my  dis< 
like  to  this  hour; — ^it  is  such  an  exceeding-lj 
cross  and  frumpish-looking  coloui^-and  thrr 
its  ugliness !  Snow  me  a  brown  flower !  ^o ! 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  buy  brown  ;-»»<! 
after  fighting  many  battles  about  grey  and 
green,  we  at  last  settled  on  purple  as  a  soil 
of  neutral  tint,  a  hue  which  pleased  both  |>ar^ 
ties.  To  return  to  the  cap  which  we  bav^ 
been  so  long  making — the  finish  both  to  tti«j( 
and  to  my  description  was  a  strip  of  crimped 
muslin,  with  edging  on  both  sioes  to  match 
the  border,  quilled  on  a  piece  of  tape,  and  fast^ 
ened  on  a  cap  at  each  ear.  This  she  called 
the  ehinnum,  A  straight  short  row  of  liaii 
rather  grey,  but  still  very  dark  for  her  a^<s 
just  appeared  under  the  plaited  lace;  artcI  a 
air  of  silver-mounted  spectacles  complet4««l 
er  equipment*    If  I  live  to  the  age  of  severe 
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ty,  I  will  dress  so  too,  with  an  exception  a  I 
the  stiff*  stays.     Only  a  waist  native  to  tlie 
fashion  could  endure  that  whalebone  armour. 
Her  employments  were  many  and  variou^i. 
No  work  was  required  of  her  from  her  niifs* 
tress;  but  idleness  was  misery  to  her  habit?? 
of  active  usefulness,  and  it  was  astoni shiner 
how  much  those  crippled  fingers  could  do. 
She  preferred  coarse  needle-work,  as  it  u*as 
least  difficult  to  her  eyes  and  hands;  and  she 
attended  also  to  those  numerous  and  undt*fin<»«l 
avocations  of  a  gentleman's  family  which  come 
under  the  denomination  of  odd  jobs — shtdlinir 
peas,  paring  apples,  splitting  French  beans' 
washing  china,  darning  stockings,  heoiminor 
and  mending  dusters  and  house-cloths,  mak- 
ing cabbage-nets,  and  knitting  garters.    The^e 
were  her  daily  avocations,  the  amusemf-.nts 
which  she  loved.    The  only  more  delicate 
operation  of  needle-work  that  she  ever  under- 
took was  the  making  of  pincushions,  a  manu- 
facture in  which  she  delighted — not  the  qui]>s 
and  quiddities  of  these  degenerate  days,  litdo 
bits  of  riband,  and  pasteboard,  and  gilt  paper, 
in  the  shape  of  booKs  or  butterflies,  by  which, 
at  charitable  repositories,  half-a-dozen  pins  are 
smuggled  into  a  lady's  pocket,  and  shillin^rs 
and  half-crowns    are   smuggled   out;  — no! 
Mossy's  were  real  solid  old-fashioned  silken 
pincushions,  such  as  Autolycus  might  have 
carried  about  amongst  his  petflery-ware,  squara 
and  roomy,  and  capable,  at  a  moderate  com- 
putation, of  containing  a  whole  paper  of  «Aor/- 
whdiea,  and  another  of  middlingi.    It  was  de- 
lightful to  observe  her  enjoyment  of  this  play- 
work  ;  the  conscious  importance  with  which 
she  produced  her  satins  and  brocades,  and  her 
cards  of  sewing  silks  (she  generally  made  a 
whole  batch  at  once) — the  deliberation  with 
which  she  assorted  the  colours;  —  the  care 
with  which  she  tacked  and  fitted  side  to  sidfs, 
and  corner  to  comer;  —  the  earnestness  with 
which,  when  all  was  sewed  up  except  oxktt 
small  aperture  for  the  insertion  of  the  stuf- 
fing, she  would  pour  in  the  bran,  or  stow  in 
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ibe  woo):— then  the  care  with  which  she 
p<4ed  the  ttnffiog  into  every  ceparete  comer, 
nmmin|^  it  down  with  all  her  etrenffth,  and 
ntkin^  the  little  hag  ^so  to  aay)  hold  more 
tbtn  it  wotild  hold,  until  it  became  almoet  as 
bw)  u  a  eriekeft-ball  ;^-then  how  she  drew 
the  tpertne  toother  by  main  force,  patting; 
io  many  lut  ttttchee,  fastening  off  with  euch 
cafe;— tod  then  distrihntingthem  toall  around 
her  (for  Iwr  lady-like  spirit  would  have  scorned 
the  ides  of  sellioff  them),  and  always  reserr- 
infjr  (he  gsyest  and  the  prettiest  for  me.  Dear 
oU  aoo) !    I  have  aeyeral  of  them  still. 

But,  if  I  should  begin  to  enumerate  all  the 
Inftaocesef  kindness  which  I  experienced  at 
ber  baadt,  through  the  changes  and  yarieties 
of  troublesome  childhood  and  fantastic  youth ; 
frm  the  time  when  I  was  a  puling  baby,  to 
tbe  ftlil  more  exacting  state  of  a  young  girl 
tt  home  in  the  holidays,  I  should  never  know 
vben  to  end.  Her  sweet  and  loving  temper 
vas  tel^rewarded.  8he  enjoyed  the  happi- 
ness she  gave,  nniose  were  pleasant  evening 
vbeo  my  father  and  mother  were  engaged  in 
tbe  CbrutmaA-dinner  visits  of  a  gay  and  ex- 
fnsife  aetghbourhood,  and  Mrs.  mosse  used 
tt>  pot  ofi  her  handsomest  shawl  and  her  kind- 
ett  iffltle,  and  totter  np  stairs  to  drink  tea  with 
n«,  asd  keep  roe  company.  From  those  even- 
ings I  imbibed,  in  the  first  place,  a  love  of 
ttrno^  green  tee,  for  which  gentlewomanly 
tiritatioa  Mossy  had  a  remarkable  predilec- 
(Kn:  secondly,  a  very  discreditable  and  unla- 
drlike  narttaltty,  of  which  I  am  quite  ashamed, 
vbieh  I  keep  a  secret  from  my  most  intimate 
fnuMlf,  and  would  not  mention  for  the  world 
-« »ort  of  sneakiag  kindness  for  her  favourite 
JUK  of  cribbage ;  an  old-fiishioned  vulgarity, 
vfaicfa,  in  my  mind,  beats  the  ffenteeler  pas- 
fiVMs  of  whist  and  picquet,  and  every  game, 
^ccpt  ipadrille,  out  and  ont.  I  make  no  ex- 
(«pboo  ID  fevoor  of  chess,  because,  thanks  to 
37  stupidity,  I  never  could  learn  that  recon- 
^  Hiversion ;  moreover,  judging  from  the 
,cn?s  faces  and  fatiguing  silence  of  the  initi- 
l>^«I  eannot  help  suspecting  that,  board  for 
'  Wd,  we  eribbagc^ilayers  are  as  well  amused 
^  thfy.  Dear  Mossy  could  neither  feel  to 
^  ud  shuffle,  nor  see  to  peg;  so  that  the 
Inzttrpart  of  the  business  fell  to  my  share. 
I  tViueceas  was  pretty  equally  divided.  Three 
^^lAi^^tn  weie  our  stint;  and  we  were  often 
roe  iiid  nme  in  the  last  before  victory  de- 
^«*^  itself.  She  was  very  anxious  to  beat, 
'"ttinly— (N.  B.  we  never  played  for  any 
i^a;)--«he  liked  to  win ;  and  yet  she  did  not 
?»!»  libs  that  I  should  lose.  If  we  could 
>4}(hate  won — if  it  had  been  four-handed 
^k*»ag«f,  and  she  my  partner— still  there 
«citU  have  been  somebody  to  be  beaten  and 
(^,  (mt  then  that  somebody  would  not  have 
^-Miss.»' 

'Tbo  cribbage  hour  was  pleasant ;  but  I  thi nk 
i^  boon  of  chat  which  preceded  and  followed 
H  ««re  pleasanter  still.    Mossy  was  a  moat 


ameable  companion,  sensible,  modest,  sim- 
ple, shrewd,  with  an  exactness  of  recollection, 
an  honesty  of  memory,  that  gave  exceeding 
interest  to  her  stories.  You  were  sure  that 
yon  heard  the  truth.  There  was  one  striking 
peculiarity  in  her  manner  of  talking,  or  rather 
one  striking  contrast.  The  voice  and  accent 
were  quite  those  of  a  gentlewoman,  as  sweet- 
toned  and  correct  as  could  be ;  the  words  and 
their  arrangement  were  altogether  those  of  a 
common  person,  provincial  and  nngraminatical 
in  every  phrase  and  combination.  I  belisYe 
it  is  an  effect  of  association,  from  the  little 
slips  in  her  grammar,  that  I  have  contracted 
a  most  unscholar-like  prejudice  in  favour  of 
false  syntax,  which  is  so  connected  in  my 
mind  with  right  notions,  that  I  no  sooner  catch 
the  sound  of  bad  English  than  I  begin  to  listen 
for  good  sense ;  and  really  they  often  go  toge- 
ther (always  supposing  that  the  bad  English 
be  not  of  the  oroer  called  slang),  and  meet 
much  more  frequently  than  those  exclasive 
people,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  willing  to 
allow.  In  her  they  were  always  united.  But 
the  charm  of  her  conversation  was  in  the  old 
family  stories,  and  the  unconscious  peeps  at 
old  manners  which  they  afforded. 

My  grandfather,  with  whom  she  had  lived 
in  his  first  wife's  time,  full  twenty  years  be- 
fore my  mother's  birth,  was  a  most  respectable 
clergyman,  who,  aAer  passing  a  few  years  in 
London  amongst  the  wits  and  poets  of  the 
day,  seeing  the  star  of  Pope  in  its  decline,  and 
that  of  Johnson  in  its  rise,  had  retired  into  the 
country,  where  he  held  two  adjoining  livings 
of  considerable  value,  both  of  which  he  served 
for  above  forty  years,  until  the  duty  becoming 
too  severe,  he  resigned  one  of  them  under  an 
old-fashioned  notion,  that  he  who  did  the  duty 
ought  to  receive  the  remuneration.  I  am  very 
proud  of  my  venerable  ancestor.  We  have  a 
portrait  of  him  taken  shortly  after  he  was  or- 
dained, in  his  gown  and  band,  with  a  curious 
flowing  wig,  something  like  that  of  a  judge, 
fashionable  doubtless,  at  the  time,  but  which 
at  present  rather  discomposes  one's  notions  of 
clerioal  costume.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
dark  little  man,  with  a  sensible  countenance, 
and  a  pair  of  black  eyes,  that  even  in  the  pic- 
ture look  you  through.  He  was  a  votary  of 
the  Muses,  too ;  a  contributor  to  Lewis's  Mis- 
cellany; (did  my  readers  ever  hear  of  that 
collection  1)  translated  Horace,  as  all  gentle- 
men do;  and  wrote  love-verses,  which  had 
the  unusual  good  fortune  of  obtaining  their 
object,  being,  as  Mrs.  Mosse  was  wont  to 
afnrm,  the  chief  engine  and  implement  by 
which  at  fifty  he  gained  the  heart  of  his  third 
wife,  my  real  grandmamma,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  'squire.  Of  Dr. 
R.,  his  wives,  and  his  sermons,  the  bishops 
who  visited,  and  the  poets  who  wrote  to  him, 
Mossy's  talk  was  mainly  composed ;  chiefly 
of  the  wives. 

Mrs.  R.,  the  first,  was  a  fine  London  lady, 
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a  widow,  and  considerably  older  than  her 
spouse,  inasmuch  as  my  grandpapa's  passion 
for  her  commenced  when  he  and  her  son,  by 
a  former  husband,  were  school-fi^Ilows  at 
Westminster.  Mrs.  Mosse  nerer  talked  much 
of  her,  and,  I  suspect,  did  not  much  like  her, 
though,  when  closely  questioned,  she  would 
say  that  madam  was  a  fine,  portly  lady, 
stately  and  personable,  but  rather  too  high. 
Her  son  made  a  sad  meaalHanee.  He  ran 
away  with  the  eexton^s  daughter,  an  adven- 
ture which  cost  the  sexton  his  post,  and  his 
mother  her  pride :  she  never  looked  up  after 
it.  That  disgrace,  and  a  cold  caught  by  bump- 
ing on  a  pillion  six  miles  through  the  rain, 
sent  her  to  her  grave. 

Of  the  second  Mrs.  R.  little  remains  on 
record,  except  a  gown  and  petticoat  of  prim- 
rose silk,  curiously  embossed  and  embroidered 
with  gold  and  silver  thread  and  silks  of  all 
colours,  in  an  enormous  running  pattern  of 
staring  flowers,  wonderfully  unlike  nature; 
also  various  recipes  in  the  family  receipt- 
book,  which  show  a  delicate  Italian  hand,  and 
a  bold  originality  of  orthography.  The  chief 
event  of  her  married  life  appears  to  have  been 
the  small-pox.  She  and  two  of  her  sisters, 
and  Mrs.  Mosse,  were  all  inoculated  together. 
The  other  servants,  who  had  not  gone  through 
the  disorder,  were  sent  out  of  the  house :  Dr. 
R.  himself  took  refuge  with  a  neighbouring 
friend,  and  the  patients  were  consigned  to  the 
care  of  two  or  tnree  nurses,  gossips  by  profes- 
sion, hired  from  the  next  town.  The  best 
parlour,  (in  those  days  drawing-rooms  were 
not,)  was  turned  into  a  hospital ;  a  quarantine, 
almost  as  strict  as  would  be  required  in  the 
plague,  was  kept  up,  and  the  preparation,  the 
disease,  and  the  recovery,  consumed  nearly 
two  months.  Mrs.  Mosse  always  spoke  of  it 
as  one  of  the  pleasantest  passages  of  her  life. 
None  of  them  suffered  much ;  there  was  no- 
thing to  do,  plenty  of  gossiping ;  a  sense  of 
self-importance,  such  as  all  prisoners  must 
feel  more  or  less;  and  for  amusement  they 
had  Pamela,  the  Spectator,  and  Sir  Charles 
Grandison.  My  grandfather  had  a  very  fine 
library;  but  Sir  Charles  was  a  female  book, 
having  been  purchased  by  the  joint  contri- 
butions of  six  young  ladies,  and  circulated 
amongst  them  once  a  year,  sojourning  two 
months  with  each  fair  partner,  till  death  or 
marriage  broke  up  the  coterie.  Is  not  that 
famel  Well,  the  second  Mrs.  R.  died  in  the 
course  of  time,  though  not  of  the  small-pox ; 
and  my  grandfather,  faithful  to  his  wives,  but 
not  to  their  memories,  married  again  as  usual. 

His  third  adventure  in  that  line  was  par-  \ 
ticularly  happy ;  for  my  grandmother,  beside 
being  a  celebrated  beauty,  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  best  and  kindest  women  that 
ever  gladdened  a  country-home.  She  had  a 
large  housghold ;  for  the  tithes  of  one  rich  rec- 
tory were  taken  in  kind,  and  the  glebe  culti- 
vated ;  60  that  the  cares  of  a  farm-house  were 


added  to  the  hospitality  of  a  man  of  |rood  fc 
tone,  and  to  the  sort  of  stateliness  which 
those  primitive  days  appertained  to  a  doct 
of  divinity.  The  superintendence  of  that  larj 
household  seems  to  have  been  at  once  her  du 
and  her  delight.  It  was  a  plenty  and  festivi 
almost  resembling  that  of  Camacbo's  we 
ding,  guided  by  a  wise  and  liberal  econom 
and  a  spirit  of  indefetigable  industry.  Oh  i| 
saltings,  the  picklings,  the  preservings,  tl 
cake-makings,  the  unnamed  and  unnameab 
confectionary  doings  over  which  she  presides 
The  very  tiUes  of  her  territories  denoted  tl 
extent  of  her  stores.  The  apple-room,  tl 
pear-bin,  the  cheese-loft,  the  minced-me 
closet,  were  household  words  as  familiar 
Mossy 's  mouth  as  the  dairy  or  the  poultr 
yard.  And  my  grandmamma  was  no  hoardi 
for  hoarding's  sake,  no  maker  of  good  thin^ 
which  were  not  to  be  eaten — as  I  have  som 
times  noted  amongst  your  managing  ladled 
the  object  of  her  cares  and  stores  was  to  coi 
tribute  to  the  comfort  of  all  who  came  withj 
her  influence.  The  large  parsonage-house  wj 
generally  overflowing  with  guests ;  and  froi 
the  Oxford  professor,  who,  with  hie  wife,  cht 
dren,  servants,  and  horses,  passed  his  vaci 
tions  there,  to  the  poor  pew-opener,  who  cam 
with  her  little  ones  at  tide-times,  all  felt  tli 
charm  of  her  smiling  graciousness,  her  8W<n 
and  cheerful  spirit,  her  open  hand  and  ope 
heart  It  is  aifiicult  to  imagine  a  happit 
couple  than  my  venerable  grandfather  and  hi 
charming  wife.  He  retained  to  the  last  hi 
studious  habits,  his  love  of  literature,  and  hi 
strong  and  warm  family  affections ;  while  sh 
cast  the  sunshine  of  her  innocent  gaiety  ov< 
his  respectable  age,  proud  of  his  scholarshi| 
and  prouder  still  of  his  virtues.  Both  die 
long  ago.  Bat  Mossy  was  an  **  honest  cbrc 
nicler,'^  and  never  weary  of  her  theme.  Eve 
the  daily  airings  of  the  good  doctor  (who,  i 
spite  of  his  three  wives,  had  a  little  of  the  pc 
culiar  preciseness  in  his  studies  and  his  exei 
cise,  which  one  is  apt  to  attribute  exdusivpl; 
to  that  dreary  person,  an  old  bachelor)  eve 
those  airings  from  twelve  to  two,  four  mil(* 
on  the  turnpike-road,  and  four  miles  bacfa 
with  the  fat  horses  and  the  grey-haired  coacfa 
man,  became  vivid  and  characteristic  in  he 
description.  The  very  carriafo-dog,  Sanehd 
was  individualized ;  we  felt  £at  he  belonged 
to  the  people  and  the  time. 

Of  these  things  we  talked,  mingled  wit] 
many  miscellaneous  anecdotes  of  the  saroi 
date; — how  an  electioneering  duke  salutes 
madam,  and  lost  master*s  interest  by  the  free 
dom ; — how  Sir  Thomas  S.,  the  Lovelace  ol 
his  day,  came  in  his  chariot  and  six,  full  twentj 
miles  out  of  his  way,  to  show  himself  to  Misi 
Fanny  in  a  Spanish  masquerade  dress,  whi« 
satin  slashed  with  blue,  a  blue  cloak  embroid 
ered  with  silver,  and  point-lace  that  migb^ 
have  won  any  woman's  heart,  except  that  of 
his  fair  but  obdurate  mistress;  and  lastly^ 
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bow  H«iiT7  Fielding,  when  on  a  visit  in  the 
neigbboofhood,  had  been  accustomed  to  come 
|3fld  swing  the  children  in  the  great  bam ;  he 
{had  eren  swung  Mossy  herself,  to  her  no 
'9mal1  edification  and  delight— only  think  of 
\  betni;  cbocked  backwards  and  forwards  by  the 
man  who  wrote  about  Parson  Adams  and 
*S()uiie  Allworthy !  I  used  to  envy  her  that  fe- 
licity.  Then  from  authors  we  got  to  books. 
She  coald  not  see  in  niy  time  to  read  any  thing 
'  but  Ui^  folio  Bible,  and  Common  Prayer-Book, 
'  with  which  my  dear  mother  had  furnished  her ; 
but  in  her  younger  days  she  had  seen  or  heard 
I  parts  at  loast  of  a  variety  of  books,  and  enter- 
ed into  tbem  with  a  very  keen  though  uncriti- 
wl  relish.     Her  chief  favourites  were,  the 
Piljrrio)*s  Progress,  Don  Quixote,  Gulliver's 
Trarela,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and   the  equally 
apocnrphal  but  still  truer-seeming  History  of 
I  thr!  Plague  in  London,  by  the  same  author,  all 
of  irhiefa  she  believed  with  the  most  earnest 
simplieity.    I  used  frequently  to  read  to  her 
Uie  i>assaeeB  she  liked  best;  and  she  in  her 
(QRi  would  repeat  to  me  songs  and  ballads, 
Stun),  bad,  and  indifferent — a  strange  medley, 
M  Bfnngely  confounded  in  her  memory ;  and 
'-^the  time  passed  till  ten  o'clock.    Those 
wne  pleasant  evenings  for  her  and  for  me. 

I  baTB  sometimes,  on  recollection,  feared 
that  bef  down-stair  life  was  less  happy.  All 
tb«t  tbe  orders  of  a  mistress  could  enect  for 
hoT  comfort  was  done.  But  we  were  rich  then 
(ralockily;  and  there  were  skipjacks  of  foot- 
'  am,  and  surly  coachmen,  and  affected  wait- 
'c^-msids,  and  vixenish  cooks,  with  tempers 
^'kiA  like  their  coals,  to  vex  and  tease  our 
^Bau  old  woman.  She  must  have  suffered 
Spiillj  between  her  ardent  zeal  for  her  mas- 
ter*! iotcrest,  and  that  strange  principle  of  con- 
>)itDg  eril  doings  which  servants  call  ho- 
iva,  aad  of  which  she  was  perpetually  the 
^avp  and  the  victim.  She  had  another  infirm- 
itT*  too,  an  impossibility  of  saying  no,  which, 
^ded  to  an  unbounded  generosity  of  temper, 
ncdcred  her  the  easy  dupe  of  the  artful  and 
•ffi?{Uog.  She  would  give  any  thing  to  the 
:f{»earance  of  want,  or  the  pretence  of  affec- 
'  »^ :  m  short,  to  importunity,  however  clothed. 
^  *»  the  only  point  of  weakness  in  her  cha- 
riein;  and  to  watch  that  she  did  not  throw 
vnj  her  own  little  comforts,  to  protect  her 
&»m  the  effects  of  her  over-liberality,  was  the 
^tef  ewe  of  her  mistress.  Three  inferior  ser- 
««t«  ware  soccessively  turned  away  for  tres- 
pttung  on  Mossy 's  goodness,  drinking  her 
?nea  tea,  eating  her  dietrbread,  begging  her 
pwQa«  Bat  the  evil  was  incurable;  she 
f'^\A  dispense  with  any  pleasure,  except  that 
^^  riving«  So  she  lived  on,  beloved  as  the 
m,  the  gentle,  and  the  generous  must  be, 
tii)  I  left  aehool,  an  event  that  gave  her  great 
Kcisfaedoii. 

We  passed  the  ancceeding  spring  in  Lon- 


don ;  and  she  took  the  opportunity  to  pay  a 
long-promised  visit  to  a  half-nephew  and  niece, 
or  rather  a  half-niece  and  her  husband,  who 
lived  in  Prince's-street,  Barbican.  Mrs.  Beck 
(one  naturally  mentions  her  first  as  the  person 
of  most  consequence)  was  the  only  real  wo- 
man who  ever  came  up  to  the  magnificent  ab- 
stract idea  of  the  "  fat  woman  of  Brentford," 
the  only  being  for  whom  Sir  John  FalstafT 
might  nave  passed  undetected.  She  was  in- 
deed a  mountain  of  flesh,  exuberant,  rubicund, 
and  bearded  like  a  man ;  and  she  spoke,  in  a 
loud  deep  mannish  voice,  a  broad  Wiltshire 
dialect ;  but  she  was  hearty  and  jovial  withal,  a 
thorough  good  fellow  in  petticoats.  Mr.  Beck^ 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  little  insignificant, 
perking,  sharp-featured  man,  with  a  Jerry- 
Sneak  expression  in  his  pale  whey-face,  a  thin 
squeaking  voice,  and  a  Cockney  accent.  He 
had  been  lucky  enough  to  keep  a  little  shop 
in  an  independent  borough,  at  the  time  of  a 
violently  contested  election;  and  having  adroit- 
ly kept  back  his  vote  till  votes  rose  to  their 
fnll  value  (I  hope  this  is  no  breach  of  privi- 
lege,) and  then  voted  on  the  strongest  side, 
he  was  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak  comfort- 
ably settled  in  the  excise  as  a  tide-waiter,  had 
a  pretty  neat  house,  brought  up  his  family  in 
good  repute,  wore  a  flaming  red  waistcoat,  at- 
tended a  dissenting  meeting,  and  owed  no  man 
a  shilling. 

These  good  people  were  very  fond  of  their 
aunt,  who  had  indeed,  before  they  were  so 
well  oflf,  shown  them  innumerable  kindnesses. 
Perhaps  there  might  be  in  the  case  a  little  gra- 
titude for  favours  to  come ;  for  she  had  three 
or  four  hundred  pounds  to  bequeath,  partly  her 
own  savings,  and  partly  a  legacy  from  a  dis- 
tant relative ;  and  they  were  her  natural  heirs. 
However  that  might  be,  they  paid  her  all  pos- 
sible attention,  and  when  we  were  about  to 
return  into  the  country,  petitioned  so  vehe- 
mently for  a  few  weeks  more,  that,  yielding  to 
the  above-mentioned  inflrmity,  she  consented 
to  stay.  I  had  myself  been  the  ambassadress 
to  Barbican  to  fetch  our  dear  old  friend  ;  and 
I  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  how  ear- 
nestly I  entreated  her  to  come  w^ith  me,  and 
how  seriously  I  lectured  Mrs.  Beck  for  her 
selfishness,  in  wishing  to  keep  her  aunt  in 
London  during  the  heat  of  June.  I  even,  after 
taking  leave,  sprang  out  of  the  carriage  and 
ran  up  stairs  to  persuade  her  to  come  with 
me.  Mossy's  wishes  were  evidently  on  my 
side ;  but  she  had  promised,  and  tho  perform- 
ance of  her  promise  was  peremptorily  claim- 
ed :  so  with  a  heavy  heart  I  left  her.  I  never 
saw  her  a^in.  There  is  surely  such  a  thing 
as  presentiment.  A  violent  attack  of  gout  in 
the  stomach  carried  her  off  in  a  few  hours. 
Hail  to  thy  memory !  for  thou  wast  of  the  an- 
tique world,  when  *'  service  sweat  for  duty, 
not/or  meed !" 
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WALKS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

NUTTING. 

September  26th.— One  of  those  delicious 
autumnal  days,  when  the  air,  the  sky,  and  the 
earth,  seem  lulled  into  an  universal  calm,  softer 
and  milder  even  than  May.  We  sallied  forth 
for  a  walk,  in  a  mood  congenial  to  the  wea- 
ther and  the  season,  avoiding,  by  mutual  con- 
sent, the  brig[ht  and  sunny  common,  and  the 
gay  high  road,  and  stealing  through  shady  un- 
frequented lanes,  where  we  were  not  likely  to 
meet  any  one, — not  even  the  pretty  family  pro- 
cession, which  in  other  years  we  used  to  con- 
template with  so  much  interest— the  father, 
mother,  and  children,  returning  from  the  wheat 
field,  the  little  ones  laden  with  bristling  close- 
tied  bunches  of  wheat-ears,  their  own  ?lean- 
ings,  or  a  bottle  and  a  basket  which  had  con- 
tained their  frugal  dinner,  whilst  the  mother 
would  carry  her  babe  hushing  and  lulling  it, 
and  the  father  and  an  elder  child  trudged  after 
with 'the  cradle,  all  seeming  weary,  and  all 
happy.  We  shall  not  see  such  a  procession 
as  this  to-day ;  for  the  harvest  is  nearly  over, 
the  fields  are  deserted,  the  silence  may  almost 
be  felt.  Except  the  wintry  notes  of  the  red- 
breast, nature  herself  is  mute.  But  how  beau- 
tiful, how  gentle,  how  harmonious,  how  rich ! 
The  rain  has  preserved  to  the  herbage  all  the 
freshness  and  verdure  of  spring,  and  the  world 
of  leaves  has  lost  nothing  of  its  midsummer 
brightness,  and  the  harebell  is  on  the  banks 
and  the  woodbine  in  the  hedges,  and  the  low 
furze,  which  the  lambs  cropped  in  the  spring, 
has  burst  again  into  its  golden  blossoms. 

All  is  beautiful  that  the  eye  can  see;  per- 
haps the  more  beautiful  for  being  shut  in  with 
a  K)re6t-like  closeness.  We  have  no  prospect 
in  this  labyrinth  of  lanes,  cross-roads,  mere 
cart-ways,  leading  to  the  innumerable  little 
farms  into  which  this  part  of  the  parish  is  di- 
Tided.  Uphill  or  down,  these  quiet  woody 
lanes  scarcely  give  us  a  peep  at  the  world, 
except  when,  leaning  over  a  gate,  we  look  in- 
to one  of  the  small  enclosures,  hemmed  in  with 
hedgerows,  so  closely  set  with  growing  tim- 
ber, that  the  meady  opening  looks  almost  like 
a  glade  in  a  wood,  or  when  some  cottage, 
.  planted  at  a  corner  of  one  of  the  little  greens 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  these  cross-ways, 
almost  startles  us  by  the  unexpected  sight  of 
the  dwellings  of  men  in  such  a  solitude.  But 
that  we  have  more  of  hill  and  dale,  and  that 
our  cross-roads  are  excellent  in  their  kind,  this 
side  of  our  parish  would  resemble  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  La  Vendee,  in  Madame  Laroche- 
jacquelin's  most  interesting  book.*   I  am  sure 

*  An  aloKMrt  equally  interatting  account  of  that  very 
peculiar  and  intereating  icenery,  may  be  found  in 
*•  The  Maid  of  La  Vend^/*  an  English  novel,  re- 
markable for  its  nmplictty  and  truth  of  painting, 
wriuen  by  Mn.  Le  Noir.  the  daughter  of  Christopher 
Smart,  and  inheritrix  of  much  of  his  talent.  Her 
work!  deserve  to  be  better  known. 


if  wood  can  entitle  a  country  to  be  called  L 
Bocage,  none  can  have  a  better  right  to  tli 
name.  Even  this  pretty  snug  farm-house  o 
the  hill-side,  with  its  front  covered  with  tfa 
rich  vine,  which  goes  wreathing  up  to  the  ret 
top  of  the  clustered  chimney,  and  its  slopin 
orchard  full  of  fruit— ^ven  this  pretty  qni< 
nest  can  hardly  peep  out  of  its  leaves.  Ah 
they  are  gathering  in  the  orchard  harves 
Look  at  that  young  rogue  in  the  old  moss 
apple-tree— that  great  tree,  bending  with  th 
weight  of  its  golden  rennets— see  how  he  pell 
his  little  sister  beneath  with  apples  ae  rea  an 
as  round  as  her  own  cheeks,  while  she,  wit 
her  outstretched  frock,  is  trying  to  catch  then 
and  laughing  and  offering  to  pelt  aeain  a 
often  as  one  bobs  against  her;  and  Took  i 
that  still  youn^^er  imp,  who,  as  grave  as 
judge,  is  creeping  on  hands  and  knees  unde 
the  tree,  picking  up  the  apples  as  tbey  fall  s 
deedily,f  and  depositing  them  so  honestly  L 
the  great  basket  on  the  grass,  already  fixed  a 
firmly  and  opened  so  widely,  and  filled  almoii 
to  overflowing  by  the  brown  rough  fruitage  c 
the  golden-rennet's  next  neighbour  the  russet 
ing;  and  see  that  smallest  urchin  of  all  seatei 
apart  in  infantine  state  on  the  turfy  bank,  will 
that  toothsome  piece  of  deformity  a  crumpHnj 
in  each  hand,  now  biting  from  one  sweet  hart 
juicy  morsel,  and  now  from  another.— Is  nc 
that  a  pretty  English  picture?  And  then 
farther  up  the  orchard,  that  bold  hardy  lad 
the  eldest-born,  who  has  scaled  (Heaven  know: 
how  I)  the  tall  straight  upper  branch  of  tha 
great  pear-tree,  and  is  sitting  there  as  securely 
and  as  fearlessly,  in  as  much  real  safety  an< 
apparent  danger,  as  a  sailor  on  the  top-mast 
Now  he  shakes  the  tree  with  a  mighty  8win( 
that  brings  down  a  pelting  shower  of  stonj 
bergamots,  which  the  father  gathers  rapid  l] 
up,  whilst  the  mother  can  hardly  assist  fo 
her  motherly  fear,— a  fear  which  only  span 
the  spirited  boy  to  bolder  ventures.  Is  no 
that  a  pretty  picture  ?  And  they  are  such  t 
handsome  family,  too,  the  Brookers.  I  do  no 
know  that  there  is  any  gipsy  blood,  but  ther< 
is  the  true  gipsy  complexion,  richly  brown 
with  cheeks  and  lips  so  deeply  red,  black  hai 
curling  close  to  their  heads  in  short  crisp  ring* 
white  shining  teeth— and  such  eyes!— Tha 
sort  of  beauty  entirely  eclipses  your  mere  rosei 
and  lilies.  Even  Lizzy,  the  prettiest  of  fail 
children,  would  look  poor  and  watery  by  th< 
side  of  Willy  Brooker,  the  sober  little  per< 
sonage  who  is  picking  up  the  apples  with  hi( 
small  chubby  hands,  and  filling  the  basket  st 
orderly,  next  to  his  father  the  roost  useful  rosi 
in  the  field.    ''  Willy  !*'  he  hearo  without  se» 

t  "Deedilv,** — I  am  not  quite  sure  that  this  woid  n 
good  £nglisQ{  but  it  is  genuine  Hampahire,  and  tf 
used  by  the  most  correct  of  female  writom*  Mi* 
Austen.  It  m^ins  (and  it  is  no  smalt  merit  that  il  hajj 
no  exact  synonymc)  any  thin^  done  with  a  proibuod 
and  plodding  attention,  an  actum  which  engrooM  w 
the  powers  of  mind  and  body. 
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\iag;  for  we  are  quite  hidden  by  the  high 
'lank,  and  a  spreading  hawthorn-bash  that 
!  oteitopt  it,  tboagh  between  the  lower  branches 
aod  the  grass  we  have  found  a  convenient 

Eeep-hole.  "Willy!*'  The  voice  sounds  to 
im  like  some  fairy  dream,  and  the  black  eyes 
are  raised  from  the  ground  with  sudden  won- 
der, the  long  silky  eve-lashes  thrown  back  till 
they  rest  o^  the  delicate  brow,  and  a  deeper 
bhsh  is  burning  in  those  dark  cheeks,  and  a 
smile  if  dimpling  about  those  scarlet  lips. 
Bat  (he  voice  is  silent  now,  and  the  little  auiet 
boy,  sAer  a  moment's  pause,  is  gone  coolly  to 
work  aeain.  He  is  indeed  a  most  lovely 
chiM,  I  think  some  day  or  other  he  must 
marry  Lizzy ;  I  shall  propose  the  match  to 
tbeir  respective  mammas.  At  present  the 
parties  are  rather  too  young  for  a  wedding — 
the  intended  bridegroom  being,  as  I  should 
iodge,  six,  or  thereabout,  and  the  fair  bride 
barely  five, — but  at  least  we  might  have  a 
betrothment  after  the  royal  fashion, — there 
coatd  be  no  harm  in  that.  Miss  Lizzy,  I 
have  no  doubt,  would  be  as  demure  and  co- 
I  quetUsh  as  if  ten  winters  more  had  gone  over 
^iet  head,  and  poor  Willy  would  open  his  in- 
,  Bocent  black  eyes,  and  wonder  what  was  go- 
[iag  forward.  They  would  be  the  rerv  Oberon 
aod  Titania  of  the  village,  the  fairy  king  and 

Ah!  here  is  the  hedge  along  which  the  peri- 
winkle wreatbes.and  twines  so  profusely,  with 
iti  erergreen  leaves  shinine  like  the  myrtle, 
aod  its  starry  blue  flowers.  It  is  seldom  mund 
wild  in  this  part  of  England;  but,  when  we 
do  meet  with  it,  it  is  so  abundant  and  so  wel- 
e9Qe«— the  very  robin-red-breast  of  flowers,  a 
winter  friend.  Unless  in  those  unfrequent 
frosts  which  destroy  all  vegetation,  it  blossoms 
fmrn  September  to  June,  surviving  the  last 
lin^ring  crane's-bill,  forerunning  the  earliest 
primrose,  hardier  even  than  the  mountain 
dtiiT^ — ^peepin^  out  from  beneath  the  snow, 
looking  at  Itself  in  the  ice,  smiling  through 
the  tpmpests  of  life,  and  yet  welcoming  and 
fojoying  the  sunbeams.  Oh,  to  be  like  that 
'  dower  I 

The  little  sprinv  that  has  been  bubbling  un- 
der the  hedge  alfalong  the  hill  side,  begins, 
Dow  that  we  have  mounted  the  eminence  and 
art  imperceptibly  descending,  to  deviate  into 
i  cipnctous  variety  of  clear  deep  pools  and 
'  ciuunels,  so  narrow  and  so  choked  with  weeds, 
that  a  child  might  overstep  them.  The  hedge. 
Has  also  changed  its  character.  It  is  no  longer 
t^  close  compact  vegetable  wall  of  hawthorn 
aod  maple,  and  briar  roses,  intertwined  with 
bramblq  and  woodbine,  and  crowned  with 
^usi  elms  or  thicklj  set  saplings.  No !  the 
pretty  meadow  which  rises  high  above  us, 
ucked  and  almost  surrounded  by  a  tall  cop- 
^Kct,  needs  ao  defence  on  our  side  but  its  own 
deep  bank,  garnished  with  tufts  of  broom, 
«itk  Dollard  oaks  wreathed  with  ivy,  and  here 
!ttd  there  with  long  patches  of  hazel  over- 


hanging  the  water.  **  Ah  there  are  still  nuts 
on  that  bough !"  and  in  an  instant  my  dear 
companion,  active  and  eager  and  delighted  aa 
a  boy,  has  hooked  down  with  his  walking- 
stick  one  of  the  lissome  hazel  stalks,  and 
cleared  it  of  its  tawny  clusters,  and  in  another 
moment  he  has  mounted  the  bank,  and  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  nuttery,  now  transferring  the 
spoil  from  the  lower  branches  into  that  vast 
variety  of  pockets  which  gentlemen  carry 
about  them,  now  bending  the  tall  tops  into 
the  lane,  holding  them  down  by  main  force, 
so  that  I  might  reach  them  and  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  collecting  some  of  the  plunder  my- 
self. A  very  great  pleasure  he  knew  it  would 
be.  I  doffed  my  shawl,  tucked  up  my  flounces, 
turned  my  straw  bonnet  into  a  basket,  and  be- 
gan gathering  and  scrambling— for  manage  it 
how  you  may,  nutting  is  scrambling  work,— 
those  boughs,  however  tightly  you  may  grasp 
them  by  the  young  fragrant  twigs  and  the 
bright  green  leaves,  will  recoil  and  burst 
away ;  but  there  is  a  pleasure  even  in  that : 
so  on  we  go,  scrambling  and  gathering  with 
all  our  might  and  all  our  glee.  Oh  what  an 
enjoyment !  All  my  life  long  I  have  had  a 
passion  for  that  sort  of  seeking  which  implies 
finding,  (the  secret,  I  believe,  of  the  love  of 
field-sports,  which  is  in  man's  mind  a  natural 
impulse,)— therefore  I  love  violeting, — there- 
fore, when  we  had  a  fine  garden  I  uMd  to  love 
to  gather  strawberries,  and  cut  asparagus,  andy 
above  all,  to  collect  the  filberts  from  the  shrub- 
beries :  but  this  hedge-row  nutting  beats  that 
sport  all  to  nothing.  That  was  a  make-believe 
thing  compared  with  this;  there  was  no  sur- 
prise, no  suspense,  no  unexpectedness-^-it  was 
as  inferior  to  this  wild  nutting,  as  the  turning 
out  of  a  bag  fox  is  to  unearthing  the  fellow  in 
the  eyes  of  a  staunch  foxhunter. 

Oh  what  an  enjoyment  this  nut-gatherinj{ 
is!  —  They  are  in  such  abundance,  that  it 
seems  as  if  there  were  not  a  boy  in  the  parish, 
nor  a  young  man  nor  a  young  woman, — ^for  a 
basket  of  nuts  is  the  universal  tribute  of  coun- 
try gallantry ;  our  pretty  damsel  Harriet  has 
had  at  least  half  a  aozen  this  season ;  but  no 
one  has  found  out  these.  And  they  are  so  full 
too,  we  lose  half  of  them  from  over-ripeness; 
they  drop  from  the  socket  at  the  slightest  mo- 
tion. If  we  lose,  there  is  one  who  finds.— 
May  is  as  fond  of  nuts  as  a  souirrel,  and  cracks 
the  shell  and  extracts  the  kernel  with  equal 
dexterity.  Her  white  glossy  head  is  upturned 
now  to  watch  them  as  they  fall.  See  how  her 
neck  is  thrown  back  like  that  of  a  swan,  and 
how  beautifully  her  folded  ears  quiver  with 
expectation,  and  how  her  quick  eye  follows 
the  rustling  noise,  and  her  light  feet  dance  and 
pat  the  ground,  and  leap  up  with  eagerness, 
seeming  almost  sustained  in  the  air,  just  as  I 
have  seen  her  when  Brush  is  beating  a  hedge- 
row, and  she  knows  from  his  questing  that 
there  is  a  hare  afoot.  See,  she  has  caught 
that  nut  just  before  it  touched  the  water ;  but 
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the  water  would  have  been  no  defenoe,— she 
fishes  them  from  the  bottom,  she  delves  after 
them  amongst  the  matted  grrass— eren  my 
bonnet — how  beggingly  she  looks  at  that! 
*(  Oh  what  a  pleasure  natting  is ! — ^Is  it  not, 
May  ?  But  the  pockets  are  almost  full,  and  so 
is  the  basket-bonnet,  and  that  brij^ht  watch 
the  sun  says  it  is  late ;  and  after  all  it  is  wrong 
to  rob  the  poor  boys — is  it  not.  May  1"  May 
shakes  her  graceful  head  denyingly,  as  if  she 
understood  the  question. — ^'^And  we  must  go 
home  now — must  we  not  ?  But  we  will  come 
nutting  again  some  time  or  other— «hall  we 
not,  my  May  V* 


AUNT  MARTHA. 

Ome  of  the  pleasantest  habitations  I  have 
ever  known  is  an  old  white  house,  built  at 
right  angles,  with  the  pointed  roofs  and 
clustered  chimneys  of  Elizabeth^s  day,  cover- 
ed with  ro^es,  vines,  and  passion-flowers,  and 
parted  by  a  green  sloping  meadow  from  a 
straggling  picturesque  village  street.  In  this 
charming  abode  resides  a  more  charming 
family :  a  gentleman, 

**  Polite  aa  all  hk  life  in  count  had  been. 
And  good  n  he  the  world  had  never  seen ;" 

two  daughters  full  of  sweetness  and  talent ; 
and  aunt  Martha — the  most  delightful  of  old 
maids!  She  has  another  appellation  I  sup- 
pose,—she  must  have  one; — ^but  I  scarcely 
Know  it :  Aunt  Martha  is  the  name  that  be- 
longs to  her — ^the  name  of  affection.  Such  is 
the  nniversal  feeling  which  she  inspires,  that 
all  her  friends,  all  her  acquaintances,  (in  this 
case  the  terms  are  almost  svnonymous,)  speak 
of  her  like  her  own  family:— she  is  every 
body*8  Aunt  Martha — and  a  very  charming 
Aunt  Martha  she  is. 

First  of  all,  she  is,  as  all  women  should  be 
if  they  can,  remarkably  handsome.  She  may 
be— it  is  a  delicate  matter  to  speak  of  a  lady^s 
age! — she  must  be  five-and-forty ;  but  few 
beauties  of  twenty  could  stand  a  comparison 
with  her  loveliness.  It  is  such  a  fulness  of 
bloom,  so  Inxuriant,  so  satiating;  just  tall 
enough  to  carry  off  the  plumpness  which  at 
forty-five  is  so  becoming;  a  brilliant  com- 
plexion; curled  pouting  lips!  long,  clear, 
bright  ^y  e^es— the  colour  for  expression, 
that  which  unites  the  quickness  of  the  black 
with  the  softness  of  the  blue ;  a  Roman  re- 
gularity of  feature;  and  a  profusion  of  rich 
brown  hair.— Such  is  Aunt  Martha.  Add  to 
this  a  very  gentle  and  pleasant  speech,  always 
kind,  and  generally  lively ;  the  sweetest  tem- 
per; the  easiest  manners ;  a  singular  rectitude 
and  singleness  of  mind ;  a  perfect  open-heart- 
edness;  and  a  total  nnconsciousnoss  of  all 
these  charms;  and  yon  will  wonder  a  little 


that  she  is  Aunt  Martha  still.  I  hvre  heard 
hints  of  an  early  engagement  broken  by  the 
fickleness  of  man ;— and  there  is  about  ber  an 
aversion  to  love  in  one  particular  direction— 
the  love  matrimonial — and  an  overflowinfir  of 
affection  in  all  other  channels,  that  it  seems 
as  if  the  natural  course  of  the  stream  had  been 
violently  dammed  up.  She  has  tnanj  lovers 
^-admirers  1  should  say,— for  there  is,  amidst 
her  good-humoured  gaiety,  a  coyness  that  for- 
bids their  going  farther;  a  modestj  almost 
amounting  to  shyness,  that  checks  eren  the 
laughing  girls,  who  sometimes  accuse  her  of 
stealing  away  their  beaux.  I  do  not  think  any 
man  on  earth  could  tempt  her  into  wedlock  ; 
it  would  be  a  most  unpardonable  monopoly  if 
any  one  should ;  an  intolerable  engrossing  of 
a  general  blessing;  a  thef^  from  the  whole 
community. 

Her  usual  home  is  the  white  house  covered 
with  roses ;  and  her  station  in  the  family  is 
rather  doubtful.  She  is  not  the  mistress,  for 
her  charming  nieces  are  old  enough  to  take 
and  to  adorn  the  head  of  the  table ;  nor  the 
house-keeper,  though,  as  she  is  the  only  lady 
of  the  establishment  who  wears  pockets,  those 
ensigns  of  authority,  the  keys,  will  Bomettmes 
be  found,  with  other  strays,  in  thst  goodly  re- 
ceptacle :  nor  a  guest ;  her  spirit  is  too  active 
for  that  lazy  post ;  her  real  vocation  then*, 
and  every  where,  seems  to  be  comforting, 
cheering,  welcoming,  and  spoiling  ererr  thing 
that  comes  in  her  way ;  and,  above  all,  nurs^ 
ing  and  taking  care.  Of  all  kind  employ- 
ments, these  are  her  favourites.  Oh  the  shawl- 
ings,  the  cloakings,  the  cloggings !  the  cau- 
tions against  cold,  or  heat,  or  rain,  or  sun !  the 
remedies  for  diseases  not  arrived !  colds  uo- 
caught!  incipient  tooth-aches!  rheumatisms 
to  come !  She  loves  nnrsing  so  well,  that  we 
u^ed  to  accuse  her  of  inventing  maladies  for 
other  people,  that  she  might  have  the  pleasore 
of  curing  them ;  and  when  they  really  come- 
as  come  they  will  sometimes  m  spite  of  Aunt 
Martha— what  a  nurse  she  is!  It  is  worth 
while  to  be  a  little  sick  to  be  so  attended.  All 
the  cousins,  and  cousins'  cousins  of  her  con- 
nection, as  regularly  send  for  her  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  lying-in,  as  for  the  midwife.  I  sup- 
§ose  she  has  undergone  the  ceremony  of 
andling  the  baby,  sitting  up  with  the  new 
mamma,  and  dispensing  the  caudle,  twenty 
times  at  least.  She  is  equally  important  at 
weddings  or  funerals.  Her  humanity  is  in- 
exhaustible. She  has  an  intense  feeling  of 
fellowship  with  her  kind,  and  grieves  or  re- 
joices in  the  sufferings  or  happiness  of  others 
with  a  reality  as  genuine  as  it  is  rare. 

Her  accomplishments  are  exactly  of  this 
sympathetic  order;  all  calculated  to  adminis- 
ter much  to  the  pleasure  of  her  companionFi 
nothing  to  her  own  importance  or  vanity.  She 
leaves  to  the  sirens,  her  nieces,  the  higher  en- 
chantments of  the  piano,  the  harp,  and  the 
guitar,  and  that  noblest  of  instruments,  the 
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lionnn  voiee ;  ambitioas  of  no  other  rauBieal 
ftine  than  snch  as  belongs  to  the  playing  of 
qtiadffiffea  and  waltces  for  their  little  dances, 
in  which  she  is  indefatigable :  she  neither 
cancatutes  the  face  of  man  nor  of  nature  under 
orsteoce  of  drawing  fignres  or  landscapes; 
bat  she  ornaments  the  reticnles,  bell-ropes, 
ottofflUM,  and  chair-corers  of  all  her  acquaint- 
ance, with  flowers  as  rich  and  luxuriant  as  her 
own  beaatr.  She  draws  patterns  for  the  ig- 
noniBt,  and  worics  flounces,  frills,  and  babv- 
tinen,  for  the  Idle ;  she  reads  aloud  to  the  sick, 
pliyc  at  cards  with  the  old,  and  loses  at  chess 
to  the  nnhappj*  Her  gift  in  gossiping,  too, 
is  extraordinary ;  she  is  a  gentle  newsmonger, 
ifid  toms  her  scandal  on  the  sunny  side*  But 
the  is  an  old  maid  still ;  and  certain  small  pe- 
coliarities  hang  about  her.  She  iff  a  thorough 
koaider;  whateirer  fashion  comes  up,  she  is 
tore  to  have  something  of  the  sort  oy  her — 
or,  at  least,  something  thereunto  convertible. 
She  is  a  little  superstitious ;  sees  stransrers  in 
her  tea<ap,  gifts  in  her  finger-nails,  letters 
tod  winding-sheets  in  the  candle,  and  purses 
aod  eoflins  m  the  fire ;  would  not  spill  the  salt 
**far  all  the  worlds  that  one  erer  has  to  give  ;*' 
ind  looks  with  dismay  on  a  crossed  knife  and 
fork.  Moreover,  she  is  orderly  to  fidgetiness ; 
— Uiat  is  her  greatest  calamity! — for  young 
Itdies  aow-a-days  are  not  ijutte  so  tidy  as  they 
•faottld  be, — end  ladies*  maids  are  much  worse; 
and  drawers  are  tumbled,  and  drawing-rooms 
in  ft  litter.  Happy  she  to  whom  a  disarranged 
dnwer  can  be  a  misery !  Dear  and  happy 
Attot  Martha! 
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THE  VISIT. 

OcTom  S7th.— A  loTely  antomnal  day; 
the  air  soft,  balmy,  genial ;  the  sky  of  that 
wftened  and  delicate  blue  upon  which  the  eye 
I  loves  to  rest, — the  blue  which  gives  such  re- 
')ief  to  the  rich  beauty  of  the  earth,  all  around 
•glowing  in  the  ripe  and  mellow  tints  of  the 
jiBOBt  gorgeous  of  the  seasons.    Really  such 
iU«&tamn  may  well  compensate  onr  English 
dioate  for  the  fine  spring  of  the  south,  that 
iprioff  of  which  the  poets  talk,  but  which  we 
*o  miom  enjoy.  Such  an  autumn  glows  upon 
ra  like  a  splendid  evening ;  it  is  the  very  sun- 
vet  of  the  year :   and  I  have  been  tempted 
forth  into  a  wider  range  of  enjoyment  than 
MoaL    This  foalk  (if  I  may  use  the  Irish 
figure  of  speech  ealled  a  bull)  will  be  a  ride. 
A  vsxy  dear  friend  has  beguiled  me  into  ac- 
OBsipaoyiDg  her  in  her  pretty  eqoipaffe  to  her 
Wtotifal  home,  foor  miles  off^;  and  having 
•est  forward  in  the  style  of  a  running  footman 
^  servant  who  had  driven  her,  she  assumes 
^  laia^  and  oflf  we  set. 
My  fair  eompanion  is  a  person  whom  nature 


and  fortune  would  have  spoiled  if  tfiey  could. 
She  is  one  of  those  striking  wSmen  whom  a 
stranger  cannot  pass  without  turning  to  look 
again:  tall  and  finely  proportioned,  with  a 
bold  Roman  contour  of  figure  and  feature,  a 
delicate  English  complexion,  and  an  air  of  dis- 
tinction altogether  her  own.  Her  beauty  is 
duchess-like.  She  seems  born  to  wear  fea- 
thers and  diamonds,  and  to  form  the  grace  and 
ornament  of  a  court ;  and  the  noble  frankness 
and  simplicity  of  her  countenance  and  manner 
confirm  the  impression.  Destiny  has  however 
dealt  more  kindly  by  her.  She  is  the  wife  of 
a  rich  country  gentleman  of  high  descent  and 
higher  attainments,  to  whom  she  is  most  de- 
votedly attached, — the  mother  of  a  fine  little 
girl  as  lovely  as  herself,  and  the  delight  of  all 
who  have  the  happiness  of  her  acquaintance, 
to  whom  she  is  endeared  not  merely  by  her 
remarkable  sweetness  of  temper  and  kindness 
of  heart,  hot  by  the  singular  ingenuousness 
and  openness  of  character  which  communicate 
an  indescribable  charm  to  her  conversation. 
She  is  as  transparent  as  water.  You  may  see 
every  colour,  every  shade  of  a  mind  as  lofty 
and  beautiful  as  her  person.  Talking  with 
her  is  like  bein?  in  the  Palace  of  Troth,  de- 
scribed by  Madame  de  Genlis;  and  yet  so 
kindly  are  her  feelings,  so  great  the  indul- 
gence to  the  little  fallings  and  foibles  of  our 
common  nature,  so  intense  her  sympathy  with 
the  wants,  the  wishes,  the  sorrows,  and  the 
happiness  of  her  fellow-creatures,  that  with 
all  her  frank-speaking,  I  never  knew  her  to 
make  an  enemy  or  lose  a  friend. 

But  we  must  get  on.  What  would  she  say 
if  she  knew  I  was  putting  her  into printi  We 
must  get  on  up  the  hill.  Ah !  that  is  precisely 
what  we  are  not  likely  to  do !  This  horse, 
this  beautiful  and  high-bred  horse,  well  fed, 
and  fat  and  glossy,  who  stood  prancing  at  our 

fate  like  an  Arabian,  has  suddenly  turned  sul- 
y.  He  does  not  indeed  stand  quite  still,  but 
his  way  of  moving  is  little  better — ^the  slowest 
and  most  sullen  of  all  walks.  Even  they  who 
ply  the  hearse  at  funerals,  sad-looking  beasts, 
who  totter  under  black  feathers,  go  faster.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  admonish  him  by  whip  or  rem, 
or  word.  The  rogue  has  fooncf  out  that  it  is 
a  weak  and  tender  hand  that  guides  him  now. 
Oh  for  one  poll,  one  stroke  of  his  old  driver, 
the  groom !  How  he  would  fly !  But  there 
is  the  groom  half-a-mile  before  us,  out  of  eaN 
shot,  clearing  the  ground  at  a  capital  rate, 
beating  us  hollow.  He  has  just  turned  the  top 
of  the  hill ; — and  in  a  moroent^-*ay,  now  he  is 
out  of  sight,  and  will  undoubtedly  so  continue 
till  he  meets  us  at  the  lawn  gate.  Well !  there 
is  no  great  harm.  It  is  only  prolon^ng  the 
pleasure  of  enjoying  together  this  charming 
scenery  in  this  fine  weather.  If  once  we  make 
up  our  minds  not  to  care  how  slowly  our  steed 
^oes,  not  to  fret  ourselves  by  vain  exertions^ 
It  is  no  matter  what  his  pace  may  be.  Thero< 
is  little  doubt  of  his  getting  home  by  sunset,. 
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and  that  ivill  content  na.  He  is,  after  all,  a 
fine  noble  anfmal ;  and  perhaps  when  he  finds 
that  we  are  determined  to  give  him  his  way, 
he  may  relent  and  grive  us  ours.  All  his  sex 
are  sticklers  for  dominion,  though  when  it  is 
undisputed,  some  of  them  are  generous  enough 
to  abandon  it  Two  or  three  of  the  most  dis- 
creet wives  of  my  acquaintance  contrive  to 
manage  their  husbands  sufficiently  with  no 
better  secret  than  this  seeming  submission; 
and  in  our  case  the  example  has  the  more 
weight  since  we  have  no  possible  way  of  help- 
ing ourselves.  * 

Thus  philosophising,  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  viewed  with  "reverted  eyes" 
the  beautiful  prospect  that  lay  bathed  in  golden 
sunshine  behmd  us.  Cowper  says,  with  that 
boldness  of  expressing  in  poetry  the  common* 
est  and  simplest  feelings,  which  is  perhaps 
one  great  secret  of  his  originality, 

**  Scenes  mxat  be  besatiful,  which,  daily  ieen> 
Please  daily,  and  whose  novelty  survives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  ofyears." 

Every  day  I  walk  up  this  hill— every  da^  I 
pause  at  the  top  to  admire  the  broad  winding 
road  with  the  green  waste  on  each  side,  unit^ 
ing  it  with  the  thickly  timbered  hedgerows; 
the  two  pretty  cottages  at  unequal  distances, 
placed  so  as  to  mark  the  bends ;  the  village 
beyond,  with  its  mass  of  roofs  and  clustered 
chimneys  peeping  through  the  trees;  and 
the  rich  distance,  where  cottages,  mansions, 
churches,  towns,  seem  embowered  in  some 
wide  forest,  and  shut  in  by  blue  shadowy  hills. 
Every  day  I  admire  this  most  beautiful  land- 
scape ;  ^et  never  did  it  seem  to  me  so  fine  or 
so  glowing  as  now.  All  the  tints  of  the  glo- 
rious autumn,  orange,  tawny,  yellow,  red,  are 
poured  in  profusion  amongst  the  bright  greens 
of  the  meadows  and  turnip  fields,  till  the  eye 
is  satiated  with  colour ;  and  then  before  us  we 
have  the  common  with  its  picturesque  rough- 
ness of  surface,  tufted  with  cottages,  dappled 
with  water,  edging  off  on  one  side  into  fields 
and  farms  and  orchards,  and  terminated  on  the 
other  by  the  princely  oak  avenue.  What  a 
richness  and  variety  the  wild  broken  ground 
giv^  to  the  luxuriant  cultivation  of  the  rest 
of  the  landscape!  Cowper  has  described  it 
for  me.  How  perpetually,  as  we  walk  in  the 
country,  his  vivid  pictures  recur  to  the  memo- 
ry !    Here  is  his  common  and  mine ! 

"The  common  overgrown  with  fern,  and  roogh 
With  prickly  gone,  that,  shapeless  and  delurm'd 
And  dangerous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom, 
And  decks  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold  ;— 

■  «  there  the  turf 

Smells  fresh,  and,  rich  In  odoriferous  herbs 
And  fungous  fruits  of  earth,  regales  the  sense 
With  luxury  of  unexpected  sweets.** 

The  description  is  exact.  There,  too,  to  the 
left  is  my  crioket-^ound ;  (C owner's  common 
wanted  that  finishing  grace ;)  and  there  stands 
lOne  solitary  urchin,  as  if  in  contemplation  of 


its  past  and  future  glories ;  for,  alas  !  cricket 
is  over  for  the  season.  Ah !  it  is  Ben  Kirby^ 
next  brother  to  Joe,  king  of  the  youngatera, 
and  probably  his  successor— for  this  Michael- 
mas has  cost  us  Joe.  He  is  promoted  from 
the  farm  to  the  mansion-house,  two  milea  off: 
there  he  cleans  shoes,  rubs  knives,  and  runs 
upon  errands,  and  is,  as  his  mother  expresses 
it,  *^  a  sort  of  'prentice  to  the  footman.'* — I 
should  not  wonaer  if  Joe,  some  day  or  other, 
should  overtop  the  footman,  and  rise  to  be  but* 
ler;  and  his  splendid  prospects  muat  be  our 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  tnis  great  fayouzile. 
In  the  mean  time  we  have  Ben. 

Ben  Kirby  is  a  year  younger  than  Joe,  and 
the  schoolfellow  and  rival  of  Jem  Kusden. 
To  be  sure  his  abilities  lie  in  rather  a  differ- 
ent line:  Jem  is  a  scholar;  Bep  is  a  wa^: 
Jem  is  great  in  figures  and  writing ;    Ben  lo 
faces  and  mischief.    His  master  says  of  htm, 
that,  if  there  were  two  such  in  the  school*  be 
must  resign  his  office :  and,  as  far  as  my  ob- 
servation goes,  the  worthy  pedagogue  is  righL 
Ben  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  great  corrupter 
of  gravity.    He  hath  an  exceeding  aversion 
to  authority  and  decorum,  and  a  wonderful 
boldness  and  dexterity  in  overthrowing^  the 
one  and  puzzling  the  other.    His  contortions 
of  visage  are  astounding.    His  **  power  over 
bis  own  muscles  and  those  of  other  people,'* 
is  almost  equal  to  that  of  Listen :  and  indeed 
the  original  face,  flat  and  square  and  Chinese 
in  its  shape,  of  a  fine  tan  complexion,  with  a 
snub  nose,  and  a  slit  for  a  mouth,  is  nearly  as 
comical  as  that  matchless  performer's.  \\  hen 
aided  by  Ben's  singular  mobility  of  feature, 
his  knowing  winks  and  grins  and  shmea  and 
nods,  together  with  a  certain  dry  shrewdness, 
a  habit  of  saying  sharp  things,  and  a  marvel- 
ous gift  of  impudence,  it  forms  as  fine  a  spe- 
cimen as  possible  of  a  humorous  country  boy, 
an  oddity  in  embryo.     Every  body  likes  Ben, 
except  his  butts ;  (which  may  comprise  half 
his  acquaintance ;)  and  of  them  no  one  so  tho- 
roughly hates  and  dreads  him  as  our  parish 
school-master,  a  most  worthy  King  Log,  whom 
Ben  dumfounds  twenty  times  a  day.    He  ia  a 
great  ornament  of  the  cricket-pound,  has  a 
real  genius  for  the  game,  and  displajs  it  after 
a  very  original  manner,  under  the  disguise  of 
awkwardness — as  the  clown  shows  off  his 
agility  in  a  pantomime.  Nothing  comes  amiss 
to  him.— By  the  by,  he  would  have  been  the 
very  lad  for  us  in  our  present  dilemma ;  not  a 
horse  in  England  could  master  Ben  Kirby. 
But  we  are  too  far  from  him  now— -and  per* 
haps  it  is  as  well  that  we  are  so.    I  believe 
that  the  rogue  has  a  kindness  for  me  in  re- 
membrance of  certain  apples  and  nuts,  which 
my  usual  companion,  who  delights  in  his  wit, 
is  accustomed  to  dole  out  to  him.    But  it  is 
a  Robin  Goodfellow,  nevertheless,  a  perfect 
Puck  that  loves  nothing  on  earth  so  well  as 
mischief.  Perhaps  the  horse  may  be  the  safer 
conductor  of  the  two. 
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The  sTenae  is  quite  alive  to-day.  Old  wo- 
men are  picking  up  twigs  and  acorns,  and  pigs 
of  all  sizes  doiog  their  utmost  to  spare  them 
the  latter  part  of  the  trouble;  boys  and  girls 
groping  for  beech-nuts  under  yonder  clump; 
dod  a  group  of  young  elves  collecting  as  many 
dead  leaves  as  they  can  find  to  feed  the  bon- 
fire whieh  is  smoking  away  so  briskly  amongst 
the  tTBeSf— a  sort  of  rehearsal  of  the  grand 
boofire  nine  days  hence ;  of  the  loyal  confia- 
^fioQ  of  the  areh  traitor  Guy  Fawkes,  which 
IS  aooually  solemnized  in  the  avenue,  aecoro- 
ymod  by  as  much  squibbery  and  cmckery  as 
007  boys  can  be^  or  borrow — ^not  to  say  steal . 
Ben  Kirby  is  a  great  man  on  the  5th  of  No- 
Tember.  All  the  savings  of  a  month,  the 
boarded  halfpence,  the  new  farthings,  the  very 
lock-pennr  go  off*  in  fumo  on  that  night.  For 
mj  part,  I  like  this  daylight  mockery  better. 
There  is  no  gunpowder — odious  gunpowder ! 
00  ooise  but  the  merry  shouts  of  the  small 
fry,  90  shrill  and  happy,  and  the  cawing  of  the 
n>oka  who  are  wheeling  in  large  circles  over- 
bead,  and  wondering  what  is  going  forward  in 
their  territory — seeming  in  their  loud  clamour 
lo  ask  what  that  light  smoke  may  mean  that 
cvU  80  urettily  amongst  their  old  oaks,  tow- 
ering as  tf  to  meet  the  clouds.  There  is  some- 
tkbg  very  intelligent  in  the  ways  of  that  black 
people  the  rooks,  particularly  in  their  wonder. 
Inppoee  it  results  from  their  numbers  and 
viiitjr  of  porpose,  a  sort  of  collective  and  cx>r- 
poraie  wisdom.  Yet  geese  congregate  also ; 
■nd  geese  never  by  any  chance  look  wise. 
Bat  then  geese  are  a  domestic  fowl ;  we  have 
tailed  them ;  and  rooks  are  free  commoners 
of  oataie«  who  use  the  habitations  we  provide 
for  them«  tenant  our  groves  and  oar  avenues, 
tad  never  dream  of  becoming  our  subjects. 

What  a  labyrinth  of  a  road  this  is!     I  do 

think  there  are  four  turnings  in  the  short  half- 

vili*  between  the  avenue  and  the  mill.    And 

vbal  a  pity,  as  my  companion  observes — not 

that  ogr  good  and  jolly  miller,  the  very  repre- 

watative  of  the  old  English  yeomanry,  should 

^  ao  rich*  hot  that  one  consequence  of  his 

nehes  should  be  the  pulling  down  of  the  pret- 

tieat  old  mill  that  ever  looked  at  itself  in  the 

Lvldon,  with  the  picturesque  low-browed  ir- 

jR^lar  eotlage,  which  stood  with  its  ligrht- 

p<nQted  roof,  its  clustered  chimneys,  and  its 

trer-opeo  door,  looking  like  the  real  abode  of 

ecfflfort  and  hospitality,  to  build  this  huge, 

>^nj(«  frightful,  red-brick  mill,  as  ugly  as  a 

D)nu&etory,  and  this  great  square  house,  ugly 

and  fed  to  match,  just  behind.    The  old  build- 

*nga  always  used  to  remind  me  of  WoUptt's 

^Qtifol  engraving  of  a  scene  in  the  Maid  of 

iihe  Mill,    ft  will  be  long  before  any  artist 

1^  make  a  drawing  of  this.    Only  think  of 

l^ia  redness  in  a  picture!  this  boiled  lobster 

of  a  bouse!     Falstaff's  description  of  Bar- 

^fh^n  Dose  would  look  pale  in  the  compari- 

[Heia  is  that  monstrous  machine  of  a  tilted 


wagon,  with  its  load  of  flour,  and  its  four  fat 
horses.  I  wonder  whether  our  horse  will 
have  the  decency  to  get  out  of  the  way.  If 
he  does  not,  I  am  sure  we  cannot  make  him ; 
and  that  enormous  ship  upon  wheels,  that  ark 
on  dry  land,  would  roll  over  us  like  the  car  of 
Juggernaut  Really — Oh  no !  there  is  no  dan- 
ger now.  I  should  have  remembered  that  it 
is  ray  friend  Samuel  Long  who  drives  the  mill- 
team.  He  will  take  care  of  us.  *'  Thank  you, 
Samuel !"  And  Samuel  has  put  us  on  our 
way,  steered  us  safely  past  his  was;on,  escort* 
ed  us  over  the  bridge ;  and  now,  having  seen 
us  through  our  immediate  difficulties,  has 
parted  from  us  with  a  very  civil  bow  and 
good-humoured  smile,  as  one  who  is  always 
civil  and  good-humoured,  but  with  a  certain 
triumphant  masterful  look  in  his  eyes,  which 
I  have  noted  in  men,  even  the  best  of  them, 
when  a  woman  gets  into  straits  by  attempting 
manly  employments.  He  has  done  us  great 
good  though,  and  may  hti  allowed  his  little 
feeling  of  superiority.  The  parting  salute  he 
bestowed  on  our  steed,  in  the  shape  of  an  as- 
tounding crack  of  his  huge  whip,  has  put  that 
refractory  animal  on  his  mettle.  On  we  go 
fast!  past  the  glazier's  pretty  house,  with  its 
porch  and  its  filbert  walk ;  along  the  narrow 
lane  bordered  with  elms,  whose  fallen  leaves 
have  made  the  road  one  yellow;  past  that 
little  farm-house  with  the  horse-chesnut  trees 
before,  glowing  like  oranges ;  past  the  white- 
washed school  on  the  other  side,  gay  with 
October  roses ;  past  the  park,  and  the  lodge, 
and  the  mansion,  where  once  dwelt  the  great 
earl  of  Clarendon; — and  now  the  rascal  has 
begun  to  discover  that  Samuel  Long  and  his 
whip  are  a  mile  off,  and  that  his  mistress  is 
driving  him,  and  he  slackens  his  pace  accord- 
ingly. Perhaps  he  feels  the  beauty  of  the 
road  just  here,  and  goes  slowly  to  enjoy  it. 
Very  beautiful  it  certainly  is.  The  park  pal- 
ing forms  the  boundary  on  one  side,  with  fine 
clumps  of  oak,  and  deer  in  all  attitudes;  the 
water,  tufted  with  alders,  flowing  along  on 
the  other.  Another  turn,  and  the  water  winds 
away,  succeeded  by  a  low  hedge,  and  a  sweep 
of  green  meadows;  whilst  the  park  and  its 
paling  are  replaced  by  a  steep  bank,  on  which 
stands  a  small,  quiet,  village  ale-house ;  and 
higher  up,  embosomed  in  wood,  is  the  little 
country  church,  with  its  sloping  church-yard 
and  its  low  white  steeple,  peeping  out  from 
amongst  magnificent  yew-trees : 

^  Ho|[e  trunks!  and  each  particalar  trunk  a  growth 
Of  interlwiflted  fibres  aerpentine 
Up-coiliog  and  invet'rately  convolved." 

WoaoswoRTB. 

No  village-church  was  ever  more  happily 
placed.  It  is  the  very  image  of  the  peace  and 
humbleness  inculcated  within  its  walls. 

Ah !  here  is  a  higher  hill  rising  before  us, 
almost  like  a  mountain.  How  grandly  the 
view  opens  as  we  ascend  over  that  wild  banky 
overgrown  with  fern,  and  heath,  and  gorse»| 
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and  between  those  tall  hollies,  glowinsr  with 
their  coral  berries !  What  an  expanse !  But 
we  have  little  time  to  gaze  at  present ;  for  that 
piece  of  perversity,  our  horse,  who  has  walked 
over  so  mach  level  ground,  has  now,  inspired, 
I  presume,  by  a  desire  to  revisit  his  stable, 
taken  it  into  that  unaccountable  noddle  of  his 
to  trot  up  this,  the  very  steepest  hill  in  the 
county.  Here  we  are  on  the  top ;  and  in  five 
minutes  we  have  reached  the  lawn  gate,  and 
are  in  the  very  midst  of  that  beautiful  piece 
of  art  or  nature  (I  do  not  know  to  which  class 
it  belongs,)  the  pleasure-ground  of  F.  Hill. 
Never  was  the  "  prophetic  eye  of  taste'*  ex- 
erted with  more  magical  skill  than  in  these 
plantations.  Thirty  years  ago  this  place  had 
no  existence ;  it  was  a  mere  undistinguished 
tract  of  field  and  meadow  and  common  land ; 
now  it  is  a  mimic  forest,  delighting  the  eye 
with  the  finest  combinations  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  rarest  effects  of  form  and  foliage, 
and  bewildering  the  mind  with  its  green 
glades,  and  impervious  recesses,  and  appa- 
rently interminaole  extent  It  is  the  triumph 
of  landscape  gardening,  and  never  more  beau- 
tiful than  m  this  autumn  sunset,  lighting  up 
the  ruddy  beech  and  the  spotted  sycamore, 
and  gilding  the  shining  fir-cones  that  hang  so 
thickly  amongst  the  dark  pines.  The  robins 
are  singing  around  us,  as  if  they  too  felt  the 
magic  of  the  hour.  How  gracefully  the  road 
winds  through  the  leafy  labyrinth,  leading 
imperceptibly  to  the  more  ornamented  sweep. 
Here  we  are  at  the  door  amidst  geraniums, 
and  carnations,  and  jasmines,  still  in  flower. 
Ah !  here  is  a  flower  sweeter  than  all,  a  bird 
gayer  than  the  robin,  the  little  bird  that  chirps 
to  the  tune  of  "mamma!  mamma!"  tne 
briffht-faced  fairy,  whose  tiny  feet  come  pat- 
tering along,  making  a  merry  music,  mam- 
ma's own  Frances !  And  following  her  gui- 
dance, here  we  are  in  the  dear  round  room, 
time  enough  to  catch  the  last  rays  of  the  sun, 
as  they  light  the  noble  landscape  which  lies 
like  a  panorama  around  us,  lingering  longest 
on  that  long  island  of  old  thorns  and  stunted 
oaks,  the  oasis  of  B.  Heath,  and  then  vanish- 
ing in  a  succession  of  gorgeous  clouds. 

October  28. —  Another  soft  and  brilliant 
morning.  But  the  pleasures  of  to-day  roust 
be  written  in  short-band.  I  have  left  myself 
no  room  for  notes  of  admiration. 

First  we  drove  about  the  coppice ;  an  ex- 
tensive wood  of  oak,  and  elm,  and  beech, 
chiefly  the  former,  which  adjoins  the  park 
paling  of  F.  Hill,  of  which  demesne,  indeed, 
it  forms  one  of  the  most  delightful  parts.  The 
roads  through  the  coppice  are  studiously  wild, 
so  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  mere  cart- 
tracts;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  ground 
is  tumbled  about,  the  steep  declivities,  the 
sunny  slopes,  the  sudden  swells  and  falls, 
now  a  close  narrow  valley,  then  a  sharp  as- 
eent  to  an  eminence,  commanding  an  immense 
extent  of  prospect,  have  a  striking  air  of  na- 


tural beauty,  developed  and  heightened  by  thi 
perfection  of  art.  All  this,  indeed,  was  fami 
liar  to  me ;  the  colouring  only  was  new. 
had  been  there  in  early  spring,  when  thi 
fragrant  palms  were  on  the  willow,  and  thi 
yellow  tassels  on  the  hazel,  and  every  twij 
was  swelling  with  renewed  life;  and  I  bai 
been  there  again  and  again  in  the  green  leafl 
ness  of  midsummer;  but  never  as  now,  whei 
the  dark  verdure  of  the  fir-plantations,  hanginj 
over  the  picturesque  and  unequal  paling,  pad 
ly  covere«i  with  moss  and  ivy,  contrast  so  re 
markably  with  the  shining  orange-leaves  o 
the  beech,  already  half  fallen,  the  pale  yellof 
of  the  scattering  elm,  the  deeper  and  richei 
tints  of  the  oak,  and  the  glossy  stems  of  th< 
"lady  of  the  woods,"  the  delicate  weepioj; 
birch.  The  underwood  is  no  less  picturesque 
The  red-spotted  leaves  and  redder  berries  of  th< 
old  thorns,  the  scarlet  festoons  of  the  bramble 
the  tall  fern  of  every  hue,  seem  to  vie  witt 
the  brilliant  mosaic  of  the  ground,  now  cover 
ed  with  dead  leaves  and  strewn  with  fir-cones 
now,  where  a  little  glade  intervenes,  gay  witl 
various  mosses  and  splendid  fungi,  Ho^ 
beautiful  is  this  coppice  to-day !  especial h 
where  the  little  spring,  as  clear  as  crystal 
comes  bubbling  out  from  the  **  old  fantastic' 
beech  root,  and  trickles  over  the  grass,  brighi 
and  silent  as  the  dew  in  a  )fay  morning.  Tb< 
wood  pigeons  (who  are  just  returned  from 
their  summer  migration,  and  aie  cropping  thi 
ivy  berries)  add  their  low  cooings,  the  verj 
note  of  love,  to  the  slight  fluttering  of  the 
fallen  leaves  in  the  quiet  air,  giving  a  voice  tc 
the  sunshine  and  the  beauty.  This  coppice  ifi 
a  place  to  live  and  die  in.  But  we  must  ^, 
And  how  fine  is  the  ascent  which  leads  u« 
again  into  the  world,  past  those  cottages  bid- 
den as  in  a  pit,  and  by  that  hanging  orchard 
and  that  rough  heathy  bank !  The  scenery  in 
this  one  spot  has  a  wildnese,  an  abruptnesi 
of  rise  ana  fall,  rare  in  any  part  of  England, 
rare  above  all  in  this  rich  and  lovely  but  mo- 
notonous county.  It  is  Switzerland  in  minia- 
ture. 

And  now  we  cross  the  hill  to  pay  a  morning 
visit  to  the  family  at  the  great  house,— another 
fine  place,  commanding  another  fine  sweep  oi 
country.  The  park  studded  with  old  trees  and 
sinking  gently  into  a  valley,  rich  in  wood  and 
water,  is  in  the  best  style  of  ornamental  land- 
scape, though  more  according  to  the  common 
routine  of  gentlemen's  seats  than  the  singular- 
ly original  place  which  we  have  just  left 
There  is,  however,  one  distinctive  beauty  in 
the  grounds  of  the  great  house;— the  macni* 
ficent  firs  which  shade  the  terraces  and  sur- 
ronnd  the  sweep,  giving  out  in  summer  odours 
really  Sabean,  and  now  in  this  low  autumn 
sun  producing  an  effect  almost  magical,  a^  the 
huge  red  trunks,  garlanded  with  ivy,  stand  oat 
from  the  deep  shsdows  like  an  army  of  ^\ax\\»* 
In-doors — Oh  I  must  not  take  my  readent  in- 
doors, or  we  shall  never  get  away !— In-doors 
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the  tuaahine  is  brighter  still ;  for  there,  in  a 
!ofty  ligbtsome  room,  sits  a  damsel  fair  and 
arch  and  piquanie^  one  whom  Titian  or  Velas* 
ques  Bhoald  be  bora  again  to  paint,  leanincr 
orex  u  instjument*  as  sparkling  and  fanciful 
I  as  henelf,  singing  pretty  French  romances, 
aod  Scottish  Jacobite  songs,  and  all  sorts  of 
gneefsl  tnd  airy  drolleries  picked  np  I  know 
not  where — (an  English  improTYisatrice !  a 
^yer  Anoot  Lyle !  whilst  her  sister,  of  a 
I  hiVber  order  of  beanty,  and  with  an  earnest 
;  kindness  in  her  smile  that  deepens  its  power, 
'  lendi  to  the  piano*  as  her  father  to  the  violin, 
ui  expression,  a  sensibility,  a  spirit,  an  elo- 
mience,  almost  soperhnman— almost  divine! 
Oh  to  hear  these  two  instruments  accompany- 
k%  my  dear  companion  (I  forgot  to  say  that 
she  i«  a  singer  worthy  to  be  so  accompanied) 
in  iUydn's  exquisite  canzonet,  **  She  never 
told  her  love,'^ — to  hear  her  voice,  with  all  its 
power,  its  sweetness,  its  gush  of  sound,  so 
•astaised  and  assisted  by  modnlations  that  ri- 
valled its  intensity  of  expression ;  to  hear  at 
noce  sQch  poetry,  such  music,  such  execution, 
is  a  pleasure  never  to  be  forgotten,  or  mixed 
«ith  meaner  things.    I  seem  to  hear  it  still. 

Af  in  the  bmttmg  •pring-tiBie  o'er  the  eye 
Of  one  who  haunli  the  fielde  fiiir  vtsioni  creep 
Beneath  the  closed  lidi  (efbre  dull  sleep 

Dim  the  faick  fancy)  of  tweet  flowen  that  lie 

Ob  giwey  banks,  oxfcp  of  orient  dfre. 
And  psiest  primroite  snd  blue  violet. 
All  in  their  fresh  and  dewy  besuty  set, 

PiemrM  within  the  sense,  aiid  will  not  fly : 

6d  io  siaie  ear  rMounds  end  lives  a|^n 
One  mingled  nielody<— a  voice,  a  pair 
Of  iosfmioenti  most  voice-like!  Of  the  air 

Rtther  than  of  the  earth  seems  that  high  strain 

A  •pfiCu  song.  aiKf  worthy  of  the  train 
Ttet  sooth'd  old  PtoKfeto  with  mnsic  rare. 


A  PARTING  GLANCE  AT  OUR 
VILLAGE. 

'  It  is  now  eighteen  months  since  our  ▼illsge 
first  est  for  its  picture,  and  I  cannot  say  fare- 
w«ll  to  my  courteous  readers,  without  giving 
Ittwo  some  little  intelligence  of  our  goings  on, 
t  tort  of  parting  glance  at  us  and  oar  condi- 
uoi.  In  ootward  appearance  it  hath,  I  snp- 
P<^.  oodergone  less  alteration  than  any  place 
of  its  ioehes  io  the  kincrdom.  There  it  stands, 
<  the  sane  long  straggling  street  of  pretty  cot- 
^*^t  divided  by  pretty  gardens,  wholly  un- 
ciansH  in  size  or  appearance,  nnincreased 
m^  Qsdiminished  by  a  single  brick.  To  be 
>vi^»  yesterday  evening  a  slight  misfortune 
Wppened  to  our  goodly  tenement,  occasioned 
^the  onhicfcy  diligence  mentioned  in  my  first 
'iMCice,  which,  under  the  conduct  of  a  sleepy 
ifeuhiDSfl,  and  a  restive  horse,  contrived  to 
^soek  down  and  demolish  the  wall  of  onr 

*  The  diial  harp. 


ooort,  and  fairly  to  drire  through  the  front 
grarden,  thereby  destroying  sundry  curious 
stocks,  carnations,  and  geraniums.  It  is  a 
mercy  that  the  nnruly  steed  was  content  with 
battering  the  wall;  for  the  messuage  itself 
would  come  about  our  ears  at  the  touch  of  a 
finger,  and  really  there  is  one  little  end  par- 
lour, an  after-thought  of  the  original  builder, 
which  stands  so  temptingly  in  the  way,  that 
I  wonder  the  sagacious  quadruped  missed  it 
There  was  quite  din  enough  without  that  ad- 
dition. The  three  insides  (ladies)  squalling 
from  the  interior  of  that  commodious  vehicle ; 
the  outsides  (gentlemen)  swearing  on  the  roof; 
the  coachman  still  half  asleep,  but  unconscious- 
ly blowing  his  horn ;  we  in  the  bouse  scream- 
ing and  scolding;  the  passers-by  shouting  and 
hallooing;  and  May,  who  little  brooked  such 
an  invasion  of  her  territories,  barking  in  her 
tremendous  lion-note,  and  putting  down  the 
other  noises  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  But  pas- 
sengers, coachman,  horses,  and  spectators,  all 
righted  at  last;  and  there  is  no  harm  done  but 
to  my  flowers  and  to  the  wall.  May,  how- 
ever, stands  bewailing  the  ruins,  for  that  low 
wall  was  her  fsYOurite  haunt;  she  used  to 
parade  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  top  of 
It,  as  if  to  show  herself,  just  after  the  manner 
of  a  peacock  on  the  top  of  a  house ;  and  would 
sit  or  lie  for  hours  on  the  comer  next  the  gate, 
basking  in  the  sunshine  like  a  marble  statue. 
Really  ejie  has  qnite  the  air  of  one  who  la- 
ments the  destruction  of  personal  property; 
but  the  wall  is  to  be  rebuilt  to>morrow,  with 
old  weather-stained  bricks — no  patch-work  ! 
and  exactly  in  the  same  form ;  May  herself 
will  not  find  the  difference;  so  that  in  the  way 
of  alteration  this  little  misfortune  will  pass  for 
nothing.  Neither  have  we  any  improvpments 
worth  calling  such.  Except  that  the  wheeler's 
green  door  hath  been  retouched,  out  of  the 
sarne  pot  (as  I  judge  from  the  tint)  with 
which  he  furbished  up  our  new-old  pony- 
chaise  ;  that  the  shop-window  of  our  neigh- 
bour, the  universal  dealer,  hath  been  beauti- 
fied, and  his  name  and  calling  splendidly  set 
forth  in  yellow  letters  on  a  black  ground ;  and 
that  our  landlord  of  the  Rose  hath  hoisted  a 
new  sign  of  unparalleled  splendour;  one  side 
consisting  of  a  full-faced  damask  rose,  of  the 
size  and  Hue  of  a  piony,  the  other  of  a  maiden 
blush  in  profile,  which  looks  exactly  like  a 
carnation,  so  that  both  flowers  sre  considera- 
bly indebted  to  the  modesty  of  the  **  out-of- 
door  artist,*'  who  has  warily  written  The  Rose 
:  under  each ;— except  these  trifling  ornaments, 
which  nothing  but  the  jealous  eye  of  a  lover 
I  could  detect,  the  dear  place  is  altogether  un- 
I  changed. 

I     The  only  real  improvement  with  which  we 
I  have  been  visited  for  our  sins — (I  hate  all  in- 
novation, whether  for  better  or  worse,  as  if  I 
was  a  furionsTory,  or  a  woman  of  three-score 
and  ten)  — the  only  misfortune  of  that  sort 
I  which  has  befallen  ns,  is  underfoot  The  road 
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has  been  adjusted  on  the  plan  of  Bfr.  Mae« 
Adam  ;  and  a  tremendous  operation  it  is.    I 
do  not  know  what  good  may  ensue ;  but  for 
the  last  six  months,  some  part  or  other  of  the 
highway  has  been  impassable  for  any  feet^ 
except  such  as  are  shod  by  the  blacksmith ; 
and  even  the  four-footed  people  who  wear  iron 
shoes,  make  wry  faces,  poor  things !  at  those 
stones,  enemies  to  man  and  beast    However, 
the  business  is  nearly  done  now ;  we  are  co- 
vered with  sharp  flints  every  inch  of  us,  except 
a  **  bad  step*'  up  the  hill,  which,  indeed,  looks 
like  a  bit  cut  out  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
fitter  for  camels  and  caravans  than  for  Chris- 
tian horses  and  coaches ;  a  point,  which,  in 
spite  of  my  dislike  of  alteration,  I  was  forced 
to  acknowledge  to  our  surveyor,  a  portly  gen- 
tleman, who,  in  a  smart  gig,  drawn  by  a  pranc- 
ing steed,  was  kicking  up  a  prodigious  dust 
at  that  very  moment.    He  and  I  ought  to  be 
great  enemies ;  for,  besides  the  Mac  Adamite 
enormity  of  the  stony  road,  he  hath  actually 
been  guilty  of  tree-murder,  having  been  an  ac- 
cessary before  the  fdct  in  the  death  of  three 
limes  along  the  rope-walk— dear  sweet  inno- 
cent limes,  that  did  no  harm  on  earth  except 
shading  the  path!  I  never  should  have  for- 
given that  offence,  had  not  their  removal,  by 
opening  a  beautiful  view  from  the  village  up 
the  hill,  reconciled  even  my  tree-loving  eye  to 
their  abstraction.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  though 
we  have  had  twenty  little  squabbles,  there  is 
no  bearing  malice  with  our  surveyor ;  he  is  so 
civil  and  good-humoured,  such  an  honest  eai^ 
neatness  in  his  vocation  (which  is  gratuitous 
by  the  by),  and  such  an  intense  conviction 
that  the  state  of  the  turnpike  road  between  B. 
and  K.  is  the  principal  affair  of  this  life,  that 
I  would  not  undeceive  him  for  the  world. 
How  often  have  I  seen  him  on  a  cold  winter 
morning,  with  a  face  all  frost  and  business, 
greatH^oated  up  to  the  eyes,  driving  from  post 
to  ^ost,  from  one  gang  of  labourers  to  another, 
praising,  scolding,  ordering,  cheated,  laughed 
at,  and  liked  by  them  all !    Well,  when  once 
the  hill  is  finished,  we  shall  have  done  with 
him  for  ever,  as  he  used  to  tell  me  by  way  of 
consolation,  when  I  shook  my  head  at  him,  as 
he  went  jolting  along  over  his  dear  new  roads, 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  springs  and  his 
bones :  we  shall  see  no  more  of  him ;  for  the 
MacAdam  ways  are  warranted  not  to  wear 
out.    So  be  it ;  I  never  wish  to  see  a  road- 
mender  again. 

But  if  the  form  of  ontward  things  be  all  un- 
changed around  us,  if  the  dwellings  of  man 
remain  the  same  to  the  sight  and  the  touch,  the 
little  world  within  hath  undergone  its  usual 
mutations ; — the  hive  is  the  same,  but  of  the 
bees  some  are  dead  and  some  are  flown  away, 
and  some  that  we  left  insects  in  the  shell,  are 
already  putting  forth  their  young  wings.— 
Children  in  our  village  really  sprout  up  like 
mushrooms;  the  air  is  so  promotive  t)f  growth, 
that  the  rogues  spring  into  men  and  women, 


as  if  touched  by  Harlequin's  wand,  snd  are 
Goite  offended  if  one  happens  to  ssy  or  do  any 
thinff  which  has  a  reference  to  their  previous 
conoition.  My  father  grievously  affronted 
Sally  L.  only  yesterday,  by  bestowing  upon 
her  a  great  lump  of  ginger-bread,  with  which 
he  had  stuffed  his  pockets  at  a  fair.  She  imme- 
diately, as  she  said,  gave  it  to  the  '*  children.'* 
Now  Sally  cannot  be  above  twelve  to  tny  cer- 
tain knowledge,  though  taller  than  I  am.— 
Lizzy  herself  is  growing  womanly.  I  actu- 
ally caught  that  little  lady  stuck  upon  a  chest 
of  drawers,  contemplating  herself  in  the  glass, 
and  striving  with  all.  her  might  to  gather  the 
rich  curls  that  hang  about  her  neck,  and  turn 
them  under  a  comb.  Well !  if  Sally  and 
Lizzy  live  to  be  old  maids,  they  may  proba- 
bly make  the  amende  honondtle  to  time,  and 
wish  to  be  thought  young  again.  In  the  mean 
while,  shall  we  walk  up  the  street  ? 

The  first  cottage  is  that  of  Mr.  H.  the  pa- 
triot, the  illuminator,  the  independent  and 
sturdy,  yet  friendly  member  of  our  little  state, 
who,  stout  and  cemely,  with  a  handsome  chaise- 
cart,  a  strong  mare,  and  a  neat  garden,  might 
have  passed  for  a  portrait  of  that  enviable  class 
of  Englishmen,  who,  after  a  youth  of  frugal 
industry,  sit  down  in  some  retired  place  to 
'*  live  upon  their  means."  He  and  his  wife 
seemed  the  happiest  couple  on  earth ;  except 
a  little  too  much  leisure,  I  never  suspected 
that  they  had  one  trouble  or  one  care.  But 
Care,  the  witch,  will  come  everywhere,  even 
to  that  happiest  station  and  this  prettiest  place. 
She  came  m  one  of  her  most  terrific  forms- 
blindness — or  (which  is  perhaps  still  more 
tremendous)  the  faint  glimmering  light  and 
gradual  darkness  which  precedes  the  total 
eclipse.  For  a  long  time  we  had  missed  the 
pleasant  bustling  officionsness,  the  little  ser- 
vices, the  voluntary  tasks,  which  our  good 
neighbour  loved  so  well.  Fruit  trees  were 
bli^ted,and  escaped  his  grand  specific  fumi- 
gation; wasps  multiplied,  and  their  nests  re- 
mained untraced  ;  the  cheerful  modest  knock 
with  which,  just  at  the  very  hour  when  he 
knew  it  could  be  spared,  he  presented  himself 
to  ask  for  the  newspaper,  was  heard  no  more; 
he  no  longer  hung  over  his  gate  to  waylay 
passengers,  and  entice  them  into  chat ;  at  last 
he  even  left  off  driving  his  little  ehaise«  and 
was  only  seen  moping  up  and  down  the  gar- 
den walk,  or  stealing  gropingly  from  the  wood- 
pile to  the  house.  He  evidently  shunned  con- 
versation or  questions,  forbade  his  wife  to  tell 
what  ailed  him,  and  even  when  he  put  a  green 
shade  over  his  darkened  eyes,  fled  from  hu- 
man sympathy  with  a  stem  pride  that  seemed 
almost  ashamed  of  the  humbling  infirmity. 
That  strange  (but  to  a  vigorous  and  heallhf 
man  perhaps  natural)  feeling  soon  softened. 
The  disease  increased  hourly,  and  he  became 
dependent  on  his  excellent  wife  for  every  com- 
fort and  relief.  She  had  many  willing  assist- 
ants in  her  labour  of  love ;  all  his  neighbours 
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rtrore  U>  ntom,  aocovding  to  their  MTeral 
meant,  tke  kiodiMW  whicb  all  had  received 
from  bim  in  aome  ahape  or  another.  The  cohih 
txj  boyt,  to  wboee  aenrice  he  bad  devoted  so 
Dueh  tine,  in  ahaping  bata^  cooatmeting  bowa 
aad  vmw%  and  other  qnipa  and  trickeriea  of 
tb€  time  natore,  vied  with  each  other  in  peN 
formiot;  little  officea  about  the  yard  and  atable; 
tod  Johfl  fiTana,  the  half-wittMl  gardener,  to 
wbom  be  had  been  a  conatant  friend,  repaid 
bis  fottfoees  by  the  moat  unwearied  attention. 
Gntitode  eeenied  to  aharpen  poor  John*B  per> 
eeptioQ  and  facoltiea.  There  ia  an  old  roan 
in  our  pariab  work-houae,  who  oceaaionally 
wilkt  ihraogh  the  atreet,  led  by  a  little  boy 
holding  the  end  of  a  lon^  atiek.  The  idea  of 
tbu  man,  who  had  lived  in  otter  blindneaa  for 
tbinr  yeara,  waa  alwaya  aingularly  diatreaaing 
to  Mr.  H.  I  ahall  never  forget  the  addreaa 
witb  wbieh  our  airople  gardener  oaed  to  try 
lodifeit  bia  attention  from  thia  miaerable  fel- 
low«cafferer.  He  woald  get  between  theoa  to 
prevent  the  poaaibility  of  recognition  by  the 
^  and  ttacertain  viaion ;  would  talk  loudly 
to  drown  the  peculiar  noiae,  the  aort  of  duet 
«f  ifet,  eaoaed  by  the  quick  abort  atepa  of  the 
ckiM,  and  the  alow  irregular  tread  of  the  old 
Ban ;  be  would  turn  the  converaation  with  an 
airoitoeae  and  acoteneea  that  naight  put  to 
ibaine  the  proudesi  intellect.  So  paaaed  many 
nontba.  At  laat  Mr.  H.  waa  perauaded  to 
coosnlt  a  celebrated  oculiat,  and  Uie  reault 
VM  moat  comforting.  The  diaeaae  waa  aacer- 
taM  to  be  a  cataract ;  and  now  with  the  in- 
crease of  darkneaa  came  an  increaae  of  hope. 
Tke  film  spread,  thickened,  ripened,  apeedily 
uri  healthily;  and  to-day  the  reqniaita  ope- 
ntioa  bu  been  performed  with  equal  akill  and 
toooeaa.  Yoa  may  atill  aee  aome  of  the  coon- 
^  boya  lingering  round  the  gate  with  looks 
«f  itronf  aira  wondering  interest;  poor  John 
b  KAing  to  and  fro,  he  knows  not  for  what, 
mble  to  rest  a  moment;  Mra.  H.,  too,  is 
^Itiogia  the  garden  ahedding  teara  of  thank- 
fibfaa;  and  he  who  came  to  support  their 
ifint,  the  atoot  atrong-bearted  farmer  A., 
«^Qa  trembling  and  overcome.  The  most 
tBAqoil  person  in  the  house  is  probably  the 
pttieat:  he  bore  the  operation  with  resolute 
^9t9szndke  hat  seen  agaitL  Think  of  the 
hliia  boaod  up  in  those  tour  words !  He  is 
IB  dirbnesa  now,  and  must  remain  ao  for  aome 
*^ba;  bat  be  baa  aeen,  and  he  will  aee;  and 
tbi  bcmt^le  cottage  ia  again  a  happy  dwelling. 
Nasi  we  come  to  the  shoemaker's  abode. 
AO  li  ouahanged  there,  except  that  its  roaster 
^mea  more  industrious  and  more  pale-faced, 
^  that  hia  fair  daughter  is  a  notable  exem- 
Pjifieation  of  the  developement  which  I  have 
^^y  noticed  amongst  our  young  thinga.  Bat 
«M  ia  in  the  real  traaaition  state,  just  eroerg- 
g  from  the  erysalis— and  the  eighteen  months 
vtvveii  foorieen  and  a  half  and  sixteen,  would 
.aeUmatpkose  a  child  into  a  woman  all  the 
^U  over.    8he  is  atill  pretty,  hot  not  so 
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elegant  as  when  she  wore  frocks  and  pin-a- 
forea,  and  unoonacioualy  olaaeical,  parted  her 
long  brown  locks  in  the  middle  of  her  fore- 
head, and  twiated  them  up  in  a  knot  behind, 
giving  to  her  finely-shaped  head  and  throat 
the  air  of  a  Grecian  atatue.  Then  ahe  waa 
atirring  all  day  in  her  small  houaewifery,  or 
her  busy  idleneea,  delving  and  digging  in  her 
flower-border,  toasinj^  and  dangling  every  in- 
fant that  came  withm  her  reach,  feeding  piga 
and  poultry,  playing  with  May,  and  prattling 
with  an  open-hearted  frankness  to  the  country 
lads,  who  aaaemble  at  evening  in  the  ahop  to 
enjoy  a  little  gentle  goaaiping ;  for  be  it  known 
to  my  London  readera,  that  the  ahoemaker's 
in  a  country  village  is  now  what  (according 
to  tradition  and  the  old  novels)  the  barber'a 
uaed  to  be,  the  reeort  of  all  the  male  news- 
mongers, eapecially  the  young.  Then  she 
talked  to  theae  viaitera  gaily  and  openly,  aang 
and  laughed  and  ran  in  and  out,  and  took  no 
more  thought  of  a  young  man  than  of  a  goa* 
ling.  Then  she  waa  only  fourteen.  Now  ahe 
wears  got^na  and  aprona, — puta  her  hair  in 
paper,  baa  left  off  ainging,  talks, —  baa  left 
oflr  running,  walks, -^nuraes  the  infants  with 
a  grave  aolemn  grace,  ^  baa  entirely  cut  her 
former  playmate  Mayflower,  who  toaaea  her 
pretty  head  aa  much  as  to  aay«>who  cares  t 
— and  baa  nearly  renounced  all  acquaintance 
with  the  viaitera  of  the  ahop,  who  are  by  no 
meana  disposed  to  take  roattera  so  quietly. 
There  ahe  stands  on  the  threshold,  shv  and 
deroure,  juat  vooohaafing  a  formal  noa  or  a 
faint  smile  aa  they  paaa,  and,  if  she  in  her 
turn  be  compelled  to  paaa  the  open  door  of 
their  news-room  (for  toe  working  apartment 
is  separate  from  the  house)  edging  along  aa 
slyly  and  cuincingly  aa  if  there  were  no  such 
beinga  aa  youn^  men  in  the  world.  Exquisite 
coquette !  I  think  (she  ia  my  opposite  neigh- 
bour, and  I  have  a  ri^ht  to  watch  her  doings, 
—the  right  of  retaliation),  there  is  one  youth 
particularly  diatingniahed  by  her  non-notice, 
one  whom  ahe  never  will  aee  or  apeak  to,  who 
standa  a  very  fair  chance  to  carry  her  off.  He 
is  called  Jem  Tanner,  and  ia  a  fine  lad,  with 
an  open  ruddy  countenance,  a  clear  blue  eye, 
and  curling  hair  of  that  tint  which  the  poets 
are  pleaaed  to  denominate  golden.  Though 
not  one  of  our  eleven,  he  waa  a  promising 
cricketer.  We  have  roissed  him  lately  on  the 
green  at  the  Sunday  evening  game,  and  I  find 
on  inqui^  that  he  now  visits  a  chapel  about 
a  mile  off,  where  he  is  the  best  male  ainger, 
as  our  nymph  of  the  shoe-shop  is  incompara- 
bly the  first  female.  I  am  not  fond  of  betting; 
but  I  WQuld  venture  the  lowest  stake  of  gen- 
tility, a  silver  threepence,  that,  before  the  win- 
ter ends,  a  wedding  will  be  the  result  of  these 
weekly  meetings  at  the  chapel.  In  the  long 
dark  eveninga,  when  the  father  has  enough  to 
do  in  piloting  the  mother  with  conjugal  gal- 
lantry through  the  dirty  lanes,  think  of  the 
opportunity  3iat  Jem  will  have  to  eaoort  the  I 
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daughter.  A  little  difficalty  he  may  hare  to 
encounter;  the  lass  will  be  coy  for  a  while; 
the  mother  will  talk  of  their  yoath,  the  father 
of  their  finances;  bat  the  marriage,  I  donbt 
not,  will  ensue. 

Next  in  order,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
is  the  blacksmith's  house.  Change  has  been 
busy  here  in  a  different  and  more  awful  form. 
Our  sometime  constable,  the  tipsiest  of  parish 
offioeia,  of  blacksmiths  and  of  men,  is  dead. 
Returning  from  a  revel  with  a  companion  as 
full  of  Mer  as  himself,  one  or  the  other,  or 
both,  eontriyed  to  overset  the  cart  in  a  ditch ; 
(the  living  scapegrace  is  pleased  to  lay  the 
blame  of  the  mishap  on  the  horse,  but  that  is 
contrary  to  all  prooability,  this  respectable 
quadruped  being  a  water  drinker;^  and  inward 
bruises,  acting  on  inflamed  blood  and  an  im- 
paired constitution,  carried  him  off  in  a  very 
short  time,  leaving  an  ailing  wife  and  eight 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  only  fourteen 
years  of  age.  This  sounds  like  a  very  trafirt- 
cal  story ;  yet,  perhaps,  because  the  loss  of  a 
drunken  husband  is  not  quite  so  great  a  ca- 
lamity as  the  loss  of  a  sober  one,  the  effect  of 
this  event  is  not  altogether  so  melancholy  as 
might  be  expected.  The  widow,  when  she 
was  a  wife,  bad  a  complaining  broken-spirited 
air,  a  peevish  manner,  a  whining  voice,  a  dis- 
mal countenance,  and  a  person  so  neglected 
and  slovenly,  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  she  had  once  been  remarkably  handsome. 
She  is  now  quite  another  woman.  The  very 
first  Sunday  she  put  on  her  weeds,  we  all  ob- 
served how  tidy  and  comfortable  she  looked ; 
how  much  her  countenance,  in  spite  of  a  de- 
cent show  of  tears,  was  improved,  and  how 
completely  through  all  her  sighings  her  tone 
had  lost  its  peevishness.  I  have  never  seen 
her  out  of  spirits  or  out  of  humour  since.  She 
talks  and  laughs  and  bustles  about,  managing 
her  journeymen  and  scolding  her  children  as 
notably  as  any  dame  in  the  parish.  The  very 
house  looks  more  cheerful ;  she  has  cut  down 
the  old  willow  trees  that  stood  in  the  court, 
and  let  in  the  light;  and  now  the  sun  glances 
brightly  from  the  casement  windows,  and 
plays  amidst  the  vine-leaves  and  the  clusters 
of  grapes  which  cover  the  walls ;  the  door  is 
newly  painted,  and  shines  like  the  face  of  its 
mistress ;  even  the  forge  has  lost  half  its  din- 
giness.  Every  thing  smiles.  She  indeed  talks 
by  fits  of  **poor  George,"  especially  when 
any  allusion  to  her  old  enemy,  mine  host  of 
the  Rose,  brings  the  deceased  to  her  memory ; 
then  she  bewails  (as  is  proper)  her  dear  hus- 
band and  her  desolate  condition ;  calls  herself 
a  lone  widow ;  sighs  over  her  eight  children ; 
complains  of  the  troubles  of  business,  and  tries 
to  persuade  herself  and  others  that  she  is  as 
wretched  as  a  good  wife  ought  to  be.  But 
this  will  not  do.  She  is  a  hapoier  woman 
than  she  has  been  any  time  these  fifteen  years, 
and  she  knows  it  My  dear  village-husbands, 
if  you  have  a  mind  that  your  wives  should  be 


really  sorry  when  you  die,  whether  by  m  fis 
from  a  cart  or  otherwise,  keep  from  the  al 
house! 

Next  comes  the  tall  thin  red  house,  thi 
ought  to  boast  genteeler  inmates  than  its  sho 
fat  mistress,  its  children,  its  pigs,  and  its  qoao 
tity  of  noise,  happiness,  and  vulgarity.  It 
din  is  greater  than  ever.  The  husband, 
merry  jolly  tar,  with  a  voice  that  sounds  as 
issuing  from  a  speaking-trumpet,  is  returnc 
from  a  voyage  to  India ;  and  another  little  oni 
a  chubby  roaring  boy,  has  added  his  lost 
cries  to  the  family  concert. 

This  door,  blockaded  by  huge  bales  < 
goods,  and  half  darkened  by  that  movin 
mountain,  the  tilted  wagon  of  the  S.  mi 
which  stands  before  it,  belongs  to  the  villa g 
shop.  Increase  has  been  here  too  in  evei 
shape.    Within  fourteen  months  two  litth 

Sretty,  quiet  girls,  have  come  into  the  wor1< 
efore  Fanny  could  well  manage  to  totu 
across  the  road  to  her  good  friend  the  nyrop 
of  the  shoe-shop,  Margaret  made  her  appea 
ance ;  and  poor  Fannv,  discarded  at  once  froi 
the  maid's  arms  and  her  mother*s  knee,  J« 
graded  from  the  rank  and  privilege  of  **  tli 
baby,'*  (for  at  that  age  precedence  is  strange! 
reversed,)  would  have  had  a  premature  fatt 
taste  of  the  instability  of  human  felicity,  b.i 
she  not  taken  refuge  with  that  best  of  uanei 
a  fond  father.  Every  thing  thrives  about  tfa 
shop,  from  the  rosy  children  to  the  neat  mai 
and  the  smart  apprentice.  No  room  now  fc 
lodgers,  and  no  need!  The  young  mantut 
making  school-mistresses,  the  old  inmates,  ar 
gone ;  one  of  them  not  very  far.  She  grei 
tired  of  scolding  little  boys  and  girls  aboi] 
their  A,  B,  C,  and  of  being  scolded  in  her  tur 
by  their  sisters  and  mothers  about  pelisses  an 
gowns ;  so  she  gave  up  both  trades  about 
year  ago,  and  has  been  ever  since  our  prett 
Harriet.  I  do  not  think  she  has  ever  repentei 
of  the  exchange,  tfiough  it  might  not  perhap 
have  been  made  so  soon,  had  not  her  eldc 
sister,  who  had  been  long  engaged  to  an  at 
tendant  at  one  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford 
thought  herself  on  the  point  of  marriage  joa 
as  our  housemaid  leA  us.  Poor  Betsy!  Sh 
had  fared  the  fate  of  many  a  prouder  maiden 
wearing  out  her  youth  in  expectation  of  th 
promotion  that  was  to  authorise  her  unioi 
with  the  man  of  her  heart  Many  a  year  ha^ 
she  waited  in  smiling  constancy,  fond  of  Wil 
Ham  in  no  common  measure,  and  proud  a 
him,  as  well  she  miffht  be ;  for,  when  the  vaea 
tion  so  far  lessened  his  duties  as  to  render : 
short  absence  practicable,  and  he  stole  up  her 
for  a  few  dajs  to  enjoy  her  company,  it  wft 
difficult  to  distinguish  him  in  air  ana  manner 
as  he  sauntered  about  in  elegant  iodoleoo 
with  his  fishing-rod  and  his  note,  from  th< 
young  Oxonians  his  masters.  At  last  promo 
tion  came ;  and  Betsy,  apprised  of  it,  by  ai 
affectionate  end  congratulatory  letter  from  hi; 
sister,   prepared   her  wedding-clothes,  ant 
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looked  bonily  for  the  bridegroom.    No  bride- 
IfToom   eame.     A  second  letter  announced, 
with  regret  and  indignation,  that  William  had 
I  made  anodier  choice,  and  was  to  be  married 
|earij  in  the  ensuing  month.    Poor  Betsy! 
I  We  were  alarmed  for  her  health,  almost  for 
I  her  life*    She  wept  incessantly,  took  no  food, 
wandered  recklessly  about  from  morning  till 
night,  ie«t  her  natural  rest,  her  flesh,  her  co- 
lour; sod  in  less  than  a  week  she  was  so 
tltervd,  that  no  one  would  have  known  her. 
Consolation  and  remonstrance  were  alike  re- 
jectedt  till  at  last  Harriet  happened  to  strike 
the  right  chord,  by  telling  her  that  **she  won- 
dered at  her  want  of  spirit**'   This  was  touch- 
ing her  on  the  point  of  honour ;  she  had  al- 
ways been  remarkably  high-spirited,  and  could 
it  little  brook  the  imputation  as  a  soldier,  or 
1  f^ntleman.    This  lucky  suggestion  gave  an 
immediate  tarn  to  her  feelings;  anger  and 
seom  succeeded  to  grief;  she  wiped  her  eyes, 
**  bnnmed  away  a  sigh,'*  and  began  to  scold 
most  manfully.    She  did  still  better.    She  re- 
ealled  an  old  admirer,  who  in  spite  of  repeated 
ii^ectifMis  had  remained  constant  in  his  attach- 
ment, an^l  made  such  sood  speed,  that  she  was 
actually  married  the  day  before  her  faithless 
kfrer,  and  is  now  the  happy  wife  of  a  very 
Rspectable  tradesman. 
J     Ah  I  the  in-and-out  cottage !  the  dear,  dear 
home!     No  weddings  there!    No  changes! 
fXEept  that  the  white  kitten,  who  sits  purring 
at  the  window  under  the  great  myrtle,  has 
taoeeeded  to  his  lamented  grandfather,  our 
beautifol  Persian  cat,  I  cannot  find  one  altera- 
tioo  to  talk  about    The  wall  of  the  court  in- 
I  deed— but  that  will  be  mended  to-morrow. 
I     Here  ie  the  new  sign,  the  well-frequented 
jKose  Inn!     Plenty  of  changes  there!     Our 
I  landlord  is  always  improving,  if  it  be  only  a 
'  pigsty  ct  a  water-trough — aplenty  of  changes, 
|uid  one  splendid  wedding.    Miss  Phoebe  is 
I  mrried«  not  to  her  old  lover  the  recruitinff  ser- 
geant (for  he  had  one  wife  already,  probably 
mort^)  bat  to  a  patten-maker,  as  errant  a  dan- 
dy as  ever  wore  mustachios.  How  Phcebe  could 
-*  abase  her  eyes''  from  the  stately  sergeant  to 
tht»  jrootbt  half  a  foot  shorter  than  herself, 
irboae  **  waist  would  go  into  any  alderman's 
t^amb-ring,*'  might,  if  the  final  choice  of  a 
jCnquette  had  ever  been  a  matter  of  wonder, 
have  occasioned  some  speculation.     But  our 
'p«ttei>-<naker  is  a  man  of  spirit;   and  the 
'v«ddtn^  ilras  of  extraordinary  splendour. — 
irtree   g^g^  each  containing    four  persons, 
fr»oed  the  procession,  besides  numerous  carts 
•ted  iooamerable  pedestrians.    The  bride  was 

3 flipped  in  musUn  and  satin,  and  really  look- 
vrrf  pretty  with  her  black  sparkling  eyes, 
hrr  clesLT  brown  complexion,  her  blushes  and 
kr  smiles;  the  bride-maidens  were  only  less 
ttnart  than  the  bride;  and  the  bridegroom  was 
*  point  device  in  his  accoutrements,"  and  as 
aunffioent  as  a  nabob.  Cake  flew  about  the 
InV.a^e;  plum-puddings  were  abundant;  and 


strong  beer,  ay,  even  mine  host's  best  double 
X,  was  profusely  distributed.  There  was  all 
manner  of  eating  and  drinking,  with  singing, 
fiddling,  and  dancin?  between ;  and  in  the 
evening,  to  crown  all,  there  was  Mr.  Moon 
the  conjuror.  Think  of  that  stroke  of  good 
fortune ! — ^Mr.  Moon  the  yery  pearl  of  all  con- 
jurors, who  had  the  honour  of  puzzling  and 
delighting  their  late  Majesties  with  his  **  won- 
derful and  pleasing  exhibition  of  tiiiaumatur- 
gics,  tachygraphy,  mathematical  operations 
and  magical  deceptions,"  happened  to  arrive 
about  an  hour  before  dinner,  and  commenced 
h*is  ingenious  deceptions  veTT  unintentionally 
at  our  house.  Calling  to  apply  for  permission 
to  perform  in  the  village,  being  equipped  in  a 
gay  scarlet  coat,  and  having  something  smart 
and  sportsman-like  in  his  appearance,  be  was 
announced  by  Harriet  as  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  C.  Hunt,  and  taken  (mtttaken  I  should 
have  said)  by  the  whole  family  for  a  certain 
captain  newly  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood. 
That  misunderstanding,  which  must,  I  think, 
have  retaliated  on  Mr.  Moon  a  little  of  the 
puzzlement  that  he  inflicts  on  others,  vanished 
of  course  at  the  production  of  his  bill  of  fare ; 
and  the  requested  permission  was  instantly 
given.  Never  could  he  have  arrived  in  a  hap- 
pier hour !  Never  were  spectators  more  grati* 
fied  or  more  scared.  All  the  tricks  prospered. 
The  cock  crew  after  his  head  was  cut  off;  and 
half-crowns  and  sovereigns  flew  about  as  if 
winged;  — the  very  wedding-ring  could  not 
escape  Mr.  Moon's  incantations.  We  heard 
of  nothing  else  for  a  week.  From  the  bride- 
groom, un  etprii  fort^  who  defied  all  manner 
of  conjuration  and  diabkrie^  down  to  my  Lia- 
zy,  whose  boundless  faith  swallows  the  Ara- 
bian tales,  all  believed  and  trembled.^ So 
thoroughly  were  men,  women,  and  children, 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  the  worthy  conju- 
rors dealiijgs  with  the  devil,  that  when  he 
had  occasion  to  go  to  B.,  not  a  soul  would 
give  him  a  cast,  from  pure  awe ;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  our  nony  chaise,  poor  Mr.  Moon 
must  have  walkea.  I  hope  he  is  really  a  pro* 
phet ;  for  he  foretold  all  happiness  to  the  new- 
married  pair. 

.  So  this  pretty  white  house  with  the  lime- 
trees  before  it,  which  has  been  under  repair 
for  these  three  years,  is  on  the  point  of  being 
finished. — The  vicar  has  taken  it,  as  the  vicar- 
age house  is  not  yet  fit  for  his  reception.  He 
has  sent  before  him  a  neat  modest  maid-ser- 
vant, whose  respectable  appearance  gives  a 
character  to  her  master  and  mistress, — a  ham- 
per full  of  flower-roots,  sundry  boxes  of  books, 
a  piano-forte,  and  some  simple  and  useful  fn> 
niture.  Well,  we  shall  certainly  hate  neigh- 
bours, and  I  have  a  presentiment  that  we  shall 
find  friends. 

Lizzy,  you  may  now  come  along  with  me 
round  the  corner  and  up  the  lane,  just  to  the 
end  of  the  wheeler's  shop,  and  then  we  shall 
go  home ;  it  is  high  time.  What  is  this  tiffiche 
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in  the  parlour  window  ?  '*  Apartments  to  let, 
—inquire  within."  These  are  certainly  the 
carate's  lodgingrs — is  he  going  awayl  Oh  I 
suppose  the  new  vicar  will  do  his  own  doty 
^yet,  however  well  he  may  do  it,  rich  and 

foor  will  regret  the  departure  of  Mr.  B.  Well, 
hope  he  may  soon  get  a  good  living.  **  Lodg- 
ings to  let*^— who  ever  thought  of  seeing  such 
a  placard  hereabout  1  The  lodgings,  indeed, 
are  very  convenient  for  "  a  single  gentleman, 
a  man  and  his  wife,  or  two  sisters,'*  as  the 
newspapers  say-»-comfortable  apartments,  neat 
and  tasty  withal,  and  the  civilest  of  all  civil 
treatment  from  the  host  and  hostess.  But 
who  would  ever  have  dreamt  of  such  a  notice  1 
Lodgings  to  let  in  our  village  I 


PREFACE.* 

The  indulgent  reception  given  to  her  little 
book  of  Our  Village,  has  encouraged  the  au- 
thor to  extend  her  work  by  putting  forth  a 
second  volume  on  a  similar  plan ;  consisting, 
like  the  first,  of  slight  and  simple  delinea- 
tions of  country  manners,  blended  with  a  few 
sketches  drawn  from  a  somewhat  higher  rank 
of  society. 


A  WALK  THROUGH  THE  VILLAGE. 

When  I  had  tlie  honour  about  two  years 
ago  of  presenting  our  little  village  to  thatmul- 
tnbrra  and  most  courteous  pereonage  the  Pub- 
lic, I  hinted  I  think  that  it  had  a  trick  of  stand- 
ing still,  of  remaining  stationary,  unchanged, 
and  unimproved  in  this  most  changeable  and 
improving  world.  This  habit,  whether  good 
or  evil,  it  has  retained  so  pertinaciously,  that 
except  that  it  is  two  years  older,  I  cannot 
point  out  a  single  alteration  which  has  oc- 
curred in  our  street.  I  was  on  the  point  of 
paying  the  inhabitants  some  equivocal  coro- 
pliment^and  really  I  almost  may — for,  set- 
ting aside  the  inevitable  growth  of  the  young 
members  of  our  community,  and  a  few  more 
grey  hairs  and  wrinkles  amongst  the  elder,  I 
see  little  change.  We  are  the  same  people, 
the  same  generation,  neither  richer,  nor  wiser, 
nor  better,  nor  worse.  Some,  to  be  sure,  have 
migrated ;  and  one  or  two  have  died ;  and 
some— But  we  had  better  step  out  into  the 
village,  and  look  about  us. 

It  is  a  pleasant  lively  scene  this  May  morn- 
ing, with  the  sun  shining  so  gaily  on  the  irre- 
gular rustic  dwellings,  intermixed  with  their 
pretty  gardens;  a  cart  and  wagon  watering 
(it  would  be  more  correct,  perhaps,  to  say 
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bearing)  at  the  Rose;  Dame  Wheeler,  wii 

her  basket  and  her  brown  loaf,  just  comii 
from  the  bake-house ;  the  nymph  of  the  sho 
shop  feeding  a  large  family  of  goslings  at  t] 
open  door— they  are  very  late  this  year,  thoi 
noisy  little  geese;  two  or  three  women  in  hij 
gossip  dawdling  up  the  street;  Charles  Nor 
the  gardener,  with  his  blue  apron  and  laddi 
on  his  shoulder,  walking  rapidly  by ;  a  co 
and  a  donkey  browsing  the  grass  by  the  wa* 
side;  my  white  greyhound,  Mayflower,  s\ 
tin?  majestically  in  front  of  her  own  8tabl< 
and  ducks,  chickens,  pigs,  and  children,  sea 
tered  over  all. 

A  pretty  scene!— rather  more  loppinff  c 
trees,  indeed,  and  clipping  of  hedg'es,  aTon 
the  high  road,  than  one  quite  admires;  b\ 
then  that  identical  turnpike-road,  my  anciei 
despair,  is  now  so  perfect  and  so  beautiful 
specimen  of  MacAdamization,  that  one  eve 
learns  to  like  tree-lopping  and  hedge-clippin 
for  the  sake  of  such  smooth  ways.  It  is  sin 
ply  the  best  road  in  England,  so  says  our  s^ui 
veyor,  and  so  say  L  The  three  miles  betwf  ri 

us  and  B are  like  a  bowling-green.     B 

the  way,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  mention,  a 
something  like  change  in  our  outward  posi 
tion,  that  this  little  hamlet  of  ours  is  mud 
nearer  to  that  illustrious  and  worshipful  tow 
than  it  used  to  be.  Not  that  our  quiet  stre^ 
hath  been  guilty  of  the  unbecoming  friskincsi 
of  skipping  from  place  to  place,  but  that  ou 
ancient  neighbour,  whose  suburbs  are  sprout 
ing  forth  in  all  directions,  hath  made  a  parti 
cularly  strong  shoot  towards  us,  and  threateni 
some  day  or  other  to  pay  us  a  visit  bodily 
The  good  town  has  already  pushed  the  turn 
pike  gate  half  a  mile  nearer  to  us,  and  is  in  i 
fair  way  to  overleap  that  boundary  and  buik 
on,  till  the  buildings  join  ours,  as  London  hai 
done  by  Hampstead  or  Kensington.  Wha 
a  strange  iiffure  our  rude  and  rustical  habita< 
tions  would  cut  ranged  by  the  side  of  some 
staring  red  row  of  newly-erected  houses,  eac^ 
as  like  the  other  as  two  drops  of  water,  witb 
courts  before  and  behind,  a  row  of  poplars  op< 
posite  and  a  fine  new  name.  How  differeol 
we  should  look  in  our  countless  variety  of 
nooks  and  angles,  our  gardens,  and  arbours, 
and  lime-trees,  and  pond !  but  this  union  of 
town  and  country  will  hardly  happen  in  mv 

time,  let  B enlarge  as  it  may.    We  shall 

certainly  lend  no  assistance,  for  our  bouada' 
ries  still  continue  exactly  the  same. 

The  first  cottage-^Ah !  there  is  the  post^ 
cart  coming  up  the  road  at  its  most  respectable 
rumble,  that  oart,  or  rather  caravan,  which  so 
much  resembles  a  house  upon  wheels,  or  a 
show  of  the  smaller  kind  at  a  country  fair. 
It  is  now  crammed  full  of  passengers,  the  dri- 
ver just  protruding  his  head  and  hands  out  of 
the  vehicle,  and  the  sharp  clever  boy,  who* 
in  the  occasional  absence  of  his  fatheri  ofii- 
ciates  as  deputy,  perched  like  a  monkey  on 
the  roof.    ''Any  letters  to  day  T'    And  that 
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jovectton,  tlways  so  interesting,  being  noratis- 

Inetorily  answered,  I  am  at  leisure  to  return 

'  t»  oor  Surrey.    The  first  cottage  is  that  erst 

I  ifthabited  b^r  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  the  retired  pub- 

{ lican  and  bis  good  wife.    They  are  gone ;  I 

I  always  diought  we  were  too  quiet  for  them ; 

and  his  eyes  being  quite  recovered,  he  felt  the 

I  weariness  of  idleness  mors  than  ever.    So 

,  they  letBfDed  to  W.^  where  be  has  taken  a 

I  coouoiiable  lodging  next  door  to  their  old  and 

I  we/f-fmnieDted  Inn,  the  Pie  and  Parrot,  where 

he  has  the  pleasure  every  evening  of  reading 

the  newspapert  and  abusing  the   ministers 

iffloo^t  his  old  customers,  himself  a  cus- 

,  toffiflr;  as  well  as  of  lending  bis  willing  aid 

;  in  waiting  and  entertaining  on  fair-days  and 

narket-days,  at  pink-feasts  and  melon-feasts, 

to  the  great  solace  of  mine  host,  and  the  no 

,  fooll  perplexitv  of  the  guests,  who,  puzzled 

'bfltween  the  old  landlord  and  the  new,  hardly 

know  to  whom  to  pay  their  reckoning,  or 

«hieb  to  call  to  account  for  a  bad  tap:—- a 

•  Didtake,  which  our  sometime  neighbour,  hap- 

■  pier  than  he  has  been  since  he  left  the  Bar^ 

'  pnticulariy  enjoys.    His  successor  here  is  an 

mdostrious  person,  by  calling  a  seedsman,  as 

nay  be  collected  by  the  heaps  of  pea  and  bean 

«eed,  elovcr  and  vetches,  piled  tier  above  tier 

i^nst  the  window. 

The  Hnle  white  cottage  down  the  lane 
wbicb  stands  so  prettily,  backed  by  a  tall 
ein  wood*  has  also  lost  its  fair  inmate,  Sally 
Wbceler;  who  finding  that  Joel  continued 
emeiaat  to  our  pretty  Harriet,  and  was  quite 
i«t  of  hope,  was  suddenly  forsaken  by  the  fit 
.  of  4ailfttloess  which  brought  her  to  keep  her 
ini  grandmother  company,  and  returned  to 
vrrice.  Dame  Wheeler  has  however  a  com- 
fution^  ID  a  widow  of  her  own  standing,  ap- 
poifttcd  by  the  parish  to  live  with,  and  take 
am  of  her.  A  nice  tidv  old  woman  is  Dame 
Sbearman  ;»-pity  that  she  looks  so  frumpish ; 
^  face  seems  fixed  in  one  perpetual  scold, 
h  was  not  so  when  she  lived  with  her  sister 
n  the  hea, :  then  she  was  a  light-hearted  mer- 
7  tKa(ieier«  whose  tongue  ran  all  day  long— 
n4  that's  the  reason  of  her  cross  look  now ! 
Mn.  Wheeler  is  as  deaf  as  a  post,  and  poor 
Un.  Shearman  is  pining  of  a  suppression  of 
9ffrth.  Fancy  what  it  is  for  a  woman,  espe- 
c»Ry  a  talking  woman,  to  live  without  a  list^ 
fwf !  forced  either  to  hold  her  peace,  or  when 
that  becomes  impossible,  to  talk  to  one  to 
wboss  sense  woras  are  as  air !  La  Trappe  is 
vahing  to  this  tantalization ;  —  besides  the 
IVapptsts  were  men.  No  wonder  that  poor 
Ihfue  Shearman  looks  cross. 

The  Blacksmith's !  no  change  in  that  quar- 
tet; except  a  most  astonishing  growth  amongst 
tbe  children.  George  looks  quite  a  man,  and 
Bftsy,  who  was  just  like  a  blue-eyed  doll, 
with  her  flaxen  curls  and  her  apple-blossom 
n^nplexiaD,  the  prettiest  fairy  that  ever  was 
Sbm,  flow  walks  up  to  school  every  morning 
wiib  her  wonk-beg  and  her  spelling-book,  and 


is  really  a  great  girl.    They  are  a  fine  family 
from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest. 

The  shoemaker's ! '-^  not  much  to  talk  of 
there ;  no  funeral !  and  (which  disappoints  ray 
prediction)  no  wedding!  Mj  pretty  neigh- 
bour has  not  yet  made  her  choice.  She  does 
wisely  to  look  about  her.  A  belle  and  an 
heires8«>I  dare  say  she'll  have  a  hundred 
pounds  to  her  portion — and  still  in  her  teens, 
has  some  right  to  be  nice.  Besides,  what 
would  all  the  mammas,  whose  babies  she 
nurses,  and  all  the  children  whom  she  spoils, 
do  without  her  ?  No  sparing  the  shbemaker's 
fair  daughter !  She  must  not  many  yet  these 
half-dozen  years ! 

The  shop!  — all  prosperous,  tranquil,  and 
thriving;  another  little  one  coming;  an  idle 
apprentice  run  away,— more  of  him  anon ;  and 
a  civil  journeyman  hired  in  his  room.  An  ex- 
cellent exc^iange !  Jesse  is  a  very  agreeable 
person.  He  is  the  politician  of  the  village 
since  we  have  lost  Mr.  H.,  and  as  he  goes 
every  day  into  B  in  his  psper  cap  to  carry 
our  country  bread,  he  is  sure  to  bring  home 
the  latest  intelligence  of  all  sorts,  especially 
of  canvassing  and  electioneering.  Jesse  has 
the  most  complete  collection  of  squibs  in  the 
country,  and  piques  himself  on  his  skill  in 
detectmg  the  writers.  He  will  bestow  as 
many  guesses,  and  bring  forward  as  many 
proofs  on  occasion  of  a  hand-bill  signed  '*  Fair- 
Play,"  or  a  song  subscribed  "  True-blue,"  as 
ever  were  given  to  that  abiding  riddle,  the  au- 
thorship of  Junius— -and  very  likely  come  as 
near  the  mark. 

Ah,  the  dear  home !  A  runaway  there  too ! 
I  may  as  well  tell  the  story  now,  although 
very  sorry  to  have  to  record  so  sad  an  act  of 
delinquency  of  my  clients  the  boys,  as  an 
elopement  from  our  own  premises. 

Henry  Hamiltoa-  that  ever  a  parish  bov, 
offspring  of  a  tailor  and  a  cook-maid,  should 
have  an  appellation  so  fitted  to  the  hero  of  a 
romance!  Henry  Hamilton  had  lived  with 
us  for  three  years  and  upwards  as  man  of  all 
work,  part  waterer  of  my  geraniums,  sole 
feeder  of  May,  the  general  favourite  and  fac- 
totum of  the  family.  Being  an  orphan  with 
no  home  but  the  workhouse,  no  friend  but  the 
overseer,  at  whose  recommendation  he  was 
engaged,  he  seemed  to  belong  to  us  in  an 
especial  manner,  to  have  a  more  than  com- 
mon claim  on  protection  and  kindness.  Henry 
was  just  the  boy  to  discover  and  improve  this 
feeling;^ quick,  clever,  capable,  subtle,  and 
supple ;  exceedingly  agreeable  in  manner,  and 
pleasant  in  appearance.  He  had  a  light,  pli- 
ant form,  with  graceful  delicate  limbs  like  a 
native  Indian ;  a  dark  but  elegant  countenance 
sparkling  with  expression;  and  a  remarkable 
variety  and  versatility  of  talent.  Nothing 
came  amiss  to  him.— In  one  week  he  ham 
been  carpenter,  blacksmith,  painter,  tinker, 
glazier,  tailor,  cobbler,  and  wheelwright. 
These  weie  but  a  few  of  his  multifarious  ao- 
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oomplishments ;  he  would  beat  Herriet  at  nee- 
dle-work, and  me  in  gardening.  All  the  parish 
was  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  him  on  emer«' 
genc^,  and  I  never  knew  him  decline  a  job  in 
my  life.  He  hath  mended  a  straw  bonnet  and 
a  smoke-jack,  cleaned  a  clock,  constructed  a 
donkey-cart,  and  dressed  a  doll. 

With  all  these  endowments,  Henry  was 
scarcely  so  good  a  servant  as  a  duller  boy. 
Besides  that  he  undertook  so  many  things 
that  fnll  half  of  them  were  of  necessity 
left  unfinished,  he  was  generally  to  seek 
when  wanted,  and  after  sending  a  hue  and  cry 
round  the  neighbourhood,  would  be  discovered 
at  the  blacksmith's  or  the  collar-maker's  in- 
tently occupied  on  some  devices  of  his  own. 
Then  he  had  been  praised  for  invention,  till 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  display  that  bril- 
liant quSity  on  all  occasions,  by  which  means 
we,  who  are  exceedingly  simple,  old-fashion- 
ed, matter-of-fact  people,  were  constantly 
posed  by  new-fangled  novelties,  which  no- 
body but  the  artist  could  use,  or  quibs  and 
Jiuiodities  of  no  use  whatever.  Thus  we  had 
asteninss  for  boxes  that  would  not  open,  and 
latches  for  gates  that  refused  to  shut,  bellows 
of  a  new  construction  that  no  mortal  could 
blow,  and  traps  that  caught  fingers  instead  of 
rats ;  May  was  nearly  choked  by  an  improved 
slip,  and  my  white  Camellia  killed  outright 
by  an  infallible  wash  for  insects. 

Notwithstanding  these  mishaps,  we  all  liked 
Henry ;  his  master  liked  his  sportsmanship, 
his  skill  and  boldness  in  riding,  and  the  zeal 
with  which  he  would  maintain  the  honour  of 
his  own  dogs,  right  or  wrong ;  his  mistress 
liked  his  civility  and  ?ood  humour;  Harriet 
felt  the  value  of  his  alert  assistance ;  and  I 
had  a  real  respect  for  his  resource.  In  the 
village  he  was  less  a  favourite;  he  looked 
down  upon  the  other  boys ;  and  the  men,  al- 
though amused  by  his  cleverness,  looked  down 
upon  him. 

At  last  he  unfortunately  met  with  a  friend 
of  his  own  age  in  a  clever  apprentice,  who  ar- 
rived at  our  neighbour  the  baker's  from  the 
good  town  of  B— — .  This  youngster, «« for 
shortness  called"  Bill,  was  a  thorough  town 
boy :  yon  might  see  at  a  glance  that  he  had 
been  ored  in  the  streets.  He  was  a  bold 
sturdy  lad,  with  a  look  compounded  of  great 
impudence  and  a  little  slyness,  and  manners, 
although  characterised  by  the  former  of  these 
amiable  qualities.  His  voice  was  a  shout,  his 
walk  a  swagger,  and  his  knock  at  the  door  a 
bounce  that  threatened  to  bring  the  house 
about  our  ears.  The  very  first  time  that  I 
saw  him  he  was  standing  before  our  court 
with  a  switch  in  his  hand,  with  which  he 
was  alternately  menacing  May,  who,  nothing 
daunted,  returned  his  attack  by  an  incessant 
bark,  and  demolishing  a  superb  crown  impe- 
rial. Never  was  a  more  complete  mauvais 
»»JeU 

This  audacious  urchin  most  unfortunately 


took  a  great  fimcy  to  Henry,  which  Hem 
caught  by  the  dashing  assurance  of  bis  mi 
ner,  most  unluckily  returned.  They  becai 
friends  aAer  the  fashion  of  Orestes  and  ¥ 
lades,  or  Damon  and  Pythias,  fought  for  e^ 
other,  lied  for  each  other,  and,  finally,  r 
away  with  each  other.  The  reason  for  Bil 
evasion  was  manifest,  his  conduct  haviner  he 
such  that  his  roaster  had  been  compelled 
threaten  him  with  Bridewell  and  the  tm 
mill ;  but  why  Henry,  who,  althmigh  his  i 
vention  had  latterly  taken  a  decided  bent  I 
wards  that  branch  of  ingenuity  called  miscbii 
might  still  have  walked  quietly  out  of  t 
street  door  with  a  good  character  in  his  pocki 
should  choose  to  elope  from  the  garret  v\ 
dow,  is  best  known  to  himself.  OfT  they  i 
upward — ^that  is  to  say  London  ward,  the  rod 
mon  destination  of  your  country  youths  w! 
sally  forth  to  try  their  fortune.  Forth  thi 
set,  and  in  about  a  week  they  were  foUov 
by  a  third  runaway,  a  quiet,  simple,  roode^ 
looking  lad,  a  sort  of  hanger-on  to  the  oth 
two,  and  an  apprentice  to  our  worthy  nei^ 
bour  the  carpenter.  Poor  Ned  !  we  were  sot 
for  him ;  he  was  of  some  promise  as  a  criii 
eter—  (by  the  way.  Bill  never  went  near  i 
ground,  which  I  always  thought  a  bad  stjrn 
— Ned  would  really  have  made  a  good  cric 
eter,  not  a  brilliant  hitter,  but  an  excel  le 
stopper  of  the  ball ;  one  of  your  safe  steal 
players,  whom  there  is  no  putting  out.  N 
body  ever  dreamt  of  his  running  away.  V 
all  knew  that  he  was  a  little  idle,  and  that  I 
was  a  sort  of  follower  of  Bill's — but  Neil 
decamp!  He  must  have  gone  out  of  pd 
imitation,  just  as  geese  waddle  into  a  pond 
single  file,  or  as  one  sheep  or  pig  will  folio 
another  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge;— «>h« 
imitation!  A  notable  example  of  the  hai 
that  one  town-bred  yonth  will  work  in  a  coti 
try  village !  Go  he  did,  and  back  he  is  com 
poor  fellow !  thin  as  a  herring,  and  ragged 
a  colt,  a  mere  moral  to  tag  a  tale  withal,  f 
has  not  had  a  day's  work  since  he  \e(t  h 
good  master,  nor,  to  jodge  fVom  his  looks, 
sufiicient  meal.  His  account  of  the  other  tn 
worthies  is  just  what  I  expected.  Heni 
after  many  ups  and  downs,  (during  one 
which  be  was  within  half  an  inch  or  being 
soldier,  that  is  to  say,  he  did  enlist,  and  wat 
ed  only  that  much  of  the  standard,)  is  now 
a  good  place,  and  likely  to  do  well,  HisjSf^ 
Athatea^  Bill,  has  disappeared  from  London 
he  did  from  the  countiy.  No  one  knows  wh 
is  become  of  him.  For  my  own  part,  I  ncv 
looked  for  an^  good  from  a  lad,  who,  to  si 
nothing  of  his  graver  iniquities,  kept  awJ 
from  the  cricket  ground,  thrashed  my  flowei 
and  tried  to  thrash  May. 

The  flourishing  and  well-accnstomed  Ko 
Inn  has  lost  its  comely  mistress,  a  harml«< 
blameless,  kindly-tempered  woman,  with 
pleasant  smile  and  a  gentle  voice,  who  ^'^} 
ered  suddenly  in  the  very  strength  and  pri' 
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of  woownbood,  and  died  lamented  by  bigb  and 
low.  She  is  succeeded  in  the  management  of 
thftt  Tespectable  hostelry  by  two  light-footed 
and  lisht-hearted  lasses  of  twelve  and  thirteen, 
who  skip  aboQt  after  their  ^ood  bustling  father 
with  an  officious  civility  that  the  guests  find 
irresistiMe,  and  conduct  the  house-keeping 
with  a  frugality  and  forethought  beyond  their 
ywirs* 

The  white  house,  with  the  limes  in  front, 
hB»  also  lost,  though  not  by  death,  our  good 
TJcar  and  his  channin|r  family.  They  have 
taken  possession  of  their  own  pretty  dwelling; 
and  their  remofal  has  given  me  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
the  crooks  and  turnings,  the  gates,  ponds,  and 
pollards  of  the  vicarage  lane;— a  walk  which 
on  that  event  I  suddenly  discovered  to  be  one 
of  the  prettiest  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Ah !  here  is  Lizzy,  half  leaning  half  riding 

on  the  gate  of  her  own  court,  looking  very 

demure,  and  yet  quite  ripe  for  a  frolic.  Lizzy 

has  in  some  measure  outgrown  her  beauty ; 

which  desirable  possession  does  very  often 

ran  away  from  a  young  lady  at  six  years  old, 

and  tome  back  again  at  twelve.    I  think  that 

soeh  will  be  the  case  here.  She  is  still  a  very 

■iee  little  girl,  quick,  clever,  active,  and  use- 

fej ;  goes  to  school ;  cooks  upon  occasion  her 

fsU»rrs  dinner ;  and  is  beyond  all  comparison 

Tbe  haadiest  little  waiting- woman  in  the  parish. 

'  She  is  wasting  now  to  speak  to  her  playmate 

jaad  eoiDjianion  the  wheelwright's  daughter, 

!  who,  with  all  her  mother's  attentive  politeness, 

I  is  ninnlag  down  the  street  with  an  umbrella 
sod  hercioga,  to  fence  their  lodger,  Mrs.  Hay, 
{ from  the  in  effects  of  a  summer  shower.  I 
I  think  that  we  have  had  about  a  dozen  drops 
( cf  rain*  and  where  they  came  from  no  mortal 
jean  guesa,  for  there  is  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky ; 
{but  Were  goes  little  Mary  with  a  grave  civili* 
•ty,  a  ennsying  earnestness  that  would  be  auite 
IcDcuing  in  so  young  a  child,  if  the  feelings 
{that  dietsted  the  attention  were  not  so  good 
ind  so  real,  and  the  object  so  respectable. 

Mrs.  Hay  is  a  widow,  a  slight,  delicate  el* 
j  detly  person,  in  a  well-preserved  black  silk 
jeown,  m  neat  ouiet  bonnet  never  in  fashion, 
I  Mir  ever  wholly  out,  snow-white  stockings, 
'  sad  a  handsome  grey  shawl — her  invariable 
I  walking  costume.  She  makes  no  visits ;  cul* 
Itiraftee  no  acquaintance;  and  seldom  leaves 
I  her  neat  qniet  room  except  to  glide  into  church 
'  ofD  a  Sonday,  and  to  take  a  short  walk  on  some 
I  fine  spring  morning.  No  one  knows  precisely 
what  Mm.  Hay*s  station  has  been,  but  every 
heAy  feels  that  she  is  an  object  of  interest  and 
(lespecw 

■  Now  vp  the  hill !  past  the  white  cottage  of 
ibe  little  mason,  whiter  than  ever,  for  it  has 
.jaat  beea  beautified ;  past  the  darker  but  still 
'futuder  dwelling  of  the  lieutenant,  mantled 
!wtrii  aweetbnat  and  honeysuckles,  and  fruit* 
{ oeea  of  all  eorts ;  one  torn  to  look  at  the  land- 
I  scape  so  glowingly  bright  and  greeui  wiA  its 


affluence  of  wood  dappled  with  villages  and 
gentlemen's  seats,  the  wide-spreading  town 

of  B lying  in  the  distance  with  its  spires 

and  towers,  the  Thames  and  the  Kennett  wind- 
ing along  their  lines  of  light  like  glittering 

serpents,  and  the  O hills  rising  beyond ; 

one  glance  at  that  glorious  prospect,  and  here 
we  are  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  the  open  com- 
mon, where  the  air  is  so  fresh  and  pure,  and 
the  sun.  shines  so  gaily  on  the  golden  furze. 

Did  I  say  there  were  no  alterations  in  our 
village  ?  Could  I  so  utterly  forget  the  great 
doings  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  where,  by  dint 
of  whitening  and  sash-windowing,  and  fresh- 
dooring,  the  old  ample  farm-house  hab  become 
a  very  genteel-lookmg  residence  1  Or  the  cot- 
tage on  the  common  opposite,  or  rather  the 
two  cottages,  which  have  by  a  similar  trans- 
mogrification been  laid  into  one,  and  now  form, 
with  their  new  cart-shed,  their  double  garden, 
and  their  neat  paling,  so  pretty  and  comforta- 
ble a  home  for  the  respectable  mistress  of  the 
little  village  school  and  her  industrious  hus- 
band ?  How  could  I  forget  that  cottage,  whose 
inhabitants  I  see  so  often  and  like  so  well ! 

Mr.  Moore  is  the  greatest  market-gardener 
in  the  parish;  and  leads  his  donkey  chaise 
through  the  street  every  summer  afternoon, 
vending  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  followed  by 
a  train  of  urchins  of  either  sex.  Some  who 
walk  up  boldly  to  the  cart,  halfpenny  custo- 
mers, who  ask  questions  and  change  their 
minds,  balance  between  the  merits  of  cherries 
and  gooseberries,  and  gravely  calculate  under 
what  form  of  fruit  they  may  get  most  eating 
for  their  money.*  These  are  the  rich.  Others, 
the  shy,  who  stand  aloof,  are  penniless  elves, 
silent  petitioners,  who  wait  about  with  longing 
looks,  till  some  child-loving  purchaser,  or  Mr. 
Moore  himself,  unable  to  withstand  those 
pleading  eyes,'  flings  them  a  dole,  and  gives 
them  the  double  delight  of  the  frui  and  tbe 
scramble. 

The  dear  cricket  ground!  Even  at  this 
hour  there  are  boys  loitering  about  that  be- 
loved scene  of  evening  pastime,  not  quite  play- 
ing, but  idling  and  lounging,  and  looking  as 
if  they  longed  to  play.  My  friend,  the  nttle 
Hussar,  with  his  blue  jacket  and  his  immova- 
ble gravity,  is  tbe  quietest  of  the  party,  and 
Ben  Kirby,  youngest  brother  of  Joe,  (I  think 
I  have  spoken  of  cen  before,)  by  far  Uie  nois- 
iest. Joe  no  longer  belongs  to  the  boys*  side, 

*  It  !•  anoting  to  aee  how  very  earlv  poor  children 
become  acquainted  wiih  the  rate  of  exchange  between 
the  smoller  deoominaiiona  of  coin  and  the  commodi- 
tiea— such  aa  cakes,  nuts,  and  ginger-bread  —  which 
they  parchoae.  No  better  judve  of  tbe  currency  quea* 
taoD  than  a  country  brat  of  tnree  yean  old.  Lis/, 
before  the  could  apeak  plain,  was  so  knowing  in  cakes 
and  halfpence,  that  it  was  a  oorooion  amoseinent  with 
the  people  at  tfie  shop  where  she  dealt  to  tiy  to  cheat 
her.  ana  watch  her  ezoesnve  anger  when  she  detected 
the  imposition.  She  wsa  sore  to  find  them  out,  and 
was  never  pacifitd  till  abe  had  ail  that  was  doe  to 
hsr. 
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havinK  been  promoted  to  play  with  the  men ; 
and  Ben  has  succeeded  to  his  post  as  chief 
and  leader  of  the  youngsters.  Joe  is  a  sort 
of  person  to  make  himself  happy  anywhere, 
but  I  suspect  that  he  has  not  at  present  ^ined 
mnch  pleasure  by  the  exchange.  Jt  is  always 
a  very  equivocal  advantage  when  a  person  is 
removed  from  the  first  place  in  one  class,  to 
the  lowest  in  the  rank  just  above ;  and  in  the 
present  instance  poor  Joe  seems  to  me  to  have 
gained  little  by  his  preferment  except  the  ho- 
nour of  being  Fag  general  to  the  whole  party. 
His  feelings  must  be  something  like  those  of 
a  provincial  actor  transplanted  to  the  London 
boards,  who  finds  himself  on  the  scene  of  his 
ambition  indeed,  but  playing  Richmond  instead 
of  Richard,  M acd uff  instead  of  Macbeth.  Joe, 
however,  will  work  his  way  np,  and  in  the 
mean  time  Ben  fills  his  abdicated  throne  with 
eminent  ability. 

Jem  Eusden,  his  quondom  rival,  is  lost  to 
the  cricket  ground  altogether.  He  is  gone 
forth  to  see  the  world.  An  uncle  of  his  mo- 
therms,  a  broker  by  profession,  resident  in  Shoe 
Lane,  came  into  this  neighbourhood  to  attend 
a  great  auction,  and  was  so  caught  by  Jem's 
scholarship  that  he  carried  him  off  to  London 
and  placea  him  with  a  hosier  in  Cheapside, 
where  he  is  to  this  hour  engaged  in  tying  up 
gloves  and  stockings,  and  carrying  out  par- 
cels. His  grand-uncle  describes  him  as  much 
improved  by  the  removal ;  and  his  own  letters 
to  Ben  (for  since  they  have  been  parted  they 
are  become  great  friends)  confirm  the  asser- 
tion. He  writes  by  every  opportunity,  full  as 
oflen,  I  should  think,  as  once  a  quarter :  and 
his  letters  give  by  far  the  best  accounts  of  the 
Lord  Mayor's  day,  us  well  as  of  the  dwarfs, 
ciants,  and  other  monsters  on  show  in  Lon- 
don, of  any  that  arrive  in  these  parts.  He  is 
critical  on  the  Christmas  Pantomimes,  de- 
scriptive on  the  Panoramas,  and  his  narrative 
of  the  death  of  the  elephant  (whose  remains 
his  good  kinsman  the  broker  took  him  to  visit) 
was  so  pathetic  that  it  made  the  whole  village 
cry.  All  the  common  is  in  admiration  of  Jem's 
genius,  always  excepting  his  friend  Ben  Kir- 
by,  who  laughs  at  every  thing,  even  his  cor- 
respondent's letters,  and  hath  been  heard  to 
insinuate  that  the  most  eloquent  morceauz  are 
**  bits  out  of  newspapers."  Ben  is  a  shrewd 
wag  and  knowing;  but  in  this  instance  I 
think  he  is  mistaken.  I  hold  Jem's  flights 
for  original,  and  suspect  that  the  young  gen- 
tleman will  turn  out  literary. 
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Thosb  who  live  in  a  thickly  inhabited,  and 
very  pretty  country,  close  to  a  large  town, 
within  a  morning's  ride  of  London,  and  an 
easy  distance  from  Bath  or  Cheltenham  and 


the  sea,  must  lay  their  account,  (especially  ti 
there  be  also  excellent  roads,  and  a  eapital 
pack  of  fox-hounds)  on  some  of  the  evils  wtiicfa 
are  generally  found  to  counterbalance  so  many 
conveniences;  such  as  a  most  unusual- dea^ 
ness  and  scarcity  of  milk,  cream,  butter,  eggs, 
and  poultry— luxuries  held  proper  to  totbI  life^ 
— a  general  corruption  of  domestics,— and, 
above  all,  a  perpetual,  change  and  flnetuation 
of  neighbours.  The  people  of  the  hifjrber  clasi 
in  this  neighbourhood,  are  as  mutable  as  the 
six-months  denizens  of  Richmond,  or  Hamp* 
Gltead— mere  birds  of  passage,  who,  *^*€omc 
like  shadows,  so  depart."  If  a  resident  oi 
ten  years  ago,  were,  by  any  chance,  to  com« 
here  now,  he  would  be  in  great  luck  if  he 
found  three  faces  of  gentility  that  he  could  re* 
cognise.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  thai 
faces  in  our  parts  wax  old  or  ugly  ^oonei 
than  elsewhere ;  but,  simply,  that  they  do  not 
stay  amongst  us  long  enough  to  become  old— 
that  one  after  another,  they  vanish.  All  oiu 
mansions  are  let,  or  to  be  let.  Th»  old  ma- 
norial Hall,  where  squire  succeeded  to  squire 
from  generation  to  generation,  is  cut  down  in- 
to a  villa,  or  a  hunting-lodge,  and  tninsf<*rred 
season  after  season,  from  tenant  to  tenant, 
with  as  little  remorse  as  if  it  were  a  lodgring^ 
house  at  Brighton.  The  lords  of  the  soil  sm 
almost  as  universally  absentees  as  if  our  fail 
country  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  Ststei 
Kingdom.  The  spirit  of  migration  po6sesse« 
the  land.  Nobody  of  any  note  even  talks  ol 
staying  amongst  us,  that  I  have  heard-^ex« 
oept  a  specnlating  candidate  for  the  next 
borough ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  given  pretty 
intelligible  hints  that  he  shall  certainly  be  off, 
unless  he  be  elected.  In  short,  we  H  ohira 
people  are  a  generation  of  runaways. 

As  '*  out  of  evil  cometh  good,"  one  pleasant 
consequence  of  this  incessant  mutation  has 
been  the  absence  of  that  sort  of  prying  and 
observation  of  which  country  neighbours  used 
to  be  accused.  No  street  even  in  London  was 
freer  from  small  gossiping.  With  us,  they 
who  were  moving  or  thinking  of  moving,  had 
something  else  to  do :  and  we,  the  few  dull 
laggards,  who  remained  fixed  in  our  places, 
as  stationary  as  directing-posts,  and  pretty 
nearly  as  useless,  were  too  much  accustomed 
to  the  whirl,  to  take  any  great  noCe  of  ths 
passers-by.. 

Yet,  even  amidst  the  general  flitting,  one 
abode  gradually  forced  itself  into  notice,  for 
the  unrivalled  rapidity  of  succession,  with 
which  tenant  followed  tenant,— .the  most  ad- 
mired and  the  most  changeable  of  all.  It  was 
an  exceedingly  pretty  inconventent  cottage,  a 
picture  of  a  place,— with  its  French  windows 
and  verandahs,  its  trellis  and  porch  covered 
with  clematis  and  jessamine,  its  baby-house 
conservatory,  and  its  miniatnre  lawn.  It  was 
situated  in  the  midst  of  woody,  winding  laaes, 
lost  as  it  were  in  the  labyrinths  of  our  rich 
and  intricate  coantiy ;  with  an  open  grove  o> 
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ooble  beeches  on  one  side  of  it,  and  a  clear 
atream  croased  by  a  windiog  bridge,  on  the 
other. 

lo  shortf  Beechgrove,  with  all  its  pretty 
rantidtieSt  its  Tiolets  and  primroses,  and 
nightingales  and  turtle-doves,  was  the  rety 
place  in  which  to  spend  the  honeymoon.  It 
seemed  a  spot  made  expressly  for  brides  and 
brideffrooios,  doomed  by  the  inexorable  laws 
of  faMioo,  to  four  weeks  of  connubial  felicity, 
to  get  creditably  weary  of  solitude  and  of  each 
other. 

Accordingly*  conple  after  couple  repaired  to 
BeecbgroTe.  The  Tery  postilions,  whether 
from  sooth  or  north,  east  or  west,  knew  in- 
(tioctiTely,  where  to  deposit  a  new-married 
pair.  There  was  not  so  pretty  a  dovecote 
within  twenty  miles.  Here  they  came  in 
^aick  succession,  and  we  had  great  amuse- 
meat  in  watching  them.  A  bridal  party  is 
generally  very  pleasant  to  look  at, — ^all  white 
»tin,  and  white  lace,  and  white  favours,  and 
6aery  and  gaiety !  one  likes  every  thing  about 
it:  the  horses  so  sleek  and  prancing:  the 
carriages  so  ostentatiously  new  and  grand; 
the  servants  so  full  of  conscious  importance, 
pirading  and  bustling,  as  proud  of  their  mas- 
iiY*s  splendour,  as  if  they  belonged  to  a 
Slkciiff  on  Lord  Mayor^s  daj,  or  to  a  winning 
randidate  at  an  election  time !  Well !  they 
came,  and  they  went,— -the  fashionable,  the 
Qtlnd,  the  wealthy,  and  the  plain,  glad,  as  it 
teemed,  to  come,  and  certainly  glad  to  go. 
One  couple  only  remained  a  little  beyond  the 
illotted.  time.  (N.  B.  that  bride  was  remark- 
lUy  pretty.)  They  lingered  on;  she  was 
ehanned  with  Beechgrove,  and  they  talked  of 
«int^ring  there,  and  re-engaged  the  house. 
Hot  I  doo*t  know  how  it  was;  she  was  a 
ivtet  pretty  woman  to  be  sure,  but  did  not 
Ii'vk  over-wise ;  and  it  happened  to  her  as  to 
Coirley's  Beauty  in  his  **  Chronicle,'*  her 
Tfiga  was  short — 


"Out  ODooib,  three  dajrt,  and  half  sn  hour 
Jsdisli  iMld  the  wvereign  power. 


n 


.Hrr  fansbaod  whisked  her  off  to  Paris  at  the 
ef)d  of  five  weeks. 

I  IVy  were  succeeded  by  a  man  in  the  prime 
(4  iife,  aod  a  woman  in  its  verj  morning;  an 
tlrafUft  bttt  most  melancholy  pair,  who  brought 
«itb  them  no  bridal  favours,  no  gay  carriages, 

00  proud  servants,  no  titles,  no  name.  He 
«u  of  a  person  splendidly  beautiful  — tall, 
«^tjiply,  commanding ;  of  a  regality  of  port, 
ifid  a  haughtiness  of  aspect  almost  defying, 
u  if  expecting  in<]oiry  and  determined  to  look 
n  down.  It  was  only  when  gazing  at  his  fair 
roixipaninn,  that  his  bright  eye  softened,  and 
th  deroeanoar  changed  into  the  most  gentle 
npmsion  of  tenderness  and  submission.  He 
appeared  devoted  to  her;  and  would  read  to 
Wr  on  the  lawn,  ride  with  her,  or  drive  her  in 

1  Utile  open  chaise  for  hours  together.  She, 
Hk  the  other  hand,  although  receiving  his  at- 


tentions with  unalterable  sweetness,  seemed 
best  pleased  to  glide  away  alone,  given  np  to 
her  own  thoughts,— sad  thooghts,  alas!  I  fear 
they  were! ^ to  her  cheerless  prospects  and 
mournful  recollections.  She  would  walk  with 
her  bonnet  in  her  hand,  and  her  beautiful  curls 
put  back  from  her  white  temples,  as  if  air 
were  necessary  to  still  their  throbbing,— and 
she  would  so  sigh !  Poor  thing !  poor  thing ! 
once  she  came  to  church,  closely  veiled,  down- 
cast, and  trembling.  She  had  forgotten  the 
key  of  her  own  pew,  and  was  invited  by  the 
vicar*s  lady  into  hers.  And  she  went  in,  and 
knelt  in  the  lowest  place,  and  sate  out  great 
part  of  the  service.  But  the  sermon  was  af- 
fecting; it  spake  of  female  frailty;  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery ;  of  sin  and  of  for- 
giveness. She  could  not  bear  it,  and  left  the 
church.  She  never  entered  it  afterwards. 
Poor  thing !  guilt  was  there,  hut  shame  and 
repentance  were  there  also.  She  was  bom 
for  better  things :  and  shrank  from  the  eye  as 
if  looks  were  swords. 

Without  any  intention  of  watching  this 
lovely  downcast  penitent— for  most  lovdyshe 
was ! — it  so  happened  that  I  met  her  frequent- 
ly ;  and  although  we  never  spoke,  she  grew 
80  familiarized  to  my  passing  her  in  the  lanes, 
as  not  to  start  and  tremble  at  my  appearance, 
like  a  fluttered  dove,— as  was  usual  with  her, 
on  the  sight  of  strangers.  She  would  even 
stop  to  fondle  my  greyhound,  Majrflower,  who, 
with  the  extraordinary  instinct  of  her  kind, 
had  been  attracted  by  her  sweet  countenance, 
and  never  failed  to  accost  her.  May  and  she 
were  quite  acquainted ;  and  she  had  even 
learnt  her  name.  We  used  to  meet  almost 
every  day ;  especially  in  one  spot,  which  soon 
became  as  much  her  favourite,  as  it  had  long 
been  mine. 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  right  of  Beech- 
grove,  a  shady  lane  leads  to  a  beautiful  patch  of 
woodland  scenery,— the  lingering  remains  of 
an  ancient  chase*  Turfy  sheep-walks  inter- 
sect thick  brakes  of  fern  and  holly,  mingled 
with  rich  old  thorns,  and  the  light  feathery 
birch,  and  surmounted  by  noble  oaks  and 
beeches,  the  growth  of  centuries.  In  one  of 
the  recesses  of  the  wood,  just  opposite  the 
deep  clear  pond,  which  lets  the  lignt  so  finely 
into  this  forest  picture,  stands  a  real  cottage, 
rough,  rude,  irregular,  mis-shapen;  with  its 
hedged-in  garden,  and  its  well-stocked  orchard; 
all  evidently  cribbed  in  from  the  waste,  and 
sufiiciently  spacious  to  give  an  air  of  unusnal 
comfort  to  the  rural  dwelling.  The  cart-shed, 
too,  and  the  fagot-pile,  and  the  old  horse 
grazing  before  the  door,  indicate  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  rustic  prosperity. 

In  fact  they  are  a  thriving  ramily.  Charles 
North,  the  head  of  the  house,  is  a  jobbing  gaz^ 
dener,  whose  services  are  in  such  request,  that 
they  are  accorded  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
favours,  and  must  ^  bespoken  as  long  before- 
hand as  the  attendance  of  a  first  singer  at  a 
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muaieal  party.  He  is  a  fine  athletic  man, 
whose  firm  upright  form,  and  bold,  hale,  lively 
▼isage  contrast  rather  strangely  with  the  pre- 
mature grey  locks  that  hang  around  the  latter. 
In  manner,  he  is  singularly  agreeable,  full  of 
shrewdness  and  good  humour,  very  merry,  and 
a  little  arch :  perceivinff,  instantly,  the  weak- 
nesses of  those  with  whom  he  conyerses,  and 
humouring  them  as  much  from  pliability  of 
temper,  and  a  natural  sympathy,  as  from  views 
of  interest.  The  rogue  is  my  factotum ;  and 
sees  at  a  glance  which  hyacinth  to  prefer,  and 
which  geranium  to  admire.  Gooa  gardener 
as  he  is,  I  doubt  if  this  be  not  the  great  secret 
of  Charles  North's  popularity.  Popular  he 
is,  that  is  certain ;  perhaps  the  most  popular 
person  of  my  acquaintance :  quite  good  enough 
to  please  the  wise,  and  not  too  food  to  alarm 
the  gay;  for  the  rest,  an  excellent  husband 
and  excellent  father,  a  thoroughly  sober  and 
industrious  man,  except  now  and  then  an  out- 
break at  tide-times,  which  commonly  lasts  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  leaves  him  more  ardently 
laborious  than  ever.  One  of  the  most  envia- 
ble persons  whom  I  have  ever  encountered,  is 
Charles  North  in  his  blue  apron. 

He  however  is  very  seldom  seen  at  his  plea- 
sant home.  He  trudges  forth,  whistling,  at 
four  o'clock  every  morning,  and  comes  back, 
still  whistling,  about  seven  at  night.  The  cot- 
tage  at  the  wood-side  is  quite  populous  enough 
without  him.  To  say  nothing  of  his  ailing 
wife,  who  is  what  in  a  lady  would  be  called 
nervous ;  there  were,  at  the  time  of  which  I 
speak,  thirteen  goodly  children,  from  twenty 
years  old  to  eirht  months.  Shall  I  give  a 
catalogue  ?  — Yes.  First,  an  eldest  son,  a 
baker,  (for  one  of  the  protuberances  which 
make  the  dwelling  so  picturesque,  is  a  huge 
oven)  Charles  North,  junior,^-tall  and  vigor- 
ous as  his  father,— a  staid  sober  youth,  who, 
by  dint  of  the  small-pox  and  a  miraculous 
gravity,  might  pass  for  the  father  of  the  fami- 
ly himself.  Then  an  eldest  sister,  stout  and 
steady ;  a  home-keeping  Martha  North,  acting 
as  regent  during  her  mother's  illnesses,  which 
know  no  pause ;  deputy  mistress  and  deputy 
servant  of  the  whole  house.  Then  a  fine  open- 
countenanced  girl,  her  father  in  petticoats,  par- 
cel pickle,  and  parcel  eoouette, — ^who  puts  her 
hair  in  curl-papera,  and  flirts  with  one  half  of 
the  parish,  and  romps  with  the  other,  as  she 
eaxnes  her  brother's  bread  round  the  country, 
— 4K>le  driver  of  the  old  white  horee :  we  have 
not  a  prettier  black-eyed  lass  in  the  village 
than  Sally  North.  Then  Tom,  who  goes  to 
work  with  his  father,  and  is,  at  a  word,  Sally 
in  breeches.  Then  there  v^etd  four  or  five 
urchins,  names  unknown,  who  attended  Sun- 
day seminaries,  some  for  charity,  some  for 
pay.  Then  Uiree  or  four  othere,  sex  unknown, 
imps  in  tattered  frocks,  dirty,  noisy,  healthy, 
ana  happy,  who  dabbled  by  the  side  of  the 
pond  with  the  ducks  and  geese,  or  helped  the 
pigs  to  find  acorns  in  the  wood.    Last  of  all, 


the  baby, — a  rosy  smiling  brat,  clean  amidst 
all  the  dirt,  and  placid  amidst  all  the  uproar, 
who  lived  out  of  doore,  like  a  gipsy,  and 
might  be  seen  in  its  little  pink  frock,  stretch- 
ing its  round  hardy  limbs  on  the  turif,  or  sitting 
in  mfantine  state  with  its  back  propped  against 
a  tree,  from  morning  to  night,  the  general  pet 
and  plaything  of  the  family. 

This  infant  was  evidently  the  attraction 
which  drew  the  fair  tenant  of  Beechgrove  to 
this  secluded  spot.  May  and  I  used  to  dive 
into  the  recesses  of  the  wood,  scenery  where 
you  may  almost  realize  the  delicious  creations 
of  "  Comus,"  and  »•  As  Yon  Like  It ;"  but 
she  always  paused  at  the  cottage,  always  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  baby.  It  was  a  child 
that,  for  mere  childish  beauty,  would  have 
been  remarked  amongst  thousands.  The 
square  vigorous  form ;  the  dimpled  hands  and 
feet,  and  elbows,  so  firm,  so  mottled,  of  so 
pure  a  carnation ;  the  fair  open  forehead,  with 
little  rings  of  brown  hair  curling  round  it; 
the  large  bright  blue  eye;  the  delicate  fea- 
tures ;  and  the  sweet  look  of  content,  the  pas- 
sionlesss  composure,  which  give  a  dignity  to 
infant  loveliness,  would  have  made  Mary 
North  a  model  for  Sir  Joshua.  No  one  ever 
passed  without  admiring  the  child,  but  on  no 
one  did  her  beauty  produce  such  an  effect  as 
on  this  unhappy  lady.  She  could  not  pass : 
she  seemed  to  intend  it  sometimes;  but  al- 
ways  stopped,  and  returned  to  her  old  station 
near  the  cottage. 

Her  object  was,  evidently,  Mary.  At  first, 
she  tried  to  talk  to  Mre.  North,  to  Martha,  to 
the  little  ones  that  dabbled  round  the  pond ; 
but  the  effort  was  visibly  painful ;  and  she 
soon  desisted  from  it;  content  to  hang  over 
the  little  girl,  or  sit  on  the  grass  by  her  side, 
sometimes  crying,  sometimes  with  a  heart- 
broken look,  as  if  her  teara  were  gone.  The 
child's  name,  if  accidentally  pronounced,  al- 
ways occasioned  a  convulsive  shuddering;  and 
one  day,  Mre.  North,  unable  to  resist  the  curios- 
ity excited  by  these  extraordinary  proceedings, 
said  to  her,  "  I  fancy,  ma'am,  for  so  youn^  as 
you  look,  that  you  must  have  had  a  little  Mary 
of  your  own !"—"  Once,"  was  the  answer, 
with  a  buret  of  bitter  grief, "  once !"  "  It's  a 
sad  affliction,"  pureued  Mrs.  North,  ^to 
bury  a  baby,  especially  the  first.  I  lost  mine, 
poor  innocent !  but  I  have  thought,  since,  how 
much  happier  she  is  than  my  Mary  would  be, 
if  I  was  to  die  now,  and  leave  her  motherless 
in  the  wide  world."  "  Oh  my  Mary  I  my 
Mary !  my  child !  my  child !"  cried  the  un- 
happy lady,  and  fell  to  the  ground  in  strong 
and  obstinate  convulsive  fits. 

She  was  conveyed  home;  and  came  no 
more  to  the  cottage  by  the  wood-side.  In  a 
few  days,  Beechgrove  was  again  vacant,  and 
she  was  gone ;  leaving  for  Mre.  North  a  little 
green  puree  containing  eighteen  guineas,  and 
some  silver,  and  a  small  slip  of  paper  on  which 
was  written,  **  For  your  Mary,  from  a  mother 
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^hol^  ber  child  T' — Poor  thing!  poor  thing ! 
ve  bare  never  heard  of  her  since. 

Mary  Kortk  U  now  a  rosy  prattler,  the  life 
and  Joy  of  ber  hnmble  home,  tne  loveliest  and 

Siyeat  creature  that  ever  lived.  But,  better 
an  playing  ivtth  ber  doll,  better  even  than 
base-ball,  or  sliding  or  romping,  does  she  like 
to  creep  of  an  evening  to  her  father's  knee, 
and  look  at  the  welUhoarded  pnrse,  (not  a 
sbiJJiog  has  been  taken  out,)  and  gaze,  with 
a  mysterious  feeling  of  awe  at  her  little  heart, 
on  the  slip  of  uneven  writing ;  and  hear,  for 
tbe  hundred  th  time,  the  story  of  the  poor  lady 
who  was  so  good  to  Mary  when  sne  was  a 
baby,— -tite  b^utiful  lady  of  Beechgrove. 


EARLY  RECOLLECTIONS. 

TDS  VEBNCH  TEACHBK. 

It  is  DOW  more  than  twenty  years  since  If 
8  petted  child  of  ten  years  old,  born  and  bred 
in  the  cotintry,'  and  as  shy  as  a  hare,  was  sent 
to  that  sc^ne  of  bustle  and  confusion,  a  Lon- 
don achooL  O  what  a  change  it  was !  What 
ft  terrible  change !  The  good  old  nurse,  and 
the  tweet  gentle  mamma,  and  the  dear,  dear 
papa,  who  in  their  several  ways  seemed  to 
aave  no  other  object  thsin  that  of  spoiling  me 
from  morning  to  niffht, — to  leave  them  and 
lay  own  dear  home  tor  this  strange  new  place, 
tod  these  strange  new  people,  — what  a 
change !  And  so  many  or  them !  and  chil- 
dren too !  Men  and  women  I  could  have  en- 
dured :  but  I  had  been  a  solitary  child,  and 
bated  nothing  so  much  as  the  din,  the  laugh- 
ter, the  shrill  voices,  and  rapid  motions  of 
chUdren.  They  fairly  made  me  dizzy.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  misery  of  the  first  two 
days,  blushing  to  be  looked  at,  dreading  to  be 
spoken  to,  shrinking  like  a  sensitive  plant 
from  the  touch,  ashamed  to  cry,  and  feeling 
u  if  I  never  could  laugh  again.  I  was  broken- 
beaited.  These  disconsolate  feelings  are  not 
utonisbing,  even  in  recollection :  the  wonder 
is,  that  they  so  soon  passed  away.  But  every 
body  was  good  and  kind.  There  was  just  at^ 
tention  enough  from  the  heads  of  the  house, 
aad  a  niercinil  neglect  from  the  pupils.  In 
Ihs  than  a  week  the  poor  wild  bird  was  tamed. 
I  eoold  look  without  fear  on  the  bright  happy 
faces ;  listen  without  starting  to  the  clear  high 
ndcea,  even  though  they  talked  in  French ; 
bwan  to  watch  the  ball  and  the  battledore; 
tod  felt  something  like  an  inclination  to  join 
m  the  sports.  In  short  I  soon  became  an  eiH- 
cicnt  mefflber  of  the  commonwealth ;  as  effi- 
acDt  as  a  quiet  little  girl  of  ten  years  old  could 
be;  made  a  friend,  provided  myself  with  a 
»hoo]-motber,  a  fine  tall  blooming  girl,  who, 
baving  attained  tlie  dignity  of  the  first  class 
tsd  i&  mature  age  of  fourteen,  already  thought 
beiself  m  young  woman,  tinder  whose  power- 


ful protection  I  began  to  learn  and  unlearn,  to 
acquire  the  habits  and  enter  into  the  views  of 
my  companions,  as  well  disposed  to  be  idle 
as  the  best  of  them. 

Nobody  was  less  thought  of  in  this  respect- 
able school  than  our  respectable  governess. 
She  seldom  came  near  us.  Her  post  was  to 
sit  all  day,  nicely  dressed,  in  a  nicely  fur- 
nished drawing-room,  busy  with  some  piece 
of  delicate  needle-work,  receiving  mammas, 
aunts,  and  godmammas,  answering  questions, 
and  administering  as  much  praise  as  she  con- 
scientiously could,  —  perhaps  a  little  more. 
In  the  school-room  she  ruled,  like  other  rulers, 
by  ministers  and  delegates,  of  whom  the 
French  Teacher  was  the  principal.  When  I 
first  arrived,  this  high  post  was  filled  by  the 
daughter  of  an  emigre  of  distinction,  a  gentle 
drooping  creature,  who  looked  downwara  like 
a  columbine,  and  was  totally  uneaual  to  con- 
tend with  twenty  light-hearted  ana  boisterous 
girls.  She  was  the  prettiest  piece  of  melan- 
choly that  I  have  ever  seen ;  as  pale  as  ala- 
baster, with  large  black  eyes,  that  seemed 
made  for  tears,  and  a  voice  '*  far  above  sing- 
ing.*^ I  do  not  think  she  could  chide;  she 
did  not  know  how.  Nobody  could  help  lov- 
ing a  creature  so  mild  and  inotfensive;  and 
there  was  something,  with  this  gentleness,  of 
purity  and  dignity,  that  ensured  our  respect- 
it  clung  to  her  like  a  garment.  She  did  her 
duty  scrupulously,  as  far  as  instruction  went, 
but  left  all  other  cares  to  the  English  Teacher, 
—a  very  different  person,  coarse  and  common 
as  could  be ;  a  better  sort  of  nursery  maid ; 
one  who  from  pure  laziness  would  rather  do 
things  herself  than  take  the  trouble  to  see  that 
they  were  done  by  another.  Under  her  fos- 
terage our  evil  habits  throve  apace :  she  put 
away,  and  hid,  and  lied  for  us,  till  we  became 
the  most  irregular  and  untidy  generation  that 
ever  trod  the  fioor  of  a  school-room.  All 
seemed  fair  in  the  sight  of  the  governess ;  and, 
whilst  our  drooping  lily  Mademoiselle  L.  re- 
mained, all  was  quiet.  But  these  happy  days 
could  not  last  long.  She  left  us  in  the  short 
peace  of  Amiens  to  join  her  parents  in  an  at- 
tempt to  recover  some  part  of  their  property, 
in  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  she  was  suc- 
cessful ;  whilst  with  her  unlucky  pupils '  the 
reign  of  king  Log  was  succeeded  by  that  of 
king  Stork.  The  new  French  Teacher  came ;  j 
a  tall,  majestic  woman,  between  sixty  and  se- ! 
venty,  made  taller  by  yellow  slippera  with 
long  slender  heels,  such  as  I  have  never  seen 
before  or  since.  I  cannot  imagine  how  she 
could  walk  in  them,  though  her  way  of  mov- 
ing scarcely  deserved  the  name.  Her  mode 
of  entering  a  room,  or  saluting  a  person,  ^^atm 
abord"  as  she  called  it,  was  a  trip,  a  sort  of 
quick  mincing  shufl9e,  ending  in  a  low  curtsy : 
her  common  motion  was  that  of  a  snake,  or  a 
ghost,  or  her  own  long  train,  gliding  quite  in- 
audibly,  in  spite  of  her  heels,  whe£er  on  l^e 
Turkey  carpet  of  the  library,  or  the  bare  boards 
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of  the  dancing-room.  Her  face  was  almost 
invisible,  being  concealed  between  a  mannish 
kind  of  neckcloth,  that  tied  in  her  chin,  and 
an  enormous  cap,  whose  wide  flaanting  strip 
hung  over  her  cheeks  and  eyes, — to  say  no- 
thing of  a  huge  pair  of  spectacles.  What 
could  be  seen  of  the  face  was  in  a  fine  Roman 
style  of  beauty  that  answered  to  her  figure ; 
beautiful,  in  spite  of  age,  and  cap-strip,  and 
neckcloth,  and  spectacles ;  lady-like,  in  spite 
of  the  high  heels,  the  trip,  the  mantua-making 
vulgarity  of  scissors  ana  pincushion  dangling 
outside  of  her  gown,  and  such  a  pair  of  pan- 
niers within  as  have  seldom  been  seen  in  tnese 
degenerate  days  of  reticules  and  work-bags. 
Such  was  the  outward  woman  of  Madame. 
Her  inner  qualities  were  speedily  developed. 
We  soon  found  that  like  *'  Goose  Gibbie,*^  she 
kept  the  hours  of  her  flock ;  went  to  bed  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  rose  at  six ;  and,  instead  of 
trying  to  lose  the  sight  and  sound  of  children 
in  books  and  drawings,  and  running  away 
from  the  very  thoughts  of  us  the  moment 
school-hours  were  over,  as  poor  Mademoiselle 
L.  used  to  do,  Madame  was  content  to  keep 
us  company  all  the  day  long;  was  never  tired 
of  us,  tiresome  as  we  were;  and  made  no 
other  difierence  between  school-time  and  play- 
time than  that  of  exchanging  scolding  for  talk- 
ing, lonff  lessons  for  long  stories.  She  super- 
intended our  sports ;  watched  over  the  games 
of  ball  and  battledore ;  reprimanded  the  awk- 
ward and  the  noisy ;  and  finally  insisted  on 
translating  our  old  forfeits  of  "  Peter  Piper," 
and  **  I  love  my  love  with  an  A,"  into  their 
Gallic  counterpart,  **  Qui  veut  vendre  It  corbiU 
Ion?'* 

This  was  sufficiently  irksome;  but  the 
worst  was  to  come.  Madame,  all  Parisian 
though  she  was,  had  the  fidgety  neatness  of  a 
Dutch-woman,  and  was  scandalized  at  our 
untidy  habits.  Four  days  passed  in  distant 
murmurs ;  an  exercise  book,  found,  to  use  her 
favourite  word,  ^UrainatW  about  the  room, 
was  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  a  skipping-rope, 
which  neariy  overset  her  by  entanglinnr  in  her 
train,  was  tossed  out  of  the  window :  but  this 
was  only  the  gathering  of  the  wind  before  the 
storm.  It  was  danoing-day ;  we  were  all 
dresned  "and  assembled,  when  Madame,  pro- 
voked by  some  indication  of  latent  disorder, 
some  stray  pinafore  or  pocket-handkerchief 
peeping  from  under  the  form  that  was  meant 
to  conceal  it,  instituted,  much  to  our  conster- 
nation, a  general  rummage  through  the  house 
for  things  out  of  their  places,  which  certainly 
comprised  the  larger  half  of  our  possessions. 
Every  hole  and  corner  were  searched  for  con- 
traband goods,  and  the  collected  mass  thrown 
together  in  one  stupendous  pile  in  the  middle 
of  the  school-room  ;  a  pile  that  defies  descrip- 
tion or  analysis.  Bonnets,  old  and  new,  with 
strings  and  without,  pelisses,  tippets,  parasols, 
unmatched  shoes,  halves  of  pairs  of  gloves, 
books   tattered    or  whole,  music    in    many 


parts,  pincushions,  petticoats,  thimbles,  frocks« 
saahesy  dolls,  portfolios,  shuttlecocks,  play- 
things, work-things,  trumpery  without  end. 
The  entire  mass  was  to  be  apportioned  amongst 
the  different  owners  and  then  affixed  to  their 
persons,  after  the  manner  of  some  of  Mr.  Lan- 
caster's punishments,  though,  to  do  Madame 
justice,  the  design,  under  her  management, 
was  altogether  French.    She  had  generously 
taken  the  most  difficult  part  herself,  and  was 
much  in  the  situation  of  the  Princess  in  the 
Fairy  Tale,  who  was  put  into  a  great  hall  full 
of  feathers,  and  ordered  to  select  from  the 
mingled  heap  those  which  belonged  to  every 
separate  bird.   Poor  Madame !  she  was  worse 
on  than  the  princess-^he  had  no  good  Genius 
to  help  her — she  did  not  even  know  the  plum- 
age of  her  little  birds— sad  refractory  birds  as 
ever  beat  their  wings  against  a  cage.     Poor 
Madame !   Article  after  article  was  fished  up 
from  the  mass,  and  held  out  to  be  owned  in 
vain ;  not  a  soul  would  claim  such  dangerous 
property:   gloves  looked  about  for  hands  to 
wear  them;   slippers  were  like  the  famous 
glass  one,  and  fitted  nobody ;  bonnets  wanted 
Heads;  dolls  went  a-begging.   Poor  Madame! 
Even  when  she  found  a  name,  it  did  her  little 
service;   she  had,  to  be  sure,  in  ten  years 
picked  up  some  ten  words  of  English, — ^but 
proper  names !  she  never  came  so  near  them 
m  her  life  as  old  Bassompierre  when  he  wrote 
Innimthorpe  for  Kensington.     Even   if  she 
made  a  distant  approach  to  the  sounds  in  pro- 
nunciation, she  would  never  have  recognised 
them  when  written ;  it  was  two  to  one  against 
her  hitting  on  the  initial  letter.    Nevertheless 
she  did  succeed,  by  dint  of  lucky  gruesses  and 
questions  which  could  not  be  parried,  in  ap- 
portioning quite  sufficient  to  form  a  style  of 
decoration  more  novel  than  elegant, — an  order 
of  demerit.    Dictionaries  suspended  from  the 
neck  en  medailhn,  shawls    tied    round   the 
waist  en  ceiniure,  unbound  music  pinned  to 
the  frock  en  queue,  formed  a  slight  part  of  our 
adornment ;  not  one  of  us  but  had  three  or  four 
of  these  appendages ;  many  had  five  or  six. 
These  preparations  were  intended  to  meet  the 
eye  of  Madame^s  countryman,  the  French 
dancing-master,  who  would  doubtless  assist 
in  supporting  her  authority,  and  in  making  us 
thoroughly  ashamed.    She  did  not  know  that 
before  his  arrival  we  were  to  pass  an  hour  in 
an  exercise  of  another  kind,  standing  on  one 
leg  like  geese  upon  a  common,  or  facing  to 
right  and  left,  under  the  command  of  a  drill- 
sergeant.    The  man  of  scarlet  was  ushered  in ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  professor 
of  marching  or  the  improver  of  dlsciplioe 
looked  most  astonished :   the  culprits,  I  am 
afraid,  supported  by  numbers  and  amused  by 
the  ridiculous  appearance  of  their  corps,  were 
not  so  much  disconcerted  as  tbev  should  have 
been.    Madame  began  a  very  voluble  explana- 
tory harangue;  but  she  was  again  unfortunate, 
^the  sergeant  did  not  understand  French. 
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She  attempted  to  translate—**  It  is,  Sare,  qae 
ces  dames,  dat  dese  Miss  be  des  traineuses.'* 
Tils  clear  and  intelligible  sentence  producing 
DO  other  risible  effect  than  a  shake  or  the  head, 
Madame  desired  the  nearest  culprit  to  tell  **  ee 
toldai  /(i'*  what  she  had  said,  and  to  inform 
her  wbit  he  could  possibly  be  come  for.  Our 
ifiterpreter  was  puzzled  in  her  turn,  as  much 
pQuled  a$  PistoVs  boy  when  bidden  to  con- 
strue **  far  fenet  and  firk^*  to  Monsieur  le  Fer. 
She  had  to  find  English  for  traineiues  (no 
dictionary  word !  T  believe  Madame  invented 
if  expTeasly  for  our  use,)  and  French  for  drill- 
sergeant  She  firot  through  her  difficulties 
mtly  well,  called  him  of  the  red  coat  a  walk- 
ing-master, and  confessed  frankly  that  we 
vere  in  disgrace.  The  sergeant  was  a  man 
of  bowels ;  besides  he  hated  the  French  ;  he 
declared  that  *^  it  made  his  blood  boil  to  see 
so  many  free-born  English  girls  domineered 
over  by  a  natural  enemy,**  and  as  he  said  this 
he  ey«l  poor  Madame  as  fiercely  as  if  she  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour: 
fioally  he  insisted  that  we  could  not  march 
wiih  such  incumbrances;  which  declaration 
being  done  into  French  all  at  once  by  half  a 
doaen  eager  tongues,  the  trappings  were  re- 
moTed,  and  the  experiment  ended  withotft  any 
very  sensible  improvement. 

Inanspicious  as  the  beginning  was,  in  a 
ahon  time  we  did  improve ;  our  habits  became 
moTf  regular,  we  began  to  feel  the  comfort  of 
(ffder,  and  we  began  to  like  Madame.  She 
Hfed  with  us  and  for  us,  like  a  family  nurse, 
or  a  good  old  grandmamma  (only  that  she  did 
aot  apoi]  us) — she  had  no  other  occupation, 
DO  other  thousht,  scarcely  another  friend  in 
the  world ;  and  she  had  herself  an  aptness  to 
lore  which  could  not  fail  to  attach  young 
hearts.  It  was  touching  to  see  that  respecta- 
Me  woman  homeless  and  desolate  in  her  old 
>|e,  clinging  to  children  for  society  and  com- 
fort, joining  in  their  pursuits  and  amusements, 
tad  brioging  down  her  own  thoughts  and  feel- 
toga  to  their  comprehension.  Her  youth  of 
hind  and  simplicity  of  heart  kept  her  happy : 
I  doubt  whether  grown  people  would  have 
suited  he?r  so  well.  She  entered  thoroughly 
)&d  heartily  into  our  little  schemes,  and  had 
^one  of  her  own  than  all  the  school  put  together. 
iVver  found  mortal  such  pleasure  in  small 
BcrjiTiseSy  innocent  secrets,  and  mysterious 
pfts.  Cherries  dropped  in  our  path  like  fairy 
n^oore;  sweetpeas  and  mignlonette  spring- 
i^  vp  as  if  by  magic  in  our  little  gardens ; 
pnraes  netted  under  the  table  and  smuggled 
into  oar  pockets  no  one  knew  how ;  birth-day 
/cto  [rotten  up  as  secretly  as  state  conspiracies 
— tbe^  were  her  delights.  She  waa  cross 
sometimes,  and  strict  enough  always ;  but  we 
;Wed  Madame,  and  Madame  loved  us.  1 
l^lly  think  she  would  have  been  one  of  the 
\kap^eat  creatures  in  the  world,  but  for  a 
*traage  aversion  which  she  unluckily  took  to 
^  T«Ty  charming  young  lady,  a  woman  of 
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genius  and  a  poetess,  who  succeeded  to  the 
functions  of  the  stupid  English  Teacher.  The 
dislike  was  mutual.  Never  were  two  better 
haters.  Their  relative  situation  had  probably 
something  to  do  with  it;  and  yet  it  was  won- 
derful that  two  such  excellent  persons  should 
so  thoroughly  detest  each  other.  Miss  R.*8 
aversion  was  of  the  cold,  phlegmatic,  con- 
temptuous, provoking  sort;  she  kept  aloof 
and  said  nothing:  Madame*s  was  acute,  fiery, 
and  loquacious ;  she  not  only  hated  Miss  R., 
but  hated  for  her  sake  knowledge,  and  litera- 
ture, and  wit,  and,  above  all,  poetry,  which 
she  denounced  as  somethinsr  fatal  and  con- 
tagious,  like  the  plague.  1  shall  never  forget 
her  horror  when  sne  detected  one  of  her 
favourites  in  the  act  of  translating  a  stanza 
of  Tasso  into  something  that  looked  Tike  verse ; 
if  she  had  caught  her  committing  forgery,  her 
lamentations  could  not  have  been  more  in- 
dignantly pathetic.  What  would  she  say 
nowl 

I  have  already  mentioned  with  honour  Ma- 
dame^s  high  heels.  They  were  once  put  to 
an  unexpected  use.  She  had  been  ill,  and 
had  gone  into  lodgings  on  the  other  side  of 
London,  to  be  near  her  favourite  physician. 
W&soon  found  a  relaxation  of  discipline;  our 
poetess  piqued  herself  upon  managing  us  in  a 
diflTerent  way  from  her  rival  (she  never  sus- 
pected that  wo  managed  her);  besides  which 
she  had  a  most  comfortable  habit  of  abstrac- 
tion, and  seldom  saw  what  passed  before  her 
eyes.  The  business  of  the  school  went  on  as 
usual :  but  our  amusements  were  lef^  to  our- 
selves, and  a  dramatic  fury  raged  high  amongst 
us.  Our  first  performance  was  Pizarro,  that 
delight  of  children.  In  this  choice  we  had 
one  trifling  difficulty,  the  absence  of  the  printed 
play;  but  most  of  the  actors  had  seen  the 
piece,  and  we  managed  it  by  memory  and  in- 
vention. 1  should  like  to  see  a  varionim  edi- 
tion of  our  Pizarro.  The  Spanish  hero  him- 
self had  never  seen  the  tragedy ;  but  he  was 
a  very  clever  little  Irish  girl,  not  more  than  a 
foot  shorter  than  Elvira,  and,  being  well  in- 
structed in  the  spirit  of  the  part,  blustered 
through  the  tyrant  very  creditably,  excepting 
one  mistake,  that  of  regularly  ordering  the 
soldiers  to  shoot  Rolla  three  scenes  before  his 
time.  The  error  Was  pardonable.  Every  body 
sympathised  with  Pizarro  in  thinking  the 
sooner  Rolla  was  out  of  pain  the  better.  His 
sufferings  were  exquisite.  He  was  a  fine 
well  grown  personable  girl,  but  labouring 
under  such  a  melancholy  want  of  words  and 
ideas,  that  he  felt  and  inflicted  in  a  higher  de- 
gree the  sort  of  distress  which  is  so  often 
caused  by  stammering;  we  could  no  more 
prevail  on  him  to  relinquish  his  impracticable 
part,  than  a  stammerer  can  be  persuaded  to 
abandon  the  unutterable  word.  Elvira  we 
chose  for  her  especial  gift  in  scolding,  her 
natural  shrewishness;  and  she  did  not  disap- 
point us;  she  acted  like  a  virago  born,  the 
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pride  and  glonr  of  the  play.  As  to  Cora,  I 
did  her  my  sell,  after  an  exceedipglj  original 
fbshion.  1  recollect  one  trait.  I  did  not  like 
going  mad ;  it  was  troublesome,  and  I  did  not 
well  know  how  to  go  about  it, — ^fainting  was 
much  easier ;  so  I  fainted,  and  had  the  plea- 
sure of  being  pulled  by  the  arms  across  the 
room,  with  my  neels  dragging  along  the  floor, 
by  one  of  our  stage  footmen ;  an  operation  in 
which  I  found  so  much  amusement,  that  I  got 
a  part  of  the  audience  (the  little  girls,  the  de- 
mure and  the  stupid,]  to  encore  my  swoon. 

Our  next  performance  was  Feudal  Times, 
induced  by  the  mistake  of  a  silly  maid,  who 
had  smugroled  that  pageant  into  the  house  in- 
stead of  JPizarro.  We  performed  this  enter- 
tainment to  the  letter,  only  leaving  out  the 
songs,  the  scenery,  and  the  processions.  Al- 
together Feudal  Times  did  not  go  off  like  Pi- 
zarro ;  the  zest  of  suspense  and  unexpected- 
ness was  wanting;  every  body  knew  what 
was  to  come  next ;  no  delightfol  blunders,  no 
happy  mistakes,  no  tragedy  in  our  corned;^, 
and  xar  too  little  comedy  in  our  tragedy ;  it 
was  as  dull  as  a  lesson,  and  the  run  would 
have  been  short  We  had  already  begun  to 
turn  our  attention  to  a  stray  copy  of  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  when  an  unlucky  accident  put  an  en- 
tire stop  to  our  dramatic  career.  In  the  me- 
lancholy of  Feudal  Times  one  part  seemed 
indispensable  to  the  story.  The  heroine,  a 
lady  Claribel,  is  picked  up  out  of  a  moat  by 
a  certain  fisherman  called  Walter,  into  which 
moat  she  had  been  precipitated  by  the  same 
Walter's  sawing  asunder  a  draw-bridge,  which 
her  oppressor,  the  baron,  was  defending  against 
her  lover.  This  we  contrived  almost  as  no- 
tably as  the  wall  and  moonshine  were  man- 
aged in  Bottom's  play,  by  tying  together  two 
long  high  forms,  which  Walter,  seated  tailor- 
fashion  in  a  short  low  form,  turned  topsy-tur- 
vy, to  resemble  a  boat,  divided  with  a  knife, 
catching 'hold,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  lady 
Claribel,  and  pushing  off  with  her  to  her  lover, 
who  stood  on  the  chalked  line,  which  we  call- 
ed the  bank.  Four  aHernoons  was  this  ma- 
noeuvre adroitly  performed :  on  the  fifth,  an 
over-eager  combatant  lost  his  balance,  and  fell 
over  just  as  the  bridge  was  sawing  asunder ; 
in  falling  he  caught  at  the  baron's  white  frock, 
who,  overset  in  his  turn,  clung  to  the  bridge, 
and  down  they  came,  vassal,  baron,  and  bridge, 
together  with  the  fair  lady  Claribel,  full  on 
the  unlucky  boat  and  the  unfortunate  boatman. 
The  crash  was  tremendous.  An  universal 
scream  from  actors  and  spectators  soon  brought 
Miss  R.  to  the  scene,  and  disturbed  the  tran- 
quil course  of  Mrs.  •  *  *'8  embroidery.  The 
mischief  was  less  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  a  few  bruises,  one  broken  form,  and 
two  torn  frocks;  but  the  fright,  the  din,  and 
the  clatter,  made  too  deep  an  impression  to  be 
overcome ;  the  drama  was  instantly  proscribed. 
Feudal  Times  thrown  op  the  fire,  and  Deaf 
and  Dumb  put  under  lock  and  key. 


When  once,  however,  the  theatrical  fever  tt 
thoroughly  excited,  it  is  not  easily  allayed, 
especidly  if  heightened  by  a  prohibition.  We 
were  just  on  the  point  of  actaal  lebellion,  and 
had  contrived  a  plot  for  regaining  Df«f  and 
Dumb,  when  a  turn  was  given  to  our  Ideas  by 
one  of  the  confederates  going  to  the  'opera, 
and  cominpr  back  with  her  head  full  of  a  Scot* 
tish  divertisement  and  the  ballet  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice.  We  hesitated  a  long  time 
which  to  choose ;  to  have  one  we  were  deter- 
mined. A  ballet  is  not  a  play ;  there  was  no 
edict  against  dancing ;  and  as  the  Grecian  and 
Scottish  parties  ran  hi^h,  we  boldly  resolved 
to  blend  the  two  stories  mto  one.  *'  Kather  im- 
probable, to  be  sure,"  said  our  manager,  ^  but 
not  impossible.  No  reason  on  earth  why  0^ 
pheus  might  not  go  to  Scotland  in  search  of 
Euiydice ;  we  must  make  that  understood  in 
the  bills.  The  ballet  will  be  qnite  as  intelligi- 
ble one  way  as  the  other.'^  Quite.  The  anion 
of  twenty  plots  would  not  have  puzzled  our  bal- 
let mistress ;  the  confusion  of  her  brain  defied 
increase.  I  cannot  attempt  a  minute  detail  of 
our  performance.  Venus— for  we  enlisted  the 
whole  corps  of  gods  and  goddesses  in  oursei^ 
vice — ^Venus,  a  black-haired  brown  gipsy,  ra- 
ther quick-witted  than  beautiful,  slid  about  in 
a  pasteboard  car,  which  she  pushed  forward 
much  as  a  child  manages  a  go-eait»  driving 
cruelly  over  her  paper  doves,  and  stooping 
every  moment  to  pick  them  up  and  set  them 
flying  again.  Cupid,  the  et-deeani  Pizano, 
was  the  charm  of  the  piece,  full  of  grace  and 
playfulness:  he  managed  his  shinins  wings 
with  great  address,  and  his  bow  ana  airows 
still  better.  One  of  his  feats  was  the  demo> 
lition  of  a  pasteboard  fortress,  which  we  had 
erected  across  one  comer  of  the  room,  just 
large  enough  to  contain  the  Scottish  herome, 
and  ingeniously  contrived  to  keep  together  by 
strings  held  in  her  hand,  which  she  dropped 
as  soon  as  cupid  drew  his  bow,  and  sprang 
away  from  her  prison.  This  piece  of  machine- 
ry was  our  principal  attempt  in  that  line ;  but 
we  had  maae  great  advances  in  costume  since 
the  luckless  night  when  the  baron  was  brotight 
to  the  ground  by  a  pull  at  his  white  frock. 
Our  highland  lasses  had  muslin  aprons  bound 
with  tartan  ribands,  the  right  Highland  dress 
of  the  Opera  House ;  Jupiter  had  a  rich  pe- 
lisse ;  and  Pluto  a  beard — a  fine  tuft  of  bear- 
skin, docked  by  our  manager  from  her  own 
fur  tippet.  This  conscious  splendour  in^ired 
us  with  a  desire  for  a  more  numerous  audience. 
We  invited  two  or  three  young  ladies  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who  came  to  take  lessons  in 
dancing ;  Miss  R.,  too,  we  asked,  the  parloar 
boarders,  and  the  good  old  house-keeper.  The 
evening  arrived,  the  spectators  were  seated, 
unexpectedly  reinforceo  by  Mrs.  •  •  •,  in  high 
good  hnmour ;  and  we  danced  on  in  triumph- 
ant confusion,  till  we  came  to  the  grand  scene 
of  the  infernal  regions.  We  had  been  at  some 
I  loss  as  to  the  management  of  the  classical 
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Hdl.  Etoq  our  undoubdiigf  manager  was 
pgfled.  Fireaesmed  to  oar  simple  apprehen- 
nons  a  neceseaiT  element  The  furies  must 
hxft  tofeiies.  No  dispensinir  with  that  en- 
gine of  horror.  Accordingrly  we  erected  a 
MrtofutiBcial  roek«woTk,  composed  of  tables, 
stooto^  and  trunks  of  unequal  height,  over 
which  ma  flung  a  large  coTering  of  canyass. 
Towanistbe  centre  of  this  machine  we  placed 
a  taotm  fall  of  burniDg  spirits  of  wine,  emit- 
ting  nueh  such  a  flame  as  I  hare  seen  issue 
It  Ckftstmas  from  a  mineed-pie  floated  with 
bomiflg  brandy.  Our  orchestra  was  playing 
""The  Soldier  Tired;"  the  whole  dramatis 
pnsooe,  gods  and  mortals,  Greeks  and  Scots, 
were  assembled  on  the  stage ;  Orphens  was 
esfttiiighit  memorable  look  back  on  Eurydice ; 
tad  the  furies  were  lighting  their  torches  at 
the  biasing  spirite— when  the  folding  doors 
ilew  back,  and  Madame  appeared  in  the  open- 
ing, mnffled  in  white  drapery,  motionless  for 
I  momeot,  and  then  glided  gently  in,  like  an- 
ocber  Castle  Spectre.  One  of  the  Furies,  in 
SKODtsbmeDt  at  this  apparition,  dropped  her 
toicb,  and  set  fire  to  the  eanyass-covering, 
jvftas  Madame  reached  the  rock-work.  The 
bme  caoght  her  eye,  and  she  dexterously 
whitktd  off  her  yellow  slipper,  and  tapped 
OQt  the  fire  with  its  slender  neel.  I  still  seem 
to  hear  the  quick  clear  sound  of  those  taps. 
Slietben  gracefully  resumed  her  shoe  and  her 
tripptog  motion,  and  glided  up  to  Mrs.  ***, 
with  fa^r  usual  mincing  pace.  80  ended  our 
kiUet  We  crowded  round  our  dear  old 
Ufisfld,  aod  thooght  no  more  of  Orpheus  and 
Soiydieeb 
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THE  COPSE. 

I  Apbii  18th. — Sad  wintry  weather ;  a  north- 
!nttwiad;  a  sun  that  puts  out  one's  eyes, 
iwithoot  affbfdin;^  the  slightest  warmth ;  dry- 
»« that  chaps  lips  and  hands  like  a  frost  m 
I^ctember;  rain  that  comes  chilling  and  ar- 
to«j  like  hail  in  January ;  nature  at  a  dead 
F<i9»;  no  seeds  up  in  the  garden ;  no  leayes 
wtia  ibe  bedge»rows;  no  cowslips  swinging 
jMrpretiy  bells  in  the  fields ;  no  nightingales 
M  the  dinglee ;  no  swallows  skimming  round 
^gieat  pond ;  no  cuckoos  (that  ever  Ishould 
ni«  that  rascally  sonnetteer!)  in  any  part! 
K«rertheleis  there  is  something  of  a  charm 
ia ibis  wintery  spring,  this  putting-back  of  the 
Masoas.  If  the  flower-clock  must  stand  still 
^  a  moofli  or  two,  could  it  choose  a  better 
^  than  that  of  the  primroses  and  violets  1 
I  Uftt  femember  (and  for  such  gauds  my 
^smxnjf  if  not  very  good  for  aught  of  wise  or 
ucfol,  may  be  tmsted)  such  an  aflluence  of 
^  ana  or  such  a  duration  of  the  other.  Prim- 
nnj  is  the  epithet  which  this  year  will  retain 


in  my  recollection.  Hedge,  ditch,  meadow, 
field,  even  the  very  paths  and  highways,  are 
set  with  them ;  but  the  chief  habitat  is  a  cer- 
tain copse,  about  a  mile  off,  where  they  are 
spread  like  a  carpet,  and  where  I  go  to  visit 
them  rather  oftener  than  quite  comports  with 
the  dignity  of  a  lady  of  mature  age.  I  am 
going  thither  this  very  afternoon,  and  May 
and  her  company  are  going  ^00. 

This  Mayflower  of  mine  is  a  strange  ani- 
mal. Instinct  and  imitation  make  in  her  an 
approach  to  reason  which  is  sometimes  almost 
startling.  She  mimica  all  that  she  sees  us 
do,  with  the  dexterity  of  a  monkey  and  far 
more  of  gravity  and  apparent  purpose ;  cracks 
nuts  and  eats  them;  gathers  currants  and 
severs  them  from  the  stalk  with  the  most  deli- 
cate nicety ;  filches  and  munches  apples  and 
pears,  is  as  dangerous  in  an  orchard  as  a 
school-boy ;  smells  to  flowers ;  smiles  at  meet- 
ing; answers  in  a  pretty  lively  voice  when 
spoken  to,  (sad  pity  that  the  language  should 
be  unknown !)  and  has  greatly  the  advantage 
of  us  in  a  conversation,  inasmuch  as  our  mean- 
ing is  certainly  clear  to  her; — all  this  and  a 
thousand  amusing  prettinesses,  (to  say  no- 
thing of  her  canine  feat  of  bringing  her  game 
straight  to  her  master*s  feet,  and  refusing  to 
resign  it  to  any  hand  but  his)  does  my  beau- 
tiful greyhound  perform  untaught,  by  the  mere 
effect  of^imitation  and  sagacity.  Well,  May, 
at  the  end  of  the  coursing  season,  having  lost 
Brush,  our  old  spaniel,  her  great  friend,  and 
the  blue  greyhound  Mariette,  her  comrade 
and  rival,  both  of  which  four-footed  worthies 
were  sent  out  to  keep  for  the  summer,  began 
to  find  solitude  a  weary  condition,  and  to  look 
abroad  for  company.  Now  it  so  happened 
that  the  same  suspension  of  sport  which  had 
reduced  our  little  establishment  from  three 
dogs  to  one,  had  also  dispersed  the  splendid 
kennel  of  a  celebrated  courser  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, three  of  whose  finest  young  dogs 
came  home  to  "  their  walk"  (as  the  sporting 
phrase  fifoes)  at  the  collar-maker's  in  our  vil- 
lage. May,  accordingly,  on  the  first  morning 
of  her  solitude  (she  had  never  taken  the  slight- 
est notice  of  her  neighbours  before,  although 
they  had  sojourned  in  our  street  upwards  of  a 
fortnight,)  bethought  herself  of  the  timely  r^ 
source  offered  to  her  by  the  vicinity  of  these 
canine  beaux,  and  went  up  boldly  and  knocked 
at  their  stable  door,  which  was  already  very 
commodiously  on  the  half-latch.  The  three 
dogs  came  out  with  much  alertness  and  gal- 
lantry, and  May,  declining  apparently  to  enter 
their  territories,  brought  Uiem  off  to  her  own. 
This  manoeuvre  has  been  repeated  every  day, 
with  one  variation ;  of  the  three  dogs,  the  first 
a  brindle,  the  second  a  yellow,  and  the  third 
a  black,  the  two  first  only  are  now  admitted 
to  walk  or  consort  with  her,  and  the  last,  poor 
fellow,  for  no  fault  that  I  can  discover,  except 
May's  caprice,  is  driven  away,  not  only  by 
the  fair  lady,  but  even  by  his  old  companions 
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— is,  BO  to  say,  sent  to  Coventry.  Of  her 
two  permitted  followers,  the  yellow  gentle- 
man, Saladin  by  name,  is  decidedly  uie  fa- 
Toarite.  He  is,  indeed,  May^s  shadow,  and 
will  walk  with  me  whether  I  choose  or  not. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  get  rid  of  him  unless 
by  discarding  Miss  May  also ; — and  to  accom- 
plish a  walk  in  the  country  without  her,  would 
oe  like  an  adventure  of  Don  Quixote  without 
his  faithful  'squire  Sahcho. 

So  forth  we  set.  May  and  I,  and  Saladin 
and  the  brindle;  May  and  myself  walking 
with  the  sedateness  and  decorum  befitting  our 
sex  and  age  (she  is  five  years  old  this  grass, 
rising  six) — the  young  things,  for  the  soldan 
and  the  brindle  are  (not  meaning  any  disre- 
spect) little  better  than  puppies,  frisking  and 
frolicking  as  best  pleased  them. 

Our  route  lay  lor  the  first  part  along  the 
sheltered  quiet  lanes  which  led  to  our  old 
habitation ;  a  way  never  trodden  by  me  with- 
out peculiar  and  home-like  feelings,  full  of  the 
recollections,  the  pains,  and  pleasures  of  other 
days.  But  we  are  not  to  talx  sentiment  now ; 
-—even  May  would  not  understand  that  maud- 
lin language.  We  must  go  on.  What  a  win- 
tery  hedge-row  this  is  ^r  the  eighteenth  of 
April !    Frimrosy  to  be  sure,  abundantly  span- 

fled  with  those  stars  of  the  earth,  — but  so 
are,  so  leafless,  so  cold !  The  wind  whistles 
through  the  brown  boughs  as  in  winter.  Even 
the  early  elder  shoots,  which  do  make  an  ap- 
proach to  springiness,  look  brown,  and  the 
small  leaves  or  the  woodbine,  which  have 
also  ventured  to  peep  forth,  are  of  a  sad  pur- 
ple, frost-bitten,  like  a  dairy-maid*s  elbows 
on  a  snowy  morning.  The  very  birds  in  this 
season  of  pairing  and  building,  look  chilly 
and  uncomfortable,  and  their  nests  !-^— «•  Oh 
Saladin !  come  away  from  the  hedge !    Don't 

?rou  see  that  what  puzzles  you  and  makes  you 
eap  up  in  the  air  is  a  redbreast's  nest  ?  Don't 
YOU  see  the  pretty  speckled  eggs  1  Don't  yon 
hear  the  poor  hen  calling  as  it  were  for  help  ? 
Come  here  this  moment,  sir !"  And  by  good 
luck  Saladin  (who  for  a  paynim  has  tolerable 
qualities)  comes,  before  he  has  touched  the 
nest,  Of  before  his  playmate  the  brindle,  the 
less  manageable  of  the  two,  has  espied  it. 

Now  we  go  round  the  corner  ana  cross  the 
bridge,  where  the  common,  with  its  clear 
stream  winding  between  clumps  of  elms,  as- 
sumes so  park-like  an  appearance.  Who  is 
this  approaching  so  slowly  and  majestically, 
this  square  bundle  of  petticoat  and  cloak,  this 
road-wagon  of  ia  woman  ?  It  is,  it  must  be, 
Mrs.  Sally  Mearing,  the  completest  specimen 
within  my  knowledge  of  farmeresses  (may  I 
be  allowed  that  innovation  in  language  ?)  as 
they  were.    It  can  be  nobody  else. 

Mrs.  Sally  Mearing,  when  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  her,  occupied,  together  with 
her  father  (a  superannuated  man  of  ninety,)  a 
large  farm  ver3r  near  our  former  habitation.  It 
had  been  anciently  a  great  manor-farm,  or 


court-house,  and  was  still  a  stately  substan* 
tial  building,  whose  lofty  halls  and  spacious 
chambers  gave  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  com- 
mon offices    to  which    they  were   applied. 
Traces  of  gilding  might  yet  be  seen  on  the 
panels  which  eoverea  the  walls,  and  on  the 
huge  carved  chimney-pieces,  which  rose  al- 
most to  the  ceilings ;  and  the  marble  tables, 
and  the  inlaid  oak  staircase,  still  spoke  of  the 
former  grandeur  of  the  court.  Mrs.  Sally  cor- 
responded well  with  the  date  of  her  mansion, 
although  she  troubled  herself  little,  with  its 
dignity.  She  was  thoroughly  of  the  old  school, 
and  had  a  most  comfortable  contempt  for  the 
new;  rose  at  four  in  winter  and  summer, 
breakfasted  at  six,  dined  at  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon, supped  at  five,  and  was  regularly  in  bed 
before  eight,  except  when  the  hay-thne  or  the 
harvest  imperiously  required   her    to    sit  tip 
till  sunset,— a  necessity  to  which  she  submit- 
ted with  no  very  good  grace.    To  a  deviation 
from  these  hours,  and  to  the  modern  iniquities 
of  white  aprons,  cotton  stockings,  and  mus- 
lin handkerchiefs,  (Mrs.  Sally  herself  always 
wore  check,  black  worsted,  and  a  sort  of  yel- 
low compound  which  she  was  wont  to  call 
9wyj)  together  with  the  invention  of  drill 
plough  and  threshing  machines,  and  other 
agricultural  novelties,  she  failed  to  attribute 
all  the  mishaps  or  misdoings  of  the  whole 
parish.    The  last-mentioned  discovery,  espe- 
cially, aroused  her  indignation.    Oh  to  hear 
her  descant  on  the  merits  of  the  fiail,  wielded 
by  a  stout  right  arm,  such  as  she  had  known 
in  her  youth  (for  by  her  account  there  was  as 
prreat  a  deterioration  in  bones  and  sinews  as 
in  the  other  implements  of  husbandry,)  was 
enough  to  make  the  very  inventor  break  his 
machine.  She  would  even  take  up  her  favour- 
ite instrument,  and  thresh  the  air  herself,  by 
way  of  illustrating  her  argument,  and,  to  say 
truth,  few  men  in  these  degenerate  days,  could 
have  matched  the  stout  brawny  muscular  limb 
which  Mrs.  Sally  displayed  at  aixty-five. 

In  spite  of  this  contumacious  rejection  of  all 
agricultural  improvements,  the  world  went 
well  with  her  at  Court-farm.  A  good  land- 
lord, an  easy  rent,  incessant  labour  and  unre- 
mitting frugality,  and  excellent  times,  insured 
a  regular  though  moderate  profit;  and  she! 
lived  on,  grumbling  and  prospering,  flourish- 
ing and  complaining,  till  two  misfortunes  be- 
fell her  at  once— her  father  died,  and  her  lease 
expired.  The  loss  of  her  father,  al^ough  a 
bedridden  nian,  turned  of  ninety,  who  could 
not  in  the  course  of  nature,  have  been  expect- 
ed to  live  long,  was  a  terrible  shock  to  a 
daughter,  who  was  not  so  much  vounger  as 
to  be  without  fears  for  her  own  life,  and  who 
had  besides  been  so  used  to  nursing  the  good ; 
old  man,  and  looking  to  his  little  comfortSt 
that  she  missed  him  as  a  mother  would  nii^s 
an  ailing  child.  The  expiration  of  the  lease 
was  a  grievance  and  a  puzzle  of  a  dtflfen^t 
nature.    Her  landlord  would  have  willingly 
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ictdned  his  exeelleBt  tenant,  bat  not  on  the 
tcmia  on  which  she  then  held  the  land,  which 
kad  not  yaried  for  fifty  yean :  bo  poor  Mrs. 
Sally  had  the  misfortane  to  find  rent  rising 
lod  price*  sinking  both  at  the  same  moment — 
a  tcnible  aolecism  in  political  economy.  Even 
thia,  howerer,  I  belieTO  she  would  have  en- 
dniad  rather  than  haye  quitted  the  house 
where  she  was  bom,  and  to  which  all  her 
ways  iod  notions  were  adapted,  had  not  a 
priggish  steward,  as  much  addicted  to  improve- 
meot  and  reformi  as  she  was  to  precedent  and 
estsblished  nsages,  insisted  on  binding  her  by 
lease  to  spread  a  certain  number  of  loads  of 
chalk  on  eyery  field.  This  tremendous  inno- 
'  Tanouy  for  never  had  that  novelty  in  manure 
whitened  the  crofts  and  pigfatels  of  Courts 
Farm,  decided  her  at  once.  She  threw  the 
proposals  into  the  fire,  and  left  the  place  in  a 
week. 

Her  eboiee  of  a  habitation  occasioned  some 
wonder  and  much  amusement  in  our  village 
'  world.  To  be  sure,  upon  the  verge  of  seventy, 
an  old  maid  may  be  permitted  to  dispense  with 
the  aM>re  rigid  punctilio  of  her  class,  but  Mrs. 
Sally  had  always  been  so  tenacious  on  the 
c*?ore  of  character,  so  very  a  prude,  so  deter- 
'  mined  an  avoider  of  the  **  men  folk,"  (as  she 
.  was  woot  contemptuously  to  call  them,)  that 
iwe  were  all  conscious  of  something   like 
^  utonishment,  on  finding  that  she  and  her  little 
handmaidThad  tak^n  up  their  abode  in  the  one 
Und  af^^  spacious  farm-house  belonging  to  the 
MufT  old  oachelor,  George  Robinson,  of  the 
^  Le««    Now  farmer  Robinson  was  quite  as  no- 
toriooa  for  his  aversion  to  petticoated  things, 
^M  Mrsw  Sally  for  her  hatred  to  the  unfeathered 
btpeda  who  wear  doublet  and  hose,  so  that 
.  there  was  a  little  astonishment  in  that  quarter 
U»,  and  plenty  of  Jests,  which  the  honest  far- 
am  speedily  silenced,  by  telling  all.  who 
;'Y>ked  on  the  subject  that  he  had  given  his 
icd^vTT  fair  warning,  that,  let  people  say  what 
\htj  would,  he  was  quite  determined  not  to 
sKirry  ber;  so  that  if  she  had  any  views  that 
vay.  It  would  be  better  for  her  to  go  else- 
vfaiere.     This  declaration,  whiph  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  more  remarkable  for  frank- 
MeiB  than  civility,  made,  however,  no    ill 
impre^^ion  on  Mrs.  Sally.    To  the  farmer's 
tik#  weatt  and  at  his  house  she  still  lives,  with 
her  fitile  maid,  her  tabby  cat,  a  decrepit  sheep- 
.dof*  and  much  of  the  lumber  of  Court-Farm, 
wbkh  she  could  not  find  in  her  heart  to  part 
frvm.    There  she  follows  her  old  ways  and 
Wr  old  hoars,  untempted  by  matrimony,  and 
oaascaiJad  (as  far  as  I  hear)  by  love  or  scan- 
4^,  with  no  other  grievance  than  an  occa* 
atooal  dearth  of  employment  for  herself  and 
ktr  yoaog  laas,  (even  pewter  dishes  do  not  al- 
▼r5»  want  acooriog,)  and  now  and  then  a 
tviDge  of  the  rheumatism. 

H«ra  sluB  is,  that  good  relluue  of  the  olden 
ua)«.^for,  in  spite  of  her  wnims  and  prejo- 
dicesw  a  better  and  a  kinder  woman  never 


lived — here  she  is,  with  the  hood  of  her  red 
cloak  pulled  over  her  dose  black  bonnet  of 
that  silk  which  once  (it  may  be  presumed) 
was  fashionable,  since  it  is  still  called  mode, 
and  her  whole  stout  figure  huddled  op  in  a 
miscellaneous  and  most  substantial  covering 
of  thick  petticoats,  gowns,  aprons,  shawls, 
and  cloaks— a  weight  which  it  requires  the 
strength  of  a  thresher  to  walk  under — here  she 
is  with  her  square  honest  Visage  and  her  loud 
frank  voice ;— and  we  hold  a  pleasant  disjoint- 
ed chat  of  rheumatisms  and  early  chickens, 
bad  weather,  and  hats  with  feathers  in  them ; 
—the  last  exceedingly  sore  subject  being  in- 
troduced by  poor  Jane  Davies,  (a  cousm  of 
Mrs.  Sally,)  who,  passing  us  in  a  beaver  bon- 
net on  her  road  from  school,  stopped  to  drop 
her  little  curtsy,  and  was  soundly  scolded  for 
her  civility.  Jane,  who  is  a  gentle,  humble, 
smiling  lass,  about  twelve  years  old,  receives 
BO  many  rebukes  from  her  worthy  relative, 
and  bears  them  so  meekly,  that  I  should  not 
wonder  if  they  were  to  be  followed  by  a 
legacy :  I  sincerely  wish  they  may.  Well, 
at  last  we  said  good-bye ;  when,  on  inquiring 
my  destination,  and  hearing  that  I  was  bent 
to  the  ten-acre  copse,  (part  of  the  farm  which 
she  ruled  so  long,)  she  stopped  me  to  tell  a 
dismal  story  of  two  sheep-stealers  who  sixty 
years  ago  were  found  hidden  in  that  copse, 
and  only  taken  after  great  difficulty  and  re- 
sistance, and  the  maiming  of  a  peace-officer. 
-— "  Pray  don't  go  there.  Miss !  ror  mercy's 
sake  don't  be  so  venturesome !  Think  if  they 
should  kill  you !"  were  the  last  words  dt  Mrs. 
Sally. 

Many  thanks  for  her  care  and  kindness! 
But  without  beiuff  at  all  fool-hardy  in  genera], 
I  have  no  great  tear  of  the  sheep-stealers  of 
sixty  years  ago.  Even  if  they  escaped  hang- 
ing for  that  exploit,  I  should  greatly  doubt 
their  being  in  case  to  attempt  another.  So  on 
we  go :  down  the  short  ahady  lane,  and  out 
on  5ie  pretty  retired  green,  shut  in  by  fields 
and  hedge-rows,  which  we  must  cross  to  reach 
the  copse.  How  lively  this  green  nook  ts  to- 
day, half  covered  with  cows  and  horses  and 
sheep !  And  how  glad  these  frolicsome  grey- 
hounds are  to  exchange  the  hard  gravel  of  the 
high  road  for  this  pleasant  short  turf,  which 
seems  made  for  their  gambols !  How  beauti- 
fully they  are  at  play,  chasing  each  other 
round  and  round  in  lessening  circles,  darting 
ofiT  at  all  kinds  of  angles,  crossing  and  recross- 
ing  May,  and  trying  to  win  her  sedateness  in- 
to a  game  at  romps,  turning  round  on  each 
other  with  gay  defiance,  punning  the  cows 
and  the  colts,  leaping  up  as  if  to  catch  the 
crows  in  their  flignt; — all  in  their  harmless 
and  innocent—'*  Ah  wretches !  villains !  ras- 
cals !  four-footed  mischiefs !  canine  plagues ! 
Saladin !  Brindle !" — ^They  are  after  the  sheep 
— ''Saladin,  I  say!"— They  have  actually 
singled  out  that  pretty  spotted  lamb^*'  Brutes, 
if  1  catch  you !  Saladin,  Brindle !"— We  shall 
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be  takdo  up  for  aheep-ttealing;  presently  ouf- 
•eWes.  Tbey  hare  chased  the  poor  little  lamb 
ioto  a  dilcht  and  are  moanttng  guard  oyer  it, 
standingr  at  bay — **  Ah  wretchest  I  bays  too 
now !  for  shame,  Saladin !  Get  away,  Biindle ! 
See  how  good  May  is.  Off  with  yoo,  brates ! 
For  shame !  For  shame  !**  and  brandishing  a 
bandkerehief,  which  could  hardly  be  an  effi- 
dent  instrament  of  correction,  I  sneoeeded  in 
driving  away  the  two  puppies,  who  after  all 
meant  nothing  more  than  |^ay,  although  it 
was  somewhat  rough,  and  rather  too  much  in 
the  style  of  the  old  fable  of  the  boys  and  the 
frogs.  May  is  gone  after  them,  perhaps  to 
scold  them ;  for  she  has  been  as  grare  as  a 
judge  during  the  whole  proceeding,  keeping 
ostentatiously  close  to  me,  and  taking  no  part 
whateyer  in  the  mischief. 

The  poor  little  pretty  lamb !  here  it  lies  on 
the  bank  quite  motiimless,  frigbtened  I  belieye 
to  death,  for  certainly  those  yillains  never 
touched  it.  It  does  not  stir.  Does  it  breathe  ? 
Ob  yes,  it  does!  It  is  alive,  safe  enough. 
Look,  it  opens  its  eyes,  and,  finding  the  coast 
clear  and  its  enemies  far  away,  it  springs  up 
in  a  moment  and  gallops  to  its  dam,  who  has 
stood  bleating  the  whole  time  at  a  most  re> 
spectfttl  distance.  Who  would  suspect  a 
lamb  of  so  much  simple  cunning  !  I  really 
thought  the  pretty  thing  was  dead— and  now 
how  glad  the  ewe  is  to  recover  her  curling 
spotted  little  one !  How  fluttered  they  look! 
Well!  this  adventure  has  flurried  me  too; 
between  fright  and  running,  I  warrant  you, 
my  heart  beats  as  fast  as  the  lamb's. 

Ah !  here  is  the  shameless  villain  Saladin, 
the  cause  of  the  commotion,  thrusting  his  slen- 
der nose  ioto  mv  hand  to  beg  pardon  and  make 
up !  '*  Oh  wickedest  of  soldans !  Most  ini- 
quitous pagan !  Soul  of  a  Turk !" — ^but  there 
is  no  resisting  the  good-humoured  creature's 
penitence.  I  must  pat  him.  *'  There !  there ! 
Now  we  will  go  to  the  copse,  I  am  sure  we 
shall  find  no  worse  malefactors  than  ourselves 
—shall  we.  May  1— and  the  sooner  we  get  out 
of  sight  of  the  sheep  the  better ;  for  Brindle 
seems  meditating  another  attack.  Allom^  met* 
jteurv,  over  this  gate,  across  this  meadow,  and 
here  is  the  copse." 

How  boldly  that  superb  ash-tree  with  its 
fine  silver  berk  rises  from  the  bank,  and  what 
a  fine  entrance  it  makes  with  the  holly  beside 
it,  which  also  deserves  to  be  eriled  a  tree ! 
But  here  we  are  in  the  copse.  Ah !  only  one 
half  of  the  underwood  was  cut  last  year,  and 
ttie  other  is  at  its  full  ^wlh :  haael,  briar, 
woodbine,  bramble,  forming  one  impenetrable 
thicket,  and  almost  uniting  with  the  lower 
branches  of  the  elms,  and  oaks,  and  beeches, 
which  rise  at  regular  distances  over-head.  No 
foot  can  penetrate  that  dense  and  thorny  en- 
tangleroent ;  but  there  is  a  walk  all  round  by 
the  side  of  the  wide  sloping  bank  and  copse 
carpeted  with  primroses,  whose  fresh  and 
balmy  odour  inipregnates  the  very  air.    Oh 


how  exquisitely  beautiful !  and  it  is  not  th 
primroses  only,  those  gems  of  flowera,  bii 
the  natural  mosaic  of  which  tbey  form  a  p«^ 
that  net-work  of  ground  ivy,  with  its  lila 
blossoms  and  the  subdued  tint  of  its  purpHd 
leaves,  those  rich  mosses,  those  enamelei 
wild  hyacinths,  those  spotted  arums,  and  aboid 
all  those  wreaths  of  ivjr  linking  all  thos 
flowera  together  with  ohmns  of  &aves  mor 
beautiful  than  blossoms,  whose  white  vein 
seem  swelling  amidst  the  deep  green  or  spleg 
did  brown ; — it  is  the  whole  earth  that  19  « 
beautiful.  Never  surely  were  primroses  • 
richly  set,  and  never  did  primroses  better  d€ 
serve  such  a  setting.  There  they  are  of  the! 
own  lovely  yellow,  the  hue  to  which  tli#i; 
have  given  a  name,  the  exact  tint  of  the  boi 
terfly  that  overhangs  them  (the  firet  I  bavi 
seen  this  year !  can  spring  really  be  comin| 
at  last  t)— -sprinkled  here  and  there  with  tuft 
of  a  reddish  purple,  and  othen  of  the  pures 
white,  as  some  accident  of  soil  affects  tbi 
strange  and  inscrutable  operation  of  nature 
the  colouring  of  flowers.  Oh  how  fragraa 
they  are,  and  how  pleasant  it  is  to  sit  in  thii 
sheltered  copse,  listening  to  the  fine  oreakin} 
of  the  wind  amongst  the  branches,  the  mos 
uneuthly  of  sounds,  with  this  gay  tapestrj 
under  our  feet,  and  the  wood-pigeons  flittini 
from  tree  to  tree,  and  mixing  thmr  deep  noti 
of  love  with  the  elemental  music. 

Yes!  spring  is  coming.  Wodd-pigeoas 
butterflies,  and  sweet  flowers,  all  give  token  ol 
the  sweetest  of  the  seasons.  Spring  b  cooi' 
ing.  The  haiel  stalks  are  swelling  and  put 
ting  forth  their  pale  tassels ;  the  satin  pa)  mi 
with  ^eir  honeyed  odoure,  are  out  on  the  wil* 
low,  and  the  last  lingering  winter  berries  an 
dropping  from  the  hawthorn,  and  making  waj 
for  the  bright  and  blossomy  leaves* 


THE  TOUCHY  LADY. 

One  of  the  most  unhappy  persons  whom  i 
has  been  my  fortune  t»  encounter.  Is  a  prett] 
woman  of  thir^,  or  theraabout,  healthy* 
wealthy,  and  or  good  repute,  with  a  fine 
house,  a  fine  family,  and  an  excellent  hue 
band.  A  solitary  calamity  rendera  all  theM 
blessings  of  no  avail:— the  ^ntle woman  if 
touchy.  This  affliction  has  given  a  colour  tc 
her  whole  life.  Her  bioflrrapby  has  a  certaii 
martial  dignity,  like  the  histoiy  of  a  nation ; 
she  dates  from  battle  to  battle,  and  passes  hei 
days  in  an  interminable  civil  war. 

The  firat  peraon  who,  long  before  she  ooul^ 
speak,  bad  the  misfortune  to  offend  the  yonng 
lady,  was  her  nurse;  then  in  quick  succes* 
aion  four  nursery  maids,  who  were  tamed 
away,  poor  things !  because  Miss  Anne  could 
not  abide  them ;  then  her  brother  Harry,  b} 
bdng  bom,  and  diminishing  her  importance  j 
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iboD  tiuee  gOTenesaes;  then  two  writiag- 
Buslexs;  then  one  music  mistress;  then  a 
wbote  school.  On  leaving  school,  afironts 
raaltipUed  oi  eonjse ;  and  she  has  heen  in  a 
constant  miff  with  serraDts,  tradespeople,  re- 
lations and  friends  ever  since;  so  that  al- 
though leally  pretty  (at  least  she  wonld  be  so 
if  it  were  not  for  a  standing  frown  and  a 
certain  watchfnl  defying  look  in  her  eyes,) 
decidedly  clever  and  accomplished,  and  par- 
ticolarly  charitable,  as  far  as  giving  money 
goei^  (your  iU-tempered  woman  has  often  that 
redeeming  grace,)  she  is  known  only  by  her 
one  absorbinff  quality  of  toochiness,  and  is 
dreaded  and  hated  accordingly  by  every  one 
who  baa  the  honour  of  her  acquaintance. 

Paying  her  a  visit  is  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable things  that  can  be  imagined,  one  of 
the  trials  wfaieh  in  a  small  way  demand  the 
greatest  resolntion.    It  is  so  difficult  to  find 
what  to  say.    You  most  make  np  your  mind 
tt>  the  affair  as  you  do  when  going  into  a 
shower  bath.    Differing  from  her  is  obviously 
palling  the  string ;  and  agreeing  with  her  too 
often  or  too  pointedly  is  nearly  as  bad :  she 
then  suspects  you  of  suspecting  her  infirmity, 
of  whien  she  has  herself  a  glimmering  con- 
ieiousnsM,  and  treats  you  with  a  sharp  touch 
of  it  aecordingly.    But  what  is  there  that  she 
will  not  suspect  t    Admire  the  colours  of  a 
oew  carpet,  and  she  thinks  you  are  looking  at 
tome  invisible  hole ;  praise  the  pattern  of  a 
iBomifig  cap,  and  she  accuses  you  of  thinking 
I  it  loo  gay.    She  has  an  ingenuity  of  perverse- 
,Qtas  which  brin^  all  subjects  nearly  to  a 
i  levcL    The  mention  of  her  neighbours  is  evi- 
I  deotlr  tabo&9  since  it  is  at  least  twenty  to  one 
I  hot  she  is  in  a  state  of  affront  with  nine-tenths 
I  of  them ;  her  own  family  are  also' toftoo  for  the 
nme  reason.    Books  are  narticularlv  unsafe. 
She  stands  vibrating  on  tne  pinnacle  where 
two  feais  meet,  ready  to  be  suspected  of  blue- 
ttockingism  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  ignorance 
laad  frivolity  on  the  other,  just  as  tne  work 
yon  may  cfaonee  to  name  happens  to  be  recon- 
dite or  popular;  nay  sometimes  the  same  pro- 
diMtion  mil  excite  both  feelings.    '*Have 
yon  read  HaiJi  Baba,"  said  I  to  her  one  day  last 
;  vioief,  »*  Hajji  Baba  the  Persian"— "Real- 
ht  Ma'am,  I  am  no  orientalist." — **  Hajji 
tBaba  tiie  clever  Persian  tale?"  continued 
.!«  determined  not  be  daunted.    "I  believe, 
\Um  M.**  rejoined  she,  **that  you  think  I 
have  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  read  novels." 
'  And  so  she  snip-snaps  to  the  end  of  the  visit. 
■  Even  the  Scotch  novels,  which  she  does  own 
to  readingt  are  no  resource  in  her  desperate 
case.   There  we  are  shipwrecked  on  the  rocks 
of  taste.    A  difference  there  is  fatal.    She 
takes  lo  those  delicious  books  as  personal  pro- 
perty, and  spreads  over  them  the  prickly  shield 
of  her  protection  in  the  same  spirit  with  which 
U»e  appropriates  her  hosbano  and  her  chil- 
drtn;  is  huffy  if  yod  prefer  Gay  Mannering 
bo  the  Antiquary,  md  quite  jealous  if  yon  pre- 


sume to  praise  Jeanie  Deans ;  thus  cutting  off 
his  Majesty's  lieges  from  the  most  approved 
topic  of  discasslon  among  civilized  people,  a 
neutral  ground  as  open  and  various  as  the 
weather,  and  far  more  delightful.  But  what 
did  I  say  ?  The  very  weather  is  with  her  no 
prudent  word.  She  pretends  to  skill  in  that 
science  of  guesses  commonly  called  weather- 
wisdom,  and  a  fog,  or  a  shower,  or  a  thunder- 
storm, or  the  blessed  sun  himself,  may  have 
been  rash  enough  to  contradict  her  bodements, 
and  put  her  out  of  humour  for  the  day. 

Her  own  name  has  all  her  life  long  been  a 
fertile  source  of  misery  to  this  unfortunate 
lady.  Her  maiden  name  vras  Smythe,  Anne 
Smythe.  Now  Smythe,  although  perfectly 
genteel  and  unexceptionable  to  look  at,  a  pat- 
tern appellation  on  paper,  was  in  speakmg, 
no  way  disting^uishable  from  the  thousands  of 
common  Smiths  who  cumber  the  world.  She 
never  heard  that  "  word  of  fear,"  especially 
when  introdaced  to  a  new  acquaintance,  with- 
out looking  as  if  she  longed  to  spell  it.  Anne 
was  bad  enough ;  people  had  housemaids  of 
that  name,  as  if  to  make  a  confusion ;  and  her 
grandmamma  insisted  on  her  omitting  the  final 
e,  in  which  important  vowel  was  seated  all  it 
could  boast  of  elegance  or  dignitv ;  and  once 
a  brother  of  fifteen,  the  identical  brother  Har- 
ry, an  Etonian,  a  pickle,  one  of  that  order  of 
clever  boys  who  seem  bom  for  the  torment  of 
their  female  relatives,  **  foredoomed  their  n«- 
ter*$  soul  to  cross,"  actually  went  so  far  as  to 
call  her  Nancy !  She  did  not  box  his  ears, 
although  how  near  her  tingling  fingers'  ends 
approached  to  that  consummation,  it  is  not  my 
business  to  tell.  Having  suffered  so  much 
from  the  perplexity  of  her  equivocal  maiden 
name,  she  thonght  herself  most  lucky  in  pitch- 
ing on  the  thoroughly  well-looking  and  well- 
sounding  appellation  of  Morley  for  the  rest  of 
her  life.  Mrs.  Morley — nothing  could  be  bet- 
ter. For  once  there  was  a  word  that  did  not 
affront  her.  The  first  alloy  to  this  satisfaction 
was  her  perceiving  on  the  bridal  cards,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  B.  Morley,  and  hearing  that  close  to 
their  future  residence  lived  a  rich  bachelor 
uncle,  till  whose  death  that  fearful  diminution 
of  her  consequence,  the  Mrs.  B.  must  be  en- 
dnred.  Mrs.  B. !  The  brow  began  to  wrin- 
kle^but  it  was  the  night  before  Uie  wedding, 
the  uncle  had  made  some  compensation  for 
the  crime  of  being  bom  thirty  years  before  his 
nephew  in  the  shape  of  a  superb  set  of  emer- 
alas,  and  by  a  fortunate  mistake,  she  had  taken 
it  into  her  head  that  B.  in  the  present  case, 
stood  for  Basil,  so  that  the  loss  of  dignity 
being  compensated  by  an  increase  of  elegance, 
she  bore  the  shock  pretty  well.  It  was  not 
till  the  next  morning  during  the  ceremony, 
that  the  full  extent  of  her  misery  burst  upon 
her,  and  she  found  that  B.  stood  not  for  Basil, 
but  for  Benjamin.  Then  the  veil  fell  off; 
then  the  full  horror  of  her  situation,  the  affront 
of  being  a  Mrs.  Benjamin,  stared  her  full  in 
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the  face ;  and  eertaioiy  but  for  the  accident  of 
beinff  struck  dumb  by  indignation,  sbe  nerer 
would  have  married  a  man  so  ignobly  christ- 
ened. Her  fate  has  been  eyen  worse  than 
then  appeared  probable ;  for  her  husband,  an 
exceeding  popular  and  conyiyial  person,  was 
known  all  over  his  own  country  by  the  familiar 
diminutive  of  his  ill-omened  appellation ;  so 
that  she  found  herself  not  merely  a  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin, but  a  Mrs.  Ben.,  the  wife  of  a  Ben 
Morley,  junior,  esq.  (for  the  peccant  uncle 
was  also  godfather  and  namesake^  the  future 
mother  of  a  Ben  Morley  the  third.  —  Oh  the 
Miss  Smith,  the  Anne,  even  the  Nancy,  shrunk 
into  nothing  when  compared  with  that  short 
word. 

Neither  is  she  altogether  free  from  misfor- 
tunes on  her  side  of  3ie  house.  There  is  a 
terrible  miaalliance  in  her  own  family.  Her 
favourite  aunt,  the  widow  of  an  officer  with 
five  portionless  children,  became  one  fair  morn- 
ing the  wife  of  a  rich  mercer  in  Cheapside, 
thus  at  a  stroke  gaining  comfort  and  losing 
caste.  The  manner  in  which  this  affected 
poor  Mrs.  Ben  Morley  is  inconceivable.  Sbe 
talked  of  the  unhappy  connection,  as  aunts 
are  wont  to  talk  when  nieces  get  paired  at 
Gretna  Green,  wrote  a  formal  renunciation  of 
the  culprit,  and  has  considered  herself  insulted 
ever  since  if  any  one  mentions  a  silk  gown  in 
her  presence.  Another  affliction,  brought  on 
by  her  own  family,  is  the  production  of  a  farce 
by  her  brother  Harry,  (born  for  her  plague) 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  The  farce  was 
damned,  as  the  author  (a  clever  young  Tem- 
plar) declares  most  deservedly.  He  bore  the 
catastrophe  with  great  heroism ;  and  celebrated 
its  downfall  by  venting  sundry  good  puns  and 
drinking  an  extra  bottle  of  claret ;  leaving  to 
Anne,  sister  Anne,  the  pleasant  employment 
of  fuming  over  his  discomfiture—^  task  which 
she  performed  eon  amort.  Actors,  manager, 
audience  and  author,  seventeen  newspapers 
and  three  magazines,  had  the  misfortune  to 
displease  her  on  this  occasion;  in  short  the 
whole  town.  Theatres  and  newspapers,  cri- 
tics and  the  drama,  have  been  banished  from 
her  conversation  ever  since.  She  would  as 
lieve  talk  of  a  silk-mercer. 

Next  after  her  visiters,  her  correspondents 
are  to  be  pitied ;  they  had  need  look  to  their 
P*s  and  Q*s,  their  spelling  and  their  station- 
ary. If  you  write  a  note  to  her,  be  sure  that 
the  paper  is  the  best  double  post,  hot-pressed, 
and  gilt-edged ;  that  your  pen  is  in  good  or- 
der ;  that  your  **  dear  Madams'*  have  a  proper 
mixture  of  regard  and  respect ;  and  that  your 
folding  and  sealings  are  unexceptionable.  She 
is  of  a  sort  to  faint  at  the  absence  of  an  en- 
velope, and  to  die  of  a  wafer.  Note,  above 
all,  that  your  address  be  perfect;  that  your 
to  be  not  forgotten ;  that  the  offending  Benja- 
min be  omitted ;  and  that  the  style  and  title 
of  her  mansion,  Shawford  Manor  House,  be 
set  forth  in  full  glory.     And  when  this  is 


achieved,  make  up  your  mind  to  her  takifl 
some  inexplicable  anront  after  all.  Thri< 
fortunate  would  he  be  who  could  pat  Iweni 
words  together  without  affronting  her.  Hi 
sides,  she  is  great  at  a  scornful  reply*  an 
shall  keep  up  a  quanelling  correspond  en< 
with  any  lady  in  Great  Britain.  Her  lettei 
are  like  challenges ;  and  but  for  theprotectia 
of  the  petticoat,  she  would  have  fought  lift 
duels,  and  have  been  either  killed  or  quiete 
long  ago. 

If  her  husband  had  been  of  her  temper*  «h 
would  have  brought  him  into  twenty  serapen 
but  he  is  as  unlike  her  as  possible :  a  zootl 
humoured  rattling  creature,  with  a  perpetaa 
festivity  of  temper,  and  a  propensity  to  nioticw 
and  laughter,  and  all  sorts  of  merry  mischtei 
like  a  schoolboy  in  the  holidays,  which  fe]\ 
citous  personage  he  resembles  bodily  in  hi 
round  ruddy  handsome  face,  his  dancing  bltici 
eyes,  curling  hair,  and  light  active  kgure,  tUi 
youngest  man  that  ever  saw  forty.  His  pur 
suits  have  the  same  happy  juvenility.  In  th< 
summer  he  fishes  and  plays  cricket;  in  th< 
winter  he  hunts  and  courses  $  and  what  witl 
grouse  and  partridges,  pheasants  and  wood 
cocks,  wood-pigeons  and  flappers,  he  contri  v  ei 

Sretty  tolerably  to  shoot  all  the  year  round 
loreover,  he  attends  revels,  races,  a«siz(>i«, 
and  quarter-sessions;  drives  stage-coaches, 
patronises  plays,  is  steward  to  concerts,  goes 
to  every  dance  within  forty  miles,  and  talks 
of  standing  for  the  county;  so  that  he  has  no 
time  to  ouarrel  with  his  wife,  or  for  her,  and 
affronts  her  twenty  times  an  hour  simply  by 
giving  her  her  own  way. 

To  the  popularity  of  this  universal  favour^ 
ite,  for  the  restless  sociability  of  his  temppr 
is  invaluableTin  a  dull  country  neighbourhood, 
his  wife  certainly  owes  the  toleration  which 
bids  fair  to  render  her  incorrigible.    Sbe  is 
fast  approaching  to  the  melancholy  condition 
of  a  privileged  person,  one  pat  out  of  the  pal& 
of  civilized  society.     People  have  lefl  ofi  be- 
ing angry  with  her,  and  begin  to  shrug  up 
their  shoulders  and  say  its  her  way,  a  species 
of  placability  which  only  provokes  ber  th« 
more.    For  my  part,  I  have  too  great  a  desire 
to  obtain  her  good  opinion  to  think  of  treating 
her  in  so  shabby  a  manner ;  and  as  it  is  mor- 
ally certain  that  we  shall  never  be  friends 
whilst  we  visit,  I  intend  to  try  the  effect  of 
non-intercourse,  and  to  break  with  her  out- 
right.   If  she  reads  this  article,  which  is  very- 
likely,  for  she  is  addicted  to  new  publications, 
and  thinks  herself  injured  if  a  book  be  put 
into  her  hands  with  the  leaves  cut, — if  sbe 
reads  only  half  a  page  she  will  inevitably 
have  done  with  me  for  ever.    If  not,  there  can 
hardly  be  any  lack  of  a  suflicient  quarrel  in 
her  company ;  and  then,  when  we  have  ceased 
to  speak  or  to  curtsy,  and  fairiy  sent  each  other 
to  Coventry,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  be  on  as  civil  terms  as  if  the  one 
lived  at  Calcutta,  and  the  other  at  New  York. 
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I  PiQUK  myself  on  knowing^  by  sight,  and 
i  by  inuDe«  almost  eveiy  man  and  boy  in  our 
I  pvish^  from  eight  years  old  to  eighty— I  can- 
oot  say  quite  so  much  for  the  women.  They 
— ^the  elder  of  them  at  least— are  more  within 
doors,  more  hidden.  One  does  not  meet  them 
in  the  iieJdf  and  highways ;  their  duties  are 
close  honsekeepers*  and  live  under  cover.  The 
pris,  to  be  Bore»  are  often  enough  in  sight, 
''  true  creatures  of  the  element,*'  basking  in 
(he  sun,  racing  in  the  wind,  rolling  in  the  dust, 
dabbling  in  the  water^— hardier,  dirtier,  noisier, 
more  sturdy  defiers  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
«eu  than  boys  themselves.    One  sees  them 

3Qite  ofWo  enough  to  know  them ;  but  then 
le  little  elves  alter  so  much  at  every  step  of 
'.heir  approach  to  womanhood,  that  recognition 
hfcomes  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  It  is  not 
merely  growing,  boys  grow  ;^t  is  positive, 
prrplexing  and  perpetual  change :  a  outteriiy 
raih  oot  undergone  more  transmogrifications 
m  its  progress  through  life,  than  a  village 
belle  in  her  aaival  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 

I    Hie  first  appearance  of  the  little  lass  is 

1  ic^etfaing  after  the  manner  of  a  caterpillar, 
enwiiog  and  creeping  upon  the  grass,  set 

,  down  to  roll  by  some  tirea  little  nurse  of  an 
eldest  si«ter,  or  mother  with  her  hands  full. 
There  it  Heft— a  fat,  boneless,  rosy  piece  of 
Ktalth,  aspiring  to  the  accomplishment  of 

'talking  and  talkinpr;  stretching  out  its  chub* 
^T  limbe ;  scrambling  and  sprawling ;  laugh- 
iosf  sod  roaring ;  there  it  sits,  in  all  the  dig- 
liity  of  the  baby,  adorned  in  a  pink-checked 
frock,  a  blue  spotted  pinafore,  and  a  little 
vbite  eap,  tolerably  clean,  and  quite  whole. 
Ooe  is  farced  to  ask  if  it  be  boy  or  girl ;  for 

•  toese  hardy  country  rogrues  are  all  alike,  open- 
p>ed,  and  weather-«tained,  and  nothing  fear- 
i&j.  There  is  no  more  mark  of  sex  in  the 
eoAflt^oance  than  in  the  dress. 

Id  the  De&t  stage,  dirt^ncrusted  enough  to 
p:«)  for  the  crysauis,  if  it  were  not  so  very  un- 
tjqjec,  the  gender  remains  equally  uncertain. 
It  u  a  finct  stout,  curly-pated  creature  of  three 
01  four,  playing  and  rolling  about,  amongst 
STtssor  mud,  all  day  long;  shouting,  jump- 
iuj;«  ^screeching — the  happiest  c4>mpottnd  of 
&oi»e  and  idleness,  rags  and  rebellion,  that  ever 
u-ul  the  earth. 

Then  comes  a  sunburnt  ^psy  of  six,  begin- 
Biflg  to  grow  tall  and  thin,  and  to  find  the 

•  ves  of  the  world  gathering  about  her ;  with 
I  fiCcher  in  one  hand,  a  mop  in  the  other,  an 
^U  stnftW  bonnet  of  ambiguous  shape,  half 

^if og  her  tangled  hair ;  a  tattered  stuff  petti- 
''•asl,  once  green,  hanging  below  an  equally 
*3acfed  cotton  frock,  once  purple ;  her  long- 
:y»  eyes  fixed  on  a  game  of  base-ball  at  the 
esrner  of  the  green,  till  she  reaches  the  cottage 
4:ar,  dings  down  the  mop  and  pitcher,  and 
<srt*  off  to  her  eompanions,  quite  regardless 


of  the  storm  of  scolding  with  which  the  mo- 
ther follows  her  runaway  steps. 

So  the  world  wags  till  ten;  then  the  little 
damsel  gets  admission  to  the  charity  school, 
and  tripe  mincingly  thither  every  morning, 
dressed  in  the  old-fashioned  blue  gown,  and 
white  cap,  and  tippet,  and  bib  and  apron  of 
that  primitive  institution,  looking  as  demure 
as  a  nun,  and  as  tidy ;  her  thoughts  fixed  on 
button-holes,  and  spelling-books,  those  ensigns 
of  promotion;  despising  dirt  and  base-ball, 
and  all  their  joys. 

Then  at  twelve,  the  little  lass  comes  home 
again,  uncapped,  untippeted,  ui\schooIed ;  — • 
brown  as  a  berry,  wild  as  a  colt,  busy  as  a 
bee — working  in  the  fields,  digging  in  the  ar- 
dent frying  rashers,  boiling  potatoes,  shelling 
beans,  darning  stockings,  nursing  children, 
feeding  pigs, — all  these  employments  varied 
by  occasional  fits  of  romping,  and  flirting,  and 
idle  play,  according  as  the  nascent  coquetry, 
or  the  lurking  love  of  sport,  happens  to  pre- 
ponderate; merry,  and  pretty,  and  good  with  all 
her  little  faults.  It  would  be  well  if  a  country 
girl  could  stand  at  thirteen.  Then  she  is 
charming.  But  the  clock  will  move  forward, 
and  at  fourteen  she  gets  a  service  in  a  neigh- 
houring  town ;  and  her  next  appearance  is  in 
the  perfection  of  the  butterfly  state,  fluttering, 
glittering,  inconstant,  vain,-«the  gayest  and 
gaudiest  insect  that  ever  skimmed  over  a  vil- 
lage green.  And  this  is  the  true  progress  of 
a  rustic  beauty,  the  average  lot  of  our  country 

firls ;  BO  they  spring  up,  flourish,  change  and 
isappear.  Some  indeed  marry  and  &x  amongst 
us,  and  then  ensues  another  set  of  changes, 
rather  more  gradual,  perhaps,  but  quite  as 
sure,  till  grey  hairs,  wrmklea^and  linsey-wool- 
sey, wind  up  the  picture. 

All  this  is  beside  the  purpose.  If  woman 
be  a  mutable  creature,  man  is  not.  The  wear- 
ers of  smock  frocks,  in  spite  of  the  sameness 
of  the  uniform,  are  almost  as  easily  distin« 
guished  by  an  interested  eye,  as  a  flock  of 
sheep  by  the  shepherd,  or  a  pack  of  hounds 
by  the  huntsman :  or  to  come  to  less  aff'ront- 
ing  similes,  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Speaker,  or  the  gentlemen 
of  the  bar  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  There 
is  very  little  change  in  them  from  early  boy- 
hood. "  The  child  is  fadier  to  the  man*'  in 
more  senses  than  one.  There  is  a  constancy 
about  them ;  they  keep  the  same  faces,  how- 
ever ugly ;  the  same  habits,  however  stranse ; 
the  same  fashions  however  unfashionable; 
they  are  in  nothing  new-fangled.  Tom  Coper, 
for  instance,  man  and  boy,  is  and  has  been  ad- 
dicted to  posies, — from  the  first  polyanthus  to 
the  last  China  rose,  he  has  always  a  nosegay 
in  his  button  hole ;  George  Simmons  may  be 
known  a  mile  off,  by  an  eternal  red  waistcoat ; 
Jem  Tanner,  summer  and  winter,  by  the  smart- 
est of  all  smart  straw  hats ;  and  Joel  Brent, 
from  the  day  that  he  left  off*  petticoats,  has  al- 
ways, in  every  dress  and  every  situation,  look- 
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ed  like  a  study  for  a  j>ainter — no  mistaking 
him.  Yes !  I  know  every  man  and  boy  of 
note  in  the  parish,  with  one  exception,— one 
most  signal  ezoeption,  which  **  haunts  and 
startles  and  wavlays'*  me  at  OTery  turn.  I  do 
not  know,  and  I  begin  to  fear  that  I  never  shall 
know  Jack  Hatch. 

The  first  time  I  had  occasion  to  hear  of  this 
worthy,  was  on  a  most  melancholy  occur- 
rence. We  hare  lost — ^I  do  not  like  to  talk 
about  it,  but  I  cannot  tell  my  story  without— 
we  have  lost  a  cricket  match,  been  beaten, 
and  soundly  too,  by  the  men  of  Beech-hill,  a 
neighbouring  parish.  How  this  accident  hap- 
pened, I  cannot  very  well  tell ;  the  melanchofv 
fact  is  sufficient.  The  men  of  Beech-hill, 
famous  players,  in  whose  families  cricket  is 
an  hereditary  accomplishment,  challenged  and 
beat  us.  After  our  defeat,  we  began  to  com- 
fort ourselves  by  endeavouring  to  discover 
how  this  misfortune  could  possibly  have  be- 
fallen. Every  one  that  has  ever  had  a  cold, 
must  have  experienced  the  great  consolation 
that  is  derived  from  puzzling  out  the  particu- 
lar act  of  imprudence  from  which  it  sprang, 
and  we  on  the  same  principle,  found  our  af- 
fliction somewhat  mitigated  by  the  endeavour 
to  trace  it  to  its  source.  One  laid  the  cata- 
strophe to  the  wind-— a  very  common  scape- 
goat in  the  catarrhal  calamity — ^which  had,  as 
It  were,  played  ns  booty,  carrying  our  adver- 
sarv^s  balls  right  and  ours  wrong;  another 
laid  it  to  a  certain  catch  missed  by  Tom  Wil- 
lis, by  which  means  Farmer  Thackum,  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  Beech-hillers,  had  two 
mninga ;  a  third  to  the  aforesaid  Thackum's 
remancable  manner  of  bowling,  which  is  cir- 
cular, so  to  say,  that  is,  after  taking  aim,  he 
makes  a  sort  of  chassSe  on  one  side,  before  he 
delivers  his  ball,  which  pantomimic  motion 
had  a  ffreat  effect  on  the  nerves  of  our  eleven, 
unused  to  such  quadrilling;  a  fourth  imputed 
our  defeat  to  the  over-civility  of  our  umpire, 
George  Gosseltine,  a  sleek,  smooth,  silky, 
soft-spoken  person,  who  stood  with  his  little 
wand  under  his  arm,  smiling  through  all  our 
disasters — the  vezy  image  of  peace  and  good 
humour;  whilst  their  umpire.  Bob  Coxe,  a 
roystering,  roaring,  bullying  blade,  bounced, 
and  hectored,  and  blustered  from  his  wicket, 
with  the  voice  of  a  twelve-pounder ;  the  fifth 
assented  to  this  opinion,  with  some  extension, 
asserting  that  the  universal  impudence  of  their 
side  took  advantage  of  the  meekness  and  mo- 
desty of  ours,  (N.  B.  it  never  occurred  to  our 
modesty,  that  they  might  be  the  best  players) 
which  flattering  persuasion  appeared  likely  to 
prevail,  in  fault  of  a  better,  when  all  on  a  sud- 
den, the  true  reason  of  our  defeat  seemed  to 
burst  at  once  from  half  a  dozen  voices,  re- 
echoed like  a  chorus  by  all  the  others — "It 
was  entirely  owin^  to  the  want  of  Jack  Hatch ! 
How  could  we  thmk  of  playing:  without  Jack 
Hatch!"  ^ 

This  was  the  first  I  heard  of  him.    My  in- 


quiries as  to  this  great  player  were  receive 
with  utter  astonishment.  **Who  i9  Jac 
Hatch  1"  "  Not  know  Jack  Hatch  !•"  Thei 
was  no  end  to  the  wonder — *'  not  to  know  hi 
argued  myself  unknown."  ''Jack  Hatch- 
the  best  cricketer  in  the  parish,  io  the  eountj 
in  the  country!  Jack  Hatob,  who  had  ci 
seven  notches  at  one  hit !  Jack  Hatch,  wli 
had  trolled,  and  caught  out  a  whole  eleven 
Jack  Hatch,  who  besides  these  marvel  lot 
gifts  in  cricket,  was  the  best  bowler  and  tli 
best  musician  in  the  hundred^— could  dance 
hornpipe  and  a  minuet,  eing  a  whole  sod| 
book,  bark  like  a  dog,  mew  like  a  cat,  cro* 
like  a  cock,  and  go  through  Punch  from  b^ 
ginning  to  end !    Not  know  Jack  Hatch  !'* 

Hid f  ashamed  of  my  non-acquaintance  wit 
this  admirable  Crichton  of  rural  aceompUsl 
ments,  I  determined  to  find  him  out  aii  see 
as  possible,  and  I  have  been  looking  for  bi( 
more  or  less,  ever  since. 

The  cricket-ground  and  the  bowliDg-grec 
were  of  course,  the  first  places  of  search ;  h\ 
he  was  always  just  gone,  or  not  come,  or  fa 
was  there  yesterday,  or  he  is  expected  to-moi 
row— a  to-morrow  which,  as  far  as  I  am  coi 
cemed,  never  arrives ;— the  stars  were  againi 
me.  Then  I  directed  my  attention  to  his  oth( 
acquirements;  and  once  followed  a  baila<! 
singer  half  a  mile,  who  turned  out  to  be 
strapping  woman  in  a  man's  great-coat;  in 
another  time  pierced  a  whole  mob  of  nrchia 
to  get  at  a  capital  Punch— when  behold,  it  ws 
the  genuine  roan  of  puppets,  the  true  squeak 
ery,  the  *^  real  Simon  Pure,"  and  Jack  was  a 
much  to  seek  as  ever. 

At  last  I  thought  that  I  had  actually  caugl 
him,  and  on  his  own  peculiar  field,  the  crickei 
ground.  We  abound  in  rustic  fun,  and  gw 
humour,  and  of  course  in  nick-names.  J 
certain  senior  of  fifty,  or  thereabout,  for  it 
stance,  of  very  juvenile  habits  and  inclinfl 
tions,  who  plays  at  ball,  and  marbles,  am 
cricket,  with  all  the  boys  in  the  parish,  ani 
joins  a  kind  merry  buoyant  heart  to  an  aspe< 
somewhat  rough  and  care-worn,  has  no  otb< 
appellation  that  ever  I  heard  but  *'  Uncle  ;'^ 
don't  think,  if  by  any  strange  chance  he  wer 
called  by  it,  that  he  would  know  his  ovt 
name.  On  the  other  hand,  a  little  stunts 
pragmatical  urchin,  son  and  heir  of  DicI 
Jones,  an  absolute  old  man  out  shorter,  s 
slow,  and  stiff,  and  sturdy,  and  wordy,  pa^M 
universally  by  the  title  of  "  Grandfather"— 
have  flot  the  least  notion  that  he  would  answe 
to  Dick.  Also  a  slim,  ^im-looking,  whi't« 
headed  lad,  whose  hair  is  bleached,  and  hi 
skin  browned  by  the  sun,  till  he  is  as  hideou 
as  an  Indian  idol,  goes,  good  lack !  by  the  p8*^ 
toral  misnomer  of  the  **  Gentle  Shepherd^ 
Oh  manes  of  Allan  Ramsay  t  the  Gentle  Shep 
herd! 

Another  youth,  regular  at  cricket,  but  neve 
seen  except  then,  of  unknown  parish,  stM 
parentage,  and  singular  uncoothBess  of  person 
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drett,  and   denieanonr,  roucrh  as  a  badger, 
Tt^rged  u  a  colt,  and  sour  as  verjaice,  was 
■known,  far  more  appropriately,  by  the  coff- 
nnmen  of  ••Oddity,"  Him,  in  my  secret  soul, 
1 1  pitched  on  for  Jack  Hatcb.     In  the  first 
'  place,  as  I  had  in  the  one  case  a  man  without 
1 8  name,  and  in  the  other  a  •name  without  a 
man,  to  have  found  these  component  parts  of 
individuality  meet  in  the  same  person,  to  have 
I  made  the  man  to  fit  the  name,  and  the  name 
fit  rbe  man,  would  have  been  as  pretty  a  way 
of  sojTtBg  two  eni|[mas  at  once,  as  hath  been 
heard  of  since  (Edipus  his  day.    But  besides 
the  obTious  oonvenience  and  suitability  of  this 
,  Mief,  I  had  divers  other  eorroboratingr  reasons. 
Oddity  was  yoong,  so  was  Jack; — Oddity 
eaioe  nji  the  hill  from  leaward,  so  must  Jack ; 
.  —Oddity  was  a  capital  cricketer,  so  was  Jack ; 
!'-4)ddity  did  not  play  in  our  unlucky  Beech- 
'hiU  match,  neither  did  Jack ; — and,  last  of  all, 
Odditr's  Dane  was  Jack,  a  fact  I  was  fortunate 
fiunigh  to  aaoertain  from  a  pretty  damsel  who 
valked  Qp  with  him  to  the  gronnd  one  even* 
I  urff.  and  who  on  seeing  him  bowl  out  Tom 
I  Coper,  coold  not  help  exclaiming  in  a  solilo- 
iqov,  as  she  stood  a  few  yards  behind  us, 
\oQk\tig  on  with  all  her  heart,  *«  Well  done, 
Jack  !**  That  moment  built  up  all  mv  hopes ; 
the  next  knocked  them  down.    I  thought  I 
hid  clutched  him,  but  wilting  to  make  assur- 
«m*  doably  sure,  I  turned  to  ray  pretty  neigh- 
boor,  (Jaek  Hatch  too  had  a  sweetheart)  and 
uid  in  a  tone  half  affirmative,  half  interroga- 
'  torv.  •*  That  young  man  who  plays  so  well  is 
Jack  Hatch  r'— *»  No,  ma'am.  Jack  Bolton !" 
lod  Jack  Hatch  remained  still  a  sound,  a 
'  ume,  a  mockery. 

■  Well !  at  last  I  ceased  to  look  for  him,  and 
Bifht  poMihly  have  forgotten  my  curiosity, 
kid  not  erery  week  produced  some  circum- 
stance to  reltimine  that  active  female  passion. 

'  I  seemed  beset  by  his  name,  and  his  pre- 
»ice,  invisibly  as  it  were.  Will  of  the  wisp 
n  Qothinft  to  him ;  Puck,  in  that  famous  Mia- 

■  WBQier  Dream,  was  a  quiet  goblin  compared 
I  let  Jack  Hatch.  He  haunts  one  in  dark  places. 
'Hie  fiddler,  whose  merry  tones  come  ringing 
,  serosa  the  orchard  pn  a  winter's  night  from 
,  Farmer  White's  bam,  setting  the  whole  village 

I  dinctnff,  is  Jack  Hatch.   The  whistler,  who 

•  trvdeea  homeward  at  dusk  up  Kibe's  lanes, 
ODt-ptptn^  the  nightingale,  in  her  own  month 

•  ^  Mavt  ts  lack  Hatch.   And  the  indefatigable 

•  Warner  of  the  bassoon,  whose  drone,  all  last 
Wfvst,  might  be  heard  in  the  twilight,  issu- 
«(  from  the  sexton's  dwelling  on  the  Little 
lA,  **  making  night  hideous,"  that  iniquitous 

'prarttser  is  Jack  Hatch. 

l^e  name  meets  me  all  manner  of  ways.  I 
•tare  seen  it  in  the  newspaper  for  a  pnze  of 
iniks;  and  on  the  back  of  a  warrant  on  the 
I'^kirse  of  noaehing; — N.  B.,  the  constable 
<ttlmj]iicK,and  could  not  find  the  culprit, 
l<4enHM  I  might  have  had  some  chance  of 
[•niag  hfan  on  that  occasion.    Things  the 


most  remote  and  discrepant  issue  in  Jack 
Hatch.  He  caught  Dame  Wheeler's  squirrel ; 
the  Magpie  at  the  Rose  owes  to  him  the  half 
dozen  pnrases  with  which  he  astounds  and 
delights  th^  passers-by;  the  very  dogTero, 
— an  animal  of  singular  habits,  who  sojourns 
occasionally  at  half  the  houses  in  the  village, 
making  each  his  home  till  he  is  affronted-— 
Tero  himself,  best  and  ugliest  of  finders-— a 
mon^el  compounded  of  terrier,  cur,  and 
spaniel — Tero,  most  remarkable  of  ugly  dogs, 
inasmuch  as  he  constantly  squints,  and  com- 
monly goes  on  three  legs,  holding  up  first 
one,  and  then  the  other,  out  of  a  sort  of  quad- 
rupedsl  economy  to  ease  those  useful  mem- 
bers—Tero  himself  is  said  to  belong  of  right 
and  origin  to  Jack  Hatch. 

Every  where  that  name  meets  me.  'Tvras 
but  a  few  weeks  ago  that  I  heard  him  asked 
in  church,  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  I  saw 
the  tail  of  the  wedding  procession,  the  little 
lame  clerk  handing  the  oridemaid,  and  a  girl 
from  the  Rose  running  after  them  with  pipes, 
passing  by  our  house.  Nay,  this  very  morn- 
ing, some  one  was  speaking — Dead!  what 
dead  ?  Jack  Hatch  dead  1 — a  name,  a  shadow, 
a  Jack  o'  lantern !  Can  Jack  Hatch  die  t  Hath 
he  the  property  of  mortality  ?  Can  the  bell 
toll  for  nim  t  Yes !  there  is  the  coffin  and  the 
pall — ^all  that  I  shall  ever  see  of  him  is  there ! 
— There  are  his  comrades  following  in  decent 
sorrow — and  the  poor  pretty  bride,  leaning  on 
the  little  clerk — My  search  is  over — Jack 
Hatch  is  dead ! 
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MY  SCHOOLFELLOWS. 

'*Five  pnpilt  were  mj  ftint,  fhe  other 
I  look  to  oompUment  bn  mother." 

PLBAnsR's  Ginn& 

All  the  wofld  knows  what  a  limited  num- 
ber of  pupils  means ;  our  stint  was  twenty ; 
and  really,  considering  the  temptations  of  great 
girls,  very  great  girls,  too  old  to  learn,  as  par- 
lour-boarders ;  and  little  girls,  very  litile  girls, 
too  young  to  learn,  as  pets,  we  kept  to  it  vastly 
well.  We  were  not  often  more  than  thirty ; 
principally  because  the  house  would  not,  with 
a  proper  regard  to  health  and  accommodation 
—  points  never  forgotten  by  our  excellent-in- 
tentioned  governess  —  conveniently  contain  a 
greater  number.  If  the  next  house  could  have 
been  procured,  we  should  soon  have  increased 
to  fifty ;  and,  indeed,  might  have  gone  on  gra- 
dually multiplying  till  we  had  travelled  hadf 
round  the  square :  for  Mrs.  S.  had  always  a 
difficulty  in  saying  no^that  ugliest  of  mono- 
syllables—and the  task  was  not  rendered  easier 
when  she  was  beset  by  the  mingled  tempta- 
tions of  interest,  flattery,  and  Section.    It] 
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was  best  as  it  was ;  we  were  quite  enough, 
even  though,  early  in  my  abode,  a  lucky  ac- 
cident incident  to  the  state  ridded  us  of  those 
anomalous  personages,  the  parlour-boarders. 

An  old  pupil  having  arrived  at  the  presents^ 
tion  age,  seventeen,  and  her  guardians  not 
knowing  exactly  what  to  do  with  her,  she 
was  continued  in  H.  P.  upon  that  footing.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  difference  that  one  day 
made  in  this  fair  damsel.  Translated  on  a 
sudden  from  the  school-room  to  the  drawing- 
room  !  preferred  at  once  over  the  heads  of  her 
fellows !  I  never  saw  such  a  chanere.  Per- 
haps tiparvcnu  of  the  French  Revolution  might 
be  something  like  it,  or  a  boy  officer  in  his 
first  regimentals,  or  a  knight  of  the  last  edi- 
tion, or  an  author  the  night  of  a  successful 
play,  or  a  court  beauty  in  her  birth-day  plumes, 
or  any  other  shuttlecock  pate,  giddy  with  hap- 
piness and  vanity.  She  was  no  worse,  poor 
thing,  than  most  girls  of  seventeen  or  eighteen ; 
that  transition  state  when  learning  is  laid  aside 
and  knowledge  not  eome;  she  was  ostenta- 
tiously idle  always,  and  affrontingly  gracious, 
or  astoundinffly  impertinent  by  fits  and  starts 
—  patronised  one  day  and  torgot  the  next. 
No  M.  P.  freshly  elected  for  an  independent 
borough,  ever  experienced  a  more  sudoeo  loss 
of  memory.  There  was  nothing  remarkable 
in  this :  but  unluckily  nature  never  intended 
our  poor  parvenuc  for  a  lady  of  consequence. 
She  was  bom  to  be  a  child  all  her  days !  and, 
which  was  much  worse,  to  look  like  one;— 
the  most  insignificant  little  fair-haired  girl  that 
ever  lived.  Dress  did  nothing  for  her;  her 
very  milliner  gave  her  np  in  despair.  Gowns 
turned  into  frocks  when  tied  round  her  slim 
straight  waist;— -caps,  turbans,  feathers,  muffs, 
all  artificial  means  of  giving  age,  and  size, 
and  importance,  failed  in  this  unfortunate  case. 
Never  did  a  faded  beauty  take  so  much  pains 
to  look  like  a  ^irl,  as  she  did  to  look  like  a 
woman.  I  believe  that  she  would  have  con- 
sented to  be  dressed  like  her  grandmother,  if 
it  would  have  made  her  seem  as  old.  But  all 
was  in  vain ;  time  only  could  cure  her  obsti- 
nate youthfulness  of  form  and  expression,  and 
time  travelled  rather  slower  with  the  idle  girl 
than  he  had  been  used  to  do  with  ^e  busy 
one ;  so  that,  after  a  few  days*  display  of  her 

fay  plumage,  she  wearied  of  her  airs  and  her 
nery,  and  withdrew  as  much  as  possible  from 
her  old  companions,  to  partake  of  the  larger 
society  and  more  varied  amusements  amongst 
which  she  began  to  be  introduced.  Three 
months  after,  she  reappeared  in  the  school- 
room quite  a  diff*erent  creature,  absent,  pen- 
sive, languishing,  silly  beyond  her  usual  silli- 
ness, and  in  great  want  of  a  sympathising 
friend.  She  soon  found  one  of  course ;  every 
**  Tilburina,  mad  in  white  satin,'*  ma^  make 
sure  of  a  '*  confidante  mad  in  white  dimity.*' 
She  soon  found  a  friend,  a  tall,  sleepy-eyed 
ffirl,  as  simple  as  herself — and  then  the  closet- 
mgs,  the  note-writings,  the  whisperings,  the 


mystery,  the  importance !  The  whole  school 
was  on  tiptoe  to  find  out  the  secret,  and  the 
confidante  was  in  great  danger  of  telling, 
when,  luckily  for  her  reputation,  the  secret 
told  itself.  One  fine  night,  when  the  moon 
shone  brightly,  the  fair  Tilburina  set  off  for 
Gretna  Green.  After  this  we  had  oo  more 
parlour-boarders. 

But  although  we  had  no  more  parlon^ 
boarders,  we  were  fertile  in  great  girls,— 
young  ladies  sent  from  the  country  for  '*  im- 
provement,** as  the  milliners  say,  who,  a^er 
a  seven  years*  apprenticeship  in  some  provin- 
cial fashion-shop,  come  up  to  the  capital  to  be 
finished :  (alas !  they  generally  founa  that  they 
had  to  begins—or  the  desperately  naughty  and 
the  hopelessly  dull,  banisned  from  home  to  be 
out  of  the  way,  and  to  try  what  school  would 
do; — or  the  luckless  daughters  of  the  newly 
wealthy,  on  whom  the  magic  air  of  a  London 
seminary  was  expected  to  work  aa  sudden  a 
transformation  as  the  wand  of  Cioderel)a*8 
fairy  godmother.  They  were  the  most  tn  be 
pitied.  How  often,  during  the  fiery  ordral  of 
the  first  half-year,  they  must  have  wislied 
themselves  poor  again ! — The  most  inierest- 
ing  of  these  unfortunate  rich  people  were  thrra 
sisters  from  Orkney,  the  youngest  past  sixteen, 
whose  mother  had  unexpectedly  succeeded  to 
the  large  inheritance  of  an  IndiaQ  cousin. 
They  were  gentlewomen  born  and  bred,  tiiese 
Minnas  and  Brendas  of  the  Shetland  islands, 
though  as  wild  and  unformed  and  as  much 
used  to  liberty  as  their  country  ponies.  Un- 
accomplished they  were  of  course,  but  ihey 
could  never  have  been  thought  ignorant  any 
where  but  in  a  London  school.  The  mistake 
lay  in  sending  them  there,  amongst  a  tribe  of 
little  pedants,  with  all  the  scaffolding  of  learn- 
ing about  them.  The  eldest  bore  uie  transi- 
tion pretty  well.  She  had  health  too  delicate 
to  enjoy  in  all  its  license  her  natural  freedom ; 
and  had  lived  two  or  three  years  with  an  aunt 
in  Edinburgh,  so  that  she  was  become  in  a 
manner  reconciled  to  civilizaUon ;  beside  she 
had  a  natural  taste  for  elegance  and  refine- 
ment, and  gave  her  whole  attention  and  free 
will  to  the  difficult  task  of  beginning  at  twenty 
to  conquer  the  rudiments  of  French  and  Italian, 
and  music  and  drawing.  The  second  sister 
weathered  the  storm  almost  eoually  well, 
though  in  a  different  manner.  She  was  so 
overflowing  with  health  and  spirits,  so  fear- 
less and  uncaring,  so  ^od  humouredly  opeo 
in  confessing  her  deficiencies,  and  so  wisely 
regardless  of  lectures  and  exhortations,  that 
she  won  her  way  through  the  turmoil  of  lee- 
sons  and  masters,  without  losing  an  atom  of 
her  hardihood  and  buoyancy.  To  be  sure  she 
learned  nothing ;  but  there  was  no  great  barm 
in  that.— Her  youngest  sister  was  not  so  for- 
tunate — Oh,  that  charmi ng  sister  Anne !  Tbey 
were  all  fine  tall  young  women,  but  Anne  was 
something  more.  I  never  saw  any  thing  so 
lovely  as  her  bright  blooming  ooroplexion,  berj 
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gfinoing  blue  eyes,  and  her  light  agile  form, 
when  in  eome  cold  windy  morning  that  re- 
miDded  her  of  Orkney,  she  would  honnd  across 
the  prden,  with  her  hat  in  her  hand,  and  her 
browo  ettrling  hair  about  her  shoulders,  for- 
getting m  the  momentary  enjoyment,  where 
the  WIS  and  all  around  her.  That  blessed 
obtiTien  e<rold  not  last  long ;  and  then  came 
the  imcofiqaerable  misery  of  shame  and  fear 
tttd  tlijMis,  a  physical  want  of  liberty  and 
fresh  9n^  and  a  passionate  and  hopeless  long- 
ing for  ber  early  home.  She  pined  and  with- 
ered sway  like  a  wild  bird  in  a  cage,  or  a 
banly  moontaia  plant  in  a  hot^hoase;  and 
witfaoot  any  definite  complaint,  was  literally 
dfing  ttnder  the  united  influence  of  confine- 
ment, and  smoke,  and  the  French  grammar.— 
They  carried  her  into  the  coontry,  first  to  iTich- 
nond,  then  to  Windsor  Forest ;  but  trees  and 
(pht  waters  had  no  power  oyer  her  associa- 
tioos.  They  talked  of  a  journey  to  Italy, — 
that  was  worse  still ;  she  loathed  the  **  sweet 
bmth  of  the  south.**  At  last  they  were  wiser ; 
they  took  her  home':  and  the  sweet  Anne,  re- 
itored  to  her  old  habits  and  her  own  dear 
island,  recorercd.  Nothing  else  could  have 
tared  her. 

A  complete  contrast  to  these  fair  Zetlanders 
might  be  found  in  another  triad  of  sisters,  old 
•enlen  in  H.  P.« — short,  dark,  lively  girls, 
who  knew  the  school  as  men  are  sometimes 
nid  to  know  the  town,  and  knew  nothing  else ; 
were  elerer  there  and  there  only.  Their  fa- 
ther, a  widower  and  a  man  of  business,  sent 
them  from  home  mere  infants,  and,  providing 
kindly  sod  earefolly  for  their  improTement 
and  comfort,  seldom  sought  to  be  pleased  or 
troubled  with  their  company.  This  was  no 
hardship  to  these  stirring  spirits,  who  loved 
the  busy  stage  on  which  they  played  such  ca- 
pital parts,  foremost  eyerywhere,  especially 
in  nuschief,  first  to  be  praised  and  last  to  be 
found  out.  Ther  were  as  nearly  alike  in  a^e 
iiul  statnre,  as  three  sisters  bom  at  three  dif- 
feteot  times,  well  could  be«— any  two  of  them 
origbthaTe  passed  for  twins;  and  having  in 
conflioo  a  certain  readinebs  of  apprehension, 
t  qoickaess  of  memory,  and  an  extraordinary 
plisMlit]^  of  temper,  as  well  as  the  brown 
compleiion,  the  trim  small  figure  and  quick 
black  eye,  they  usually  passed  for  fao-similes 
of  one  another  in  mind  and  person.  There 
were  difiTerenees,  however,  in  both.  Catha- 
rine, the  eldest,  was  by  far  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  school  crafVi  Sbe  was  a  roanceu- 
vrer  soefa  as  it  did  one  good  to  see ;  got  places 
ind  prises  nobody  knew  how ;  eecapea  by  a 
miracle  from  all  scrapes ;  was  a  favourite  at 
once  with  the  French  teacher  and  the  English ; 
was  idle,  yet  cited  for  industry ;  naughty,  yet 
beld  up  as  a  pattern  of  good  conduct ;  tho- 
Tooghly  selfish,  and  yet  not  disliked.  She 
was,  in  short,  a  perfect  stateswoman ;  wound 
the  whole  school  round  her  finger ;  and  want* 
ed  nothing  of  art  bnt  the  art  to  conceal  it 
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Even  that  point  she  might  hare  compassed, 
had  not  her  features  and  voice  stood  in  her 
way— a  lurking  slyness  in  her  smile  and  eye, 
and  a  sort  o(  falsetto  tone  in  her  speech,  ^ut 
she  did  no  harm,  and  meant  none.  She  drove 
straight  to  her  objects,  but  she  took  care  not 
to  overset  the  passers-by.  Charlotte,  the  next 
sister,  was  not  content  with  this  negative 
merit;  she  had  all  the  address  of  her  elder- 
born,  and  made  a  more  generous  use  of  it; 
got  praises  and  prizes  for  herself,  and  pardons 
and  holidays  for  all  the  world.  Hers  was 
real  popularity  —  nobody  could  help  loving 
Charlotte.  She  was  like  Catharine,  too;  but 
it  was  such  a  pretty  likeness,  with  her  laugh- 
ing gipsy  face,  and  her  irresistible  power  of 
amusing.  She  was  a  most  sncxsessful  and 
daring  mimic,  made  no  scruple  of  taking  peo- 
ple off  to  their  faces,  and  would  march  out  of 
the  room  afler  Mrs.  S  *  *  *,  or  poor  Madame, 
with  the  most  perfect  and  ludicrous  imitation 
of  the  slow  measured  step  of  the  one,  and  the 
mincing  trip  of  the  other,  the  very  moment 
after  she  had  coaxed  them  out  of  eome  favour. 
Nevertheless,  we  all  loved  Charlotte;  besides 
her  delightful  good  humour,  she  used  her  in- 
fluence so  kindly,  and  was  sure  to  take  Uie 
weaker  side.  We  all  loved  Charlotte.  Jane, 
la  cadetU^  more  resembled  Catharine,  only  her 
ambition  was  of  a  lower  flight.  She  was  a 
cautious  diplomatist,  and  airora  leas  at  success 
than  at  safety,  had  a  small  quiet  party  amongst 
the  younger  fry,  was  the  pet  of  the  house- 
maids, and  won  her  way  by  little  attentions, 
— by  mending  gloves,  making  pincushions, 
drawing  patterns,  and  running  on  errands,  in  i 
which  last  accomplishment  she  had  an  alert- ' 
ness  so  surprising,  that  Madame  used  to  say 
she  dazzled  her  eyes.  In  spite  of  her  oblig- 
ingness, nobody  thought  of  loving  Miss  Jane ; 
but  she  got  on  astonishingly  well  without  it, 
and  managed  her  wisers  and  betters  by  falling 
in  with  their  ways. 

All  our  sisters  were  not  so  much  alike. 
One  pair  was  strikingly  different.  The  eldest, 
the  ravourite  of  a  very  silly  mother,  was  a 
beauty,  poor  child,  and  subject  to  all  the  dis- 
cipline which  growing  beauties  are  fated  to 
endure.  Oh  the  lacing,  the  bracin?,  the  bon- 
neting, the  veiling,  the  gloving,  the  staying 
within  for  fear  of  sun  or  wind  or  frost  or  fog ! 
Her  mamma  would  fain  have  bad  her  wear  a 
mask  to  preserve  her  complexion,  and  so  much 
dreaded  the  sweet  touch  of  the  air,  that  her 
poor  victim  seldom  got  out  of  doors,  and  had 
little  other  exercise  thsa  dancing  and  the 
dumb-bells.  I  am  sure  she  would  have  given 
'*  all  the  worlds  that  people  ever  have  to  ffive,** 
to  be  plain.  Morally  speaking,  perhaps  it  was 
well  for  her  that  beauty  should  come  in  the 
shape  of  so  disagreeable  a  consciousness;  it 
effectually  preserved  her  from  vanity.  She 
was  a  most  genuine,  kind-hearted,  natural 
girl,  thoroughly  free  from  conceit  or  preten^ 
sion  of  any  kind.  Her  sister  Julia  had  enoogh 
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for  both.  Miss  Julia  was  the  pet  of  a  father, 
who  was,  thooffh  in  a  difierent  line,  quite  as 
silly  as  his  wi^;  and  having  a  tolerable  me- 
mory, a  plodding  spirit  of  application,  and  an 
unbounded  appetite  for  applause,  was  in  train- 
ing for  a  learned  lady,  a  blue  stocking  in  em- 
bryo. What  an  insufferable  little  pedant  it 
was,  with  its  studies  and  its  masters,  more  in 
number  than  the  instructors  of  the  bourgeois 
gentiihomme,  its  dictionaries  of  arts  and  sci- 
ence8,.and  its  languages  without  end !  Words ! 
words !  words !  nothing  but  words !  One  idea 
would  have  put  her  out.  It  was  a  pity,  too, 
for  she  was  a  good-natured  and  well-meaning 
person,  only  so  grave  and  dull  and  formal. 
However  precious  her  learning  might  have 
been,  she  would  have  bought  it  dearly,  for  it 
cost  her  her  youthfulness, — at  thirteen  she 
was  old.  Neither  did  this  incessant  diligence 
tell  as  one  mi^ht  have  expected  with  her  mas- 
ters ;  they  praised  her  of  course,  and  held  her 
up  as  an  example  to  the  clever  and  the  idle ; 
but  I  don^t  think  they  would  have  been  much 
charmed  to  have  had  many  such  pupils.  Cer- 
tainly she  was  the  least  in  the  world  of  a 
goose ;  always  troublesome  in  asking  stupid 
questions,  and  more  troublesome  still  in  not 
understanding  the  answers.  Once,  indeed,  she 
made  a  grand  display  of  science  and  erudition. 
Mr.  Walker  came  to  give  us  a  course  of  lec- 
tures, and  Miss  Julia  pulled  out  a  little  square 
red  book,  and  made  notes — notes  in  a  sort  of 
hieroglyphic,  which  she  was  pleased  to  call 
short-hand;  incomprehensible  notes  —  notes 
that  may  sometimes  have  been  paralleled  since 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  but  which  nobody 
had  ever  dreamed  of  in  our  school.  Oh !  the 
glory  of  those  pot-hooks  and  hangers !  As  if 
purposely  to  enhance  her  reputation,  one  of 
tier  class-fellows,  who  was  in  a  careless  idle 
way  something  of  a  rival  to  Miss  Julia,  hap- 
pened to  be  an  egregious  coward,  hated  guns 
and  gunpowder,  squibs  and  crackers,  and  all 
those  iniquitous  shocks  and  noises  which  are 
at  once  sudden  and  unexpected.  She  had 
sitten  out,  with  grief  and  pain,  by  help  of 
ducking  her  head,  shutting  her  eyes,  and  put- 
ting her  fingers  in  her  ears,  two  or  three  pop- 
gun lectures  on  chemistry  and  mechanics :  but 
when  the  electricity  came,  she  could  bear  it 
no  longer :  she  fairly  ran  away,  escaped  un- 
peroeived  in  the  meUdf  and  esconced  herself 
under  her  own  bed,  where  she  might  have  re- , 
mained  undetected  till  doomsday,  had  not  the 
unforeseen  vigour  of  a  cleanly  housemaid,  fresh 
from  the  country,  fairly  unearthed  her,  actually 
swept  her  out.  Think,  what  a  contrast !  What 
a  triumph !  Courage,  and  short-hand  notes 
of  lectures,  on  the  one  side;  cowardice,  igno- 
rance, and  running  away  on  the  other !  Miss 
Julia  was  never  so  tall  in  her  life.  The  eclat 
of  the  little  square  book  even  consoled  her, 
when,  in  the  week  after  this  adventure,  a  prize, 
for  which  she  had  been  trying  all  the  half- 
year,  was  wrested  from  her  by  the  runaway* 


Besides  the  usual  complement  of  languif] 
East  Indians,  and  ardent  Creoles,  we  batfouj 
full  share  of  foreigners.  Of  one  cbarmtog 
Italian  girl,  much  older  than  myself,  I  remem^ 
ber  little  but  the  sweet  sighing  voice.  th< 

fraceful  motions,  and  the  fine  air  of  the  head, 
always  think  of  her  when  I  look  at  the  C&t* 
toons;— Raphael  must  have  studied  from  suc^ 
women.  She  left  school  shortly  after  my  ar 
rival  there,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  exqui- 
sitely pretty  Anglo-Portuguese,  whom,  from 
her  name,  her  aversion  to  roast  pig — strane^ 
antipathy ! — and  her  regularly  spending  Siilur 
day  at  home,  we  suspected  (tor  it  was  w*\ 
avowed)  to  be  a  Jewess.  Be  that  as  it  may^ 
she  was  the  most  splendid  piece  of  natural 
colouring  that  ever  I  beheld.  An  ivory  com* 
plexion,  with  cheeks  and  lips  like  daiost-l 
roses,  black  laughing  eyes  with  long  silkj 
lashes,  and  rich  clusters  of  black  curls  partini; 
on  her  white  brow.  She  was  beauty  icsel:. 
She  soon  went  away  too ;  and  then  came  the 
daughter  of  a  crack-brained  Austrian  Baron^ 
straight  from  Vienna.  There  was  nothing  n»- 
markablc  in  her  face  or  person,  except  the 
tender  expression  of  her  large  blue  eyes:  yot 
she  was  peculiar  from  her  foreign  dress  and 
manner,  and  her  ignorance  of  all  languages 
save  her  native  German,  and  so  much ItalLui 
as  might  help  her  through  the  most  ordinary 
wants  and  duties  of  the  day.  Above  all,  slie 
was  interesting  from  her  gentleness,  her  mel- 
ancholy, and  her  early  and  disastrous  fute. 
She  died  suddenly  during  the  summer  holi- 
days. How  many  young  hearts  grieved  for 
her,  even  amid  the  joys  o? home;  and  bow  ve 
missed  her  sweet  patient  looks,  her  few  word^ 
— all  words  of  kindness,  it  seemed  as  if  siie 
could  learn  no  other — when  we  returned! 
We  were  not  wise  to  grieve ;  her  short  liA^ 
had  been  a  life  of  sorrow,  and  the  grave  was 
her  best  resting-place.  It  is  not  wise — bot 
still,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  it  saddenM 
me  to  think  of  her  death.  And  Uiere  is  an- 
other, and  a  far  dearer  school-fellow,  a  (or- 
eigner,  too,  of  whom  I  think  almost  as  sadly ; 
for  we  are  parted  by  such  distance,  that  even 
now  as  I  write  I  know  not  if  she  be  alive  or 
dead.  I  speak  of  the  young  countess  C,  sent 
from  Russia  for  the  advantage  of  an  English 
education,  began  under  a  private  governess, 
and  concluded  with  us.  She  resembled  the 
Greek  drama  in  her  pure  and  harmonious 
beauty ;  and  the  gentle  dignity  of  her  mannpr 
sustained  the  impression.  Every  body  ^* 
mired  her,  though  only  one  dared  to  love  bfr; 
and  the  repaying  that  love  by  the  most  con- 
stant and  cordial  afibction  allowed  not  much 
intercourse  beyond  a  general  kindness  sp'^ 

food-will  with  the  rest  of  our  little  worlds 
n  truth,  she  had  no  time  for  intimacies;  she 
had  a  hunger  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  su<^h 
as  I  have  never  seen  equalled ;  knowledge  of 
all  sorts  and  degrees,  from  the  most  ui^ing 
womanly   occupatioas— making  gam-s^^ 
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imifatiD^  cameos,  working  frills,  op  to  the 
sererest  manly  stodieSv  mathematicB,  and  the 
classics.  I  never  saw  any  one  so  oniversally 
aoeompUshed.   Music,  though  she  played  wel I 

00  many  iostraments,  was  perhaps  the  least 
atrikiof  of  her  acquirements;  drawing  and 
laogvages  the  most  so.  Her  English  espe- 
ciaUy  was  enchanting;  you  could  just  distin- 
guish bar  from  m  native  by  an  originality,  a 
racioess,  a  floating  grace,  like  that  which  per- 
vades the  letters  of  Mrs.  Klopstock.  Oh! 
what  a  charming  creature  she  was!  How 
thoroughly  free  from  vanity  and  self-conceit ! 
her  iodostry  was  astonishing:  she  used  to 
apologise  for  it  sometimes,  as  I  sate  by  her 
side  doing  nothing.  '*  Really,'*  she  would 
say,  '*sbe  coald  not  help  it!'* — as  if  her  dili- 
gence had  been  a  fault,  and  my  idleness  a 
virtoe.  The  dear,  dear  Sophia !  parting  from 
her  was  my  first  sorrow. 

Last  on  our  roll  of  foreigners,  came  two 
French  girls :  one  of  them  merel3r  a  (air  speci- 
neo  of  her  pleasant  nation — sprightly,  good- 
hamonred,  amusing,  and  plain:  the  other  a 
person  of  some  note  in  this  chronicle,  being— 
and  it  is  saying  much — beyond  all  manner  of 
eoffipetition  the  greatest  dunce  in  the  school. 
Zenobie  da  M—  had  lost  both  her  parents 
ia  the  Revolution,  and  was  under  the  csre  of 
an  aunt,  splendidly  manied,  and  living  in  Lon- 
don, ia  the  very  first  world.  She  was  a  fine, 
striking,  fashionable-looking  garl,  in  the  French 
style  of  beauty ;  rather  large-boned,  angular 
and  Kigfa-shonldered ;  but  so  light,  erect,  and 
a^tle»  that  the  very  defects  of  her  figure  seemed 
graces.  Her  face,  though  that  too  told  her 
eoantiy,  was  pretty,  in  spite  of  a  wide  mouth 
aod  a  cocked-up  nose :  pretty  from  its  spark- 
lio^  expieesion— ^11  smiles,  and  blushes,  and 
anunation:  so  were  her  manners.  We  had 
oot  a  more  agreeable  and  intelligent  girl  in 
the  hoose;  bow  she  could  contrive  to  be  a 
dunce  I  cannot  imagine— but  a  dunce  she  was, 
in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  that  ill- 
ooened  word.  She  could  hot  spell  two  syl- 
lables in  any  language,  could  scarcely  write 
her  oamet  could  not  cast  up  three  figures, 
coold  not  construe  the  simplest  sentence,  could 
oot  read  the  notes  in  music,  never  could,  and 
never  did,  learn  the  catechism.  This  seems 
ioeredihle  on  recollection,  and  it  seemed  more 
I  so  at  the  moment.  Nothing  but  a  ^hool 
I  could  have  brought  the  fact  fulLy  out;  and 
even  with  the  proofs  hourly  before  our  eyes, 
ve  could  not  help  thinking  sometimes  that  we 
fBust  have  done  ner  injustice.    Her  ingenuity 

01  evading  the  pains  and  penalties  of  duncical- 
)  Bcsa  was  very  great.    She  had  a  dexterous 
•  way  of  exeusing  any  error  in  speech,  by  plead- 
ing her  English  edneation  for  a  French  fault, 

'  or  her  Freneh  birth  for  a  mistake  in  English ; 


so  that  she  claimed  to  speak  both  languages 
with  the  allowance  of  a  foreigner.  She  spoke 
them,  as  she  played  the  piano,  entirely  by  ear, 
with  great  elegance,  but  incorrectly,  in  all 
sports,  or  light  accomplishments,  she  was  un^ 
rivalled.  Skipping-ropes  and  battledores,  and 
tambourines,  aod  castanets,  in  her  graceful 
hands,  were  her  own  delight,  and  the  delight 
of  all  beholders.  But  the  triumph  of  triumphs 
for  Zenobie  was  dancing-day  ;■  to  see  her,  and 
her  countryman  the  dancing-master — he  teach- 
ing, and  she  executing,  such  pirouettes  and 
entrechats  as  none  but  Frencn  heels  could 
achieve — both  looking  down  with  a  very  visi- 
ble contempt  on  ^*  English  awkwardness  with 
two  left  legs."  Those  Mondays  and  Wedne»- 
days  must  pretty  well  have  compensated  for 
the  mortifications  of  the  rest  of  the  week ;  and 
she  needed  some  compensation :  for,  with  all 
the  splendour  of  her  home,  aod  the  elegance 
of  her  appearance,  it  was  evident  that  she  was 
neglected.  The  mother's  heart  and  the  mo- 
therms  eye  were  wanting ;  you  might  tell  that 
she  was  an  orphan.  She  abounded  in  trinkets 
and  oicknacks,  and  fashionable  frippery ;  but 
no  comforts,  no  indulgences,  no  garden-bon- 
net, no  warm  pelisse,  no  cakes  or  fruit,  no 
shillings  or  half-crowns,  no  consideration  for 
her  gentlewomanly  spirit !  I  never  shall  for- 
get the  cenerous  pleasure  with  "wliich  she 
shared  half  a  dozen  oranges — ^the  rare  present 
of  some  titled  friend  —  oetween  those,  who 
from  happier  circumstances  had  been  enabled 
to  be  kind  to  her.  Oh  !  she  was  very  deso- 
late, very  forlorn !  How  often,  when  we  were 
going  home  for  trie  holidays,  with  smiling 
mothers  and  fathers,  so  impatient  that  they 
would  scarcely  allow  time  for  an  adieu,  I  have 
seen  her  black  eyes  full  of  tears  as  she  antici- 
pated the  hours,  or  days,  or  weeks,  that  she 
must  wait  till  an  insolent  waiting-maid  should 
have  leisure  or  will  to  remember  her.  Poor 
Zenobie!  she  left  us  suddenly  to  return  to 
Paris  with  her  aunt.  The  last  time  I  heard 
of  her  she  was  a  celebrated  beauty  at  the  court 
of  Napoleon.  I  don't  know  what  has  become 
of  her  since  the  change  of  dynasty,  but  I  hope 
she  is  about  the  court  still— -it  is  just  what  she 
is  fit  for ;  she  was  made  for  feathers  and  long 
trains,  and  smiling,  and  graciousness,  and 
dancing,  and  small-talk ;  she  ought  to  be  at 
court;  a  court  life  would  so  become  her;  and 
she  would  become  it  like  a  diamond  necklace, 
polished  and  glittering  and  precious  alike  from 
the  fashion  and  the  material.  I  hope  she  is 
still  at  court. 

We  are  now  fairly  at  the  end  of  our  foreign 
list.  There  are  two  or  three  more  British 
worthies  for  whom  we  must  find  a  niche  in 
another  place,  along  with  our  English  teacher 
and  our  authorised  play. 
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WALKS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

THB  WOOD. 

April  20th. — Spring  is  actually  come  now, 
with  the  folnesB  and  almost  the  suddenneAs 
of  a  northern  summer.  To-day  is  completely 
April ; — clouds  and  sunshine,  wind  and  show- 
ers; blossoms  on  the  trees,  grass  in  the  fields, 
swallows  by  the  ponds,  snakes  in  the  hedge- 
rows, nightingales  in  the  thickets,  and  cuckoos 
eyery  where.  My  young  friend  Ellen  G.  is 
going  with  me  this  evening  to  gather  wood 
sorrel.  She  never  saw  that  most  elegant  plant, 
and  is  so  delicate  an  artist  that  the  introduc- 
tion will  be  a  mutual  benefit ;  Ellen  will  gain 
a  subject  worthy  of  her  pencil,  and  the  pretty 
weed  will  live ; — ^no  small  favour  to  a  flower, 
almost  as  transitory  as  the  gum  cistus ;  dura- 
tion is  the  only  charm  which  it  wants,  and 
that  Ellen  will  give  it.  The  weather  is,  to 
be  sure,  a  little  threatening,  but  we  are  not 
people  to  mind  the  weather  when  we  have  an 
object  in  view;  we  shall  certainly  go  in  quest 
of  the  wood-sorrel,  and  will  take  May,  pro- 
yided  we  can  escape  May's  follower;  for, 
since  the  adventure  of  the  lamb,  Saladin  has 
had  an  affair  with  a  gander,  furious  in  de- 
fence of  his  goslings,  in  which  rencontre  the 
gander  came  off*  conqueror;  and  as  geese 
abound  in  the  wood  to  which  we  are  going 
(called  by  the  country  people  the  Ptnge,)  and 
the  victory  may  not  always  incline  to  me  right 
side,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  lead  the  Sol- 
dan  to  fight  his  battles  over  again.  We  will 
take  nobody  but  May. 

So  saying,  we  proceeded  on  our  way  through 
winding  lanes,  between  hedge-rows  tenderly 
green,  till  we  reached  the  hatch-gate,  with  the 
white  cottage  beside  it  embosomed  in  fruit- 
trees,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  Pinge, 
and  in  a  moment  the  whole  scene  was  before 
our  eyes. 

^<  Is  not  this  beautiful,  Ellen  V^  The  answer 
could  hardly  be  other  than  a  glowing  rapid 
"  Yes !" — A  wood  is  generally  a  pretty  place ; 
but  this  wood— Imagine  a  smaller  forest,  full 
of  glades  and  sheep-walks,  surrounded  by  ir- 
regular cottages  with  their  blooming  orchards, 
a  clear  stream  winding  about  the  brakes,  and 
a  road  intersecting  it,  and  ^ving  life  and  liofht 
to  the  picture;  and  you  will  have  a  faint  idea 
of  the  Pinge.  Every  step  was  opening  a 
new  point  of  view,  a  fresh  combination  of 
glade  and  path  and  thicket.  The  accessories 
too  were  chancring  every  moment.  Ducks, 
geese,  pigs,  and  children,  giving  way,  as  we 
advanced  into  the  wood,  to  sheep  and  forest 
ponies;  and  they  again  disappearing  as  we 
oecame  more  entangled  in  its  mazes,  till  we 
heard  nothing  but  the  song  of  the  nightingale, 
and  saw  only  the  silent  flowers. 

What  a  piece  of  fairy  land !  The  tall  elms 
oyerhead  just  bursting  into  tender  vivid  leaf, 
with  here  and  there  a  hoary  oak  or  a  silver- 


barked  beech,  every  twig  swelling  with  th< 
brown  buds,  and  yet  not  quite  stripped  of  thfi 
tawny  foliage  of  Antnmn;  tall  hollies  and 
hawthorn  beneath,  with  their  crisp  brillianl 
ieayes  mixed  with  the  white  blossoms  of  ihd 
sloe,  and  woyen  together  with  garlands  oi 
woodbines  and  wild  briars;— what  a  fair] 
land ! 

Primroses,  cowslips,  pansies,  and  the  re* 
gular  open-eyed  white  blossom  of  the  wood 
anemone  (or  to  use  the  more  elegant  Hamp- 
shire name,  the  windflower)  were  set  nnde^ 
our  feet  as  thick  as  daisies  in  a  meadovr ;  bol 
the  pretty  weed  we  came  to  seek  was  coyer  \ 
and  Ellen  began  to  fear  that  we  had  ntistaked 
the  place  or  the  season.^At  last  she  had  her- 
self the  pleasure  of  finding  it  under  a  brake  oj 
holly—"  Oh  look !  look !  I  am  sure  that  thij 
is  the  wood-sorrel !  Look  at  the  pendent  whit< 
flower,  shaped  like  a  snow-drop  and  veined 
with  purple  streaks,  and  the  beautiful  trefoij 
leaves  folded  like  a  heart,— *8ome,  the  young 
ones,  so  vividly  yet  tenderly  green  that  th« 
foliage  of  the  elm  and  the  hawthorn  would 
show  dully  at  their  side,— others  of  a  deeppi 
tint,  and  lined,  as  it  were,  with  a  rich  and 
changeful  purple!— Don^t  you  see  themV^ 

f pursued  my  dear  young  friend,  who  is  a  de^ 
ightful  piece  of  life  and  sunshine,  and  was 
half  inclined  to  scold  me  for  the  calmness 
with  which,  amused  by  her  enthusiasm,  1 
stood  listening  to  her  ardent  exclamations— 
**  Don*t  you  see  them  1  Oh  how  beautiful  I 
and  in  what  quantity !  what  profusion  !  See 
how  the  dark  shade  of  the  holly  sets  off*  the 
light  and  delicate  colouring  of  the  flower  !— 
And  see  that  other  bed  of  them  springioe 
from  the  rich  moss  in  the  roots  of  that  old 
beech  tree !  Pray  let  us  gather  some.  Here 
are  baskets.**  So  quickly  and  carefully  we 
began  gathering,  leaves,  blossoms,  roots  and 
all,  for  the  plant  is  so  fragile  that  it  will  not 
brook  separation ! — quickly  and  carefully  w^ 
gathered,  encountering  divers  petty  mt^for- 
tunes  in  spite  of  all  our  care,  now  canght  by 
the  veil  in  a  holly  bush,  now  hitching  our 
shawls  in  a  bramble,  still  gathering  on,  in 
spite  of  scratched  fingers,  till  we  had  nearly 
filled  our  baskets  and  began  to  talk  of  our  de- 
parture :— 

"But  where  is  May!  May!  May!  No 
going  home  without  her.  May  !  Here  she 
comes  galloping,  the  beauty  !*• — (Ellen  is  al- 
most as  fond  of  May  as  I  am.)— >^  What  hvr 
she  got  in  her  mouth  t  that  rough,  round, 
brown  substance  which  she  touches  so  ten- 
deriyl  What  can  it  bet  A  bird's  nestt 
Naughty  May !" 

"  No !  as  I  live, a  hedgehog!  Look,  BlleSi 
how  it  has  coiled  itself  into  a  thorny  ball! 
Off  with  it  May  !  Don't  bring  it  to  me  !"-7- 
And  May,  somewhat  reluctant  to  part  with 
her  prickly  prize,  however  troublesome  of  car- 
riage, whose  change  of  shape  seemed  lo  me 
to  nave  puzzled  her  sagacity  more  than  aoj 
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ev eot  1  ever  witnessed*  for  in  general  she  has  , 
perfeethr  Ae  air  of  nnderstandio}^  all  that  is 
going  Kirward*-May  at  last  dropt  the  hedge- 
hog; eontinoiog  however  to  pat  it  with  her 
delieate  eat*like  paw,  cautiously  and  daintily , 
ippHed«  and  caught  back  suddenly  and  rapid- 
ly aftei  every  touch,  as  if  her  poor  captive  had 
been  a  nd-hot  coal.    Finding  that  these  pats 
entifdy  lalled  in  solving  the  riddle,  (for  the 
hedgehog  shammed  deM,  like  the  lamb  the ' 
'  oibar  Jay«  and  appeared  entirely  motionless), ', 
she  gave  him  so  spirited  a  nudge  with  her 

Eretty  black  nose,  that  she  not  onl^  turned 
jm  ovefi  but  sent  him  rolling  some  little  way 
■  along  the  turfy  path,— -an  operation  which 
tlut  sagacious  quadruped  endured  with  the 
joostperfect  passiveness,  the  most  admirable 
I  uoiHeststance«     No  wonder  that  May^s  dis- 
,efiitnient  was  at  faolt:  I  myself,  if  I  had  not 
i  been  avaie  of  the  trick,  should  have  said  that 
I  the  oglv  rough  thing  which  she  was  trundling 
alijog,  like  a  bowl  or  a  cricket-ball,  was  an 
I  iuounata  substance,  something  devoid  of  sen- 
jutioQ  asd  of  will.    At  last  my  poor  pet  tho- 
rou^faly  perplexed  and  tired  out,  fairly  relin- 
^oished  the  contest,  and  came  slowly  away, 
taralns  back  once  or  twice  to  look  at  the  ob- 
ject or  her  cariosity,  as  if  half  inclined  to  re- 
tani  and  try  the  event  of  another  shove.    The 
ssddeo  flight  of  a  wood-pigeon  efiectoally  di- 
rerted  her  attention ;  and  Ellen  amused  ber- 
tflf  by  fancying  how  the  hedgehog  was  scuti 
tiing  away*  till  our  notice  was  also  attracted 
by  a  very  diflenent  object. 

We  bad  nearly  thread  the  wood,  and  were 

tpproaching  mn  open  grove  of  magnificent 

otks  on  the  other  aide,  when  sounds  other 

than  of  nightiogales  burst  on  our  ear,  the  deep 

tad  frequent  strokes  of  the  woodman*B  axe, 

'  ioA  emerging  from  the  Pinge  we  discover  the 

baroo  which  that  axe  had  committed.    About 

twenty  of  the  finest  trees  lay  stretched  on  the 

nlvet  turf.     There  they  lay  in  every  shape 

tod  form  of  devastation :  some,  bare  trunks 

iitripoed  readv  for  the  timber  carriao^e,  with 

the  bark  built  up  in  long  piles  at  the  side ; 

mm*  with    the   spoilers   busy   about   them, 

,  ttripping,  hacking,  hewing ;  others  with  their 

ookle  branebcts,   their   brown    and    fragrant 

|ihoota  all  fresh  as  if  they  were  alive — ma- 

JMtic  corseSi  the  slain  of  to-day !    The  grove 

'  was  like  a  field  of  battle.    The  young  lads 

vho  were  stripping  the  bark,  the  very  children 

vho  were  picking  up  the  chips,  seemed  awed 

asd  si1f>nt,  as  if  conscious  that  death  was 

voand  them.    The  nightingales  sang  faintly 

lU  iotrrmpiedly — a  few  low  frightened  notes 

like  a  requtem. 

Ah !  here  we  are  at  the  very  scene  of  mur- 
!d«r,  the  very  tree  that  they  are  felling;  they 
Ikare  iusi  liewn  round  the  trunk  with  those 
I  ^lusnleriog  axes,  and  are  about  to  saw  it 
JMsoder.  Ailer  all  it  is  a  fine  and  thrilling 
l^nttoD,  aa  the  work  of  death  usually  is. 
lata  how  grand  an  attitude  was  that  young 
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man  thrown  as  he  gave  the  final  stroke  round 
the  root ;  and  how  wonderful  is  the  effect  of 
that  supple  and  apparently  powerless  saw, 
bending  like  a  riband,  and  yet  overmastering 
that  giant  of  the  woods,  conquering  and  over- 
throwing that  thing  of  life !  Now  it  has  passed 
half  through  the  trunks  and  the  woodman  has 
begun  to  calculate  which  way  the  tree  will 
fall;  he  drives  a  wedge  to  direct  its  course; 
—now  a  few  more  movements  of  the  noiseless 
saw ;  and  then  a  larger  wedge.  See  how  the 
branches  tremble !  Hark  how  the  trunk  begins 
to  crack  ?  Another  stroke  of  the  huge  hammer 
on  the  wedge,  and  the  tree  quivers,  as  with  a 
mortal  agony,  shakes,  reels,  and  falls.  How 
slow  ana  solemn  and  awful  it  ia !  How  like 
to  death,  to  human  death  in  ita  grandest  form ! 
Cesar  in  the  Capitol,  Seneca  in  the  bath^ 
could  not  fall  more  sublimely  than  that  oak. 

Even  the  heavens  seem  to  sympathise  with 
the  devastation.  The  clouda  have  gathered 
into  one  thick  low  canopy,  dark  and  vapoury 
as  the  smoke  which  overhangs  London ;  the 
setting  sun  just  gleaming  underneath  with  a 
dim  and  bloody  glare,  and  the  crimson  rays 
spreading  upwards  with  a  lurid  and  portentous 
grandeur,  a  subdued  and  dusky  glow,  like  the 
fight  reflected  on  the  sky  from  some  vast  con- 
flagration. The  deep  flush  fadea  away,  and 
the  rain  begins  to  descend ;  and  we  hurry 
homeward  rapidly  yet  ssdiy,  forgetful  alike 
of  the  flowers,  the  hedgehog,  and  the  wetting, 
thinking  and  talking  only  of  the  fallen  tree. 


THE  VICAR^S  MAID. 

Asotrr  three  years  ago,  our  neighbouring 
village,  the  little  hamlet  of  Aberleigh,  receiv- 
ed one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  can 
befall  a  country  parish,  in  the  shape  of  an 
active,  pious,  and  benevolent  Vicar.  Chaucer 
shall  describe  him  for  me,  for  I  prefer  the  real 
words  of  the  old  poet,  to  the  more  elaborate 
and  ornamented  version  of  Dryden : 

"  A  good  man  ther  was  of  retwtoun 
That  Has  a  poore  parwne  ofa  loon ; 
But  riche  he  was  of  holy  thought,  and  work; 
He  was  also  a  lemed  roan,  a  clerk. 
That  Cristes  gospel  trewely  wolde  prech ; 
His  parishens  deToully  woide  he  leche ; 
Beni^ne  he  was  and  wonder  diligent 
And  in  advemite  ful  patient; 
And  swiche  he  was  y proved  oflen  sitfaea 
Ful  loth  were  him  to  carsen  fur  his  tilhe^ 
But  rather  wolde  he  geven  ool  of  doute 
Unto  his  poure  parishens  aboate 
Of  his  ofTring,  and  eke  of  his  substance; 
He  cuude  in  litel  thing  have  suffisance. 
Wide  wns  his  parish,  and  houses  fer  aaonder. 
But  he  ne  \e(t  nought  for  no  roin  ne  thonder 
In  sikeneas  and  in  mischief  to  visits 
The  feuest  in  his  parish  rooche,  and  lite 
Upon  hia  fete,  ana  in  h»  hand  a  staff: 
Tnia  noble  ensample  to  hia  ahape  be  ya( 
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That  fint  he  wrought  and  aAerward  he  taoght; 
Out  of  the  gcmpel  he  the  wordet  canght — 
And  tUoQgh  he  holy  were,  and  vertaoDB, 
He  wai  to  ainfal  men  not  diipitous ; 
Ne  of  bis  speche  dangerous  ne  digne* 
But  in  his  teching  discrete  and  benigne. 
To  drawen  folk  to  heven  with  faimesse, 
Bf  good  ensample  was  his  busineese ; 
But  if  were  any  persona  obstinat, 
'What  so  he  were  of  highe  or  low  estat. 
Him  wolde  he  snibben  sharply  for  thcr  nones. 
A  better  preest  I  trowe  that  no  wher  non  is, 
He  waited  after  no  pompe  pe  reverence, 
Ne  maked  him  no  spiced  oonseience ; 
But  Cristes  lore  and  his  apostles  twelve 
He  taught,  but  fiist  he  fblwed  it  himselve." 

PrUogw  to  Ae  Canteebury  Taijes. 

Sach  was  Mr.  Mansfield.  And  he  brought 
to  Aberleigh  a  still  greater  blessing  than  the 
Roman  Catholic  Priest  of  Chaucer  could  do, 
falthongh,  by  the  way,  the  old  bard  was  a 
follower  of  Wickliffe,  the  herald  of  the  Re- 
fermatioo)  in  a  wife,  as  good  as  himself:  two 
lively  promising  girls;  and  a  rosy,  frank- 
hearted  boy,  quite  worthy  of  such  parents. 
One  shall  seldom  see  together  a  finer  family, 
for  oor  "  gode  parsone"  was  not  only  "  lite  of 
foot,*'  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  full  of  vigour 
and  activity,  but  united  the  intellectual  coun- 
telnance  of  the  scholar,  to  the  elegance  and 
polish  of  a  gentleman.  Mrs.  Mansfield  was 
remarkably  pretty ;  and  the  young  people  had 
about  them  all  the  glow  and  the  brightness 
of  their  fresh  and  happy  age.  But  the  beauty 
of  the  vicarage,  the  beauty  of  the  parish,  was 
a  female  servant  who  accompanied  them,  their 
maid  Mary.  She  was  five  or  six  and  twenty, 
and  looked  as  much ;  of  mi^^^Io  height,  and 
middle  size,  rather  inclining  to  the  fullness 
and  luxuriance  of  womanhood*;  fair,  bloom- 
ing, smiling,  and  bright-eyed,  yet  with  an  ex- 
pression so  chastised,  so  perfected  by  modesty, 
that  no  one  could  look  on  her  without  being 
sure  that  she  was  as  good  as  she  was  lovely. 
Her  voice,  and  dress,  and  manner  too,  were 
all  in  keeping  with  her  sweet  face,  gentle, 
quiet,  and  retiring.  In  short  she  had  not 
been  a  week  in  the  village,  before  all  the 
neighbours  were  asking  each  other^-^'  Have 
you  seen  the  vicar's  pretty  maid  1" 

The  home  which  received  this  delightful 
family  was  every  way  worthy  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. A  country  parsonage  is  generally  in 
itself  and  its  associations  a  happy  mixture  of 
the  unpretending  and  the  comfortable;  and  of 
all  parsonages  Aberleigh  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful. It  stands  amidst  a  labyrinth  of  green 
lanes,  running  through  a  hilly  and  richly- 
wooded  country,  whose  valleys  are  threaded 
by  the  silver  Loddon.  On  one  side  is  the 
magnificent  wreck  of  a  grand,  but  deserted 
mansion-house,  bnitt  with  porch  and  pinnacle, 
and  rich  gothic  windows,  in  the  style  of  Eliz- 
abeth's day : .  on  the  other  the  old  village 
church ;  its  tower  fancifully  ornamented  with 
brick-work,  and  the  church-yard  planted  with 
broad  flowering  limes,  and  funeral  yew-trees ; 


leading  up  to  the  church,  a  short  avenue  of 
magnificent  oaks ;  and  behind  the  avenue,  and 
divided  from  a  lane  by  a  considerable  space, 
partly  lawn,  partly  court,  and  partly  flower- 
garden,  stands  the  vicarage. 

The  house  is  a  low  irregular  bnilding,  co- 
vered to  the  very  roof  with  creeping  shrubs, 
roses,  woodbine,  jessamine,  clematis,  and  myr- 
tles, flowerin?  into  the  very  chamber  windows, 
— such  myrtles  as  were  never  before  seen  in 
this  part  of  England.  One  of  them  died  in 
the  hard  winter,  twelve  years  ago,  and  a  chair 
and  a  stool  were  made  of  the  wood.  It  took 
no  polish,  bat  still  it  had  a  pretty  look  and  a 
pretty  name ;  that  English  myrtle,  it  almost 
sounded  like  a  contradiction.  The  garden  is 
just  suited  to  the  house ;  large  squares  of  fine 
turf  with  beds  and  borders  of  flowers  divided 
by  low  box  hedges,  so  thick  and  broad  and 
level,  that  you  might  walk  on  them  two 
abreast ;  with  a  long  piece  of  water,  in  one 
compartment,  stocked  with  gold  and  silver 
fish ;  a  tall  yew-hed^e,  fencing  oflf  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  a  sun-dial  rising  from  the  green 
turf  opposite  the  house,—- that  voiceless  moni- 
tor, whose  silence  is  so  eloquent,  and  whose 
gliding  finger  realizes,  and  perhaps  suggested 
the  sublime  personification  of  Wordsworth — 
»•  Time  the  Shadow." 

The  Mansfields  were  exceedingly  struck 
with  their  new  habitation.  They  had  hitherto 
resided  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  the  South 
Downs;  so  that  accustomed  to  those  green 
hills,  and  the  fertile  but  unsheltered  plains 
beyond  them,  the  absolute  nakedness  of  the 
land,  and  the  vast  and  bare  expanse  of  the 
ocean,  they  were  almost  as  much  unaccus- 
tomed to  trees  as  a  negro  to  snow,  and  first 
wondered  at,  then  complained  of,  and  at  last 
admired  our  richly-wooded  valleys,  and  the 
remains  of  old  chases,  and  bits  of  wild  forest 
scenery  in  which  we  abound.  The  artless- 
ness  with  which  these  feelings  were  con- 
fessed, added  a  fresh  charm  to  this  interesting 
family.  There  is  always  something  very  at- 
tractive in  the  ignorance  of  any  particular  sub- 
ject which  we  sometimes  meet  with  amongst 
clever  and  cultivated  people.  Their  questions 
are  so  intelligent,  so  poignant,  so  (to  use  a 
bold  phrase)  full  of  answers.  They  instruct 
our  knowledge,  and  make  us  feel  far  mom 
sensibly  that  which  we  teach.  It  was  the 
pleasantest  thing  in  the  world,  to  walk  through 
Aberleigh  Vfowi  with  Clara  Mansfield  and 
Evelyn's  Sylva,  showing  her,  by  the  help  o( 
that  delightful  bonk,  the  difi^crences  of  form 
and  growth,  arid  bark  and  foliage ;  sometimes 
half  puzzled  myself  by  some  freak  of  nature, 
or  oflener  forgetting  our  avowed  object  in  ad- 
miration of  the  pictorial  beauty,  the  varied 
colouring,  the  play  of  light  and  shadow,  and 
the  magical  perspective  of  that  delightful  spot. 

The  young  people  canght  my  enthusiasm, 
and  became  almost  as  completely  foresters  as 
the  half-wild  ponies,  who  owned  the  name, 
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or  the  still  wilder  donkies,  whom  we  ased  to 
meet  in  tbe  recesses  of  the  wood,  and  whose 
picturesque  forms  and  grouping,  added  the  in- 
ttre^t  «f  life  and  motion  to  the  landscape. 

AU  the  family  became  denizens  of  Aber- 
Icigh  wood,  except  Mary,  who  continued  a 
pfcnecC  Nemde,  constant  to  the  coast  to  a  de- 
jrree  that  rwdered  her  qnite  unjast  to  our  in- 
land sceoeiy.  She  languished  under  the  re- 
verse disease  of  a  Calenture,  pined  for  the 
wsTf  r,  and  was  literally,  in  a  new  sense  of  the 
woni,  SM-eick.  To  solace  her  malady,  she 
would  sometioies  walk  across  the  park  to  the 
Loddott,  especially  at  sun-set;  for  to  hear 
MjfT»  any  one  would  have  thought  that  that 
bright  lurotflSTy  never  did  make  a  set  worth 
talking  of,  except  when  be  could  look  at  him- 
«clf  io  a  watery  mirror;  and  then,  when  she 
reached  the  Loddon,  provoked  at  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  spectacle,  she  would  turn  back 
viihonl  TOiQcbsafing  a  second  glance,  although 
it  is  but  justice  to  that  poetical  river  to  de- 
elar»,  that  at  Aberleigh  bridge  it  is  as  broad, 
u  {flassy,  and  as  beautiful  a  stream  as  ever 
ibe  son  showed  his  face  in,  with  much  of  the 
rhuaeter  of  a  lake ;  but  Ullswater,  or  Wioan- 
4rmH*ie«  would  have  fared  equally  ill  with 
Nary ;  notktog  but  the  salt  sea  could  content 
bo. 

It  was  soon  obvious  that  our  inland  beaux 
weie  no  better  suited  to  her  taste  than  our  in- 
Und  scenery.  Half  the  young  men  in  the 
Tillage  offered  her  suit  and  service.  First, 
iiemsr^  KlHs  the  farrier,  a  comely  youth,  and 
veil  to  do  in  the  world,  who  kept  an  appren- 
tice, and  a  joameyman,  a  horse  and  cart,  two 
greyhovods,  three  spaniels,  and  one  pointer, 
Utag  indeed,  by  many  'degrees,  the  keenest 
sportsman  in  these  parts ; — George  Ellis  prof- 
if^opd  to  make  her  mistress  of  himself,  his 
jhooseholdv  his  equipage,  and  his  stud;  but 
.  vas  civilly  rejected.  The  next  candidate  who 
ipresroted  himself  was  Ben  Appleton,  the  son 
I  of  a  neighbouring  farmer ;  Ben  Appleton  is  a 
vag.  and  has  a  face  and  figure  proper  to  the 
^^Qcation  :  a  sha|»e  tall,  stout,  and  square,  that 
looks  stiff  and  is  active;  with  a  prodigious 
,  pBWpr  of  potting  himself  into  all  manner  of 
out-ol^4lie.way  attitudes,  and  of  varying  and 
8i»t«iiiiog  this  pantomime  to  an  extent  that 
leallv  seems  inexhaustible.  The  manner  in 
<  vhieh  be  ean,  so  to  say,  transpose  that  sturdy 
I  i»vm  of  bis,  put  his  legs  where  his  arms  should 
|l«;aod  bis  arms  in  the  place  of  his  le^s,  walk 
j  on  bis  haodst  stand  on  his  head,  tumble,  hop, 
aad  roll,  might  raise  some  envy  in  Grimaldi 
biotself.  His  featares  are  under  the  same 
.'smmafid.  Originally  I  suspect  him  to  have 
Veen  good-looking ;  but  who  can  ever  say  that 
be  has  seen  Ben  Appleton^s  real  face?  He 
les^  such  a  roll  of  the  eye,  such  a  twist  of  the 
i(«e,socb  a  power  of  drawing  to  either  ear 
that  brosd  mouth,  filled  with  strong  white 
iKtb.  His  very  talk  is  more  like  a  piece  of 
,%  faugh,  thsn  tiio  speech  of  an  ordinary  man ; 
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and  his  actions  have  all  the  same  tendency— 
full  of  fun,  with  a  dash  of  mischief.  But  Ben 
is  a  privileged  person,  an  universal  favourite ; 
and  Mary,  never  dreaming  of  such  a  catastro- 
phe as  bis  failing  in  love,  used  to  contemplate 
his  tricks  from  afar,  with  something  of  the 
same  amusement  which  she  might  have  felt 
in  watching  a  kitten  or  a  monkey.  For  a  long 
time  he  made  his  addresses  with  impunity ; 
unsuspected  and  unrepelled ;  no  one  believed 
him  in  earnest.  At  last,  however,  Ben  and 
his  case  became  serious,  and  then  Mary  be- 
came serious  too :  he  received  a  firm  though 
gentle  dismissal,  and  looked  grave  for  a  whole 
week.  Next  came  Aaron  Keep  the  shoe- 
maker, the  wisest  man  in  the  parish,  noted  all 
over  the  country  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
stars,  and  judgment  in  the  weather,  and  al- 
most as  notorious  for  his  aversion  to  matri- 
mony and  his  contempt  for  women.  Aaron 
was  said  to  have  been  jilted  in  his  youth, 
which  soured  a  kindly  temper  and  put  mis- 
trust into  his  heart.  Him,  even  him,  did 
Mary^s  beauty  and  Mary^s  modesty  vanquish. 
He  who  had  been  abusing  the  sex  for  the  last 
forty  years  actually  made  her  an  offer.  I  sup- 
pose the  happiest  moment  in  his  life  must 
have  been  that  in  which  she  refused  him. 
One  can  fancy  him  trembling  over  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  escape,  like  the  man  who  did  not 
fall  over  Dover  Cliff — but  the  offer  was  made. 
The  cause  of  all  this  obduracy  at  last  ap- 
peared. A  young  sailor  arrived  at  the  vicar* 
age,  whom  the  most  graphical  of  our  poets 
shall  assist  me  in  describing: 

**  Fresh  were  his  featuree,  hts  attire  was  new; 
Clean  wns  his  linen,  and  his  jacket  blue ; 
Of  finest  jean  bis  trowaera.  tight  and  trim. 
Brushed  the  large  buckle  at  the  silver  riro." 

Crabbx. 

He  arrived  at  the  vicarage  towards  the  end  of 
winter,  and  was  introduced  by  Mary  to  mine 
hostess  of  the  Eight  Bells  as  her  half-brother ; 
although  Mary  was  so  little  used  to  telling 
fibs,  that  her  blushes,  and  downcast  looks  and 
smiles  between,  in  short,  the  whole  pervading 
consciousness  would  have  betrayed  her,  as 
Mrs.  Jones,  the  landlady,  observed,  to  any  one 
who  had  but  half  an  eye;  to  say  nothing  of 
Miss  Clara*s  arch  look  as  she  passed  them. 
Never  was  half-brother  so  welcomed ;  and  in 
good  truth  he  was  well  worthy  of  his  wel- 
come. 

Thomas  Clere  was  an  exceedingly  fine 
young  man,  of  six  or  seven  and  twenty,  with 
a  head  of  curly  black  hair,  a  sun-burnt  com- 
plexion, a  merry,  open  countenance,  and  a 
bluff  hearty  voice  that  always  sounded  as  if 
transmitted  through  a  speaking-trumpet.  He 
established  himself  at  the  Eight  Bells,  and 
soon  became  very  popular  in  that  respectable 
hostelry.  Besides  his  good  humour,  nis  libe- 
rality, and  bis  sea  jokes,  next  to  Irish  jokes 
always  the  most  delightful  to  rustic  ears,  per- 
haps because  next  to  Irish,  the  least  iotelligi- 
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ble— joar  country  bumpkin  loves  a  eonun* 
drum,  and  laughs  heartiest  at  what  he  does 
Dot  understand ;  besides  these  professional 
qualiGcations,  Thomas  was  eminently  obliging 
and  tolerably  handy ;  offered  his  assistance  in 
every  emergency,  and  did  more  good,  and  less 
harm  than  most  amateur  helpers,  who,  gene- 
rally speaking,  are  the  greatest  hindrances  un- 
der the  sun.  Thomas  was  really  useful.  To 
be  sure,  when  engaged  in  aiding  Mary,  a  few 
casualties  did  occur  from  p re-occupation ;  once, 
for  instance,  they  contrived  to  let  down  a 
whole  line  of  clothes  which  he  had  been  as- 
sisting to  hang  out.  Neither  party  could  ima- 
gine how  the  accident  happened,  but  the  wash- 
ing was  forced  to  be  done  over  again.  Another 
time,  they,  between  them,  overset  the  milk- 
bucket,  and  the  very  same  daT  so  over-heated 
the  OTen,  that  a  whole  batch  of  bread,  and 
three  apple-pies  were  scorched  to  a  cinder. 
But  Thomas  was  more  fortunate  with  other 
coadjutors.  He  planted  a  whole  patch  of  cab- 
bages in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfsctory,  and 
even  made  a  very  decent  cucumber-bed  in 
mine  host's  garden.  He  churned  Mrs.  Jones's 
butter  as  well  as  Mary  herself  could  have  done 
it  He  shaped  bats,  and  out  wickets  for  the 
great  boys,  plaited  wicker  baskets  for  the 
younger  ones,  and  even  dug  a  grave  for  the 
seztoness,  an  old  woman  of  eighty,  the  widow 
of  a  former  sexton  who  held  that  office  (con 
ruptly,  as  our  village  radicals  were  wont  to 
say)  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  pew-open- 
er, and  used  to  keep  the  children  in  order  by 
one  nod  of  her  grey  head,  and  to  compound 
for  the  vicar  every  Sunday  a  nosegay  of  the 
choicest  flowers  of  the  season.  Thomas,  al- 
though not  very  fond  of  the  job,  dug  a  grave, 
to  save  sixpence  for  poor  Alice.  Afterwards 
this  kindness  was  thought  ominous. 

No  wonder  that  our  seaman  was  popular. 
The  only  time  he  got  into  a  scrape  at  Aber- 
leigh,  was  with  two  itinerant  showmen,  who 
called  themselves  sailors,  but  who  were, 
Thomas  was  sore,  ** nothing  but  land-lubbers,'* 
and  who  were  driving  about  an  unhappy  por- 
poise in  a  wheelbarrow,  and  showing  it  at 
two-pence  a  head,  under  the  name  of  a  sea  Di|f. 
Thomas  had  compassion  on  the  creature  of  bis 
own  element,  who  was  kept  half  alive  by  con- 
stant watering,  and  threatened  to  fight  both  the 
fellows  unless  they  promised  to  drlre  it  in- 
stantly back  to  the  sea ;  which  promise  was 
made  and  broken,  as  he  might  have  expected, 
if  a  breach  of  promise  could  ever  enter  into  a 
sailor's  conception.  Our  sailor  was  too  frank 
even  to  maintain  his  Mary's  maidenly  artifice, 
and  had  so  many  confidants,  that  before  Mr. 
Mansfield  published  the  banns  of  marriage  be- 
tween Thomas  Clere  and  Mary  Howell,  all 
the  parish  knew  that  they  were  lovers. 

At  last  the  wedding-day  came.  Aaron  Keep 
lefi  his  work  to  take  a  peep  at  the  bride,  and 
Ben  Appleton  paid  her  the  high  compliment 
of  playing  no  trick  either  on  her  or  the  bride- 


t  groom.    How  beaatifbl  she  looked  in  her  neat 
and  delicate  dress,  her  blushes  and  her  smiles! 
The  young  ladies  of  the  vicarage,  with  whose 
family  she  had  lived  from  chiidliood,  went  to 
church  with  her,  and  every  body  cried  as  usual 
on  such  occasions.     Clara,  who  had  never 
been  at  a  wedding  before,  had  resolved  against  i 
crying;  but  tears  are  contagious  things,  and  , 
poor  Clara's  flowed,  she  did  not  well  know  j 
why.    This  too  was  afterwaids  thought  an  ill ; 
omen.  i 

Thomas  and  Mary  had  hired  a  room  for  a 
week  in  a  neighbouring  town,  after  which  she 
was  to  return  for  a  while  to  her  good  master 
and  mistress ;  and  he  was  to  go  to  sea  again 
in  the  good  merchant-ship,  the  Pair  Star.  To 
go  to  sea  again  for  one  last  voyage,  and  then 
to  return  rich,  quite  rich  for  their  simple  wish* 
es,  (Thomas's  savings  already  yielded  an  in- 
come of  twelve  shillings  a  week)  set  up  in 
some  little  trade,  and  live  together  all  the  t^s% 
of  their  lives^-soeh  were  their  bumble  plans. 
They  found  their  short  honeymoon,  passed  io 
a  strange  place,  and  in  idleness,  a  little  long, 
1  fancy,  in  spite  of  true  love,  as  greater  peo- 
ple have  done  before  them.  Yet  Mary  would 
willingly  have  remained  even  under  the  sad 
penalty  of  want  of  occupation,  rather  than  part 
with  Thomas  for  the  sea,  which  now  first  be- 
gan to  appear  formidable  in  her  eyes.  But 
Thomas  had  promised,  and  most  bo  on  this 
one  last  voyage  to  Canada ;  he  should  be  home 
in  six  months,  six  months  would  be  soon  gone, 
and  then  they  would  never  part  again.  And 
so  he  soothed,  and  comforted,  and  finally 
brought  her  back  to  the  vicarage,  and  left  her 
there ;  and  she,  when  the  trial  came,  behaved 
as  well  as  possible.  Her  eyes  were  red,  to 
be  sure,  for  a  week  or  two,  and  she  would 
turn  pale  when  praying  for  *^  those  who  travel 
by  land  or  by  water,"  but  still  she  was  calm* 
and  cheerful,  and  apparently  happy. 

An  accident  about  six  weeks  after  their  mw- 
ration,  first  disturbed  her  tranquillity.  She 
contrived,  in  cutting  a  stick  to  tie  up  a  tree 
carnation  belonging  to  her  dear  Miss  Olani, 
to  lacerate  very  considerably  the  third  finger 
of  her  left  hand.  The  injury  was  so  sertous, 
the  surgeon  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  saw- 
ing off  the  ring,  the  wedding^>ring !  She  re- 
fused. The  hurt  grew  worse  and  worae.  Still 
Mary  continued  obstinate,  in  spite  of  BArs. 
Mansfield's  urgent  remonslranoes;  at  length 
it  came  to  the  point  of  sawing  off  the  ring  or 
the  finger,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  not  till 
Mr.  Mansfield  had  called  to  aid  all  the  au- 
thority of  a  master,  did  she  submit— evidently 
with  more  reluctance  and  more  pain  than  aba 
would  have  felt  at  an  amputation.  The  fineer 
got  well,  and  her  kind  mistress  gave  her  her 
own  mother'a  wedding-ring  to  supply  tbeplaoe 
of  the  severed  one,— hut  it  would  not  oo ;  n 
superstitious  feeling  had  seiaed  her,  a  strange 
vague  remorse ;  sIm  spoke  of  her  eonplianee 
as  sinful;  as  if  by  divesting  henetf  of  the 
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trmbol,  «lia  bad  broken  the  marriage  tie. 
Oar  ([ood  viear  reaaoned  with  her,  and  Clara 
bughed,  and  abe  listened  mildly  and  sweetly, 
bot  withoni  effect.  Her  spirits  were  i^one; 
and  a  fear,  partly  soperetitioas,  partly  perhaps 
iaeTitable,  when  those  whom  we  love  are  ab- 
•pnt,  and  in  danger,  had  now  seized  Mary 
Clere. 

The  mmmer  was  wet  and  cold,  and  nmi- 
snaJly  windy,  and  the  pleasant  mstlingr  of  that 
sommer  breeze  amongst  the  lime-trees,  the 
?ery  tapping  of  the  myrtles  against  the  case- 
ment, aa  they  waved  in  the  eveQing  air,  would 
tend  a  shWer  throagh  her  whole  frame.  She 
itrove  against  this  feeling,  bat  it  mastered  her. 
I  m^  her  one  evening  at  the  bridge,  (for  she 
bad  now  learned  to  love  oar  gentle  river)  and 
ftpoke  to  her  of  the  water-lilies,  which,  in  their 
pure  and  acnlptnral  beaoty ,  almost  covered  the 
ttream.  '*Ye8,  Ma^am,**  said  poor  Mary, 
**  bot  they  are  melancholy  floweia  for  all  their 
pfettineaa;  they  look  like  the  carved  marble 
rotes  over  the  great  tomb  in  the  chancel,  aa 
if  ibey  were  set  there  for  monuments  for  the 
poor crcatores  that  perish  by  the  waters*'^ 
sad  then  with  a  heavy  sigh  she  turned  away, 
happily  for  me,  for  there  waa  no  answering 
the  look  and  the  tone. 

So,  in  alternations,  of  "  fear  and  trembling 
hope,^*  passed  the  summer;  her  piety,  her 
€w^etnes8«  and  her  activity  continued  nna- 
b<ted«  perhaps  even  increased ;  and  so  in  truth 
vaa  her  beaoty ;  but  it  had  changed  its  cha- 
nctPT.  She  was  thinner,  paler,  and  far,  far 
•adder.  So  in  augmented  fear  passed  the  au- 
tamn.  At  the  end  of  August  he  was  to  have 
rKxtmed ;  bat  Augost  was  gone, — and  no  news 
of  hiok.  September  crept  slowly  away,  and 
9Ul)  no  wotd  of  Thomas.  Mary's  dread  now 
aaiAtmied  to  agony.  At  length,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  a  letter  arrived  for  Mr. 
Haea6eld.  Mary*s  eye  caught  the  post-mark, 
it  waa  that  of  the  port  from  whence  her  hus- 
Uad  sailed.  She  sank  down  in  the  little  hall, 
Eot  fainting,  but  unable  to  speak  or  move,  and 
bd  only  strength  to  hold  out  the  letter  to 
Clara,  wbo  ran  to  her  on  hearing  her  fall.  It 
was  ifislafitly  opened,  and  a  cry  of  inexpres- 
vible  horror  announced  the  news.  The  good 
chip  Fair  Star  waa  missing.  She  had  parted 
enpany  from  several  other  vessels  on  her 
bomeward  voyage,  and  never  been  heard  of 
ftD(p«  All  hope  was  over,  and  the  owner  of 
tx  Fair  Star,  from  whom  the  letter  came,  en- 
H<ys«d  a  draft  for  the  wages  due  to  the  de- 
mtasd*  Poor  Mary!  she  did  not  hear  that 
&ul  word*  The  fetal  sense  had  smitten  her 
^^2  befcyre,  aa  with  a  sword.  She  was  car- 
n«  to  bed  in  a  state  of  merciful  suspension 
<f  ««flcfing,  and  passed  the  night  in  the  heavy 
t«d  Uimbled  sleep  that  so  oAen  follows  a  stun- 
'i^i  blow.  The  next  morning  she  awoke. 
^1  is  ao  happy  as  not  to  know  that  dreadful 
fciPivaktB^  ooder  the  pressure  of  a  great  aor- 
)»« 1— 4lie  ya^ue  and  dizzying  sense  of  misery 


we  know  not  why  t  the  bewildering  confusion 
of  memory  1  the  gradual  recollection  t  and  then 
the  full  and  perfect  woe  that  rushes  in  such  a 
flood  over  the  heart  1  who  is  so  happy  as  not 
to  know  this  bitterness  1 — Poor  Mary  felt  it 
sorely,  suffocatingly :  but  she  had  every  sup- 
port that  could  be  afforded.  Mr.  Mansfield 
read  to  her,  and  preyed  with  her.  His  excel- 
lent femily  soothed  her  and  wept  with  her. 
And  for  two  days  she  seemed  submissive  and 
reijipned.  On  the  third,  she  begged  to  see  the 
fatal  letter,  and  it  acted  with  the  shock  of 
electricity.  ^* Missing!  only  missing!  He 
was  alive— she  was  sure  he  was  alive."  And 
thia  idea  poasessed  her  mind,  till  hope  became 
to  her  a  worse  poison  than  her  ola  torturer, 
fear.  She  refused  to  put  on  the  mourning 
provided  for  her,  refused  to  remain  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  her  own  apartment ;  and  went  about 
talking  of  life  and  happiness,  with  the  y^tj 
look  of  death.  A  hundred  times  a  day  she 
read  that  letter,  and  tried  to  smile,  and  tried 
to  believe  that  Thomas  still  lived.  To  speak 
of  him  as  dead  seemed  to  her  raised  feelings, 
like  murder.  She  tried  to  foster  the  feint 
spark  of  hope,  tried  to  deceive  herself,  tried 
to  prevail  on  others:  but  all  in  vain.  Her 
mind  was  evidently  yielding  under  this  tre- 
mendous straggle ;  this  perpetual  and  never- 
ceasing  combat  against  one  mighty  fear.  The 
sense  of  her  powerless  suspense  weighed  her 
heart  down.  When  I  firet  saw  her,  it  seemed 
as  if  twenty  years  of  anguish  and  sickness 
had  passed  over  her  head  m  those  ten  days ; 
she  was  shranken,  and  bent,  and  withered, 
like  a  plant  plocked  up  by  the  roots.  Her 
soft  pleasant  voice  was  become  low,  and 
hoarse,  and  muttering;  her  sweet  fece  hag^ 
gard  and  ghastly ;  and  yet  she  said  she  was 
well,  tried  to  be  cheerful,  tried  to  smile  ^ oh, 
I  shall  never  forget  that  smile ! 

These  false  spirits  soon  fled ;  but  the  mind 
was  too  unsettled,  too  infirm  for  resignation. 
She  wandered  about  night  and  day;  now 
weeping  over  the  broken  wedding-ring ;  now 
haunting  the  church-yard,  sitting  on  the  grave, 
kU  grave.  Now  hanging  over  the  brimming 
and  vapoury  Loddon,  pale  as  the  monuments 
lilies,  and  seeming  to  demand  from  the  watere 
her  lost  husband.  She  would  stand  there  in 
the  cold  moOnliofht,  till  suddenly  teare  or 
prayer  would  relieve  the  vexed  spirit,  and 
slowly  and  shiveringly  the  poor  creature  would 
win  home.  She  could  still  pray,  and  that  was 
comfort :  but  she  praved  for  him ;  the  earthly 
love  clang  to  her  and  the  earthly  hope.  Yet 
never  was  wifely  affection  more  ardent,  or 
more  pure;  never  sufferer  more  gentle  than 
that  fond  woman. 

It  was  now  winter ;  and  her  sorrows  were 
evidently  drawing  near  their  close,  when  one 
evening  returning  from  her  accustomed  wan- 
dering, she  saw  a  man  by  the  vicarage  door. 
It  was  a  thick  December  twilight,  ana  in  the 
wretched  and  tattered  object  before  her,  sick, 
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and  bent,  and  squalid,  like  one  who  comes 
from  a  devouring  shipwreck  or  a  long  cap- 
tivity, who  but-  Mary  could  have  recognised 
Thomas  Clere  1  Her  heart  knew  him  on  the 
instant,  and  with  a  piercing  cr^  of  joy  and 
thankfulness,  she  rushed  into  his  arms.  The 
cry  alarmed  the  whole  family.  They  hasten- 
ed to  share  the  joy  and  the  surprise,  and  to 
relieve  poor  Thomas  of  his  fainting  burden. 
Both  had  sunk  together  on  the  snowy  ground ; 
and  when  loosened  from  his  long  embrace,  the 
happy  wife  was  dead ! — ^the  8h<x^  of  joy  bad 
been  fatal ! 


MARIANNE. 

I  BATS  had  a  very  great  pleasure  to-day,  al- 
though to  make  my  readers  fully  comprehend 
how  great  a  one,  I  must  g^o  back  more  years 
than  1  care  to  think  of.  \Vhen  a  very  young 
girl,  I  passed  an  autumn  ^poogst  my  father's 
relatives  in  a  northern  county.  The  greater 
part  of  the  time  was  spent  with  his  favourite 
cousin,  the  lady  of  a  rich  baronet,  who  was  on 
the  point  of  setting  out  on  an  annual  visiting 
tour,  as  the  manner  is  in  those  hospitable  re- 
gions where  the  bad  roads,  the  wide  distances, 
and  the  large  mansions,  render  an  occasional 
sojourn  so  much  preferable  to  the  brief  and 
formal  interchange  of  mere  dinner-parties.  Sir 
Charles  and  lady  C.  were  highly  pleased  at 
the  opportunity  which  this  peregrination  of 
friendsnip  and  civility  affbrdea,  to  show  me  a 
fine  country,  and  to  introduce  me  to  a  wide  cir- 
cle of  family  connections. 

Our  tour  was  extensive  and  various.  My 
cousins  were  acquainted,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
with  every  one  of  consequence  in  the  county, 
and  were  themselves  two  of  the  most  popular 
persons  it  contained,— >he  from  character,  for 
never  was  any  man  more  unaffectedly  good 
and  kind, — she  from  manner,  being  one  of  the 
pleasantest  women  that  ever  lived,»-the  most 
lively  and  good-humoured,  and  entertaining, 
and  well-bred.  In  course,  as  the  young  re- 
lative and  companion  of  this  amiable  couple, 
I  saw  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  to  great 
advantage.  I  was  delighted  with  every  thing, 
and  never  more  enchanted  than  when,  after 
journeying  from  house  to  house  for  upwards 
of  a  month,  we  arrived  at  the  ancient  and 
splendid  baronial  castle  of  the  Earl  of  G. 

Now  I  had  caught  from  Sir  Walter  Scott*s 
admirable  poems,  then  in  their  height  of  fash- 
ion, as  well  as  from  the  older  collections  of 
Percy  and  Ritson,  with  which  I  had  been  fa- 
miliar almost  from  the  cradle,  a  perfect  en- 
thusiasm for  all  that  savoured  of  feudal  times; 
and  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  which  I  had 
promised  myself  in  my  northern  excursion 
was  the  probability  of  encountering  some  re- 
Jics  of  those  picturesque  but  unquiet  days. 


Hitherto  these  expectations  had  been  disap- 
pointed. Halls,  places,  houses,  granges, 
lodges,  parks,  and  courts  out  of  number,  we 
had  visited ;  but  neither  in  the  north  nor  in 
the  south  had  I  yet  been  so  happy  as  to  be  the 
inhabitant  of  a  castle.  This  too  was  a  genuinr- 
Gothic  castle,  towered  and  turreted,  and  bat- 
tlemented,  and  frowning,  as  heart  could  de- 
sire ;  a  real  old  castle,  that  had  still  a  moat, 
and  had  once  exhibited  a  draw-bridge;  a 
castle  that  had  certainly  existed  in  the  **  old 
border  day,"  and  had  in  all  probability  uuder- 
gone  as  many  sieges  as  Branksome  itself,  in- 
asmuch as  it  had,  during  its  whole  existence, 
the  fortune  to  belong  to  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  warlike  names  of  the  *'  Western  War- 
denry."  Moreover,  it  was  kept  up  in  grf>at 
style,  had  spears,  bows,  and  stags  horns  in 
the  hall,  painted  windows  in  the  chapel,  a 
whole  suit  of  armour  in  the  picture  gallery, 
and  a  purple  velvet  state-bed,  gold-fringed, 
coroneted,  and  plumed,  covered  with  a  purplo 
quilt  to  match,  looking  just  like  a  pall,  and 
made  up  with  bolsters  at  each  end, — a  sym- 
metry which  proved  so  perplexing  to  the 
mayor  of  the  next  town,  who  with  his  lady 
happened  to  sleep  there  on  some  electioneer- 
ing, fairly  got  in  at  different  ends,  and  lay  the 
whole  night  head  to  foot.*  I  was  not  in  xlie 
coroneted  bed,  to  be  sure ;  I  do  not  think  I 
should  much  have  relished  lying  under  that 
pall-like  counterpane  and  those  waving  fea- 
thers ;  but  I  was  in  a  castle  grand  and  roman- 
tio  enough  even  to  satisfy  the  romance  of  a 
damsel  under  seventeen,  and  I  was  enchanted  ; 
the  more  especially  as  the  number  of  the  fa- 
mily party  promised  an  union  of  the  modern 
gaiety,  which  I  was  far  from  disliking,  with 
the  ancient  splendour  for  which  I  sighed.  But^ 
before  I  bad  been  four-and-twenty  hours  with- 
in those  massive  walls,  I  began  to  experience 
*^the  vanity  of  human  wishes,"  to  woodex 
what  was  become  of  my  raptures,  to  yawn  I 
did  not  know  why,  to  repeat  to  myself  over 
and  over  again  the  two  lines  of  Scott  that 
seemed  most  d'propot  to  my  situation, 

•*  And  all  in  high  baronial  pride 
A  life  both  doU  mod  digotfisd  ,•"» 

in  short,  to  find  out  that  stupid  people  will  be 
stupid  any-where,  even  in  a  castle.  I  will 
give  after  my  fashion  a  slight  outline,  a  sort 
of  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  the  party  round  the 
dining  table;  and  by  the  time  they  hare 
scanned  it,  my  readers,  if  they  do  not  yavra 
too,  will  at  least  cease  to  wonder  at  my  eo-> 
leciam  in  good-breeding. 

We  will  begin  at  the  earl,  a  veteran  nearlv 
seventy  years  of  age,  a  tall  lank  figure  wiui 
an  erect  military  carriage,  a  sharp  weatlier^ 
beaten  face,  and  a  few  grey  hairs  most  exactly 
powdered  and  bound  together  in  a  alendet 

I 

*Thtt  accident  actually  befell  the  Iheo  mayor  ti 
N.  at  Alnwick  castloi  aome  yean  bsck. 
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fitftie  behiod.^His  talk  was  rery  like  his 
person,  long  and  thin;  prosing  most  unmerci- 
I  fully  aboat  the  American  war,  and  telling  in- 
^  tfrminable  aig-sag  stories,  which  set  com  pre- 
hension at  defiance.  For  the  rest,  he  was  an 
excellent  person,  kind  to  his  family  and  civil 
to  his  gaests;  he  oeyer  failed  to  take  wine 
with  Itdj  C.  at  dinner,  and  regularly  every 
morning  made  me  in  the  very  same  words  a 
flonrishiog  compliment  on  my  rosy  cheeks, 

N(>xt  in  order  came  the  countess,  tall,  and 
lean  like  her  husband,  and  (allowing  for  dif- 
ferpttce  of  sex  and  complexion,  his  skin  re- 
WDibling  brickdast  in  colour^  and  hers  being 
of  the  sort  of  paleness  usually  called  sallow,) 
Dot  unlike  him  in  countenance.  In  their 
minds  snd  manners  there  was  also  a  similari- 
ty, yet  not  without  some  difference.  Dolness 
in  him  showed  itself  in  dead  speech,  in  her 
in  dead  silence.  StifT  and  cola  as  a  poker 
wu  my  lady.  Her  fixed,  settled,  unsmiling 
silence  hung  over  the  banquet  like  a  cloud, 
chilling  and  darkening  all  about  her.  Yet 
I  they  say  she  was  warm-hearted,  and  (which 
voold  seem  extraordinary  if  we  did  not  fre- 
quently meet  with  instances  of  the  same  ap- 
nrent  contradiction)  was  famous  for  episto- 
lary composition^  dealt  out  words  in  writing 
with  astonishing  .fluency  and  liberality,  and 
was  celebrated  &r  and  near  for  that  most  in- 
tolerable waste  of  paper  which  is  commonly 
koown  by  the  name  of  a  sensible  letter. 

Then  came  the  goodly  offspring  of  this 
noble  couple,  that  is  to  say,  the  three  youngest ; 
for  the  elder  branches  of  this  illustrious  house 
were  married  and  settled  in  distant  homes. 
T^e  honourable  Frederic  G.,  the  only  son  who 
nnnained  in  the  paternal  mansion,  was  a  di- 
plomatist in  embryo^  a  rising  young  man.  His 
wmpany  they  were  not  likely  to  enjoy  long, 
iince  he  was  understood  to  be  in  training  for 
tl^  secretaryahip  to  a  foreign  embassy.     He 
h^d  recently  come  into  parliament  for  a  neigh- 
bouring borough,  and  his  maiden  speech  (I 
wooder  who  wrote  it!)  had  created  a  prodigi- 
oQs  tensation  in  the  family  circle.    On  the 
?^ory  of  that  oration,  the  echo  of  his  fame,  he 
,  I'Ted  then,  and  has  lived  (as  far  as  I  know) 
]«yet  since.    I  can  only  say  that  I  never  heard 
'  ^m  Qtter  more  than  a  monosyllable  at  a  time 
(ionng  the  ten  days  that  we  breakfasted,  dined, 
^  cupped  in  company— >ineOab I e  coxcomb  ! 
ud  1  have  not  heard  of  his  speaking  in  the 
^"►•Jse  of  commons  from  that  time  to  this. 
'There  he  sits,  single-npeech  O.    Of  his  elder 
•Mter,  the  lady  Matilda,  1  can  say  no  more 
I  ih.\n  that  she  was  reckoned  one  of  the  finest 
'^T^-players  in  England — ^a  musical  automa- 
^  ^1  who  put  forth  notes  instead  of  words,  and 
|pi9M)ii  her  days  in  alternate  practisings  for 
^  p«rp«se  or  subsequent  exhibition  (which 
•  fiti^UQ|p  exercise  was  of  course  a  continual 
^A  ptnyokiog  struggle  with  a  host  of  stringed 
iiR^ultiesV  and  in  the  exhibitions  themselves, 
i>  wftick  also  to  my  ears  the  difficulties  seem- 


ed to  have  the  best  of  the  battle.  Then  fol- 
lowed her  sister,  the  lady  Caroline,  an  intelli- 
gent-lo'/king  young  woman,  and  no  musician 
— but  alack !  the  ^ir  damsel  was  in  love,  and 
on  the  very  point  of  marriage.  Her  lover 
Lord  B.  (who  may  as  well  fall  into  this  divi- 
sion^ since  he  was  domesticated  in  the  house 
and  already  considered  as  a  son,)  was  also 
pleasant-looking, — but  then  he  was  in  love  too. 
Of  course  this  couple,  although  doubtless  very 
good  company  for  each  other,  went  for  nothing 
with  the  rest  of  the  parly,  of  whose  presence 
indeed  they,  to  do  them  justice,  seemed  gene- 
rally most  comfortably  unconscious. 

Next  came  the  appendages  to  a  great  house, 
the  usual  ofiicial  residents.  First  appeared 
Mr.  M.  the  faihily  chaplain,  a  great  mathema- 
tician, whose  very  eyes  seemed  turned  inward 
as  if  contemplating  the  figures  on  his  brain. 
Never  was  man  so  absent  since  the  one  de- 
scribed by  La  Bruyere.  He  once  came  down 
to  dinner  with  the  wrong  side  of  his  waistcoat 
outward ;  and,  though  he  complained  of  the 
difficulty  of  buttoning  it,  could  not  discover 
the  reason  ;  and  he  has  been  known  more  than 
once  to  walk  about  all  the  morning,  and  even 
to  mount  the  pulpit,  with  one  white  leg  and 
one  black  (like  the  discrepant  eyes  of  my  friend 
the  Talking  Gentleman),  in  consenuence  of 
having  forgotten  to  draw  a  silk  stocKing  over 
his  gauze  one.  He  seldom  knew  the  day  of 
the  month,  often  read  a  wrong  lesson,  and  was 
pretty  sure  to  forget  his  sermon  ;  otherwise  a 
most  kind  and  excellent  creature,  whom  for 
very  pity  nobody  could  think  of  disturbing 
when  he  appeared  immersed  in  calculation, 
which  was  always.  Secondly  came  Miss  R., 
some  time  governess  and  present  companion  ; 
what  a  misnomer !  .the  errantest  piece  of  still 
life  I  ever  encountered,  pale,  freckled,  red- 
haired,  and  all  over  small.  Thirdly  entered 
Dr.  S.,  the  family  physician,  a  stern  oracular 
man,  with  a  big  wig  and  a  tremendous  frown. 
Two  red-faced  gentlemen,  des  vttux  militatres^ 
who  drank  my  lord^s  wine  and  listened  to  his 
stories,  completed  this  amusing  assembly. 

There  was  another  person  who  never  ap- 
peared at  the  dining-table,  but  whose  presence, 
auring  the  two  or  three  hours  that  she  spent 
in  the  saloon  in  the  morning,  and  about  the 
same  time  which  she  passed  in  the  drawing- 
room  after  dinner,  distressed  and  annoyed  me 
more  than  all  the  party  put  together.  This 
was  the  honourable  Mrs.  G.,  the  earl's  mother, 
(the  title  had  descended  to  him  from  an  uncle) 
a  lady  in  her  ninety-second  year,  and  suffi- 
ciently vigorous  to  justify  the  expectation  that 
she  mijjht  live  to  see  a  hundred.  She  was  a 
tall,  spare,  tough-looking  woman,  with  a  long 
bony  face,  dim  staring  eyes,  and  an  aspect  al- 
together corpse-like  and  unearthly.  Her  dress 
was  invariably  of  black  silk  with  a  very  long 
waist,  a  point-lace  kerchief,  or  rather  tippet, 
and  a  very  small  short  rounded  apron  of  the 
same  costly  material.    On  her  head  she  wore 
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a  lace  cap  and  lappets  sunnoanted  with  a  sort 
of  shepherdess  hat  of  black  silk,  fastened  on 
with  two  enormous  pins  with  siWer  tops.  This 
dress,  which,  in  gay  colours  and  on  a  young 
and  handsome  woman,  would  have  been  very 
pretty,  only  served  to  make  Mrs.  G.  appear 
more  ghastly,  more  like  a  faded  picture  which 
had  stepped  out  of  its  frame.  She  was  a  per- 
petual memento  mori ;  a  skull  and  cross-bones 
would  hardly  have  been  more  efficacious  in 
mortifying  the  vanity  of  youth.  This,  how- 
ever, I  could  have  endured :  it  was  an  evil  in 
common ;  but  the  good  lady  had  experienced 
the  partial  loss  of  faculty  and  memory  so  fre- 
quent at  her  advanced  age,  and,  having  unfor- 
tunately mistaken  me  for  her  great  grand-child, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  G.*8  eldest  son, 
she  could  by  no  means  be  turned  aside  from 
the  notion  which  had  so  unaccountably  seized 
her  imagination,  and  treated  me  exactly  as  a 
doting,  scolding  great-grandmamma  would  be 
likely  to  treat  her  unlucky  descendant,— a 
process  which  so  thoroughly  disconcerted  me, 
a  shy  shamefaced  girl,  that,  after  I  had  under- 
gone about  six  hours  of  hugging  and  lecturing 
uom  my  pretended  ancestress,  I  was  fain  to 
keep  my  room  to  avoid  her  intolerable  pers^ 
cutioo.  In  this  dilemma  the  countess  sudden- 
ly proposed  to  turn  me  over  to  Marianne;  and 
a  young  lady  about  my  own  age,  whom  I  had 
not  before  seen,  made  her  appearance.  Oh 
what  a  difierence  between  her  and  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  castle !  What  a  lovely  airy 
ereature  it  was ! 

"A  dancing  shape,  an  imace  gavi 
Tq  haunt  and  ftartle  ana  wayky ;" 

light  and  bounding  as  a  fawn,  with  a  wild 
fanciful  beauty  in  her  bright  black  eyes,  in  the 
play  of  her  features,  and  the  brilliancv  of  her 
dark  yet  glowing  complexion !  A  charming 
creature  in  mind  and  in  person,  was  Miss  Ma- 
rianne,— for  by  that  name  alone  she  was  intro- 
duced to  me,— almost  ecjually  charming  in  the 
high  spirits  whose  elasticity  harmonized  with 
her  animated  beauty,  or  in  the  tender  and  pen- 
sive melancholy  which  so  often  checkered  her 
gayer  mood. 

We  became  almost  immediately  intimate— 
I  happy  privilege  of  youthful  companionship  !— 
and  had  speedily  told  each  other  our  whole 
histories,  as  two  young  ladies  meeting  in  an 
old  castle  ought  to  do.  My  story,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  was  very  little  worthy  of  such  a  situa- 
tion and  opportunity  for  display.  Nothing 
could  be  less  romantic  than  the  ease  and  com- 
fort and  indulgence  in  which  my  life  had 
hitherto  passed,  nothing  less  adapted  to  a  he- 
roine than  the  secure  and  affluent  middle  sta- 
tion in  which  my  happy  lot  then  seemed  to  be 
fixed.  My  tale  was  told  in  two  or  three  brief 
sentences.  The  history  of  my  fair  companion 
was  not  so  quickly  dispatched.  What  she 
knew  of  herself  might  indeed  have  been  re- 


vealed in  three  words,  since  that  amcmoted  to 
nothing  more  than  her  having  lived  ever  since 
she  could  recollect  at  G.  Castle,  sometimes  in 
the  nursery  and  the  library,  sometimes  in  the 
housekeeper's  room,  kindly  treated  by  all,  and 
taught  by  fits  and  snatches  as  she  came  in 
their  way :  so  that  her  education,  partly  con- 
ducted by  the  young  lady^s  governess,  partly 
by  the  young  gentleman's  tutor,  and  sometimes 
even  by  Lady  G.'s  ntaid,  bore  a  very  strong 
resemblance  to  that  ingenious  exercise  of  fe- 
male patience  called  patch-work,  wliere  ycm 
meet  with  bits  of  every  thing  and  nothing 
complete.  The  two  most  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances were  her  want  of  a  surname  (for 
she  had  never  been  called  by  any  other  appel- 
lation than  Marianne)  and  the  sedulous  care 
with  which,  although  living  in  the  same  house, 
she  had  been  concealed  from  my  wwWiWi/e 
great-grandmother  Mrs.  G.  The  loss  of  facul- 
ty which  occasioned  that  mistake  was  of  re- 
cent occurrence,  as  the  venerable  lady  had  till 
within  a  few  months  been  remarkable  for  the 
accuracy  and  clearness  of  her  perceptions ;  and 
Marianne  related  fif^y  stories  to  prove  the  care 
with  which  her  very  existence  was  guarded 
from  Mrs.  G.'s  knowledge, — the  manner  in 
which  she  had  been  crammed  into  closets, 
stowed  under  sofas,  smuggled  behind  screens, 
or  folded  into  window-curtains,  at  the  first  tap 
of  the  old  lady's  Italian  heel, — and  the  me* 
naces  which  were  thrown  out  against  the  ser- 
vants, if  any  should  presume  to  name  her  in 
Mrs.  G.'s  presence.  One  unlucky  footman 
had  actually  been  discharged  on  the  spot,  for 
want  of  invention  and  presence  of  mind  and 
fluency  of  lying :  when  questioned  as  to  the 
arranger  of  the  flowers  in  their  vases  (an  art 
in  which  she  excelled,)  he  stammereil,  and 
looked  as  if  going  to  say  Miss  Marianne ;  for 
which  piece  of  intended  truth  (an  uncommon 
fault  in  a  London  footman !)  the  poor  lacquey 
was  dismissed. 

Now  if  either  of  us  had  possessed  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  world,  these  cir- 
cumstances would  hardly  have  failed  to  sug- 
gest Marianne's  true  origin.  We  should  im- 
mediately have  conjectured  her  to  be  the 
illegitimate  offspring  of  some  near  connection 
of  the  family;  — in  fact  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Lord  G.'s  second  and  favourite  son,  long 
since  deceased,  by  a  beautiful  Italian  singer 
who  died  in  childbed  of  poor  Marianne ;  not 
this  was  the  last  conjecture  that  would  have 
entered  either  of  our  silly  heads. — I,  indeed, 
not  yet  seventeen,  and  carefully  brought  up, 
had  hardly  heard  that  such  thinss  were,  and 
Marianne,  although  older  and  less  guarded 
from  the  knowledge  of  fashionable  wicked* 
ness,  had,  when  left  to  choose  her  own  etu* 
dies,  read  too  many  novels,  in  which  the  he* 
roines  emerged  from  similar  obscurity  to  high 
rank  and  brilliant  fortune,  not  to  have  con- 
structed a  romance  on  that  model  for  her  own 
benefit.    Indeed  she  had  two,  in  one  of  which 
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did  tBtned  out  to  be  a  foreign  princess,  in  the 
other  the  daughter  of  an  English  duke. 

I  fBmeiDber  being  a  little  startled,  when 
after  1  bad  giveo  all  my  ftiith  to  the  Russian 
legend  (for  the  emperor  Paul  was  the  poten- 
tate 00  whom  she  had  pitched  for  her  papa— 
prettj  choice!)  she  be^n  to  knock  down  her 
own  castle  in  the  air,  for  the  sake  of  rebuild- 
ing it  on  an  English  foundation.  I  could 
rewdUj  imagine  that  she  had  one  father,  but 
could  not  quite  comprehend  what  she  should 
vaot  with  two :  besides,  haying  ffiven  up  ray 
mind  to  the  northern  romance,  I  did  not  like 
to  be  disturbed  by  a  see-saw  of  conjectures, 
good  for  nothing  but  to  put  one  out.  I  was 
of  a  constant  disposition,  and  stuck  to  the 
princess  Rusty-Fusty  yersion  of  the  story  so 
pfftinacioiisly,  that  I  do  not  eyen  know  what 
lake  she  had  adopted  for  her  English  father. 
Any  one  might  haye  been  proud  of  her ;  for, 
vith  all  this  nonsense,  the  offspring  of  an 
eqaiTocal  situation  and  a  neglected  education, 
sfa«  waa  a  sweet  and  charming  creature,  kind 
sad  geaerous  and  grateful,  with  considerable 
<nucEttes8  of  talent,  and  a  power  of  attaching 
ttiose  with  whom  she  conyersed,  such  as  I 
hare  rarely  seen  equalled.  I  loyed  her  dear- 
ly, and  except  the  formal  meals  which  we 
tfatred  with  the  rest  of  the  i^mily,  spent  nearly 
(be  whole  of  ray  yisit  with  her  alone,  strolling 
tkroogh  the  park  or  the  castle  in  the  morn- 
ings, and  in  Uie  eyenings  sitting  oyer  the  fire 
dm  in  girlish  talk,  or  turning  oyer  the  books 
IB  the  old  library  with  a  less  girlish  curiosity. 
Ok  how  sorry  we  were  to  part !  I  saw  no- 
body in  the  whole  north  like  Marianne. 

In  a  few  months,  however,  I  returned  into 

tbe  soathy  and  in  a  yery  few  more  the  kind 

emssins,  with  whom  I  had  yisited  6.  Castle, 

^  «m  remoyed  from  me  by  death.    My  other 

jnbtiyes  in  that  county  fell  gradually  off: 

4«ne  died  ;  some  went  to  reside  abroad ;  and 

some  were  lost  to  me  by  the  unintended 

«struigement  which  grows  out  of  a  long  sus- 

ptasioo  of  intercourse ;  so  that  my  pleasant 

northern  tour,  unconnected  with  any  preyious 

or  sobaeqoeDt  habits  or  associations,  seemed 

to  Insulated  point  in  my  history,  a  brilliant 

irmm  called  up  to  recollection  at  pleasure 

hVe  some  yivid  poem,  or  some  rare  and  gor- 

jgeoas  tapestry,  rather  than  a  series  of  real 

enots  burnt  into  the  mind  and  the  memory 

^  the  sdran^  and  intense  power  of  personal 

Mioga,     Eighteen  years  had  elapsed  since 

I  had  seen  or  heard  of  Marianne.    1  knew  in- 

ietd  ihail  the  good  earl  and  countess  had  died 

•Bortly  after  my  yisit,  and  that  their  aged  mo- 

tWr  mtist  in  the  course  of  nature  have  passed 

nay  long  ago.    But  of  her  own  destiny  I  had 

iosM  nothing;  and,  being  absorbed  m  new 

Aoeepations  and  nearer  friends,  I  had,  I  fear, 

I  ««a»ed  e? «a  to  guess.    The  cariosity  and  won- 

,fo  excited  by*  her  situation  had  long  ceased 

j^fur  wonder  and  curiosity  are  yery  young  feel- , 

Map^)  mod  tm||ntere8t  produced  by  her  cha- 1 


racter  iras  dormant,  though  not  extinct.  In 
short,  the  black-eyed  beauty  of  G.  Castle  was 
fairly  forgotten,  till  my  good  stars  led  me  this 
morning  to  B.  to  witness  for  the  first  and  last 
time  of  my  life,  the  ascent  of  a  balloon. 

Is  there  any  one  of  my  readers  who  has  not 
seen  this  spectacle  ?  If  such  there  be,  it  may 
perhaps  be  necessary  to  say  how  much  duller 
than  most  sights  (and  almost  all  sights  un- 
connected with  art  are  doll)  that  dangerous 
toy  is ;  how  much  the  letting  off  a  boy's  kite 
excels  it  in  glee,  and  yies  with  it  in  utility ; 
the  science  of  balloons  being,  as  far  as  I  know, 
nearly  the  only  discoyery  of  this  chemical  and 
mechanical  age^  (when  between  steam-enginea 
and  diying-bells,  man  contriyes  to  haye  pretty 
much  his  own  way  with  the  elements)  which 
has  continued  to  stand  altogether  still,  as  cum- 
bersome, as  unmanageable,  and  almost  as  ugly 
as  the  original  machine  of  Montgolfier.  Ney- 
ertheless  the  age  is  also  a  staring  age,  and  we 
poor  country  people  who  know  no  rotter,  are 
easily  taken  in,  so  that  the  announcement  of 
this  aeronautic  expedition  (for  so  it  was  called 
in  the  programme;  drew  at  least  ten  thousand 
gazers  into  the  good  town  of  B.  and  amongst 
the  rest  my  simple  self. 

The  day  was  showery  by  fits,  and  we 
thought  ourselyes  yery  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  secure  a  commodious  window  in  a  large 
room  just  oyerlooking  the  space  where  the 
balloon  was  filling.  At  first  we  looked  at 
that  flagging  flapping  bag  of  tri-coloored  silk, 
made  oingy  by  yarnish,  and  dingier  still  by 
the  pack-thread  net-work  which  enclosed  it, 
giving  it,  when  nearly  filled,  something  of  the 
air  oia  cantaloupe  melon.  A  thousand  yards 
of  silk,  they  said,  were  wasted  in  that  un- 
sightly thing,  enough  (aa  a  calculating  milli- 
ner of  my  acquaintance,  indignant  at  such 
misapplication  of  finery,  angrily  observed)  to 
have  made  a  hundred  dreases  with  trimmings 
and  tippets.  We  looked  at  the  slow  filling 
ball  till  in  our  weariness  we  thought  it  be- 
came emptier,  and  then  we  looked  at  a  pret- 
tier sight,— the  spectators.  They  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  country  people,  apread  all 
the  way  down  the  large  space  to  the  meadows, 
perched  on  the  church-tower,  on  the  side  of 
the  F.  hill,  on  trees,  on  wagons,  on  the  church- 
yard wall.  Nothing  was  visible  but  heads 
and  upturned  faces,  and  here  and  there  a  little 
opening  made  by  habitual  deference  for  horee- 
men  and  carriages,  in  that  grand  end  beautiful 
living  mass,  a  pleased  and  quiet  crowd.  Then 
we  looked  at  the  peaceful  landscape  beyond, 
the  Thames  winding  in  its  green  meadows 
under  the  fine  range  of  the  O^^shire  hills, 
shut  in  on  one  side  by  the  church  with  its 
magnificent  Gothic  tower,  on  the  other  by  the 
before-mentioned  eminence  crowned  with  trees 
as  with  a  plume.  Then  a  sudden  shower  pot 
motion  in  the  crowd;  flight  and  scrambling 
and  falling  ensued ;  numerous  umbrellas  were 
expanded:  and  the  whole  scene  resembled 
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those  processioDB  which  oi)e  has  sometimes 
seen  on  Indian  paper,  and  became  quite  ori- 
ental. 

At  last,  howeyer,  we  were  tired  of  grazing 
without,  and  turned  our  attention  within  doors. 
The  room  was  full  of  fluctuating  company,  all 
strange  to  us  except  the  lady  of  .the  house ; 
and  the  party  nearest  to  us,  our  next-window 
neighbours,  naturally  engaged  us  most.  The 
party  in  question  consisted  of  a  gentleman  and 
lady  in  the  very  morning  of  life,  who,  placed 
in  an  old-fashioned  dow  seat,  were  sedulously 
employed  in  guarding  and  caressing  a  beauti- 
ful little  girl  about  three  years  old,  who  stood 
between  them  infinitely  amused  at  the  scene. 
They  were,  as  our  hostess  informed  us,  a 
young  couple  of  large  fortune  newly  settled 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  seemed  of  that 
'  happy  order  of  beings,  handsome,  smiling, 
and  elegant,  to  whom  every  occupation  is 
graceful.  Certainly  nothing  could  be  prettier 
or  more  becoming  than  the  way  in  which  they 
talked  to  their  lovely  little  girl.  Another 
lady,  evidently  belonging  to  the  party,  stood 
near  thenn  occasionally  bending  to  the  fre- 
(|nent  questions  of  the  child,  or  making  a  po- 
lite reply  to  the  animated  observations  of  her 
father,  but  constantly  declining  his  ofllered 
seat,  and  apparefitly  taking  as  little  interest 
in  the  scene  as  well  might  be. 

This  indifference  to  an  object  which  was 
exciting  the  rapturous  attention  of  some  thou- 
sands of  spectators  kept  me  so  comfortably  in 
countenance,  that  it  excited  a  strong  desire  to 
discover  as  much  as  I  could  without  rudeness 
of  a  person,  who^e  opinions  on  one  point, 
seeming  to  aecord  so  remarkably  with  my 
own,  gave  assurance,  as  I  modestly  thought, 
of  a  sensible  woman. 

The  lady  was  tall  and  slender,  and  dressed 
with  that  remarkable  closeness  and  quietness, 
that  entire  absence  of  fashion  or  pretension, 
which  belong  almost  exclusively  to  govern- 
esses or  the  serious.  A  snow-white  dress  en- 
tirely untrimmed,  a  plain  but  nicely  fitting 
dove-coloured  spencer,  a  straw  cottage  bon- 
net, and  a  white  veil  a  good  deal  over  the  face, 
might  have  suited  either  caste;  but  there  was 
something  in  that  face  which  inclined  for  the 
governess,  or  rather  against  the  devotee.  It 
was  a  pale  thin  countenance,  which  had  evi- 
dently seen  thir^  summers,  with  features 
which  had  lost  their  bloom  and  roundness, 
but  still  retained  their  delicate  symmetry, 
lighted  np  by  a  pair  of  black  eyes  inexpres* 
sibly  intelligent— saucy,  merry,  dancing,  talk- 
ing! Oh  those. eyes!  Whenever  a  gentle- 
roan  said  something  learnedly  wrong  about 
hydrogen  or  oxygen,  or  air-valves  or  gasome- 
ters, or  such  branches  of  learning,  or  a  lady 
vented  something  sentimentally  silly  about 
sailing  amongst  the  stars,  those  black  eyes 
flashed  into  laughter.  Of  a  certainty  they  did 
not  belong  to  one  of  the  serious,  or  they  would 
have  been  kept  in  better  order ;  I  had  there* 


fore  quite  decided  in  favour  of  the  governed 
and  had  begun  to  puzzle  myself  to  rerot^mbi 
in  whose  head  beside  that  of  the  yoon^ 
Mina  (that  most  interestinfir  of  all  the  Spami 
patriots,  who  was  in  London  during  the  hiu 
dred  days,  and  was  aflerwards  most  barbi 
ously  shot  in  Mexico),  I  had  seen  such  a  pi 
of  dancing  lights,  when  the  whole  truth  fla&bfi 
upon  me  at  a  word.  '*  Marianne** — began  ill 
pretty  mamma  of  the  pretty  child,  and  io 
moment  I  too  had  exclaimed  *^  Marianne! 
had  darted  forward,  and  seized  both  her  handi 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  we  were  seated  j 
the  remotest  corner  of  the  room,  away  froi 
the  bustle  and  the  sight,  the  gazers  and  tk 
balloon.  It  was  turned  off,  I  believe,—) 
least  I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  certai 
shouts  which  implied  its  ascent,  and  rcmen 
ber  being  bored  by  a  sentimental  young  ltd 
to  come  and  look  at  it  **  sailing  like  an  ea[j[l 
along  the  sky.**  But  neither  Marianne  nor 
saw  or  thought  of  the  spectacle.  We  were  i 
the  midst  of  old  recollections  and  old  plei 
sures,  now  raining  questions  on  each  otbe 
now  recurring  delightedly  to  our  brief  con 
panionship,  and  smiling  half  ashamed  an 
half  regretfully  on  the  sweet  illusion  of  tht 
happy  time. 

Alas  for  my  beautiful  princess  of  G*  Cai 
tie ! — Here  she  was,  no  longer  young,  fair,  ( 
blooming,  a  poor  nursery  governess !  Alas  f< 
my  princess !  Sixteen  years  of  governessinf 
sixteen  years  passed  in  looking  at  the  worl 
through  the  back  tvindows,  might  well  hz\ 
dimmed  that  brilliant  beauty,  and  tamed  thi 
romantic  imagination.  —  But  I  had  not  coi 
versed  with  her  five  minutes  before  I  foun 
that  her  spirit  had  lost  none  of  its  buoyancy 
that  under  all  her  professional  demureness  hi 
was  still,  as  her  black  eyes  promised,  one  o 
the  airiest  and  sprightliest  creatures  in  tt 
world.  She  glanced  rapidly,  but  with  gte, 
feeling,  over  the  kindness  she  had  experience 
from  the  whole  family  on  the  death  of  lord  at 
lady  G.,  and  then,  in  a  style  of  light  and  pla] 
ful  gaiety,  indescribably  graceful  and  aUrai 
tive,  proceeded  to  give  me  the  history  of  hi 
successive  governesships,  touching  with 
pencil  inimitably  sportive,  the  several  homou 
and  affectations  which  she  had  encountered  i 
her  progress  through  the  female  world.  ** 
was  never,'*  said  she  in  conclusion,  '*so  ha] 
pily  situated  as  I  am  at  present.  The  fath> 
and  mother  are  charming  people,  and  my  lid 
Emma**  (by  this  time  the  child  had  joined  u 
and  was  nestling  in  Marianne's  lap)  ^  is  d 
most  promising  pupil  1  ever  had  in  my  lif 
In  little  more  than  four  months  she  has  learnt 
three  letters  and  three  quarters.  I  should  HI 
to  see  her  through  the  alphabet*— but  yet''- 
and  here  she  broke  off  with  a  smile  and 
blush,  and  a  momentary  depression  of  h 
sparkling  eyes,  that  again  brought  before  n 
the  youthful  beauty  of  G.  Castle,  and  irrest 
tibly  suggested  the  idea  ^a  more  sdub 
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termmtion  to  the  romance  than  it  had  oii  An- 
ally promised.  Sach  hlushes  have  only  one 
meaning.  Findingr  that  she  still  paused,  I 
ventured  to  finish  5ie  sentence.  "  Bat  yet  you 
will  leave  this  promising  pupil  t*'^**  Yes.  — 
•♦Not,  howcrer,  for  a  similar  situation  1" — 
*•  No."— ••  And  who  is  the  happy  man?*' — 
A  vny  old  friend.  Do  yon  remember  Mr. 
M..  the  chaplain  at  the  castle  1"—"  What!  the 
pTPJit  mathematician  with  the  scratch  wig,  who 
saw  without  seeing,  and  heard  without  hear- 
ing, who  wore  his  waistcoat  the  wrong  way, 
and  went  to  chapel  with  one  white  stocking 
and  one  black  1  Is  he  It  futur  ?"  Marianne 
lan^hod  outright.  *'  His  son !  his  son !  He 
rDU9t  have  been  at  Cambridge  when  you  were 
with  us,  for  he  also  is  a  great  mathematician, 
ahhou^h  T  promise  yon  he  wears  his  waistcoat 
with  the  right  side  outward,  and  his  legs  are 
both  of  one  colour.  We  have  been  waiting 
for  a  college  living;  and  now^ — and  again 
the  broke  off  and  blushed  and  smiled ;  and 
a^u  that  smiling  blush  of  modesty  and  plea- 
sure and  love  brought  back  for  a  moment  the 
H.-eting  beauty  of  seventeen ;  and  even  in  that 
mrnnent  the  show  was  over,  the  crowd  dis- 
persed, and  we  parted.* 


EARLY  RECOLLECTIONS. 

THE  ENGLISH  TEACHER. 

Mts3  H^  the  English  teacher,  to  whom  poor 
Madame  took  so  unfortunate  an  aversion,  was 
one  of  the  most  charming  w^omen  that  I  have 
f  Trr  known.  The  pretty  word  "  graziosa,'^  by 
«  hich  Napoleon  loved  to  describe  Josephine, 
t<rmed  made  for  her.  She  was  full  of  a  deli- 
cuc  grace  of  mind  and  person.  Her  little 
elegant  (isiire,  and  her  fair  mild  face,  lighted 
op  %o  brilliantly  by  her  large  hazel  eyes,  cor- 
if^pooded  exactly  with  the  sod  gentle  manners 
I  which  were  so  often  awakened  into  a  delight^ 
'  fat  playfulness,  or  an  enthusiasm  more  charm- 
ing still,  by  the  impulse  of  her  quick  and  ar- 
(icot  spirit.  To  be  sure  she  bad  a  slight  touch 
of  distraction  about  her  (distraction  French, 
cot  distraction  English),  an  interesting  ab- 
ience  of  mind.  She  united  in  her  own  person 
«ll  the  aios  of  forgetfulness  of  all  the  yonn? 
iidifs ;  mislaid  her  handkerchief,  her  shawl, 
W  gloTCSt  her  work,  her  music,  her  drawing, 
ter  scissor*,  her  keys ;  would  ask  for  a  book 
vhen  sbe  held  it  in  her  hand,  and  set  a  whole 
'hsi  bunting  for  a  thimble,  whilst  the  said 
tiuuibU  was  quietly  perched  upon  her  finger. 


*  Not  bowwer  Jbr  another  period  of  eighteen  yean. 
ffa^r»  \hm  •amnier  was  gone.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
va&ng  hmr  at  her  pretty  rectory,  of  seeing  with  my 
«wi  9ymm  that  a  great  nathematioian  nay  wear 
•t^agi  to  laaleh,  and  of  wimeanng  the  qaiet  gaiety. 


Oh !  with  what  a  pitying  scorn  our  exact  and 
recollective  Frenchwoman  used  to  look  down 
on  such  an  incorrigible  shatterbrain  !  But  she 
was  a  poetess,  as  Madame  said,  and  what 
could  you  expect  belter ! 

In  spite  of  this  misfortune,  she  was  univer* 
sally  liked  and  respected ;  I,  for  my  own  part, 
loved  Miss  R.  even  better  than  Madame; 
though  I  had  some  temptations  to  dislike  her, 
she  having,  to  my  sorrow,  undertaken  the  pe- 
culiar charge  of  my  education  for  the  last  two 
years  of  my  stay  at  Bchool  (from  thirteen  to 
fifteen,)  which  she  followed  up  with  extraor- 
dinary rigour;  so  that  instead  of  passing  half 
hours  and  whole  hours,  half  days  and  whole 
days,  at  the  side  of  my  beautiful  countess,  in 
the  fall  enjoyment  of  my  dearly  beloved  idle- 
ness, I  found  myself,  to  my  unspeakable  dis- 
composure, getting  by  rote  (an  operation  which 
I  always  detested)  sundry  tedious  abridgments 
of  heraldry,  botany,  biography,  mineralogy, 
mythology,  and  at  least  half  a  dozen  ^*  olo- 
gies'*  more,  compiled  by  herself  for  my  ex- 

frees  edification.  I  gave  her  fair  warning  that 
should  forget  all  these  wise  things  in  no 
time,  and  kept  my  word ;  but  there  was  no 
escaping  the  previous  formality  of  learning 
them.  Oh !  dear  me !  I  groan  in  spirit  at  the 
very  recollection.  I  was  even  threatened  with 
the  Latin  grammar.  All  her  instructions,  how- 
ever, were  not  administered  in  so  unpalatable 
a  form.  To  fill  up  any  nook  of  time  which 
the  common  demands  of  the  school  and  her 
private  lessons  might  leave  Vacant,  we  used 
to  read  together,  chiefly  poetry.  With  her  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  Pope's  Homer, 
Dryden's  Virgil,  and  the  Paradise  Lost.  Those 
were  moments  of  intense  gratification;  she 
read  capitally,  and  was  a  most  indulgent  hearer 
of  my  remarks  and  exclamations:  suffered  me 
to  admire  Satan,  and  detest  Ulysses,  and  rail 
at  the  pious  jflneas  as  long  as  I  chose.  After 
these  master  poets  we  turned  to  some  peculiar 
favourites  of  her  own,  Akenside,  whom  I  could 
not  understand  then  (neither  can  I  now),  and 
Young,  whom  I  could  not  read.  Three  weary 
evenings  did  we  consume  over  his  first  three 
nights ;  but  the  lecture  was  so  dismal,  so  af- 
flicting, and  my  impatience  and  ennut  were  so 
contagious,  that  at  last  we  fairly  gave  him  up. 
1  have  never  opened  the  Night  Thoughts 
since ;  the  bare  recollection  of  that  attempt  is 
enough. 

Beside  the  readings,  Miss  R.  compensated 
in  another  way  for  the  pain  and  grief  of  my 
unwilling  application :  she  took  me  often  to 
the  theatre;  whether  as  an  extra  branch  of 
education,  or  because  she  was  herself  in  the 
height  of  a  dramatic  fever,  it  would  be  invidi- 
ous to  inquire.  The  effect  may  be  easily  fore- 
seen ;  my  enthusiasm  soon  equalled  her  own ; 
we  began  to  read  Shakspeare,  and  read  no- 
thing else.  There  was  of  course  a  great  dif- 
ference in  kind  between  her  pleasure  and  mine ; 
her*8  was  a  critical,  mine  a  childiah  enjoy- 
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ment ;  she  loved  fine  acting,  and  I  loved  the 
play.  Perhaps  I  loved  the  written  drama 
more  than  she  did ;  for  her  admiration  was 
given  rather  to  the  great  actor  than  to  the  au- 
thor; she  thought  more  of  John  Kemble  than 
of  Shakspeare — it  was  a  real  passion  for  the 
stage.  She  never  saw  our  great  school-room 
without  longing  to  turn  it  into  a  theatre.  Two 
events,  which  happened  in  my  last  half-year, 
most  unexpectedly  realized  her  wish— though 
the  accomplishment  fell  far  short  of  her  ex- 
pectations. Madame,  poor  Madame,  the  de- 
termined enemy  of  poetry  and  private  theatri- 
cals, left  us ;  she  returned  to  France,  and  we 
never  saw  her  again ;  and,  just  at  the  same 
time,  a  young  lady  arrived  from  the  country, 
so  different  from  all  other  countiy  consign- 
ments, that  our  prejudices  melted  before  her 
like  snow  in  the  sunshine. 

Eliza  M.  was  a  tall,  full-formed,  noble- 
looking  girl  of  sixteen,  with  an  expressive 
open  countenance,  ahd  a  fine  frankness  of 
manner.     Her  conversation  was   singularly 
engaging  and  original, afresh,  ardent,  elo- 
quent, like  that  of  a  clever  boy; — manly,  not 
masculine.    No  one  could  be  in  her  company 
five  minutes  without  being  convinced  of  her 
great  powers  and  of  their  high  cultivation. 
To  add  to  our  astonishment  (for  we  had  really 
the  impertinence  to  think  most  places  of  edu- 
cation within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  all 
beyond  them,  mere  dens  of  ignorance,)  to 
crush  all  our  prejudices  at  once,  she  was  just 
come  from  a  country  school,  where  her  very 
last  act  had  been  the  representation  of  Comus. 
Here  was  a  discovery  f    In  the  existing  state 
of  Miss  R.'s  fancy,  she  became  convinced  that 
£liza  M.  owed  not  only  her  graceful  carriage 
and  her  fine  elocution,  but  all  her  talents  and 
accomplishments  solely  to  the  having  sus- 
tained a  part  in  this  masque ;  and  she  instant- 
ly resolved  to  new-model  all  her  pupils  at  a 
stroke  in  the  same  way.    She  immediately 
^communicated  her  resolution  to  Eliza  and  my- 
self, and  left  us  to  consult  Mrs.  S.  on  the  sub- 
ject.   We  remained  together  in  hi^h  expecta- 
tion, turning  over  Milton's  exquisite  poem, 
casting  the  parts,  spouting,  admiring,  and  I, 
between  whiles,  a  little  regretting  that,  though 
the  very  finest  thing  in  the  world  in  its  way, 
Comus  was  not  Richard  the  Third.    The  re- 
gret was  nnnecessa^ ;  we  were  not  fated  to 
act  Comus.    Miss  R.  returned  from  Mrs.  S. 
with  the  appointed  play,  the  only  play  which 
that  worthy  governess  would  hear  of— -the 
only  play  fit  to  be  acted  by  young  ladies  — 
the  Search  after  Happiness,  a  pastoral  drama; 
and  the  respective  idolators  of  Milton  and 
^Shakspeare  sate  down  to  the  perusal  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  More.    Do  any  of  my  readers  know 
the  piece  1    It  is  a  dialogue  in  rhyme,  moral, 
sensible,  and  well-intentioned,  but  not  very 
dramatic,  and  not  pastoral  at  all.    The  story 
may  be  shortly  told.    Four  fashionable  young 
,ladtes,  sufficiently  tired  of  themselves  and  of 


the  world,  go  forth  into  th«  fields  one  fine 
morning  to  seek  e  venerable  elderly  lady, 
jUrania  by  name,  through  whose  wisdom  they 
expect  to  be  made  immediately  good  and  hap- 
py.   They  have  the  usual  scenic  good  fortnoe 
of  meeting  with  the  only  human  being  who 
could  properly  direct  them,  in  the  person  of  a 
certain  young  shepherdess,  called  Florella*  a 
protegee  of  Urania,  who  leads  thera  to  her  at 
once.    She  receives  the  distressed  damsels 
kindly ;  hears  their  several  confessions,  not  ot 
sins  but  of  propensities ;  for  they  have  all,  ac- 
cording to  rope's  system,  a  ^*  ruling  passion  ;^^ 
gives  3iem  good  advice  and  a  breakfast ;  and 
the  piece  concludes.    It  had  nearly  come  to 
an  aorupt  conclusion  in  our  case.    Critics  oi 
fifteen  and  sixteen  are  not  remarkably  toler^ 
ant :  and  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  though  a  forci- 
ble prose  writer,  is,  without  offence  be   li 
spoken,  no  great  poet!  and  raeasuied  with 
Milton— the  Search  after  Happiness  com^ 
pared  to  Comus!    Ales  for  poor  Mjas  R«! 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  assuming  the 
managerial  throne,  she  shared  the  fate  of  oihex 
managers,-— her  two  principal  actors  threw  up 
their  parts.    This  fit  of  disgust  was,  howevt^r, 
rather  violent    than  lasting.     Our  mana^pet 
soothed  and  scolded,  and  reasc/ned  and  bribed : 
and  we,  after  picking  this  *' Pastoral  Drama'*' 
to  pieces  as  thoroughly  as  ever  children  pickecl 
a  daisy,  began  to  relent;  listened  to  reason^ 
and  finally  promised  to  try ;  a  condeseensioi^ 
to  which  we  were  induced,  partly  by  the  co^ 
gent  argument  that  any  play  was  better  than 
none,  and  partly  by  the  promise  of  real  scene- 
ry, new  dresses,  and  splendid  decorations* 
The  play  was  now  generally  annoonced ;  rvad 
with  prodigious  appIauBe,  ^it  seemed  that  we 
two  had  exhausted  the  critical  carping;)  and 
cast  in  proper  form.    Eliza  accepted  Urania^ 
stipulating  that  the  speeches  should  be  a  good 
deal  shortened,  especially  in  the  didactic  parts  j 
and  that  the  worthy  lady  should  be  made  con* 
siderably  younser.     She  declared  that  »fae 
would  not  even  nave  acted  Comus,  if  Comna 
had  been  an  old  woman ;  and,  above  all,  she 
demanded  that  one  expression,  which  partica** 
lariy  affronted  her,  **  the  goodly  dame,"  t^ooH 
be  transmuted  into  **  genUe  fair,"  or  some  such 
elegancy.    The  four  seekers  after  happioe*sa 
were  next  to  be  disposed  of.    Cleora,  the 
leader  and  talker  of  the  party,  fell  to  my  share. 
This  Cleora  was  a  learned  lady,  a  blue  stock- 
Ing  of  the  very  first  water,  and  if  intended  by 
the  author,  as  I  suppose  it  was,  for  a  lesson, 
was  sadly  thrown  away  in  the  present  in- 
stance.   God  knows  there  was  small  dan^^i 
of  my  aspiring  after  too  much  knowledge  j 
What  a  pity  that  Miss  Julia,  maker  of  notea^ 
writer  of  short-hand,  reporter  of  lectures^ 
should  have  Ief\  school!    She  would  have 
played  Cleora  to  the  life.    She  should  have 
staid  on  purpose,  and  I  dare  say  she  woold 
have  staid,  if  she  eould  have  foreseen  aueh  an 
opportunity  of  exhibitiog  tiie  universality  o( 
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Iwr  fpniM.  Next  came  «*  the  fair  Bophelia,*' 
ft  piettyt  Tsiov  coqaetush  character,  which,  in 
riefat  cif  beauty,  was  coosigned  to  our  beauti- 
ral  eoonteee.  What  a  mistake  was  that,  too ! 
No  one  eoold  look  at  the  pure  and  lofty  style 
of  her  eotttttenaiice  without  being  conYinced 
that  vamty  was  to  her  an  impossible  fault ; 
piood  she  might  be.  Tain  she  conld  not !'  one 
should  as  soon  bsTe  suspected  the  Apollo  Bel- 
▼idera*  The  third  lady  errante,  **  the  gentle 
Lanriada,'*  was  much  better  disposed  of.«— 
Never  was  a  part  mors  felicitously  cast !  Our 
I^orioda  was  a  fine,  showy  girl,  tall,  plump, 
ioert,  and  languishing,  with  a  fair  blooming 
ooDplexioD,  light  sleepy  eyes,  long  flaxen 
hair,  aod  &  general  comely  silliness  of  aspect. 
Her  Bpeech  had  a  characteriatic  slowqess,  an 
ifidolent  drawl,  all  her  words  were  dragged, 
ts  it  were,  so  that  those  who  did  not  know 
her  were  apt  to  accuse  her  of  affectation,  «- 
Those  who  did,  saw  at  once  that  she  wss  a 
thoroughly  well-meaning  young  peraon,  with 
moch  good*humour  and  no  want  of  sense,  but 
with  an  entire  absence  of  energy  and  applies- 
tioa,  a  capacity  of  unlearning,  a  faculty  of  for- 
j^ling  exactly  suited  to  the  nart.  She  was, 
ui  short,  the  very  Laurinda  or  the  play. 

Last  of  the  quartet  was  Pastorella,  a  ro- 
mantie  nymph  always  in  love.  Truly  she 
was  well  suited,  too ;  having  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  a  very  Wely  girl,  quite  an  Asiatic  beauty, 
vho«  tfaoagh  not  in  the  least  addicted  to  such 
nlly  pastime,  had  an  oriental  languor  in  her 
•low  and  graceful  movements,  and  a  depth  of 
tondemasa  in  her  large  black  eyes,  which  gave 
i  veitaiinilitade  to  her  representation  of  the 
fcrlom  damseL  She  was  also  an  admirable 
aniaician,  and  Miss  R«  determined  to  call  her 
iweet  nod  passionate  voice  in  aid  of  the  illu* 
•ioiL  So  abe  was  to  sing  some  fervid  Italian 
^it^  to  the  accompaniment  of  her  own  harp ; 
which  would  have  just  the  nroper  sentimental 
lir  (yoor  romantic  young  lady  always  does 
areompany  herself  on  the  harp,  especially  out 
of  doors)  and  to  be  drest  as  much  like  the  he- 
roiae  of  a  novel  as  possible.  Then  came  the 
tliepheidess,  Florella.  We  had  a  charming 
Flonlln ;  a  gentle,  simple,  cocrntry  girl,  whose 
fousd,  slender  figure,  her  golden  hair,  blue 
eyes,  and  glowing  complexion,  her  innocent 
foieet  ao^  engaging  smile,  might  have  suited 

— »—  «*th«  prettiest  low*boni  la«  that  ever 
Rao  OB  tbe  green  •ward.'*— 

She  seemed  born  to  wear  little  white  hats 
wreathed  with  flowers,  and  jackets  laced  tight- 
ly to  her  small  trim  waist,  to  weave  cbaplets, 
tie  op  nosegays,  and  twist  garlands  round  her 
crook. 

Oor  dramstis  persooes  now  wanted  only  the 
two  danghters  of  Urania  to  be  complete.  ^- 
Thsse  two  daughters  might  almost  have  pass- 
ed poMT  dice  fer$<mfiag$$  mutts.  They  bad 
icaicely  ten  Jmes  between  them; — anybodv 
ai{ht  liaTe  filled  aueh  parts,  and  yet  the  fill- 
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ing  of  them  nearly  oyerset  our  play.  They 
had  been  overlooked  at  first,  being  really  too 
unimportant  to  attract  attention,  and  remained 
for  two  or  three  days  totally  forgotten;  till 
Zenobie,  our  clever  dunce,  and  Charlotte,  one 
of  our  managing  triad  (her  sister  Cstharine 
was  ill  or  she  would  have  manceuvred  for  all 
threes  took  a  fancy  to  act  them,  and  imme- 
diatefy  preferred  a  petition  to  that  effect, 
which  waa  readily  granted.  Nothing  could 
equal  the  consternation  of  their  mamma,  elect, 
when  she  heard  this  intelligence.  To  be  a 
mamma  at  all  was  bad  enough ;  but  to  have 
one  daughter  taller  than  herself,  and  another, 
who,  though  not  so  tall,  looked  like  an  old 
fairy,  was  not  to  be  endured.  She  flew  to 
Miss  R. ;  Miss  R.  was  sorry,  but  she  had 
promised.  She  remonstrated,  coaxed,  argued, 
threatened,  talked  of  resigning— nlid  resign ; 
still  no  relaxation.  The  whole  house  waa 
split  into  factions ;  all  who  knew  anything  of 
acting  felt  with  poor  Urania,  that  the  group- 
ing reouired  absolute  children;  all  who  did 
not,  sided  with  the  popular  favourites,  Zeno- 
bie and  Charlotte.  At  last,  after  the  mana- 
ger's firmness  and  the  prima  donna's  obstinacy 
had  been  well  tried^after  one  whole  day  of 
turmoil  and  suspense— Charlotte's  good-hup 
mour  decided  the  question.  She  prevailed  on 
Zenobie  to  join  her  in  withdrawing  their  re- 
quest; and  Urania,  well  chidden  for  her  pre- 
sumption, penitent,  but  triumphant,  resumed 
her  part,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  was 
even  permitted  to  choose  her  children.  And 
an  excellent  choice  she  made.  Our  aweet  lit- 
tle Irish  girl,  the  sometime  Pizarro,  who  did 
every  thing  but  grow,  and  at  twelve  yeara  of 
age  looked  eight,  as  at  eight  she  had  wit 
enough  for  twelve,  played  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter ;  whilst  a  rosy,  curly-pated,  laughing  brat 
of  six,  a  perfect  picture  of  a  child,  just  like 
one  of  Sir  Joshua's,  stepped  down  from  the 
frame,  lisped  through  the  youngest  to  admins 
tion.  Nor  were  Charlotte  and  Zenobie  forgot 
ten.  The  three  sisters  formed  a  sort  of  cho- 
rus of  shepherdesses  in  attendance  on  Florella, 
and  sang  and  danced  at  the  banquet;  whilst, 
at  the  end  of  their  dance,  Zenobie,  exquisitely 
dressed,  and  armed  with  a  superb  garland  of 
roses,  darted  forward  and  executed  a  ooe  mu/. 
Such  a  pas  seul!  The  French  dancing-mas- 
ter declared  that  nothing  like  that  had  ever 
been  seen  in  England.  It  was  the  only  part 
of  our  play  that  was  encoied. 

And  now  we  began  to  experience,  in  its 
fullest  enchantment,  the  extraordinary  power 
that  acting  possesses  over  the  human  fancy, 
—the  total  absorption,  the  artificial  import- 
ance, the  busy  idleness !  The  whole  school 
was  turned  topsy-turvy ;  nothing  was  thought 
of  or  talked  of  but  our  play ;  there  was  an 
entire  pause  and  intermission  of  all  leasons, 
an  universal  holiday.  Those  who  did  not  act 
in  the  drama  were  wanted  to  act  audience; 
and  the  making  of  paper  flowers,  the  construo* 
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tion  of  paste-board  treUis-work,  the  iiaiiittng 
and  decorating  of  Urania^s  bower,  the  only 
part  of  the  scenery  we  managed  at  home*  (all 
the  rest  was  hired  from  a  private  theatre) 
found  foil  employment  for  little  and  great. 
The  actresses  were  busy  enough.  Urania  had 
her  part  to  study  and  her  dress ;  or  rather  she 
had  to  reconcile  these  perplexing  contradic- 
tions,— ^to  sabmit  her  decorations  to  the  sedate- 
ness  of  her  character,  and  to  take  away  some- 
what of  age  and  gravity  from  her  character  to 
suit  the  elegance  of  her  costume.  Oh  the 
eoouetry  of  her  ])oint-Iace  cap !  and  the  pro- 
fusion and  graceful  folds  of  fine  Indian  mus- 
lin in  which  she  was  enveloped  !  She  looked 
as  much  like  a  splendid  young  bride,  and  as 
little  like  a  reduced  elderly  gentlewoman,  as 
could  be.  Besides  these  weighty  and  opposing 
considerations,  Urania  undertook  the  charge 
of  teaching  her  daughters  and  the  shepherdess 
Floiella;  and  was  extra-official ly  entployed 
in  giving  hints  to  all  parties,  from  the  harp 
mistress,  who  composed  our  songs,  down  to 
the  shoemaker  who  furnished  our  sandals,— 
from  the  manager  rehearsing,  down  to  Laurin- 
da,  trying  to  learn.  The  fair  Euphelia,  too, 
bad  a  double  difficulty  to  encounter,  her  dig- 
nity and  the  th.  Oh  those  terrible  consonants ! 
she  could  manage  all  other  English  sounds. 
We  changed  every  "word  we  could ;  but  there 
was  no  dispensing  with  the  Mes  and  the  thaU ; 
so  she  was  forced  to  go  on  deing  and  dating 
so  prettily !  we  scarcely  wished  to  cure  such 
an  imperfection.  Pastorella's  cares  were  of  a 
gentler  sort.  She  was  engaged  in  the  plea- 
sant task  of  selecting  the  tenderest  Italian 
song,  and  the  most  romantic  trimming  that 
fashion  would  permit.  With  the  first  she  was 
easily  suited;  the  last  was  rather  a  puzzle. 
First  she  fixed  upon  the  hearths-ease,  whose 
sentimental  names,  the  pensee,  and  the  love 
in  idleness,  rendered  it  peculiarly  appropriate ; 
but  the  heart's-ease  is  a  daylight  flower ;  its 
colours  require  the  sun ;  and  the  yellow  looks 
white  and  the  purple  black  by  candle-light; 
so  that  was  given  up.  Then  she  tried  the  lily 
of  the  valley ;  that  was  too  limp,  and  bung 
awkwardly;— then  sprigs  of  myrtle;  they 
were  too  stiff,  and  would  not  bang  at  all ;  so 
that  she  was  fain  to  lay  aside  her  softer  em- 
blems, and  content  herself  with  oak-leaves 
and  acorns.  My  troubles  lay  in  a  different 
direction.  At  first  I  had  inwardly  grieved 
over  the  play  and  the  part  and  the  prologue 
(which  also  fell  to  my  lot)  as  a  sad  waste  of 
talent:  I  had  fallen  into  the  pretty  general 
error  of  mistaking  the  love  of  an  art,  for  the 
power  of  excelling  in  it,  and  had  longed  to 
come  out  in  Milton  or  Shakspeare. — But  I 
soon  discovered,  to  the  great  improvement  of 
my  humility,  that  The  Search  after  Happi- 
ness was  only  too  good  for  me ;  in  short,  that 
I  was  about  as  bad  an  actress  as  ever  trod  the 
stage.  To  be  sure,  I  did  know  my  speeches 
by  rote,  and  I  also  understood  the  sense  of 


then ;  I  could  read  the  play  deoentlv  enough ; 
but  in  acting  I  was  really  deplorable ;  Bhame 
and  fear  and  awkwardness  had  set  their  m^rk 
on  me ;  there  was  no  breaking  the  spell.  My 
hands  and  arms,  especially,  were  intolerable 
burthens.  I  never  knew  what  to  do  vritfa 
them ;  and  should  certainly  have  resigned  ia 
despair,  but  for  the  relief  of  a  fan  in  the  Dro< 
logue,  and  a  most  comfortable  promise  ifona 
Florella,  to  pop  a  nosegay  into  my  hand  tb« 
moment  she  came  on  the  scene.  Nothing  less 
could  have  reconciled  me  to  remaining  id  the 
company.  In  proportion  as  I  disappointed 
my  own  expectations,  Urania  exceeded  tbeia 
She  was,  indeed,  a  consummate  actress,  ii 
voice,  person,  manner,  and  expression.  A 
pervading  and  indescribable  grace,  a  fine  anicli 
intelligence,  and  a  modest  confidence,  distio^ 
guishing  every  word  and  motion.  I  was  nevei 
weary  of  admiring  her. — Perhaps  1  might  al« 
most  have  envied  such  powers  in  any  od< 
else ;  but  she  was  so  kind-hearted,  bore  bei 
faculties  so  meekly,  was  so  ready  to  advise, 
and  80  eager  to  encourage  and  assist,  that  she 
quelled  the  evil  spirit.  She  seemed  perfect]| 
unconscious  of  her  high  superiority ;  excppi 
the  natural  desire  not  to  look  too  old,  she  nevei 
betrayed  one  spark  of  vanity  through  the  whok 
piece. 

At  last,  afler  a  whole  month's  busy  prepa^ 
ration,  the  ^preat  day  anived,  luckily  one  of 
the  shortest  m  December ;  for  such  a  day  of 
confusion  and  unrest  and  useless  bustle  I  han 
never  encountered  before  or  since.  From  suik* 
rise  to  sunset  we  were  all  running  after  w« 
knew  not  what,  talking,  spouting,  sin^og^ 
laughing,  or  crying,  without  a  moment's  ioIap 
mission.  My  particular  exercise  was  prae« 
tising  a  circular  curtsy,  which  I  had  Wn 
taught  to  make  as  prologue ;  1  curtsied  till  1 
could  hardly  stand.  Of  course  we  had  plefit) 
of  vexations,  besides  those  which  we  chose  Ki 
cultivate  for  our  private  diversion.  First  of 
all,  the  sandals  were  not  finished.  In  Bpiti 
of  three  several  messsages  to  the  faitlilesa 
shoemaker,  the  sandals  never  made  their  ap< 
pearance  till  just  half  an  hour  after  the  sbep- 
herdesses  had  *  accomplished  their  dance  lO 
slippers.  The  fancy  dresdes  of  Urania*^ 
daughters  never  came  at  all ;  they  were  forced 
to  play  in  white  flocks.  Then  the  decoration^ 
that  did  arrive,  contrived  to  be  almost  as  fiO' 
voking  as  those  that  did  not.  A  stupid  mil^i' 
ner  sent  Euphelia  a  sky-blue  plume  toweai 
with  her  pink  robe !  Pastorella's  new  stays 
were  two  inches  too  large ;  Florelta's  jacket 
was  three  inches  too  small !  and  the  gr«efl 
curtain  a  quarter  of  a  yard  too  short.  Ther« 
was  no  end  to  the  letting  down,  the  letting  ^^ 
and  the  takin?  in  of  that  disastrous  day.  But 
the  most  perplexing  of  all  our  perplexities  tvafi 
occasioned  by  the  innocent  but  unfoiliinaf^ 
Laurinda.  She  had  no  mother,  and  was  to  be 
furnished  with  a  splendid  dress  by  her  father^fl 
sister,  viscountess  A.    We  were  anxioustf 
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looking  «mt  for  th«  expectml  perce),  the  lady 
aiiiil  besag  io  the  country,  when  e  letter  which 
arrif  ed  by  post  spread  a  general  conetematioo 
and  dismar.  This  letter,  addressed  to  Lao*- 
liada,  franked  by  the  Tiscoont,  signed  by  the 
fisoottnftess,  and  written  by  her  maid,  an- 
RQiineed  Ikat  the  proraiaed  dress  would  be  sent 
by  the  coach  on  Thursday,  and  they  hoped 
would  fit  and  please  the  intended  wearer. 
Thonday !  and  this  '*  the  great,  the  important 


day**  was  Tneaday!  Here  was  a  calamity! 
^Veexaimned  the  fetter  again  and  again,  spelt 
the  word  over  and  over,  there  it  was  plain  and 
clear,  T,  K  n,  the  next  letter  was  rather  uncer- 
tain, it  looked  most  like  an  r,  but  it  might  hare 
passed  for  an  e,  without  a  loop,  or  an  i,  with- 
out a  tittle.  The  Th  was  there  as  legible  as 
copperplate,  and  never  did  those  two  letters 
gite  grealer  perturbation  to  our  dear  countess, 
and  to  us  tfie  comfmittee  of  management. 
One  of  os«  however,  on  a  closer  perusal  of  the 
letter,  found  that  **  pleased*'  waa  spelt 
**  pissed,*'  end,  on  examining  Laurinda,  we 
mlher  discovered  that  the  waiting  gentlewo- 
man was  Irish.  It  might  therefore  be  purely 
an  error  in  spelling,  arising  from  a  vicious 
protwiociatioB.  But  this  conjecture  was  con- 
sidered as  rather  super-subtle,  and  at  all  events 
are  could  not  comfortably  rely  even  on  a 
foHmfdt'chanArt^M  false  spelling.  So  we 
neld  a  eouncil  on  the  case,  and  had  juat  re- 
solved to  omit  the  character  altogether,  when 
the  parspHemalia  arrived,  and  restored  the  fair 
j  wearer  to  the  honours  of  the  play-bill.  Such 
I  a  dress  was  worth  a  little  fright ;  it  was  eqnal- 
;ly  aupeib  sod  becoming:  she  looked  like  a 


,  in  tiiat  magnificent  birth-day  suit ;  and 
!  within  a  few  months  she  actually  became  one; 
'<-4he  earliest  and  best  married  of  all  our  com- 
pany w«  th«  gentle  Laurinda. 

At  last  the  long  and  arduous  duties  of  the 
nrtng-room  were  over;  and  plumed  and  trained 
wA  spsagled,  pearl-powdered,  or  rouged,  as 
I  fear  and  novelty  made  us  took  red  or  pale,  we 
wefe  safely  escorted  behind  the  green  curtain, 
and  left  there  by  our  manager,  who  resolved 
herself  to  Join  the  company.    Our  theatre  was 
a  lofty  spacious  saloon,  built  after  the  house 
was  elected,  for  the  purpose  of  a  dancing-room. 
li  was  well  adapted  to  our  present  object,  as 
it  opened  into  another  apartment  by  large  fold- 
tog  doofs ;  and  the  two  together  accommo* 
I  toed  a  veiT  nomerous  and  elegant  audience. 
*  We  bebind  the  curtain  had  no  way  of  com- 
.  Bunicating  with  the  rest  of  the  house  except 
'tbfoo^  a  window,  which  looked  from  a  con- 
Mdetable  height  into  the  garden.    A  ladder 
was  placed  at  the  window,  and  a  maid  servant 
stood  witbifl,  and  the  gardener  without,   to 
nerfonn  any  service  that  we  might  require. 
■Its  R.  had  been  much  pleased  with  this 
tnaporvry  Doo-interoourse,  this  secure  caging 
4f  hcT  little  birds ;  it  was  such  an  assurance 
^  their  not  flying  away,  of  which,  in  one  in- 
litaes  St  lesaiy  the  danger  had  seemed  imini- 


nenf.  She  did  not  foreaee  the  calamity  that 
awaited  us.  Just  as  the  company  were  entei^ 
ing,  and  our  orchestra  beginning  a  crand  con- 
certo, Pastorella,  who  had  aucceedeo  in  taking 
in  her  stays  till  she  could  scarcely  breathe  in 
them,  between  fright  and  tight  lacing,  feinted 
away,  and  water  was  immediately  called  for. 
The  gardener,  whose  ideas  appear  to  have  been 
rather  professional,  immediately  handed  up  an 
enormous  watering-pot,  brimful!  of  the  pure 
element,  which  the  housemaid  was  carrying 
to  the  fainting  lady,  when  Miss  Jane,  darting 
along  with  her  usual  ofiictousness,  and  more 
than  her  usual  speed,  in  search  of  a  bottle  of 
sal  volatil,  threw  poor  Pastorella's  own  harp 
right  against  the  well-loaded  housemaid,  and 
housemaid,  harp,  and  watering-pot  all  fell  to- 
gether in  the  middle  of  the  stage.  The  crash 
was  startling :  and  our  manager  jumped  over 
the  foot-lamps  to  investigate  the  cause.  She 
found  the  sick  damsel  roused  by  the  shock  in 
time  to  save  her  lacea,  and  very  wisely  engaged 
in  washing  off  her  rouge  and  relieving  her 
heart  by  a  plentiful  shower  of  tears.  House- 
maid and  harp,  too,  had  been  picked  up  un- 
hurt ;  but  the  watering-pot  was  rolling  about 
the  stage,  and  the  stage  waa  floated,  absolute- 
ly under  water.  The  actresses  were  scudding 
about  to  the  dry  places,  full  of  care  for  their 
silks  and  satins,  aome  clinging  to  the  bower, 
others  climbing  the  side-scenes,  perched 
amidst  boughs  and  branches,  and  in  great  dan- 
ger of  bringing  the  whole  forest  about  our  ears. 
It  was  no  time  for  scolding;  so  the  whole 
chain  of  delinquents,  from  the  gardener  to 
Miss  Jane,  eacaped  unchidden ;  it  was  more 
"  germane  to  the  matter*'  to  send  for  cloths  and 
mops,  and  warming-pans,  and  more  house- 
maids, and  get  the  stage  dry  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. The  cold  water  had  done  us  all  good ; 
it  had  diverted  our  thoughts.  Even  I,  in  the 
midst  of  my  tribulation,  forgot  for  a  moment 
that  I  was  to  speak  the  prologue  and  to  open 
the  play;— alas!  only  for  a  moment!  Our 
manager  rejoined  the  company,  the  curtain 
drew  up,  and  I  advanced  to  make  the  famous 
curtsy,  with  just  such  a  courage  as  a  coward 
may  asaome,  who  is  placed  in  the  van  in  bat- 
tle and  cannot  run  away, — the  desperate  cour- 
age of  fear.  I  think  I  can  feel  my  heart  beat 
now.  There  was  no  need  of  such  palpitations. 
The  audience  came  to  be  indulgent,  and  they 
were  ao.  The  prologue  went  off  well ;  and 
the  play  on  the  whole  still  better.  I  have  not 
lef^  room  for  particular  accidents — and  how 
one  scene  would  not  go  back,  or  another  come 
forward: — how  Laurinda  was  stranded,  and 
Urania  helped  her  off: — how  Pastorella's  harp 
was  untuned  by  the  fall  and  her  voice  by  the 
crying,  and  how  that  untuneable  song  and  the 
oak-leaf  trimming  won  the  heart  of  a  young 
post-captain,  now  her  happy  spouse  :<— how 
Florella  forgot  her  crook,  and  Cleoia  walked 
through  her  train :— these,  with  other  notable 
incidents,. must  remain  untold.    SuflSee  it  that 
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Eiiphel»*8  beauty,  Urania's  aetinr, 
bie*8  dancing  boie  the  bell;  end 


and  ZenO" 
that  after 
them,  papaa  and  nndea  and  grandpapas  ad- 
mired each  his  own. 

Yean  have  passed,  and  that  blooming  com- 
pany is  scattered  far  and  wide.  Some  are 
married;  some  are  dead.  But  whenever  a 
happy  chance  throws  two  or  three  of  ns  to- 
gether, the  English  teacher  and  her  faTourite 
play  are  sure  to  be  amongst  the  fint,  the  gay- 
est, and  the  tenderest  of  onr  school-day  r^ol- 
leetions. 


A  VISIT  TO  LUCY. 

LucT,  who  in  her  single  state  bore  so  strik- 
ing a  resemblance  to  Jenny  Dennison  in  the 
number  and  variety  of  her  lovers,  continoed  to 
imitate  that  illustrious  original  in  her  married 
life  by  her  dexterous  and  excellent  manage- 
ment, of  which  I  have  been  lately  an  amuwd 
and  admiring  witness.  Not  having  seen  her 
for  a  long  time,  tempted  by  the  fineness  of  the 
day,  the  first  day  or  summer,  and  by  the  plea- 
sure of  carrying  to  her  a  little  housewifery 
present  from  her  sometime  mistress,  we  re- 
solved to  take  a  substantial  luncheon  at  two 
o'clock,  and  drive  over  to  drink  tea  with  her 
at  five,  such  being,  as  we  well  knew,  the 
fashionable  visiting  hour  at  S. 

The  day  was  one  glow  of  sunshine,  and  the 
road  wound  through  a  beautiful  mixture  of 
hill  and  dale  and  rich  woodland,  clothed  in 
the  brightest  foliage,  and  thickly  studded  with 
gentlemen's  seats,  and  prettier  cottages,  their 
gardens  gay  with  the  blossoms  of  the  plum 
and  the  cherry,  tossing  their  suowy  garlands 
across  the  deep  blue  sky.  So  we  journeyed 
on  through  pleasant  villagea  and  shady  lanes 
till  we  emerged  into  the  opener  and  totally 
jdiffsrent  scenery  of  M.  Common ;  a  wild  dis- 
trict, always  picturesque  and  romantic,  but 
now  peculiarly  brilliant,  and  glowing  with  the 
luxuriant  orange  flowere  of  the  furze  in  its 
iieight  of  bloom,  stretching  around  us  like  a 
«ea  of  gold,  and  loading  Uie  very  air  with  its 
rich  almond  odour.  Who  would  have  believed 
that  this  brown,  barren,  shaggy  heath  could 
have  assumed  such  splendour,  such  majesty  1 
^Fhe  farther  we  proceeded,  the  more  beautiful 
it  appeared,  the  more  gorgeous,  the  more  bril- 
liant. Whether  climbing  up  the  steep  bank, 
and  mixing  with  the  thick  plantation  of  dark 
^Kt;  or  checkered  with  brown  heath  or  green 
turf  on  the  open  plain,  where  the  sheep  and 
lambs  were  straying;  or  circling  round  the 
pool  covered  with  its  brt^t  white  flowera ;  or 
edging  the  dark  morass  inlaid  with  the  silky 
tufts  of  the  cotton  grass  (  or  creeping  down 
(he  deep  dell  where  the  aldera  grow ;  or  mix* 
ing  bv  the  road-side  with  the  shining  and  va- 
JIM  bark,  now  white,  now  purplish,  and  the 


ligbt  tremuloQs  leaves  of  the  featliery  biicb- 
tree ;— -in  every  form  or  variety  this  futte  was 
beauty  itself.  We  almost  lamented  to  leave 
it,  aa  we  wound  down  the  ateep  hill  of  M. 
West^end,  that  most  picturesque  villane,  with 
its  long  open  sheds  for  broom  and  fagot* 
making;  its  little  countiv  inn,  the  Red  Lion; 
its  pretty  school  just  in  the  bottom,  where  the 
clear  stream  comes  bubbling  over  the  rosd, 
and  the  romantic  fooubridge  is  flung  across; 
and  with  cottages  straggling  up  the  hill  on 
the  opposite  ascent,  orehards  backed  by  mea- 
dows, and  the  light  wreathe  of  amoke  aailing 
along  the  green  hill-side,  the  road  winding 
amidat  all,  beside  another  streamlet  whose 
deep  rustKsoloured  scum  gives  token  of  a  ebv 
lybcate  spring. 

Even  this  sweet  and  favourite  aoene,  which, 
when  I  would  think  of  the  perfection  of  viU 
lege  landscape,  of  a  spot  to  live  and  die  in, 
rises  unbidden  before  my  eyes,— this  dear  and 
cherished  picture,  which  I  generally  leave  to 
reluctantly-— was  hurried  over  now,  so  gltd 
were  we  to  emerge  once  more  from  its  colder 
colouring  into  the  full  ^lory  of  the  waring 
furze  on  S.  Common,  brighter  even  than  that 
of  M.  which  we  left  behind  us.  Even  Lucy's 
house  was  unheeded  till  we  drove  up  to  the 
door,  and  found  to.  our  great  satisfaction,  that 
she  was  at  home. 

The  three  yean  that  have  elapsed  since  her 
marriage,  have  changed  the  style  of  her  beau- 
ty. She  is  grown  very  fat,  and  rather  coarse ; 
and  having  moreover  taken  to  loud  speaking 
(as  I  apprehend  a  village  achoolmistress  must 
do  in  pure  self-defence,  that  her  voice  may  be 
heard  in  the  tneiSe)  our  airy  sparkling  sou- 
brette,  although  still  handaome,  has  been 
transmuted  somewhat  suddenly  into  a  bust- 
ling merry  country  dame,  looking  her  full  sge, 
if  not  a  little  older.  It  ia  such  a  transition  as 
a  rosebud  experiences  when  turned  into  a  rose, 
auch  as  might  befall  the  pretty  coquette  mis- 
tress Anne  Page  when  she  wedded  Master 
Fenton  and  became  one  of  the  merry  wives  of 
Windsor.  Lucy,  however,  in  her  dark  gown 
and  plain  cap  (for  her  dreas  hath  undergone 
as  much  alteration  as  her  pereon,)  her  smiles 
and  her  rosiness,  is  still  as  fair  a  specimen  of 
country  comeliness  as  heart  can  desire. 

We  found  her  very  busy,  superintending 
the  operations  of  a  certain  she-tailor,  a  lame 
woman  famous  for  button-holeSf  who  travels 
from  house  to  house  in  that  primitive  district, 
making  and  repairing  men's  gear,  and  who 
was  at  that  moment  endeavouring  to  extract  a 
smart  waiatcoat  for  our  friend  the  schoolmas- 
ter out  of  a  remnant  of  calico  and  a  blemished 
waistcoat-piece,  which  had  been  purchased  at 
half-price  for  his  behoof  by  his  frugal  help- 
mate. The  more  material  parta  of  the  cutting 
out  had  been  effected  before  my  arrival,  con- 
siderably at  the  expenae  of  the  worthy  peda* 
gogue*s  comfort,  although  to  the  probable  im- 
provement of  his  shape ;  for  certainly  the  new 
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ftkrieDTOinised  to  be  bI  least  en  inch  emeller 
than  Ibe  pettern;— that  point,  however,  had 
bem  hy  oint  of  mat  ingenntty  aatiafaotorily 
adjoated,  and  I  found  the  lady  of  the  aheara 
and  tbe  lady  of  the  Tod  in  the  midat  of  a  dia- 
pQte  on  the  qnestion  of  bnttons,  which  the  tai- 
toieae  loaitled  mnat  be  eompoaed  of  metal  or 
mother  of  pearU  or  any  thing  but  covered 
molee»  tnaamnch  as  there  would  be  no  atuff 
left  to  cover  them ;  whilst  Lucy  on  her  aide 
inatsled  thet  there  waa  plenty,  that  any  thing 
(at  aJI  Ibe  world  knew)  would  suffice  to  cover 
botloBS  if  people  were  clever  and  careful,  and 
that  certain  moat  diminntive  and  irregular 
senpe,  whieb  ahe  gathered  from  the  table  and 
Boder  It,  ami  displayed  with  great  ostentation, 
were  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  **If 
the  pieees  are  not  big  enough,"  continued  ahe, 
**yon  have  nothing^  to  do  but  to  join  them." 
Aid  as  Lory  had  jpeatly  the  advantage  both 
ia  loodneas  of  voice  and  fluency  of  thought 
and  word«  over  the  itinerant  aenmatress,  who 
was  a  woman  of  slow  quiet  speech,  she  car- 
ried her  point  in  the  argument  roost  trium- 
pbaatly,  although  whether  the  unlucky  waist- 
eoai^maker  will  auoceed  in  stretching  her  ma- 
feniala  so  as  to  do  the  impossible,  remains  to 
be  prowdv  the  button  question  being  still  un- 
deri ded  when  I  left  S. 

Her  adversary  being  fairly  silenced,  Lucy 
iatd  aside  her  careful  thoughts  and  busy  looks ; 
jiad  leaving  the  poor  woman  to  her  sewing 
and  stitrhin^,  and  a  little  tidy  lass  (a  sort  of 
halPtoarder,  who  acta  half  as  aervant,  half  as 
pQpilv)  to  gel  all  things  ready  for  tea,  she  pre- 
pared to  aooompany  me  to  a  pleasant  coppice 
:  n  the  nettfhbourhood,  famoua  for  wild  lilies 
of  the  vulley,  to  the  love  of  which  delicate 
ftnrer*  she,  not  perhaps  quite  unjustly,  attri- 
tated  my  visit. 

Nothtn^  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
i  oood  where  ihey  are  found,  which  we  reached 
I  by  croaatng  Urat  the  open  common,  with  its 
Itjoldea  waves  of  furze,  and  then  a  clnver-field 
,  ntcaaciy  green,  deliciously  fresh  and  cool  to 
the  ere  ami  the  tread.    The  copse  was  just  in 
lis  plfasanteat  state,  havincr  luckily  been  cut 
!  last  year,  and  being  too  thinly  clothed  with 
ttraber  fo  obstmct  the  view.     It  goea  sloping 
down  a  hill,  till  it  ia  loat  in  the  green  depth* 
af  P,  Forest,  with  an  abruptness  of  descent 
^  whieh  leaemblea  a  series  of  terraces  or  rather 
j  ledees.  so  narrow  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
lo  find  a  mptct  on  which  to  walk.    The  foot- 
ing IS  the  more  precarious,  as  even  the  broader 
pJha  avo  intersected  and  broken  by  hollows 
md  eave«9  where  the  ground  haa  given  way 
nd  been  undri mined  by  fox  earths.     On  the 
Biiapust  and  highest  of  these  banks,  in  a  very 
■  dry  aasfaeltemf  situation,  the  lily  of  the  vaf- 
\gy  growa  so  profuaely,  that  the  plants  almoat 
'c»ver  tfao  ground  with  their  beautiful  broad 
'  'jorem,  and  the  snowy  white  bells,  which  en- 
'  reWpA  fh«  most  delicate  of  odours.    All  around 
pow  the  fragile  wind41owera,  pink  as  well  as 


white ;  the  coral  bloasoms  of  the  whortle-ber- 
ry;  the  graceful  wood-sorrel;  the  pendent 
drops  of  the  stately  Solomon's  seal,  which 
hang  like  waxen  taaaels  under  the  full  and 
regular  leavea;  the  briglit  wood-vetch;  the 
unobtrusive  wood  roof,  whose  scent  is  like 
new  hay,  and  which  retaina  and  communi* 
catea  it  when  dried ;  and,  laatly,  thoee  strange 
freaka  of  nature  the  orehises,  where  the  poi^ 
tnh  of  an  insect  is  so  quaintly  depicted  in  a 
flower.  The  bee  orchia  abounda  also  in  the 
Maple-Durham  woods— those  woods  where 
whilome  flourished  the  two  stately  but  un- 
lovely flowere  Martha  and  Teresa  Blount  of 
PepUh  fame,  and  which  are  atill  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  family.  Bat,  although  it  is 
found  at  Maple-Durham  as  well  aa  in  theae 
copses  of  North-Haropahire,  yet,  in  the  little 
slip  of  Berks  which  divides  Hsnts  from  Ox- 
forashire,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
it.  The  locality  of  flowen  is  a  curious  puz- 
zle. The  field  tulip,  for  instance,  through 
whose  superb  pendent  blossoms  checkered 
with  puce  and  lilac  the  aun  ahinea  aa  glori- 
ously as  through  stained  glass,  and  wnichi 
blended  with  a  atill  more  elegant  white  vari- 
ety, covera  whole  acres  of  the  Kennet  mea- 
dows, can  by  no  process  be  coaxed  into  an- 
other habitation,  nowever  apparently  aimilar 
in  situation  and  aoil.  Treat  them  m  you  may, 
they  pine  and  die  and  diaappear.  The  duke 
of  Marlborough  only  aucceeded  in  naturaliz- 
ing them  at  White-Knights  by  the  magnificent 
operation  of  transplanting  half  an  acre  of  mea- 
dow, grass  and  earth  and  all,  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet!  and  even  there  they  aeem  dwin- 
dling. The  wood-sorrel,  which  I  waa  ambi- 
tious of  fixing  in  the  shrubberies  of  our  old 
place,  served  me  the  provoking  trick  of  living 
a  year  or  two,  and  bearing  leaves,  but  never 
flowera ;  and  that  far  rarer  but  less  beautifnl 
plant,  the  field-atar  of  Bethlehem, — a  sort  of 
large  hyacinth  of  the  hue  of  the  misletoe, 
which,  in  its  pale  and  shadowy  stalk  and 
blossom,  has  something  to  me  awful,  no- 
earthly,  ghaatly,  myatical,  druidical, — need 
me  still  worse,  not  only  refusing  to  grow  in  a 
corner  of  our  orehard  where  I  planted  it,  but 
vanishing  from  the  apot  where  I  procured  the 
roots,  shhough  I  lefl  at  least  twenty  times  aa 
many  as  I  took. 

Nothing  is  so  difficult  to  tame  aa  a  wild 
flower ;  and  wisely  so,  for  they  generally  lose 
much  of  their  characteristic  beauty  by  any 
change  of  soil  or  situation.    That  very  wood- 
sorrel  now,  which  I  coveted  so  much,  I  saw 
the  other  day  in  a  green-hooae!    By  what 
chance  my  fellow  amateur  persuaded    that 
swamp-loving,    eold-breving,    shade-eeeking 
plant  to  blossom  in  the  very  repon  of  light,  1 
and  heat,  and  dryness,  I  cannot  imagine:  but  I 
there  it  was  in  full  bloom,  aa  ugly  a  little  I 
abortion  aa  ever  ahowed  its  poor  face,  amalter 
far  thaa  in  its  nstive  woods,  the  flowera  un- 
veined  and  coloarless,  and  boJt  upright,  the 
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leaTes  fall  spread  and  atiflT^— no  umbrella 
fold!  no  pendent  grace!  no  changing  hne! 
none  but  a  loTor's  eye  wonld  have  recognised 
the  poor  beauty  of  the  woods  in  the  faded  pri- 
soner of  the  green-house.    No  caged  bird  erer  i 
underwent  such  a  change.    I  will  nerer  try ' 
to  domesticate  that  pretty  blossom  again -^ 
content  to  visit  it  in  its  own  lovely  haunts,  the ' 
bed  of  moss  or  the  beech-root  60&. 

The  lily  of  the  Talley  we  may  perhaps  try 
to  transplant  The  garden  is  its  proper  home ; 
it  seems  thrown  here  by  accident ;  we  cannot 
help  thinking  it  an  abasement,  a  condescen- 
sion. The  lily  must  be  transportable.  For 
the  present,  however,  we  were  content  to  carry 
away  a  basket  of  blossoms,  reserving  till  the 
autumn  our  desi&rn  of  peopling  a  shad  j  border 
in  our  own  small  territories,  the  identical  bor- 
der where  in  summer  our  geraniums  flourish, 
with  that  simplest  and  sweetest  of  flowere. 

We  then  trudged  back  to  Lucy's  to  tea, 
talking  by  the  way  of  old  stories,  old  neigh- 
boure,  and  old  fnends — mixed  on  her  part 
with  a  few  notices  of  her  new  acquaintance, 
lively,  shrewd,  and  good-humoured  as  usual. 
She  IS  indeed  a  most  agreeable  and  delightful 
pereon ;  I  think  the  lately  developed  quality 
at  which  I  hinted  in  my  opening  remarks,  the 
slight  tinge  of  Jenny-Dennison-ism,  only  ren- 
dera  her  conversation  more  piquant  and  indi- 
vidualised, and  throws  her  merits  into  sharper 
relief.  We  talked  of  old  stories  and  new,  and 
aoon  found  she  had  lost  none  of  her  good  gifts 
in  gossipry ;  of  her  thousand  and  one  lovera, 
about  whom,  although  she  has  quite  left  off 
coquetry,  she  inquir^  with  a  kindly  interest; 
of  our  domestic  affaire,  and  above  all  of  her 
own.  She  has  no  children— a  circumstance 
which  I  sometimes  think  she  regrets ;  I  do  not 
know  why,  except  that  my  dear  mother  hav- 
ing given  her  on  her  marriage,  amongst  a  va- 
riety of  parting  gif^,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  baby  things,  she  probably  thinks  it  a  pity 
that  they  should  not  be  used.  And  yet  the 
expensiveness  of  children  might  console  her 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  superabundance  of 
them  with  which  she  is  blest  in  school-time 
on  the  other.  Indeed  sbe  has  now  the  care 
of  a  charity  Sunday-school,  in  addition  to  her 
work-day  labours— a  circumstance  which  has 
by  no  means  altered  her  opinion  of  the  ine£S- 
cacy  and  inexpediency  of  general  education. 

I  suspect  that  the  irregularity  of  payment 
is  one  cause  of  her  dislike  to  the  busmess ; 
and  yet  sbe  is  so  ingenious  a  contriver  in  the 
matter  of  extracting  money's  worth  from  those 
who  have  no  money,  that  we  can  hardly  think 
her  unreasonable  in  requiring  the  hen-iailor  to 
cover  buttons  out  of  nothing.  Where  she  can 
get  no  cash,  she  takes  the  debt  in  kind ;  and, 
as  most  of  her  employera  are  in  that  predica- 
ment, she  lives  in  this  respect  like  the  Loo- 
cbooans,  who  never  heard  of  a  currency.  She 
accommodates  hereelf  to  this  state  of  things 
with  admirable  facility.     She  has  sold  her 


cow,  because  she  foond  she  eould  be  served 
with  milk  and  butter  by  the  wife  of  a  small 
farmer  who  has  four  childrea  at  her  school; 
and  has  parted  with  her  poultry  and  pigs,  and 
left  off  making  bread,  because  the  people  of 
both  shops  are  customera  to  her  husband  in 
his  capacity  of  shoemaker,  and  sbe  gets  bread, 
and  eggs,  and  bacon  for  nothing.  On  the 
same  principle  she  has  commenced  brewio|t, 
because  the  malster's  son  and  daughter  atteul 
her  seminary,  and  she  procured  three  new  ba^ 
rels,  coolers,  tubs,  &c.  from  a  cooper  who  was 
in  debt  to  her  husband  for  shoes.  ^  Shoes," 
or  ^*  children,"  is  indeed  the  constant  answer 
to  the  civil  notice  which  one  is  accustomed  to 
take  of  any  novelty  in  the  house.  **  Shoes" 
produced  the  commodious  dressing-table  and 
washing-stand,  coloured  like  rose»wood,  whtek 
adorn  her  bed-chamber ;  *^  children"  were  the 
source  of  the  good-as-new  roller  and  wheel- 
barrow which  stand  in  the  court;— and  to 
*'  shoes  and  children"  united,  are  they  iodebt^ 
ed  for  the  excellent  double  hedge-row  of  grab- 
bed wood  which  she  took  me  to  see  in  return- 
ing from  the  copse—**  a  brand  (as  she  obserred) 
snatched  out  of  the  fire ;  for  the  poor  man 
who  owed  them  the  money  must  break,  and 
had  nothing  useful  to  give  them  except  this 
wood,  which  was  useless  to  him  as  be  had 
not  money  to  get  it  grubbed  up.  **  If  he  holds 
on  till  the  autumn/'  continued  Lucy,  **we 
shall  have  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  from  the 
hedge-row.  We  have  planted  them  on  the 
chance."  The  ornamental  part  of  her  terri- 
tory comes  from  the  same  fertile  sonrce.^ 
Even  the  thrift  which  adorns  the  garden  (fit 
emblem  of  its  mistress !)  was  a  present  froia 
the  drunken  gardener  of^  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood.  **  He  does  not  pay  his  little 
girl's  schooling  very  regularly,'^  quoth  she, 
*'  but  then  he  is  so  civil,  poor  man !  anything 
in  the  garden  is  at  our  service." 

**  Shoes  and  children"  are  the  burden  of  the 
song.  The  united  professions  re^ct  on  each 
other  in  a  remarkable  manner ;— ehoes  bring 
scholare,  and  scholara  consume  shoes*  The 
very  charity  school  before  mentioned,  a  profit- 
able concern,  of  which  the  payment  depends 
on  rich  people  and  not  on  poor,  springs  indi- 
rectly from  a  certain  pair  of^  pnrple  kid  boots, 
a  capital  fit,  (I  must  do  our  friend,  the  peda- 
gogue, the  justice  to  say  that  he  understands 
the  use  of  his  awl,  no  man  better !)  which  so 
pleased  the  vicar^s  lady,  who  is  remariiabte 
for  a  neat  ankle,  that  she  not  only  gave  a 
magnificent  order  for  hereelf,  and  caused  hio) 
to  measure  her  children,  but  actually  prevail^ 
on  her  husband  to  give  the  appointment  of 
Sunday  school-master  to  this  matchless  cord* 
wainer.    I  should  not  wonder,  if  through  ber 

Eowerful  patronage,  he  should  one  day  rise  to 
e  parish-clerk. 

Well,  the  tea  and  the  bread  and  the  batter 
were  discussed  with  the  appetite  produced  by 
a  two  houre'  ride  and  a  three  hours'  walk— to 
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My  BotfaiDg'  of  the  reiish  communieatod  to  our 
tiaodt  by  liie  hearty  hospitality  of  our  hostess, 
who  ^^y  pressed  and  smiled."  And  then 
the  praseot,  oat  ostensible  errand,  a  patch- 
work qoih,  loog^  the  object  of  Lucy's  admhra* 
uoii,w«s  given  with  due  courtesy,  and  re- 
esifed  with  abundance  of  pleased  and  blush- 
iflg  thinks. 

At  Ism  the  oTemng  began  to  draw  in,  her 
hosbsBd,  who  had  been  absent,  returned,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  set  out  homewards,  and 
rode  back  with  our  basket  of  lilies  through  a 
beautiful  twilight  world,  inhaling  the  fra- 
fffinoe  of  the  blossomed  fone,  listening  to 
m  nightingales,  and  talking  of  Lucy's  good 
nastgemeat 


DOCTOR  TUBB. 

EfKRT  country  village  has  its  doctor.    I 

illade  to  that  particular  department  of  the 

medical  world,  which  is  neither  physician  nor 

iugMn,  nor  apothecary,  although  it  unites 

tbe  offices  of  all  three ;  which  is  sometimes 

an  old  man,  and  sometimes  an  old  woman, 

bot  generelly  an  oracle,  and  always  (with 

reverrace  be  it  spoken)  s  ouack.  Our  village, 

which  is  Temarkably  ricti   in  functionaries, 

adorned  with  the  true  official  aualities,  could 

hardly  he  without  so  eseential  a  personage. 

Aceordingly  we  have  a  quack  of  the  highest 

I  and  most  extended  reputation,  in  the  person 

I  of  Dr.  Tubb,  inventor  and  compounder  of  me- 

( dicines,  bleeder,  shavery  and  physicker  of  man 

land  beast 

I    How  this  aoeoniplished  barber-surgeon  came 
>  by  his  fame  I  do  not  very  well  know ;  his  skill 
I  be  inherited  (as  I  have  been  told)  in  the  fe- 
nale  line,  from  bin  greatKiont  Bridget,  who 
was  herself  the  first  practitioner  of  the  day, 
the  wise  woman  of  the  village,  and  bequeath- 
ed 10  this  favourite  nephew  her  blessing, 
Cnljwpper's  Herbal,  a  famous  salve  for  cuts 
,ttd  cbilblaios,  and  a  still.— This  legacy  de- 
cided his  fate.     A  man  who  possessed  a  her- 
lol,  and  could  read  it  without  much  spelling, 
who  had  a  still  and  could  use  it,  had  already 
I  the  jrreat  requisites  for  his  calling.    He  was 
ilso  blest  with  a  natural  endowment,  which  I 
take  to  be  at  least  equally  essential  to  the  suc- 
€eta  of  quackery  of  sny  sort,  especially  of 
aicdical  quackery ;  namf*ly,  a  prodigious  stock 
<  of  impudence.    Moliere's  hero,— who  hsving 
bad  the  ilMuck  to  place  the  heart  on  the  wrong 
>  *ide  (1  mean  the  right),  and  being  reminded 
,of  hia  mistake,  says  coolly,    ^^natM  aroru 
^ngf  tfnd  ce/a^*^s  modesty  itself  compared 
Ivith  the  braaen  front  of  Dr.  Tubb.    And  it 
(ells  accordingly.    His  pstients  come  to  him 
;  froQ  £if  and  near ;  he  is  the  celebrated  person 
^(TKmmtnuirauant)  of  the  place.    I  myself 
laave  heaid  of  him  all  my  life  as  a  diatinffuish- 


ed  character,  although  our  personal  acquaint- 
ance la  of  a  comparatively  recent  date,  and 
began  in  a  manner  sufficiently  singular  and 
characteristic. 

On  taking  possession  of  our  present  abode, 
about  four  yeare  ago,  we  found  our  garden, 
and  all  the  ^rdens  of  the  straggling  village- 
street  in  which  it  is  situated,  filled,  peopled, 
infested  by  a  beautiful  flower,  which  grew  in 
such  profusion  and  was  so  difficult  to  keep  un- 
der, that  (poor  pretty  thing !)  instead  of  being 
admired  and  cheriahed  and  watered  and  sup- 
ported, as  it  well  deserves  to  be,  and  would 
be  if  it  were  rare,  it  is  disregarded,  affronted, 
maltreated,  cut  down,  pulled  up,  hoed  out,  like 
a  weed.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  this  ele- 
gant plant,  nor  have  I  met  with  any  one  who 
does ;  we  call  it  the  Spicer,  after  an  old  naval 
officer  who  once  inhabited  the  white  boose, 
lust  above,  and,  according  to  tradition,  firet 
brought  the  seed  from  foreign  parts.  It  is  a 
aort  of  Isrge  veronica,  with  a  profusion  of 
white  gauzy  flowera  streaked  with  red,  like 
the  apple-blossom.  Strangers  admire  it  pro- 
digiously; and  so  do  I— everywhere  but  in 
my  own  garden. 

1  never  ssw  any  thing  prettier  than  a  whole 
bed  of  these  spicere;  which  had  clothed  the 
top  of  a  large  heap  of  earth  belonging  to  our 
little  mason  by  the  road-side.  Whether  the 
wind  had  earned  the  light  seed  from  his  gar- 
den, or  it  had  been  thrown  out  in  the  mould, 
none  could  tell ;  but  there  grew  the  plants  as 
graas  in  a  meadow,  and  covered  with  delicate 
red  and  white  blossoms  like  a  fairy  orchard. 
I  never  passed  them  without  stopping  to  look 
at  them;  and,  however  accustomed  to  the 
work  of  extirpation  in  my  own  territories,  I 
was  one  day  half  shocked  to  see  a  man,  his 
pockets  stuffed  with  the  plants,  two  huge  bun- 
dles under  each  arm,  and  still  tugging  away, 
root  and  branch.  —  ^^  Poor  pretty  flower," 
thought  I,  **not  even  suffered  to  enjoy  the 
waste  by  the  road-side !  chased  from  the  very 
common  of  nature,  where  the  thistle  and  the 
nettle  may  spread  and  flourish !  Poor  despised 
flower!**  This  devastation  did  not,  however, 
aa  I  soon  found,  proceed  from  disrespect ;  the 
spicer-gatherer  being  engaged  in  sniffing  with 
visible  satisfaction  to  the  leaves  and  stalks  of 
the  plant,  which  (although  the  blossom  is 
wholly  scentless^  emit  when  bruised  a  very 
unpleasant  smell.  *'  It  haa  a  fine  venomous 
smell,**  quoth  he,  in  soliloquy,  **and  will  cer- 
tainly, when  stilled,  be  good  for  something  or 
other.**  This  was  my  firet  sight  of  Doctor 
Tubb. 

We  have  frequently  met  since,  and  are  now 
well  acquainted,  although  the  worthy  experi- 
mentalist considere  me  as  a  rival  practitioner, 
an  interloper,  and  hatea  me  accordingly.  He 
has  very  little  cause.  My  quackery — for  I 
plead  guilty  to  a  little  of  that  aptness  to  offer 
counsel  in  very  plain  and  common  cases, 
which  those  who  live  much  among  poor  peo- 
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pie,  and  feel  an  unaffected  interest  in  their 
health  and  comfort,  can  hardly  help  — my 
quackery,  being:  mostly  of  the  cautious,  pre- 
ventive, safe  side,  common  sense  order,  stands 
no  chance  a^inst  the  boldness  and  decision  of 
his  all-promising  ignorance.  He  says.  Do !  I 
say.  Do  not !  He  deals  in  siimulu  I  in  seda- 
tives; I  give  medicine,  he  gives  cordial  waters. 
Alack !  alack !  when  could  a  dose  of  rhubarb, 
even  although  reinforced  by  a  dole  of  good 
broth,  compete  with  a  draught  of  peppermint, 
a  licensed  dram  1  No !  no !  Doctor  Tubb  has 
DO  cause  to  fear  my  practice. 

The  only  patient  I  ever  won  from  the  worthy 
empiric  was  his  own  wife,  who  had  laneuished 
under  his  prescriptions  for  three  mortal  years, 
and  at  last  stole  down  in  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing, to  hold  a  private  consultation  with  me.  I 
was  not  very  willing  to  invade  the  doctor's 
territories  in  my  own  person,  and  really  feared 
to  undertake  a  case  which  had  proved  so  ob- 
stinate ;  I  therefore  offered  her  a  ticket  for  the 
B.  dispensary,  an  excellent  charity,  which  has 
rescued  many  a  victim  from  the  clutches  of 
our  herbalist.  But  she  said  that  her  husband 
would  never  forgive  such  an  affront  to  his  skill, 
he  having  an  especial  aversion  to  the  dispen- 
sary and  its  excellent  medical  staff,  whom  he 
was  wont  to  call  *^  book-doctor ;"  so  that  wise 
measure  was  perforce  abandoned.  My  next 
suggestion  was  more  to  her  taste;  I  counselled 
her  to  **throw  physic  to  the  dogs  ;**  she  did  so, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  week  sne  was  another 
woman.  I  never  saw  such  a  cure.  Her  hus- 
band never  made  such  a  one  in  all  the  course 
of  his  practice.  By  the  simple  expedient  of 
throwing  away  his  decoctions,  she  is  become 
as  strong  and  hearty  as  I  am.  N,  B.  for  fear 
of  misconstruction,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  I 
do  not  in  the  least  accuse  or  suspect  the  wor- 
thy doctor  of  wishing  to  get  rid  of  his  wife— 
God  forbid !  He  is  a  tolerable  husband,  as 
times  go,  and  performs  no  murders  but  in  the 
way  of  his  profession :  indeed  I  think  he  is 

glad  that  his  wife  should  be  well  again ;  yet 
e  cannot  quite  forgive  the  cause  of  the  cure, 
and  continues  boldly  to  assert  in  all  companies, 
that  it  was  a  newly  discovered  fomentation  of 
yar6f,  applied  to  her  by  himself  about  a  month 
before,  which  produced  this  surprising  re- 
covery ;  and  I  really  believe  that  he  thinks 
so ;  one  secret  of  the  implicit  confidence  which 
he  inspires,  is  that  triumphant  reliance  on  his 
own  infallibility  with  which  he  is  possessed— 
the  secret  perhaps  of  all  creators  of  enthusiasm, 
from  Mahomet  and  Cromwell  to  the 

*■  Prevailing  poet  whoee  undoiibtinff  mind 
Believed  the  magio  wondere  that  he  aaog.** 

As  if  to  make  some  amends  to  this  prescriber- 

general  for  the  patient  of  whom  I  had  deprived 
im,  I  was  once  induced  to  seek  his  services 
medically*  or  rather  surgically,  for  one  of  my 
own  family<— for  no  less  a  person  than  May, 
poor  pretty  May !  One  November  evening,  her 


master  being  on  a  courtioff  visit  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  Mav  having  been  left  behind  as  too  much 
fatigneif  with  a  recent  hard  day's  work  to  stand 
a  long  dirty  journey,  (note  that  a  greyhound, 
besides  being  exceedingly  susceptible  of  bad 
weather  and  watery  ways,  is  a  worse  traveller 
than  any  other  dog  that  breathes;  a  miserable 
little  pug,  or  a  lady*s  lap-dog,  would,  in  a  pro- 
gress of  fifty  milest  tire  down  the  slayer  of 
bares  and  outrunner  of  raoe-horses),— -Mav 
being,  as  I  said,  left  behind  slightly  indisposed, 
the  boy  who  has  the  care  of  her,  no  less  a  per- 
son  than  the  runaway  Henry,  came  suddenly 
into  the  pariour  to  tell  me  that  she  was  dying. 
Now  May  is  not  only  my  pet  but  the  pet  of 
the  whole  house,  so  that  the  news  spread  uni- 
versal consternation ;  there  was  a  sudden  rush 
of  the  female  world  to  the  stable,  and  a  gen^ 
ral  feeling  that  Henry  was  right,  when  poor 
May  was  discovered  stretched  at  full  length 
in  a  stall,  with  no  other  sign  of  life  than  a 
tremendous  and  visible  pulsation  of  the  arteries 
about  her  chest—you  might  almost  hear  the 
poor  heart  beat,  so  violent  was  the  action.^- 
'« Bleeding!"  ''She  most  be  bled!'*  burst 
simultaneously  from  two  of  our  corps;  and 
immediately  her  body-servant  the  boy,  who 
stood  compromising  his  dignity  by  a  very  un- 
manly shower  of  tears,  vanished  and  re-ap- 
peared in  a  few  seconds,  dragging  Doctor  Tnbb 
by  the  skirts,  who,  as  it  was  Sstnrday  night, 
was  exercising  his  tonsorial  functions  in  tlie 
tap-room  of  the  Rose,  where  he  is  accustomed 
to  operate  hebdomadally  on  half  the  beards  of 
the  parish. 

The  doctor  made  his  entry  apparently  with 
considerable  reluctance,  enacting  for  the  first 
and  last  time  in  his  life  the  part  of  Lt  Mtdedn 
malgre  lui.  He  held  his  razor  in  one  hand 
and  a  shaving-brush  in  the  other,  whilst  a  bar- 
ber's apron  was  tied  round  the  sliabby,  rnsty« 
out<flt-elbow,  second-band,  black  coat,  renewed 
once  in  three  years,  and  the  still  shabbier  black 
breeches,  of  which  his  costume  usually  con- 
sists. In  spite  of  my  seeming,  as  I  really 
was  glad  to  see  him,  a  compliment  which 
from  me  had  at  least  the  charm  of  novelty, — 
in  spite  of  a  very  gracious  reception,  I  never 
saw  the  man  of  medicine  look  more  complete- 
ly astray.  He  has  a  pale,  meagre,  cadaverous 
face  at  all  times,  and  a  long  lank  body  that 
seems  as  if  he  fed  upon  his  own  physic  (al- 
though it  is  well  known  that  gin,  sheer  giD» 
of  which  he  is  by  no  means  sparing,  b  the 
only  distilled  water  that  finds  its  way  down 
his  throat):— but  on  this  night,  between  fright 
—  for  Henry  had  taken  possession  of  him 
witliout  even  explaining  his  errand,— sod 
shame  to  be  dragged  into  my  presence  whilst 
bearing  the  iruignia  of  the  least  dignified  of 
his  professions,  his  very  wig,  the  identical 
brown  scratch  which  he  wears  by  way  of  look- 
ing professional,  actually  stood  on  end.  He 
was  followed  by  a  miscellaneons  procession 
of  assistants,  very  kind,  very  cuiiotts«  and 
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Tarj  trooblMome,  from  that  noisy  neighbour 
of  ours,  the  well-freqaented  Reee  Inn.  First 
marched  mine  hostf  red-waistcoated  and  jolly 
as  osual,  bearing  a  hose  foamsng  pewter  pot 
of  double  X«  a  sorereign  core  tor  all  aubln- 
Dsry  ilU,  tod  lighted  by  the  limping  hostlert 
who  tried  in  vain  to  keep  nace  with  the  swift 
strides  of  his  master,  and  held  at  arm's  length 
befofs  \am  a  smoky  bom  lantern,  which  might 
well  be  eallsd  dark.  Next  tripped  Miss  Phcebe 
(this  mitadfenture  happenea  before  the  grand 
ereot  of  her  marriage  with  the  patten-maker), 
with  8  fltriog  candk  in  one  hand  and  a  glass 
of  cherry-brandy,  reserved  hy  her  mother  for 
mnd  occasions,  in  the  other— oii/re  remide ! 
Aen  followed  the  motley  crew  of  the  tap- 
looflD,  among  whom  figured  my  friend  Joel, 
with  a  woman^s  apron  tied  round  his  neck, 
uh)  his  chin  covered  with  lather,  he  having 
been  the  identical  customer— 'the  very  shavee, 
whose  besfd  happened  to  he  under  discussion 
when  the  oofortunate  interruption  occurred. 

AfUr  the  bustle  and  alarm  nad  in  some  mea- 
sure sabeided,  the  doctor  marched  up  mvely 
to  poor  May,  who  had  taken  no  sort  of  notice 
of  the  uproar. 

^'She  mnst  be  hied  !*'  quoth  L 

**  She  roust  be  foments  and  physicked  !*' 

JQolh  the  doctor;  and  be  immediately  pro- 
sced  from  either  pocket  a  huge  bundle  of 
dried  herbs  (perhaps  the  identical  yenomous- 
HnelHn^spieer),  which  he  gave  to  Miss  Phcebe 
jlo  make  a  decoction,  ueundem  ariem^  and  a 
jhoge  horse-ball,  which  he  proceeded  to  divide 
iatoholasesf — think  of  giving  a  horse-ball  to 
j my  May! 

I    "She  must  be  bled  immediately !"  said  L 
''She most  not!**  replied  the  doctor. 
''Yov  shall  bleed  her!'*  cried  Henry. 
'*  I  won't  i"  rejoined  the  doctor.  «'  She  shall 
^  fo"— sienM  he  would  have  added ;  but  her 
^ithfol  attendant,  thoroughly  enraged,  scream- 
ed OQt,  **  She  sba'n't"  and  a  regular  scolding 
Btttrh  ensoed,  during  which  both  parties  en- 
^y  lost  sight  of  the  poor  patient,  and  mine 
'  host  of  the  Rose  had  nearly  succeeded  in  ad- 
;  Bufiiitenog  his  specific — the  double  X,  which 
voold  dottbtlesa  have  been  as  fatal  as  any 
Ipreienption  of  licentiate  or  quack.    The  wor- 
th/Isndlord  had  actualljr  forced  open  her  laws, 
ud  was  about  to  pour  in  the  liquor,  when  1 
lorkily  inteiposed  in  time  to  give  the  ale  a 
iBOTK  natural  direction  down  his  own  throat, 
which  was  almost  as  well  accustomed  to  such 
potations  as  that  of  Boniface.    He  was  not  at 
til  Offended  at  my  rejection  of  bis  kindness, 
hot  drank  to  my  health  and  May's  leoovery 
^th  equal  good- will. 

lo  the  mean  time  the  tumult  was  ended  by 
my  friend,  the  cricketer,  who,  seeing  the  turn 
>hich  ihiogs  were  taking,  and  quite  resard- 
^  of  bis  own  plight,  ran  down  the  village 
't»  the  lea,  to  fetch  another  friend  of  mine,  an 
^^  gamekeeper,  who  set  us  all  to  rights  in  a 
lUaeAt,  cleared  the  stable  of  the  curious  im- 
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pertinents,  flung  the  horse-ball  on  the  dung- 
nilly  and  the  decoction  into  the  pond,  blM 
poor  May,  and  turned  out  the  doctor;  after 
which,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the 
patient  recovered. 
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Have  any  of  my  readers  ever  found  great 
convenience  in  the  loss,  the  real  loss,  of  ac- 
tual tangible  property,  and  been  exceedingly 
provoked  and  annoyed  when  such  property 
was  restored  to  them  ?  If  so,  they  can  sym- 
pathize with  a  late  unfortunate  reeovery,  which 
nas  orought  me  to  great  shame  and  disgrace. 
There  is  no  way  of  explaining  my  calamity 
hut  By  telling  the  whole  story. 

Last  Friday  fortnight  was  one  of  thoee  ano- 
malies in  weather  with  which  we  English 
people  are  visited  for  our  sins ;  a  day  of  in- 
tolerable wind,  and  insupportable  dost;  an 
equinoctial  gale  out  of  season;  a  piece  of 
March  unnaturally  foifited  into  the  very  heart 
of  May;  just  as,  in  the  almost  parallel  mie- 
arrangement  of  the  English  counties,  one  sees 
(perhaps  out  of  compliment  to  this  peculiarity 
of  climate,  to  keep  the  weather  in  countenance 
as  it  were)  a  bit  of  Wiltshire  plumped  down 

^  in  the  venr  middle  of  Berkshire,  whilst  a  great 
island  of  the  county  palatine  of  Durham 
figures  in  the  centre  of  canny  Northumber- 
land. Be  this  as  it  may,  on  that  remarkable 
windy  day  did  I  set  forth  to  the  good  town  of 
B.,  on  the  feminine  errand,  called  shopping. 
Every  lady  who  lives  far  in  the  country,  and 
seldom  visits  great  towns,  will  understand  the 
full  force  of  that  comprehensive  word ;  and  I 

j  had  not  been  a  shopping  for  a  long  time :  I 
had  a  dread  of  the  operation,  arising  from  a 
consciousness  of  weakness.  I  am  a  true 
daughter  of  Eve,  a  dear  lover  of  bargains  and 
bright  colours ;  and  knowing  this,  have  gene- 
rally been  wise  enough  to  keep,  as  much  as  I 
can,  out  of  the  way  of  temptation.  At  last  a 
sort  of  necessity  arose  for  some  slight  pui^ 
chases,  in  the  shape  of  two  new  gowns  itom 
London,  which  cried  aloud  for  making.  Trim- 
mings, ribands,  sewing-silk,  snd  lining,  all 
were  called  for.  The  shopping  was  inevita- 
ble, and  I  undertook  the  whole  concern  at 
once,  most  heroically  resolving  to  spend  just 
so  much,  and  no  more;  and  half-comforting 
myself  that  I  had  a  full  morning's  work  of 
indispensable  business,  and  should  have  no 
time  for  extraneous  extravagance. 

There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  prodigious  accu* 
mulation  of  errands  and  wants.  The  evening 
before,  they  had  been  set  down  in  great  form, 
on  a  slip  of  paper,  headed  thus— **  things 
wanted."— -To  how  many  and  various  catar 
logues  that  title  would  apply,  from  the  red 
bench  of  the  peer,  to  the  oaken  settle  of  the 
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oottagei^^rom  him  who  wants  a  blue  riband, 
to  hiin  who  wants  bread  and  cheese !  My  list 
was  astounding.  It  was  written  in  double 
columns,  in  an  invisible  hand;  the  long  in- 
tractable words  were  brougrht  into  the  ranks 
by  the  Procrustes  mode— abbreviation ;  and, 
as  we  approached  the  bottom,  two  or  three 
were  crammed  into  one  lot,  clamped,  as  the 
bean-setters  say,  and  designated  by  a  sort  of 
short-hand,  a  hieroglyphic  of  my  own  inven- 
tion. In  good  open  printing  my  list  would 
have  cut  a  respectable  figure  as  a  catalogue, 
too;  for,  as  I  had  a  given  sum  to  carry  to 
market,  I  amused  myself  with  calculating  the 
proper  and  probable  cost  of  every  article ;  in 
which  process  I  most  egregiously  cheated  the 
shopkeeper  and  myself,  by  copying,  with  the 
creaulity  of  hope,  from  the  pufifs  in  the  news- 
papers, and  expecting  to  buy  fine  solid  wear- 
able goods  at  advertising  prices.  In  this  way 
I  stretched  my  money  a  great  deal  farther  than 
it  would  go,  and  swelled  my  catalogue;  so 
that,  at  last,  in  spite  of  compression  and  short- 
hand, I  had  no  room  for  another  word,  and 
was  obliged  to  crowd  several  small  but  import- 
ant articles,  such  as  cotton,  laces,  pins,  needles, 
shoe-strings,  &o.  into  that  very  irregular  and 
disorderly  storehouse— that  place  where  most 
things  deposited  are  lost— -my  memory^  by 
courtesy  so  called. 

The  written  list  was  safely  consigned,  with 
a  well-filled  purse,  to  my  usual  repository,  a 
black  velvet  bag;  and,  the  next  morning^  I 
and  my  bag,  with  its  nicely-balanced  contents 
of  wanto  and  money,  were  safely  conveyed  in 
a  little  open  carriage  to  the  good  town  of  B. 
There  I  dismounted,  and  began  to  bargain 
most  vigorously,  visiting  the  cheapest  shops, 
cheapening  the  cheapest  articles,  yet  wisely 
buying  the  strongest  and  the  best;  a  little 
astonished  at  first,  to  find  everything  so  much 
dearer  than  I  had  set  it  down,  yet  soon  recon- 
ciled to  this  misfortune  by  the  magical  influ- 
ence which  shopping  possesses  over  a  wo- 
man's fancy— all  the  sooner  reconciled,  as  the 
monitory  list  lay  unlocked  at,  and  unthought 
of,  in  its  grave  receptacle,  the  black  velvet 
bag.  On  I  went,  with  an  air  of  cheerful  busi- 
ness, of  happy  importance,  till  mv  money  be- 
gan to  wax  small.  Certain  small  aberrations 
bad  occurred,  too,  in  my  economy.  One  ar- 
ticle that  had  happened,  by  rare  accident,  to 
be  below  mj  calculation,  and,  indeed,  below 
any  calculation,  calico  at  ninepence,  fine,  thick, 
strong,  wide  calico  at  ninepence,  (did  ever 
man  near  of  anything  so  cheap  1)  absolutely 
enchanted  me,  and  f  took  the  whole  piece : 
then,  after  buying  for  M.  a  gown,  according 
to  order,  I  saw  one  that  I  liked  better,  and 
bought  that,  too.  Then  I  fell  in  love,  was 
actually  captivated  by  a  sky-blue  sash  and 
handkerchief,— not  the  poor,  thin,  greeny  co- 
lour which  usually  passes  under  that  disho- 
noured name,  but  the  rich,  full  tint  of  the 
I  Doon-day  sky ;  and  a  eap-riband,  really  pink, 


that  might  have  vied  with  the  inside  leave 
of  a  moss-rose.  Then,  in  hunting  afier  chea| 
nes?,  I  got  into  obscure  shops,  where,  nc 
finding  what  I  asked  for,  I  was  fain  to  tak 
something  that  they  had,  purely  to  make 
proper  compensation  for  the  trouble  of  Iokid 
out  drawers,  and  anawering  questions.— -Lasi 
Iv,  I  was  fairly  coaxed  into  some  articles  b; 
the  irresistibility  of  the  sellers, — ^by  the  d< 
more  and  truth-telling  look  of  a  pretty  Qoakei 
who  could  almost  have  persuaded  the  head  d 
one's  shoulders,  and  who  did  persuade  n 
that  ell-vnde  muslin  would  go  as  far  as  yar 
and  a  half:  and  by  the  fluent  impudence'of 
lying  ahopman,  who,  under  cover  of  a  well 
darkened  window,  affirmed,  on  his  honour,  tba 
his  brown  satin  was  a  perfect  match  to  m\ 
green  pattern,  and  forced  the  said  satin  dow 
my  throat  accordingly.  With  these  helps,  m; 
money  melted  all  too  fast :  at  half  past  fit 
my  purse  was  entirely  empty ;  and,  as  shop 
ping  with  an  empty  purse  has  by  no  mean 
the  relish  and  savonr  of  shopping  with  a  fu] 
one,  I  was  quite  willing  and  ready  to  go  homi 
to  dinner,  pleased  as  a  child  with  my  pnf 
chases,  and  wholly  unsuspecting  the  sins  oi 
omission,  the  errands  unperformed,  which  wen 
the  natural  result  of  my  unconsulted  menM 
randa  and  my  treacherous  memory. 

Home  I  returned,  a  happy  andf  proud  wo 
man,  wise  in  my  own  conceit,  a  thrifty  fashion 
monger,  laden,  like  a  pedlar,  with  huge  pack 
ages  in  stout  brown  hoi  land,  tied  up  witl 
whipcord,  and  genteel  little  parcels,  papers^ 
and  packthread^  in  shopmanlike  style.  Al 
last  we  were  safely  stowed  in  the  pony-cbaiset 
which  had  much  ado  to  hold  us,  my  littlt 
black  bag  lying,  as  usual,  in  my  lap ;  wheoi 
as  we  ascended  the  steep  hill  out  of  B.,  asud' 
den  puflf  of  wind  took  at  once  my  cottage-boD< 
net  and  my  large  cloak,  blew  the  bonnet  oi 
my  head,  so  that  it  hun^  behind  me,  sospeod^ 
ed  by  the  riband,  and  fairly  snapped  the  string 
of  the  cloak,  which  flew  away,  much  in  Um 
style  of  John  Gilpin's,  renowned  in  storv.^ 
My  companion  pitying  my  plight,  exerted  him' 
self  manfully  to  regain  the  fly-away  garmeotfi 
shoved  the  head  into  the  bonnet,  or  the  boonel 
over  the  head  (I  do  not  know  which  phr&M 
best  describes  the  manoeuvre,)  witfi  one  band] 
and  recoveied  the  refractory  cloak  with  thfl 
other.  This  last  exploit  was  certainly  the 
most  difficult.  It  is  wonderfVil  what  a  tof  U 
was  forced  to  give,  before  that  obstinate  cToak 
could  be  brought  ronnd  :  it  was  swelled  with 
the  wind  like  a  bladder,  animated,  so  to  saji 
like  a  living  thing,  and  threatened  to  cany 
pony  and  chaise,  and  riders  and  packages, 
backwards  down  the  hill,  as  if  it  had  been  s 
sail,  and  we  a  ship.  At  last  the  contomacioitf 
garment  was  mastered.  We  righted;  and* 
by  dint  of  sitting  sideways,  and  turning  niy 
back  on  my  kind  comrade,  I  got  home  without 
any  farther  damage  than  the  loss  of  my  bs^i 
which,  though  not  missed  before  the  cbw" 
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M  been  mloaded,  had  undonbtedly  gone  by 
the  boeid  ia  the  gale;  and  I  lamentefTniy  old 
and  tniety  eompanlon,  without  in  the  least 
foteeeeing  the  use  it  would  probably  be  of  to 
my  repnlation. 

Immediately  after  dinner  (for  in  all  oases, 
eren  when  one  has  bargains  to  show,  dinner 
mnslbe  diseussed)  I  |>roduced  my  purchases. 
They  were  raneh  admired ;  and  the  (jnantity, 
when  spfead  out  in  our  little  room,  beinflr  alto- 
gether dazzling,  and  the  quality  satisfactory, 
Oie  cheapnees  was  never  doubted.  —  Every- 
body thought  the  bargains  were  exactly  such 
as  I  meant  to  get— for  nobody  calculated ;  and 
the  billa  being  really  lost  in  the  lost  bapf,  and 
the  partieolar  prices  just  as  much  lost  in  my 
memory  (the  ninepenny  calico  was  the  only 
anicle  whose  cost  occurred  to  me,)  I  passeo, 
without  telling  anything  like  a  fib,  merely  by 
a  discreet  silence,  for  Uie  best  and  thriniest 
bargainer  that  ever  went  shopping.  After 
sosae  time  spent  very  pleasantly,  in  admira- 
tion on  one  side,  and  display  on  the  other,  we 
were  tntermpted  by  the  demand  for  some  of 
the  little  articles  which  I  had  forgotten. — 
**  The  sewiniar-silk,  please  ma'am,  for  my  mis- 
trestt^s  gownJ'*  ••  Sewing-silk !  I  don't  know 
—look  aboQt."  Ah,  she  might  look  long 
sflOQgh !— no  aewine-silk  was  there.— ••  Very 
strange  !**  Presently  came  other  inquiries — 
•* Where's  the  tape,  Maryt**  "The  tape!" 
^  Yea,  Dy  dear ;  and  th'e  needles,  pins,  cot- 
ton, staj-laees,  boot-laces;^  —  "the  bobbin, 
the  ferret,  ahfrt-buttons,  shoe-strings  T*  quoth 
the  of  the  sewing-silk,  taking  op  the  cry ;  and 
fmtbwith  began  a  search  as  bustling,  as  active, 
nd  ae  y«in«  as  that  of  our  old  apaniel.  Brush, 
after  a  hare  that  has  stolen  away  from  her 
torn.  At  last  she  suddenly  desisted  from  her 
rammage---**  Without  doubt,  ma'am,  they  are 
ai  the  leltciile,  and  all  lost,"  said  she,  in  a 
tery  pAtbetie  tone.  "  Really,"  cried  I,  a  lit- 
tle cooseieoce-stricken,  "  I  don't  recollect ; — 
RThapa  I  might  forget"  "  Depend  on  it,  my 
love,  that  Harriet's  right,"  interrupted  one 
whose  injanetions  are  always  kind;  "those 
am  jost  the  little  articlea  that  people  put  in 
rcticoles,  and  you  never  could  forget  ao  many 
things ;  besides,  you  wrote  them  down."  "  I 
dooU  know— I  am  not  Bnre."-*But  I  was  not 
listened  to;— Harriet's  conjecture  had  been 
netsmoipbosed  into  a  certainty ;  all  my  sins 
!  of  omission  were  stowed  in  the  reticule;  and, 
i  Mate  bed-time,  the  little  black  bag  held  for- 
gotten cfatngv  enough  to  fill  a  sack. 
t  Never  was  a  retteule  so  lamented  by  all  but 
.  OS  owner ;  a  boy  was  immediately  despatched 
>  to  look  for  it,  and  on  bis  return  empty-handed, 
,  thres  was  even  a  talk  of  having  it  cried.  My 
cant,  on  Ibe  other  hand,  was  all  directed  to 
ipTM««t  its  being  found.  I  had  the  good  luck 
.  to  lose  It  in  a  suburb  of  B.  renowned  for  filch- 
iiE»  and  I  remembered  that  the  street  was,  at 
ikit  noaeot,  full  of  people :  the  bag  did  ao- 
iBally  eootaio  more  than  enough  to  tempt  those 


who  were  naturally  disposed  to  steal  for  steal- 
ing's sake;  so  I  went  to  bed  in  the  comforta- 
ble aasurance  that  it  was  gone  for  ever.  But 
there  is  nothing  certain  in  this  world — not 
even  a  thiers  dishonesty.  Two  old  women, 
who  had  pounced  at  once  on  my  valuable  pro- 
perty, quarrelled  about  the  plunder,  and  one 
of  them,  in  a  fit  of  resentment  at  being  cheat- 
ed in  her  share,  went  to  the  mayor  of  B.  and 
informed  against  her  companion.  The  mayor, 
an  intelligent  and  active  magistrate,  imme- 
diately took  the  disputed  bag,  and  all  its  con- 
tents, into  his  own  possession ;  and  as  he  is 
also  a  man  of  great  politeness,  he  restored  it 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  right  owner.  The 
very  first  thing  that  aaluted  my  eyes,  when  I 
awoke  in  the  morning,  was  a  note  from  Mr. 
Mayor,  with  a  sealed  packet  The  fatal  truUi 
was  visible ;  I  had  recovered  my  reticule,  and 
lost  my  reputation. — ^There  it  lay,  that  identi- 
cal black  bag,  with  its  name-tickets,  its  cam- 
bric handkerchief,  its  empty  purse,  its  uncon- 
sulted  list,  its  thirteen  bills,  and  its  two  letters ; 
one  from  a  good  sort  of  lady-farmer,  inquiring 
the  character  of  a  cook,  with  half  a  sonnet 
written  on  the  blank  pages ;  the  other  from  a 
literary  friend,  containing  a  critioue  on  the 
plot  of  a  play,  advising  me  not  to  kill  the  king 
too  soon,  with  other  good  counsel,  such  as 
might,  if  our  mayor  had  not  been  a  man  of 
sagacity,  have  sent  a  poor  authoress,  in  a 
Mademoiselle-Scuderi-mistake,  to  the  Tower. 
That  catastrophe  would  hardly  have  been 
worse  than  the  real  one.  All  my  omissions 
have  been  found  out.  My  price-lint  has  been 
compared  with  the  bills.  I  have  forfeited  my 
credit  for  bargain! nsr.  I  am  become  a  by-word 
for  forgetting.  Nobody  trusts  me  to  purchase 
a  paper  of  pins,  or  to  remember  the  cost  of  a 
penny  riband.  I  am  a  lost  woman.  My  bag 
IS  come  back,  but  my  fame  is  gone. 


WALKS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

THE  DELL. 

Mat  2d. — A  delicious  evening ;  bright  sun- 
shine ;  light  summer  air ;  a  sky  almost  cloud- 
less; and  a  fresh  yet  delicate  verdure  on  the 
hedges  and  in  the  fields:  —  an  evening  that 
seems  made  for  a  visit  to  my  newly-discover- 
ed haunt,  the  mossy  dell,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  the  neighbourhood,  which, 
after  passing  times  out  of  number  the  field 
which  it  terminates,  we  found  out  about  two 
months  ago,  from  the  accident  of  May's  kill- 
ing a  rabbit  there.  May  has  had  a  fancy  for 
the  place  ever  since ;  and  so  have  I. 

Thither,  accordingly,  we  bend  our  way ; 
through  the  village  ; — up  the  hill ; — along  the 
common  ;  —  past  the  avenue ;  —  across  the 
bridge ;  and  Dy  the  mill.    How  deserted  the 
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road  is  to-nigbt  \  We  hare  not  aeen  a  ainflfle 
acqaaintanee,  except  poor  blind  Robert,  laden 
with  his  sack  of  grass  plucked  from  the  hedges, 
and  the  little  boy  that  leads  him.  A  singular 
division  of  labour !  Little  Jem  guides  Robert 
to  the  spot  where  the  long  grass  grows,  and 
tells  him  where  it  is  most  plentiful ;  and  then 
the  old  man  cuts  it  close  to  the  roots,  and  be- 
tween them  they  fill  the  sack  and  sell  the  con- 
tents in  the  village.  Half  the  cows  in  the 
street — for  our  baker,  our  wheelwright,  and 
our  shoemaker,  has  each  his  Alderney— owe 
the  best  part  of  their  maintenance  to  blind 
Robert's  industry. 

Here  we  are  at  the  entrance  of  the  corn-field 
which  leads  to  the  dell,  and  which  commands 
80  fine  a  view  of  the  Loddon,  the  mill,  the 
great  farm,  with  its  picturesque  outbuildings, 
and  the  range  of  woody  hills  beyond.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  pause  a  moment  at  that  gate, 
the  landscape,  always  beautiful,  is  so  suited 
to  the  season  and  the  hour,«-so  bright,  and 
gay,  and  spring-like.  But  May,  who  has  the 
chance  of  anoUier  rabbit  in  her  pretty  head, 
has  galloped  forward  to  the  dingle,  and  poor 
May,  who  follows  me  so  faitfafutly  in  all  my 
wanderings,  has  a  right  to  a  little  indulgence 
in  hers.    So  to  the  dingle  we  ^o. 

At  the  end  of  the  field,  which  when  seen 
from  the  road  seems  terminated  by  a  thick  dark 
coppice,  we  come  suddenly  to  the  edge  of  a 
ravine,  on  one  side  fringed  with  a  low  growth 
of  alder,  birch,  and  willow,  on  the  other  mossy, 
turfy,  and  bare,  or  only  broken  by  bright  tuns 
of  blossomed  broom.  One  or  two  old  pollards 
almost  conceal  the  winding  road  that  leads 
down  the  descent,  by  the  side  of  which  a 
spring  as  bright  as  crystal  runs  gfurgling  along. 
The  dell  itself  is  an  irregular  piece  of  broken 

ground,  in  some  parts  very  deep,  intersected 
y  two  or  three  high  banks  of  equal  irregular- 
ity, now  abrupt  and  bare  and  rocklike,  now 
crowned  with  tufts  of  the  feathery  willow  or 
magnificent  old  thorns.  Everywhere  the  earth 
is  covered  by  short  fine  turf,  mixed  with 
mosses,  soft,  beautiful,  and  various,  and  em- 
bossed with  the  speckled  leaves  and  lilac  flow- 
ers of  the  arum,  the  paler  blossoms  of  the 
common  orchis,  the  enamelled  blue  of  the  wild 
hyacinth,  so  splendid  in  this  evening  light,  and 
large  tufis  of  oxlips  and  cowslips  rising  like 
nosegays  from  the  short  turf. 

llie  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  dell  is 
much  lower  than  the  field  through  which  we 
came,  so  that  it  is  mainly  to  the  labyrinthine 
intricacy  of  these  high  banks  that  it  owes  its 
singular  character  of  wMldness  and  varietur* 
Now  we  seem  hemmed  in  by  those  green  cliflls, 
shut  out  from  all  the  world,  with  nothing  visi- 
ble but  those  verdant  mounds  and  the  deep 
blue  sky ;  now  by  some  sudden  turn  we  get  a 
peep  at  an  adjoining  meadow  where  the  sneep 
are  lying,  dappling  its  sloping  surface  like  the 
small  clouds  on  the  summer  heaven.  Poor 
harmless  quiet  creatures,  how  still  they  are ! 


Some  socially  lyine  side  by  side;  somi 
grouped  in  threes  and  fours;  some  quite  apait 
Ah !  there  are  lambs  amongst  tfaem — ^pretty 

gretty  lambs  I — nestled  in  oy  their  mothers 
oft,  quiet,  sleepy  things !  Not  all  so  quid 
though !  There  is  a  party  of  these  yoaoi 
lambs  as  wide  awake  as  heart  can  desire;  hall 
a  dozen  of  them  playing  toffether,  (mking^ 
dancing,  leaping,  butting,  and  crying  in  th< 
young  voice,  which  is  so  pretty  a  dimioati?< 
of  the  full-grown  bleat  How  beautiful  thej 
are  with  their  innocent  spotted  faces,  tbctu 
mottled  feet,  their  long  curly  tails,  and  ihel) 
light  flexible  forms,  frolicking  like  so  tmuf 
kittens,  but  with  a  gentleness,  an  assuraace  oi 
sweetness  and  innocence  which  no  kitten,  no 
thing  that  ever  is  to  be  a  cat,  can  have.  Ho\i 
complete  and  perfect  is  their  enjoyment  o( 
existence !  Ah !  little  rogues !  your  play  bai 
been  too  noisy;  yon  have  awakened  yoni 
mammas ;  and  two  or  three  of  the  old  ewes  arc 
getting  up ;  and  one  of  them  marching  gmveljr 
to  the  troop  of  lambs  has  selected  her  owoi 
given  her  a  eentle  butt,  and  trotted  off;  the 
poor  rebuked  lamb  following  meekly,  bat 
every  now  and  then  stopping  and  castinj[  t 
longing  look  at  its  playmates ;  who,  after  a 
mementos  awed  pause,  had  resumed  their 
gambols ;  whilst  the  stately  dam  every  now 
and  then  looked  back  in  her  turn,  to  see  that 
her  little  one  was  following.  At  last  she  lay 
down  and  the  lamb  by  her  side.  I  never  saw 
so  pretty  a  pastoral  scene  in  my  life.* 

Another  turning  of  the  dell  gives  a  glimpse 
of  the  dark  coppice  by  which  it  is  backed,  and 
from  which  we  are  separated  by  some  marshr, 
rushy  ground,  where  the  springs  have  formed 
into  a  pool,  and  where  the  moor-hen  loves  to 

*  I  have  since  seen  one  wtiieh  aflected  me  tnnth 
more.  Walking  in  the  Chorch-lane  with  oneof  ibs 
yoeng  ladies  of  the  vicaiage,  we  met  a  large  flock  of 
sheep  with  the  usual  retinue  of  shepherds  and  dogs> 
Lingerinff  after  them  and  almost  oat  of  sight,  »v  eo* 
oounCered  a  straggling  ewe,  now  iroiting  along,  now 
walking,  and  every  now  and  then  slopping  lo  look 
back  and  bleating.  A  little  behind  her  came  a  lams 
lamb,  bleating  occasionany,  as  if  in  answer  to  iis  dsm, 
and  doing  its  very  best  to  keep  up  with  her.  It  was 
a  lameness  of  both  the  fore  feel;  the  knees  wer«  bent. 
and  It  seemed  to  walk  on  the  very  edge  of  the  i^^"'^ 
on  tip-toe,  if  I  may  venture  each  an  espressian.  Jar 
young  friend  thought  that  the  lameness  piooeedsd 
from  original  malformation:  I  am  rather  of  opinion  tbsi 
it  was  accidental,  and  that  the  poor  creaiore  wsi 
wretchedly  Ibot-eore.  However  that  might  b«.  the 
pain  and  difficulty  with  which  it  took  eveiy  step  «t^ 
not  to  be  mistaken ;  and  the  distma  and  foodntMjn 
the  mother,  her  perplexity  as  the  fliick  passed  grsdo- 
ally  out  of  sight,  the  eflbrt  with  which  the  poor  \m9 
contrived  to  Keep  up  a  sort  of  trot,  and  their  mutosl 
rails  and  lamentatKNW  were  really  so  afleciin^.  (hat 
Ellen  and  f,  alihoogh  not  at  att  lanaoyanie  ^^^J^ 
people,  had  much  ado  not  to  ory.  We  could  not  ow 
a  boy  to  carry  the  lamb,  which  was  too  big  for  tis  v> 
manage;  bat  I  was  ouite  sure  that  the  ewe  **J^'j|| 
not  desert  it,  and  as  tne  dark  was  coming  on,  we  bota 
trusted  that  the  ahepheids  on  folding  their  flock  «ouh! 
misi  ibera  and  rsUira  Air  them;  and  ao  1  am  hap0^ » 
aay  it  proved. 
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tnnhl  bcT  nest.  Ay,  there  is  one  9tn66\ng 
twij  now;^-!  can  hear  her  plash  into  the 
w»ter,  and  the  rustling  of  her  wings  amongst 
fte  niihes.  This  is  the  deepest  part  of  the 
wild  diD^le*  How  uneven  the  ground  is! 
Sorely  these  excavations,  now  so  thorouffhly 
dothed  with  regetation,  mast  originally  have 
been  hoge  gravel-pits ;  there  is  no  other  way 
of  aeeoootiog  for  the  labyrinth,  for  they  do 
dig  gnivl  in  SDch  capricious  meanders ;  hut 
the  qouitity  seems  incredible.  Well !  there 
ii  no  end  of  guessing !  We  are  getting  amongst 
tbe  springs,  and  must  turn  bacK.  Round  ^is 
comer,  where  on  ledges  like  fairy  terraces  the 
orchises  and  arums  grow,  and  we  emerge  sud- 
denly on  a  new  side  of  the  dell,  just  fronting 
the  naall  homestead  of  our  good  neighbour 
Farmer  Allen. 

This  rustic  dwelling  belongs  to  what  used 
to  be  called  in  this  part  of  the  country  '*  a  lit- 
tle bargain  :**  thirty  or  forty  acres,  perhaps,  of 
vable  land,  which  the  owner  and  his  sons 
ealtiTated  themselves,  whilst  the  wife  and 
thvffiiters  assisted  in  t^e  husbandry  and  eked 
wt  the  slender  earnings  by  the  produce  of  the 
dury,  the  poultry-yara  and  the  orchard ;  an 
order  of  cnltivators  now  passing  rapidly  away, 
^1  in  which  much  of  the  hest  part  of  the 
English  character,  its  indnstnr,  its  frugality. 
Its  touod  sense*  and  its  kindness  might  he 
foQod.  Farmer  Allen  himself  is  an  excellent 
ipeeimen,  the  cheerful  venerable  old  man  with 
bit  long  white  hair,  and  his  bright  grey  eye ; 
>id  his  wife  is  a  still  finer.  They  have  had 
t  brd  straggle  to  win  through  the  world  and 
keep  their  little  property  undif  ided ;  hut  good 
Btaoagement  and  good  principles  and  the  as- 
listaoee  afforded  them  by  an  admirable  son, 
vbo  left  our  village  a  poor  'prentice  hoy,  and 
A  BOW  a  partner  m  a  great  house  in  London, 
bsTe  enabled  them  to  overcome  all  the  difli- 
nltiea  of  these  trying  times,  and  they  are  now 
Q)ojia|  the  peaceful  evening  of  a  well-spent 
lne,M  rne  from  care  and  anxiety  as  their  nest 
fnends  eould  desire. 

Ah !  there  is  Mrs.  Allen  in  the  orchard,  the 
beantiful  orchard,  with  its  glorious  garlands 
cf  pfiak  and  white,  its  pearly  pear-biossoras 
lad  coral  apple  buds,  w  hat  a  flush  of  bloom 
itn !  How  brightly  delicate  it  appears,  thrown 
into  strong  refief  by  the  dark  nouse  and  the 
Vfsther-ftained  bam,  in  this  soft  evening  light. 
'  "Hie  jtrj  grass  is  strewed  with  the  snowy 
ptnU  of  the  pear  and  the  cherry.  And  there 
tti«  Mrs.  Allen,  feeding  her  poultry,  with  her 
tbfte  little  grand-daughters  from  London, 
Ptetty  fairies  from  three  yeare  old  to  five 
('«ly  two  and  twenty  months  elapsed  he- 
iv«eo  the  birth  of  the  eldest  and  the  young- 
«)  playing  round  her  feet. 

Mm  Allen,  my  dear  Mrs.  Allen,  has  been 

^it  rare  thing  a  beauty,  and  although  she  be 

P^sa  old  woman,  I  had  almost  said  that  she 

»  so  still.    Why  should  I  not  sav  so  T    No- 

^isBesa  of  feature  and  sweetness  of  expression 
— 


are  surely  as  delightful  in  age  as  in  youth. 
Her  face  and  figure  are  much  like  those  which 
are  stamped  indelibly  on  the  memory  of  every 
one  who  ever  saw  that  grand  specimen  of 
woman,  Mre.  Siddons.  The  outline  of  Mrs. 
Allen's  face  is  exactly  the  same ;  but  there  is 
more  softness,  more  gentleness,  a  more  femi- 
nine composure  in  the  eye  and  in  the  smile. 
Mrs.  Allen  never  played  Lady  Macbeth.  Her 
hair,  almost  as  black  as  at  twenty,  is  parted 
on  her  large  fair  forehead  and  combed  under 
her  exquisitely  neat  and  snowy  cap.  A  muslin 
neck-kerchief;  a  grey  stuff  gown,  and  a  white 
apron  complete  the  picture. 

There  she  sits  under  an  old  elder  tree  which 
flings  its  branches  over  her  like  a  canopy, 
whilst  the  setting  sun  illumines  her  veneraole 
figure  and  touches  the  leaves  with  an  emerald 
light ;  there  she  sits  placid  and  smiling,  with 
her  spectacles  in  her  hand  and  a  measure  of 
barley  on  her  lap,  into  which  the  little  girls 
are  dipping  their  chubby  hands  and  scattering 
the  core  amongst  the  ducks  and  chickens  with 
unspeakable  glee.  But  those  ingrates  the 
poultry  donH  seem  so  pleased  and  thankful  as 
they  ought  to  be ;  they  mistrust  their  young 
feedere.  All  domestic  animals  dislike  chil- 
dren, partly  from  an  instinctive  fear  of  their 
tricks  and  their  thoughtlessness,  partly,  I  sus- 
pect, from  j'ealousy.  Jealousy  seems  a  strange 
tragic  passion  to  attribute  to  the  inmates  of  the 
basse  eour, — but  only  look  at  that  strutting 
fellow  of  a  bantam  cock  ^evidently  a  favourit^ 
who  sidles  up  to  his  old  mistress  with  an  air 
half  affronted  and  half  tender,  turning  so  scorn- 
fully from  the  barley-corns  which  Annie  is 
flinging  towards  him,  and  say  if  he  be  not  as 
Jealous  as  Othello  t  Nothing  oan* pacify  him 
but  Mra.  Allen's  notice  and  a  dole  from  her 
hand.  See,  she  is  calling  to  him  and  feeding 
him,  and  now  how  he  swells  out  his  feathere, 
and  fluttere  his  wings,  and  erects  his  glossjf 
neck,  and  struts  and  crows  and  pecks,  nroud- 
est  and  happiest  of  bantams,  the  pet  and  glory 
of  tfie  poultry-yard ! 

In  the  mean  time  my  own  pet  May,  who 
has  all  this  while  been  peeping  into  every 
hole,  and  penetrating  every  nook  and  winding 
of  the  dell,  in  hopes  to  find  another  rabbit,  has 
returned  to  my  side  and  is  sliding  her  snake- 
like head  into  my  hand,  at  once  to  invite  the 
caress  which  she  likes  so  well,  and  to  inti- 
mate with  all  due  respect  that  it  is  time  to  go 
home.  The  setting  sun  gives  the  same  warn- 
ing ;  and  in  a  moment  we  are  through  the  dell, 
the  field  and  the  gate,  past  the  farm  and  the 
mill,  and  hanofing  over  the  bridge  that  crosses 
the  Loddon  river. 

What  a  sunset !  how  golden !  how  beauti- 
ful !  The  sun  just  disappearing,  and  the  nar- 
row liny  clouds  which  a  few  minutes  ago^  lay 
like  Bofl  vapoury  streaks  along  the  horizon 
lighted  up  with  a  solden  splendour  that  the 
eye  can  scarcely  endure,  and  those  still  softer 
clouds  which  floated  above  them  wreathing 
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and  curling  into  a  thousand  fantastic  forms,  as 
thin  and  changreful  as  summer  smoke,  now 
defined  and  deepened  into  grandeur  and  edged 
with  ineffable,  insufferable  light !  Another 
minute  and  the  brilliant  orb  totally  disappears, 
and  the  sky  above  grows  every  moment  more 
varied  and  more  beautiful  as  the  dazzling 
golden  lines  are  mixed  with  glowing  red  and 
gorgeous  pur|>le,  dappled  with  small  dark 
specks  ana  mingled  with  such  a  blue  as  the 
egg  of  the  hedge-sparrow.  To  look  up  at 
that  glorious  sky,  and  then  to  see  that  mag- 
nificent picture  reflected  in  the  clear  and  lovely 
Loddon  water,  is  a  pleasure  never  to  be  de- 
scribed and  never  forgotten.  My  heart  swells 
and  my  eyes  fill  as  I  write  of  it,  and  think  of 
the  immeasurable  majesty  of  nature,  and  the 
unspeakable  goodness  of  God,  who  has  spread 
an  enjoyment  so  pure,  so  peaceful,  and  so  in- 
tense, before  the  meanest  and  the  lowliest  of 
His  creatures* 


EARLY  RECOLLECTIONS. 

FRENCH   EMIORANTB. 

During  the  time  that  I  spent  at  school,  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  passing  the  interval,  from 
Saturday  afternoon  to  Monday  morning,  at 
the  house  of  a  female  relative  who  resided  in 
London.  This  lady  had  married  a  French 
emigrant  of  high  family,  who,  being  a  man 
of  sense  and  ability,  applied  himself  with 
diligence  to  mercantile  pursuits,  dropped  his 
title,  anglicised  his  name  and  habits,  and,  by 
dint  of  his  t>wn  talents  and  bis  wife's  fortune, 
soon  became  a  thriving  man  on  'Change.  I 
believe  he  would  have  been  very  sorry  to  ex- 
change his  new  station  for  his  old,  his  credit 
at  Lloyd's  for  his  marquisate,  his  house  in 
Brunswick-square  for  his  Norman  chateau,  or 
his  little  wife  for  any  thing.  He  was  be- 
come at  all  points  an  Englishman,  ate  roast- 
beef  and  plum-pudding  with  a  truly  national 
relish,  drank  Port  wine  and  porter,  spoke  our 
language  almost  like  a  native,  read  Pope, 
talked  of  Shakspeare,  and  pretended  to  read 
Milton,     Could  complaisance  go  farther? 

He  did  not,  however,  in  his  love  for  his 
adopted  country,  forget  that  in  which  he  was 
born :  still  less  did  he  neglect  the  friends  and 
countrymen,  who,  less  fortunate  than  himself, 
languished  in  London  and  the  suburbs  in  a 
miserable  and  apparently  hopeless  poverty. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  kinaness  and  polite- 
ness, with  which  all  whom  he  had  ever  known, 
and  many  who  were  now  first  introduced  to 
him,  were  received  by  himself  and  his  good 
little  wife  at  their  hospitable  table.  Seldom 
a  day  passed  without  one  or  more  guests 
dropping  in,  sure  of  the  most  cordial  welcome ; 
but  Saturday  was  the  regular  French  day ;  on 
that  day  there  was  always  a  petit  souper  fox 


Mr.  S.'6  especial  coterie ;  and  in  the  eveoiDi; 
the  conversation,  music,  games*  manners,  ani 
cookery,  were  studiously  and  decidedly  Frencli 
Trictrac  superseded  chess  or  backgammon 
reversi  took  the  place  of  whist,  Gretry  ol 
Mozart,  Racine  of  Shakspeare ;  omelettes  aix 
salads.  Champagne  moussu,  and  eau  gucri 
excluded  sandwiches,  oysters,  and  porter. 

At  these  suppers  their  little  8chool*eii 
visiter  of  course  assisted^  though  at  firs 
rather  in  the  French  than  the  English  Benm 
of  the  word.  I  was  present  indeed,  but  bai 
as  little  to  do  as  possible  either  with  speakioj 
or  eating.  To  talk  French  and  to  A'uie\i%\ 
French  dishes  (two  evils  which  I  constanUj 
classed  together^  seemed  to  me  an  actual  \n 
suit  on  that  glorious  piece  of  British  freedom 
a  half-holiday,  —  a  positive  attack  on  th< 
liberty  of  the  subject.  Accordingly,  as  far  ai 
a  constant  repetition  of  blushing  noes  (oo 
nofu)  inwardly  angry  and  outwardly  shy 
could  proclaim  my  displeasure,  I  did  not  fail 
Luckily  the  sentiment  was  entirely  uo$a& 
pected  by  every  one  but  my  good  cousin,  s 
person  of  admirable  dense,  who  by  diat  oi 
practising  the  let-alone  system  (the  best  st» 
tern  of  all  when  prejudice  is  to  be  overcoroe,| 
aided  by  a  little  innocent  artifice  on  her  pari^ 
and  something  of  latent  curiosity,  abetted  b) 
the  keenness  of  a  girlish  appetite,  on  mioe 
succeeded  in  passing  off  a  slice  of  a  superl 
tite  du  MfigUer  for  a  new  sort  of  OxfonJ 
brawn ;  and  then,  as  in  the  matter  of  beads 
and  suppers  ce  n^est  que  It  premier  pa$  q^ 
eoiUe^  left  it  to  my  own  senses  to  discover  xhi 
merits  of  brioche  and  marrangles  and  W 
de  groseille.  In  less  than  three  months  I  be- 
came an  efficient  consumer  of  good  thin^i 
left  off  my  noes  and  my  sulkiness,  and  said 
*'  oui,  monsieur,"  and,  '*  merci,  madame,''  ai 
often  as  a  little  girl  of  twelve  years  old  ougbl 
to  say  any  thing. 

I  confess,  however,  that  it  took  more  tiiD( 
to  reconcile  me  to  the  partv  round  the  table 
than  to  the  viands  with  which  it  was  covei^ed^ 
In  truth  they  formed  a  motley  group,  remiod' 
ed  me  now  of  a  masquerade  and  tlien  ol 
a  puppet-show;  and,  although  I  had  been 
brought  up  in  habits  of  proper  respect  foi 
rank  and  age  and  poverty,  yet  there  yreii 
contrasts  and  combinations  about  these  cote* 
ries  too  ridiculous  not  to  strike  irresistibly  th< 
fancy  of  an  acute  observing  girl,  whose  per< 
ception  of  the  ridiculous  was  rendered  keenet 
by  an  invincible  shyness  which  confioed  the 
enjoyment  entirely  to  her  own  breast.  11)6 
etiquette,  the  rouge,  the  coquetry,  the  self' 
importance  of  these  poor  draggle-tailed  dach« 
esses  and  countesses ;  the  buttoned-up  crosier 
the  bows  and  shrugs  of  thdr  out-at*etboir 
dukes  and  counts;  their  mitual  flatteri<<»« 
their  court  jealousies  and  court  hatredsi  hot' 
toned  up  like  the  crosses,  but  like  them  p(^ 
inff  out  from  the  breast,  the  total  oblivioA 
which  pervaded   the  whole  party  of  p^'^"* 
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Sn^aod  and  all  its  eoneerns,  the  manner  in 
vhieb  tb«y  formed  a  little  nation  in  the  midst 
of  London,  and  the  comfortable  vanity  which 
ihoa^hi  and  called  that  little  circle  of  emi- 
^raatfl  the  flTreat  nation ;  all  this,  together  with 
the  astoaadtng  rapidit^r  and  clatter  of  tongues, 
the  vehemenoe  of  gpstieulation,  and  the  gene* 
ral  shatp  and  with^ed  look  of  so  many  foreign 
faces,  woridag  in  erery  yariety  of  strong  ex- 
pnssion,  (mned  a  picture  so  new  and  amusing, 
that  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  did  not  at  first  fuU 
It  appreciaie  the  good-humoured  resignation, 
the  cheerful  philosophy,  which  bors  all  that 
they  had  lost  ao  well,  and  found  so  much 
comfort  in  the  little  that  remained ;  the  happy 
in  of  making  the  best  of  things,  which  ren* 
deied  even  their  harmless  personal  vanity, 
their  pride  in  a  lost  station,  and  their  lore  of 
a  eoantry  which  they  might  never  see  again, 
pleasant  and  respectable. 

At  fiiat  I  only  looked  on  them  in  the  group ; 
but  I  soon  learned  to  individualize  the  more 
eonstant  visiters,  those  who  had  been,  ten 
years  before,  accustomed  to  spend  their  even- 
ings in  the  soperb  hotel  of  the  Duchess  D***, 
^littering  wkb  gilding  and  lined  with  mirrors, 
«ad  whose  gayest  and  most  splendid  meetings 
VMQ  BOW  held  in  the  plain  undecorated  draw- 
ing-room of  a  substantial  merchant  in  Brons- 
wiek^uare.  I  shall  attempt  to  sketch  a  few 
of  them  as  they  then  appeared  to  me,  begin- 
lUA?,  as  etiquette  demands,  with  the  duchess. 

She  was  a  tall  meagre  woman,  of  a  certain 
«S[s  (that  is  to  say,  on  the  wrong  side  of  sixty), 
▼ith  the  peculiarly  bad  unsteady  walk,  some- 
Uung  between  a  trip  and  a  totter,  that  French- 
vomen  of  rank  used  to  acquire  from  their  high 
heels  and  the  habit  of  never  using  their  feet. 
Her  fsee  bore  the  remains  of  besuty,  and 
voald  allll  have  been  handsome,  had  not  the 
Ihia  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes,  and  the  pale 
ttemblliig  lips  eontrasted  almoet  to  ghastli- 
•ess  by  a  qimntity  of  glaring  rouge,  and  very 
vhite  tesin,  constantly  displayed  by  a  smile 
origittallyf  pvrhafw,  artificial,  but  which  long 
Inbit  had  rendered  natural.  Her  dress  was 
slwaya  stmple  in  its  materials,  and  delicately 
Heaa.  She  meant  the  fashion  to  be  English, 
I  belieset— at  least  she  used  often  to  say,  **  me 
tmU  mim  d  rAngUriKf^h^X  as  neither  herself, 
aor  her  faithful  femmt  de  ehambre,  could  or 
would  condescend  to  seek  for  patterns  from 
k»  j^  I  ail  ft  bourgeowM  de  ee  Londren  Id  hoB^ 
Uiey  naeottscionsly  relapsed  into  the  old  French 
«apes  ;  and  madams  la  duohesse,  in  her  hide- 
rai  ahroodtng  cap,  with  frills  like  fiounces, 
od  her  kmgwwaisted,  pigeon-breasted  gown, 
aiKhl  i^bHT  h*^c  served  for  a  model  of  the 
Uion  of  Faiia  at  the  epoch  of  the  emigra- 
tes. Kotwithstanding  these  takcyoiTs,  our 
|Baj  dncbeas  had  still  the  air  of  a  lady  of 
nak  and  a  gentlewoman, — a  French  gentlcy 
wmaa  ;  fix  there  waa  too  much  coqneSy  and 
Actttiooi  ton  pervading  a  conacionsness,  for 
'K^gtisk  fsotflity.     Ite  manner  was  very 


pleasant  and  affable  towards  her  usual  asso- 
ciates, and  with  strangers,  condescending, 
protecting,  gracious;  making  remarks  and 
asking  questions  without  ^-siting  for  answere, 
in  the  manner  usual  with  crowned  heads.  She 
contracted  this  habit  from  having  at  one  time 
of  her  life  enjoyed  great  influence  at  court,— 
an  influence  which,  with  her  other  advantages 
of  rank  snd  fortune,  had  been  used  so  kindly 
as  to  retain  friends  and  secure  gratitude  even 
in  the  heat  of  the  Revolntion.— Most  amply 
did  she  repay  this  gratitude.  It  was  beautiful 
to  hear  the  ardent  thankfulness  with  which 
she  would  relate  the  story  of  her  escape,  and 
the  instances  of  goodness  and  devotion  which 
met  her  at  every  step.  She  accounted  heraelf 
the  most  fortunate  of  women,  for  having,  in 
company  with  a  faithful /emme  de  chambre,  at 
last  contrived  to  reach  Kngland,  with  jewels 
enough  concealed  about  their  peraons  to  pur- 
chase an  annuity  sufllcient  to  secure  them  a 
snug  apartment  up  two  pair  of  staire  in  a  re- 
tired street,  and  to  keep  them  in  soups  and 
salsd,  with  rouge  and  snuff  into  the  bargain. 
No  small  part  of  her  good  fortune  was  the 
vicinity  of  her  old  friend,  the  Marquis  L.,  a 
little  thin  withered  old  man,  with  a  prodigious 
mobility  of  shouldera  and  features,  a  face  nack- 
ered  with  wrinkles,  and  a  prodigious  volubility 
of  tongue.— This  gentleman  had  been  ma- 
dame's  devoted  beau  for  the  last  forty  yeara ; 
— I  speak  it  in  all  honour,  for,  beautiful  as  she 
had  been,  the  breath  of  scandal  never  glanced 
on  the  fair  fame  of  the  duchess.  They  could 
not  exist  without  an  interchange  of  looks  and 
sentiments,  a  mutual  intelligence,  a  gentle 
gallantry  on  the  one  side,  and  a  languishing 
listening  on  the  other,  which  long  habit  had 
rendered  as  necessary  to  both  as  their  snuff- 
box or  their  coflee.  It  really  was  a  peculiar 
stroke  of  good  fortune,  that,  after  a  separation 
of  eight  months,  each  fearing  that  the  other 
had  fallen  by  the  guillotine,  caused  them  to 
take  lodgings  in  adjoining  streets  in  the  same 
parish. 

The  next  peraon  in  importance  to  the  duch- 
ess was  Madame  de  V.,  sister  to  the  marquis. 
Perhaps  (though  she  had  never  filled  a  ta- 
bouret at  Vereailles,*)  she  was,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  rather  the  greater  lad^r  of 
the  two.  Her  husband,  who  nad  acted  in  a 
diplomatic  capacity  in  the  stormy  days  pro- 
ceding  the  Revolution,  still  maintained  his 
station  at  the  exiled  court,  and  was,  at  the 
moment  of  which  I  write,  employed  on  a  se- 
cret embassy  to  an  unnamed  potentate ;  some 
thought  one  emperor  or  king,  some  another, 
some  guessed  the  pope,  and  some  the  grand 
seignor ;  for,  in  the  dearth  of  Bourbon  news, 
this  mysterious  mission  excited  a  lively  and 
animated  curiosity  amongst  these  sprightly 
people.    It  was  a  pretty  pu2zle  for  them,  a 

*  A  privilege  annezed  to  the  rank  of  duchea ;  that 
of  being  leatod  in  the  royal  preoence. 
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eonaiidram  to  their  taste.  Madame  kept  the 
secret  well,— if  she  knew  it.  I  rather  suspect 
she  did  not;  she  talked  so  very  much  that  it 
certainly  would  have  escaped  her.  In  person 
she  was  quite  a  contrast  to  the  duchess ;  short, 
very  crooked,  with  the  sharp  odd-lookingr  face 
and  keen  eye  that  so  often  accompany  deform- 
ity. She  added  to  these  good  gifts  a  prodi- 
gfioos  quantity  of  rouffe  and  finery,  mingling 
ribands,  feathers,  and  ueads  of  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  with  as  little  scruple  as  a  belie 
of  the  South  Seas  would  discover  in  the  choice 
of  her  decorations.  She  was  on  excellent, 
terms  with  all  who  knew  her,  unless,  perhaps, 
there  might  be  a  little  jealousy  of  station  be- 
tween her  and  the  duchess,  who  had  no  great 
affection  for  one  who  seemed  likely  to  ^  push 
her  from  her  stool."  She  was  also  on  the 
best  possible  terms  with  herself,  in  spite  of 
the  looking-glass,  whose  testimony,  indeed, 
was  so  positively  contradicted  by  certain  coup- 
lets and  acrostics  addressed  to  her  by  M.  le 
Comte  de  C,  and  the  Chevalier  des  I.,  the 
poets  of  the  party,  that  to  believe  one  uncivil 
dumb  thing  against  two  witnesses  of  such  un- 
doubted honour,  would  have  been  a  breach  of 
politeness  of  which  madame  was  incapable. 
—  Notwithstanding  this  piece  of  womanish 
blindness,  she  was  an  excellent  person,  a  good 
sister,  good  mother,  and  good  wife. 

Of  the  Comte  de  C,  I  shall  say  nothing, 
except  that  he  was  a  poet,  and  the  most  re- 
markable individual  or  the  party,  being  more 
like  a  personification  of  a  German  play,  than  a 
living  man  of  flesh  and  blood.  His  contra- 
dictions and  oddities  quite  posed  me  at  the 
ripe  age  of  twelve ;  but  the  gentleman  was  a 
poet,  and  that,  as  poor  madame  used  to  say, 
accounts  for  every  thing. 

His  wife  was  just  such  a  person  as  Rubens 
has  often  painted,  tall,  large,  and  finely  com- 
plexioned.  She  would  have  been  very  hand- 
some but  for  one  terrible  drawback;  —  she 
squinted ;  not  much,  not  glaringly ;  it  was  a 
very  little  squint,  the  least  in  the  world,  but  a 
8<^uint  it  certainly  was,  quite  enough  to  di- 
mmish the  lustre  of  her  beauty.  Even  when 
from  the  position  of  her  face  we  happened  not 
to  see  it,  the  consciousness  that  there  it  was, 
broke  the  charm.  I  cannot  abide  these  '*  cross- 
eyes,*'  as  the  country  people  call  them ;  though 
I  have  heard  of  ladies  who,  from  the  spirit 
of  partisanship,  admired  those  of  Mr.  Wilkes. 
The  French  gentlemen  did  not  seem  to  par- 
ticipate in  my  antipathy ;  for  the  countess  was 
regarded  as  the  beauty  of  the  party.  Agreea- 
ble she  certainly  was ;  lively,  witty,  abound- 
ing in  repartee  and  innocent  mischief,  playing 
off  a  variety  of  amusing  follies  herself,  and 
bearing  with  great  philosophy  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  her  husband.  She  had  also  an  agreea- 
ble little  dopr  called  Amour ;  a  pug,  the  small- 
est and  ugliest  of  the  species,  who  regularly 
aAer  supper  used  to  jump  out  of  a  muff,  where 
he  had  lain  perdu  all  the  evening,  and  make 


the  ronud  of  the  supper-table,  begging  eakei 
and  biscuits.  He  and  I  had  established  i 
great  friendship ;  he  regularly,  after  1evyin| 
his  contributions  all  round,  came  to  me  fori 
game  at  play,  and  sometimes  carried  his  par 
tiality  so  far,  as  on  hearing  my  Toiee  to  po] 
his  poor  little  black  nose  out  of  his  hiding 
place  before  the  appointed  time.  It  recjuir^ 
several  repetitions  of  Ft  done  from  bis  mistress 
to  drive  him  back  behind  the  scenes  till  8b( 
gave  him  his  cue. 

No  uncommon  object  of  her  wit  was  th( 
mania  of  a  smug  and  smooth-faced  little  abb^ 
the  politician  par  eminenee^  where  all  wen 
politicians,  just  as  Madame  de  V.  was  th< 
talker  amongst  a  tribe  of  talkers.  M.  PAbb^ 
must  have  been  an  exceeding  bore  to  oai 
English  ministers,  whom  by  his  own  show< 
ing  he  pestered  weekly  with  laboured  memo 
rials,— plans  for  a  rising  in  La  Vendee, 
schemes  for  an  invasion,  proposals  to  destro) 
the  French  fleet,  offers  to  take  Antwerp,  aiYcl 
plots  for  carrying  off  Buonaparte  from  tht 
opera-house,  snd  lodging  him  m  the  Tower  ol 
London.  This  last  was  his  favourite  proji^et^ 
and  well  it  might  be,  for  a  bolder  idea  nttwet 
entered  the  mind  of  man.  Imagine  the  ab< 
duction  of  the  emperor,  in  the  midst  of  hifl 
court  and  guards  and  his  good  city  of  Paris! 
Fancy  him  carried  off  by  the  unassisted  pro«v 
ess  and  dexterity  of  M.  TAbbe,  and  deposited 
in  the  Tower,  like  a  piece  of  old  armour,  or  a 
lion  newly  caught,  wnilst  all  France  was  star* 
ing  and  rnnning  about  in  search  of  her  ruler, 
like  the  Harlowe  family  after  the  enUvemeni 
of  Miss  Clarissa!  What  a  ma8ter-#trnfc« 
would  this  have  been !  Ministers,  as  he  used 
to  complain,  refused  to  avail  themseWes  of 
this  brilliant  idea,  thereby  prolonging  the  war 
and  incurring  a  needless  waste  of  lives  and 
treasure.  Indeed  any  little  misfortune  that 
befell  our  government,  the  sinking  of  an  East- 
Indiaman,  the  failure  of  an  expedition,  or  the 
loss  of  a  motion,  was  commonly  ascribed  by 
him  to  the  neglect  of  his  advice;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  any  eminent  success  in  the 
cabinet,  the  parliament,  or  the  field,  was  pret- 
ty sure  to  be  traced  up  by  him  to  some  one  of 
his  numerous  suggestions.  Of  the  victory  at 
Trafialgar,  for  instsnce,  we  English  people 
have  generally  attributed  the  merit  to  the  great 
commander  who  fell  in  the  fight;  but  (1  do  not 
exactly  remember  on  what  score^  he  claiined 
fall  half  of  the  honour;  and  doubtless  he  as- 
cribes  the  campaigns  in  Spain,  the  frost  m 
Russia,  the  burning  of  Moscow,  the  capio'^ 
of  Paris,  the  crowning  victory  at  WaterloOi 
and  the  restoration  and  establishment  of  the 
Bourbons,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly* 
to  the  effect  of  his  counsels.  I  would  lay  a 
wager  that  he  is  at  this  moment  wasting  reamB 
of  paper  in  memorialising  the  French  goreni* 
ment  on  this  subject,  as  Veil  as  favouring  them 
with  hints  on  any  other  that  falls  in  bis  way. 
In  the  matter  of  advice  and  projects,  his  libe-l 
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nllty  is  unbounded.  He  a]oDe,  of  all  the 
Bnmswiek-flqoare  coterie,  condescended  to  be- 
stow the  sllzhtest  atteotion  on  English  aflfairs, 
and  had  the  goodness  to  apply  himself  with 
unfeigned  earnestness  to  the  improvement  of 
our  condition.  Thus,  whilst  one  pocket  was 
&Ued  with  proposals  to  cut  off  the  French 
8nny«  and  schemes  to  blow  up  the  Tuilleries, 
(for  though  one  of  the  most  benevolent  and 
mild-tempered  men  on  earth,  he  was  a  perfect 
Gur  Vwx  on  paper,)  the  other  was  crammed 
irith  plans  to  pay  off  the  national  debt,  thoughts 
00  the  eommntation  of  tithes,  and  hints  for  a 
(fpneral  enclosure  bill.  He  had  usually  some 
little  private  projects  too,  and  many  an  un- 
wary iellow-speculator  hath  rued  his  patents 
fgr  making  coals  better  than  those  of  Newcas- 
tle out  of  dirt  and  ashes,  his  improved  Argand 
lamps,  and  self- working  fishing-nets.  In  short, 
he  was  a  thorough  projector,  one  that  *'  never 
was,  but  always  to  oe,*'  rich ;  quick,  imagina- 
nre,  plausible,  eloquent,  and  the  more  dan- 
eerous  because  he  was  thoroughly  honest,  and 
had  himself  an  entire  faith  in  one  scheme,  till 
it  was  chased  away  by  another,— a  bubble 
likf  the  rest  * 
Then  eame  the  chevalier  des  L — 


•  *'By  my  life, 


!         Ttmt  Davies  hath  a  mighty  pretty  wife!*' 

I 

,T?)e  chevalier  was  a  handsome  man  himself, 
:>n.  dark'visaged  and  whiskered,  with  a  look 
nther  of  the  new  than  of  the  old  French 
tchooU  fierce  and  soldierly;  he  was  accom- 
;«hihni,  !oo«  in  his  way,  played  the  flute,  and 
wrrite  «onf7S  and  enigmas;  but  his  wife  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  thing  be- 
lonviug  to  him;  not  that  she  was  a  beauty 
niher;  I  should  mthercall  her  the  prettiest  of 

'  pretty  women ;  she  was  short,  well-made,  with 

.  fior  black  eyes.  long  glossy  black  hair,  a  clear 
brown  complexion,  a  cocked-up  nose,  red  lips, 
whitft  teeth,  and  a  most  bewitching  dimple. 
'Hicre  was  a  tasteful  smartness  in  her  dress, 
ahich  with  a  gtniilksse  in  her  hair,  and  a 
pii]uancy  of  expression,  at  once  told  her  coun- 
ter, and  gave  a  promise  of  intelligence  and 
ftPirUner,  No  one  could  look  at  her  without 
b<-ia|r  persttaded  that  she  was  equally  sensible 
and  lively  ;  but  no  one  could  listen  to  her  with- 

<  ^ot  discovering  the  mistake.  She  was  the  sil- 
lifsi  FreDcii woman  I  ever  encountered,  —  I 
Ut^  met  with  some  as  stupid  among  my  own 
cc'fjotrywonipn ;  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should 
'»  «ny  thing  yield  the  palm  to  our  neighbours  ! 
M»r  DPVfT  opened  her  lips  without  uttering 
^nw  bkue»  Her  poor  husband,  himself  not 
tke  wisest  of  men,  quite  dreaded  her  speak- 
in?;  for,  besides  that  he  was  really  fond  of 
b»r,  he  knew  that  the  high-born  circle  of  which 
(be  formed  a  part,  would  be  particularly  on 
tW  watch  for  her  mistakes,  as  she  was  rotu^ 
r/^«the  daughter  of  a  farmer-general,  who 
bid  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  inhuman  tyranny 

*  of  RobespierrCf  leaving  her  no  dower  but  her 


beauty.  She  was  a  most  innocent  and  kind- 
hearted  person,  and  devotedly  attached  to  her 
husband;  and  yet  his  bitterest  enemy  could 
hardly  have  contrived  to  say  more  provoking 
things  to  and  of  him  than  she  did  in  her  fond- 
ness. I  will  give  one  instance;  I  might  give  fifty. 

L'Abbe  de  Lille,  the  celebrated  French  poet, 
and  M.  de  Calonne,  the  no  less  noted  ex-min- 
ister, had  promised  one  Saturday  to  join  the 
party  in  Brunswick-square.  They  came ;  and 
our  chevalier,  w^ho  had  a  tolerable  opinion  of 
his  own  powers  as  a  verse-maker,  could  not 
miss  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  display.  Ac- 
cordingly, about  half  an  hour  before  supper, 
he  put  on  a  look  of  distraction^  strode  hastily 
two  or  three  times  up  and  down  the  room, 
slapped  his  forehead,  and  muttered  a  line  or 
two  to  himself;  then  calling  hastily  for  pen 
and  paper,  began  writing  with  the  illegible 
rapidity  of  one  who  fears  to  lose  a  happy 
thought,  a  life-and-deatb  kind  of  speed ;  then 
stopped  a  moment,  as  pausing  for  a  word,  then 
went  on  again  fast,  fast ;  then  read  the  lines 
or  seemed  to  read ;  then  made  a  slight  alter- 
ation ; — in  short,  be  acted  incomparably  the 
whole  agony  of  composition,  and  finally  with 
becoming  diffidence  presented  the  impromptu 
to  our  worthy  host,  who  immediately  imparted 
it  to  the  company.  It  was  heard  with  the 
lively  approbation  with  which  verses  of  com- 
pliment, read  aloud  in  presence  of  the  author 
and  of  the  parties  complimented,  are  sure  to 
be  received ;  and  really,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
the  lines  were  very  neatly  turned.  At  last  the 
commerce  of  flattery  ceased.  Bows,  speeches, 
blushes,  and  apologies,  were  over ;  the  author's 
excuses,  the  ex-minister*s  and  the  great  poet's 
thanks,  and  the  applause  of  the  auoience,  died 
away;  all  that  could  be  said  about  the  im- 
promptu was  exhausted,  the  topic  was  fairly 
worn  out,  and  a  pause  ensued,  which  was  bro- 
ken by  madame  des  L  who  had  witnessed  the 
whole  scene  with  intense  pleasure,  and  now 
exclaimed,  with  tears  standing  in  her  beautiful 
eyes,  "How  glad  I  am  they  like  the  impromptu! 
My  poor  dear  chevalier !  No  tongue  can  tell 
what  pains  it  has  cost  him !  There  he  was  all 
yesterday  evening,  writing,  writing,— -all  the 
night  long — never  went  to  bed, — ajl  to-day- 
only  finished  just  before  we  came,— My  poor 
dear  chevalier !  I  should  have  been  so  sorry 
if  they  had  not  liked  his  impromptu !  Now 
he'll  be  satisfied."  Be  it  recorded  to  the 
honour  of  French  politeness,  that,  finding  it 
impossible  to  stop,  or  to  out-talk  her  (both 
which  experiments  were  tried),  the  whole 
party  pretended  not  to  hear,  and  never  once 
alluded  to  this  impromptu /at<  d  iotnV,  till  the 
discomfited  chevalier  sneaked  off  with  his 
pretty  simpleton,  smiling  and  lovely  as  ever, 
and  wholly  unconscious  of  offence.  Then,  to 
be  sure,  they  did  laugh. 

I  have  committed  a  great  breach  of  etiquette 
in  mentioning  the  chevalier  and  his  lady  before 
the  Baron  de  G.  and  his  daughter  Angelique.  I 
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I  question  if  the  baron  would  forgiye  me ;  for 
he  was  of  Alsace,  and,  tboagrh  he  called  him- 
self French,  had  Grerroan  blood  and  quarter- 
ings,  and  pride  enough  for  a  prince  of  the  em- 
pire. He  was  a  fin»4ookinff  man  of  fifty,  tall, 
upright,  and  active,  and  still  giving  tokens  of 
haying  been  in  his  vouth  one  of  the  handsomest 
figures  and  best  dancers  at  Versailles.  He 
was  the  least  gay  of  the  party,  perhaps  the 
least  happy ;  for  his  pride  kept  him  in  a  state 
of  prickly  defiance  against  all  mankind.  He 
had  the  miserable  jealousy  of  poverty,  of  one 
*' fallen  from  his  high  estate,"  suspected 
insults  where  they  were  never  dreamed  o(  and 
sifted  civility,  to  see  whether  an  affront,  a 
lurking  snake,  might  be  concealed  beneath  the 
roses.  The  smallest  and  most  authorized  pre- 
sent, even  fruit  and  game,  were  peremptorily 
rejected;  and,  if  he  accepted  the  Saturday- 
eveninff's  invitation,  it  was  evidently  because 
he  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  refuse  a  plea- 
sure to  his  daughter.  Angelique  was,  indeed, 
a  charming  creature,  fair,  blooming,  modest 
and  gentle,  far  more  English  than  French  in 
person,  manner,  and  dress,  doting  on  her  father, 
soothing  his  little  infirmities  of  temper,  and 
ministering  in  every  way  to  his  comfort  and 
happiness.  Never  did  a  father  and  a  daughter 
love  each  other  better;  and  that  is  saying 
much.  He  repaid  her  care  and  afiection  with 
the  most  unbounded  fondness,  and  a  liberality 
that  had  no  limit  but  his  power.  Mademoi- 
selle de  G.  was  the  best  dressed,  best  lodged, 
and  best-attended  of  any  lady  of  the  circle. 
The  only  wonder  was  how  the  baron  could 
afford  it.  Every  one  else  had  some  visible 
resource,  of  which  they  were  so  little  ashamed 
that  it  was  as  freely  communicated  as  any 
news  of  the  day.  We  all  knew  that  the  am- 
bassadress and  her  brother  the  marquis  lived 
together  on  a  small  pension  allotted  to  the  lady 
by  a  ibreign  court,  in  reward  of  certain  imputed 
services  rendered  to  the  Bourbons  by  her  hus- 
band; that  the  count  taught  French,  Latin, 
and  Italian ;  that  the  abbe  contrived  la  some 
way  or  other  to  make  his  projects  keep  him ; 
and  that  the  pretty  wife  of  the  chevalier,  more 
learned  in  bonnets  than  in  impromptus,  kept  a 
very  tasty  and  well-aocustomcKl  milliner's  shop 
somewhere  in  the  region  of  Craobourne-alley : 
but  the  baron's  means  of  support  continued  as 
much  a  puzzle  as  the  ambassador's  destination. 
At  last,  chance  let  me  into  the  secret.  Our 
English  dancing-master  waxed  old  and  rich, 
and  retired  from  the  profession ;  and  our 
worthy  governess  vaunted  loudly  of  the  French 
gentleman  whom  she  had  engaged  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  of  the  reform  that  woold  be  worked 
in  the  heads  and  heels  of  her  pupils,  grown 
heavy  and  lumpish  under  the  late  instructor. 
The  new  master  arrived ;  and,  whilst  a  boy 
who  accompanied  him  was  tuning  his  kit,  and 
he  himself  paying  his  respects  to  the  gover- 
ness, I  had  no  difficulty  in  discovering  under 
a  common  French  name,  my  acquaintance  the 


baion.  The  reeognition  vnui  mutuaU  I  shall 
never  forget  the  start  he  gave  when  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  cotillon,  he  espied  the 
little  girl  whom  he  had  been  used  to  Bee  at 
the  conier  of  the  supper-table  in  Bnuisirick- 
s<^uare,  every  Saturday  evening.  He  coloured 
with  shame  and  anger,  his  hand  trembled,  and 
his  voice  faltered  ;  bat  as  he  woold  not  know 
me,  I  had  the  discretion  not  to  appear  to  know 
him,  and  said  nothing  of  the  affair  till  I  again 
visited  my  kind  cousin.  I  never  saw  any  ooe 
more  affected  than  she  was  on  hearing  mj 
story.  That  this  cold,  proud,  hauffhty  man, 
to  whom  any  thing  that  savoured  of  haintlia- 
tion  seemed  terrible,  should  so  far  abase  bis 
nobility  for  An|relique  and  Independence,  was 
wonderful !  She  could  not  refrain  from  tell- 
ing her  husband,  but  the  secret  was  carefully 
guarded  from  every  one  besides ;  and,  except 
Uiat  they  showed  him  an  involuntary  increase 
of  respect,  and  that  I  could  not  help  drawiiipf 
myself  up  and  sitting  rather  more  upright 
than  ordinary  when  he  happened  to  look  at 
me,  nothing  indicated  any  suspicion  of  the 
circumstance. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fair  Angelioue,  who 
was  treated  with  the  customair  disregard 
shown  to  unmarried  beauties  by  her  coonttv- 
men,  (whose  devoirs  the  old  duchess,  the 
crooked  ambassadress,  and  the  squinting 
countess,  entirely  engrossed,}  was  gradually 
making  an  English  conquest  of  no  small  im- 
poitance.  The  eldest  son  of  a  rich  merchant, 
who  had  been  connected  with  our  host  in 
several  successful  speculations,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly intimate  with  the  family,  begged  to 
be  admitted  to  the  Saturday  evening  coterie. 
His  request  was  readily  granted ;  be  came  at 
first  from  curiosity,  but  that  feeling  was  soon 
exchanged  for  a  deeper  and  more  tender  pas- 
sion ;  and  at  last  he  ventured  to  disclose  bis 
love,  first  to  the  lady  of  his  heart,  and  then 
to  their  mutual  friend.  Neither  frowned  on 
the  intelligence,  although  both  apprehended 
some  difficulties.  How  would  the  oaron  look 
on  a  man  who  could  hardly  trace  his  ancestors 
farther  back  than  his  grandfather  1  And  how 
again  would  these  rich  citizens,  equally  prood 
in  a  different  way,  relish  an  alliance  with  a 
man  who,  however  highly  descended,  waa 
neither  more  or  less  than  adancing^^nastert 
But  pride  melts  before  love,  like  frost  in  the 
sonsnine.  All  parties  were  good  and  kind, 
all  obstacles  were  overcome,  and  all  faults 
forgotten.  The  rich  merchant  forgave  the 
baron's  poverty,  and  the  baron  (which  was 
more  difficult)  forgave  his  wealth.  The  call- 
ing which  had  only  been  followed  for  Ao- 
gelique's  sake,  was  for  her  sake  abandoned ; 
the  fond  father  consented  to  reside  with  her ; 
and  sunounded  by  her  lovely  family,  freed 
from  poverty  and  its  distressing  conscionsopsst 
and  from  all  the  evils  of  false  shame,  he  has 
long  been  one  of  the  happiest,  as  he  was  al* 
ways  one  of  the  best,  of^  rreoch  emigranls. 
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THE  INQUISmVE  GENTLEMAN. 

Oin  of  the  most  T«nar1nb1e  inst&nees  that 
I  know  of  that  genenlly  false  theorr  ^nhe 
nXiti%  MtiioD,*'  is  my  worthy  friend  Samuel 
Lynx,  Esq.,  of  Lynx  Hall  in  this  county  — 
counBOoly  called  the  InquisitiTe  Gentleman. 
Nerer  was  cognomen  better  bestowed.  Curi- 
osity fi,  indeed,  ^e  master^principle  of  his 
miad.tbe  life-blood  of  his  existence,  the  main- 
sprio;  of  STery  moyement. 

Mr.  Ltdx  is  an  oh)  bachelor  of  taripfe  for^ 
ti}oe  and  ancient  family;  —  the  Lynxes  of 
Lynx  Hal),  have  amused  themsefyes  with 
oTctlookln^  their  neighbours'  doings  for  many 
gmentioDS.  He  is  tall,  but  loses  something 
of  his  height  by  a  constant  habit  of  stoopiug; 
lie  carries  ms  head  projecting  before  his  body, 
—like  one  who  has  just  proposed  a  question 
and  is  bending  forward  to  receiye  an  answer. 
A  lady  beinff  asked,  in  his  presence,  what  his 
ffstaras  iBuicated,  replied  with  e<^ual  truth 
aad  politeness  a  most  inquiring  mind.  7*he 
coek-up  of  the  nose,  which  seems  from  the 
apaasiOD  and  moyement  of  the  nostrils  to  be 
snoffing  up  intelligence,  as  a  hound  does  the 
lir  of  8  dewy  morning,  when  the  scent  lies 
well ;  the  diaw-down  of  the  half-open  mouth 
^Mag  for  news ;  the  ereeted  chin ;  the 
wnnkted  forehead  ;  the  little  eager  sparkling 

Ses,  half  shut,  yet  fall  of  curious  meanings ; 
f  strong  red  eye-brows,  protruded  like  a  cat's 
whiskers  or  a  snail's  horns,  feelers^  which 
•eunlly  seem  sendent;  eyery  Itne  and  linea- 
mm  of  that  remarkable  physiognomy  betrays 
t  craTing  for  Information.  He  is  exceedingly 
thoTt«i^ted ;  and  that  defect  also,  although, 
OB  the  firat  blush  of  the  business,  it  might 
teem  a  disadyaatage,  conduces  materially  to 
tW  great  purpose  of  his  existence— the  know- 
Udg«  of  other  people's  affairs.  Sheltered  by 
ibt  infirmity,  our  *'  cuiious  impertinent  *'  can 
ftusfC  things  and  persons  through  his  glasses 
is  a  manner  whicn  eyen  he  would  scarcely 
vntQre  with  bsre  eyes.  He  can  peep  and 
pry  and  IM  and  handle,  with  an  effrontery 
aerer  equalled  by  an  unspeotacled  man.  He 
en  uk  the  name  and  parentage  of  eyery  Body 
IB  esmpany,  loss  oyer  eyery  book,  examine 
cvny  note  and  card,  pull  the  flowers  from  the 
r^Rs,  take  the  pictures  from  the  walls,  the  em- 
Mdery  from  your  work-box,  and  the  shawl 
otfjoor  back;  and  all  with  the  most  pro- 
^kiQg  eomposure,  and  just  as  if  he  was 
Amn^  the  right  thing. 

Hbs  propensity  seems  to  haye  been  bom 
vith  him*  He  pants  after  secrets,  just  as 
|tufptaa  thieye,  and  monkeys  break  china,  by 
iMineL  His  nurse  reports  of  him  that  he 
ams  peeping  into  the  world ;  that  his  yery 
CUM  weie  inierrogatiye,  and  his  experiments 
ifi  physics  90  many  and  so  dangerous,  that 
bffois  he  was  four  years  old,  she  was  fhin  to 
tie  his  hndi  behina  htm,  and  to  look  him  into 


a  dark  closet  to  keep  him  out  of  harm's  way, 
chiefly  moyed  thereto  by  his  ripping  open  his 
own  bed,  to  see  what  it  waa  made  of,  and 
throwing  her  best  gown  into  the  fire,  to  try  if 
silk  would  bum.  Then  he  was  sent  to  school, 
a  preparatory  achool,  and  yery  soon  sent  home 
again  for  incorrigible  mischief.  Then  a  pri- 
yate  tutor  undertook  to  instruct  him  on  the 
interrogatiye  aystem,  which  in  his  case  was 
obliged  to  be  reyersed,  he  asking  the  ques- 
tions, and  the  tutor  deliyering  the  responses — 
a  new  cast  of  the  didactic  ^rama.  Then  he 
went  to  college ;  then  aallied  forth  to  ask  hia 
way  oyer  Europe ;  then  came  back  to  fix  on 
his  paternal  estate  of  Lynx  Hall,  where,  ex- 
cept occasional  short  absences,  he  hath  so- 
journed oyer  since,  signalizing  himself  at 
eyery  atage  of  existence,  from  childhood  to 
youth,  from  youth  to  manhood,  from  manhood 
to  age,  by  the  most  liyely  and  perseyering 
curiosity,  and  by  no  other  quality  under  hea- 
yen. 

If  he  had  not  been  so  entirely  deyoid  of 
ambition,  I  think  he  might  have  attained  to 
eminence  in  aome  smaller  science,  and  have 
gained  and  receiyed  a  name  from  a  new 
moss,  or  an  undiscovered  butterfly.  His  keen- 
ness and  sagacity  would  also  have  told  well 
in  antiquarian  researches,  particularly  in  any 
of  the  standing  riddles  of  history,  the  Gowrie 
conspiracy,  for  instance,  or  the  guilt  of  queen 
Mary,  respecting  which  men  may  inquire  and 
puzzle  themselves  from  the  first  of  January 
to  the  last  of  December  without  coming  at 
all  nearer  to  the  solution.  But  he  has  no 
great  pleasure  in  literature  of  any  sort  Even 
the  real  parentage  of  the  Waverley  noyels, 
although  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  question 
comes  amiss  to  him,  did  not  interest  him 
quite  so  much  as  might  be  expected ;  perhaps 
because  it  was  so  generally  interesting.  He 
prefers  the  ••Bye-waya  to  the  High-ways'* 
of  literature.  The  secrets  of  which  every 
one  talks,  are  hardly,  in  his  mind,  *'  Secrets 
worth  knowing." 

Besides,  mere  quiet  guessing  is  not  active 
enough  for  hia  stirring  and  searching  faculty. 
He  delights  in  the  difficult,  the  inaccessible, 
the  hidden,  the  obscure.  A  forbidden  place 
is  his  paradise ;  a  board  announcing  **  steel- 
traps  and  spring  guns  '*  will  draw  him  over  a 
wall  twelve  feet  high ;  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  entered  Blue-beard's  closet,  although 
certain  to  share  the  fate  of  his  wives ;  and  has 
had  serious  thoughts  of  yisiting  Constantino- 
ple, just  to  indulge  his  taste  by  stealing  a 
glimpse  of  the  secluded  beauties  of  the  se- 
raglio—an adventure  which  would  probably 
haye  had  no  yery  fortunate  termination.  In- 
deed our  modem  peeping  Tom  has  encountered 
seyeral  mishaps  at  home  in  the  course  of  his 
long  search  aher  knowledge ;  and  has  gene- 
rally had  the  yery  great  aggrayation  of  being 
altogether  unnitied.  Once,  as  he  was  taking 
a  morning  riae,  in  trying  to  look  oyer  a  wall 
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a  little  higher  than  hifl  head,  he  raised  him- 
self in  the  saddle,  and  the  sasactous  qaadru- 
ped,  his  grey  pony,  an  animal  of  a  most 
accommodating  and,  congenial  spirit,  having 
heen,  for  that  daj,  discarded  in  favour  of  a 
younger,  eayer,  less  inquisitive  and  less  pa- 
tient steed,  the  new  beast  sprang  on  and  left 
him  sprawling.  Once,  when  in  imitation  of 
Ranger,  he  had  perched  himself  on  the  top- 
most round  of  a  ladder,  which  he  found 
placed  beneath  a  window  in  Upper  Berkeley- 
street,  he  lost  his  balance,  and  was  pitched 
suddenly  in  through  the  sash,  to  the  unspeak- 
able consternation  of  a  house-maid,  who  was 
rubbing  the  panes  within  side.  Once  he  was 
tossed  into  an  open  carriage,  full  of  ladies,  as 
he  stood  up  to  look  at  them  from  the  box  of  a 
stage-coach.  And  once  he  got  a  grievous 
knock  from  a  chimney-sweeper,  as  he  poked 
his  head  into  the  chimney  to  watch  his  ope- 
rations. He  has  been  blown  up  by  a  rocket; 
carried  away  in  the  strings  of  a  balloon ;  all 
bat  drowned  in  a  diving-bell :  lost  a  finger  in 
a  mashing-mill ;  and  broken  a  great  toe  by 
drawing  a  lead  pin-cushion  off  a  work-table. 
N.  B.  this  last-mentioned  exploit  spoilt  my 
worthy  old  friend,  Miss  Sewaway,  a  oeautiful 
piece  of  fine  netting,  ^*  worth,*'  as  she  em- 
phatically remarked,  *'  a  thousand  toes.'* 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  bodily  mischiefs 
that  have  befallen  poor  Mr.  Lynx.  The  mo- 
ral scrapes,  into  which  his  unlucky  propensity 
has  brought  him,  are  past  all  count.  In  his 
youth,  although  so  little  amorous,  that  I  have 
reason  to  think,  the  formidable  interrogatory 
which  is  emphatically  called  '*  popping  the 
question,"  is  actually  the  only  question  which 
he  has  never  popped ;— in  his  youth,  he  was 
very  nearly  drawn  into  wedlock  by  the  sedu- 
lous attention  which  he  paid  to  a  young  lady, 
whom  he  suspected  of  carrying  on  a  clandes- 
tine correspondence.  The  mother  scolded; 
the  father  stormed ;  the  brother  talked  of  sa- 
tisfaction ;  and  poor  Mr.  Lynx,  who  is  as  pa- 
cific as  a  Quaker,  must  certainly  have  been 
married,  had  not  the  fair  nymph  eloped  to 
Gretna  Green,  the  day  before  that  appointed 
for  the  nuptials.  So  he  got  off  for  the  fright. 
He  hath  undergone  at  least  twenty  challenges 
for  difierent  sorts  of  impertinences ;  hath  had 
his  ears  boxed  and  his  nose  pulled ;  hath  been 
knocked  down  and  horsewhipped ;  all  which 
casualties  he  bears  with  an  exemplary  pa- 
tience. He  hath  been  mistaken  for  a  thief,  a 
builifT,  and  a  spy,  abroad  and  at  home;  and 
once,  on  Uie  Sussex  coast,  was  so  inquisitive 
respecting  the  moon,  and  the  tide,  and  the  free 
trade,  that  he  was  taken  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  by  the  ditferent  parties,  for  a  smuggler 
and  a  revenue  ofhcer,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  shot  in  the  one  capacity,  and  hanged  in 
the  other. 

The  evils  which  he  inflicts  bear  a  tolerably 
fair  proportion  to  those  which  he  endures.  He 
is,  simply,  the  most  disagreeable  man  that 


lives.  There  is  a  curious  infelicity  about  him, 
which  carries  him  straight  to  the  wrong  point. 
If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  sore  Bubjeet,  be 
is  sure  to  press  on  it,  to  quettion  a  parvena  on 
his  pedigree,  a  condemned  author  on  bis  tra« 
gedy,  an  old  maid  on  her  age.  Beaidea  these 
iniquities,  his  want  of  sympathy  is  so  open 
and  undisguised,  that  the  most  loquacious 
egotist  loses  the  pleasure  of  talkin?  of  htoa- 
self,  in  the  evident  absence  of  all  feelings  or 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  hearer.  His  con* 
versation  is  always  more  like  a  judicial  ez« 
amination  than  any  species  of  social  ioter- 
course,  and  often  like  Uie  worst  sort  of  exam- 
ination—K^ross-questioning.  He  demands,  like 
a  secretary  to  the  inquisition,  and  you  answer 
(for  you  must  answer)  like  a  prisoner  on  the 
rack.  Then  the  man  is  so  mischievous !  be 
rattles  old  china,  marches  over  flowerbeds, 
and  paws  Irling's  lace.  The  people  at  ma- 
seums  and  exhibitions  dread  the  sight  of  him. 
He  cannot  keep  his  hands  from  moths  and 
humming-birds ;  and  once  poked  up  a  rattle- 
snake to  discover  whether  the  joints  of  the 
tail  did  actually  produce  the  sound  from  which 
it  derives  its  name ;  by  which  attack  that  pug- 
nacious reptile  was  excited  to  such  wrath  that 
two  ladies  fell  into  hysterics.  He  nearly  de- 
molished the  Invisible  Girl  by  too  rough  an 
inquiry  into  her  existence ;  and  got  tnniM  out 
of  the  automaton  chess-player's  territories,  in 
consequence  of  an  assault  which  he  committed 
on  that  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism.  To 
do  Mr.  Lynx  justice,  I  must  admit  that  ha 
sometimes  does  a  little  good  to  all  this  barm* 
He  has,  by  design  or  accident,  in  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  his  vocation,  hindered  two  or  three 
duels,  prevented  a  good  deal  of  poaching  and 
pilfering,  and  even  saved  his  own  house,  and 
the  houses  of  his  neighbours  from  divers  bur- 
glaries ;  his  vigilance  being,  at  least,  as  useful, 
in  that  way,  as  a  watchman  or  an  alarm-bell. 
He  makes  but  small  use  of  his  intelligence, 
however  come  bj^,  which  is,  perhaps,  ooeasion- 
ed  by  a  distinctive  difference  of  sex.  A  wo- 
man only  half  as  curious  would  be  prodi^rnl 
of  information — a  spendthrift  of  news.'  Mr. 
Lynx  hoards  bis,  like  a  miser.  Possession  ia 
his  idol.  If  I  knew  any  thing  which  I  par- 
ticulariy  wished  the  world  not  to  know,  I 
should  certainly  tell  it  to  him  at  once.  A  se- 
cret with  him,  is  as  safe  as  money  in  the  bank; 
the  only  peril  lies  in  the  ardour  of  his  pursuit* 
One  reason  for  his  ^reat  discretion  seems  to 
me  to  be  his  total  incapacity  of  speech -» in 
any  other  than  the  interrogative  mood.  His 
very  tone  is  set  to  that  key.  I  doubt  if  he 
can  drop  his  voice  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  or 
knows  the  meaning  of  a  full  stop.  Who  I 
What  %  When  ?  Where  1  How  T  are  his 
catchwords;  and  Eh?  bis  only  inteijectioo. 
Children  and  poor  people,  and  all  awkward 
persons  who  like  to  be  talked  to,  and  to  talk 
again, — ^but  do  not  very  well  ondersland  how 
to  set  about  it,  delight  in  Mr.  Lynx's  noiice. 
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His  OAtoebetiest  mode  of  convereation  eo- 
chaau  tbem*  especially  as  he  is  of  a  liberal 
tunif  and  has  gsDerally  some  loose  silver  in 
bi«  pocket  to  bestow  on  a  good  answerer. 
To  be  sore  the  rapidity  of  his  questions  some- 
times a  little  incommodes  our  country  dames, 
who  when  fairly  set  into  a  narrative  of  griey- 
aoces  do  not  care  to  be  interrupted ;  but  the 
honour  of  telling  their  histories  and  the  histo- 
Tie9  of  all  their  neigrhbours  to  a  gentleman, 
makes  ample  amends  for  this  little  alloy. — 
Thry  sre  the  only  class  who  can  endure  his 
society,  and  he  returns  the  compliment  by 
showing  a  Tery  decided  preference  for  theirs. 
ll>e  ofaaeure  has  a  remarkable  charm  for  him. 
To  enjoy  it  in  perfection,  hs  will  often  repair 
to  some  great  manufacturing  town  where  he 
is  wholly  unknown,  and  deposit  himself  in 
some  suburban  lodging,  in  a  new*built  row, 
with  poplars  before  the  door,  when,  inviting 
his  landlady  to  make  tea  for  him,  he  gains,  by 
aid  of  that  genial  beverage,  an  insight  into  all 
(he  loves  and  hatreds,  *' kitchen  cabals  and 
nanvry  mtsbaps**'—- in  a  word,  all  the  scandal 
of  the  town.    Then  he  is  happy. 

Travelling  is  much  to  his  taste;  as  are  also 
Staee  Coaches,  and  Steam  Packets,  and  Dili- 
gences, and  generally  all  places  where  people 
meet  and  talk,  especially  an  inn,  which  is 
capital  questioning  ground,  and  safer  than 
most  other.  There  is  a  license,  a  liberty,  a 
freedom  io  the  very  name,  and  besides  people 
do  not  stay  lonsr  enough  to  be  affronted.  He 
spends  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  these  pri- 
^iieeed  abodes,  and  is  well  known  as  the 
laquisitiTe  Gentleman,  on  most  of  the  great 
rp«ds«  although  his  seat  of  Lynx  Hall  is  un- 
doubtedly his  principal  residence.  It  is  most 
cooimodlously  situated,  on  a  fine  eminence 
overlooking  three  counties;  and  he  spends 
most  of  his  time  in  a  sort  of  observatory, 
which  he  has  built  on  a  rising  ground,  at  the 
edge  of  the  park,  where  he  has  mounted  a 
tHescope^  by  means  of  which  he  not  only 
oommaods  all  the  lanes  and  bye-paths  in  the 
neifhlioorhood,  but  is  enabled  to  keep  a  good 
Xofk  out,  00  the  great  northern  road,  two 
mil^  off^  to  oversee  the  stage-coaches,  and 
keep  Mtk  eye  on  the  mail.  The  manor  lies  in 
two  parisbea-^another  stroke  of  good  fortune ! 
•~4iinee  the  gossiping  of  both  villages  seems 
to  b^ong  to  him  of  territorial  right.  Vestries, 
work*hottses,  schools,  all  are  legitimately 
EToofld  oC  inquiry.  Besides  his  long  and  in- 
timale  acquaintance  with  the  neighbourhood 
Es  an  incaliroable  advantage,  to  a  man  of  his 
mm  of  mind,  and  supplies,  by  detail  and 
ounulcneas,  what  might  be  wanted  in  variety 
and  mvelty*  He  knows  every  man,  woman 
vid  ehild^  horse,  cow,  pig  and  dog,  within 
iolf  «  do£en  miles,  and  has  a  royal  faculty 
i{  not  forgetting*  so  that  he  has  always  plenty 
of  matter  for  questions,  and  most  of  the 
people  being  his  tenants,  answers  come  quick- 
!|.    He  wed 


As  I  live,  here  he  is !  just  alighting  from 
the  grey  poney,  asking  old  Dame  Wheeler 
what  makes  her  lame  on  one  side,  and  little 
Jemmy  White,  why  his  jacket  is  ragged  on 
the  other— bawling  to  both — Damp  Wheeler 
is  deaf,  and  Jemmy  stupid  :  and  she  is  an- 
swering at  cross  purposes,  and  he  staring 
with  his  mouth  open,  and  not  answering  at 
all,  and  Mr.  Lynx  is  pouring  question  on 
question  as  fast  as  rain-drops  in  a  thunder- 
shower^  Well  I  must  put  away  my  desk,  and 
my  papers,  especially  thttt^  for  T  should  not 
quite  like  to  have  the  first  benefit  of  the  true 
and  faithful  likeness,  which  I  have  been 
sketching;  I  must  put  it  away;  folding  and 
sealing  will  hardly  do,  for  though  I  don't 
think— I  can  scarcely  imacfine,  that  he  would 
actually  break  open  a  sealed  packet, — yet  man 
is  frail ;  I  have  a  regard  for  my  old  friend, 
and  will  not  put  him  in  the  way  of  temptation. 
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THE  OLD  nOUSE  AT  ABERLEIGH. 

June  25th. — What  a  glowing,  glorious  day ! 
Summer  in  its  richest  prime,  noon  in  its  most 
sparkling  brightness,  little  white  clouds  dap- 
pling the  deep  blue  sky,  and  the  sun,  now 
partially  veiled,  and  now  bursting  through 
them  with  an  intensity  of  lifrht !  It  would 
not  do  to  walk  to-day,  professedly  to  walk,— 
we  should  be  frightened  at  the  very  sound ; 
and  yet  it  is  probable  that  we  may  be  beguiled 
into  a  pretty  long  stroll  before  we  return  home. 
We  are  going  to  drive  to  the  old  house  at 
Aberleigh,  to  spend  the  morning  under  the 
shade  of  those  balmy  firs,  and  amongst  those 
luxuriant  rose-trees,  and  by  the  side  of  that 
brimming  Loddon  river.  "  Do  not  expect  us 
before  six  o'clock,"  said  I,  as  I  left  the  house ; 
"  Six  at  soonest !"  added  my  charming  com- 
panion ;  and  off  we  drove  in  our  little  pony 
chaise  drawn  by  our  old  mare,  and  with  the 
good-humoured  urchin,  Henry's  successor,  a 
sort  of  younger  Scrub,  who  takes  care  of  horse 
and  chaise,  and  cow  and  garden,  for  our  cha- 
rioteer. 

My  comrade  in  this  homely  equipage  was 
a  young  lady  of  high  family  and  higher  endow- 
ments, to  whom  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  and 
her  own  naturalness  of  character  and  sim- 
plicity of  taste  gave  an  unspeakable  enjoyment. 
She  danced  the  little  chaise  up  and  down  as 
she  got  into  it,  and  laughed  for  very  glee  like 
a  child.  Lizzy  herself  could  not  have  been 
more  delighted.  She  praised  the  horse  and 
the  driver,  and  the  roads  and  the  scenery,  and 
gave  herself  fully  up  to  the  enchantment  of  a 
rural  excursion  in  the  sweetest  weather  of 
this  sweet  season.  I  enjoyed  all  this  too; 
for  the  road  was  pleasant  to  every  sense. 
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winding  through  narrow  lanes,  under  faigrh 
elms,  and  between  hedges  ffarlanded  with 
woodbine  and  roee-trees,  whilst  the  air  was 
scented  with  the  delidons  fragrance  of  blos- 
somed beans,  I  enjoyed  it  all, — but  I  beliere 
my  principal  pleasure  was  deziyed  from  my 
companion  herself. 

Emily  L.  is  a  person  whom  it  is  a  privilege 
to  know.  She  is  cjuite  like  a  creation  of  me 
older  poets,  and  might  pass  for  one  of  Shak- 
speare*s  or  Fletcher*s  women  just  stepped 
into  life ;  quite  as  tender,  as  playud,  as  gentle, 
and  as  kind.  She  is  clever  too,  and  has  all 
the  knowledge  and  accomplishments  that  a 
carefully-conducted  education,  acting  on  a 
mind  of  singular  clearness  and  ductility,  ma- 
tured and  improved  by  the  very  best  company, 
can  bestow.  But  one  never  thinks  of  her 
acquirements.  It  is  the  charming  artless 
character,  the  bewitching  sweetness  of  man- 
ner, the  real  and  universal  sympathy,  the 
quick  taste  and  the  ardent  feeling,  that  one 
loves  in  Emily.  She  is  Irish  by  birth,  and 
has  in  perfection  the  melting  voice  and  soft 
caressing  accent  by  which  her  fair  country- 
women are  distinguished.  Moreover  she  is 
pretty — I  think  her  beautiful,  and  so  do  all 
who  have  heard  as  well  as  seen  her,— but 
pretty,  very  pretty,  all  the  world  must  con- 
fess ;  and,  perhaps,  that  is  a  distinction  more 
enviable,  because  less  envied,  than  the  **  pal- 
my state'*  of  beauty.  Her  prettiness  is  of  the 
prettiest  kind — ^that  of  which  the  chief  cha- 
racter is  youthful  ness.  A  short  but  pleasing 
figure,  all  grace  and  symmetry,  a  fair  blooming 
face,  beaming  with  intelligence  and  good-hu- 
mour ;  the  prettiest  little  ^t,  and  the  whitest 
hands  in  the  world ; — such  is  Emily  L. 

She  resides  with  her  maternal  grandmother, 
a  venerable  old  lady,  slightly  shaken  with  the 
palsy ;  and  when  together,  (and  they  are  so 
fondly  attached  to  each  other  that  they  are  sel- 
dom parted)  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest  combi- 
nations of  youth  and  age  ever  witnessed.— 
There  is  no  seeing  them  without  feeling  an 
increase  of  respect  and  affection  for  both 
grandmother  and  granddaughter — always  one 
of  the  tenderest  and  most  beautiful  of  natu- 
ral connections — as  Richardson  knew  when  he 
made  such  exquisite  use  of  it  in  his  matchless 
book.  I  fancy  that  grandmamma  Shirley  must 
have  been  just  such  another  venerable  lady  as 
Mrs.  S.,and  our  sweet  Emily— -Oh,  no !  Harriet 
Byron  is  not  half  good  enough  for  her!  — 
There  is  nothing  like  her  in  the  whole  seven 
volumes ! 

But  here  we  are  at  the  bridge !  Here  we 
mnst  alight!  **Thia  is  the  Loddon,  Emily* 
Is  it  not  a  beautiful  river  !  rising  level  with 
its  banks,  so  clear,  and  smooth,  and  peaceful, 
giving  back  the  verdant  landscape  and  the 
bright  blue  sky,  and  bearing  on  its  pellncid 
stream  the  snowy  water-lily,  the  purest  of 
flowers,  which  sits  enthroned  on  its  own  cool 
leaves  looking  chastity  itself,  like  the  lady  in 


beeomes  the 
which  are 
•ti«Bm»  like 


Comiuu     That  qoeenly  flower 
water,  and  so  do  the  statdy  twaos 
sailing  so  majestioally  down  the 
those  who 

-OaSL  Maiy*i  lake 
Float  double,  swan  and  ihadow." 

We  must  dismount  hen*  and  leave  Rkiiard 
to  take  care  of  our  equipage  oiidar  the  ahade 
of  these  trees,  whilst  we  walk  up  to  the  botiae : 
— See,  there  it  is !  We  must  cross  this  atile  ; 
there  is  no  other  way  now." 

And  crossing  the  stile  we  were  iminadiately 
in  what  had  been  a  drive  round  a  spaetooa 
paik,  and  still  retained  something  of  the  cha- 
racter, though  the  park  itself  hu  long  been 
broken  into  arable  fields^— end  in  fiill  Tiesr  of 
the  Great  House,  a  beautifnl  straetaie  of  Jamaa 
the  First's  time,  whose  glassless  vrindowa  and 
dilapidated  doors,  form  a  melancholy  eoncraat 
with  the  strength  and  entireness  of  the  rich 
and  massive  front. 

The  story  of  that  ruin-— for  saeh  it  i»— la 
always  to  me  singularly  aflTecting:— It  is  that 
of  the  decay  of  an  ancient  and  distiogniahed 
^^^7*  gradually  reduced  from  the  highest 
wealth  and  station  to  acted  poverty.  The 
house  and  park,  and  a  small  estate  aionnil  it« 
were  entailed  on  a  distant  eonshi,  and  ooold 
not  be  alienated ;  and  the  late  owner,  the  last 
of  his  name  and  lineage,  after  struggling  with 
debt  and  difficult]^,  fuming  his  own  landa» 
and  clinging  to  his  magnificent  home  with  a 
love  of  place  almost  as  tenacious  as  that  of 
the  younger  Foscari,  was  at  last  fotoed  to 
abandon  it,  retired  to  a  paltry  lodging  in  a  pal* 
try  town,  and  died  there,  about  twenty  yeoxa 
ago,  broken-hearted. 

His  successor,  bound  by  no  ties  of  aesoela* 
tion  to  the  spot,  and  rightly  judginff  the  leai* 
deuce  to  be  much  too  large  for  the  diminiahed 
estate,  immediately^  sold  the  superb  fixtttjtes, 
and  would  have  entirely  taken  down  the  houae, 
if,  on  making  the  attempt,  the  masonry  had 
not  been  found  so  solid  that  the  materials 
were  not  worth  the  labour.  A  great  part*  how* 
ever,  of  one  side  is  laid  open,  and  the^leodid 
chambers  with  their  carving  and  gilding,  are 
exposed  to  the  wind  and  rain-Hnd  raemonale 
of  past  grandeur.  The  grounds  have  been  left 
in  a  merciful  neglect;  the  park,  indeed*  ia 
broken  up,  the  lawn  mown  twiee  a  year  like 
a  common  hav«field,  the  grotto  monldering- 
inlo  ruin,  and  the  fish-ponda  choked  with 
rushes  and  aquatic  plants ;  but  the  shmbe  and 
flowering  trees  are  undestroyed,  and  have 
grown  into  a  magnificence  of  siie  aod  wild- 
ness  of  beauty,  saoh  as  we  may  imagine  thea 
to  attain  in  tl^ir  native  forests.  Nothing  can 
exceed  their  luxurianoe,  especially  in  the 
spring,  when  the  lilac  and  laburnum  and  double 
cherry  put  forth  their  gorgeous  blossoms.—- 
There  is  a  sweet  sadness  in  the  sight  of  such 
floweriness  amidst  such  desolation ;  it  seema 
the  triumph  of  nature  over  the  deslructtTe 
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poww  of  mm*  The  1^11016  plaeey  in  th«t  sea^ 
MO  moce  pftrtkiilaily,  is  fall  of  a  soil  and 
notbtogf  adaneholy,  reminding  me,  I  aeaioely 
know  why,  of  tome  of  tbe  deseripttoaa  of  n»« 
tonl  nenery  in  thenovela  of  Charlotte  Smith, 
wkuch  I  nad  when  a  girl,  and  which,  per- 
htm  for  that  veaaon,  hang  on  my  memory. 

But  hue  we  are,  in  the  smooth  graaay  ride, 

on  tb«top  (}f  a  steep  turfy  slope  desoendioe 

to  the  liver,  crowned  with  enoitnoiis  fOB  and 

b'liMS  of  eqnal  ^wth,  looking  across  the 

wiodtog  waters  into  a  sweet  peaceful  land- 

acaps  oif  9uint  meadows,  shnt  in  by  distant 

woods.    What  a  ftagrance  is  in  the  air  from 

tbe  balmy  itr^^reea  and  the  blossomed  limes  1 

What  sn  intensity  of  odoar!    And  what  a 

i  aittnanr  of  bees  in  tlie  lime-trees !    What  a 

leoil  those  little  winged  creatnres  xuake  ortr 

i  our  heads !    And  what  a  pleasant  sonnd  it  is ! 

^— die  pSsasaeteat  of  bosy  sounds,  that  which 

eomea  aasoeiated  with  all  that  is  good  aitd 

beaotifoI-4ndn8try  and  forecast,  and  sunshine 

aod  flowers.    Sorely  these  lime-trees  might 

•tors  a  hondrsd  hires ;  the  very  odoor  is  of  a 

I  boDied  richness,  cloying,  satiating. 

'    £auly  exclaimed  in  admiration  as  we  stood 

aoder  the  deep,  strong,  leafy  shadow,  and  still 

noieidiea  honey-suckles  trailed  their  nntrim- 

,  Bed  pioliision  in  ear  path,  and  roees,  really 

iraes,  alaaosi  totereepled  onr  passage. 

'*0,  Emily  !  farther  yet!  Fores  your  way 
!  by  that  jessamine— it  will  yield ;  I  will  take 
I  CDC  of  tide  stubborn  white  roee-boogh." -— 
I** Take  care  of  yonraelf! — ^Prey  take  care,'* 
I  said  my  lairest  friend ;  **  let  me  hold  back  the 
i  bonches." «—  After  we   had  won  oar  way 
i  tkroogii  Che  stnit,  at  some  expense  of  Teils  and 
,  doaaoee,  she  stopt  to  contemplate  and  admire 
iba  tall  graeefal  shmb,  whose  long  thorny  stems 
itpieading  in  every  direction  had  opposed  onr 
'  profieas,  and  now  wared  their  delicate  dns- 
ten  o?er  our  beads.    •'  Did  I  erer  think,**  ex- 
'thuned  she,  **  of  standing  nnder  the  shadow 
j  of  a  white  i  nee"  tree !    What  an  exqoisite  fra- 
mooa!    And  what  a  beautifol  flower!— eo 
pile,  and  white,  and  tender,  and  the  petals 
tbia  aod  smooth  as  silk  I    What  rose  is  it !" 
*'  Doo*t  yoa  know  f    Did  yoa  never  see  it  be- 
te!   it  is  rare  now,  I  oeHeTe,  end  seems 
arar  than  it  is,  beoanse  it  only  blossoms  in 
^  hot  samnera;  bat  this,  Emily,  is  the 
ODttk-fose,— that  yeiy  mnsk-rose  of  which 
Titania  talks,  and  which  is  worthy  of  Shak- 
ipaave  and  of  lier.    Is  it  nott  —  No!  do  not 
•oiell  10  it ;  it  is  less  sweet  so  than  other  reses ; 
^  oot  clasier  in  a  vase,  or  even  that  bunch 
ia  fmtt  boeora  will  perfume  a  large  room,  as 
K  does  this  summer  air."    **  Oh  !    we  will 
bk<  twenty  elnsteis,"  said  Emily.    **  I  wish 
CimdouuniDa  were  here  I    She  talks  so  often 
oTa  musk*ros04ree  that  grew  against  one  end 
^  bar  father's  house,    i  wish  she  were  here 
h>atethisr 

Beboiflg  her  wish,  and  well  laden  with 
■oilMessa,  planted,  perhaps,  in  the  days  of 


Shakspeare,  we  reached  the  steps  that  led  to 
a  square  summer-house,  or  banqueting-room, 
orerhanging  the  rirer ;  the  under  part  was  a 
boat-house,  whose  projecting  roof,  as  well  as 
the  walls,  and  the  very  top  of  the  little  tower, 
was  covered  with  ivv  and  woodbine,  and  sur« 
mounted  by  tufted  barberries,  bird  cherries, 
acacias,  covered  with  their  snowy  chains,  and 
other  pendent  and  flowering  trees.  Beyond 
rose  two  poplars  of  unrivalled  magnitude, 
towering  like  stately  columns  over  the  dark 
tall  firs,  and  giring  a  sort  of  pillared  and  ar* 
chiteotural  gmndeur  to  the  scene. 

We  were  now  close  to  the  mansion ;  but  it 
looked  sad  and  desolate,  and  the  entrance, 
choked  with  brambles  and  nettles,  seemed 
almost  to  repel  our  steps.  The  summer-house, 
the  beautifal  snmmer-nouse,  was  free  and  open 
and  inviting,  commanding  from  the  unglazed 
windows,  which  hung  high  above  the  water, 
a  reach  of  the  river  terminated  by  a  rustic  mill. 

There  we  sate,  emptying  our  little  basket 
of  firuit  and  country  cates,  till  Emily  was 
seized  with  a  desire  of  viewing,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Loddon,  the  scenery  which  had  so 
much  enchanted  her.  '*I  must,'*  said  she, 
**  take  a  sketch  of  the  iried  boat-house,  and 
of  this  sweet  room,  and  this  pleasant  win- 
dow ; — grandmamma  would  never  be  able  to 
walk  from  the  road  to  see  the  place  itself,  but 
she  must  see  its  likeness."  So  forth  we  sal- 
lied,  not  forgetting  the  dear  musk-roses. 

We  had  no  way  of  reaching  the  desired 
spot  but  by  retracing  our  steps  a  mile,  during 
the  heat  of  the  hottest  hour  of  the  day,  and 
then  following  the  course  of  the  river  to  an 
equal  distance  on  the  other  side ;  nor  had  we 
any  materials  for  sketching,  except  the  rum- 
pled paper  which  had  contained  our  repast, 
and  a  pencil  without  a  point  which  I  happened 
to  have  about  me.  But  these  small  uifficul- 
ties  are  pleasures  to  gay  and  happy  youth. 
Regardless  of  such  obstacles,  the  sweet  Emily 
bounded  on  like  a  fawn,  and  I  followed  de- 
lighting in  her  delight.  The  sun  went  in,  and 
the  walk  was  delicious ;  a  reviving  coolness 
seemed  to  breathe  over  the  water,  wafting  the 
balmy  scent  of  the  firs  and  limes ;  we  found  a 
point  of  view  presenting  the  boat-house,  tbe 
water,  the  poplare,  and  the  mill,  in  a  most 
felicitous  combination ;  the  little  straw  fruit- 
basket  made  a  capital  table;  and  refreshed 
and  sharpened  and  pointed  by  our  trusty 
lacquey's  excellent  knife  (your  country  boy  is 
never  without  a  good  knife,  it  is  his  prime 
tressure,)  the  pencil  did  double  duty; — first 
in  the  ektifbl  hands  of  Emily,  whose  faithful 
and  spirited  sketch  does  equal  honour  to  the 
scene  and  to  the  artist,  and  then  in  the  hum- 
bler ofiice  of  attempting  a  faint  transcript  of 
my  own  impressions  in  me  following  sonnet:— <- 

It  was  an  hour  of  ealnett  noon,  a  dav 
Of  ripest  mimmer;  o'er  the  deep  blue  sky 
White  tpeckled  clouds  came  sailing  peacefully, 

Haif-ahrouding  in  a  eheoker'd  veil  the  ray 
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Of  the  Ban*  too  ardent  elM,^what  time  we  lay 
By  the  smooth  Loddoo,  opposite  the  high 
Sreep  bank,  which  as  a  coronet  gloriouely 

Wore  itfl  rich  crest  of  firs  and  Hme-trees,  gav 
With  their  pale  taaaek;  while  from  oat  a  bower 

Of  ivy  (where  those  colamn'd  poplan  rear 
Their  heads)  the  ruin'd  boat-nouae.  like  a  tower. 

Flung  its  deep  shadow  on  the  waters  clear. 
My  Emily!  forget  not  that  calm  hoar, 

Nor  that  fair  scene,  by  Ihee  made  doubly  dear! 
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It  is  DOW  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  that  I, 
a  young  girl  just  freed  from  the  trammels  of 
schooldom,  went  into  a  remote  and  distant 
county,  on  a  visit  to  my  godfather,  to  make 
acquaintance  with  a  large  colony  of  my  rela- 
tions, and  behold  new  scenes  and  new  faces ; 
.  a  pleasure,  certainly;  but  a  formidable  and 
awful  pleasure,  to  a  shy  and  home-loving  girl. 
Nothing  could  have  reconciled  me  to  the  pros- 
pect of  encountering  so  many  strange  cousins, 
for  they  were  all  strangers,  but  my  strong  de- 
sire to  see  my  dear  and  venerable  god-papa, 
for  whom,  although  we  had  never  met  since 
the  christening,  I  entertained  the  most  lively 
affection, — an  affection  nourished  on  his  part 
by  kindnesses  of  every  sort,  from  the  huge 
wax-doll,  and  the  letter  in  print-hand,  proper 
to  the  damsel  of  six  years  old,  down  to  the 
pretty  verses  and  elegant  necklace,  his  birth- 
day greeting  to  the  young  lady  of  sixteen. 
He  was  no  stranger,  that  dear  god-papa !  I 
was  quite  sure  I  should  know  him  at  first 
sight,  quite  sure  that  I  should  love  him  better 
than  ever ;  both  which  predictions  were  veri- 
fied to  the  letter.  It  would  have  been  strange 
indeed  if  they  had  not. 

Mr.  Evelyn,  for  so  I  shall  call  him,  was  a 
gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  and  considera- 
ble fortune,  residing  in  a  small  town  in  the 
north  of  England ;  where  he  had  occupied  for 
the  last  fift^  years,  the  best  house,  and  the 
highest  station,  the  object  of  universal  respect 
and  affection,  from  high  and  low.  He  was 
that  beautiful  thing,  a  healthy  and  happy  old 
man.  Shakspeare,  the  master  painter,  has 
partly  described  him  for  me,  in  the  words  of 
old  Adam,— 

"Therefore  ray  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly.*' 

Never  was  wintry  day,  with  the  sun  smiling 
upon  the  icicles,  so  bright  or  so  keen.  At 
eighty-four,  he  had  an  unbent,  vigorous  per- 
son, a  fresh  colour,  long,  curling,  milk-white 
hair,  and  regular  features,  lighted  up  by  eyes 
as  brilliant  and  as  piercing  as  those  of  a 
hawk;  his  foot  was  as  light,  his  voice  as 
clear,  and  his  speech  as  joyous  as  at  twenty. 
He  had  a  life  of  mind,  an  alertness  of  spirit, 


a  brilliant  and  unfading  hilarity,  which  wet< 
to  him,  like  the  quick  blood  of  youth.  Time 
had  been  rather  his  friend  than  his  foe ;  had 
stolen  nothing  as  far  as  I  could  discover ;  Ami 
had  given  such  a  license  to  his  jokes  and  ht^ 
humour,  that  he  was  when  I  knew  him  ai 
privileged  a  person  as  a  court  jester  in  thi 
days  of  yore.  Perhaps  he  was  always  so! 
for,  independently  of  fortune  and  station,  hieli 
animal  spirits,  invincible  good-hum oor,  and  a 
certain  bustling  oiBciousness,  are  pretty  sure 
to  make  their  way  in  the  world,  especial  I5 
when  tliey  seek  only  for  petty  distinctions, 
He  was  always  the  first  personage  of  his 
small  circle ;  president  of  half  the  clubsr  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  steward  to  the  races ;  chair 
man  of  the  bench ;  father  of  the  corporation ; 
and  would  undoubtedly  have  been  member  foi 
the  town,  if  that  ancient  borough  had  not  hail 
the  ill  luck  to  be  disfranchised  10  soma  storm) 
period  of  our  national  history. 

But  that  was  no  great  loss  to  my  dear  god* 
father.  Even  the  bench  and  the  vestry,  al* 
though  he  presided  at  them  with  sufficient  rep* 
utation,  were  too  grave  matters  to  suit  his  tastw^ 
He  would  have  made  a  bad  police  magistrate j 
his  sympathies  ran  directly  the  contrary  wa^, 
Accordingly  he  used  to  be  accused  of  oertaui 
merciful  abuses  of  his  office  of  justice  of  tbe 
peace :  such  as  winking  at  vagrants  and  va< 
gabonds,  encouraging  the  Merry  Andrew,  and 
3)e  droll  fellow  Punch,  and  feeing  the  constft* 
hie,  not  to  tak|B  up  a  certain  drunken  fiddler, 
who  had  haunted  the  town,  man  and  boy,  these 
forty  years. 

lUces  and  balls  were  more  his  element 
There  he  would  walk  about  with  his  hands 
behind  him,  and  a  pleasant  word  for  every 
one ;  his  keen  eye  sparkling  with  gaiety,  aod 
his  chuckling  laugh  heard  above  all,  the  un- 
wearied patron  and  promoter  of  festivity  in  dl 
its  branches;  rather  than  the  dance  should 
languish,  he  would  stand  up  himself.  This 
indulgence  to  the  young,  orrather  this  sympatfaj 
with  enjoyment  wherever  he  found  it,  was  not 
confined  to  the  rich ;  he  liked  a  fair  or  a  revel 
quite  as  well  as  an  assembly,  perhaps  better, 
because  the  merriment  there  was  noisier, 
heartier,  more  completely  free  from  restraint. 
How  he  would  chuck  the  rosy  country  lasses 
under  the  chin,  and  Question  them  about  their 
sweethearts!  And  now  the  little  coquettes 
would  smile,  and  blush,  and  curtsy,  and  cry 
**  fie,"  and  enjoy  it !  That  was  certainly  w 
octogenarian  privilege,  and  one  worth  a  scoie 
or  two  of  years,  in  his  estimation. 

B  ut  these  diversions,  th  orough  1  y  as  he  entered 
into  their  spirit,  were  by  no  means  neeessanr 
to  his  individual  amusement  His  cheerful- 
ness needed  no  external  stimuli.  The  day  was 
too  short— life  itself,  although  so  prolonged, 
was  too  brief  for  his  busy  idleness.  He  hsd 
nothing  to  do,  followed  no  calling,  belonged 
to  no  profession,  had  no  estate  to  improve,  bo 
children  to  establish,  and  yet  (torn  moniiog  to 
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nfht  be  wm  employed  ttboat  eome  ragary  or 
other,  with  as  moeh  ardoar  as  if  the  fate  of 
the  oatioii  depended  on  his  speed.  Fishini^ 
and  fiddling,  shooting  and  coursing,  taming 
and  raniishiogN  nuking  bird-cages  and  picture- 
frames,  and  eaobag^-nets,  and  flies  for  angling, 
constrocting  charades,  and  tagging  yerses, 
v«rs  Qfily  a  few  of  his  occupations.  Then  he 
dftlUed  with  science  and  flirted  with  art ;  was 
in  a  small  way  a  connoisseur,  had  a  tolerable 
eodeetioD  of  prints,  and  a  Tory  bad  one  of 
peiotiogs,  and  wae  moreover  a  sort  of  virtuoso. 
I  had  not  been  two  days  in  the  house  before 
BT  good  sodfather  introduced  me  to  his 
museum,  along  room  or  rather  gallery,  where 
as  he  boasted,  and  I  well  believe,  neither  mop, 
DOT  broom,  nor  housemaid  had  ever  entered. 

Tliia  mnseom  was  certainly  the  dirtiest  den 
into  which  I  ever  set  foot ;  dark^  to  a  pitch, 
which  took  away  for  a  while  all  power  of  dis- 
tinguiahiBg  objects,  and  so  dusty  as  to  anni- 
hilate colour,  and  confuse  form.  1  have  a 
ftliffat  notion  that  this  indistinctness  was,  in 
the  prenent  instance,  rather  favourable  than 
otherwise  to  the  collection,  which  I  cannot 
help  suspecting,  was  a  thought  less  valuable 
}hui  its  owner  opined.  It  consisted,  I  believe 
(f^ir  one  cannot  be  very  sure,)  of  sundry  birds 
ifl  i^ass  cases  exceedingly  ragged  and  dingy ; 
of  sond nr  stuffed  beasts,  among  which,  the 
io*Hh  had  made  great  havoc ;  of  sundry  rep- 
uirs,  and  other  curiosities,  preserved,  pickled 
— ^wbsi  is  the  proper  word  1) — ^in  glass  bot- 
tles; of  a  great  heap  of  ores,  and  shells,  and 
tpir»,  eoverad  with  cobwebs ;  of  some  copper 
fiitts,  all  rust ;  of  half  a  mummy ;  and  a  bit 
of  Hoih  made  of  asbestos.  The  only  time  I 
tver  got  into  a  scrape  with  my  good-humoured 
^:«t  was  on  the  score  of  this  last^mentioned 
rrnsoTO.  Being  assured  by  him  that  it  was 
U>*  veritable,  undoubted  asbestos,  which  not 
(n\y  resisto  the  action  of  Are,  bnt  is  actually 
risanaed  by  Chat  element,  I  proposed,  seeing 
tQw  ^etj  much  it  needed  purification,  that  it 
*liiHilcl  undergo  a  fiery  ablution  forthwith ;  bnt 
thai  ordral  was  rejected  as  too  daogerous;  and 
I  Bkys#if  eertainly  considered  for  five  minutes 
m  dsogipfous  too— something  of  an  incendiary, 
t  female  Guy  Vaaz — ^I  was  lucky  enough  to 
io  avray  the  impression  by  admiring,  very 
boacstiy,  some  newly-caught  butterflies, — 
pivciy  taaects,  and  not  yet  spoiled, — which 
Mtfipifd  one  side  of  a  long  table.  They  were 
^kcd  lo  my  mat  consternation  by  a  row  of 
iknlWt  which,  air.  Evelyn  having  lately  met 
viih  Ut.  GnlPs  book,  and  being  much  smitten 
■nb  Ciaato^I  beg  its  new  name's  pardon — 
P^frooloj^<*-had  purchased  at  five  shillings 
•  icjil  of  the  sexton,  and  now  descanted  on 
t- 1  v«tn  as  nnlike  Hamlefs  as  possible. 

Tbe  mnaeom  was  hung  round  with  festoons 
«  bitd^s  eggs«  strong  necklaoe-fashion,  as 
^7*  am  wnoK  to  thread  them,  being  the  part 
'^  M  osateota^  which,  next  perhaps  to  his 
*^  playtbtBga  the  skulls, 'its  owner  valued 


most  Indeed  they  had  an  additional  charm 
in  his  eyes,  by  being  mostly  the  trophies  of 
his  own  exploits  from  childhood  downwards. 
Bird-nesting,  always  his  favourite  sport,  had 
been,  since  he  had  dabbled  in  natural  history, 
invested  with  the  dignity  of  a  pureuit.  He 
loved  it  as  well  as  any  child  in  the  parish ; 
had  as  keen  an  eye  to  his  game,  and  as  much 
intrepidity  in  its  acquisition ;  climbed  trees, 
delved  into  hedge-rows,  and  no  more  minded 
a  rent  garment,  or  a  tumble  into  a  ditch,  than 
an  urchin  of  eight  yeara  old.  The  butterflies 
too,  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  his  own  catch- 
ing. I  have  myself  seen  a  chase  after  a  moth, 
that  mi^ht  serve  as  a  companion  to  that  grand 
Peter-Pmdaric,  '*8ir  Joseph  Banks  and  the 
emperor  of  Morocco;'*  but  my  godfather  had 
the  better  of  the  sport— he  knocked  down  Am 
insect 

To  return  to  our  museum.  The  last  article 
that  I  remember,  was  a  prodigrious  bundle 
of  autographs,  particularly  unselect ;  where 
Thomas  Smith,  date  unknown,  figured  by  the 
side  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  John  Brown, 
equally  incognito,  had  the  honour  of  being 
tied  up  with  Queen  Elizabeth.  I  would  not' 
be  very  certain  either  that  there  might  not 
be  an  occasional  forgery  among  the  greater 
names  i  not  on  the  part  of  the  possessor,  he 
would  Qs  soon  have  thought  of  forging  a  bank 
bill,  but  on  that  of  the  several  vendera,  or 
donors,  which  last  class  generally  came,  auto- 
graph in  hand,  to  beg  a  favour.  Never  was 
any  human  being  so  complete  a  subject  for 
imposition — so  entirely  devoid  of  guile  him- 
self, so  utterly  unsuspicious  of  its  existence 
in  othera.  He  lived  as  if  there  were  not  a 
lie  in  the  world ;— blessed  result  of  a  frank 
and  ardent  temperament,  and  of  a  memory  so 
happily  constituted  that  it  retained  no  more 
trace  of  past  evil,  than  of  last  year's  clouds. 

His  living  collection  was  quite  as  large, 
and  almost  as  out  of  the  way,  as  his  dead 
one.  He  was  an  eminent  bird-fancier,  and 
had  all  sorts  of  ^'smale  foules,"  as  old  Chau- 
cer calls  them,  in  every  variety  of  combina- 
tion, and  in  different  stages  of  education ;  for 
your  professed  bird-fancier,  like  your  profess- 
ed florist,  is  seldom  coni|r)t  to  let  nature 
alone.  Starlings,  jays,  and  magpies,  learning 
to  talk;  bulfinches  and  goldfinches  learning 
tunes  from  a  barrel  organ ;  linnets  brought 
up  under  a  wood-lark,  unlearning  their  own 
notes  and  studying  his;  nightingales,  some 
of  the  earliest  known  in  those  parts,  learning 
to  live  north  of  Trent ;  all  sorts  of  canaries, 
and  mule  birds,  and  nests  full  of  young  things 
not  yet  distinguishable  from  eacn  other,  made 
up  the  mlsceUaneous  contents  of  his  aviary. 
He  had  also  some  white  mice,  a  tame  squirrel, 
and  a  very  sagacious  hedge-dog ;  and  he  had 
had  a  tortoise,  which  by  an  extraordinary  ex- 
ertion of  ingenuity,  he  had  contrived  to  kill, 
— a  feat,  which  a  road  wagon  going  over  the 
poor  animal  wotild  have  fallM  to  perform. 
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This  waa  the  manner.  The  tortoise*  as^  most 
people  know,  is  for  about  six  months  in  the 
year  torpid,  and  generally  retires  under  ffroand 
to  enjoy  his  hdf  year's  nap :  he  bad  been 
missing  some  days,  when  the  old  gardener 
dug  him  up  out  of  a  cabbage-bed,  and  brought 
him  in  for  dead.  My  godfather,  forgetting 
his  protegees  habits,  and  just  fresh  from  iBa£ 
ing  some  book  on  the  c^cacy  of  the  warm 
bath,  (he  was  a  great  man  for  specifies,)  soused 
the  unlucky  land-crab  into  hot  water,  and 
killed  him  outright.  All  that  could  be  done 
to  repair  the  mischief  was  tried,  and  he  was 
finallY  replaced  in  his  old  burrow,  the  cab- 
ba^e-oed,  but  eyen  burying  him  failed  to 
bring  him  to  life  again.  This  misadTentuie 
rather  damped  Mr.  Evelyn's  aeet  for  outland- 
ish favourites.  After  all,  his  real  and  abiding 
pets  were  children— children  of  all  ages, 
from  six  months  old  to  twelve  yean.  He  nad 
much  of  the  child  in  his  own  composition ; 
his  sweet  and  simple  nature,  hb  restlessness 
and  merriment,  hiurmonized  with  theirs  most 
completely.  He  loved  a  game  at  romps  too, 
as  well  as  they  did,  and  would  join  in  all 
their  sports  from  battledore  and  shuttlecock, 
to  puss  in  the  comer.  He  had  no  child  of 
his  own— (have  I  not  said  that  he  was  mar- 
ried t)— no  child  whom  he  had  an  absolute 
nahi  to  spoil ;  but  be  made  all  the  children 
of  the  place  serve  his  tarn,  and  right  happy 
were  they  to  be  spoiled  by  Mr.  Evmyn. 

They  ^1  fiockea  around  him,  guided  by  that 
remarkable  instinct,  by  which  the  veriest  baby 
can  detect  a  person  who  really  loves  it ;  ran 
after  him  when  he  rode  on  horseback,  thrust 
their  little  hands  into  his  when  he  walked, 
and  hung  round  tibe  stone  porch  in  which  he 
had  the  habit  of  «tting  on  a  summer  after- 
noon, reading  the  newspaper  in  the  sun,  and 
chatting  to  the  passers  by,  (for  he  knew  every 
soul  in  the  place,  gentle  or  simple)  holding  a 
long  dialogne  with  one,  sending  a  jest  after 
another,  and  a  kind  nod  to  the  third.  Thither 
his  clients,  the  children,  would  resort  every 
evening,  as  much,  I  verily  believe,  for  the 
love  of  their  patron  as  for  tbe  gingerbread, 
apples,  and  halfpence,— the  tops,  marbles, 
and  balls,  which  used  to  issue  firom  those 
capacious  magaziaes,  his  pookelB. 

The  house,  to  which  this  porch  belonged, 
was  well  suited  to  the  tastes  and  station  of 
its  owner  ;^-«tately,  old-fashioned,  and  spa- 
cious; situate  in  ihe  principal  street,  and 
commanding  the  market-place,—*  mansion  in 
a  town.  Behind  was  a  rormal  garden  in  the 
Dutch  styler-^terraces,  and  be£i  of  flowers, 
and  tall  yew  hedges,  and  holly  and  box  cut 
into  various  puzaling  shapes,  dragons,  pea- 
eocks,  lions,  and  swans.  Within  doors  all 
was  equally  prscise  and  out- of  date,  beinsr 
(except  the  museum)  under  the  specta]  and 
exclusive  dominion  of  the  lady  of  the  bouse. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  formed  Just  the  contrast  with 
her  husband  which  is  said  to  tell  best  in 


matrimony.  She  was  nearly  twenty  years 
younger  m  actual  age,  but  seemed  twenty 
years  older  from  the  mere  absence  of  his 
vivacity.  In  all  essential  points  they  agreed 
perfecUy ;  were  equally  charitable,  generous, 
Lo^pitable,  and  just ;  but  of  their  minor  dxf* 
ferences  there  was  no  end.  She  was  grave, 
and  slow,  and  formal— upright,  lliia,  and 
pale ;  dressed  with  a  sort  or  sober  splendoiir ; 
wore  a  great  <|uantity  of  old-fat^ioned  jewel- 
lery; went  airing  every  day;  and  got  Qp« 
break^Asted,  dinea,  supped,  and  went  to  bed 
at  exactly  the  same  minute,  the  whole  year 
round,— clock-work  was  never  moas  regular. 
Then  she  was  addicted  to  a  fussing  and 
fidffety  neatness,  such  as  is  held  proper  to 
old  maids  and  Dutch  women,  and  kept  the 
house  afloat  with  perpetual  seoorinos.  More- 
over she  had  a  hatred  of  motion  and  idleness, 
and  pursued  as  a  duty  some  long  tiresome 
useless  piece  of  handy-work.  Knitting  a 
carpet,  for  instance,  or  netting  a  veiL,  or  oon- 
structing  that  hideous  piece  of  female  joinery, 
a  patch-work  counterpane.  The  room  m 
wmch  J  slept  bore  notable  testimony  to  her 
industary;  the  whole  fringe  of  the  bed  and 
window-curtains  being  composed  of  her  knot- 
ting, and  Ae  heardi»rug  of  her  work,  as  well 
as  a  chair,  miscalled  easy,  stuffed  into  a  hard- 
ness bumping  against  you  in  every  direetloo, 
and  covered  wiu  huge  flowers,  in  small  tent 
stitoh,  flowers  that  would  have  done  honour 
to  the  gardens  of  Brobdignag.  Besides  this 
she  waa  a  senealogist,  and  used  to  bewilder 
herself  and  her  hearers  in  a  lab3rrinth  of  pedi- 
gree, which  even  at  this  distance  of  tiaae,  it 
gives  me  a  head-ache  to  think  of;  nay,  she 
was  so  unmerciful  as  to  expect  that  I  should 
undentand  and  recollect  all  the  intricanes  of 
my  own  descent,  and  how  I  came  to  be  of  ktn 
to  the  innumerable  oouains  to  whom  she  in- 
troduced me, — I  could  as  soon  have  learnt 
that  despair  of  my  childhood,  the  multiplica- 
tion table. 

All  this  might  seem  to  compose  no  very 
desirable  companion  for  an  idle  giri  of  slxlsen ; 
but  I  had  not  been  a  week  in  the  bouse  before 
I  loved  her  very  nearly  as  well  as  my  dear 
godfather,  although  in  a  different  way.  Her 
morongh  goodnees  made  itself  felt,  and  she 
was  so  penectly  a  gentlewoman,  so  constantly 
considerate  and  kind,  so  liberal  and  eharitable, 
in  deed  and  word,  that  nobody  eould  help 
loviuff  Mre.  Evelyn.  Besides,  we  had  one 
taste  in  common,  a  fondness  for  her  peculisr 
territory,  the  orchsid,  a  large  ^nauy  spot 
covered  with  fine  old  fruit  trees,  dividsd  from 
the  flower  garden  on  the  north  by  a  nagnifi* 
cent  yew  hedge,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a 
filbert  walk,  on  the  other  by  the  high  ivied 
stone  wall  of  the  potagerie,  and  sloping  down 
on  the  south  to  a  broad  sparkling  rivuirt, 
which  went  dancing  along  like  a  thing  of 
life,  (as  your  northern  rivulet  is  apt  to  do) 
forming  a  thoosand  tiny  baya  and  promonto> 
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riei,  and  letting  in  a  prospect  of  mntchlees 
Venitj.  F^DCj  a  winmng  woodland  valley, 
a  roral  bridge,  a  yillap,  with  its  gothic 
cbuitht  and  a  tteep  aoclirity  crowned  with  the 
niioB  of  a  Teneraole  castle,  thrown  together 
with  a  felicity  of  form  and  colouring,  which 
might  beseem  a  landseaps-painter's  dream, 
and  yoa  will  have  a  £dnt  idea  of  the  view 
from  that  oicfaard.  Under  Uie  yew  hedge^ 
on  a  saonv  bank  thickly  set  with  roses  and 
booeysneklea,  and  flowers  and  sweet  herbs, 
were  Mrs.  BTelyn's  pets,  her  only  pets,  the 
bees.  She  was  so  fond  of  them,  and  visited 
diem  90  often,  that  I  used  to  wonder  that  she 
sUowed  them  to  be  taken ;  bnt  her  love  of 
bses  was  balanced  by  her  extraordinary  pie- 
dilectioa  for  honey;  honey,  especially  wnen 
eaten  in  the  comb,  was,  in  her  mind,  a  spe- 
cific for  all  diseases,  an  noiversal  panacea, 
the  troe  elixir  vite.  She  imputed  ner  own 
good  heailh  entirely  to  this  salutary  regimen ; 
and  was  snre  to  trace  every  illness  she  heard 
of,  to  some  neglect  of  honey-eating.  That 
ii»  never  coald  prevail  on  her  husband  to  taste 
Ibis  natural  bauam  (as  she  was  wont  to  call 
h)  must  have  been  the  great  evil  of  her  mat- 
rimonial life.  Every  morning  did  she  predict 
death  or  disesse  to  the  sturdy  recusant ;  and 
every  morning  was  she  answered  bv  the  same 
keen  glance  of  the  lauffhing  hazel  eye,  and 
the  same  arch  nod  of  d^ance.  There  he  sat, 
a  living  witness  that  man  might  thrive  with- 
oQt  hoaey.    It  was  really  too  provoking. 

Another  point  in  dispute  between  them  arose 
oQt  of  Mr.  Evelyn*s  extraordinary  addiction 
to  Batch-making.  He  always  insisted  on  call- 
ing marriaffe  a  happy  ceremony,  although  one 
•Iwald  think  he  baa  attended  weddings  enough 
to  know  thai  a  fiineral  is  generally  lively  in 
tke  comparison ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  dear 
n  he  held  his  genuine  asbestos,  a  piece  of 
bride-cake,  drawn  nine  times  through  the  ring, 
vosld  for  the  time  being  have  been  held  the 
pester  treasure.  Acemiogly,  he  vras  the 
feneral  confidant  of  all  courtships  of  gentility 
within  ten  miles,  and  even,  with  all  deference 
he  tl  spoken,  of  some  wooinge,  which  had  no 
l>eadltty  to  boast ;  for  his  taste  being  known, 
nd  his  abilities  in  that  line  duly  appreciated, 
hmli  tb«  yooths  in  the  town  came  bowing  to 
bis  honour  to  beg  his  good  word.  To  his  ho- 
Dcsr's  good  word  and  nis  own  goodly  person, 
6d  John  Bell,  head-waiter  of  the  Greyhound, 
ovp  the  lelicity  of  calling  the  buxom  widow 
Wilson,  the  rich  landlady  of  that  well-accus- 
tflowd  Isn,  Mrs.  Bell.  To  his  honour's  good 
Tad  and  a  threatened  loss  of  custom,  was 
ftobcrt  Heron,  the  smart  younr  linen-dreper, 
iidebtod  for  the  fair  hand  of  Margaret  Car, 
tc4e  beifMS  of  Arehy  Car,  Scotchman,  and 
Wber,  between  whom  and  old  Robert  Heron 
» Gapolel  and  Montagu  feud,  originating  in  a 
yuxT^  about  their  respective  countries,  had 
•.b«isted  for  s  dozen  yeare.  Nothing  short 
«<my  goHf;>t}»pr'«  threatening  to  learn  to  shave, 


could  have  brought  that  Romeo  and  Juliet  to- 
gether. His  honour  related  these  exnloits 
with  Great  complacency,  whilst  his  wire  did 
not  fail  to  remind  him  of  the  less  fortunate  ex- 
ertions of  his  talent ; — ^how  his  influence  gain- 
ed poor  Will  the  blacksmith  his  shrew,  or  Jem 
the  gardener  his  dawdle.  But  such  accidents 
will  befall  tiie  ablest  diplomatists.  The  grand 
object  of  his  schemes  at  present  was  an  union 
between  two  individuals  of  his  own  house- 
hold. Mre.  Evelyn^s  pereonal  attendant  was 
a  stiff  perpendicular  old  maid,  bony  and  mea- 
gre in  her  pereon,  with  red  hair,  and  some- 
thing of  a  vinegar  aspect, — ^for  the  rest  a  well- 
btentioned  woman,  and  a  valuable  servant. 
Mr.  Evelyn  had  been  looking  <out  for  a  sweet- 
heart for  this  smiable  damsel,  (Mra.  Emble- 
ton  by  name)  for  the  last  ten  yeare,  and  had 
begun  to  despair  of  success,  when  all  at  once 
it  oconned  *to  him  to  strike  up  s  match  be- 
tween her  and  his  fat  coachman,  Samuel^-a 
round  jolly  old  bachelor,  blunt  and  bluff,  with 
a  broad  red  face,  a  knowing  grin,  and  a  most 
magnificent  coachmanlike  wig.  He  began  in 
due  form  by  rallying  Mre.  Embleton  on  her 
conquest.    Mra.  Embleton  minced  and  sim- 

Eered—- no  objection  in  that  quarter!  Then 
e  consulted  Mre.  Evelyn, — Mre.  Evelyn  re- 
monstated ;  that,  however,  he  knew  by  ex- 
perience, might  be  overcome.  Then  he  laughed 
at  Samuel, — Samuel  whistled  ; — ^that  was  re* 
ther  dismaying.  The  next  day  he  returned  to 
the  charge — and  again  Samuel  whistled,— 
woree  and  worse !  A  third  time  his  master 
attacked  him,  and  a  third  did  Samuel  whistle. 
Any  body  but  my  godfather  would  have  de- 
spaired. He,  however,  did  not.  At  this  point 
stood  the  game,  when  I  left  the  north ;  and 
the  very  firet  letter  I  received  from  Mre.  Eve- 
lyn told  me  that  the  marriage  was  settled,  the 
wedding-day  fixedy  end  the  bride-cake  pur- 
chased. And  the  next  brought  tidings  (ror  I 
still  had  my  doubts  of  Samuel)  that  the  cere- 
mony was  actnallv  performed,  and  the  happT 
knot  tied  ;  and  Mra.  Evelyn  seemed  pacineo, 
and  the  bridegroom  resigned.  No  withstand- 
ing my  dear  godfather ! 


THE  OLD  GIPSY. 

Wk  have  few  gipsies  in  our  neighbourhood. 
In  spite  of  our  tempting  green  lanes,  our 
woooy  dells  and  heathy  commons,  the  rogues 
don*t  take  to  us.  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  too 
civilized,  too  cautious;  that  our  sheep-folds 
sre  too  closely  watched ;  our  barn-yards  too 
well  guarded ;  our  geese  and  docks  too  fast- 
ly  penned  ;  our  chickens  too  securely  locked 
up ;  our  little  pigs  too  safe  in  their  sty ;  our 
game  too  scarce;  our  laundresses  too  care- 
ful. In  short,  we  are  too  little  primitive ;  we 
have  a  snug  brood  of  vagabonds  and  poachem 
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of  our  own,  to  say  nothing  of  their  regular  i 
followers,  constables  and  justices  of  the  peace: 
»-we  have  stocks  in  the  village,  and  a  tread- 
mill in  the  next  town  ;  and  therefore  we  go 
gipsy-less— a  misfortune  of  which  every  land- 
scape painter,  and  every  lover  of  that  living 
landscape,  the  country,  can  appreciate  the  ex- 
tent. There  is  nothing  under  the  sun  that 
harmonizes  so  well  with  nature,  especially  in 
her  woodland  recesses,  as  that  picturesque 
people,  who  are,  so  to  say,  the  wild  genus— 
the  pheasants  and  roebucks  of  the  human 
race. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  we  used  to  see  a  gipsy 
procession  passing  along  the  common,  like  an 
eastern  caravan,  men,  women,  and  children, 
donkeys  and  dogs ;  and  sometimes  a  patch  of 
bare  earth,  strewed  with  ashes  and  surrounded 
with  scathed  turf,  on  the  broad  green  margin 
of  some  cross-road,  would  give'  token  of  a 
gipsy  halt;  but  a  regular  gipsy  encampment 
has  always  been  so  rare  an  event,  that  I  was 
equally  surprised  and  delighted  to  meet  with 
one  in  the  course  of  my  walks  last  autumn, 
particularly  as  the  party  was  of  the  most  in- 
nocent description,  quite  free  from  those  tall, 
dark,  lean,  Spanish-looking  men,  who,  it  must 
be  confessed,  with  all  my  predilection  for  the 
caste,  are  rather  startling  to  meet  with  when 
alone  in  an  unfrequented  path ;  and  a  path 
more  solitary  than  that  into  which  the  beauty 
of  a  bright  October  morning  had  tempted  me, 
could  not  well  be  imagined. 

Branching  off  from  the  high  road,  a  little 
below  our  village,  runs  a  wide  green  lane, 
bordered  on  either  side  by  a  row  of  young 
oaks  and  beeches  just  within  the  hedge,  form- 
ing an  avenue,  in  which,  on  a  summer  after- 
noon, yon  may  see  the  squirrels  disporting 
from  tree  to  tree,  whilst  the  rooks,  their  fel- 
low denizens,  are  wheeling  in  noisy  circles 
over  their  heads.  The  fields  sink  gently  down 
on  each  side,  so  that,  being  the  bottom  of  a 
natural  winding  valley,  and  crossed  by  many 
little  rills  and  rivulets,  the  turf  exhibits  even 
in  the  driest  summers  an  emerald  verdure. 
Scarcely  any  one  passes  the  end  of  that  lane, 
without  wishing  to  turn  into  it;  but  the  way 
is  in  some  sort  dangerous  and  difficult  for  foot 
passengers,  because  the  brooklets  which  in- 
tersect it  are  in  many  instances  bridgeless, 
and  in  others  bestridden  by  planks  so  decayed, 
that  it  were  rashness  to  pass  them ;  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  treacherous  and  boggy, 
and  in  many  places  as  unstable  as  water,  ren- 
ders it  for  carriages  wholly  impracticable. 

I  however,  who  do  not  dislike  a  little  diffi- 
culty where  there  is  no  absolute  danger,  and 
who  am  moreover  almost  as  familiar  with  the 
one  only  safe  track  as  the  heifers  who  graze 
there,  sometimes  venture  along  this  seldom- 
trodden  path,  which  terminates,  at  the  end  of 
a  mile  and  a  half,  in  a  spot  of  singular  beauty. 
The  hills  become  abrupt  and  woody,  the  cul- 
tivated enclosures  cease,  and  the  long  narrow 


valley  ends  in  a  little  green,  bordered  on  one 
side  by  a  fine  old  park,  whose  mossy  paling, 
overhung  with  thorns  and  hollies,  conit;9 
sweeping  round  it,  to  meet  the  rich  coppicfs 
which  clothe  the  opposite  acclivity.  Just 
under  the  high  and  irregular  paling,  ffhadt'd 
by  the  birches  and  sycamores  of  the  park,  and 
by  the  venerable  oaks  which  are  scatund 
irregularly  on  the  green,  is  a  dark  deep  po<>i, 
whose  broken  banks,  crowned  with  fern  an-i 
wreathed  with  briar  and  bramble,  have  an  f.ir 
of  wildness  and  grandeur  that  might  bare 
suited  the  pencil  of  Salvator  Rosa. 

In  this  lonely  place  (for  the  mansinD  to 
which  the  park  belongs  has  long  hei*n  unin- 
habited) I  first  saw  our  gipsies.    Thpy  hsd 
pitched  their  little  tent  under  one  of  the  (y^^i 
trees,  perhaps  from  a  certain  dim  sense  <■«*' 
natural  beauty,  which  those  who  live  with  na- 
ture in  the  fields  are  seldom  totally  without; 
perhaps  because  the  neighbourhood   of  tht 
coppices,  and  of  the  deserted  hall,  vtns  ^I^ 
vourable  to  the  acquisition  of  ?ame,  and  ot 
the  little  fuel  which  their  hardy  habits  re- 
quired.   The  party  consisted  only  of  four— 
an  old  crone,  in  a  tattered  red  cloak  and  bLicV 
bonnet,  who  was  stooping  over  a  kettle,  of 
which  the  contents  were  probably  as  savrurr 
as  that  of  Meg  Merrilies,  renowned  in  stcn' ; 
a  pretty  black-eyed  girl,  at  work  undi  t  lUv 
trees ;  a  sun-burnt  urchin  of  eight  or  nini',  c  >!• 
lecting  sticks  and  dead  leaves  to  feed  th^r 
out-of-door  fire,  and  a  slender  lad  two  or  thrr<* , 
years  older,  who  lay  basking  in  the  sun,  vriih 
a  couple  of  shabby  dogs  of  the  sort  cnlNd 
mongrel,  in  all  the  joy  of  idleness,  whiUt  a  ^ 
gnrave  patient  donkey  stood  grazing  hard-liv. , 
It  was  a  pretty  picture,  with  its  soft  auiumiml  j 
sky,  its  rich  woodiness,  its  sunshine,  itA  vc r-  < 
dure,  the  light  smoke  curling  from  the  fir'*. 
and  the  group  disposed  around  it  so  harmlt'>>. 
poor  outcasts !  and  so  happy — a  beautiful  )M>- 
ture!     I  stood  gazing  on  it  till  I  was  half 
ashamed  to  look  longer,  and  came  away  hi!f 
afraid  that  they  would  depart  before  1  could 
see  them  again. 

This  fear  I  soon  found  to  be  groundV^*. 
The  old  gipsy  was  a  celebrated  fortune-tfl)«'f. 
and  the  post  having  been  so  long  vacant,  j^Ih* 
could  not  have  brought  her  talents  to  a  heltir 
market.  The  whole  village  rang  with  th^*  pre- 
dictions of  this  modern  Cassandra — unlike-  ^  ^r 
Trojan  predecessor,  inasmuch  as  her  prnpfir- 
cies  were  never  of  evil.  1  myself  could  n'^i 
help  admiring  the  real  cleverness,  the  genuine 
gipsy  tact  with  which  she  adapted  her  f"f^ 
tellings  to  the  age,  the  habits,  and  the  know"  j 
desires  and  circumstances  of  her  clients.        ' 

To  our  little  pet  Lizzy,  for  instance,  a  dam- 
sel of  seven,  she  predicted  a  fairing;  to  Den 
Kirby,  a  youth  of  thirteen,  head  batter  of  the 
boys,  a  new  cricket'bal] ;  to  Ben*s  sister  Lucy* 
a  girl  some  three  years  his  senior,  and  jy^^ 
promoted  to  that  ensign  of  womanhood  a  c^p.  | 
she  promised  a  pink  topknot ;  whilst  for  Missj 
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Sf»phia  Matibews,  our  old-maidish  Bcbool* 
Qis(re9s,  who  would  be  heartily  glad  to  be  a 
^  again,  she  foresaw  one  handsome  hus- 
band, asd  for  the  smart  widow  Simmons,  two. 
I  TliMe  were  tbe  least  of  her  triumphs.  Georffe 
DiTts,  the  dtsfaing  young  farmer  of  the  hill- 
house,  a  gay  sportsman,  who  scoffed  at  for- 
tonc-Uflleit  and  matrimony,  consulted  her  as 
to  wbost  gtsyhound  would  win  the  courser's 
cop  3t  the  beacon  meeting ;  to  which  she  re- 
plied, that  she  did  not  know  to  whom  the  dog 
would  belong,  but  that  the  winner  of  the  cup 
vooid  be  a  white  greyhound,  with  one  blue 
ear*  and  a  spot  on  its  side,— being  an  exact 
^riptioQ  of  Mr.  George  Davis's  favourite 
HfcUn,  who  followed  her  master's  steps  like 
hu  tbadow,  and  was  standing  behind  him  at 
thtj  Tpry  instant.  This  prediction  gained  our 
Pfisj  half-«-crown;  and  master  Welles »- the 
iliririag  thrifty  jreoman  of  the  lea — she  man- 
>gi<l  to  win  sixpence  from  his  hard  honest 
frupi  haad,  by  a  prophecy  that  his  old  brood 
ibire,  called  Blackfoot,  should  bring  forth 
ivIm;  and  Ned  the  blacksmith,  who  was 
Vwwn  to  court  the  tall  nurse-maid  at  the  mill 
-<he  got  t  ahilUng  from  Ned,  simply  by  as- 
vuhngbini  that  his  wife  should  have  the  long- 
ni  coffio  that  ever  was  made  in  our  wbeel- 
vri?ht's  shop.  A  roost  tempting  prediction  ! 
i*S(^nioo»ly  combining  the  prospect  of  win- 
rinj^and  of  sorviving  the  lady  or  his  heart — 
a  promiae  equally  adapted  to  the  hot  and  cold 
'iti  of  that  ague,  called  love ;  lightening  the 
f^eri  of  wedlock;  uniting  in  a  breath  tbe 
■ndffroom  and  the  widower.  Ned  was  the 
Un  pleased  of  all  her  customers,  and  enforced 
t»  mit  with  such  vigour,  that  he  and  the  fair 
P3ni«se  were  asked  in  church  the  next  Sun- 
^)T.  and  married  at  the  fortnight's  end. 

^^0  wonder  that  all  the  world  —  that  is  to 
^r.all  our  world —were  crazy  to  have  their 
f'^tuiies  told — to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
i'f  inm  such  undoubted  authority,  that  what 
^^j  wiahed  to  be,  should  be.  Amongst  the 
<x9t  eager  to  take  a  peep  into  futurity,  was 
«r  pretty  maid  Harriet,  although  her  desire 
•'^  the  not  unusual  form  of  disclamation, — 
"arjthis^  should  induce  her  to  have  her  for- 
'»D«  Ui\6,  nothing  upon  earth !"  "  She  never 
^o'jgbt  of  the  gipsy,  not  she !"  and  to  prove 
'»^  Cict.  she  satd  so  at  least  twenty  times  a 
'^T.  Now  Harriet's  fortune  seemed  told  al- 
^iij;  her  destiny  was  fixed.  She,  the  belle 
'}  the  viUd^,  was  engaged,  as  every  body 
Ifi^wa,  to  our  village  beau,  Joel  Brent ;  they 
^^  only  waiting  for  a  little  more  money  to 
i^'ry ;  and  as  Joel  was  already  head  carter  to 
' '  hrad  farmer,  and  had  some  prospect  of  a 
^M*9  place,  their  union  did  not  appear  very 
i^ttL  But  Harriet,  besides  being  a  beauty, 
^H  a  eooQ6tle«  and  her  affection  for  her  be- 
'**tbed  iii  not  interfere  with  certain  flirtations 
^^ii^beama  in  like  Isabella,  **  by-the-by,"  and 
'^^cnally  east  a  shadow  of  coolness  be- 
•vvto  the  lovers,  which,  however,  Joel's  cle- 


verness and  good  humour  generally  contrived 
to  chase  away.  There  had  probably  been  a 
little  fracas  in  the  present  instance,  for  at  the 
end  of  one  of  her  daily  professions  of  unfaith 
in  gipsies  and  their  predictions,  she  added, 
**  that  none  but  fools  did  believe  them ;  that 
Joel  had  had  his  fortune  told,  and  wanted  to 
treat  her  to  a  prophecy — but  she  was  not  such 
a  simpleton." 

About  half  an  hour  after  the  delivery  of  this 
speech,  I  happened,  in  tying  up  a  chrysanthe- 
mum, to  go  to  our  wood-yard  for  a  stick  of 
proper  dimensions,  and  there,  enclosed  be- 
tween the  fagot-pile  and  the  coal-shed,  stood 
the  gipsy,  in  tbe  very  act  of  palmistry,  conning 
the  lines  of  fate  in  Harriet's  hand.  Never 
was  a  stronger  contrast  than  that  between  the 
old  withered  sibyl,  dark  as  an  Egyptian,  with 
bright  laughing  eyes,  and  an  expression  of 
keen  humour  under  ail  her  affected  solemnity, 
and  our  village  beauty,  tall,  and  plump,  and 
fair,  blooming  as  a  rose,  and  simple  as  a  dove. 
She  was  listening  too  intently  to  see  roe,  but 
tbe  fortune-teller  did,  and  stopped  so  suddenly, 
that  her  attention  was  awakened  and  the  in- 
truder discovered. 

Harriet  at  first  meditated  a  denial.  She 
called  up  a  pretty  innocent  unconcerned  look ; 
answered  rny  silence  (for  I  never  spoke  a  word) 
by  muttering  something  about  ^*  coals  for  the 
parlour;"  and  catching  op  my  new-painted 
green  watering-pot,  instead  of  the  coal-scuttle, 
began  filling  it  with  all  her  might,  to  the  un- 
speakable discomfiture  of  that  useful  utensil, 
on  which  the  dingy  dust  stuck  like  bird  lime— 
and  of  her  own  clean  anron,  which  exhibited 
a  curious  interchange  or  black  and  green  on  a 
white  ground.  During  the  process  of  filling 
the  watering-pot,  Harriet  made  divers  signs  to 
the  gipsy  to  decamp.  The  old  sibyl,  however, 
budged  not  a  foot,  influenced  probably  by  two 
reasons,  one,  the  hope  of  securing  a  customer 
in  the  new  comer,  whose  appearance  is  gene- 
rally, I  am  afraid,  the  very  reverse  of  dignified, 
rather  merry  than  wise ;  the  other,  a  genuine 
fear  of  passing  through  the  yard-gate,  on  the 
ontside  of  which  a  much  more  imposing  per- 
son, my  greyhound  Mayflower,  who  has  a  sort 
of  beadle  instinct  anent  drunkards  and  pilfer- 
ers, and  disorderly  persons  of  all  sorts,  stood 
barking  most  furiously. 

This  instinct  is  one  of  May's  remarkable 
qualities.  Dogs  are  all,  more  or  less,  phy- 
siognomists, and  commonly  pretty  determined 
aristocrats,  fond  of  the  fine  and  averse  to  the 
shabby,  distinguishing  with  a  nice  accuracy, 
the  master  castes  from  the  pariahs  of  the  world. 
But  May's  power  of  perception  is  another 
matter,  more,  as  it  were,  moral.  She  has  no 
objection  to  honest  rags ;  can  away  with  dirt, 
or  age,  or  ugliness,  or  any  such  accident,  and, 
except  just  at  home,  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween kitchen  and  parlour.  Her  intuition 
points  entirely  to  the  race  of  people  commonly 
called  suspicions,  on  whom  she  pounces  at  a 
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glance*  Wbat  a  constable  she  wonld  hare 
made !  What  a  jewel  of  a  thie^taker !  Pity 
that  those  foar  feet  shoold  stand  in  the  way 
of  her  preferment!  she  mi^ht  haye  risen  to  be 
a  Bow-street  officer.  As  it  is,  we  make  tiie 
prift  nsefiil  in  a  small  way.  In  the  matter  of 
hiring  and  marketing,  the  whole  ▼illage  likes 
to  consult  May.  Many  a  chap  has  stared  when 
she  has  been  whistled  up  to  giye  her  opinion 
as  to  his  honesty ;  and  many  a  pig  bargain  has 
gone  off  on  her  yeto.  Our  neighbour,  mine 
host  of  the  Rose,  used  constantly  to  follow 
her  judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  lodgers. 
His  house  was  neyer  so  orderly  as  when  under 
her  ffoyernment.  At  last  he  found  out  that 
she  aohorred  tipplers  as  well  as  thieyes — ^in- 
deed,  she  actually  barked  away  three  of  his 
best  customers ;  and  he  left  off  appealing  to 
her  saffacity,  since  which  he  has,  at  different 
times,loet  three  siWer  spoons  and  a  leg  of 
mutton.  With  eyery  one  else  May  is  an  ora- 
cle. Not  only  in  the  case  of  wayfarers  and 
yagrants,  but  amongst  our  own  people,  her 
fancies  are  quite  a  touchstone.  A  certain 
hump-backed  cobbler,  for  instance— May  can- 
not abide  him,  and  I  don't  think  he  has  had  so 
much  as  a  job  of  heel-piecing  to  do  since  her 
dislike  became  public.  She  really  took  away 
his  character. 

Lonffer  than  I  haye  taken  to  relate  May- 
flower's accomplishments  stood  w^  like  the 
folks  in  the  Critic,  at  a  dead  lock ;  May,  who 
probably  regarded  the  gipsy  as  a  sort  of  riyal, 
an  interloper  on  her  oracular  domain,  barking 
with  the  yoice  of  a  lioness — ^the  gipsy  tnring 
to  persuade  me  into  haying  my  fortune  told— 
ana  I  endeayouring  to  preyaii  on  May  to  let 
the  gipsy  pass,  both  attempts  were  unsuc- 
cessful: and  the  fair  consulter  of  destiny,  who 
had  by  this  time  recoyered  from  the  shame  of 
her  detection,  extricated  us  from  our  dilemma 
by  smuggling  the  old  woman  away  trough 
the  house. 

Of  course  Harriet  was  exposed  to  some  rail- 
lery, and  a  good  deal  of  Questioning  about  her 
future  fate,  as  to  which  sne  presenred  an  ob- 
stinate, but  eyidently  satisfied  silence.  At  the 
end  of  three  days,  howeyer — ^my  readers  axe, 
I  hope,  learned  enough  in  gipsy  lore  to  know 
that,  unless  kept  secret  for  tnree  entire  days, 
no  prediction  can  come  true— at  the  end  of 
three  days,  when  all  the  family  except  herself 
had  forgotten  the  story,  our  pretty  soubrette, 
half  bursting  with  the  long  retention,  took  the 
opportunity  of  lacing  on  my  new  half-boots  to 
reyeal  the  prophecy.  '*  She  was  to  see  within 
the  week,  and  this  was  Saturday,  the  young 
man,  the  real  young  man,  whom  she  was  to 
marry."  "Why,  Harriet,  you  know  poor 
Joel.''  "  Joel,  indeed  !  the  gipsy  said  that 
the  young  man,  the  real  ^oung  man,  was  to 
ride  up  to  the  house  drest  in  a  dark  grsat^coat 
(and  Joel  neyer  wore  a  great-eoat  in  his  life- 
all  the  world  knew  that  he  wore  smock-frocks 
and  jackets,)  and  mounted  on  a  white  horse — 


and  wliere  should  Joel  get  a  white  horse  1*^ 
"  Had  this  real  yoong  man  made  hb  appcvi 
anoe  yet !"  *«  No ;  Uieie  had  not  been  a  whiU 
horse  past  the  place  since  Tueaday :  so  it  muil 
certainly  be  to^ay." 

A  good  look-out  did  Harriet  keep  for  wbiti 
horses  during  this  fateful  Saturday,  and  plcntj 
did  she  see.  It  was  the  market-dfay  at  R,  siu 
team  after  team  came  by  with  onet  two,  m 
three  white  horses;  cart  ai\er  eartt  and  gi^ 
after  gig,  each  with  a  white  steed :  Colose 
M.'s  carriage^  with  its  prancing  pair — butsUi 
no  horseman.  At  length  one  appeared;  ba 
he  had  a  great-ooat  whiter  than  the  animal  bi 
rode ;  another,  but  he  was  old  former  Lewing 
ton,  a  married  man ;  a  third,  but  he  was  linl! 
Lord  L.,  a  school-boy,  on  his  Arabian  poo^ 
Besides,  they  all  passed  the  house :  and  a 
the  day  wore  on,  Harriet  began,  altemataly 
to  promas  her  old  infidelity  on  the  score  ol 
fortune-telling,  and  to  let  out  certain  apprehes 
sions  that  if  the  gipsy  did  really  possess  thi 
power  of  foreseeing  eyents,  and  no  aoch  horse 
man  arriyed,  she  might  possibly  be  unlock^ 
enough  to  die  an  old  maid— «  fate  for  which 
although  the  proper  destiny  of  a  coquette,  oui 
yillaffe  beauty  seemed  to  entertain  a  yeiy  de 
cidea  ayersion. 

At  last,  just  at  dusk,  just  as  Harriet,  making 
belieye  to  close  our  casement  shutters,  wa^ 
taking  her  last  peep  up  the  road,  somethmj 
white  appeared  in  the  distance  coming  leisore 
ly  down  the  hill.  Was  it  really  a  horse  ?^ 
Was  it  not  rather  Titus  Strong's  cow  driviB| 
home  to  milking!  A  minute  or  two  dissi 
pated  that  fear :  it  certainly  was  a  horse,  an^ 
as  certainly  it  had  a  dark  nder.  Very  slowl] 
he  descenaed  the  hill,  pausing  most  provokt 
ingly  at  the  end  of  the  yillaffe,  as  if  aoout  U 
turn  op  the  Vicarage-lane.  He  came  on,  how* 
ever,  and  after  another  short  stop  at  the  Rosq 
rode  full  up  to  our  little  gate,  and  catchiofj 
Harriet's  hand  as  she  was  openinff  the  wicked 
displsyed  to  the  half-pleased,  half-angxy  dim 
sel,  the  smiling  triumphant  face  of  her  o«l 
Joel  Brent,  equipped  in  a  new  great-coat,  an^ 
mounted  on  his  master's  newly«pttxchaK<' 
market  nag.  Oh,. Joel!  Joel!  The  gipsy i 
the  gipsy ! 


LITTLE  RACHEL. 

In  one  of  the  wild  nooks  of  heath  lani^i 
which  are  set  so  prettily  amidst  our  richly 
timbered  yalleys,  stands  the  cottage  of  Roberl 
Ford,  an  industrious  and  substantisl  black* 
smith.  There  is  a  striking  appearance  of  dio^ 
gy  comfort  about  the  whole  aemesne,  fonning 
as  it  does  a  sort  of  detsched  and  isolated  tsr^ 
ritory  in  the  midst  of  the  unenclosed  coaunof! 
by  which  it  is  surrounded*    The  ample  gvi 
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dw,  whoto  thick  dosky  quickset  hedge  rane 
il<ng  the  higli-road ;  the  song  cottage  whose 
etbte-€iid  tmits  OD  the  causeway;  the  neat 
court  which  parts  the  house  from  the  long 
lo«-bfow«d  shop  and  forge ;  and  the  stable, 
carMked,  aad  piggeries  behind,  hare  all  an 
ftir  oT  nisHe  opuleDce :  eren  the  clear  irregular 
pond,  half  covered  with  docks  and  ^eese,  that 
adjoioB,  bd4  the  old  pollard  oak,  with  a  mile- 
stone Irastng  a^inst  it,  that  overhangs  the 
dveJIiii^,  ssem  m  accordance  with  its  eonse- 
qwnce  and  character,  and  give  finish  and  har- 
tmmj  to  the  picture. 

The  isfaahitants  were  also  in  excellent  keep- 
ifif.  Robert  Ford,  a  stout,  hearty,  middle* 
tgM  mafR,  soot^  and  grim  as  a  collier,  paced 
WJnrard  and  forward  between  the  house  and 
tte  forge  with  the  step  of  a  roan  of  substance, 
—his  tery  leather  apron  had  an  air  of  import- 
BDee;  bis  wife  Dinah,  a  merry  comely  wo- 
man, fit  at  the  open  door,  in  an  amplitude  of 
npand  gown  and  handkerchief,  darning  en 
Hennl  worsted  stocking,  and  hailed  the  pass- 
ei»-by  with  the  cheerful  freedom  of  one  well 
to  <k>  in  the  world :  and  their  three  sons,  well- 
rova  lads  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  were  the 
pride  of  the  rtlloffe  for  industry  and  good-hu- 
inmr--to  say  nothing  of  their  hereditary  love 
nf  cricket.  On  a  Sunday,  when  they  had  on 
their  best  and  cleanest  faces,  they  were  the 
budaomeit  youths  in  the  parish.  Robert 
Ford  vas  proud  of  his  boys,  as  well  he  might 
be,  and  Dinah  was  still  prouder. 

Altogether  it  was  a  happy  family  and  a 
(ntiy  scene ;  especially  of  an  evening,  when 
^  forge  was  at  work,  and  when  the  bright 
^t^^X  shone  through  the  large  nnglazed 
viadow,  IHmnining  with  its  strange  red  un« 
««ttily  light,  the  group  that  stood  round  the 
iRvil;  showeia  of  sparits  ^ing  from  the  heat- 
ed Iroo,  and  the  loud  strokes  of  the  sledge- 
HmiMr  resofonding  over  all  the  talking  and 
i»elnBgof  the  workmen,  reinforced  by  three 
*  foar  idlefs  who  were  lounging  about  the 
<^^  It  formed  a  picture,  which  in  a  snm- 
>tefeaiog,we  could  seldom  pass  witfiout 
■tofpvpg  to  contemplate ;  besides,  I  had  a 
naMe  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Ford,  had 
^ea  abetter  in  her  cottase  from  thonder- 
"onna  sod  soow-etorms,  and  even  by  daylight 
BoaM  001  walk  by  without  a  fViendly  «•  How 
d>da^  ^ 

Laie  in  last  antnmn  we  observed  an  addi- 
tion to  the  family,  in  the  person  of  a  pretty 
"^afay  lass,  of  some  eijj^nt  years  old,  a  fair 
1^  aBBnU-booed  child,  with  delicate  features, 
■^  Use  eyes,  a  soft  colour,  light  shining 
■ttTf  and  a  remarkable  neatness  in  her  whole 
>pP^iaacsi  She  seemed  constantlv  busy, 
<w  tilting  on  a  low  stool  by  Dinah's  side 
^  eesdkhwork,  or  gliding  about  the  kitchen 
jBfagcd  !■  some  household  employment— for 
;^  wile  open  door  flenerally  favoured  the 
i{"WH|M»  with  a  fhll  view  of  the  interior, 
jythsfally^teied  hacon-taek  to  the  nicely 


swept  hearth ;  and  the  little  girl,  if  she  per^ 
ceived  herself  to  be  looked  at,  would  slip  be- 
hind the  clock-case,  or  creep  under  the  dresser 
to  avoid  notice.  Mrs.  Ford,  when  questioned 
as  to  her  inmate,  said  that  she  was  her  hus- 
band^s  niece,  the  daughter  of  a  younger  bro- 
ther, who  had  workM  somewhere  London- 
way,  and  had  died  lately,  leaving  a  widow 
with  eleven  children  in  distressed  circum- 
stances. She  added,  that  having  no  girl  of 
their  own,  they  had  taken  little  Rachel  for 
{food  and  all ;  and  vaunted  much  of  her  hand- 
mess,  her  sempstresship,  and  her  scholarship, 
how  she  could  read  a  chapter  with  the  parish 
clerk,  or  make  a  shirt  with  the  schoolmistress. 
Hereupon  she  called  her  to  display  her  work, 
which  was  indeed  extraordinary  for  so  young 
a  needle-woman;  and  would  fain  have  had 
her  exhibit  her  other  aocompUshmeot  of  read- 
ing ;  but  the  poor  little  maid  hong  down  her 
head,  and  bloshed  up  to  her  white  temples, 
and  almost  cried,  and  though  too  frightened  to 
run  awaj,  shrank  back  till  she  was  fairly  hid- 
den behind  her  portly  aunt ;  so  that  that  per- 
formance was  perforce  pretermitted.  —  Mrs. 
Ford  was  rather  scandalised  at  this  shyness ; 
and  expoetulated,  coaxed  and  scolded,  after 
the  customary  fashion  on  such  occasions.— 
*^  Shame-facedness  was,*'  she  said,  **  Rachers 
only  fault,  and  she  believed  the  child  could 
not  help  it.  Her  uncle  and  cousins  were  as 
fond  or  her  as  could  be,  but  she  was  afraid 
of  them  all,  and  never  had  entered  the  shop 
since  there  she  had  been.  Rachel,'*  she  addeo, 
**  was  singular  in  all  her  ways,  and  never  spent 
a  farthing  on  apples  or  ginger-bread,  thouffh 
she  had  a  bran-new  sixpence,  which  her  uncle 
had  given  her  for  hemming  his  cravats ;  she 
believed  that  she  was  saving  it  to  send  home." 
A  month  passed  away,  during  which  time, 
from  the  mere  habit  of  seeing  us  frequently, 
Rachel  became  so  far  tamed  as  to  behold  me 
and  my  usual  walking  companion  without 
much  dismay;  would  drop  her  little  curtsy 
without  colouring  so  very  deeply,  and  was 
even  won  to  accept  a  bun  from  that  dear  com- 

£  anion's  pocket,  and  to  answer  yes  or  no  to 
is  questions. 

At  the  end  of  that  period,  as  we  were  re- 
turning home  in  the  twilight  from  a  round  of 
morning  visits,  we  perceived  a  sort  of  con- 
fusion in  the  forge,  and  heard  loud  sounds  of 
scolding  from  within  the  shop,  mixed  with 
bitter  lamentations  from  without.  On  a  nearer 
approach,  we  discovered  that  the  object  in 
distrees,  waa  an  old  acquaintance;  a  younff 
Italian  boy,  such  a  wanderer  from  the  Lake  of 
Como,  as  he,  whom  Wordsworth  haa  address- 
ed so  beautifully : 

>^*0r  on  thv  head  to  poise  a  ihow 
Of  platter-craft  in  aeemly  row^ 
Thejj^nicefbl  farm  of  muk-white  aHed, 
Or  bird  that  loaied  with  Ganyniede ; 
Or  thioogh  our  bamleta  thou  wilt  bear 
The  vghUooi  Bfilton  with 
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Around  his  placid  temples  curled. 

And  Shakspeare  at  his  side a  freight. 

If  clay  could  think  and  mind  were  weight, 
For  hini  who  bore  the  world  !** 

He  passed  us  almost  every  day,  carrying 
his  tray  full  of  images  into  every  quarter  of 
the  village.  We  had  often  wondered  how  be 
could  find  vent  for  his  commodities ; .  but  our 
farmers*  wives  patronize  that  bra  neb  of  art; 
and  Stefano,  witb  his  light  firm  step,  bis  up- 
right carriage,  his  dancing  eyes,  and  bis 
broken  English,  was  an  universal  favourite. 

At  present  the  poor  boy*8  keen  Italian  fea- 
tures and  bright  dark  eyes  were  disfigured  by 
crying;  and  bis  loud  wailings  and  southern 
gesticulations  bore  witness  to  the  extremity 
of  his  distress.  The  cause  of  bis  grief  was 
visible  in  the  half-empty  tray  that  rested  on 
the  window  of  the  forge,  and  the  green  parrot 
which  lay  in  fragments  on  the  footpath.  The 
wrath  of  Robert  Ford  required  some  further 
explanation,  which  the  presence  of  his  wor- 
ship instantly  brought  forth,  although  the 
enraged  blacksmith  was  almost  too  angry  to 
speak  intelligibly. 

It  appeared  that  this  youngster  and  favour- 
ite son,  William,  bad  been  chaffering  with 
Stefano  for  this  identical  ^reen  parrot,  to  pre- 
sent to  Rachel,  when  a  mischievous  lad,  run- 
ning along  the  road,  had  knocked  it  from  the 
window-sill,  and  reduced  it  to  the  state  which 
we  saw.  So  far  was  mere  misfortune ;  and 
undoubtedly  if  left  to  himself,  our  good  neigh- 
bour would  have  indemnified  the  little  mer- 
chant; but  poor  Stefano,  startled  at  the  sud- 
denness of  the  accident,  trembling  at  the 
anger  of  the  severe  master  on  whose  account 
he  travelled  the  country,  and  probably  in  the 
darkness  really  mistaking  the  offender,  un- 
luckily accused  William  Ford  of  the  over- 
throw ;  which  accusation,  although  the  asser- 
tion was  instantly  and  humbly  retracted  on 
William*s  denial,  so  aroused  the  English 
blood  of  the  father,  a  complete  John  Bull, 
that  he  was  raving,  till  black  in  the  face, 
against  cheats  and  foreignera,  and  threatening 
the  young  Italian  with  whipping,  and  the 
treadmill,  and  justices,  and  stocks,  when  we 
made  our  appearance,  and  the  storm,  having 
nearly  exhausted  its  fury,  gradually  abated. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  clamour  had 
attracted  a  little  crowd  of  lookers-on  from 
the  house  and  the  road,  amongst  the  rest  Mrs. 
Ford,  and,  peeping  behind  her  aunt,  little 
Rachel.  Stefano  continued  to  exclaim  in  his 
imperfect  accent  **  He  will  beat  me !"  and  to 
sob  and  crouch  and  shiver,  as  if  actually  suf- 
fering under  the  impending  chastisement.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  sympathise  with  such 
a  reality  of  distress,  although  we  felt  that  an 
English  boy,  similarly  situated,  would  have 
been  too  stout-hearted  not  to  restrain  its  ex- 
pression. "Six-pence!"  and  "my  .master 
will  beat  me !"  intermixed  with  fresh  bursts 
of  crying,  were  all  his  answers  to  the  various 


inquiries  as  to  the  amount  of  his  loss,  with 
which  he  was  assailed :  and  young  William 
Ford,  "  a  lad  of  grace,**  was  approaching  bis 
hand  to  his  pocket,  and  my  aear  companioQ 
had  just  drawn  forth  his  purse,  when  the  good 
intentions  of  the  one  were  arrested  by  the 
stern  commands  of  his  father,  and  the  oihet 
was  stopped  by  the  re-appearance  of  Rachel, 
who  bad  run  back  to  the  bouse,  and  now 
darted  through  the  group  holding  out  berowo 
new  sixpence,— her  hoarded  sixpence,  and  put 
it  into  Stefano*8  hand  1 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  dear  child  wzi 
no  loser  by  her  generosity;  she  was  ]oa<ir.d 
with  caresses  by  every  one,  which,  too  much 
excited  to  feel  her  bashful ness,  she  not  only 
endured  but  returned.  Her  uncle,  thus  re- 
buked by  an  infant,  was  touched  almost  to 
tears.  He  folded  her  in  bis  arms,  kissed  ber 
and  blessed  her ;  gave  Stefano  half  a  croun 
for  the  precious  sixpence,  and  swore  to  k^«»p 
it  as  a  relique  and  a  lesson  as  long  as  he  lived. 


EARLY  RECOLLECTIONS. 

MT  GODFATHER*a  MANCBUVRING. 

I  HAVE  said  that  my  dear  godfather  was  a 
great  match-maker.  One  of  his  exploits  in 
this  way,  which  occurred  during  my  second 
visit  to  him  and  Mrs.  Evelyn,  1  am  now  about 
to  relate. 

Amongst  the  many  distant  cousins  to  whom 
I  was  introduced  in  that  northern  region,  vm 
a  young  kinswoman  by  the  name  of  Hervey 
— an  orphan  heiress  of  considerable  fortune, 
who  lived  in  the  saihe  town  and  the  same 
street  with  my  godfather,  under  the  protectioo 
of  a  lady  who  had  been  the  governess  of  ber 
childhood,  and  continued  with  her  as  the  fri^^nd 
of  her  youth.  Sooth  to  say,  their  friendship 
was  of  that  tender  and  sentimental  son  jit 
which  the  world,  the  wicked  world,  is  so 
naughty  as  to  laugh.  Miss  Reid  and  Mi» 
Hervey  were  names  quite  as  inseparablt^  as 

foose  and  apple-sauce,  or  tongue  and  chirktn. 
'hey  regularly  made  their  appearance  together, 
and  there  would  have  appeared  I  know  ttoi 
what  of  impropriety  in  speaking  of  eiihcr 
singly ;  it  would  have  looked  like  a  U-unn^ 
asunder  of  the  "  double  cherry,**  respeciinff 
which,  in  their  case,  even  the  **  seeming  pan* 
ed,"  would  have  been  held  too  di«ijuncliT<^  a 
phrase,  so  tender  and  inseparable  was  their 
union  ;  although  as  far  as  resemblance  went, 
no  simile  could  be  more  inapplicable.  Never 
were  two  people  more  unlike  in  mind  )inJ 
person. 

Lucy  Hervey  was  a  pretty  little  woman  of 
six  and  twenty;  but  from  a  delieata  figure, 
delicate  features,  and  a  most  delicate  com* 
plexion,  looking  much  younger.    Perhaps  (be 
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total  absence  of  strong  expression,  the  mild- 
ness and  sirnplicity  of  her  countenance,  and 
ibe  arilessness  and  docility  of  her  manner 
might  conduce  to  the  mistake.  She  was  a 
gweet  gentle  creature,  generous  and  affection- 
ate; and  not  waniina  in  sense,  althouirh  her 
entire  reliance  on  her  friend's  judgment,  and 
Citn^Unl  habit  of  obedience  to  her  wishes 
rernJef«='d  the  use  of  it  somewhat  rare. 

Miss  Reid  was  a  tall  awkward  woman, 
raw-honed,  lank  and  huge,  just  what  one 
laitries  a  man  would  be  in  petticoats ;  with  a 
(ire  that,  except  the  beard  (certainly  she  had 
no  beard)  might  have  favoured  the  supposi- 
ti.>n ;  so  brown  and  bony  and  stern  and  ill- 
favoured  was  her  unfortunate  visage.  In  one 
jitiint,  she  was  hicky.  There  was  no  guess- 
ion  at  her  age,  certainly  not  within  ten  years ; 
nor  within  twenty.  She  looked  old:  but 
viih  that  figure,  those  features,  and  tliat  com- 
plrxion.  she  must  have  looked  old  at  eighteen. 
Vi^  jruess  hrr  age  was  impossible.  Her  voice 
^2^  deep  and  dictatorial ;  her  manner  rough 
and  assuming;;  and  her  conversation  unmer- 
cifiiUy  sensible  and  oracular — "  full  of  wise 
^ws  and  modern  instances."  For  the  rest, 
iij  .<pite  of  her  inauspicious  exterior,  she  was 
a  ^ood  sort  of  disagreeable  woman :  chaHta- 
Me  and  kind  in  her  way ;  genuinely  fond  of 
Lucy  Hervcy,  whom  she  petted  and  scolded 
a.'id  coaxed  and  managed  just  as  a  nurse  man- 
ajt's  a  child  :  and  tolerably  well  liked  of  all 
h^r  acquaintance  —  except  Mr.  Evelyn,  who 
iiid  be^n  ai  war  with  her  for  the  last  nine 
Tf  irs,  on  ilie  subject  of  his  fair  cousin's  mar- 
rn;^-;  and  had,  at  last,  come  to  regard  her 
{fiiij  much  as  a  prime  minister  may  look  on 
art  oppQ^iition  leader, — as  a  regular  opponent, 
All  f*S9(tacle  to  be  put  down  or  swept  away. 
I  lerily  believe  that  he  hated  her  as  much  as 
lits.  kindly  nature  could  hate  any  body. 

7o  \>e  sure,  it  was  no  slight  grievance  to 
istre  so  fair  a  subject  for  his  matrimonial 
ciptculatious,  a  kinswoman  too,  just  under  his 
Trrv  eye,  and  to  find  all  his  plans  thwarted 
'>y  thai  inexorable  gouvernante  —  more  espe- 
n.i|}j,  a«,  without  her  aid,  it  was  morally 
rcTUhi  that  the  pretty  Lucy  would  never  have 
IlvJ  ihe  heart  to  say  no  to  any  body.  Ever 
iince  Miss  Hervey  was  seventeen,  my  dear 
e**<p.'^(xi  had  been  scheming  for  her  advantage. 
U  uis  quite*  melancholy  to  hear  him  count  up 
U.f  husbands  she  might  have  had, — beginning 
^1  tbt?  Duke^s  son,  her  partner  at  her  first  race 
Ull.  —  and  ending  with  the  young  ncwly-ar- 
ri'»d  physician,  his  last  protege:  '*  now,"  he 
^iid,  **  she  might  die  an  old  maid ;  he  had  done 
« lib  her/*  And  there  did  actually  appear  to 
br  1  oesaation  of  all  his  matrimonial  plans  in 
itii  qa«rier.  Miss  Reid  herself  l^id  aside 
Ur  distrust  of  him;  and  a  truce,  if  not  a 
(>«ice,  was  tacitly  concluded  between  these 
'ttanly  antagonists.  Mr.  Evelyn  seemed  to 
hnve  given  op  the  game — a  strange  thing  for 
tim  to  do  whilst  he  had  a  pawn  left !    But  so 
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it  was.  His  adversary  had  the  board  all  to 
herself;  and  was  in  as  good  a  humour,  as  a ' 
winning  player  generally  is.  Miss  Reid  was 
never  remembered  so  amiable.  We  saw  them 
almost  every  day,  as  the  fashion  is  amongst 
neighbours  in  small  towns,  and  used  to  ride 
and  walk  together  continually  —  although 
Lucy,  whose  health  was  delicate,  frequently 
declined  accompanying  us  on  our  more  distant 
excursions. 

Our  usual  beau,  besides  the  dear  godpapa, 
was  a  Mr.  Morris,  the  curate  of  the  parish — 
an  uncouth,  gawky,  lengthy  man,  with  an 
astounding  Westmoreland  dialect,  and  a  most 
portentous  laugh.  Really  his  ha !  ha !  was 
quite  a  shock  to  the  nerves — a  sort  of  oral 
shower-bath  ;  so  sudden  and  so  startling  was 
the  explosion.  In  loudness  it  resembled  half 
a  dozen  ordinary  laughs  *^ rolled  into  one;" 
and  as  the  gentleman  was  of  a  facetious  dis- 
position and  chorused  his  own  good  things  as 
well  as  those  of  other  people,  with  his  awful 
cachination,  it  was  no  joking  matter.  But 
he  was  so  excellent  a  person,  so  cordial,  so 
jovial,  so  simple-hearted,  and  so  contented 
with  a  lot  none  of  the  most  prosperous,  that 
one  could  not  help  liking  him,  laugh  and  all. 
He  was  a  widower,  with  one  only  son,  a 
Cambridge  scholar,  of  whom  he  was  deserved- 
ly proud.  Edward  Morris,  besides  his  aca- 
demical honours  (I  think  he  had  b^en  senior 
wrangler  of  his  year),  was  a  very  fine  young 
man,  with  an  intelligent  countenance,  but  ex- 
ceedingly shy,  silent,  and  abstracted.  I  could 
not  help  thinking  the  poor  youth  was  in  love; 
hut  his  father  and  Mr.  Evelyn  laid  the  whole 
blame  on  the  mathematics.  He  would  sit 
sometimes  for  an  hour  together,  immersed,  as 
they  said,  in  his  calculations,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  Lucy  Hervey,  as  if  her  sweet  face 
had  been  the  problem  he  was  solving.  But 
your  mathematicians  are  privileged  people; 
and  so  apparently  my  fair  cousin  thought,  for 
she  took  no  notice,  unless  by  blushing  a  shade 
the  deeper.  It  was  worth  while  to  look  at 
Lucy  Hervey,  when  Edward  Morris  was  gaz- 
ing on  her  in  his  absent  fits ;  her  cheeks  were 
as  red  as  a  rose. 

How  these  blushes  came  to  escape  the  no- 
tice of  Miss  Reid,  I  cannot  tell, — unless  she 
might  happen  to  have  her  own  attention  en- 
grossed by  Edward's  father.  For  certain,  that 
original  paid  her,  in  his  odd  way,  great  atten- 
tion ;  was  her  constant  beau  in  our  walking- 
parties  ;  sate  by  her  side  at  dinner ;  and  ma- 
noeuvred to  get  her  for  his  partner  at  whist. 
She  had  the  benefit  of  his  best  bon-mots,  and 
his  loudest  laughs ;  and  she  seemed  to  me  not 
to  dislike  that  portentous  sound,  so  much  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  lady  of  her 
particularity.  I  ventured  to  hint  my  observa- 
tions to  Mr.  Evelyn ;  who  chuckled,  laid  his 
forefinger  against  his  nose,  nibbed  his  hands, 
and  called  me  a  simpleton. 

Affairs  were  in  this  position,  when  one  night 
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Just  at  going  to  bed,  my  good  godfather,  with 
a  little  air  of  mystery  (no  uncommon  prepa- 
ration to  his  most  trifling  plans),  made  an  ap- 
pointment to  walk  with  me  before  breakfast, 
as  far  as  a  pet  farm,  about  a  mile  out  of  the 
town,  the  superintendence  of  which  was  one 
of  his  greatest  amusements.  Early  the  next 
morning,  the  house-maid,  who  usually  attend- 
ed me,  made  her  appearance,  and  told  me  that 
her  master  was  waiting  for  me,  that  I  must 
make  haste,  and  that  he  desired  I  would  be 
smart,  as  he  expected  a  party  to  breakfast  at 
the  farm.  This  sort  of  injunction  is  seldom 
thrown  away  on  a  damsel  of  eighteen ;  ac- 
cordingly I  adjusted,  with  all  possible  des- 
patch, a  new  blue  silk  pelisse,  and  sallied 
forth  into  the  corridor,  which  I  heard  him 
pacing  as  impatiently  as  might  be.  Ther^,  to 
my  no  small  consternation,  instead  of  the 
usual  gallant  compliments  of  the  most  gallant 
of  godfathers,  I  was  received  with  rery  dts- 
approying  glances ;  told  that  I  looked  like  an 
Ola  woman  in  that  dowdy-coloured  pelisse, 
and  conjured  to  exchange  it  for  a  white  gown. 
Half  affronted,  I  nevertheless  obeyed ;  dolfed 
the  pelisse,  and  donned  the  white  gown,  as 
ordered ;  and  being  greeted  this  time  with  a 
bright  smile,  and  a  chock  under  the  chin,  we 
set  out  in  high  good-humour  on  our  expedi- 
tion. 

Instead,  however,  of  proceeding  straight 
to  the  farm,  Mr.  Evelyn  made  a  slight  devia- 
tion from  our  course,  turning  down  the  mar- 
ket-place, and  into  the  warehouse  of  a  certain 
Mrs.  Bennet,  milliner  and  mantua-maker,  a 
dashing  over-dressed  dame,  who  presided  over 
the  fashions  for  ten  miles  round,  and  marshal- 
led a  compter  full  of  caps  and  bonnets  at  one 
side  of  the  shop,  whilst  her  husband,  an  ob- 
sequious civil  bowing  tradesman,  dealt  out 
f loves  and  stockings  at  the  other.  A  little 
ark  parlour  behind  was  common  to  both. 
Into  this  den  was  I  ushered ;  and  Mrs.  Ben- 
net,  with  many  apologies,  began,  at  a  signal 
from  my  godfather,  to  divest  me  of  all  my  su- 
perfluous blueness,  silk  handkerchief,  sash, 
]and  wrist-ribbons,  (for  with  the  constancy 
which  is  bom  of  opposition,  I  had,  in  relin- 
quishing my  obnoxious  pelisse,  clung  flrmly 
to  the  obnoxious  colour)  replacing  them  by 
white  satin  ribbons  and  a  beautiful  white 
shawl;  and,  finally,  exchanging  my  straw 
bonnet  for  one  of  white  silk,  with  a  deep  lace 
veil—- that  piece  of  delicate  finery  which  all 
women  delight  in.  Whilst  I  was  now  ad- 
miring the  richness  of  the  genuine  Brussels 
point,  and  now  looking  at  myself  in  a  little 
glass  which  Mrs.  Bennet  was  holding  to  my 
face,  for  the  better  display  of  her  millinery-^ 
the  bonnet,  to  do  her  justice,  was  pretty  and 
becoming,— -during  this  engrossing  contempla- 
tion, her  smooth  silky  husband  crept  behind 
me  with  the  stealthy  pace  of  a  cat,  and  rely- 
ing, as  it  seems,  on  my  pre-occUpation,  actually 
drew  my  York-tan  gloves  from  my  astonished 


hands,  and  substituted  a  pair  of  his  own  best 
white  kid.  This  operation  being  completed, 
my  godpapa,  putting  his  forefinger  to  his  lip 
in  token  of  secresy,  hurried  me  with  a  look  of 
great  triumph,  from  the  shop. 

He  walked  at  a  rapid  pace;  and,  between 
quick  motion  and  amazement,  I  was  too  much 
out  of  breath  to  utter  a  word,  till  we  had  pass- 
ed the  old  ffothic  castle  at  the  end  of  the  town, 
and  crossed  the  long  bridge  that  spans  its  wide 
and  winding  river.  I  then  rained  questions 
on  my  dear  old  friend,  who  chuckled  and  nod- 
ded, and  vented  two  or  three  half  laughs,  but 
vouchsafed  nothing  tending  to  a  reply.  At 
length  we  came  to  a  spot  where  the  road  turn- 
ed suddenly  to  the  left,  (the  way  to  the  farm), 
whilst,  right  before  us,  rose  a  knoll,  on  which 
stood  the  church,  a  large,  heavy,  massive 
building,  almost  a  cathedral,  finely  relieved 
by  the  range  of  woody  hills  which  shut  in  thp 
landscape.  A  turning  gate,  with  a  tail  straio^ht 
cypress  on  either  side,  led  into  the  church- 
yard ;  and  throngh  this  gate  Mr.  Evelyn  paus- 
ed. The  church  door  was  a  little  a-jar,  and, 
through  the  crevice,  was  seen  peeping  the 
long  red  nose  of  the  old  clerk,  a  Bardolphian 
personage,  to  whom  my  godfather,  who  Wed 
to  oblige  people  in  their  own  way,  sometimes 
did  the  questionable  service  of  clearing  off  his 
score  at  the  Greyhound ;  his  red  nose  and  a 
skirt  of  his  shabby  black  coat  peeped  through 
the  porch;  whilst,  behind  one  of  the  but- 
tresses, glimmered,  for  an  instant,  the  white 
drapery  of  a  female  figure.  I  did  not  need 
these  Indications  to  convinee  me  that  a  wed- 
ding was  the  object  in  view ;  that  had  been 
cprtarn  from  the  first  cashiering  of  my  blue 
ribbons ;  but  I  was  still  at  a  loss,  as  to  the 

fmrties ;  and  felt  ouite  relieved  by  Mr.  Eve- 
yn's  Question,  ••Pray,  my  dear,  were  you 
ever  a  bride^s-raaid  ?" — since  in  the  extremity 
of  my  perplexity,  I  had  had  something  like 
an  apprehension  that  an  unknown  beau  might 
appear  at  the  call  of  this  mighty  manager, 
and  I  be  destined  to  play  the  part  of  bride 
myself.  Comforted  to  find  that  1  was  only 
to  enact  the  confidante,  I  had  now  leisure  to 
be  exceedingly  curious  as  to  my  prima  donna. 
My  curiosity  was  speedily  gratified. 

On  entering  the  church  we  had  found  only 
a  neighbouring  clergyman,  not  Mr.  Morris,  at 
the  altar ;  and,  looking  round  at  the  opening 
of  another  door,  I  perceive  the  worthy  curate 
in  a  jetty  clerical  suit,  bristling  with  newness, 
leading  Miss  Reid  be-flounced  and  be-ecarfed 
and  bC'Veiled  and  be-plumed,  and  all  in  a  flut- 
ter of  bridal  finery,  in  great  state,  up  the  aisle. 
Mr.  Evelyn  advanced  to  meet  them,  took  the 
lady's  fair  hand  from  Mr.  Morris,  and  led  her 
along  with  all  the  grace  of  ao  old  courtier ;  I 
fell  Into  the  procession  at  the  proper  place; 
the  amiable  pair  were  duly  married,  and  I 
thought  my  ofiice  over.  1  was  never  move 
mistaken  in  my  life. 

In  the  midst  of  the  customary  6onfbn(Hi  of 
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wishing  jajr*  and  writing  and  rign- 
mg  ic^tatera  and  cerUfieates,  which  form  so 
inpoftut  and  disagreeable  a  part  of  that  dis- 
agrneable  and  important  ceremony,  Mr.  £?e- 
Ija  hsd  Tsabhed ;  and  just  as  the  bride  was 
ioqniring  for  him,  with  the  intention  of  leav- 
lag  the  ehnrch,  he  reappeared  through  the 
my  same  side-door  which  had  admitted  the 
first  hspsy  coaple«  leading  Lucy  Hervey,  and 
foUowM  by  Edward  Morris.  The  father  evi- 
dently expected  them;  the  new  step-mother 
as  eiridendy  did  not.  Nerer  did  a  thief,  taken 
ia  the  manner,  seem  more  aatonished  than  that 
sage  goovemante !  Loey  on  her  part,  blashed 
and  bang  back,  and  looked  shyer  and  prettier 
than  ever;  the  old  cleric  grinned ;  the  clergy- 
man, who  bad  shown  some  symptoms  of  a»- 
tooisbment  at  the  first  wedding,  now  smiled 
to  Mr.  Evel^,  as  if  this  accounted,  and  made 
amends  for  it;  whilst  the  dear  god-papa  him- 
self cfaoekied  and  nodded  and  rubbed  bis 
bands,  and  chucked  both  bride  and  bride's- 
maid  under  the  diin,  and  seemed  ready  to  out 
capers  for  joy.  Again  the  book  was  opened 
«t  the  page  of  deatiny ;  again  I  held  the  milk- 
white  glove;  and  aher  nine  years  of  unsao- 
oessfal  manmwring,  my  cousin  Lucy  was 
msrried.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  the  most  tri- 
oapbant  event  of  the  good  old  man's  life ;  and 
I  doa*t  believe  that  either  couple  ever  saw 
eaase  te  regret  the  dexterity  in  the  art  of 
maldHmaking  whieh  produced  their  double 
oiion.  They  have  been  as  happy  as  people 
Qssslly  SIB  10  this  work  a-day  world,  espe- 
cially the  yoong  mathematician  and  his  pretty 
wife ;  and  their  wedding-daj  is  still  remem- 
baced  in  W. ;  for  besides  his  munificence  to 
•iager,  ringer,  sexton  and  clerk,  Mr.  Evelyn 
fossted  two  sheep  on  the  occaaion,  gave  away 
ten  bridecakes,  and  made  the  whole  town 
tipsy. 


THE  YOUNG  GIPSY. 

Trs  weather  continuing  fine  and  dry,  I  did 

act  ftil  to  revisit  my  gipsy  encampment,  which 

became  mere  picturesque  every  day  in  the 

bright  soBffleams  and  lengthening  shadows  of 

a  most  bnlliant  autumn.    A  slight  frost  had 

'  «rewed  the  green  lane  with  the  light  yellow 

leaves  of  the  elm  ^  those  leaves  on  whose 

■yielding  eriepness  it  is  so  pleasant  to  tread, 

,  aod  which  it  is  so  much  pleasanter  to  watch 

,  ehiritng  alonff,  '*  thin  dancers  upon  air,'*  in 

itat  fresh  Oetober breeze;  whilst  the  reddened 

bceeh,  and  spotted  sycamore,  aod  the  rich 

oaks  dropping  with  acorns,  their  foliage  Just 

(d^og  into  ita  deep  orange  brown,  added  all 

die  magie  of  colour  to  the  original  beaut]fr  of 

<ht  seenery«    It  was  undoubtedly  the  prettiest 

•  walk  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  one  which 

I  fferaeaied  the  most. 


Ever  since  the  adventure  of  May,  the  old 
fortune-teller  and  I  nnderetood  each  other  per- 
fectly. She  knew  that  I  was  no  client,  no 
patient,  no  customer  (which  is  the  fittest  name 
for  a  goosecap  who  goes  to  a  gipsy  to  ask 
what  is  to  befall  her  1)  but  she  also  knew  that 
I  was  no  enemy  either  to  her  or  her  profes- 
sion ;  for,  after  all,  if  people  choose  to  amuse 
themselves  by  being  simpletons,  it  is  no  part 
of  their  neighbours'  business  to  hinder  them. 
I,  on  my  side,  liked  the  old  gipsy  exceedingly; 
I  liked  both  her  humour  and  her  good-humour, 
and  had'  a  real  respect  for  her  cleverness.  We 
always  interchanged  a  smile  and  a  nod,  meet 
where  we  might.  May,  too,  had  become  ac- 
customed to  the  whole  party.  The  gift  of  a 
bone  from  the  cauldron— a  bare  bone — your 
well-fed  dog  likes  nothing  so  well  as  such  a 
wind-foil,  and  if  stolen  the  relish  is  hifirher— 
a  bare  bone  brought  about  the  reconciliation. 
I  am  sorry  to  accuse  May  of  accepting  a  bribe, 
but  snch  was  the  fact.  She  now  looked  at 
the  fortune-teller  with  great  complacency, 
would  let  the  boys  stroke  her  long  neck,  and 
in  her  turn  would  condescend  to  frolic  with 
their  shabby  curs,  who,  trained  to  a  cat-like 
caution  and  mistrust  of  their  superiors,  were 
as  much  alarmed  at  her  advances  as  if  a  lioness 
had  offered  herself  as  their  play-fellow.  There 
was  no  escaping  her  civility,  however,  so  they 
submitted  to  their  fate,  and  really  seemed  as- 
tonished to  find  themselves  alive  when  the 
gambol  was  over.  One  of  them,  who  from  a 
tail  turned  over  his  back  like  a  squirrel,  and 
an  amazingly  snub  nose,  had  certainly  some 
mixture  of  the  pug  in  his  composition,  took  a 
great  fancy  to  her  when  his  fright  was  past : 
which  she  repaid  by  the  sort  of  scornful  kind- 
ness, the  despotic  protection  proper  to  her  as 
a  beauty,  and  a  favourite,  and  a  high-blooded 
greyhound— always  a  most  proud  and  stately 
creature.  The  poor  little  mongrel  used  regu- 
larly to  come  jumping  to  meet  her,  and  she  as 
regularly  turned  him  over  and  over  and  over, 
and  round  and  round  and  round,  like  a  teto- 
tum.  He  liked  it  apparently,  for  he  never 
failed  to  come  and  court  the  tossing  whenever 
she  went  near  him. 

The  person  most  interesting  to  me  of  the 
whole  party  was  the  young  girl.  She  was 
remarkably  pretty,  and  of  the  peculiar  pretti- 
ness  which  is  so  freqnently  found  amongst 
that  singular  people.  Her  face  resembled 
those  which  Sir  Joshua  has  often  painted  — 
rosy,  round,  and  bright,  set  in  such  a  profu- 
sion of  dark  curls,  lighted  by  such  eyes,  and 
such  a  smile !  and  she  smiled  whenever  yon 
looked  at  her— she  could  not  help  it  Her 
fi^re  was  light  and  small,  of  low  stature,  and 
with  an  air  of  great  youthful ness.  In  her 
dress  she  was,  for  a  gipsy,  surprisingly  tidy. 
For  the  most  part,  that  ambulatory  race  have 
a  preference  tor  raffs,  as  forming  their  most 
appropriate  wardrobe,  being  a  part  of  their 
tools  of  trade,  their  insignia  of  ofiice.    I  do 
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not  imagine  that  Harriet's  friend,  the  fortune- 
teller, would  have  exchanged  her  stained  tatp* 
tered  cloak  for  the  thickest  and  brightest  red 
cardinal  that  ever  came  out  of  a  woollen-dra- 
per's shop.  And  she  would  have  been  a  loser 
if  she  haa.  Take  away  that  mysterious  man- 
tle, and  a  great  part  of  her  reputation  would 
fo  too.  There  is  much  virtue  in  an  old  cloak, 
question  if  the  simplest  of  her  clients,  even 
Harriet  herself,  would  hare  consulted  her  in 
a  new  one.  But  the  young  girl  was  tidy ;  not 
only  accurately  clean,  and  with  clothes  neatly 
and  nicely  adjusted  to  her  trim  little  fohn,  but 
with  the  rents  darned,  and  the  holes  patched, 
in  a  way  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  equalled 
by  our  own  villagers. 

Her  manners  were  quite  as  ungipsy-like  as 
her  apparel,  and  so  was  her  conversation ;  for 
I  coulQ  not  help  talking  to  her,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  her  frankness  and  innocence,  and 
the  directness  and  simplicity  of  her  answers. 
She  was  not  the  least  shy ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  a  straightforward  look,  a  fixing  of 
her  sweet  eyes  full  of  pleasure  and  reliance 
right  upon  you,  which,  in  the  description, 
might  seem  almost  too  assured,  bat  which,  in 
reality,  no  more  resembled  vulgar  assurance 
than  did  the  kindred  artlessness  of  Shaks- 
peare's  Miranda.  It  seems  strange  to  liken  a 
gipsy  girl  to  that  loveliest  creation  of  genius; 
but  I  never  saw  that  innocent  gaze  without 
being  sure  that  just  with  such  a  look  of  pleased 
attention,  of  affectionate  curiosity,  aid  the 
island  princess  listen  to  Ferdinand. 

All  that  she  knew  of  her  little  story  she  told 
without  scruple,  in  a  young  liquid  voice,  and 
with  a  little  curtsy  between  every  answer,  that 
became  her  extremely.  ^*  Her  name,"  said  she, 
<^  was  Fanny.  She  had  no  father  or  mother ; 
they  were  dead;  and  she  and  her  brothers 
lived  with  her  grandmother.  They  lived  al- 
ways out  of  doors,  sometimes  in  one  place- 
sometimes  in  another ;  but  she  should  like  al- 
ways to  live  under  that  oak-tree,  it  was  so 
pleasant  Her  grandmother  was  very  good  to 
them  all,  only  rather  particular.  She  loved 
her  very  much ;  and  she  loved  Dick  (her  eld- 
est brother,)  though  he  was  a  sad  unlucky  boy, 
to  be  sure.  She  was.  afraid  he  would  come  to 
some  bad  end" — 

And,  indeed,  Dick  at  that  moment  seemed 
in  imminent  danger  of  verifying  his  sister's 
prediction.  He  had  been  trying  for  a  gleaning 
of  nuts  amongst  the  tall  hazels  on  the  top  of  a 
bank,  which,  flanked  by  a  deep  ditch,  separated 
the  coppice  from  the  green.  We  had  heard 
him  for  the  last  five  minutes  smashing  and 
crashing  away  at  a  prodigious  rate,  swinging 
himself  from  stalk  to  stalk,  and  tagging  and 
climbing  like  a  sailor  or  a  monkey ;  and  now 
at  the  very  instant  of  Fanny's  uttering  this 
prophecy,  having  missed  a  particularly  ven- 
turesome grasp,  he  was  impelled  forward  by 
the  rebound  of  the  branches,  and  fell  into  the 
ditch  with  a  tremendous  report,  bringing  half 


the  nuttery  after  bim,  and  giving  ns  all  a  notion 
that  he  had  broken  his  neck,  llis  time,  how- 
ever was  not  yet  come :  he  was  on  his  (ttx 
again  in  half  a  minute,  and  in  another  half 
mtnnte  we  again  heard  bim  rustling  amongst 
the  hazel  boughs ;  and  I  went  on  with  out 
talk,  which  the  fright  and  scoldingy  conseqaeot 
on  this  accident,  had  intermpted.  My  leeden 
are  of  course  aware,  that  when  any  one  meets 
with  a  fall,  the  approved  medicament  of  the 
most  affectionate  relatives  is  a  good  dose  of 
scolding. 

^  She  liked  Dick,"  she  continued,  **  in  spits 
of  his  ubluekioeds— he  was  So  quick  and  good- 
humoured  ;  but  the  person  she  loved  most  was 
her  youn^st  brother,  Willy.  Willy  was  the 
best  boy  in  the  world,  he  would  do  any  thing 
she  told  him"  (indeed  the  poor  child  was  in 
the  very  act  of  picking  np  acorns,  under  her 
inspection,  to  sell,  as  laflerwards  found,  in 
the  village,)  **  and  never  got  into  mischief,  of 
told  a  lie  in  his  life ;  she  bad  had  the  care  of 
him  ever  since  he  was  bore,  and  she  wished 
she  could  get  him  a  place."  By  thb  time  the 
little  boy  had  crept  towards  us,  and  still  col- 
lecting the  acorns  in  his  small  brown  hands* 
had  turned  up  his  keen  intelligent  face,  sod 
was  listening  with  great  interest  to  our  con- 
versation. '*  A  place !"  said  I,  much  surprised. 
"Yes,"  replied  she  firmly, "  a  place.  'Twould 
be  a  fine  thing  for  my  poor  Willy  to  have  a 
house  over  him  in  the  cold  winter  nights/^ 
And  with  a  grave  tenderness,  that  might  hare 
beseemed  a  young  mother,  she  stooped  her 
head  over  the  boy  and  kissed  him.  "  But  ffou 
sleep  out  of  doors  in  the  cold  winter  nigfau* 
Fanny !"—'' Me !  oh,  I  don't  mind  it,  and 
sometimes  we  creep  into  a  bam.  But  poor 
Willy !  If  I  could  but  get  Willy  a  place,  my 
lady.!" 

This  '*  my  lady,"  the  first  gipsy  word  that 
Fanny  had  uttered,  lost  all  that  it  would  have 
had  of  unpleasing^in  the  generosity  and  afift^ 
tionateness  of  the  motive.     I  could  not  help 

Fromising  to  recommend  her  Willy,  altbouiit) 
could  not  hold  out  any  very  strong  bt)prs  of 
success,  and  we  parted,  Fanny  following  me^ 
with  thanks  upon  thanks^  almost  (o  the  end  of 
the  lane. 

Two  days  after  I  again  saw  my  pretty  gipsy; 
she  was  standing  by  the  side  of  our  gate,  too 
modest  even  to  enter  the  court,  waiting  for  mf 
coming  out  to  speak  to  me.  I  brought  her  into 
the  hall,  and  was  almost  equally  delighted  to 
see  her,  and  to  hear  her  news ;  for  although  1 
had  most  faithfully  performed  my  promise,  br 
mentioning  master  Willy  to- every  body  likely 
to  want  a  servant  of  his  qualifications,  I  hfid 
seen  enough  in  the  course  of  rav  canvass  t^ 
convince  me  that  a  gipsy  boy  of  eight  year^ 
old  would  be  a  difficult  protege  to  provide  for. 

Fanny's  errand  relieved  my  perplexity.  She 
came  to  tell  me  that  Willy  had  gotten  a  place 
— ''  That  Thomas  Lamb,  my  lonrs  head  garo^* 
keeper,  had  hired  him  .to  tend  his  horse  and 
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Itiftcow,  aoi!  serre  the  pigs,  and  feed  the  dogs, 
laA  dig  the  garden,  and  clean  the  shoes  and 
knireSf  and  run  errands — in  short,  to  be  a  man 
of  all  vorfc*  Willy  was  gone  that  very  morn- 
ifig. — He  had  cried  to  nart  with  her,  and  she 
had  almost  eried  herself,  she  should  miss  him 
so ;  he  was  like  her  own  child.  But  then  it 
was  such  a  great  place ;  and  Thomas  Lamb 
spemed  sacb  a  kind  master — talked  of  new 
cKHbing  bim,  and  meant  him  to  wear  shoes 
and  stoekinos,  and  was  rery  kind  indeed. 
Boi  poor  WtUy  had  cried  sadly  at  leaving 
her,"— and  the  sweet  matronly  eldef  sister 
(atrty  eried  too. 

I  comforted  her  ell  I  could,  first  by  praises 
of  Thomas  Lamb,  who  happened  to  be  of  my 
acqaaintancr,  and  was  indeed  the  very  master 
vhoa,  bad  I  had  the  choice,  I  would  have 
elected  for  Willy ;  and  secondly,  by  the  gift 
of  some  unconsidered  triples,  which  one  should 
liafe  been  ashamed  to  offer  to  any  one  who 
bad  ever  had  a  house  over  her  head,  but  which 
the  pretty  gipsy  gitl  received  with  transport, 
facially  some  working  materials  of  the  com- 
moRfst  sorL  P4>or  Fanny  had  never  known 
the  luxtBTjf  of  a  thimble  before ;  it  was  as  new 
w  htr  Jln^pera  as  ehoes  and  stockings  were 
hlrtly  to  be  to  Willy's  fcet.  §he  forgot,  her 
vTTwa^Md  tripped  home  to  her  oak-tree  the 
hai'picsl  of  the  happy. 

fh^mns  Lamb,  Willy's  new  master,  was, 
li  I  have  said,  of  my  acquaintance.  He  was 
3  remarkably  fine  young  man,  and  as  well- 
mnnnered  as  tfiose  of  his  calling  usually  are. 
(Jf-nenilly  speaking,  there  are  no  persons,  ex- 
offtinir  r«il   gentlemen,   so   gentlemanly  as 

nwi^^keepeia.    They  keep  good  company 

T^  b^&otifui  and  graceful  creatures  whom 
luiy  at  oxkce  preserve  and  pursue,  and  the 
'^tially  noble  and  generous  animals  whom 
>^y  tnin,  are  their  principal  associates;  and 
*-^*^  bj  their  masters  they  are  regarded  rather 
li  companions  than  as  servants.  They  attend 
t^toi  in  their  sports  more  as  guides  and  lead- 
er* ihm  aa  followers,  pursuing  a  common  re- 
cr-^iioii  with  equal  enjoyment,  and  often  with 
»>i;'«ior  skill.  Game-keepers  are  almost  al- 
«iy«i  well-behaved,  and  Thomas  Latnb  was 
»ffi!nenlly  so.  He  had  quite  the  look  of  a  man 
•t  ffiAhioD  ;  tlie  person,  the  carriage,  the  air. 
Hit  figure  was  tall  and  strikin^r;  his  features 
i'Jic:jtely  carved,  with  a  paleness  of  com- 
p'eiion,  and  a  slight  appearance  of  ill-health 
i"&t  zdded  to  their  elegance.  In  short,  he  was 
<ucily  what  the  ladies  would  have  called  in- 
'rv^tio^  in  a  gentleman ;  and  the  gentleness 
■  ■(  titi  voice  and  manner,  and  the  constant  pro- 
*'»<?tT  t/f  bis  deportment,  tended  to  confirm 
<*  unprescision. 

Luckily  for  him,  however,  this  delicacy  and 
"nrrmeol  lay  chiefly  on  the  surface.  His 
'  "Wf lotion,  habits,  and  temper  w*ere  much 
^vr  fitl^d  to  his  situation,  much  hardier  and 
V,.rri'r  than  Ihey  appeared  to  be.  He  was 
'-'  z  bachelor,  and  lived  by  himself  in  a  cot- 
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tage,  almost  as  lonely  as  if  it  had  been  placed 
in  a  desert  island.  It  stood,  in  the  centre  of 
his  presen'es,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of 
coppice  and  woodland,  accessible  only  by  a 
narrow  winding  path,  and  at  leasts  mile  from 
the  nearest  habitation.  When  you  had  thread* 
ed  the  labyrinth,  and  were  fairly  arrived  in 
Thomas's  dominion,  it  was  a  pretty  territory. 
A  low  thatched  cottage,  very  irregularly  built, 
with  a  |K)rch  before  the  door,  and  a  vine  half- 
covering  the  casements ;  a  garden  a  good  deal 
neglected,  (Thomas  Lamb's  four-footed  sub- 
jects, the  hares,  took  care  to  cat  up  all  his 
flowers ;  hares  are  animals  of  taste,  and  are 
particularly  fond  of  pinks  and  carnations,  the 
rogues  !)  an  orchard  and  a  meadow,  completed 
the  demesne.  There  was,  also,  a  eommodious 
dog-kennel,  and  a  stable,  of  which  the  outside 
was  completely  covered  with  the  trophies  of 
Thomas's  industry — kites,  jackdaws,  maepies, 
hawks,  crows,  and  owls,  nailed  by  the  winirs, 
ditplm/ed,  as  they  say  in  heraldry,  against  the 
wall,  with  polecats,  weazel 8,  stoats,  and  hedfije- 
hogs  figuring  at  their  side,  a  perfect  menagerie 
of  dead  game^killera.* 

But  the  prettiest  part  of  this  woodland  cot- 
tage, was  the  real  living  game  that  flitted 
about  it,  as  tame  as  barn-door  ft>wls;  par- 
tridges flocking  to  be  fed,  as  if  there  were  not 
a  dog,  or  a  gun,  or  a  man  in  the  world ;  phea- 
sants, glorious  creatures !  coming  at  a  call ; 
h&res  almost  as  fearless  as  Cowper's,  that 
would  stand  to  let  you  look  at  them  ;  would 
let  you  approach  quite  near,  before  they  raised 
one  quiverincr  ear  and  darted  off;  and  that 
even  then,  when  the  instinct  of  timidity  was 
aroused,  would  turn  at  a  safe  distance  to  look 
again.  Poor,  pretty  things !  What  a  pity  it 
seemed  to  kill  them  ! 

Such  was  to  be  Willy's  future  habitation. 
The  day  after  he  had  entered  upon  his  place, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  offering  my  double 
congratulations,  to  the  master  on  his  new  ser- 
vant, to  the  servant  on  his  new  master.  — 
Whilst  taking  my  usual  w*alk,  I  found  Thomas 
Lamb,  Dick,  Willy,  and  Fanny,  about  half- 
way up  the  lane,  engaged  in  the  animating 
sport  of  unearthing  a  weazel,  which  one  of 
the  gipsy  dogs  followed  into  a  hole  by  the 
ditch-side.  The  boys  showed  great  sports- 
manship on  this  occasion ;  and  so  did  their 
poor  curs,  who  with  their  whole  bodies  insert- 
ed into  different  branches  of  the  burrow,  and 
nothing  visible  but  their  -tails  (the  one,  the 
long  puggish  brush  of  which  I  have  already 
made  mention,  the  other,  a  terrier-like  stump. 


*  Foxes,  the  destruction  of  which  is  io  great  nn  ob- 
jecl  in  a  pheasant  preserve,  never  are  difiplayed,  espe- 
cially if  there  He  a  pack  of  hounds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. That  odiuus  part  ofa  gnme-keeper's  occupation 
is  OS  quietly  and  unostentatiouMy  peribrmed  as  nnv 
operation  of  gunnery  can  be.  Lords  of  manors  will 
even  afllect  lo  preserve  foxes — Hea%'en  forgive  thero! 
I  —just  as  an  unpopular  ministry  is  sure  to  talk  of  pro- 
'  lecting  (he  liberty  of  the  subject. 
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that  maintained  an  incessant  wag),  continued 
to  digr  and  scratch,  throwing  out  showers  of 
earth,  and  whining  with  impatience  and  eager- 
ness. Every  now  and  then,  when  quite  gasp- 
ing and  exhausted,  they  came  out  for  a  mo- 
ment's air ;  whilst  the  boys  took  their  turn, 
poking  with  a  Ion?  stick,  or  loosening  the 

ground  with  their  nands,  and  Thomas  stood 
y  superintending  and  encouraging  both  dog 
and  boy,  and  occasionally  cutting  a  root  or  a 
bramble  that  impeded  their  pro^ss.  Fanny, 
also,  entered  into  the  pursuit  with  great  inter- 
est, dropping  here  and  there  a  wora  of  advice, 
as  noboay  can  help  doing  when  they  see 
others  in  perplexity.  In  spite  of  all  these 
aids,  the  mining  operation  proceeded  so  slow- 
ly, that  the  experienced  keeper  sent  off  his 
new  attendant  for  a  spade  to  dig  out  the  ver- 
min, and  I  pursued  my  walk. 

After  this  encounter,  it  so  happened  that  I 
never  went  near  the  gipsy  tent  without  meet- 
ing Thomas  Lamb— sometimes  on  foot,  some- 
times on  his  pony;  now  with  a  gun,  now 
without ;  but  always  loitering  near  the  oak- 
tree,  and  always,  as  it  seemed,  reluctant  to  be 
seen.  It  was  very  unlike  Thomas's  usual 
manner  to  seem  ashamed  of  being  caught  in 
any  place,  or  in  any  company ;  but  so  it  was. 
Did  ne  go  to  the  ancient  sibyl  to  get  his  for- 
tune told  1  or  was  Fanny  the  attraction  1  A 
very  short  time  solved  the  query. 

One  night,  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
the  keeper  presented  himself  at  our  boose  on 
justice  business.  He  wanted  a  summons  for 
some  poachers  who  had  been  committing  de- 
predations in  the  preserve.  Thomas  wa»  a 
great  favourite ;  and  was,  of  course,  imme- 
diately admitted,  his  examination  taken,  and 
his  request  complied  with.  "  But  how,"  said 
the  magistrate,  looking  up  from  the  summons 
which  he  was  signing,  *^  now  can  you  expect, 
Thomas,  to  keep  your  pheasants,  when  that 
gipsy  boy  with  his  finders  has  pitched  his 
tent  just  in  the  midst  of  your  best  coppices, 
killing  more  game  than  half  the  poachers  in 
the  country  ?"  "  Why,  as  to  the  gipsy,  sir," 
replied  Thomas,  **  Fanny  is  as  good  a  girl—" 
'*!  was  not  talking  of  Fanny,"  interrupted 
the  man  of  warrants,  smiling — *^  as  good  a 
girl,"  pursued  Thomas  —  "  A  very  pretty 
girl !"  ejaculated  his  worship,—-**  as  good  a 
girl,"  resumed  Thomas,  "as  ever  trod  the 
earth!" — "A  sweet  pretty  creature,  certain- 
ly," was  again  the  provoking  reply.  "Ah, 
sir,  if  you  could  but  hear  how  her  little  bro- 
ther talks  of  her!"— "Why,  Thomas,  this 
gips^  has  made  an  impression." — "  Ah,  sir ! 
sho  IS  such  a  good  girl !" — and  the  next  day 
they  were  married. 

It  was  a  measure  to  set  every  tongue  in  the 
village  a  wagging :  for  Thomas,  besides  his 
personal  gocKi  gifts,  was  well  to  do  in  the 
world— my  lord's  head  keeper,  and  prime  fa- 
vourite. He  might  have  pretended  to  any  far- 
mer's daughter  in  the  parish :   every  body 


cried  out  against  the  match.  It  was  ntber  a 
bold  measure,  certainly ;  but  I  thiok  it  will 
end  well.  They  are,  beyond  a  doubt,  the' 
handsomest  couple  in  these  parts ;  and  as  tha 
fortune-teller  and  her  eldest  grandson  htn, 
had  the  good  sense  to  decamp,  and  Fanny,  be- 
sides being  the  most  grateful  and  affectloa&te 
creature  on  earth,  turns  out  clever  and  docile, 
and  comports  herself  just  as  if  she  had  lived 
in  a  house  all  her  days,  there  are  some  hopes 
that  in  process  of  time  her  sin  of  gipsyism ; 
may  be  forgiven,  and  Mrs.  Lamb  be  conside^ 
ed  as  irtsitable,  at  least  by  her  next  neigfabourf , 
the  wives  of  the  shoemaker  and  the  pariaii 
clerk.  At  present,  I  am  sorry  to  have  it  to 
say,  that  these  worthy  persons  have  sent  both 
Thomas  and  her  to  Coventry — a  mtsfortuDe 
which  they  endure  with  singular  reaignatioo. 


And  now,  since  (arewellmost  be  said,  I  do, 
not  know  that  I  can  find  anfitter  moment  We 
are  all  as  happy  as  people  in  a  last  page  m^i 
to  be ; — the  lovers  in  an  union  of  affection,  t)ie 
rest  of  the  village  in  the  news  and  the  woo 
derment.    Farewell,  then,  courteous  reader ! 

*'  To  all,  to  each,  a  ftir  good  nigh^ 
And  pleannt  draaim  vnd  ■Itunberi  light  T 


PREFACE.* 

Trosx  gentle  readers,  be  they  few  or  manyt 
who  may  have  paid  the  two  Volumes  entiM 
Our  Village  the  compliment  of  holding  tbem 
in  recollection,  will  easily  recognize  the  same 
locality,  the  same  class  of  people,  and  of^n 
the  same  individuals,  in  the  present  collection 
of  Country  Stories,  which  is,  indeed,  at  all 
points,  a  continuation  of  the  former  work. 
The  Authoress  has  only  to  hope  that  it  may 
be  received  with  similar  indulgence ;  and  to 
deprecate  a  too  literal  constructioD  of  facts, 
and  names,  and  dates. 


INTRODUCTION. 

EXTRACTS  FHOM  LETTERS. 

"  Akv  changes  in  our  Village  since  the  last 
advices  t  What  news  of  May  and  Liziy  and 
Fanny  and  Lueyl  And  does  the  Loddoo 
continue  to  fiow  as  brightly  as  when  ve 
gathered  musk-roses  together  in  the  old 
grounds  of  Aberleighl" 

These  interrogatories  formed  part  of  a  letlor 
from  India,  written  by  my  pretty  friend  Emily 


*  To  the  ihifd  Tolaine,  aa  oiiginaOy  poblbhed. 
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L^  now  the  wife  of  an  officer  of  rank  on  that 
station ;  and  my  answer  to  her  kind  qnestion- 
iog,  may  aerve  to  satisfy  the  cariosity  of  other 
(^otle  readers  as  to  the  general  state  of  our 
little  commonwealth,  and  form  no  unfit  intro- 
dnctlon  to  the  more  detailed  narratives  that 
follow.  They  who  condescended  to  read  the 
letter-piess  will  have  the  advantage  of  my 
fair  correspoodent.  Indeed  I  doobt  whether 
she  hertelr  may  not  derive  her  first  informa- 
tion from  the  printed  book ;  my  epistle  beings 
8J  &r  as  I  can  jndge,  wholly  illegible  to  all 
but  the  writer.  Never  was  such  a  manuscript 
jweo!  for  being  restricted  to  one  sheet  of 
!  paper,  and  having  a  good  deal  of  miscella- 
I  neons  matter  to  discuss  before  entering  on 
'our village  affairs,  I  had  fallen  into  a  silly 
.  fashion  of  crossing,  not  uncommon  amongst 
young  ladies ;  so  that  my  letter  first  written 
<  horixoDtaliy  like  other  people's,  then  perpen- 
dicQlaxly  to  form  a  sort  of  checker-work,  then 
diaippoally  in  red  ink,  — the  very  crossings 
crossed !  ^  and  q^ery  nook  and  cranny,  the 
part  ooder  the  seal,  the  comer  where  the  date 
stood,  covered  with  small  lines  in  an  invisible 
hand,  the  whole  letter  became  a  mass  of  mys- 
terioQs  marks,  a  puzzle  like  a  Coptic  inscrip- 
tion, or  a  state  paper  in  evpher  to  those  uttac- 
quainted  with  tne  key.  I  must  put  an  extract 
into  print  if  only  for  the  benefit  of  my  fair 
correspondent ;  and  here  it  is : 

^*  *  Any  change  in  our  village  V  say  you.— 
Why  no,  not  much.  In  the  outward  world 
scarcely  any,  except  the  erection  of  two  hand- 
some red  boQBea  on  the  outskirts,  which  look 
very  ogly  lost  at  present,  simply  because  the 
^yv  and  the  landscape  are  unaccustomed  to 
tbeni,  but  which  will  set  us  off  amazingly 
wbeo  the  trees  and  the  buildings  become  used 
to  each  other,  and  the  glaring  new  tint  is 
f>n6d  down  bv  that  great  artist,  the  weather. 
For  (he  rest  ue  street  remains  quite  in  staiu 
fi9,  unless  we  may  count  for  alteration  a  W- 
focitntnto  which  is  taken  place  in  the  dwell- 
in];  of  oar  worthy  neighbour  the  baker,  whose 
oven  fell  in  last  week,  and  is  in  the  act  of 
beio^  Te-«onstracted  by  a  scientific  bricklayer 
(Ah  dear  me !  I  dare  say  he  hath  a  finer  name 
for  his  calling)  from  the  good  town  of  B.  The 
pretise  merits  of  this  new  oven  I  cannot  pre- 
fnd  to  explain,  although  they  have  been  over 
«od  over  explained  to  me ;  I  only  know  that 
it  is  (o  be  heated  on  some  new-fangled  prin- 
ciple, hot  water,  or  hot  air,  or  steam,  or  cin- 
dm,  which  is  to  cost  just  nothing,  and  is  to 
prodooe  the  staff  of  life,  crust  and  crum,  in 
«Qcb  excellence  aa  hath  not  been  equalled 
«ince  Alfred,  the  first  baker  of  quality  on  re- 
cord, had  the  misfortune  to  scorch  his  hostess's 
calte.  i  suspect  that  the  result  of  this  exper- 
imtDi  will  not  be  very  dissimilar;  but  at 
present  it  Is  a  great  point  of  interest  to  the 
9U8V  and  the  idle.  Half  of  our  cricketers 
m  there  helping  or  hindering,  and  all  the 
^drso  of  the  street  are  assembled  to  watch 


the  operation,  or  clustered  into  groups  near 
the  door. 

"  You  used  to  say,  and  there  was  too  much 
truth  in  the  assertion,  that  for  pigs,  geese  and 
children,  and  their  concomitants,  dirt  and 
noise,  this  pretty  place  was  unrivalled.  But 
then  you  were  here  when  the  two  first  evils 
were  at  their  height,  in  June  and  July.     At 

K resent  the  geese  have  felt  the  stroke  of 
lichaelmas,  and  are  fatted  and  thinned ;  pigs 
too  have  diminished ;  though  as  the  children 
are  proportionably  increased,  we  are  not  much 
better  off  in  point  of  cleanliness,  and  much 
worse  in  regard  to  noise : — a  pig  being,  except 
just  when  ringing  or  killing,  a  tolerably  silent 
animal;  and  a  goose,  in  spite  of  the  old 
Roman  story,  only  vociferous  by  fits  and 
starts ;  whereas  little  boys  and  little  girls — 
at  least,  the  little  boys  and  little  girls  liere- 
about— seem  on  the  full  cry  or  the  full  shout 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Even  the  dinner 
hour,  that  putter  down  of  din  in  most  civil- 
ized countries,  makes  no  pause  amongst  our 
small  people.  The  nightingale  who  sings  all 
day  and  all  night  to  solace  his  brooding  mate, 
is  but  a  type  of  their  unwearying  power  of 
voice.  His  sweet  harmony  doth  find  inter- 
vals ;  their  discord  hath  none. 

**  And  yet  they  have  lisfht  hearts  too,  poor 
urchins ;  witness  Dame  Wilson's  three  sun- 
burnt ragged  boys  who  with  Ben  Kirby  and 
a  few  comrades  of  lesser  note,  are  bawling 
and  squabbling  at  marbles  on  one  side  of  the 
road ;  and  Master  Andrews's  four  fair- haired 

girls  who  are  scrambling  and  squalling  at 
aseball  on  the  other !  How  happy  they  are, 
poor  things,  and  with  how  few  ol^  the  imple- 
ments of  happiness  beyond  sunshine  and 
liberty  and  their  own  young  life!  Even  the 
bakers  and  the  wheelwright's  children  are 
stealing  a  run  and  a  race  up  the  hill  as  they 
go  to  school,  and  managing  to  make  quite 
noise  enough  to  attract  attention ;  although 
being  in  whole  frocks,  they  are  rather  more 
qaiet  than  their  compeers  in  tatters,  and  hardly 
so  merry;  it  being  an  axiom  which  I  have 
rarely  known  to  fail  in  country  life,  that  the 
poorer  the  urchin,  the  fuller  of  glee.  Short 
of  starvation,  nothing  tames  the  elves.  Bless- 
ed triumph  of  youthful  spirits !  merciful  com- 
pensation for  a  thousand  wants  ! 

**  Even  as  I  write  there  is  another  childish 
rabble  passing  the  window  in  the  wake  of 
our  friend  Mr.  Moore's  donkey-cart.  You 
remember  Mr.  Moore's  fine  strawberries,  Em- 
ily 1  the  real  wood  strawberry,  which  looked 
like  a  gem,  and  smelt  like  a  nosegay  1  But 
strawberries  are  out  of  season  now ;  and  the 
donkey  cart  has  changed  its  gay  summer  freight 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  is  coming  down  the 
hill  heavily  laden  with  a  full  dirty  homely 
load  of  huge  red  potatoes,  to  vend  per  peck 
and  gallon  through  the  village,  or  perhaps  to 
carry  as  far  as  B.,  where  some  amateurs  of 
the  '  lazy  root,'  curious  in  such  underground 
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matters,  are  constant  costomere  to  Mr.  Moore's 
*  pink  eyes.'  It  is  not,  however,  for  lore  of 
that  meritorious  vegetable  that  the  boys  fol- 
low the  potatoe-cart.  One  comer  is  parted 
off  for  apples,  in  hopes  to  tempt  oar  thrifty 
hoasewnves  into  the  cheap  extravagance  of  a 
pudding  or  a  pie.  Half  a  bushel  of  apples 
as  yellow  and  mellow  as  quinces  are  deposited 
in  one  corner,  and  the  young  rogues  have 
smelt  the  treasure  out. 

"  Now  to  answer  your  kind  inquiries.  May 
—  to  begin  at  home !  —  May  —  many  thanks 
for  your  recollection  of  my  favourite  ! — May 
is  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  She  is  literally 
and  figuratively  in  the  straw,  bdng  confined 
with  one  puppy  — only  one;  and  presenting 
in  her  fair  person  a  very  complete  illustration 
of  the  old  proverb  respecting  a  hen  with  one 
chick.  Never  was  such  a  fuss  made  about 
a  little  animal  since  greyhounds  were  grey- 
hounds, and  the  tiny  creature  is  as  pert,  petu- 
lant, and  precocious  a  personage  as  any  spoilt 
child  that  ever  walked  on  four  legs  or  two. 
I  must  confess,  in  vindication  of  May's  taste, 
who  never  before  showed  such  absolute  de- 
votion to  her  offspring,  that  the  puppy  has 
beauty  enough  for  a  whole  litter.  It  is  a 
fawn-coloured  with  a  dash  of  white,  and 
promises  to  be  ticked.  Are  you  sportswoman 
suflicient  to  know  that  ticked  means  covered 
all  over  with  white  spots  about  the  size  of  a 
peal  a  great  addition  to  greyhound  beauty, 
and  a  sure  sign  of  greyhound  blood  ;  a  mark 
of  caste,  as  they  say  in  your  country,  and  one 
the  more  to  be  relied  on  since  it  is  a  distinc- 
tion of  nature,  and  not  of  man. 

*'  The  shoemaker's  pretty  dauffhter  is  also 
*  as  w^ell  as  can  be  expected.'  She  is  out  of 
doors  to-day  for  the  first  day  since  her  con- 
finement, and  the  delicate  doll-like  baby, 
which  she  is  tossing  as  lightly  and  gracefully 
as  if  it  were  indeed  a  doll,  and  showing  so 
proudly  to  her  father's  old  crony,  George 
j  Bridgwater,  is  her  own.  Her  marriage  con- 
1  fjunded  the  calculations  of  all  her  neighbours, 
myself  included :  for  she  did  not  marry  her 
handsome  admirer  Jem  Tanner,  who  has 
wisely  comforted  himself  by  choosing  another 
flame, — nothing  so  sure  a  remedy  for  one  love 
as  rushing  straight  into  another ;  nor  Daniel 
Tubb,  the  dashing  horse-dealer,  who  used  to 
flourish  his  gay  steed  up  the  street  and  down 
the  street,  **  all  for  the  love  of  pretty  Bessie ;' 
neither  did  she  marry  Joseph  Bacort,  the. snug 
young  grocer,  who  walked  every  Sunday 
seven  miles  to  sit  next  her  at  chapel,  and  sing 
hymns  from  the  same  book ;  nor  her  father's 
smart  apprentice,  William  Ford,  although  a 
present  partnership  in  the  business,  and  a 
future  succession  would  have  made  that  match 
quite  a  manage  de  convenance  t — none  of  these, 
her  known  and  recognized  lovers,  did  the  fair 
nymph  of  the  shoe-shop  marry,  nor  any  of 
her  thousand  and  one  imputed  swains.  The 
happy  man  was  one  who  had  never  been  seen 


to  speak  to  her  in  his  life, — John  Ford,  brother 
to  William,  a  tall,  sinewy,  comely  hhirk- 
smith,  who  on  six  days  of  the  week  contriver 
80  to  become  the  anvil  with  his  dingy  leather 
cap,  and  his  stiff  leather  apron,  his  brawny 
naked  arms  and  smoky  face,  that  he  seems 
native  to  the  element,  a  very  Yulcan  ;  whilst 
on  the  seventh,  he  emerges  like  a  butterfly 
from  the  chrysalis,  and  by  dint  of  fine  clothes 
and  fair  water,  becomes  quite  the  beau  of  the , 
village,  almost  as  handsome  as  Joe!  himself. ' 
Since  he  has  been  married  to  his  pretty  wife,  - 
every  body  remembers  what  a  bright  pattern 
of  fraternal  friendship  John  Ford  used  tobei 
thought  —  how  attentive  to  William!   how; 
constant  in  his  visits  !    When  William  had  a , 
cold,  the  winter  before  the  wedding,  John  used 
to  come  and  ask  after  him  every  night.    0 
that  loVe !    that  love !    What  fibs  it  makes 
honest  pCiopTe  tell !  | 

"Lucy  IS  gone — gone  to  superintend  the 
sampleirft  and  spelling-books  two  coonties  off.  ^ 
Our- blooming  gipsy,  Fanny,  has  also  taken; 
her  departure.     Her  husband  found  that  the  | 
gipsy  blood  could  not  be  got  over,  eapeciallj  ] 
as  his  pretty  bride,  besides  her  triple  sins  of , 
gipsyism,  of  prettiness,  and   of  being   his 
bride,   had  the  misfortune  to  catch,  with  a 
quickness  which  seemed  intuitive,  ways  and  | 
manqers-  suited  to  her  new  station,  to  DehoTC 
as  well  as  any  of  her  neighbours,  and  better , 
than  most  of  them  —  an  affront  which  the 
worthiest  of  her  society  found  unpardonable. 
So  Thomas  is  gone  to  hold  the  same  office  at 
my  Lord's  estate  in  Devonshire ;  where  if  thoy 
have  the  wit  to  keep  their  own  counsels,  the 
mesalliance  will    never  be   suspected,  and 
Fanny  will  pass  for  a  gamekeeper's  wife  of 
the  very  first  fashion. 

"  Lizzy !    Alas !  alas !  you  ask  for  Lizxy ! 
—do  you  remember  how  surely  at  the  closed 

fate  of  the  flower  court,  or  through  the  open 
ooT  of  her  father's  neat  dwellin?,  we  usee  to 
see  the  smiling  rosy  face,  so  full  of  life  and 
glee ;  the  square  sturdy  form,  strong  and  ac* 
tive  as  a  boy ;  the  clear  bfight  eyes,  and  red 
lips  and  shining  curly  hair,  giving  such  an 
assurance  of  health  and  strength  ?  And  do 
yon  not  recollect  how  the  bounding  foot,  and 
thB^y  young  voice,  and  the  merry  musical 
laugh  seemed  to  fill  the  house  and  the  court 
with  her  own  quick  and  joyous  spirit,  as  she 
darted  about  in  her  innocent  play  or  her  small 
housewifery,  so  lively  and  so  vigorous,  so 
lovely  and  so  beloved  )  Do  you  not  remem- 
ber, too^  how  y/fheu  we  stopped  to  speak  to 
her  Bt  that  ever-open  door,  the  whole  ample 
kitchen  was  strewed  with  her  little  property, 
so  that  you  used  to  liken  it  to  a  great  baby- 
house  1  Here  her  kitten,  there  her  doll;  on 
one  chair  an  old  copy-book,  on  another  a  new 
sash ;  her  work  and  needle-book  and  scissors 
and  thimble  put  neatly  away  on  her  own  little 
table;  her  straw  hat  ornamented  with  a  tuft 
of  feathery  grasses,  or  a  garland  of  woodbine. 
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haoahig  carelcmly  against  the  wall ;  and  pots 
of  flowers  of  all  sorts  of  the  garden  and  the 
6cld,  from  the  earliest  bud  to  the  latest  blos- 
Mm,  Tinged  in  the  window,  on  the  dresser,  on 
the  mante]  shelf,  whererer  a  jug  coald  find 
room.  Every  thing  spoke  of  Lizzy,  her  mo- 
thei *s  comfort,  her  father^s  delight,  the  charm 
&nd  life  of  the  house ;  and  every  body  loved 
to  hear  and  see  so  fair  a  specimen  of  healthful 
I  and  happy  childhood.  It  did  one's  heart  good 
to  psiM  that  open  door.  But  the  door  is  closed 
DOW,  always  closed;  and  the  father,  a  hale 
ind  comely  man,  of  middle  age,  is  become  all 
at  once  old  and  bent  and  broken ;  and  the 
smiling  placid  mother  looks  as  if  she  would 
never  smile  again.  Nothing  has  been  dis- 
placed in  that  sad  and  silent  dwelling.  The 
I  straw  hat,  with  its  faded  garlaiid,  still  hangs 
sniiut  the  wail ;  the  work  is  folded  on  the 
little  table,  with  the  small  thimble  unon  it,  as 
if  jtist  laid  down ;  jars  of  withered  flowers 
(Toiwd  the  mantel  and  the  window ; — ^bot  the 
light  hath  departed ;  the  living  flower  \s  gone ; 
n^HTT  Lizzy  la '  dead !  Are  you  not  sorry  for 
P'vif ,  poor  Liziky  1 

**Dot  this  is  too  moamful  a  subject: — ^we 

mast  talk  now  of  the  Loddon,  the  beautifnl 

Lo«idoo — ye^y  it  still  flows ;  ay,  and  still  over- 

liows,  according  to  its  naughty  custom.    Only 

l3$t  winter  it  filled  our  meadows  like  a  lake ; 

rnsbed  over  our  mill-dams  like  a  cataract,  and 

pl'jjnd  such  pranks  with  the  old  arch  at  York- 

p^K  that  people  were  fain  to  boat  it  betwixt 

lirre  and  Aberleigh ;  and  the  bridge  having 

^n  denoonced  as  dangeroos  In  summer  and 

iopassahle  in  winter,  is  like  to  cause  a  dispute 

bttwccn  thoee  two  grand  abstractions,  the 

parish  and  the  county,  each  of  which  wishes 

>)  ttim  the  cost  of  rebuilding  on  the  other. 

flj  their  own   account,  they  are  two  of  the 

p»mt  pcr90iia|res  in  his  majesty*B  domin- 

I'Tis;  foil  of  debt  and  difliculty,  and  exceed- 

i'fty  likely  lo  go  to  law  on  the  case,  by  way 

■'<"  amending    their  condition.     The  jrretly 

,  uaughtj  river !  There  it  flows  bright  ana  clear 

2S  when  we  walked  by  its  banks  to  the  old 

^yoanf  at  Aberleigh,  looking  as  innocent  and 

oneonscioaa  as  if  its  victim,  the  bridge,  had 

not  Wn  indicted— No— that^s  not  the  word  ! 

-'pratnUd  at  the  Quarter  Sessions ;  as  if  a 

wofAhipful   committee  were  not    sitting    to 

nquire  into  its  malversations ;  and  an  ancient 

v>i  well-reputed  parish  and  a  respectable  mid- 

hr^  eoonty  eoing  together  by  the  ears  in  con- 

lir-lQ^nce  of  its  delinquency.    There  it  flows 

■e^eirind  bright  through  the  beautiful  grounds 

of  AHerleigh !    The  ruined  mansion  has  been 

ewir^ly  pulled  down ;  but  the  lime-trees  re- 

tsm,  and  the  magnificent  poplars  and  the  ^y 

•iliifmwrt  of  shrob  and  flower.    The  fishing- 

^"ii>>  has  been  repaired  by  the  delicate  hand 

f^  u«te,  ud  it  is  a  fairy  scene  still ;  a  scene 

"Tihy  of  its  owners  and  its  neighbours,  want- 

i'l  nrvihing  in  my  eyes  but  you  to  come  and 

tfA  at  U- 


••  Come  very  soon,^my  dear  Emily !  Tell 
Colonel  L.,  with  our'  kindest  remembrances, 
that  we  shall  never  love  him  quite  so  well  as 
he  deserves,  until  he  brings  you  back  to  us. 
Come  very  soon !  and  in  the  mean  while  be 
sure  you  send  me  a  full  account  of  yourself 
and  your '  whereabouts,'  and  do  not  fail  to  re- 
pay my  brief  notices  of  the  simple  scenery 
and  humble  denizens  of  our  village,  by  gor- 
geous stories  of  oriental  wonders,  —  of  the 
Ganges,  the  palmettos,  the  elephants,  and  the 
Hindoos. 

**  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  farewell ! 

**  Ever  most  aflectionately  yours,** 
ice,  &c.  &c. 


GRACE    NEVILLE. 

Two  or  three  winters  ago,  our  little  village 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  its  curiosity  ex- 
cited by  the  sodden  appearance  of  a  lovely 
and  elegant  young  woman,  as  an  inmate  in  the 
house  qf  Mr.  Martin,  a  respectable  farmer  in 
the  place.  The  pleasiire  of  talking  over  a 
new-comer  in  a  country  village,  which,  much 
as  I  love  country  villages,  does,  I  confess,  oc- 
casionally labour  nndcr  a  stagnation  of  topicSi 
must  not  be  lightly  estimated.  In  the  present 
instance  the  enjoyment  was  |[reatly  increased 
by  the  opportune  moment  at  which  it  occur- 
red, just  before  Christmas,  so  that  conjecture 
was  happily  afloat  in  all  the  parties  of  that 
merry  time,  enlivened  the  tea-table,  and  gave 
zest  and  animation  to  the  supper.  There  was, 
too,  a  slight  shade  of  mysteiy,  a  difficulty  in 
conning  at  the  truth,  which  made  the  subject 
unusually  poignant.  Talk  her  over  as  they 
might,  nobody  knew  any  thing  certain  of  the 
incognita,  or  her  story ;  nobody  could  tell 
Who  she  was,  or  whence  she  came.  Mrs. 
Martin,  to  whom  her  neighbours  were,  on  a 
Sudden,  most  politely  attentive  in  the  way  of 
calls  and  invitations,  said  nothing  more  than 
that  Miss  Neville  was  a  young  lady  who  had 
come  to  lodge  at  Kinlay-end  ;  and,  except  at 
church.  Miss  Neville  was  invisible.  Nobody 
could  tell  what  to  make  of  her. 

Her  beauty  was,  however,  no  questionable 
matter.  All  the  parish  agreed  on  that  point. 
She  lyas  in  deep  mourning,  which  set  off  ad- 
vantsgeously  a  tall  and  full,  yet  easy  and 
elastic  figure,  in  whose  carriage  the  vigour 
and  firmness  of  youth  and  health  seemed 
blended  with  the  elegance  of  education  and 
good  company.  Youth  and  health  were  the 
principal  characteristics  of  her  countenance. 
There  was  health  in  her  bright  hazel  eyes* 
with  their  rich  dark  eye-lashes ;  health  in  the 
profusion  of  her  glossy  brown  hair;  health  in 
ner  pure  and  brilliant  complexion  ;  health  in 
her  red  lips,  her  white  teeth,  and  the  beautiful 
smile  that  displayed  them ;  health  in  her  very 
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dimple.  Her  manners,  as  well  as  they  could 
be  judged  of  in  passing  to  and  from  church, 
leading  one  of  the  little  Martins  by  the  hand, 
and  occasionally  tfaJking  to  him,  seemed  as 
graceful  as  her  person,  and  as  open  as  her 
countenance.  All  the  Tillage  agreed  that  she 
was  a  lovely  creature,  and  all  the  village  won- 
dered who  she  could  be.  It  was  a  most  ani- 
mating puzzle. 

There  was,  however,  no  mystery  in  the 
story  of  Grace  Neville.  She  was  the  only 
child  of  an  officer  of  rank,  who  fell  in  an  early 
stage  of  the  Peninsular  war :  her  mother  had 
survived  him  but  a  short  time,  and  the  little 
orphan  had  been  reared  in  great  tenderness  and 
luxury  by  her  maternal  uncle,  a  kind,  thought- 
less, expensive  man,  speculating  and  sanguine, 
who,  after  exhausting  a  good  fortune  in  vain 
attempts  to  realize  a  great  one,  sinking  money 
successively  in  farming,  in  cotton-spinning, 
in  paper-making,  in  a  silk-mill,  and  a  mine, 
found  himself  one  fair  morning  actually  ruin- 
ed, and  died  (such  things  have  happened)  of 
a  broken  heart,  leaving  poor  Grace  at  three- 
and-twenty,  with  the  habits  and  education  of 
an  heiress,  totally  destitute. 

The  poor  girl  found,  as  usual,  plenty  of 
comforters  and  advisers.  Some  recommended 
her  to  sink  the  little  fortune  she  possessed  in 
right  of  her  father  in  a  school ;  some  to  lay  it 
by  for  old  age,  and  go  out  as  a  governess;— 
some  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  matrimony, 
advising,  that  at  all  events  so  fine  a  young 
woman  should  try  her  fortune  by  visiting 
about  amongst  her  friends  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  favoured  her  with  a  husband-hunting  in- 
vitation accordingly.  But  Grace  was  too  in- 
dependent and  too  proud  for  a  governess ;  too 
sick  of  schemes  for  a  school ;  and  the  hint 
matrimonial  had  effectually  prevented  her  from 
accepting  any,  even  the  most  unsuspected,  in- 
vitation. Besides,  she  said,  and  perhaps  she 
thought,  that  she  was  weary  of  the  world ;  so 
she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Martin,  once  her  uncle's 
housekeeper,  now  the  substantial  wife  of  a 
substantial  farmer,  and  came  down  to  lodge 
with  her  in  our  secluded  village. 

Poor  Grace,  what  a  change !  It  was  mid- 
winter; snowy,  foggy,  sleety,  wet  Kinlaj- 
end,  an  old  manor-house  dilapidated  into  its 
present  condition,  stood  with  its  windows  half 
closed,  a  huge  vine  covering  its  front,  and  ivy 
climbing  up  the  sides  to  the  roof-— the  very 
image  of  chill ness  and  desolation.  There 
was,  indeed,  one  habitable  wing,  repaired  and 
fitted  up  as  an  occasional  sporting  residence 
for  the  landlord ;  but  those  apartments  were 
locked  ;  and  she  lived,  like  the  rest  of  the  fsp 
mily,  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  made  up  of 
great,  low,  dark  rooms,  with  oaken  panels, 
of  long,  rambling  passages,  of  interminable 
galleries,  and  broad,  gusty  staircases,  up 
which  you  might  drive  a  coach  and  six.— 
Such  was  the  prospect  within  doors;  and 
without,  mud !  mud !  mud !  nothing  but  mud ! 


Then  the  noises ;-— wind,  in  all  its  varietieB, 
combined  with  bats,  rats,  cats,  owls,  pigs, 
cows,  geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  chickens,  and 
children,  in  all  varieties,  also ;  for  besides  the 
regular  inhabitants  of  the  fann<^ard,— biped 
and  quadruped,— Mrs.  Martin  had  within  doors 
sundry  coops  of  poultry,  two  pet  lambs,  and 
four  boys  from  six  years  old  downward,  who 
were,  in  some  way  or  other,  exercising  their 
voices  all  day  long.  Mrs.  Martin,  too,  she 
whilome  so  soA-spAen  and  demure,  had  now 
found  her  scolding  tongue,  and  was,  indeed, 
noted  for  that  accomplishment  all  over  the 
parish  :  the  maid  was  saucy,  and  the  farmer 
smoked. 

Poor  Grace  Neville !  what  a  trial !  what  a 
contrast!  she  tried  to  draw;  tried  to  sinff; 
tried  to  read ;  tried  to  work ;  and,  above  all, 
tried  to  be  contented.  But  nothing  would  do. 
^-The  vainest  endeavour  of  all  was  the  last 
She  was  of  the  social,  cheerful  temperament, 
to  which  sympathy  is  necessary ;  and  having 
no  one  to  whom  she  could  say,  how  pleasant 
is  solitude!  began  to  find  solitude  the  most 
tiresome  thing  m  the  world.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Martin  were  very  good  sort  of  people  in  their 
way— scolding  and  smoking  notwithstanding ; 
but  their  way  was  so  different  from  hers :  and 
the  children,  whom  she  might  have  found 
some  amusement  in  spoiling,  were  so  spoilt 
already  as  to  be  utterly  unbearable. 

The  only  companionable  person  about  the 
place  was  a  slipshod  urchin,  significantly 
termed  **  the  odd  boy  ;'*  an  extra  and  supple- 
mentary domestic,  whose  department  it  is  to 
help  all  the  others,  out  of  doors  and  in ;  to  do 
all  that  they  leave  undone ;  and  to  bear  the 
blame  of  every  thing  that  goes  amiss.  The 
personage  in  question,  Dick  Crosby  by  name, 
was  a  parish  boy  taken  from  the  work-house. 
He  was,  as  nearly  as  could  be  guessed,  (for 
nobody  took  the  trouble  to  be  certain  about 
his  age)  somewhere  bordering  on  eleven;  a 
long,  lean,  famished-looking  boy,  with  a  pale 
complexion,  sharp  thin  features,  and  sunburnt 
hair.  His  dress  was  usually  a  hat  without  a 
crown ;  a  tattered  round  frock ;  stockings  that 
scarcely  covered  his  ankles,  and  shoes  that 
hung  on  his  feet  by  the  middle  like  clogs, 
down  at  heel,  and  open  at  toe.  Yet,  under^ 
neath  all  these  rage,  and  through  all  his  bnff> 
inga  and  cuffings  from  master  and  mistress, 
carter  and  maid,  the  boy  looked,  and  was, 
merr^  and  contented ;  was  even  a  sort  of  wag 
in  his  way;  sturdy  and  independent  in  his 
opinions,  and  constant  in  his  stteehmentSb 
He  had  a  pet  sheep-dog  (for  amongst  his  nu- 
merous avocations  he  occasionally  acted  as 
under-shepherd^  a  spectral,  ghastly-looking 
animal,  with  a  bugs  white  faeao  and  neck,  and 
a  gaunt  black  body.— Mephistopheles  migbl 
have  put  himself  into  such  a  shape.  He  mid 
also  a  pet  donkey,  the  raggedest  brute  upon 
the  common,  of  whom  he  was  part  owner,  aod 
for  whose  better  maintenance  he  was  some- 
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times  aeeoied  of  such  petty  larceny  as  may 
be  oooiprised  in  stealing  what  no  other  erea- 
tote  would  eat,  lefoee  hay,  froety  tornips,  de- 
evfed  cabbage-leaTes,  and  thistles  from  the 

TMse  two  faithfal  followers  had  long  shared 
Dick  CfMby's  affections  between  them ;  but 
ftom  the  first  day  of  Miss  Nerille's  appear- 
ance, the  dog  and  the  donkey  fonnd  a  nval. 
She  hippened  to  speak  to  him,  and  her  look 
am)  TMoe  won  his  heart  at  once  and  for  erer. 
Xerer  bad  a  hig^-bom  damsel  in  the  days  of 
ebinby  so  devoted  a  page.  He  was  at  her 
commud  by  night  or  by  day ;  nay,  **  thongh 
the  called  anottier,  Abra  came.*'  He  would 
let  Dobody  else  clean  her  shoes,  carry  her 
dA^,ornm  her  errands ;  was  always  at  band 
to  open  the  gates,  and  chase  away  the  cows 
when  she  wuked ;  forced  npon  her  his  own 
boaid  of  nots ;  and  scoured  the  country  to  get 
ber  Ae  wintry  nosegays  which  the  mildness 
of  the  season  pennitted,  sweet-scented  colts- 
foot, chioa-roses,  laurustinus,  and  stocks. 

It  was  not  in  Grace's  nature  to  receiye  such 
proofs  of  attachment  without  paying  them  in 
luod.  Dick  would  hardly  na?e  neen  her 
choice  for  a  pet,  but  being  so  honestly  and 
irtleesly  chosen  by  him,  she  soon  began  to 
retum  the  compliment,  and  showered  upon 
bin  marks  of  her  favour  and  protection ;  per- 
haps a  little  gratified,  so  mixed  are  human 
motiTes !  to  find  that  her  patronage  was  still 
of  consequence  at  Kinlay-end.  —  Halfpence 
lod  sixpences,  apples  and  gingerbread,  nowed 
into  Dick's  pocket,  and  his  outward  man  un- 
derwent a  thorough  transformation.  He  cast 
bit  ngs,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  put 
OS  ao  entire  new  suit  of  clothes.  A  proud 
boy  was  Dick  that  day.  It  is  recordea  that 
he  passed  a  whole  hour  in  alternate  fits  of 
looking  in  the  glass  and  shoots  of  laorhter. 
He  lauded  till  he  cried,  for  sheer  happiness. 

I  hsTe  been  thus  particular  in  my  account 
of  Dick,  because,  in  the  firat  place,  he  was 
IS  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  constant  and 
promising  attendant  at  the  cricket-ground  — 
bii  temperament  being  so  mercurial,  that  eren 
in  his  busiest  days,  when  he  seemed  to  have 
vork  enough  upon  his  hands  for  ten  boys,  he 
voold  still  make  time  for  play ;  in  the  second, 
b«<eaase  I  owe  to  him  the  great  obligation  of 
bciov  known  to  his  fair  patroness.  He  had 
persuaded  her,  one  dry  artemoon,  to  go  with 
j  hini,  and  let  him  show  her  the  dear  cricket- 
trrotind ;  I  happened  to  be  passing  the  spot ; 
and  neither  of  us  could  ever  exactly  remem- 
ber how  he  managed  the  matter,  but  the  boy 
ihtrodoeed  at.  I^  was  an  extraordinary  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies,  to  be  sure ;  but  the  in- 
itrodttctlon  was  most  effectually  performed, 
I  lod  to  our  mutual  surprise  and  mutual  pleasure 
^  *re  found  ourselves  acquainted.  I  have  always 
^^'^S^t  it  one  of  the  highest  compliments 
'♦»^paid  me,  that  Dick  Crosby  thought  me 

•ortby  to  \»  Vnown  to  Miss  Neville. 


We  were  friends  in  five  minutes.  I  found 
the  promise  of  her  lovely  countenance  amply 
redeemed  by  her  character.  She  was  frank, 
ardent,  and  spirited,  with  a  cultivated  mind, 
and  a  sweet  temper;  not  to  have  loved  her 
would  have  been  impossible ;  and  she,  heside 
the  natural  pleasure  of  talking  to  one  who 
could  understand  and  appreciate  her,  was  ie- 
lighted  to  come  to  a  house  where  the  mistress 
did  not  scold,  or  the  master  smoke;  where 
there  were  neither  pigs,  chickens,  nor  chil- 
dren. 

As  spring  advanced  and  the  roads  improved, 
we  saw  each  other  almost  every  day;  the 
soft  skies  and  mild  breezes  of  April,  and  the 
profuse  floweriness  of  hedge-row,  wood  and 
field,  gave  a  never-failing  charm  to  our  long 
rural  walks.  Grace  was  fond  of  wild  flowers, 
which  her  vrotegi  Dick  was  assiduous  in 
procuring.  He  had  even  sacrificed  the  vanity 
of  sticking  the  first  bunch  of  primroses  in  his 
Sunday-hat  to  the  pleasure  of  offering  them 
to  her.  They  supplied  ber  with  an  in-door 
amusement ;  she  drew  well,  and  copied  his 
field  nosegays  with  ease  and  delicacy.  She 
had  obtained,  too,  the  loan  of  a  piano,  and 
talked  stoutly  of  constant  and  vigorous  prac- 
tice, and  of  pursuine  a  steady  course  of  read- 
ing. All  young  ladies,  I  believe,  make  such 
resolutions,  ana  some  few  may  possibly  keep 
them ;  Miss  Neville  did  not 

However  lively  and  animated  whilst  her 
spirits  were  excited  by  society,  it  was  evident 
that,  when  alone,  poor  Grace  was  languid  and 
listless,  and  given  to  reverie.  She  would 
even  fall  into  long  fits  of  musing  in  company, 
start  when  spoken  to,  droop  her  fair  head  like 
a  snow-drop,  and  sigh,  oh  such  sighs !  so 
long,  so  deep,  so  frequent,  so  drawn  from  the 
very  heart !  They  might,  to  be  sure,  have 
been  accounted  for  by  the  great  and  sad  change 
in  her  situation,  and  the  death  of  her  indul- 

fent  uncle ;  but  these  griefs  seemed  worn  out. 
had  heard  such  sighs  before,  and  could  not 
help  imputing  them  to  a  different  cause. 

My  suspicions  were  increased,  when  I  found 
out  accidentally  that  Dick  and  his  donkey 
travelled  every  morning  three  miles  to  meet 

i'nst  such  another  Dick  and  such  another  don- 
ey,  who  acted  as  letter-carriers  to  that  side  | 
of  the  village.  They  would  have  arrived  at 
Kinlay-end  oy  noon  in  their  natural  progress, 
but  Grace  could  not  wait ;  so  Dick  and  the 
donkey  made  a  short  cut  across  the  country  to 
waylay  his  namesake  of  the  letter-bag,  and 
fetch  disappointment  four  hours  sooner.  It 
was  quite  clear  that  whatever  epistles  might 
arrive,  the  one  so  earnestly  desired  never 
came.  Then  she  was  so  suspiciously  fond  of 
moonlight,  and  nightingales,  and  tender  poesy ; 
and  in  the  choice  of  her  music,  she  would  so 
repeat  over  and  over  one  favourite  duet,  and 
would  so  blush  if  the  repetition  were  remark- 
ed ! — Surely  she  could  not  always  have  sung 
**  La  ei  darem  "  by  herself.    Poor  Grace  Ne- 
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ville!    Loye  was  a  worae  disease  than  the 
solitude  of  Kinlay-end. 

Without  pretending  to  any  remarkable  ab- 
sence of  curiosity  on  the  one  hand,  or  pleading 
guilty  to  the  slightest  want  of  interest  in  my 
dear  young  friend  on  the  other,  I  was  chiefly 
anxious  to  escape  the  honour  of  being  her 
confidante.  So  sure  as  you  talk  of  love,  you 
nourish  it ;  and  I  wanted  hers  to  die  away. 
Time  and  absence,  and  cheerfnl  company, 
and  summer  amusements,  would,  I  doubted 
not,  effect  a  cure ;  I  even  began  to  fancy  her 
spirits  were  improving,  when  one  morning 
towards  the  middle  of  May,  she  came  to  me 
more  hurried  and  agitated  than  I  had  ever 
seen  her.  The  cause,  when  disclosed,  seemed 
quite  inadequate  to- produce  so  much  emotion. 
Mrs.  Martin  had  received  a  letter  from  her 
landlord,  informing  her  that  he  had  lent  to  a 
friend  -the  apartments  itted  up  for  himself  at 
theiatm,  and  that  hiA  fridnid  would-  arrive  on 
the  succeeding,  ^ay  for  &  week's  angling. 
"  Well,  my  dear  Grace,  and  what  then  1" 
"  And  this.friend  is.Sir.John  Gow;er."  **  But 
wha  is.  Sir  John  Gpwerl"  She  hesitated  a 
liitle-r"  What  do  you;  know.of  him  !'?—'» Oh, 
he  is  the  proudest,  sternest,. cruelest  man! 
It  WQuld  kill  me  to  see  him ;  it  would  break 
my  heart,  if  my  heart  is  not  broken  already.*' 
And  then  in  an  inexpressible  gush  of  bitter 
grief,  the  tale  of  love  which  I  had  long  sus- 
pected, burst  forth.  She  had  been  engaged 
to  the  only  son  of  this  proud  and  wealthy 
baronet,  with  the  full  consent  of  all  parties  ; 
and  on  the  discovery  of  her  uncle's  ruined 
cir6umstances,  the  marriage  had  been  most 
harshly  broken  off  by  his  commands.  She 
had  never  heard  from  Mr.  Gower  since  they 
were  separated  by  his  father's  authority,  but 
in  the  warmth  and  confidence  of  her  own  pas- 
sionate and  trustful  love,  she  found  an  as- 
surance of  the  continuance  of  his.  Never 
was  affection  more  ardent  or  more  despairing. 
No  common  man  could  have  awakened  such 
tenderness  in  such  a  woman.  I  soothed  her 
all  I  could ;  and  implored  her  to  give  us  the 
pleasure  of  her  company  during  Sir  John's 
stay  :  and  so  it  was  settled.  He  was  expected 
the  next  evening,  and  she  agreed  to  come  to 
us  some  time  in  the  forenoon. 

The  morning,  however,  wore  away  without 
bringing  Miss  Neville;  dinner-time  arrived 
and  passed,  and  still  we  heard  no  tidings  of 
her.  At  last,  just  as  we  were  about  to  send 
to  Kinlay-end  for  intelligence,  Dick  Crosby 
arrived  on  his  donkey,  with  a  verbal  request 
that  I  would  go  to  her  there.  Of  course  1 
complied ;  and  as  we  proceeded  on  our  way, 
I  walked  before,  he  riding  behind,  but  neither 
of  us  much  out  of  our  usual  pace,  thanks  to 
my  rapid  steps,  and  the  grave  funereal  march 
of  the  donkey,  I  endeavoured  to  extract  as 
much  information  as  I  could  from  my  attend- 
ant, a  person  whom  I  generally  found  as  com- 
municative as  heart  could  desire. 


On  this  occasion  he  was  most  provokingly 
taciturn.    I  saw  that  there  was  no  great  ca- 
lamity to  dread,  for  the  boy's  whole  face  w&4 
evidently  screwed  up  to  coneeal  a  grin,  which, 
in  spite  of  his  efforts,  broke  out  every  moment 
in  one  or  other  of  his  features.    He  was  burst* 
ing  with  glee,  which  for  some  nnknown  cause 
he  did  not  choose  to  impart ;  and  seemed  to 
have  put  his  tongue  under  a  similar  reetraint 
to  that  which  I  have  read  of  in  some  fairy  x-aW* 
where  an  enchanter  threatens  a  loquacinus 
waiting-maid  with  striking  her  dumb,  if,  dur- 
ing a  certain  interval,  she  utters  more  th:in 
two  words,— yes  and  no.    Dick's  vocabuhry 
was  equally  limited.    I  asked  him  if  Miss 
Neville  was  well  1   "  Yes."   If  he  knew  w  hat 
she  wanted  ?    "  No."    If  Sir  John  Gowor 
was  arrived  1   "Yes."  If  Miss  Neville  meaTtt 
to  return  with  me  I  "  No;"   At  last;  not  ablo 
to  contain  himself  any  longer,  he  burst  into  a  • 
shout  something  between  laughing  and  sln^-j 
ing,  and  forcing  the  astonished  donkey  int^  a  ' 
pace,  .which,  in  that  sober  beast,  mifrht  yAss 
for  a  gallop,  rode  on  before  me,  followed  hy  | 
the  Imrking  sheep-dog,  to  open    the  gnte :  I 
whilst  I,  not  a  little  curious,  walked  straiuht ' 
through  the  house  to  M1bs>  N'erille's  sittinrr.  I 
room.    I  paused  a  moment  at  the  door,  ns  by 
some  strange  counteraction  of  feeling  one  ofVn  I 
does  pause,  when  strongly  interested  ;  and  in  i 
that  moment  I  caught  the  sweet  notes  6f  /w  I 
ci  darem,  sung  by  a  superb  manly  voice,  ami ! 
accompanied  by  Grace's  piano;— and  instaiit- 
ly  the  truth  flashed  upon  me,  that  the  old  Sir 
John  Gower  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  ■ 
that  this  was  the  heir  and  the  lover  come  to  | 
woo  and  to  wed.     No  wonder  that  Grace  for- 
got her  dinner  engagement !     No  wonder  that 
Dick  Crosby  grinned ! 

I  was  not  mistaken.  As  soon  as  deconim 
would  allow.  Sir  John  carried  off  his  beautilnj 
bride,  attended  by  her  faithful  adherent,  itn^ 
proudest  and  happiest  of  all  odd  boys !  and 
the  wedding  was  splendid  enough  to  give  a 
fresh  impulse  to  village  curiosity,  and  a  ne-w 
and  lastin?  theme  to  our  village  gossips,  m  ho 
first  and  last  could  never  comprehend  Grace 
Neville. 


A  NEW  MARRIED   COUPLE. 

There  is  no  pleasanter  country  sound  than 
that  of  a  peal  of  village  bells,  as  they  come 
'  vibrating  through  the  air,  giving  token  of  mar^ 
riage  and  merriment;  nor  ever  was  that  ple». 
sant  sound  more  welcome  than  on  this  sfitl 
foggy  gloomy  November  mornioir,  when  yll  ' 
nature  stood  as  if  at  pause;  the  larcre  dron^  . 
hanging  on  the  thatch  without  falling;  ilie 
sere  leaves  dangling  on  the  trees ;  the  birds 
muto  and  motionless  on  the  boughs ;  turkeys, 
children,  geese,  and  pigs  unnaturally  silent ;  . 
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dbe  whole  world  quiet  and  melancholy  as 
tome  of  the  enchanted  plaeee  in  the  AraSbian 
lairs.  That  oienj  peal  seemed  at  once  to 
break  the  apelly  ana  to  awaken  sound*  and 
life,  and  motion.  It  had  a  peculiar  welcome 
loo,  as  stirring  up  one  of  the  most  actiye  pas* 
sions  in  woman  or  in  man,  and  rousing  the 
Tatiooal  part  of  creation  from  the  torpor  in- 
duced bj  the  season  and  the  weather  at  the 
thrillio^  toQcfa  of  curiosity.  Never  wzb  a 
completer  puzzle.  Nobody  in  our  village  had 
heard  that  a  wedding  was  expected ;  no  nnac- 
co$tc»aied  conTeyance»  from  a  coach  to  a  wheel- 
barrow, had  been  observed  passing  op  the  vi- 
cara(;e  laoe;  no  banns  had  been  published  .in 
rliuieh  —  DO  marriage  of  gentility,  that  is  to 
vij^  of  license^  talk^  of,  or  thought  of;  none 
of  oor  village  beaux  had  been  seen,  as  village 
braux  are  apt  to  be  on  such  occasions,  smirk- 
in;  and  fidgety;  none  of  our  village  belles 
ashamed  and  shy.  It  was  the  prettiest  puzzle 
tbdt  had  occurred  since  Grace  Neville's  time ; 
^nd,  regardless  of  the  weather,  half  the  gos- 
sip* of  the  street — in  other  words,  half  the 
iukabitants— ^thered  together  in  knots  and 
cluftters,  to  discuss  flirtations  and  calculate 
po^ihilities. 

Still  the  bells  rang  merrily  on,  and  still  the 
^l<asant  game  of  guessing  continued  until  the 
iffpearance  of  a  well-known  but  most  unsus- 
p'-cted  eqiiinage*  descending  the  hill  from  the 
cborch.  and  showing  dimly  through  the  fog 
tbe  most  unequivocal  signs  of  bridal  finery, 
supplied  exactly  the  solution  which  all  rid- 
'ilfs  ought  to  have,  adding  a  grand  climax  of 
uDsaeineiit  to  the  previous  suspense— the  new 
ourrinl  couple  bemg  precisely  the  two  most 
Boiikely  persons  to  commit  matrimony  in  the 
whole  neighbourhood;  the  only  two  whose 
ftames  had  never  come  in  Question  during  the 
dL^uieiofit  both  bride  and  oridegroom  having 
Wn  long  considered  the  most  confirmed  and 
rE«olute  old  maid  and  old  bachelor  to  be  found 
ia  tho  coantry  side. 

>taaler  Jacob  Frost  is  an  itinerant  chapman, 
vme9fhexe  on  the  wrong  side  of  sixty,  who 
tnvems  the  counties  of  Hants,  Berks,  and 
Oxon«  with  a  noisy  lumbering  cart  full  of 
poofiiers,  containing  the  heterogeneous  com- 
mmlitiee  of  fruit  and  fish,  driving  during  the 
sQoimer  a  regular  and  profitable  barter  be- 
twe(*n  the  coast  on  one  side  of  us  and  the 
rhcrry  country  on  the  other.  We  who  live 
«b^Dt  midway  between  these  two  extreme 
p<>foi»  of  hie  peregrination,  have  the  benefit 
tf  both  kinds  of  merchandise  both  going  and 
otminfi^ ;  and  there  is  not  a  man,  woman,  or 
c'uld  io  the  pariah,  who  does  not  know  Mas- 
ter Frost's  heavy  cart  and  old  grey  mare  half 
\  Oiile  oC  as  well  as  the  stentorian  cry  of 
*<*bernes,  ciebs,  and  salmon,**  sometimes 
pickled,  and  sometimes  fresh,  with  which  he 
xaies  the  common  and  village  re-echo ;  for, 
'huh  an  indefatigable  perseverance,  he  cries 
!  bi«  gnods  along  the  whole  line  of  road,  pick- 
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ing  up  customers  where  a  man  of  less  experi- 
ence would  despair,  and  so  used  to  utter  (hose 
sounds  while  marchin?  beside  his  rumbling 
equipage,  that  it  would  not  be  at  all  snrpris- 
ing  if  he  were  to  cry  "Cherries — ealmon! 
salmon— cherries  T' m  his  sleep.  As  to  fa- 
tigue, that  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
Jacob  is  a  man  of  iron;  a  tall,  lean,  gaunt 
figure,  all  bone  and  sinew,  oonstantly  clad  in 
a  tight  brown  jacket  with  breeches  to  match, 
long  leather  gaiters,  and  a  leather  cap ;  bis 
face  and  hair  tanned  by  constant  exposure  to 
the  weather  into  a  tint  so  nearly  resembling 
his  vestments,  that  he  looks  all  of  a  colour, 
like  the  statue  ghost  in  Don  Giovanni,  al- 
though the  hue  be  different  from  that  re- 
nowned spectre — Jacob  being  a  brown  man. , 
Perhaps  Master  Peter  in  Don  Quixote,  him 
of  the  ape  and  tlie  shamoy  doublet,  were  the 
apter  comparison ;  or,  with  all  reverence  be  it 
spoken,  the  ape  himself.  His  visage  is  spare, 
and  lean,  and  saturnine,  enlivened  by  a  slight 
cast  in  the  dexter  eye,  and  diversified  by  a 
partial  loss  of  his  teeth,  all  (hose  on  the  left 
hand  having  been  knocked  out  by  a  cricket 
ball,  which,  aided  by  the  before-mentioned 
obliquity  of  vision,  gives  a  peculiar  one-sided 
expression  to  his  physiognomy. 

His  tongue  is  well  hung  and  oily,  as  suits 
his  vocation.  No  better  man  at  a  bargain  than 
Master  Frost:  he  would  nersuade  you  that 
brill  was  turbot,  and  that  black  cherries  were 
maydukes ;  and  yet,  to  be  an  itinerant  vender 
of  fish,  the  rogue  hath  a  conscience.  Try  to 
bate  him  down,  and  he  cheats  you  without 
•scruple  or  mercy ;  but  put  him  on  his  honour, 
and  he  shall  deal  as  fairly  with  you  as  the 
honestest  man  in  Billingsgate.  Neither  doth 
he  ever  impose  on  children,  with  whom,  in 
the  matter  of  shrimps,  perriwinkles,  nuts,  ap- 
ples, and  such  boyish  ware,  he  hath  frequent 
traffic.  He  is  liberal  to  the  urchins;  and  I 
have  sometimes  been  amiised  to  see  the  Wat 
Tyler  and  Robin  Hood  kind  of  spirit  with 
which  he  will  fling  to  some  wistful  penniless 
brat,  the  identical  haadful  of  cherries  which, 
at  the  risk  of  his  character  and  his  customer, 
he  hath  cribbed  from  the  scales,  when  weigh- 
ing out  a  long-contested  bargain  with  some 
clamorous  housewife. 

Also  he  is  an  approved  judge  and  devoted 
lover  of  country  sports;  attends  all  pony 
races,  donkey  races,  wrestling  and  cricket- 
matches,  an  amateur  and  arbiter  of  the  very 
first  water.  At  every  revel  or  Maying  within 
six  miles  of  his  beat,  may  Master  Frost  be 
seen,  pretending  to  the  world,  and  doubtless 
to  his  own  conscience  (for  of  all  lies  those 
that  one  tells  to  that  stern  monitor  are  the 
most  frequent),  that  he  is  only  there  in  the 
way  of  business ;  whilst  in  reality  the  cart 
and  the  old  white  mare,  who  perfcctlv  under- 
stands the  affair,  may  generally  be  found  in 
happy  quietude  under  some  shady  hedge ; — 
whilst  a  black  sheep-dog,  his  constant  and 
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tnigty  follower,  keeps  mvtd  over  the  panniers, 
Master  Frost  himself  being  seated  in  full  state 
amidst  the  thickest  of  the  throng,  grarest  of' 
umpires,  most  impartial  and  learned  of  r^ 
ferees,  utterly  oblivious  of  cart  and  horse, 
panniers  and  sheep-dog.  The  veriest  old  wo- 
man that  erer  stood  before  a  stall,  or  carried  a 
fruit-basket,  would  beat  our  shrewd  merchant 
out  of  the  field  on  such  a  day  as  that ;  he  hath 
not  even  time  to  bestow  a  dole  on  his  usual 
pensioners,  the  children.  Unprofitable  days 
to  him,  of  a  surety,  so  far  as  blameless  plea- 
sure can  be  called  unprofitable;  but  it  is 
worth  something  to  a  spectator  to  behold  him 
in  his  ^lory,  to  see  the  earnest  gravity,  the 
solemn  importance  with  which  he  will  ponder 
the  rival  claims  of  two  runners  tied  in  sacks, 
or  two  gnnners  through  a  horse-collar. 

Such  were  the  habits,  the  business,  and  the 
amusements  of  our  old  acquaintance.  Master 
Frost.  Home  he  had  none,  nor  family,  save 
the  old  sheep-dog,  and  the  old  grey  horse, 
who  lived,  like  himself,  on  the  road;  for  it 
was  his  frequent  boast,  that  be  never  entered 
a  house,  but  ate,  drank,  and  slept  in  the  cart, 
his  only  dwelling-place.  Who  would  ever  have 
dreamt  of  Jacobus  marrying !  And  yet  he  it  is 
that  has  just  driven  down  the  vicarage-lane, 
seated  in,  not  walking  beside,  that  rumbling 
conveyance,  the  mare  and  the  sheep-dog  deck- 
ed in  white  satin  favours,  already  somewhat 
soiled,  and  wondering  at  their  own  finery; 
himself  adorned  in  a  new  suit  of  brown,  ex- 
actly of  the  old  cut,  adding  by  a  smirk  and  a 
wink  to  the  usual  knowingness  of  his  squint- 
ing visage.  There  he  goes,  a  happy  bride- 
groom, perceiving  and  enjo3rin?  the  wonder 
ttiat  he  has  caused,  and  chuckling  over  it  in 
low  whispers  to  his  fair  bride,  whose  marriaefe 
seems  to  the  puzzled  villagers  more  astonisn- 
ing  sdli. 

In  one  comer  of  an  irregular  and  solitary 
green,  communicating  by  intricate  and  seldom- 
trodden  lanes  with  a  long  chain  of  commons, 
stands  a  thatched  and  white-washed  cottage, 
whose  little  dove-cot  windows,  high  chim- 
neys, and  honeysuckled  porch,  stand  out  pic- 
turesquely from  a  richly-wooded  back-ground ; 
whilst  a  magnificent  yew-tree,  and  a  clear 
bright  pond  on  one  side  of  the  house,  and  a 
clump  of  horse-chestnuts  overhanging  some 
low  weather-stained  buildings  on  the  other, 
form  altogether  an  assemblage  of  objects  that 
would  tempt  the  pencil  of  a  landscape  painter, 
if  ever  painter  could  penetrate  to  a  nook  so 
utterly  obscure.  There  is  no  road  across  the 
green,  but  a  well-trodden  footpath  leads  to  the 
door  of  the  dwelling,  which  the  sigrn  of  a  bell 
suspended  from  the  yew-tree,  and  a  board  over 
the  door  announcing  *'  Hester  Hewit's  Home- 
brewed Beer,**  denote  to  be  a  small  public 
house. 

Every  body  is  surprised  to  see  even  the 
humblest  village  hostel  in  such  a  situation; 
but  the  Bell  is  in  reality  a  bouse  of  great  re- 


sort, not  only  on  account  of  Hester^s  home* 
brewed,  which  is  said  to  be  the  best  ale  in  the 
county,  but  because,  in  point  of  (act,  that  ap* 
paiently  lonely  and  trackless  common  is  the 
very  high  road  of  the  drovers  who  come  from 
diflferent  points  of  the  west  to  the  great  mart, 
London.  Seldom  would  that  green  be  found  ! 
without  a  flock  of  Welsh  sheep,  foot-sore  and  • 
weary,  and  yet  tempted  into  grazing  by  the 
short  fine  grass  dispersed  over  its  siuface,  or 
a  drove  of  gaunt  Irish  pigs  sleeping  in  a  cor- 
ner, or  a  score  of  Devonshire  cows  straggling 
in  all  directions,  picking  the  long  grass  from 
the  surrounding  ditches ;  whilst  dog  and  mao* 
shepherd  and  drover,  might  be  seen  basking 
in  the  sun  before  the  porch,  or  stretched  on 
the  settles  by  the  fire,  according  to  the  wea- 
ther and  the  season.  . 

The  damsel  who,  assisted  by  an  old  Chel-  \ 
sea  pensioner,  minus  a  leg,  and  followed  by  a 
little  stunted  red-haired  parish  girl  and  a  huge 
tabby  cat,  presided  over  this  flourishing  bos* 
teliy,  was  a  spinster  of  some  fifty  years  stand- 
ing, with  a  reputation  as  upriffht  as  her  persoo ; 
a  woman  of  slow  speech  and  civil  demeanour, 
neat,  prim,  precise,  and  orderly,  stiff-starched 
and  strai^ht-laced  as  any  maiden  gentlewo- 
man within  a  hundred  miles.  In  her  youth 
she  must  have  been  handsome;  even  now, 
abstract  the  exceeding  primness,  the  porsednop 
mouth,  and  the  bolt^upright  carriage,  and  Hes- 
ter is  far  from  uncomely,  for  her  complexion 
is  delicate,  and  her  features  are  regular.  And 
Hester,  besides  her  comeliness  and  her  good 
ale,  is  well  to  do  in  the  world,  has  money  in 
the  stocks,— some  seventy  pounds,— a  fbx^ 
tune  in  furniture,  feather-beds,  mattresses, 
tables,  presses  and  chairs  of  shining  walnut- 
tree,  to  s&y  nothing  of  a  store  of  homespun 
linen,  and  the  united  wardrobes  of  three 
maiden  aunts.  A  wealthy  damsel  was  Hee- 
ter,  and  her  suitors  must  probably  have  ex- 
ceeded in  number  and  boldness  those  of  any 
lady  in  the  land.  Welsh  drovers,  Scotch  pec* 
lars,  shepherds  from  Salisbury  Plain,  and  pig- 
drivers  from  Ireland^-all  these  had  she  resist- 
ed for  five-and-tbirty  years,  determined  to  live 
and  die  *'  in  single  blessedness,'*  and  **  leave 
the  world  no  copy.'' 

And  she  it  is  whom  Jacob  has  won,  from 
Scotchman  and  Irishman,  pig-dealer  and  abep* 
herd,  she  who  now  sits  at  his  side  in  sober 
finely,  a  demure  and  blushing  bride !  Who 
would  ever  have  thought  of  Hester's  many- , 
ing !  and  when  can  the  wooing  have  beeo  I 
And  how  will  they  go  on  together!  Will 
Master  Frost  still  travel  the  country,  or  will 
he  sink  quietly  into  the  landlcud  of  the  Bell  ? 
And  was  the  match  for  love  or  for  money  ! 
And  what  will  become  of  the  lame  ostm  I 
And  how  will  Jacob's  sheep-dog  agree  with 
Hester's  cat  1  These,  and  a  thousand  audi, 
are  the  questions  of  Uie  village,  whilst  (lie 
bells  ring  merrily,  and  the  newHnarried  eouple 
wend  peaceably  home. 
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(hnt  of  the  principal  charms  of  this  se- 
J  Haded  Tillage  consists  in  the  infinite  variety 
I  of  woody  Uoes,  which  wind  alon^  from  farm 
t(i  farm,  and  from  field  to  field,  intersecting 
I  each  other  with  an  intricacy  so  perplexing, 
and  meandering  with  sneb  a  surprising  roand- 
:  abontHieM,  that  one  often  seems  turning  one's 
baci^  directly  on  the  spot  to  which  one  is 
boood.    For  the  most  part  those  rough  and 
narrow  ways,  deroted  merely  to  agricultural 
pQq)08es,  are  altogether  unpeopled,  although 
be  re  and  there  a  lone  bam  forms  a  character- 
istic termination  to  some  winding  lane,  or  a 
ftlttary  habitation  adds  a  fresh  interest  to  the 
i  picture* 

These  lanes,  with  their  rich  hedge-rows, 
i  their  sibs  of  flowery  greensward,  and  their 
profoano  feeling  of  security  and  retirement, 
hare  loaQf  been  amongst  my  favourite  walks ; 
and  Fariey-Iane  is  perhaps  the  prettiest  and 
pleasanteet  of  all,  the  shadiest  in  warm  wea- 
ther, and  the  most  sheltered  in  cold,  and  ap- 
l«ars  doablr  delightful  by  the  transition  from 
the  expoaea  and  open  common  from  which  it 
,  icads* 

*  It  is  a  deep  narrow  unfrequented  road,  by 
'the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  winding  between 
small  encloaures  of  pasture  land  on  one  side, 
I  vtd  the  grounds  of  the  Great  House,  with 
'  their  pietnresqoe  palin?  and  rich  plantations, 
on  tbi«  other;  the  deptn  and  undulations  of 
the  wild  cart-track  giving  a  singularly  roman- 
tic and  secluded  air  to  the  whole  scene,  whilst 
oecasionally  the  ivied  pollards  and  shininor 
hr>nr-buahe8  of  the  heoge-row,  mingle  with 
tbs  laurels,  and  cedars,  and  fine  old  firs  of  the 
^irk«  forming,  even  in  mid*winter,  a  green 
fttHi  orer-head,  and  contrasting  rividly  with 
t  little  sparkling  spring,  which  runs  gurgling 
tloog  by  the  side  of  the  pathway.  Towards 
tke  centre  of  Uie  lane  rises  an  irregular 
thatched  eottage,  with  a  spaoiona  territory  of 
rardeo  and  orchard,  to  which  you  ascend, 
iiiat  by  a  single  plank  thrown  across  the  tiny 
rimlet,  and  uen  by  two  or  three  steps  cut  in 
I  the  bank— an  earthen  staircase.  This  has 
I  bsRi,  'M  long  as  I  can  remember,  the  habita- 
*ioQ  of  Raenel  Strong,  a  laundress  of  the 
highest  repolation  in  the  hamlet,  and  of  her 
yvBae  piece,  Olive  Hathaway.  It  is  just 
xasible  that  ray  lUcing  for  the  latter  of  these 
permnages  may  have  somewhat  biassed  my 
«f^Aion  of  the  heanty  of  Farley-lane. 

Olire  Hathaway  has  always  appeared  to 
as  a  Tsry  interesting  creature.  Lame  from 
br  earliest  childhood,  and  worse  than  an  or- 
f»laa,^-4ier  mother  being  dead,  and  her  father, 
fhim  msotal  infiimity,  incapable  of  aupplyingr 
Ur  plate<— she  seemed  prematurely  devoted 
,  b  cars  and  ffofiering.  Always  gentle  and 
I  fbeid,  BO  mm  erer  remembered  to  have  seen 
CHiva  gaj.    Btou  tiiat  merriest  of  all  hout» 


the  noon-day  play-time  at  school,  passed  grave- 
ly and  sadly  with  the  little  lame  gin.  A 
book,  if  she  could  borrow  one,  if  not.  Knitting 
or  working  for  her  good  aunt  Rachel,  was  her 
only  pastime.  She  had  no  troop  of  play-fel- 
lows, no  chosen  companion, — joined  in  none 
of  the  innocent  cabal  or  mischievous  mirth  of 
her  comrades ;  and  yet  every  one  liked  Olive, 
even  although  cited  by  her  mistress  as  a  pat- 
tern of  sempstresship  and  good  conduct — 
even  although  held  up  as  that  odious  thins,  a 
model, — no  one  could  help  loving  poor  Olive, 
so  entirely  did  her  sweetness  and  humility 
disarm  envy  and  mollify  scorn. 

On  leaving  school  she  brought  home  the 
same  good  qualities,  and  found  them  attended 
by  the  same  results.  To  Rachel  Strong  her 
assistance  soon  became  invaluable.  There 
was  not  such  an  ironer  in  the  country.  One 
could  swear  to  the  touch  of  her  skilful  fingers, 
whether  in  disentangling  the  delicate  com- 
plexity of  a  point-lace  cap,  or  in  bringing  out 
the  bolder  beauties  of  a  cut-work  collar ;  one 
could  swear  to  her  handy  work,  just  as  safely 
as  a  bank  clerk  may  do  to  the  calligraphy  of 
a  monied  man  on  'Change,  or  an  amateur  in 
art  to  the  handling  of  a  great  master.  There 
was  no  mistaking  her  touch.  Things  ironed 
by  her  looked  aa  good  as  new,  some  said  bet- 
ter ;  and  her  aunt^s  trade  throve  apace. 

But  Olive  had  a  trade  of  her  own.  Besides 
her  accomplishments  as  a  laundress,  she  was 
an  incomparable  needle-woman;  could  con- 
struct a  shirt  between  sunrise  and  sunset ; 
had  a  genuine  genius  for  mantua-making ;  a 
real  taste  for  millinery ;  and  was  employed 
in  half  the  houses  round  as  a  sempstress,  at 
the  rate  of  eight-pence  a  day, — devoting  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  her  small  earnings  to 
the  comforts  of  her  father,  a  settled  inhabitant 
of  the  village  workhouse.  A  harmless  and  a 
willing  creature  was  poor  William  Hathaway ; 
ay,  and  a  useful  one  in  his  little  way.  ¥x>r 
my  part,  I  cannot  think  what  they  would 
hare  done  without  him  at  the  workhouse, 
where  he  filled  the  several  departments  of  man 
and  maid  of  all-work,  digging  the  garden, 
dressing  the  dinner,  running  on  errands,  and 
making  the  beds.  Still  less  can  I  imagine 
how  the  boys  could  have  dispensed  with  him ; 
the  ten-year-old  urchins,  with  whom  he  played 
at  cricket  every  evening,  and  where  the  kind 
and  simple  old  man,  with  his  tall,  lean  per- 
son, his  pale,  withered  face,  and  grizzled 
beard;  was  the  fag  and  favourite  of  the  party, 
the  noisiest  and  merriest  of  the  crew.  A  use- 
ful and  a  happy  man  was  poor  W^illiam  Hath- 
away, albeit  the  proud  and  the  worldly-wise 
held  him  in  scorn ;  happiest  of  all  on  the 
Sunday  afternoons,  when  he  came  to  dine 
withvhis  daughter  and  her  good  aunt  Rachel, 
and  receire  the  pious  dole,  the  hoarded  half- 
pence or  the  <*  splendid  shilling,'*  which  it 
was  her  deliffht  to  accumulate  for  his  little 
pleasures,  ana  which  he,  child-like  in  all  his 
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ways,  spent  like  a  child  on  cakes  and  ginger- 
bread. 

There  was  no  fear  of  the 'source  failing :  for 
gentle,  placid,  grateful  and  humble,  considerate 
beyond  her  years,  and  skilful  far  beyond  her 
opportunities,  every  one  liked  to  employ  Olive 
Hathaway.  The  very  sound  of  her  crutch  in 
the  court,  and  her  modest  tap  at  the  door,  in- 
spired a  kindly,  almost  a  tender  feeling  for  the 
afflicted  and  defenceless  young  creature,  whom 
patience  and  industry  were  floating  so  gently 
down  the,  rough  stream  of  life.  Her  person, 
when  seated,  was  far  from  unpleasant,  though 
shrunken  and  thin  from  delicacy  of  habit,  and 
slightly  leaning  to  one  side  from  the  constant 
use  of  the  crutch.  Her  face  was  interesting 
from  feature  and  expression,  in  spite  of  the 
dark  and  perfectly  colourless  complexion, 
which  gave  her  the  appearance  of  being  much 
older  than  she  really  was.  Her  eyes,  espe- 
cially, were  full  of  sweetness  and  power;  and 
her  long  straight  hair,  parted  on  the  forehead 
and  twisted  into  a  thick  knot  behind,  gave  a 
statue-like  grace  to  her  head,  that  accorded  ill 
with  the  coarse  straw  bonnet,  and  brown  stuff 
gown,  of  which  her  dress  was  usually  com- 
posed. There  was,  in  truth,  a  something 
elegant  and  refined  in  her  countenance ;  and 
the  taste  that  she  displayed,  even  in  the  home- 
liest branches  of  her  own  homely  art,  fully 
sustained  the  impression  produced  by  her  ap- 
pearance. If  any  of  our  pretty  damsels  wanted 
a  pretty  gown,  she  had  only  to  say  to  Olive, 
"  Make  it  according  to  your  own  fancy  ;"  and 
she  was  sure  to  be  arrayed,  not  only  in  the 
yery  best  fashion,  (for  our  little  mantua-maker 
had  an  instinct  which  led  her  at  once  to  the 
right  model,  and  could  distinguish  at  a  glance 
between  the  elegance  of  a  countess  and  the 
finery  of  her  maid,)  but  with  the  nicest  atten- 
tion to  the  becoming  in  colour  and  in  form. 

Her  taste  was  equally  just  in  all  things. 
She  would  select,  in  a  moment,  the  most  beau- 
tiful flower  in  a  garden,  and  the  finest  picture 
in  a  room :  and  goin^  about,  as  she  did,  all 
over  the  village,  nearmg  new  songs  and  new 
stories  from  the  young,  and  old  tales  and  old 
ballads  from  the  aged,  it  was  remarkable  that 
Olive,  whose  memory  was  singularly  tenacious 
for  what  she  liked,  retained  only  the  pretty 
lines  or  the  striking  incidents.  For  the  bad 
or  the  indifferent  she  literally  had  no  memory : 
they  passed  by  her  ^*  as  the  idle  wind  that  she 
regarded  not'  Her  fonduess  for  noetnr,  and 
the  justness  of  taste  which  she  displayed  in  it, 
exposed  poor  Olive  to  one  serious  inconveni- 
ence ;  she  was  challenged  as  being  a  poetess 
herself;  and  although  she  denied  the  accusa- 
tion earnestly,  blushingly,  even  tearfully,  and 
her  accusers  could  bring  neither  living  witness 
nor  written  document  to  support  their  asser- 
tion, yet  so  difficult  is  it  to  disprove  that  par- 
ticular calumny,  that  in  spite  of  her  reiterated 
denial,  the  charge  passes  for  true  to  this  very 
hour.    Habit,  however,  reconciles  all  things. 


People  may  become  accustomed  eyeii  to  tint 
sad  nickname  an  authoress*  In  process  of 
time  the  imputed  culprit  ceased  to  be  shocked 
at  the  sound,  seemed  to  have  nade  up  hc-r 
mind  to  bear  the  accusation,  and  eyen  to  find 
some  amusement  in  its  truth  or  its  falsity. 
There  was  an  arch  and  humorous  conscious- 
ness in  her  eyes,  on  such  occasions,  that  might 
be  construed  either  way,  and  left  it  an  even 
wager  whether  our  little  lame  girl  were  a 
poetess  or  not. 

Such  was,  and  such  is  Olive  Hathaway,  the 
humble  and  gentle  village  mantua-maker;  and 
such  she  is  likely  to  continue :  for  too  reftiHHl 
for  the  youths  of  her  own  station,  and  too  uo- 
pretty  to  attract  those  above  her,  it  is  very 
clear  to  roe  that  my  friend  Olive  will  be  uu 
old  maid.  There  are  certain  indications  of 
character,  too,  which  point  to  that  as  her  de$* 
tiny;  a  particularity  respecting  her  tools  of 
office,  which  renders  the  misplacing  a  needle, 
the  loss  of  a  pin,  or  the  unwinding  half  an  inch 
of  cotton,  an  evil  of  no  small  roagnitud^^ ;  a 
fidgety  exactness  as  to  plaits  and  gathers ;  a 
counting  of  threads  and  comparing  of  pattcntft, 
which  OUT  notable  housewives,  who  mast  com- 
plain  of  something,  grumble  at  as  waste  i^f  . 
time ;  a  horror  of  shreds  and  litter,  which 
distinguishes  her  from  all  other  mantua-niak*  rs 
that  ever  sewed  a  seam ;  and,  lastly,  a  \oxe  <«f 
animals,  which  has  procured  for  her  the  trifn^i- 
ship  and  acquaintance  of  every  foui^oot^ 
creature  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  \%  th^ 
most  suspicious  symptom  of  all*  Not  only  h 
she  fbllowed  and  idolized  by  the  poor  old  cur 
which  Rachel  Strong  keeps  to  guard  her  houiM*, 
and  the  still  more  aged  donkey  that  carries 
home  her  linen,  but  every  cat,  dog,  or  bird, 
every  variety  of  domestic  pet  that  she  fiod«  in 
the  different  houses  where  she  works,  imme- 
diately following  the  strange  instinct  by  w^lch 
animals,  as  well  as  children,  discover  who 
likes  them,  makes  up  to,  and  courts  OHve 
Hathaway.  For  her  doth  farmer  Brookea^s 
mastiff —  surliest  of  watch-dogs !  —  preierrnit 
his  incessant  bark;  for  her,  and  for  her  only, 
will  dame  Wheeler's  tabby  cease  to  spit  and 
erect  her  bristles,  and  become,  as  nearly  as  a 
spiteful  eat  can  become  so,  gentle  and  amiable ; 
even  the  magpie  at  the  Rose,  most  accom-  { 
plished  and  mostcapricions  of  all  talking  birds, ' 
will  say,  "  Very  well,  ma'am,''  in  answer  to 
Olive's  **  How  d'  ye  do  V*  and  whistle  an 
accompaniment  to  her  '*  God  save  the  King,*" 
after  having  persevered  in  a  dumb  resentment 
for  a  whole  atternoon.  There 's  a  magic  aboot 
her  placid  smile  and  her  sweet  low  voice :  no 
sulkiness  of  bird  or  beast  can  resist  thvir  in- 
fluence. 

And  Olive  bath  abundance  of  peta  In  return, 
from  my  greyhound  Mayflower,  downwah! ; 
and  indeed  takes  the  whole  animal  world  voder 
her  protection,  whether  peta  or  no ;  begs  oflT 
condemned  kittens,  nurses  siek  dnekiings,  will 
give  her  last  penny  to  pseveift  an  unUidtj 
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nrehiti  Iron  takiDff  a  hird*i  nest ;  mnd  is  cheated 
and  langbed  at  for  her  tender-beartedness,  as 
b  the  war  of  the  world  in  such  cases. 

Yea,  OliTe  vill  certainly  be  an  old  maid, 
and  a  happy  oney— content  and  humble,  and 
cheerful  and  beloved!  What  can  woman 
desire  moiel 


A  CHRISTMAS   PARTY. 

Tbv  wedding^  of  Jacob  Frost  and  Hester 
Hcwit  look  place  on  a  Monday  morning;  and, 
on  the  next  day  (Tuesday),  as  I  was  walking 
iiloog  the  common — blown  along,  would  be 
the  properer  phrase,  for  it  was  a  wind  that 
impelled  one  onward  like  a  steam-engine  — 
what  shoold  I  see  bnt  the  well-known  fiab-cart 
tailisg  in  the  teeth  of  that  raging  gale,  and 
Jacob  and  his  old  companions,  the  grey  mare 
aad  the  black  sheep-dog,  breasting,  as  well  aa 
they  might,  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  As  we 
ne&red,  I  canght  occasional  sounds  of  *'  her- 
fiogs —»  oysters !  —  oysters  —  herrings  !*'  al- 
thongh  the  words,  being  as  it  were  blown 
:  iway,  came  ecatteringly  and  feebly  on  the  ear; 
aad  when  we  at  last  met,  and  he  began  in  his 
old  way  to  recommend,  as  was  his  wont,  these 
oysteia  of  a  week  old  (note,  that  the  rogue 
W2I8  joomeyiog  coastpwise,  outward  bound), 
vith  a  profusion  of  praises  and  asseverations 
•  which  he  never  vented  on  them  when  fresh,—- 
ind  when  I  also  perceived  that  Jacob  had 
doaoed  his  old  garments,  and  that  his  company 
bad  doffed  their  bridal  favours,— it  became 
clnr  that  our  man  of  oysters  did  not  intend  to 
retire  yet  awhile  to  the  land  lordship  of  the 
Ml ;  and  It  was  soon  ecjually  certain  that  the 
fair  bride,  thus  deserted  in  the  very  outset  of 
;he  hooey*moon,  intended  to  maintain  a  full 
tiui  undisputed  dominion  over  her  own  terri- 
inrif  she  herself,  and  her  whole  establish- 
Bnart..~tbe  lame  ostler,  who  still  called  her 
Uistteea  Hester— the  red-haired  charity-girl, 
%ai  the  taii^y  cat,  sttil  remaining  in  full  activ- 
ut;  vfaiint  the  very  inscription  of  her  maiden 
dajs,  **  Hester  Hew  it's  home-brewed,**  still 
eontiooed  to  figure  above  the  door  of  that  re- 
ipeetable  hostelry.  Two  days  after  the  wed- 
ding, that  happy  event  seemed  to  be  most  coro- 
fsrtebly  forgotten  by  all  the  parties  concerned 
—the  oaly  persons  who  took  any  note  of  the 
aiair  being  precisely  those  who  had  nothing 
U)do  with  the  matter;  that  is  to  say,  all  the 
fDSHps  of  the  neighbourhood,  male  and  female 
—who  did,  it  must  be  confessed,  lift  up  their 
hiodt;,  and  shake  their  heads,  and  bless  them- 
■(Ives,  and  wooder  what  this  world  would 
Bometo, 

On  \hm  succeeding  Saturday,  however,  his 
Kfvlar  ^xjf  Jacob  re-appeared  on  the  road, 
aad,  after  a  prettv  long  traffic  in  the  village, 
task  hia  way  to  the  Bell ;  and,  the  next  morn^ 
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log,  the  whole  eortift^  bride  and  bride-groom, 
lame  ostler,  red-haired  lass,  g^y  mare,  and 
black  sheep-dog,  adorned  exactly  as  on  the 
preceding  Monday,  made  their  appearance  at 
church ;  Jacob  looking,  as  aforetime,  very 
knowing  —  Hester,  as  usual,  very  demure. 
After  the  service  there  was  a  grand  assemblage 
of  Master  Frost's  acquaintances ;  for,  between 
his  customrr^nnd  his  plavmates,  Jacob  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  half  the  parish— 4ind 
many  jokes  were  prepared  on  bis  smuggled 
marriage  and  subsequent  desertion ;  but  he  of 
the  brown  jerkin  evaded  them  all,  by  handing 
bin  fair  lady  into  the  cart,  lifting  the  poor 
parish  girl  beside  her,  and  even  lending  a 
friendly  hoist  to  the  lame  ostler;  after  which 
he  drove  off,  with  a  knowing  nod,  in  total 
silence;  being  thereunto  prompted  partly  by 
his  wife's  entreaties,  partly  by  a  sound  more 
powerful  over  his  associations — an  impatient 
neigh  from  the  old  grey  mare,  who  never  hav- 
ing attended  church  oefore,  had  begun  to 
wearr  of  the  length  of  the  service,  and  to 
wonder  on  what  new  course  of  duty  she  and 
her  master  were  entering. 

By  this  dispatch,  our  new-married  couple 
certainly  contrived  to  evade  the  main  broad- 
side of  jokes  prepared  for  their  reception ;  but 
a  few  random  jests,  flung  after  them  at  a  ven- 
ture, hit  notwithstanding;  and  one  amongst 
them,  containing  an  insinuation  that  Jacob  had 
stolen  a  match  to  avoid  keeping  the  wedding, 
touched  eur  bridegroom,  a  man  of  mettle  in 
his  way,  on  the  very  point  of  honour— the 
more  especially  as  it  proceeded  from  a  bluff 
old  bachelor  of  his  own  standing -^honest 
George  Bridgvrater,  of  the  Lea— -at  whose 
hospitable  gate  he  had  discussed  many  a  jug 
of  ale  and  knoll  of  bacon,  whilst  hearing  and 
telling  the  news  of  the  country  side.  George 
Bridgwater  to  suspect  him  of  stinginess !-~ 
the  thought  was  insupportable.  Before  he 
reached  the  Bell  he  hao  formed,  and  commu- 
nicated to  Hester,  the  spirited  resolution  of 
giving  a  splendid  party  in  the  Christmas  week 
-—a  sort  of  weddin^-^ast  or  house-warming ; 
consisting  of  smoking  and  cards  for  the  old, 
dancing  and  singinff  for  the  young,  and  eating 
and  drinking  for  all  ages;  and,  in  spite  of 
Hester's  decided  disapprobation,  invitations 
were  given  and  preparations  entered  on  forth- 
with. 

Sooth  to  say,  such  are  the  sad  contradictions 
of  poor  human  nature,  that  Mrs.  Frost's  dis- 
pleasure, albeit  a  bride  in  the  honey-moon,  not 
only  entirely  failed  in  persuading  Master  Frost 
to  change  his  plan,  but  even  seemed  to  render 
him  more  confirmed  and  resolute  in  his  pur- 
pose. Hester  was  a  thrifty  housewife;  snd 
although  Jacob  was  apparently,  after  his  fash- 
ion, a  very  gallant  and  affectionate  husband, 
and  althougii  her  interest  had  now  become  hia 
—and  of  his  own  interest  none  had  ever  sus-> 
pected  him  to  be  carelese— yet  he  did  certainlr 
take  a  certain  sly  pleasure  in  making  an  attaek  I 
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at  once  on  her  hoards  and  her  habits,  and 
forcing  her  into  a  ffaiety  and  an  oatlay,  which 
made  the  poor  bride  start  back  aghasL 

The  fall  extent  of  Hester^s  misfortane  in 
this  ball,  did  not,  however,  come  npon  her  at 
once.  She  had  been  accustomed  to  the  specn- 
Isting  hospitalitj  of  the  Christmas  parties  at 
the  Rose,  whose  host  was  wont  at  tide-times 
to  give  a  supper  to  his  customers^at  is  to  say, 
to  tarnish  the  eatables  thereof—the  leg  of  mut- 
ton and  tnrnips,  the  fat  goose  and  the  apple- 
sauce, and  the  hageplum-poddings— of  which 
light  viands  that  meal  usually  consisted,  on  an 
understanding  that  the  aforesaid  customers 
were  to  pay  &r  the  drinkables  therewith  eon- 
silmed ;  and,  from  the  length  of  the  sittings, 
as  well  as  the  reports  current  on  such  occa- 
sions, Hester  was  pretty  well  assured  that  the 
expenditure  had  been  most  judicions,  and  that 
the  leg  of  mutton  and  trimmings  had  been 
paid  fof  over  and  oven  She  herself  being,  as 
she  expressed  it,  **  a  lone  woman,  and  apt  to 
be  put  upon,**  had  never  gone  farther  in  these 
matters  than  a  cup  of  hyson  and  mnfiins,  and 
a  glass  of  hot  elder-wine,  to  some  of  her  cro- 
nies in  the  neighbourhood ;  but,  having  con- 
siderable confidence  both  in  the  extent  of  Ja- 
cob's connexions  and  their  tippling  propensi- 
ties, as  well  as  in  that  faculty  of  getting  tipsy 
and  making  tipsy  in  Jacob  himself,  which  she 
regarded  *'  with  one  auspicious  and  one  drop- 
ping eye,"  as  good  and  bad  for  her  trade,  she 
had  at  first  no  very  great  objection  to  try  for 
once  the  experiment  of  a  Christmas  party ; 
nor  was  she  so  much  startled  at  the  idea  of  a 
dance— dancing,  as  she  observed,  being  a 
mighty  provoker  of  thirst;  neither  did  she 
very  greatly  object  to  her  husband^s  engaging 
old  'nmothy,  the  fiddler,  to  ofiiciate  for  the 
evening,  on  condition  of  giving  him  as  much 
ale  as  be  chose  to  drink,  although  she  perfectly 
well  knew  what  that  promise  implied ;  Timo- 
thy's example  being  valuable  on  such  an  occa- 
sion.  But  when  the  dreadful  truth  stared  her 
in  the  face,  that  this  entertainment  was  to  be  a 
bond  fide  treat— that  not  only  the  leg  of  mut- 
ton, the  fat  goose,  and  the  plum-puddings,  but 
the  ale,  wine,  spirits  and  tobacco,  were  to  come 
out  of  her  coffers,  then  party,  dancing,  and 
fiddler  became  nuisances  past  endurance,  the 
latter  above  all. 

Old  Timothy  was  a  person  of  some  note  in 
oar  narish,  known  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
chila  in  the  place,  of  which,  indeed,  he  was  a 
native.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth, 
and  having  had  the  good  luck  to  receive  a  sa- 
bre wound  on  his  skull,  had  been  discharged 
from  the  service  as  infirm  of  mind,  and  passed 
to  his  parish  accordingly ;  where  he  had  led  a 
wandering  pleasant  sort  of  life,  sometimes  in 
one  public-house,  sometimes  in  another — toler- 
ated, as  Hester  said,  for  his  bad  example,  until 
he  ran  np  a  score  that  became  intolerable,  at 
which  times  he  was  turned  out,  with  the 
workhouse  to  go  to,  for  a  /mi  eUkr,  and  a  com- 


fortable* prospect  that  his  crood-homonr,  h» 
good-fellowship  and  bis  fiddle,  would  in  pro- 
cess of  time  be  missed  and  wanted,  and  that 
he  might  return  to  his  old  haunts  and  rao  op 
a  fresh  score.  When  half  tipsy,  which  hap- 
pened nearly  every  day  in  the  week,  and  at 
all  hours,  he  would  ramble  np  and  down  the 
village,  playing  snatches  of  tunes  at  every 
comer,  and  collecting  about  him  a  never-faij- 
ing  audience  of  eight  and  ten-year-old  nrckins 
of  either  sex,  amongst  which  small  mob  old  | 
Timothy,  with  his  jokes,  his  songs,  and  his 
antics,  was  incredibly  popular.  Against  jus-* 
tice  and  constable,  treadmill  and  stocks*  tbe  < 
sabreHsut  was  a  protection,  although,  I  must  i 
candidly  confess,  that  I  do  not  think  the  crack  ( 
in  tbe  crown  ever  made  itself  visible  in  his. 
demeanour  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ale! 
had  gone  down  his  throat,  to  account  for  any  j 
aberration  of  conduct,  supposing  the  broad- 1 
sword  in  question  never  to  have  approacbe«i 
his  skull.  That  weapon  served,  however,  sa 
a  most  useful  shield  to  our  modern  Timotheos,  \ 
who,  when  detected  in  any  outrageous  fit  of  | 
drunkenness,  would  immediately  summon  auf-  > 
ficient  recollection  to  sigh  and  look  pitiful,  t 
and  put  his  poor,  shaking,  withered  hand  to  i 
the  seam  which  the  wound  bad  left,  with  ao  ' 
air  of  appeal,  which  even  I,  with  all  my  skep- 
ticism, felt  to  be  irresistible. 

In  short,  old  Timothy  was  a  privileged  per* 
son ;  and,  terrible  sot  though  he  were,  ho  al- 
most deserved  to  be  so,  for  his  good-bumotir, 
his  contented ness,  his  constant  fisstivity   of 
temper,  and  his  good-will  towards  every  living 
thing— a  good-will  which  met  with  its  usual 
reward  in  being  heartily  and  universally  re- 
turned.   Every  body  liked  old  Timothy,  with 
the  solitary  exception  of  the  hostess  of  the 
Bell,  who,  having  once  had  him  as  an  inmate 
during  three  weeks,  had  been  so  scandalized 
by  his  disorderly  habits,  that,  after  having 
with  some  difficulty  turned  him  out  of  her  ' 
house,  she  had  never  admitted  him  into  it  again,  i 
having  actually  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  I 
buying  off  her  intended  customer,  even  when  | 
he  presented  himself  pence  in  hand,  l>y  the , 
gift  of  a  pint  of  home<brewed  at  the  door,  ra- 
ther than  suffer  him  to  effect  a  lodgrment  in 
her  tap-room — ^a  mode  of  dismissal  so  much 
to  Timothy's  taste,  that  his  incursions  had  he- 
come  more  and  more  frequent,  insomuch  that 
*^  to  get  rid  of  the  fiddler  and  other  scape-  | 
graces,  who  were  apt  to  put  upon  a  lone  wo- 
man," formed  a  main  article  in  the  catalotFue 
of  reasons  assigned  by  Hester  to  herself  and  , 
the  world,  for  her  marriage  with  Jacob  Frost. 
—  Accordingly,  the  moment  she  heard   that 
Timothy's  irregularities  and  ill  example  were  | 
likely  to  prove  altogether  unprofitable,  aha  re«  ' 
vived  her  old  objection  to  the  poor  fiddler^s  | 
morals,  rescinded  her  consent  to  his  admis-  \ 
sion,  and  insisted  so  vehemently  on  his  beings  j 
unordered,  that  her  astonished  husband,  fairly 
out-talked  and  out-scolded,  was  fain  to  por- 
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chase  a  qaiet  eyening  by  a  promise  of  obe- 
dience. Haring  earned  this  point,  she  forth- 
with, according  to  the  example  of  all  prudent 
wiTes,  began  an  attack  on  another,  and,  hav- 
ing compassed  the  unordering  of  Timothy, 
h^n  to  bargain  for  uninviting  ner  next  neigh- 
bour, the  widow  Glen. 

Mn.  Martha  Glen  kept  a  baker's  and  chand- 
ler*9  shop  in  a  wide  lane,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Broadway,  and  adorned  with  a  noble 
aTTOoeef  oaks,  terminating  in  the  green  where- 
on stood  the  Bell,  which,  by  dint  of  two  or 
three  cottages  peeping  out  from  amongst  the 
trres,  and  two  or  three  farm-houses,  the  smoke 
from  whose  ctiimneys  sailed  curlingly  amongst 
Uiejn,  might.  In  comparison  with  that  lonely 

-  cook,  pass  for  inhabited.  Martha  was  a  buxom 
Ividow,  of  about  the  same  standing  with  Mis- 
I  tnss  Frost.    She  had  had  her  share  of  this 

world's  changes,  being  the  happy  relict  of 
three  several  spouses ;  and  was  now  a  come- 
ly rosy  dame,  with  a  laughing  eye  and  a  mer- 

Itt  tongne.  Why  Hester  should  hate  Martha 
6\tn  was  one  of  the  puzzles  of  the  parish. — 
H«tif  her  she  did,  with  that  venomous  and 
deadly  hatred  that  never  comes  to  words ;  and 
Martha  repaid  the  obligation  in  kind,  as  much 
19  a  naturally  genial  and  relenting  temper 
would  allow,  although  certainly  the  balance 
of  aversion  was  much  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Frost. 
An  exceedingly  smooth,  genteel,  and  civil  ha- 

itred  it  was  on  both  sides;    such  an  one  as 

-  vviold  have  done  honour  to  a  more  polished 
'  vjciety.    They  dealt  with  each  other,  curtsied 

u>  och  other,  sate  in  the  same  pew  at  church, 

\vii  employed  the  same  charwoman — which 

jlart  accordance,  by  the  way,  may  partly  ac- 

leomii  for  the  long  duration  of  discoro  between 

•the  parties.     Betty  Clarke,  the  help  in  ques- 

itioA,  being  n  sharp,  shrewish,  vixenish  wo- 

joan,  with  a  positive  taste  for  quarrels,  who 

iw^lacrly  reported  every  cool  innuendo  uttered 

,  W  the  slow  and  soft-spoken  Mrs.  Frost,  and 

erwy  hot  retort  elicited  from  the  rash  and 

hasty  Martha,  and  contrived  to  infuse  her  own 

s|rtiit  into  each.    With  such  an  auxiliary  on 

,  either  side,  there  could  be  no  great  wonder  at 

'  the  contbuance  of  this  animosity ;  how  it  be- 

gm  was  still  undecided.    There  were,  indeed, 

!  nimnurs  of  an  early  rivalry  between  the  fair 

Idatnes  for  the  heart  of  a  certain  gay  shepherd, 

'  the  fir!it  husband  of  Martha ;  other  reports  as- 

risaed  as  a  reason  the  unlucky  tricks  of  Tom 

Mij?*,  the  only  son  of  Mrs.  Ulen  by  her  pen- 

ritimate  spouse,  and  the  greatest  picKle  within 

'^oty  miles;   a  third  party  had,  since  the 

naniage,  discovered  the  jealousy  of  Jacob  to 

be  the  proximate  cause,  Martha  Glen  having 

l^n  louff  bis  constant  customer,  dealing  with 

feim  in  all  sorts  of  fishery  and  fruitery  for  her- 

tHf  and  her  shop,  from  red  herrings  to  golden 

pippins; — whilst  a  fourth  party,  still  more 

t  Kaadalotta,  placed  the  jealousy,  to  which  they 

ibo  attribnted  the  aversion,  to  the  score  of  a 

[ywBg  and  strapping  Scotch  pedlar,  Sandy 


Frazer  by  name,  who  travelled  the  country 
with  muslins  and  cottons,  and  for  whom  cer- 
tain malicious  gossips  asserted  both  ladies  to 
entertain  a  lurkinrr  penchant,  ?LT)d  whose  insen- 
sibility towards  ine  maiden  was  said  to  have 
been  the  real  origin  of  her  match  with  Jacob  ' 
Frost,  whose  proffer  she  had  accepted  out  of  ! 
spite.  For  my  own  part,  I  disbelieve  all  and 
each  of  these  stories,  and  hold  it  very  hard 
that  an  innocent  woman  cannot  entertain  a  little 
harmless  aversion  towards  her  next  neighbour  ' 
without  being  called  to  account  for  so  natu- 
ral a  feeling.  It  seems  that  Jacob  thought  so 
too — for  on  Hester's  conditioning  that  Mrs. ' 
Glen  should  be  excluded  from  the  party,  he 
just  gave  himself  a  wink  and  a  non,  twisted 
his  mouth  a  little  more  on  one  side  than  usual, 
and  assented  without  a  word  ;  and  with  the 
same  facility  did  he  relinquish  the  bough  of 
misletoe  which  he  had  purposed  to  suspend 
from  the  bacon-rack — the  ancient  misletoe 
bough,  on  passing  under  which  our  village 
lads  are  apt  to  snatch  a  kiss  from  the  village 
maidens ;  a  ceremony  which  offended  Hester's 
nicety,  and  which  Jacob  promised  to  abrogate ; 
and,  pacified  by  these  concessions,  the  brido 
promised  to  make  due  preparation  for  the  ball, 
whilst  the  bridegroom  departed  on  his  usual 
expedition  to  the  coast. 

Of  the  unrest  of  that  week  of  bustling  pre- 
paration, words  can  give  but  a  faint  image  — 
Oh,  the  scourings,  the  cleanings,  the  sand- 
ings,  the  dustings,  the  scoldings  of  that  disas- 
trous week !  The  lame  ostler  and  the  red- 
haired  parish  girl  were  worked  off  their  feet — 
"  even  Sunday  shone  no  Sabbath-day  to  them" 
—  for  then  did  the  lame  ostler  trudge  eight 
miles  to  the  church  of  a  neighbouring  parish, 
to  procure  the  attendance  of  a  celebrated  bas- 
soon-player to  officiate  in  lien  of  Timothy; 
whilst  the  poor  little  maid  was  sent  nearly  as 
far  to  the  next  town,  in  quest  of  an  itinerant 
show-woman,  of  whom  report  had  spoken  at 
the  Bell,  to  beat  the  tambourine.  The  show- 
woman  proved  undiscoverable ;  but  the  bas- 
soon-player having  promised  to  come,  and  to 
bring  with  him  a  clarionet,  Mrs.  Frost  was  at 
ease  as  to  her  music;  and  having  provided 
more  victuals  than  the  whole  village  could 
have  discussed  at  a  sitting,  and  having  more- 
over adorned  her  house  with  berried  holly, 
china  roses  and  chrysanthemums  after  the 
most  tasteful  manner,  began  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  and  to  wish  for  the  return 
of  her  husband,  to  admire  and  to  praise. 

Late  on  the  great  day  Jacob  arrived,  his 
cart  laden  with  marine  stores  for  his  share  of 
the  festival.  Never  had  our  goodly  village 
witnessed  such  a  display  of  oysters,  mussels, 
perriwinkles  and  cockles,  to  say  nothing  of 
apples  and  nuts,  and  two  little  kegs,  snugly 
covered  up,  which  looked  exceedingly  as  if 
they  had  cheated  the  revenue,  a  packet  of 
green  tea,  which  had  something  of  the  same 
air,  and  a  new  silk  gown,  of  a  flaming  salmon- 
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coloDi,  Btndght  from  Paris,  which  he  insisted 
OD  He8ter*8  retiring  to  assume,  whilst  he  re- 
maioed  to  arraniere  the  table  and  receive  the 
company,  who,  it  being  now  about  four  o'clock, 
p.  H.— our  good  rustics  can  never  have  enough 
of  a  good  thing — were  beginning  to  assemble 
for  the  ball. 

The  afternoon  was  fair  and  cold,  and  dry 
and  frosty;  —  and  Matthews's,  Bridgwater, 
Whites,  and  Joneses,  in  short  the  whole  far- 
merage  and  shop-keepery  of  the  place,  with  a 
goodly  proportion  of  wives  and  daughters, 
came  pouring  in  apace.  Jacob  received  them 
with  much  gallantry,  uncloaking  and  unbon- 
netin(^  the  ladies,  assisted  by  his  two  staring 
and  awkward  auxiliaries,  welcoming  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers,  and  apologising,  as  he  best 
might,  for  the  absence  of  his  helpmate;  who, 
**  perplexed  in  the  extreme'*  by  her  new  fine- 
ry, which  happening  to  button  down  the  back, 
she  was  fain  to  put  on  hind  side  before,  did 
not  make  her  appearance  till  the  greater  part 
of  the  company  had  arrived,  and  the  music 
had  struck  up  a  country  dance.  An  evil  mo- 
ment, alas !  did  poor  Hester  choose  for  her 
entry !  for  the  first  sound  that  met  her  ear  was 
Timothy's  fiddle,  forming  a  strange  trio  with 
the  bassoon  and  the  clarionet:  and  the  first 
persons  whom  she  saw  were  Tom  Higgs 
cracking  walnuts  at  the  chimney-side,  and 
Sandy  Frazer  saluting  the  widow  Glen  under 
the  roisletoe.  How  she  survived  such  sights 
and  sounds  does  appear  wonderful — but  sur- 
vive them  she  did — for  at  three  o'clock,  a.  m., 
when  our  reporter  left  the  party,  she  was  en- 
gaged in  a  sociable  game  at  cards,  which,  by 
the  description,  seems  to  have  been  long  whist, 
with  the  identical  widow  Glen,  Sandy  Frazer 
and  William  Ford,  and  had  actually  won  five- 
pence-halfpenny  of  Martha's  money ;  the  young 
folks  were  still  dancing  gaily,  to  the  sound  of 
Timothy's  fiddle,  which  fiddle  had  the  vood 
quality  of  going  on  almost  as  well  drunk  as 
sober,  and  it  was  now  playing  solo,  the  clari- 
onet being  hnrs-^jU^ombat  and  the  bassoon 
under  the  table.  Tom  Higgs,  after  showing 
off  more  tricks  than  a  monkey,  amongst  the 
rest  sewing  the  whole  card-party  together  by 
the  skirts,  to  the  probable  damage  of  Mrs. 
Frost's  gay  gown,  had  returned  to  his  old 
post  by  the  ure,  and  his  old  amusement  of 
cracking  walnuts,  with  the  shells  of  which  he 
was  pelting  the  little  parish  girl,  who  sate 
fast  asleep  on  the  other  side ;  and  Jacob  Frost 
in  all  his  glory,  sate  in  a  cloud  of  tobacco 
smoke,  roaring  out  catches  with  his  old  friend 
George  Bridgwater,  and  half  a  dozen  other 
**  drowthy  cronies,"  whilst  ^*  aye  the  ale  was 
growing  better,"  and  the  Christmas  party 
went  merrily  on. 


A  QUIET  GENTLEWOMAN.    . 

'  Mt  present  reminiscence  will  hardly  be  of 
the  tenderest  sort,  sinee  I  am  aboot  to  eomsnc-  i 
morate  one  of  the  oldest  bores  of  m?  acquaint-  i 
ance,  one  of  the  few  grievances  of  jny  bappy  I 
youth.  The  person  in  question,  my  worthy 
friend  Mrs.  Aubrey,  was  a  respectable  widow 
lady,  whose  daughter  havin?  married  a  rela- 
tion of  my  father's,  just  at  the  time  that  abe 
herself  came  to  settle  in  the  town  near  which 
we  resided,  constituted  exactly  that  mixture 
of  juxtaposition  and  family  connexion,  which 
must  of  necessity  lead  to  a  certain  degree  of 
intimacy,  whatever  discrepancies  might  exist 
in  the  habits  and  characters  of  the  parties. 
We  were  intimate  accordingly;  dioed  with 
her  once  a  year,  drank  tea  with  her  oocaaioo* 
ally,  and  called  on  her  every  time  that  the 
carriage  went  into  W — ;  visits  which  she  re- 
turned in  the  lump,  by  a  sojourn  of  at  least  a 
month  every  summer  with  ua  at  the  Lndo^. 
How  my  dear  mother  endured  this  last  iollir- 
tion,  I  cannot  ima^ne ;  I  most  nndutifullj  eoo- 
trived  to  evade  it,  by  so  timing  an  annual 
visit,  which  I  was  accustomed  to  pay,  as  to 
leave  home  on  the  day  before  her  arrival,  and 
return  to  it  the  day  after  her  departure,  quite 
content  with  the  share  of  ennui  which  tlie 
morning  calls  and  the  tea-drinkinga  (evils 
which  generally  fell  to  my  lot)  entailed  upon 
me. 

This  grievance  was  the  more  grievous,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  one  of  those  calamities  which 
do  not  admit  the  great  solace  and  consolation 
to  be  derived  from  complaint.  Mrs.  Aubrey, 
although  the  most  tiresome  person  under  the 
sun,  without  an  idea,  without  a  word,  a  mere 
inert  mass  of  matter, — was  yet  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  those  "  words  of  fear"  a  good  sort  of 
woman,  well-born,  well-bred,  weTl-jointurei), 
and  well-conduoted,  a  perfectly  unexceptiona- 
ble acquaintance.  There  were  some  who  eveo 
envied  roe  my  intimacy  with  this  imman  au- 
tomaton, this  most  extraordinary  specimen  of 
still  life. 

In  her  youth  she  had  been  accounted  pretty* 
a  fair  sleepy  blue«eyed  beauty,  languid  and 
languishing,  and  was  much  followed  by  that 
class  of  admirers,  who  like  a  woman  the  better 
the  nearer  she  approaches  to  a  picture  in  de^ 
meanour  as  well  as  in  looks.*  8he  bad, 
however,  with  the  disparity  that  so  often  at- 
tends upon  matrimony,  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a 
most  vivacious  and  mercurial  country  squire^ 
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*  One  of  her  lovers,  not  quite  so  devoffnl  to  quia- 
tude  in  the  fair  sex.  advennired  on  a  genile  adnwvi. 
tion.  He  presented  to  her  a  auperb  copy  of  the 
*'  Castle  of  Indolence,"  and  reqneMed  her  to  read  it. 
A  few  dava  after,  he  inquired  uf  her  aiaier  if  hm  fUr 
mtstresa  had  condescended  to  look  into  the  book. 
••  No,"  was  the  afwwer,  "No,  but  I  read  it  to  her  m 
she  lay  on  the  sura."  1*he  gentleman  was  a  man  oT 
sense.  He  sbraK^ed  his  shoulders,  and  aiz  mooilha 
afker  married  this  identical  aister. 
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1  thoroo^^paeed  foxhonter,  whose  pranks 
(soflse  ofthem  more  daring  than  lawful^  had 
obtained  for  htm  the  cognomen  of  *'  mad  Aa- 
brej;**  nsd  having  had  the  good  fortune  to 
lose  this  hotband  in  the  third  year  of  their 
DraOals,  ehe  had  never  undergone  the  fatigne 
and  tronUe  of  marrying  another. 

When  1  beeame  acquainted  with  her,  she 

was  a  sleek  round  elderly  lady,  with  very 

amali  (astntea,  very  light  eyes,  invisible  eye- 

bruwsy  and  a  flaxen  wig.    She  sat  all  day 

long  an  a  sofa  by  the  fireside,  with  her  feet 

canted  np    on   an    ottoman;  the  ingenious 

mafihine  called  a  pair  of  laxy  tongs  on  one 

side  of  her,  and  a  small  table  on  the  other, 

provided  with  every  thing  that  she  was  Hkely 

or  oniikely  to  want  for  the  whole  morning. 

The  beli-poll  was  also  within  reach  :  but  she 

had  an  averrion  to  ringing  the  bell,  a  process 

which  iavolved  the  subsequent  exertion  of 

speaking  to  the  servant  wnen  he  appeared. 

The  donb-waiter  was  her  favourite  attendant. 

I  Thete  %he  sat,  sofa-ridden  ;  so  immovable, 

I  (hat  if  the  firs  bad  been  fierce  enough  to  roast 

j  her  into  a  fever,  aa  once  happened  to  some 

Us^uiaitftly  silly  kin?  of  Spain,  I  do  think  that 

!  she  would  have  etaid  quiet,  not  from  etiquette, 

hat  from  slieer  lasineae.    She  was  not  how- 

efsr  Biwfnployed ;  your  very  idle  people  have 

fpoenhlly  some  play-work,  the  more  tedious 

and  uaekas  the  better;  hers  was  knitting  with 

I  ifidefatigable  peiseverance  little  diamonds  in 

I  white  cotton,  destined  at  aome  future  period 

to  dovetail  into  a  counteipane.    The  d  tamonds 

I  were  atriped,  and  were  mtended  to  be  sewed 

)  tagenhn  so  artistically,  that  the  stripes  should 

intersect  each  other,  one  row  running  perpen- 

^iealarly  and  the  next  horiaontally,  so  as  to 

fbrai  a  regular  pattern ;  a  bit  of  white  mosaic, 

i  tesseiated  quilt. 

At  this  work  I  regularly  found  Mrs.  Aubrey 
when  compelled  to  the  **  sad  civility"  of  a 
laoroing  call,  in  which  her  unlucky  visiter  had 

•  all  the  trouble  of  keeping  op  the  conversation. 
I  What  a  trouble  it  was!  just  like  playing  at 
i  hauiedore  ^by  one*s  self,  or  singing  a  duet 
>  with  one's  own  single  voice ;  not  the  lightest 

tap  would  mine  hostess  give  to  the  shuttle- 
cock {—not  a  note  would  she  contribute  to  the 
eoaosrt.  She  might  almost  as  well  have  been 
bora  danb,  and  but  for  a  few  atray  noes  and 
yeies«  and  ooee  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  some 
saveorleaa  inquiry,  she  might  certainly  have 

•  pssed  for  such.  She  would  not  even  talk  of 
(he  weather.    Then  her  way  of  listening! 

.  Oas  wooJd  have  wagered  that  she  was  deaf. 

,X<w«  was  thrown  away  upon  her;  scandal 
iid  not  rouse  her;  the  edge  of  wit  fell  upon 
W  dttlnesB  like  the  sword  of  Richard  on  the 
pjtlow  of  Satadin.  There  never  was  such  a 
v^ioian !  Her  drawing-room,  too,  lacked  all 
tte  artificial  aids  of  conversation ;  no  books, 
so  aewspapera,  no  children,  no  dogs ;  nothing 
imi  Mm.  Aubrey  and  her  knitted  squares,  and 
•a  old  Persian  cat,  who  lay  stretched  on  the 


hearth-rug,  as  impassible  as  his  mistress ;  a 
cat  so  iniqoitoosly  quiet,  that  he  would  neither 
play,  nor  pur,  nor  scratch,  nor  give  any  token 
of  existence  beyond  mere  breathing.  I  donH 
think,  if  a  mouse  had  come  across  him,  that 
he  would  have  condescended  to  notice  it. 

Snch  was  the  state  of  things  within  the 
room ;  without,  it  was  nearly  as  bad.  Her 
house,  one  of  the  best  in  W.,  was  situate  in  a 
new  street  standing  alant-wise  to  one  of  the 
entrances  ef  the  town ;  a  street  of  great  gen- 
tility but  of  little  resort,  and,  above  all,  no 
thoroughfare.  So  that  after  going  to  the  win- 
dow to  look  for  a  subject,  and  seeing  nothing 
but  the  dead  wall  of  an  opposite  chapel,  we 
were  driven  back  to  the  sofa  to  expatiate  for 
the  twentieth  time  on  Selim's  beauty,  and 
admire  once  again  the  eternal  knitting.  Oh 
the  horror  of  these  morning  visits ! 

One  very  great  aggravation  of  the  calamity, 
was  the  positive  certainty  of  finding  Mrs.  Au- 
bney  at  home.  The  gentle  satisfaction  with 
which  one  takea  a  tirkpt  from  one's  card-case, 
after  hearing  the  welcome  answer,  "  my  mis- 
tress is  just  walked  out  !*'  never  befell  one  at 
Mrs.  Aubrey's.  She  never  took  a  walk,  al- 
though she  did  sometimes,  moved  by  the 
earnest  advice  of  her  apothecary,  get  so  far  as 
to  talk  of  doing  so.  The  weather  was  always 
too  hot,  or  too  cold  ;  or  it  had  been  raining ;  or 
it  looked  likely  to  rain ;  or  the  streets  were 
dirty;  or  the  roads  were  dusty;  or  the  sun 
shone ;  or  the  sun  did  not  shine  (either  reason 
would  serve— her  laziness  was  much  indebted 
to  that  bright  luminary) ;  or  somebody  had 
called ;  or  somebody  might  call ;  or  (and  this 
I  believe  was  the  excuse  that  she  most  com- 
monly made  to  herself)  she  had  not  time  to 
walk  on  account  of  her  knitting,  ahe  wanted 
to  get  on  with  that. 

The  only  time  that  I  ever  saw  her  equipped 
in  out-of-door  costume,  was  one  unexception- 
able morning  in  April,  when  the  sun,  the  wind, 
the  sky  snd  the  earth,  were  all  as  bright,  and 
sweet,  and  balmy,  as  if  they  had  put  them- 
selves  in  order  on  purpose  to  receive  an  unac- 
customed visiter.  I  met  her  just  aa  she  was 
issuing  slowly  from  the  parlour,  and  enchanted 
at  my  good  fortune,  entreated,  with  equal  truth 
and  politeness,  that  I  might  not  keep  her 
within.  She  entered  into  no  contest  of  civil- 
ity ;  but  returned  with  far  more  than  her  uaual 
alacrity  into  the  parlour,  rang  the  bell  for  her 
maid,  sat  down  on  her  dear  aofa,  and  was 
forthwith  unclogged,  unshawled,  and  unbon- 
neted,  seemingly  as  much  rejoiced  at  the  res- 
pite, as  a  school-boy  reprieved  from  the  rod, 
or  a  thief  from  the  gallows.  I  never  saw  such 
an  expression  of  relief,  of  escape  from  a  great 
evil,  on  any  human  countenance.  It  would 
have  been  quite  barbarous  to  have  pressed  her 
to  take  her  intended  walk :  and,  moreover,  it 
would  have  been  altogether  useless.  She  had 
satisfied  her  conscience  with  the  attempt,  and 
was  now  set  in  to  her  beloved  knitting  in  eon- 
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tented  obstinacy.     The  whole  world  would 
not  have  moved  her  from  that  sofa. 

She  did  however  exchange  evening  visits, 
in  a  quiet  melancholy  way,  with  two  or  three 
ladies  her  near  neifi^bbours,  to  whose  houses 
she  was  carried  in  5ie  stately  ease  of  a  sedan- 
chair :-» for  in  those  days^tei  were  not;  at 
which  time  Uie  knitting  was  replaced  by  cas- 
sino.  Those  visits  were,  if  not  altogether  so 
silent,  yet  very  nearly  as  dull  as  the  inflictions 
of  the  morning ;  her  companions  (if  compan- 
ions they  may  be  called)  bein^  for  the  most 
part  persons  of  her  own  calibre,  although 
somewhat  more  loquacious.  They  had  a  beau 
or  two  belonging  to  this  West  Street  coterie, 
which  even  beaux  failed  to  enliven ;  a  pow- 
dered physician,  rather  pompons ;  a  balu  cu- 
rate, very  prim;  and  a  simpering  semi-bald 
apothecary,  who  brushed  a  few  strangling  locks 
up  to  the  top  of  his  crown  and  tri^  to  make 
them  pass  for  a  head  of  hair ;  he  was  by  far  the 
most  gallant  man  of  the  party,  and  amongst 
them  might  almost  be  reckoned  amusing. 

So  passed  the  two  first  years  of  Mrs.  Au- 
brey*8  residence  in  W.  The  third  brought 
her  a  guest  whose  presence  was  felt  as  a  re- 
lief by  every  body,  perhaps  the  only  woman 
who  could  have  kept  her  company  constanUy, 
to  the  euual  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

Miss  Dale  was  the  daughter  of  a  deceased 
officer,  with  a  small  independence,  who  board- 
ed in  the  winter  in  Charter-House  Square,  and 
passed  her  summer  in  visiting  her  friends. 
She  was  what  is  called  a  geoteel  little  wo- 
man, of  an  age  that  seemed  to  vary  with  the 
light  and  the  hour ;  oldish  in  the  morning,  in 
the  evening  almost  young,  always  very  smart* 
ly  dressed,  very  good-humoured,  and  very 
lively.    Her  spirits  were  really  astonishing; 
how  she  could  not  only  appear  gay,  but  be 
gay  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  dulness,  still 
pazzles  me  to  think  of.    There  was  no  French 
blood  either,  which  might  have  accounted  for 
the  phenomenon ;  her  paternal  grandfather  hav- 
ing been  in  his  time  high  sheriff  for  the  county 
of  Notts;  a  genuine  English  country  gentle- 
man—and her  mother,  strange  to  relate,  a 
renegado  quakeress,  expelled  from  the  Socie- 
ty of  Friends  for  the  misdemeanour  of  espous- 
ing an  officer.    Some  sympathy  might  exist 
,  there ;  no  doubt  the  daughter  would  have  been 
as  ready  to  escape  from  a  community  of  lawn 
caps  and  drab  gowns  as  the  mother.    Her 
love  of  pink  ribbons  was  certainly  hereditary; 
and,  however  derived,  her  temper  was  as  tho- 
roughly couleur  de  rote  as  her  cap  trimming. 
Through  the  long  quiet  mornings,  the  formal 
visits,  the  slow  dull  dinners,  she  preserved 
one  unvarying  gaiety,  carried  the  innovation 
of  smiles  amongst  the  insipid  gravities  of  the 
cassino  table;  and  actually  struck  up  an  inter- 
mitting flirtation  with  the  apothecary— -which 
I,  in  my  ignorance,  expected  to  And  issue  in 
a  marriage,  and  was  simple  enough  to  be  as- 
tonished, when  one  morning  the  gentleman 


brought  home  a  chony-eheeked  bride,  almost 
young  enough  to  be  hie  grand-danghter. 

The  loss  of  a  lover,  however,  had  no  tSkX 
on  Miss  Dale's  spirits.  I  have  never  known 
any  thing  more  enviable  than  the  bnoysncy 
of  her  temper*  She  was  not  by  any  meana 
too  clever  for  her  company,  or  too  welMo- 
formed;  never  shocked  their  prejudices,  or 
startled  their  ignorance,  nor  ever  indeed  and  • 
any  thing  remarkable  at  all.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  that  her  talk,  if  recollected,  would 
seem,  although  always  amiable  and  inoficn- 
sive,  somewhat  vapid  and  savourless;  hot  her 
prattle  was  so  effervescent,  so  up  the  cheer* 
fulness  was  so  natural,  so  rsal-^bat  contru^ 
to  the  effect  of  most  eprightly  coBversation,  it 
was  quite  conta^ons,  and  even  exhilarated,  at 
much  as  any  thing  could  exhilarate,  the  sober 
circle  amongst  whom  she  moved. 

She  had  another  powerful  attraetton  in  her 
extraordinary  pliancy  of  mind.  No  soooer 
had  the  stage-coach  conveyed  her  safdy  to 
the  door  of  the  large  house  in  West  Street, 
than  all  her  Charter-Honse  Square  assoda- 
tions  vanished  from  her  mind ;  it  seemed  as 
if  she  had  left  locked  up  in  her  drawers  with 
her  winter  apparel  every  idea  not  West  Su«- 
tian.  She  was  as  if  site  had  lived  in  W.  all 
her  days:  had  been  bom  there,  and  there 
meant  to  die.  She  even  divested  herself  of 
the  allowable  London  pride,  which  Ksoks  down 
so  scornfully  on  country  dignitaries,  adnirrd 
the  Mayor,  revered  the  corporation,  preferred 
the  powdered  physician  to  Sir  Henry  Halford, 
and  extolled  the  bald  curate  aa  the  most  emi- 
nent preacher  in  England,  Mr.  Harness  and 
Mr.  senson  notwithstanding. 

So  worthy  a  denixen  of  West  Street  was  of 
course  hailed  there  with  great  delight.  Mrs. 
Aubrey,  alwaya  in  her  silent  way  glad  to  re- 
ceive her  friends,  went  so  far  aa  to  testify  some 
pleasure  at  the  eight  of  Mies  Dale ;  and  the 
Persian  eat,  going  beyond  his  mistress  in  the 
activity  of  hie  welcome,  fairly  sprang  into  her 
lap.  The  visits  grew  longer  and  longer,  more 
and  more  frequent,  and  at  last,  on  some  di- 
minution of  ineome,  ended  in  her  coming  regu- 
larly to  live  with  Mrs.  Aubrey,  partly  as  hum- 
ble companion,  partly  aa  friend :  a  most  de- 
sirable increase  to  that  tranquil  establishraent, 
which  was  soon  after  enlarged  by  the  acces- 
sion of  a  far  more  important  visiter. 

Besides  her  daughter,  whom  ahe  would 
have  probably  forgotten  if  our  inquiries  had 
not  occasionally  reminded  her  that  such  a  per- 
son was  in  existence,  Mrs.  Aubrey  had  a  too 
in  India,  who  did  certainly  slip  her  memory, 
except  just  twice  a  year  when  letters  arrived 
from  Bengal.  She  herself  never  wrote  to 
either  of  her  children,  nor  did  I  ever  bear  her 
mention  Mr.  Aubrey  till  one  da^,  when  ahe 
announced,  with  rather  more  anuDation  than 
common,  that  poor  William  bad  returned  to 
England  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  that  she 
expected  him  in  W.  that  evening. 
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lo  tbeeooTM  of  a  few  6zys  my  father  called 
on  the  ioYalid,  and  we  became  acquainted. 
H«  was  80  elegant-looking  mao,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  high  ia  the  Company's  aerrice,  and 
alrvady  poaaeaeed  of  conaiderable  wealth.  His 
amvaieicited  a  great  aensation  in  W.  and  the 
neighboarbood.  ft  waa  the  eve  of  a  general 
rleettoa,«ad  some  apeonlating  alderman  did 
bim  the  fiif oar  of  making  an  attack  upon  his 
purse,  by  fixing  on  him  as  a  candidate  to  op- 
pose tM  popular  member;  whilst  certam 
eqoaily  apeculating  mammae  meditated  a 
fRofe  covert  attack  on  hie  heart,  through  the 
cbarnia  of  their  unmarried  daughters.  Both 
parties  were  fated  to  disappointment;  he 
waved  off  either  sort  of  address  with  equal 
dtadaio,  and  had  the  good  luck  to  get  quit  of 
b»  popolarity  almost  aa  rapidly  aa  he  had  ac- 
quired it. 

Sooth  to  saVf  a  man  with  more  eminent 
qoaliiieations  for  rendering  himself  disagreea- 
ble than  were  possessed  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  sel- 
dom made  his  appearance  in  civilized  aociety. 
He  had  nothing  in  common  with  hia  good- 
humoared  motl^r  but  her  hatred  of  trouble 
and  of  talking;  and  having  the  misfortune  to 
be  vmy  dever  and  very  proud,  tall  and  stately 
in  bis  pereon,  with  a  head  habitually  thrown 
back*  bright  black  scornful  eyes  and  a  cold 
diidaiDfol  smile,  did  contrive  to  gratify  his 
own  selPlove  by  looking  down  upon  other 
|ieople  more  affronlingly  than  the  self-love  of 
ibe  said  people  could  possibly  endure.  No- 
body knew  any  harm  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  but  no- 
body could  abide  him ;  so  that  it  being  per- 
feciiy  clear  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  say, 
either  to  the  borough  or  the  young  ladies,  the 
atteationa  oSeied  to  him  by  town  and  country 
saddenly  ceased ;  it  being  to  this  hour  a  moot 
foinc  whether  he  or  the  neighbourhood  first 
iKtti  the  other  to  Coventry. 

He«  oo  bis  part,  right  glad,  aa  it  seemed,  to 
\<e  nd  of  their  officious  civility,  remained 
{U44>Uy  in  bis  mother^s  house,  very  fanciful 
«o4  a  ItttJe  ill ;  talking  between  whiles  of  an 
t-iteoded  visit  to  Leamington  or  Cheltenham, 
bui  as  esaily  diverted  from  a  measure  so  un- 
«iitni  Co  his  hahita  aa  an  abode  at  a  public 
pber«  as  Mrs.  Aubrey  herself  had  been  from 
«  mmming  walk.  All  the  summer  he  lingered 
at  W.,  aixl  all  the  autumn;  the  winter  found 
hio  sciil  ibere ;  and  at  last,  he  declared  that 
'!«  had  BAsde  up  hia  mind  to  relinquish  India 
aliogeiher,  and  to  purchase  an  estate  in  E og- 
ling. 

By  this  time  our  little  world  had  become 
a»s«ioiDad  to  hia  haughty  manner,  which 
ui  ifte  advantage  of  being  equally  ungracious 
to  every  one  (people  will  put  up  with  a  great 
M  CO  eood  company;  it  ia  the  insolence 
•bsefa  selects  its  object  that  gives  indelible 
•fefioe)  ;  sod  a  few  who  had  access  to  him  on 
k&tteess,  such  as  lawyers  and  physicians, 
ipeakisg  ia  higk  terms  of  his  intelligence  and 


information,  whilst  tradesmen  of  all  classes 
were  won  by  his  liberality,  Mr.  Aubrey  waa 
in  aome  danger  of  undergoing  a  second  attack 
of  popularity,  when  he  completely  destroyed 
his  rising  reputation  by  a  measure  the  most 
unexpected  and  astonishing — he  married  Miss 
Dale,  to  the  inexpressible  affront  of  every 
young  lady  of  fashion  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  actually  married  Miss  Dale,  and  all  W. 
spoke  of  her  as  the  artfulcst  woman  that  ever 
wore  a  wedding-ring,  and  pitied  poor  Mrs. 
Aubrey,  whoae  humble  companion  had  thus 
ensnared  her  unwary  son.  Nothing  was  heard 
but  sympathy  for  her  imputed  sufferings  on 
this  melancholy  occasion,  mixed  with  abuse 
of  the  unfortunate  bride,  whose  extraordinary 
luck  in  making  so  brilliant  an  alliance  had 
caused  her  popularity  to  vanish  as  speedily  as 
her  hosbana*s. 

With  these  reports  tingling  in  my  ears,  I 
went  to  paj  the  wedding  visit  to  Mrs.  Aubrey, 
senior,  delighted  at  the  event  myself,  both  as 
securing  much  of  good  to  Miss  Dale,  who  was 
just  the  person  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  her 
lot,  and  pass  lightly  over  the  evil ;  and  as  a 
most  proper  and  fitting  conclusion  to  the  airs 
of  her  spouse ;  but  a  little  doubtful  how  my 
old  acquaintance  might  take  the  matter,  espe- 
cially aa  it  involved  the  loss  of  her  new 
daoghter*8  company,  and  most  of  necessity 
cause  her  some  little  trouble.  I  was  never 
more  puzzled  in  my  life,  whether  to  assume  a 
visage  of  condolence  or  of  congratulation  ;— 
and  the  certainty  that  her  countenance  would 
afford  no  indication  either  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
enhanced  my  perplexity.  I  was,  however, 
immediately  relieved  by  the  nature  of  her  em- 
ployment;—  she  was  sitting  surrounded  by 
sempstresses,  at  a  table  covered  with  knitting 
and  wedding-cake,  whilst  her  maidens  were 

fiutting  together,  under  her  inspection,  that 
abour  of  her  life,  the  tessellated  quilt ;  the 
only  wedding  present  by  which  she  could  suf- 
ficiently compliment  her  son,  or  adequately 
convey  her  sense  of  the  merits  and  excellence 
of  his  fair  bride !  Her  pleasure  in  this  union 
was  so  great,  that  she  actually  talked  about  it, 
presented  the  cake  herself,  and  poured  out  with 
her  own  hands  the  wine  to  be  drunk  to  the 
health  of  the  new-married  couple. 

Mr.  Aubrey  had  pun*hased  a  place  in  De- 
vonshire, and  six  months  after,  his  mother 
quitted  W.  to  go  and  live  near  bim.  But, 
poor  dear  lady,  she  did  not  live  there— ^she 
died.  The  unsettling  and  the  journey,  and  the 
settling  again,  terrible  operations  to  one  who 
seemed,  like  the  Turkish  women,  to  have 
roots  to  her  feet,  fairly  killed  her.  She  was 
as  unfit  to  move  aa  a  two-year  old  cabbage, 
and  drooped,  and  withered,  and  dropped  down 
dead  of  the  transplantation.  Peace  to  her 
memory  !  the  benediction  that  she  would  as- 
suredly have  prefened  to  all  others.  Peace  to 
her  ashes ! 
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THE    TWO  VALENTINES. 

Valentink^b  Day  is  one  of  grreat  stir  and 
emotion  in  our  little  village.  In  large  towns, 
—especially  in  London — the  wicked  habit  of 
quizzing  has  entirely  destroyed  the  romance 
and  illusion  of  that  tender  anniversary.  But 
we  in  the  country  are,  for  the  most  part,  unin- 
fected by  "  over-wiseness,"  or  ••  over-nice- 
ness,'* (to  borrow  two  of  Sir  Walter  Ra1eigh*s 
quaint  but  expressive  phrases),  and  are  con- 
tent to  keep  the  gracious  festival  of  love- 
making  and  biileU^ouXy  as  simply  and  con- 
fidingly as  our  ancestors  of  old.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  every  one  of  our  youths  and 
maidens  pair  on  that  day,  like  the  "  goldfinch, 
bullfinch,  greenfinch,  and  all  the  finches  of  the 
grove." — Heaven  forbid ! — Nor  that  the  spirit 
of  fun  hath  so  utterly  evaporated  from  us,  that 
we  have  no  display  of  innocent  trick  or  harm- 
less raillery  on  that  licensed  morn :— all  that 
I  contend  tor  is,  that,  in  our  parts,  some  truth 
may  be  found  lurking  amidst  the  fictions  of 
those  annual  rhymes — that  many  a  village 
beau  hath  broken  the  ice  of  courtship — and 
that  many  a  village  belle  hath  felt  her  heart 
throb,  as  she  glanced  at  the  emblematic  scroll, 
and  tried  to  guess  the  sender,  in  spite  of  the 
assumed  carelessness,  the  saucy  head-tossingrg, 
and  the  pretty  poutings  with  which  she  at- 
tempted to  veil  her  real  interest.  In  short, 
there  is  something  like  sincerity  amongst  us, 
even  in  a  Valentine; — ^as  witness  the  number 
of  wooing  begun  on  the  Fourteenth  of  Feb- 
ruary, ana  finished  in  that  usual  end  of  court- 
ships and  comedies— a  wedding — ^before  Whit- 
suntide. Our  little  lame  clerk,  who  keeps  a  sort 
of  catalogue  rautonnee  of  marriages,  as  a  com- 
panion to  the  parish-register,  computes  those 
that  issue  from  the  bursting  Valentine-bag  of 
our  postman,  at  not  less  than  three  and  a  half 
per  annum — that  is  to  say,  seven  between  two 
years. 

But— besides  the  matches  which  spring, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  biUeU  com- 
monly called  Valentines  —  there  is  another 
superstition  connected  with  the  day,  which 
has  no  small  influence  on  the  destinies  of  our 
country  maidens.  The^  hold,  that  the  first 
man  whom  they  espy  in  the  morning— pro- 
vided that  such  man  be  neither  of  kin  to  them, 
nor  married,  nor  an  inmate  of  the  same  house 
— is  to  pass  for  their  Valentine  during  the  day ; 
and,  perhaps  (for  this  is  the  secret  clause 
which  makes  the  observation  important,)  to 
prove  their  husband  for  life.  It  is  strange 
now  much  faith  they  put  in  this  kind  of  8orie$ 
virgiliaruB— this  turning  over  the  living  leaf 
of  destiny ;  and  how  much  pains  they  will 
take  to  cheat  the  fates,  and  see  the  man  they 
like  best  first  in  spite  of  the  stars !  One  dam- 
sel, for  instance,  will  go  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
about,  in  the  course  of  her  ordinary  avocations, 
io  order  to  avoid  a  youth  whom  she  does  not 


fancy ;  another  shall  sit  within  dooiB,  with  her 
eyes  shut,  half  the  morning,  until  she  hears 
the  expected  voice  of  the  favourite  swain ; 
whilst,  on  their  part,  our  country  lads  take 
care  to  place  themselves  each  in  the  wav  of 
his  chosen  she ;  and  a  pretty  lass  would  think 
herself  o? erlooked,  if  she  had  not  three  or  four 
standing  round  her  door,  or  sauntering  beneath 
her  window,  before  sunrise. 

Now,  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  our  parish, 
is,  undoubtedly,  Sally  North.  Pretty  is  harrily 
the  proper  phrase— Sally  is  a  magnificeotgirl ; 
—tall,  far  above  the  common  height  of  woman, 
and  large  in  proportion— but  formed  with  th« 
most  exact  symmetry,  and  distinguished  by 
the  firm,  erect,  and  vigorous  carriage,  and  the 
light,  elastic  step,  peculiar  to  those  who  are 
early  accustomed  to  walk  under  bortheas. 
Sally's  father  is  an  eminent  baker — the  moit 
celebrated  personage  in  our  vilia^ ;  besidei 
supplying  half  the  next  town  with  genuioe 
country  bread,  which  he  carries  there  himself 
in  his  huge  tilted  cart,  he  hath  struck  into 
other  arts  of  the  oven,  and  furnishes  all  the 
breakfast-tables,  within  five  miles,  with  genu- 
ine London  rolls.  No  family  of  gentility  can 
possibly  get  through  the  first  meal  without 
them.  The  rolls,  to  be  sure,  are^nst  like 
other  rolls — ^very  good,  and  nothing  more ;  but 
some  whim  of  a  great  man,  or  caprice  of  a  fine 
lad  V,  has  put  them  in  fashion ;  and  to  Sally 
walks  round  the  parish  every  morning,  willi 
her  great  basket,  piled  to  the  very  brim,  poised 
on  her  pretty  head*— now  lending  it  the  light 
support  of  one  slender  hand,  and  now  of  an- 
other ;  the  dancing  black  eyes,  and  the  brtgbi 
blushing  smile,  that  flash  from  under  ber  bur* 
then,  as  well  as  the  perfect  ease  and  grace 
with  which  she  trips  along,  entirely  takinir 
away  all  painful  impression  of  drudgery  or 
toil.  She  is  quite  a  figure  for  a  painter,  is 
Sally  North — and  the  gipsy  knows  it«  There 
is  a  gay  good-humoured  consciousness  of  ber 
power  and  her  beauty,  as  she  passes  on  ber 
morning  round,  carolling  as  merrily  as  the 
lark  over  her  head,  that  makes  no  small  part 
of  her  charm.  The  lass  is  clever,  too— -sharp 
and  shrewd  in  her  dealings — and,  although 
sufliciently  civil  and  respec^ul  to  her  superiors, 
and  never  actually  wanting  in  decorum,  is  said 
to  dismiss  the  compliments  4>f  some  of  her 
beaux  with  a  repartee  generally  bru^gutf  and 
frequently  poignant. 

Of  beaux  —  between  the  lacqueys  of  the 
houses  that  she  takes  in  her  circuit,  and  the 
wayfarers  whom  she  picks  up  on  the  road--- 
Sally  hath  more  than  a  court  beauty ;  and  two 
of  them — Mr.  Thompson,  my  lora's  gentle- 
man, a  man  of  substance  and  gravity,  pot  much 
turned  of  fifty ;  and  Daniel  Tubb,  one  of  Sir 
John's  gardeners,  a  strapping  red-haired  youth, 
as  comely  and  merry  as  herself<-~were  seve- 
rally recommended,  by  the  old  and  the  young, 
as  fitting  matches  for  the  pretty  mistress  of  the 
rolls.    But  Sally  silenced  Mr.  Thompson's 
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fine  •peechet  by  a  Tery  vtoot,  8tnrdy,  steady 
**Soy^  and  OTen  inflicted  a  similar  sentence 
(althoogh  BO  mildly,  that  Daniel  did  not  quite 
despair)  on  his  younfr  rival ;  for  Sally,  who 
was  seTsoleen  last  Candlemas-day,  had  been 
ennged  these  three  years ! 

The  love  affair  had  beifun  at  the  Free  School 
at  Abstleigb ;  and  the  object  of  it,  hy  name 
Stephen  Long,  was  the  son  of  a  little  farmer 
in  the  neighbcrarhood,  and  ahout  the  same  age 
with  his  taif  mistress.  There  the  resemblance 
reased ;  for  Stephen  had  been  as  incomparably 
the  shortest  and  ugliest  boy  in  the  scnool  as 
Salfy  was  the  tallest  and  prettiest  girl-^being, 
indeed,  of  that  stunted  and  )argfr>headed  ap- 
peaiaooe*  which  betokens  a  dwarf,  and  is  osn- 
ally  accompanied  by  features  as  unpleasant  in 
tbeir  expression  as  they  are  grotesque  in  their 
forai«  But  then  be  was  the  head  boy :  and 
bein^  held  up  by  the  master  as  a  miracle  of 
nstdtns^  wrtttnff  and  ciphering,  was  a  person- 
age ofno  small  importance  at  Aberleigh ;  and 
^Ily  being  with  all  her  cleverness,  something 
of  a  dunce,  owed  to  Stephen  much  obligation 
for  assistance  in  the  school  business.  He 
inanged,  cast  up,  and  set  in  order  on  the  slate, 
the  few  straggling  figures  which  poor  Sally 
called  ber  sum-^painted  over,  and  reduced  to 
Mmetbing  like  form,  the  misshapen  and  dis- 
iointed  letters  in  her  copy-book  —  learnt  all 
her  lessons  himself,  and  tried  most  ineffectu- 
aUy  to  teach  them  to  her — ^and,  finally,  covered 
iter  uttconauerable  want  of  memory  by  the 
loudest  ana  boldest  prompting  ever  heard  out 
<f  a  theatre.  Many  a  rap  of  tlie  knuckles 
have  Sallv  North^s  blunders  cost  Stephen 
Loujr,  snd  vainly  did  the  msster  admonish 
him  to  bold  his  tongne.  Prompt  he  would—- 
ilthoogh  so  incorrigibly  stupid  was  his  fair 
Biistress^  that,  even  when  the  words  were  put 
into  ber  mouth,  she  stumbled  at  repeating 
ibem ;  and  Stephen^s  ofiicious  kindness  com- 
munly  ended  in  their  being  punished  in  com- 
paiiv— a  consummation,  for  his  share  of  which 
the  Doy  was  gallant  enough  to  rejoice.  She 
ira§  fully  sensible  of  this  flattering  devotion, 
and  repaid  it,  as  far  as  lay  in  her  power,  by 
Uking  him  under  her  protection  at  play-times, 
in  revam  for  the  services  which  he  rendered 
her  in  adiool ;  and  becoming  more  and  more 
bound  to  him  by  a  series  of  mutual  good  offices, 
finished  by  vindicating  his  ugliness,  denying 
bis  pedantry,  and,  when  twitted  with  his 
^varfishness,  boldly  predicting  that  he  would 
^w.  They  walked  together,  talked  toge- 
tbtr,  laughed,  romped,  and  quarrelled  —  in 
ibort  It  was  a  decided  attachment ;  and  when 
ovr  village  Romeo  was  taken  as  an  apprentice 
br  a  eoissin  of  his  mother^s  —  a  respectable 
hotter  in  Cheapside— it  is  on  record,  that  his 
Juiirl — the  lijrbtest-hesrted  personage  in  the 
arighboarhood — cried  for  an  hour,  and  moped 
('c  a  day*  All  the  school  stood  amazed  at 
Wr  conataoey ! 

Sce|iben,  on  hit  side,  bore  the  teat  of  ah* 


sence,  like  a  knight  of  Amadis  his  day. 
Never  was  preux  imevalier  so  devoted  to  the 
lady  of  his  love.  Every  letter  home  con- 
tained some  tender  message  or  fond  inquiry ; 
and  although  the  messages  became  gradually 
less  and  less  intelligible,  as  the  small  pedan- 
try of  the  country  schoolboy  ripened  into  the 
full-blown  affectation  of  the  London  appren- 
tice, still  Sally  was  far  from  quarrelling  with 
a  love-message,  on  so  small  a  ground  as  not 
understanding  it ;  whilst,  however  mysterious 
his  words  might  seem,  his  presents  spoke  his 
affection  in  a  more  homely  and  convincing 
language.  Of  such  tokens  there  was  no  lack. 
The  very  first  packet  that  he  sent  home,  con- 
sisting of  worsted  mittens  for  his  old  grand- 
mother, a  pair  of  cotton  hose  for  his  sister,  and 
a  nightcap  for  his  father,  contained  also  a  pair 
of  scarlet  garters  for  Sally ;  which  attention 
was  followed  up  at  every  opportunity  by  pin- 
cushions, ribbons,  thimbles,  needle-cases,  and 
as  great  a  variety  of  female  ware  as  that  with 
which  Autolycus*8  basket  was  furnished.  No 
wonder  that  Sally,  in  spite  of  occasional  flirta- 
tions with  Daniel  Tubb,  continued  tolerably 
constant ;  especially  as  one  of  Stephen*s  sis- 
ters, who  had  been  at  service  in  London, 
affirmed  that  he  was  so  much  improved,  as  to 
be  one  of  the  smartest  beaux  in  all  Cheapside. 

So  affairs  continued  until  this  identical  Val- 
entine's Day.  Last  spring,  a  written  Valen- 
tine, exceedingly  choice  in  its  decorations,  had 
made  its  appearance  at  Master  North's ;  rather 
out  of  date,  it  must  be  owned,  since,  being  en- 
closed in  a  packet,  to  save  postage,  and  sent 
hy  an  opportunity,  as  the  country  phrase  goes, 
it  had  oeen  detained,  either  by  accident  or 
waggery,  till  the  first  of  April ;  but  this  was 
none  of  Stephen's  fault ;  there  was  the  Valen- 
tine in  the  newest  London  taste,  consisting  of 
a  raised  group  of  roses  and  heart's-ease,  exe- 
cuted on  a  kind  of  paper-cut  work,  which,  on 
being  lifted  up,  turnea  into  a  cage,  enclosing 
a  dove  ;^tenfler  emblem !— with  all  the  rapio- 
ity  of  a  change  in  a  pantomime.  There  the 
Valentine  was ;— equally  known  for  Stephen's, 
by  the  savour  of  the  verses  and  the  flourish  of 
the  signature— the  finest  specimen  of  poetry 
and  penmanship,  as  my  friend  the  schoolmas- 
ter triumphantly  asserted,  that  had  ever  been 
seen  in  Aberleigh.  **The  force  of  writing 
could  no  farther  go ;"  so,  this  year,  our  **  good 
apprentice"  determined  to  come  himself  to  be 
her  personal  Valentine,  and  to  renew  if  not 
complete  their  early  engagement. 

On  this  determination  being  announced  to 
Sally,  it  occasioned  no  small  perturbation  in 
that  fair  damsel,  equally  alarmed  at  the  men- 
tal accomplishments  and  the  personal  defects 
of  her  constant  swain.  In  fact,  her  feeling 
towards  Stephen  had  been  almost  as  ideal  and 
unsubstantial  as  the  shadow  of  a  rainbow. 
She  liked  to  think  of  him  when  she  had  no- 
thing better  to  do ;  or  to  talk  of  him  when  she 
had  nothing  better  to  say ;  or  to  be  puzzled 
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by  his  veiBes,  or  laughed  at  for  his  homage ; 
bat  as  a  real  subBtaDtial  Valentine,  a  present 
wooer,  a  future  husband,  and  he  so  ngly,  and 
a  poet  too^Oh  dearl  she  was  frightened  to 
think  of  it!  This  impression  first  broke  forth 
to  his  sister— -who  communicated  the  news  of 
his  intended  arrival— in  a  variety  of  questions, 
as  to  Stephen's  height,  and  size,  and  shape, 
and  complexion ;  especially  as  compared  with 
Daniel  Tabb*s !  and  was  afterwards  displayed 
to  that  rustic  adorer  himself;  not  by  words, 
indeed,  but  by  the  encouraging  silence  and 
saucy  smile  with  which  she  listened  to  his 
account  of  the  debarkation  of  his  cockney 
rival,  from  the  top  of  the  B  stage.  '*  He*s 
tinier  than  ever,"  quoth  Daniel,  **and  the 
smartest  dandy  that  ever  was  seen.  I  shall 
be  your  Valentine,  after  all,  Sallj,"  pursued 
her  swain ;  *'  for  I  could  hide  him  with  the 
shadow  of  my  fist." 

This  was  Valentine's-eve.  ValentineV 
morn  saw  Sally  eyeing  the  two  rivals,  through 
a  peep-hole  in  her  little  check  curtain,  as  they 
stood  side  by  side,  on  the  green,  watching  for 
the  first  glimpse  of  their  divinity.  Never  was 
seen  such  a  contrast.  Stephen,  whose  original 
square  dwarfishness  had  fined  down  into  a 
miniature  dandy  ^sallow,  strutting,  and  all 
over  small— the  very  Tom  Thumb  of  appren- 
tices!  ^  Danid,  taller,  bigger,  ruddier,  and 
heartier  than  ever— the  actual  Goliath  of  coun- 
try lads!  Never  was  such  a  contrast  seen. 
At  length  Sally,  laughin?,  blushing,  and  bri- 
dling, sallied  forth  from  the  cottage— her  huge 
roll  basket,  but  not  as  usual  filled  with  rolls, 
carried,  not  on  her  head,  but  in  her  hands. 
"I'm  your  Valentine,  Sally !  am  I  noti"  ex- 
claimed Daniel  Tuhb,  darting  towards  her, 
"  you  saw  me  first ;  I  know  you  saw  me  first," 
continued  the  ardent  lover,  proceediog  to  claim 
the  salute  usual  on  such  occasions.  "  Pshaw ! 
nonsense!  let  me  alone  then,  Daniel,  can't 
you  t"  was  the  reply  of  his  mistress,  advanc- 
ing to  Stephen,  who  perhaps  dazzled  by  the 
beauty,  perhaps  astounded  by  the  height  of 
the  fair  giantess,  remained  motionless  and 
speechless  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
'*  Would  you  like  a  ride  in  my  basket  this  fine 
morning,  Mr.  Stephen  1"  said  the  saucy  lass, 
emptying  all  his  gifts,  garters,  pincushions, 
ribbons,  and  Valentines,  from  their  huge  reser- 
voir, and  depositing  it  on  the  ground  at  his 
feet.  "  Don't  be  afraid ;  I'll  be  bound  to  carry 
you  as  easily  as  the  little  Italian  boy  carries 
ni$  tray  of  images.  He 's  not  half  the  weight 
of  the  rolls ^ is  he,  Daniell"  pursued  the 
unmerciful  beauty.  "  For  my  part,  I  think  he 
has  grown  shorter.— Come,  do  step  in !"  And, 
with  the  word,  the  triumphant  Daniel  lifted 
up  the  discomfited  beau,  placed  him  safely  in 
the  basket,  and  hoisted  the  burthen  on  Sally's 
head  —  to  the  unspeakable  diversion  of  that 
saucy  maiden,  and  the  complete  cure  of  Mas- 
ter Stephen's  love.— No  need,  after  this,  to 
declare  which  of  the  two  rivals  is  Sally  North's 


Valentine.  I  think,  with  the  little  clerk,  that 
they  will  be  married  at  WhitsuDtide,  if  net 
before. 


A  COUNTRY  APOTHECARY. 

Ome  of  the  most  important  personages  in  a 
small  country  town  is  the  apothecary.  He 
takes  rank  next  after  the  reetor  and  the  attor* 
ney,  and  before  the  curate;  and  could  be 
much  less  easily  dispensed  with  than  either 
of  those  worthies,  not  merely  as  hotdin]? 
**fate  and  physic"  in  his  hand,  but  as  the 
general,  ana  as  it  were  official,  associate,  ad- 
viser,  comforter,  and  friend,  of  all  ranks  and 
all  ages,  of  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
sick  and  well.  1  am  no  despiser  of  dignities ; 
but  twenty  emperors  shall  be  less  intensely 
missed  in  their  wide  dominions  than  such  a 
man  as  my  friend  John  Hallett  in  his  own 
small  sphere. 

The  spot  which  was  favoured  with  the  n^ 
sidenee  of  this  excellent  person,  was  the  small 
town  of  Hazelby,  in  Dorsetshire ;  a  pretty  lit^ 
tie  place,  where  every  thing  seems  at  a  stand* 
still.  It  was  originally  built  in  the  shapt^  of 
the  letter  T ;  a  long  broad  market-place  (stiU 
so  called,  although  the  market  be  gone)  serv- 
ing for  the  perpendicular  stem,  traversed  by  a 
straight,  narrow,  horizontal  street,  to  answer 
for  the  top  line.  Not  one  addition  has  occur* 
red  to  interrupt  this  architectural  regularity 
since ;  some  fifty  years  ago,  a  rich  Londan 
tradesman  built,  at  the  west  end  of  the  hnri- 
zontal  "Street,  a  wide-fronted  sinffle  houses 
with  two  low  wings,  iron  palisades  before, 
and  a  fish-pond  opposite,  which  still  goes  by 
the  name  of  New  Place,  and  is  bale  need «  at 
the  east  end  of  the  street,  by  an  erection  of 
nearly  the  aame  date,  a  large,  square,  dingy 
mansion,  enclosed  within  high  walls,  inhabit* 
ed  by  three  maiden  sisters,  and  called,  proba* 
bly  by  way  of  nickname,  the  Nunnery.  New 
Place  being  on  the  lef^  of  the  road,  and  the 
Nunnery  on  the  riffht,  the  T  has  now  aome^ 
thing  the  air  of  the  Italic  capital  7,  turned  up 
at  one  end  and  down  on  the  other.  The  latest 
improvements  are  the  bow-window  in  the  mar* 
ket^place,  commanding  the  pavement  both 
ways,  which  the  late  brewer,  Andrews,  threw 
out  in  his  snug  parlour  some  twenty  yeats 
back,  and  where  he  used  to  sit  smoking,  with 
the  sash  np,  in  summer  afWmoons,  enjoying 
himself,  f[ood  man ;  and  the  great  room  at  the 
Swan,  originally  built  by  the  speculative  pub- 
lican, Joseph  Allwright,  for  an  assembly^ 
room.  That  speculation  did  not  answer.  The 
assemblv,  in  spite  of  canvassing  and  patron* 
age,  and  the  active  exertions  of  all  the  yonn^ 
ladies  in  the  neighbourhood,  dwindled  aw&j 
and  died  at  the  end  of  two  winters :  then  it 
became  a  olab-room  for  the  hunt ;  hut  the  hont 
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4)oaniillid  vritb  Joseph^s  cookery :  theo  a  mai^ 
ketrroom  for  the  fkrmen ;  but  the  fanners  (it 
was  the  liigrb^riee  time)  quarrelled  with 
Joseph^s  wine :  then  it  was  cooTerted  into  the 
maffiatialB^a  roo0i-*4he  bench ;  but  the  bench 
and  the  market  went  away  together,  and  there 
was  ao  end  of  justicing :  then  Joseph  tried 
the  note)  attraction  (to  boirow  a  theatrical 
phrase)  of  a  billiard-table;  but,  alas!  that 
norelly  saoeeeded  as  ill  as  if  it  had  been  thea- 
tricai:  there  were  not  customers  enough  to 
f»j  the  mariier :  at  last,  it  has  merged  finally 
10  that  anconactoos  receptacle  of  pleasure  and 

Eain«  a  post-office ;  although  Hazelby  has  so 
ttle  to  do  with  traffic  of  any  sort— even  the 
traffic  of  oorraspondenoe — ^that  a  saucy  mail- 
ecach  will  often  canr  on  ita  small  bag,  and 
as  often  forget  to  call  for  the  London  bag  in 
nttam. 

In  abort,  Haaelby  is  an  inaignificant  place ; 
— my  readers  will  look  for  it  in  vain  m  the 
map  of  poraetahire;  it  is  omitted,  poor  dear 
town ! — ^left  out  by  the  map-maker  with  as  lit- 
tle remorse  as  a  dropped  letter !— and  it  is  also 
ao  old-fashioned  place.     It  baa  not  even  a 
cheap  abop  for  female  gear.    Every  thing  in 
the  ooe  atore  which  it  boasts,  kept  by  Martha 
Deaoe,  lioen-draper  and  haberdasher,  is  dear 
'  aad  good  as  things  were  wont  to  be.    You 
I  may  actually  get  there  thread  made  of  fiaz, 
I  from  tha  gouty,  uneven,  clumsy,  shiny  fabric, 
I  jelept  whited-brown,  to  the  delicate  commo- 
dity of   Lialeit  used  for  darning  muslin.     I 
think  I  was  never  mors  astonished  than  when, 
on  asking,  from  the  mere  force  of  habit,  for 
thready  i  was  presented,  instead  of  the  pretty 
:  bttiee-woond  balls  or  snowy  reels  of  cotton, 
^th  which  that  demand  ia  usually  answered, 
with  a  whole  drawerful  of  skeins,  peeping 
Grua  tbetr  plue  papers— such  skeins  as  in  my 
voath  a  thrifty  maiden  would  draw  ipto  the 
aieefj^ttitched  compartments  of  that  silken 
nepoaitory,  a  housewife,  or  fold  into  a  conge- 
ries of  gradoaled  thread-papers,  *'  fine  b^  de- 
;  gr«es  and  beaotifully  less."    The  very  litera- 
!  (era  of  Hazelby  is  doled  out  at  the  pastry- 
'oook^a*  in  a  little  one-wiodowed  shop,  kept 
_  by  Matthew  Wise.    Tarts  occupy  one  end  of 
^  &  eofmter,  and  reviews  the  other ;  whilst  the 
•  ^bi^tvea  are  parcelled  out  between  books,  and 
idUKand  ff^gerbread.    It  is  a  question,  by 
vbicb  of  hia    trades  poor    Matthew  gains 
I  lest ;  he  ia  ao  shabby,  so  threadbare,  and  so 
:ttarr«d.^ 

I     Soch  a  town  would  hardly  have  known 

vbst  to  do  with  a  highly-informed  and  edu- 

,  aosd  sorgeoo,  soch  as  one  now  generally  sees 

^t«  that  most  liberal  profession.    My  friend, 

,  luba  Hallett,  sailed  it  exactly.     His  prede- 

•<«aBDf,  Mr*  Simon  Shuter,  had  been  a  small, 

vmbledf  spare  old  gentleman,  with  a  short 

s«a|tb  afid  a  thin  voice,  who  always  seemed 

«s  if  he  Deeded  an  apothecanr  himself.    He 

v'«f«  lEeoerally  a  full  snit  of  drab,  a  flaxen 

»ig  of  the  aort  called  a  Bob  Jerom,  and  a  very 


tight  muslin  stock ;  a  costume  which  he  had 
adopted  in  his  younger  days  in  imitation  of 
the  most  eminent  physician  of  the  next  city, 
and  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Per- 
haps the  cough  might  have  been  originally  an 
imitation,  also,  ingrafted  on  the  system  by 
habit.  It  had  a  most  unsatisfactory  sound, 
and  seemed  more  like  a  trick  than  a  real  effort 
of  nature.  His  talk  was  civil,  prosy,  and 
fidgety,  much  addicted  to  small  scandal,  and 
that  kind  of  news  which  passes  under  the 
denomination  of  tittle-tattle.  He  was  sure  to 
tell  one  half  of  the  town  where  the  other 
drank  tea,  and  recollected  the  blancmangers 
and  jellies  on  a  supper-table,  or  described  a 
new  gown,  with  as  much  science  and  unction 
as  if  he  had  been  used  to  make  jellies  and 
wear  gowns  in  his  own  person.  Certain  pro- 
fessional peculiarities  might  have  favoured  the 
supposition.  His  mode  of  practice  was  ex- 
actly that  popularly  attributed  to  old  women. 
He  delighted  in  innocent  remedies— manna, 
magnesia,  and  camphor  julep ;  never  put  on  a 
blister  in  his  life;  and  would  sooner,  from 
pure  complaisance,  let  a  patient  die,  than  ad- 
minister an  unpalatable  prescription. 

So  qualified,  to  say  nothing  of  his  gifts  in 
tea-drinking,  casino,  and  quadrille  (whist  was 
too  many  for  him),  his  popularity  could  not 
be  questioned.  When  he  expired,  all  Hazelby 
mourned.  The  lamentation  was  general.  The 
women  of  every  degree  (to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  that  great  phrase-monger,  Horace  Wal- 
pole)  "  cried  quarts  ;*'  and  the  procession  to 
the  church-yard  —  that  very  church-yard  to 
which  he  had  himself  followed  so  many  of 
his  patients — was  now  attended  by  all  of  them 
that  remained  alive. 

It  was  felt  that  the  successor  of  Mr.  Simon 
Shutter  would  have  many  difficulties  to  en- 
counter. My  friend,  John  Hallett,  **came, 
and  saw,  and  overcame.*'  John  was  what  is 
usually  called  a  rough  diamond.  Imagine  a 
short,  clumsy,  stout-built  figure,  almost  as 
broad  as  it  is  long,  crowned  by  a  bullet-head, 
covered  with  shaggy  brown  hair,  sticking  out 
in  every  direction ;  the  face  round  and  solid, 
with  a  complexion  originally  fair,  but  dyed 
one  red  by  exposure  to  all  sorts  of  weather ; 
open  good-humoured  eyes  of  a  greenish  cast, 
his  admirers  called  them  hazel ;  a  wide  mouth, 
full  of  large  white  teeth ;  a  cocked-up  nose, 
and  a  double  chin ;  bearing  altogether  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  print  which  I  once  saw  hang- 
ing up  in  an  alehouse  parlour,  of  **  the  cele- 
brated divine*'  (to  use  the  identical  words  of 
the  legend)  •*  Doctor  Martin  Luther." 

The  condition  of  a  country  apothecary  being 
pecnl  iarly  I  iabl  e  to  the  inclemency  of  the  season, 
John's  dress  was  generally  such  as  might 
bid  defiance  to  wind  or  rain,  or  snow  or  hail. 
If  any  thing,  he  wrapt  up  most  in  the  summer, 
having  a  theory  that  people  were  never  so  apt 
to  take  cold  as  in  hot  weather.  He  usually 
wore  a  bearakin  great-coat,  a  silk  handkerchief 
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o?er  his  cravatt  top  boots  on  those  stnTdy  pil- 
lars bis  legs,  a  hufife  pair  of  overallst  and  a 
hat,  which,  from  the  day  in  which  it  first 
came  into  bis  possession  to  that  in  which  it 
was  thrown  aside,  never  knew  the  comfort  of 
being  freed  from  its  oilskin— ne?er  was  al- 
lowed to  display  the  glossy  freshness  of  its 
sable  youth.  Poor  dear  hat !  how  its  Tanity 
(if  hats  have  vanity)  must  have  suffered !  For 
certain  its  owner  had  none,  unless  a  larking 
pride  in  his  own  bluffness  and  bluntness  may 
oe  termed  such.  He  piqued  himself  on  being 
a  plain  downright  Englishman,  and  on  a  voice 
and  address  pretty  much  like  his  apparel, 
rough,  strong,  and  warm,  and  fit  for  all  wea- 
thers.   A  heartier  person  never  lived. 

In  his  profession  he  was  eminently  skilful, 
bold,  confident,  and  successful.  The  neigh- 
bouring physicians  liked  to  come  after  Mr. 
Hallett;  they  were  sure  to  find  nothing  to 
undo.  And  blunt  and  abrupt  as  was  his 
general  manner,  he  was  kind  and  gentle  in  a 
sick-room;  only  nervous  disorders,  the  pet 
diseases  of  Mr.  Simon  Shuter,  he  could  not 
abide.  He  made  short  work  with  them ; 
frightened  them  away,  as  one  does  by  children 
when  they  have  the  hiccough ;  or  if  the  malady 
were  pertinacious  and  would  not  go,  he  fairly 
turned  off  the  patient.  Once  or  twice,  indeed, 
on  such  occasions,  the  patient  got  the  start, 
and  turned  him  ofi*;  Mrs.  Emery,  for  instance, 
the  lady's  maid  at  New  Place,  most  delicate 
and  mincing  of  waiting-gentlewomen,  mo- 
tioned him  from  her  presence  ;  and  Miss 
Deane,  daughter  of  Martha  Deaoe,  haber- 
dasher, who,  aAer  completing  her  education 
at  a  boardinff-school,  kept  a  closet  full  of  mil- 
linery in  a  little  den  behind  her  mamma's 
shop,  and  was  by  many  degrees  the  finest 
lady  in  Hazelby,  was  so  provoked  at  being 
told  by  him  that  nothing  ailed  her,  that,  to 
prove  her  weakly  condition,  she  pushed  him 
oy  main  force  out  of  doors. 

With  these  exceptions  Mr.  Hallett  was  the 
delight  of  the  whole  town,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  farm-houses  within  six  mfles  round.  He 
just  suited  the  rich  yeomanry,  cured  their  dis- 
eases, and  partook  of  their  feasts;  was  con- 
stant at  christenings,  and  a  man  of  prime 
importance  at  weddings.  A  country  merry- 
making was  nothing  without  ^*the  Doctor.*' 
He  was  "the  very  prince  of  good  fellows;" 
had  a  touch  of  epicurism,  which,  without  caus- 
ing any  distaste  of  his  own  homely  fare,  made 
dainties  acceptable  when  they  fell  in  his  way ; 
was  a  most  absolute  carver;  prided  himself 
upon  a  sauce  of  his  own  invention,  for  fish 
and  game—**  Hazelby  sauce"  he  called  it ; 
and  was  universally  admitted  to  be  the  best 
compounder  of  a  bowl  of  punch  in  the  country. 

Besides  these  rare  convivial  accomplish- 
ments, his  gay  and  jovial  temper  rendered 
him  the  life  of  the  table.  There  was  no  re- 
sisting his  droll  faces,  his  droll  stories,  his 
Jokes,  his  tricks^  or  his  laugh^-the  most  con- 


tagious oachinnation  that  evsr  was  heard. 
Nothing  in  the  shape  of  iiin  came  amiss  to 
him.  He  would  join  in  a  catch  or  roar  out  a 
solo,  which  might  be  heard  a  roils  off;  would 
play  at  hunt  the  slipper,  or  blindmanVboff'; 
was  a  great  man  in  a  country  danee,  and  upoa 
Teiy  extraordinary  occasions  would  treat  the 
company  to  a  certain  remarkable  hornpipe, 
which  put  the  walls  in  danger  of  tumbling 
aboat  their  ears,  and  belonged  to  htm  as  ex- 
clusively  as  the  Hacelby  sauce.  It  was  a 
sort  of  parody  on  a  pas  seul  which  be  had 
once  seen  at  the  Opera-house,  in  which  bis 
face,  his  figure,  his  costume,  bis  rich  humour, 
and  his  strange,  awkward,  unexpected  aciivitT« 
told  amazingly.  **  The  force  of  frolic  could 
no  further  go/*  than  **  the  Doctor's  hornpipe/* 
It  was  the  climax  of  jollity. 

But  the  chief  scene  of  Mr.  Hallett's  piktj 
lay   out  of  doors,  in  a  very  beautiful  9pnt, 
called  the  Down,  a  sloping  upland,  about  a 
mile  from  Hazelby;  a  side  view  of  whirh, 
with  its  gardens  and  orchards,  its  pretty  church 
peeping  from  amongst  lime  and  jew  tr^es,  • 
and  the  fine  piece  of  water,  called  Hazrtby ' 
Pond,  it  commanded.    The  Down  itself  waa 
an  extensive  tract  of  land  covered  with  the. 
finest  verdure,  backed  by  a  range  of  hills,  and 
surrounded  by  coppice-woods,  large  patches 
of  which  were  scattered  over  Uie  turf,  like  so  i 
many  islands  on  an  emerald  sea.     Nothing 
conld  be  more  beautiful  or  more  impenetrnhie 
than  these  thickets;  they  were  princip«;)lr 
composed    of  birch,    holly,  hawthorn,  andi 
maple,  woven  together  by  garlands  of  wond-| 
bine,  interwreathed  and  intertwisted  bv  brum- 
ble  and  briar,  till  even  the  sheep,  althc>u<Th 
the  bits  of  their  snowy  fleece  left  on  the 
bushes  bore  witness  to  the  attempt,  could 
make  no  way  in  the  leafy  mass.    Here  and  j 
there  a  hu?e  oak  or  beech  rose  towerincr  above ' 
the  rich  underwood ;  and  all  around,  as  far  aS| 
the  eye  could  pierce,  the  borders  of  this  niidi*  | 
ral  shrubbery  were  studded  with  a  countlf«s 
variety  of  woodland  flowers.     When  the  old 
thorns  were  in  blossom,  or  when  they  were 
succeeded  by  the  fragrant  woodbine  and  the 
delicate  briar-rose,  it  was  like  a  garden,  if  it 
were  possible  to  fancy  any  garden  so  peopled 
with  birds.* 

The  only  human  habitation  on  this  charmiog 


*  A  circuiratRnce  of  some  corionty  in  natural  bif> , 
tory  occurred  for  aeveral  succeosivo  yeart  on  th* ! 
down.    I'here  wmm  const Anily  in  one  of  the  thicken  i  { 
bUckbinrt  nett.  of  which  the  yming  wers  dwiio*  > 
Euished  by  a  striking  pecoiiaritv.    The  old  birdittpi^ . 
bably  the  aame  pair.)  ware  of  the  usual  Mble  ivUM,  ^ 
bat  the  plumage  of  iheir  progeny  was  milk-white,  at , 
white  as  a  swan,  wirhout  s  aingle  discoloured  feaiher. 
They  were  always  taken,  and  sold  at  high  pncn  lo 
the  ciirioua  in  such  freaks  of  nature.    The  late  b»iit^ 
of  Winchester  had  a  pair  of  them  for  a  kmg  tims  in , 
the  aviary  at  Farnhnro  Castle ;  they  were  hnidy.snd 
the  male  was  a  fine  song-bird;  but  all  attempt*  o ' 
breed  from  them  fiiiled.    They  died,  ^'aod  lail  ths 
worki  no  oopy."  i 
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•poi  WM  the  eollage  of  the  ahepherd,  old 
TbomM  Tolfivf ,  wbo,  with  his  grand-daugh- 
ttr,  J«iDtiiia«  a  ught  prettv  maiden  of  fourteen, 
iMded  the  flocks  on  the  Down ;  and  the  nistic 
caioU  of  thie  little  laaa  and  the  tinkling  of  the 
Bbeep-hdls  were  nanally  the  onl  j  aonnda  that 
minglad  with  the  aweet  songa  of  the  feathered 
tribes.  On  May«dajs  and  holidays,  however, 
the  thickets  lesonnded  with  other  notea  of 
If  Ice  than  those  of  the  linnet  and  the  wood- 
lark.  FiifS,  levela.  May-games,  and  cricket- 
maicfaes— «11  were  bolden  on  the  Down ;  and 
there  would  John  Hallett  sit,  in  his  glory, 
asireiial  nmpire  and  referee  of  cricketer, 
wrestler,  or  back-sword  player,  the  bappieat 
sod  greitest  man  in  the  field.  Little  Jemima 
mver  finled  to  bring  her  grand  father'a  arm- 
chair, and  place  it  under  the  old  oak  for  the 
good  doctor;  I  question  whether  John  would 
bare  exchanged  nis  thions  for  that  of  the  king 
of  England. 

On  these  ocessiona  he  certainly  would  hare 
hren  the  l»etler  for  that  convenience,  which  he 
piqoed  himself  on  not  needing — a  partner. 
Generalij  speaking,  he  really,  as  he  used  to 
beast,  did  the  business  of  three  men;  but 
vbeo  a  sickly  season  and  a  Maying  happened 
to  come  together,  I  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  the  patients  bad  the  worat  of  it.  Per- 
haps* howeYer*  a  partner  might  not  have  aoit- 
cd  him.  He  was  sturdy  and  independent  to 
the  verge  of  a  fault,  and  would  not  have 
brooked  being  called  to  account,  or  brought 
t  to  a  leekooinff  by  any  man  under  the  aun ; 
,  still  lees  wonld  he  endure  the  thought  of  that 
I  mure  impottant  and  durable  co-partnery— mar- 
riage. He  waa  a  most  determined  bachelor ; 
SAd  so  afraid  oi  being  mistaken  for  a  wooer, 
or  encouraging  the  reputation  of  a  gay  de- 
oeirer,  ^at  be  was  as  uncivil  as  his  good-na- 
tore  would  permit  to  every  unwedded  female 
from  sixteen  to  sixty,  and  had  nearly  fallen 
iato  some  scrapes  on  that  account  with  the 
epiosten  of  the  town,  accustomed  to  the  soA 
silktoeas  of  Mr.  Simon  Shuter;  but  they  got 
used  to  it-— it  vras  the  man*s  way ;  and  there 
waa  an  indirect  flattery  in  hia  fear  of  their 
eharms,  which  the  maiden  ladiea,  eapecially 
the  elder  onesy  found  very  mollifying ;  so  he 
was  forgiven* 

In  bis  shop  and  his  household  he  had  no 
J  need  either  of  partner  or  wife :  the  one  waa 
I  excellently  managed  by  an  old  rheumatic  jour- 
!  aeyman,  slow  in  speech  and  of  vinegar  aspect, 
I  who  bad  been  a  pedagogue  in  hia  youth,  and 
DOW  used  to  limp  about  with  his  Livy  in  his 
poekec,  and  growl  as  he  compounded  the 
medldnea  over  the  bad  latinity  of  the  pre- 
tcripdons;  the  other  was  equally  well  con- 
daoted  by  an  equally  ancient  houaekeeper  and 
a  cherry-cheeked  niece,  the  orphan  daughter 
of  hi*  only  sister,  who  kept  every  thing  with- 
in doors  in  the  bright  and  shining  order  in 
which  he  delighted.    John  Hallett,  notwitb- 
sttodang  the  rongluieae  of  hia  aspect^  was  ra- 
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tber  knick-knacky  in  his  tastes ;  a  great  patron 
of  email  inventions,  such  as  the  improved  n»> 
plus-ultra  cork-screw,  and  the  latest  patent 
snufl^era.  He  also  trifled  with  horticulturct 
dabbled  in  tulips,  was  a  connoisseur  in  pinks, 
and  had  gained  a  prize  for  polvanthuses.  The 
garden  waa  under  the  especial  care  of  his  pret- 
ty niece.  Miss  Margaret,  a  grateful,  warm- 
hearted girl,  who  thought  ahe  never  could  do 
enough  to  pleaae  her  good  uncle,  and  prove 
her  aense  of  hia  kindness.  He  was  indeed  as 
fond  of  her  aa  if  he  bad  been  her  father,  and 
as  kind. 

Perhaps  there  was  nothing  very  extraordi- 
nary in  his  goodness  to  the  gentle  and  cheer- 
ful little  girl  who  kept  bis  walks  so  trim  and 
his  parlour  so  neat,  wbo  alwaya  met  him  with 
a  amile,  and  who  (last  and  atrongeat  tie  to  a 
generona  mind,)  was  wholly  dependent  on 
him  — bad  no  friend  on  earth  but  himself. 
There  was  nothing  very  uncommon  in  that. 
But  John  Hallett  was  kind  to  every  one,  even 
where  the  sturdy  old  English  prejudices, 
which  he  cherished  aa  virtuea,  might  aeem 
most  likely  to  counteract  bis  gentler  feelings. 
One  instance  of  his  benevolence  and  bis  deli- 
cacy aball  conclude  thia  aketch. 

Several  yeara  ago  an  old  French  emigre 
came  to  reside  at  Hazelby.  He  lodged  at 
Matthew  AVise'a,  of  whose  twofold  ahop  for 
cakea  and  novels  I  have  before  made  honour- 
able mention,  in  the  low  three-cornered  room, 
with  a  closet  behind  it,  which  Matthew  had 
the  impudence  to  call  his  firat  floor.  Little 
waa  known  of  him  but  that  he  was  a  thin, 
pale,  foreign-look in|r  gentleman,  who  shrug- 
ged his  shouldera  in  speaking,  took  a  great 
deal  of  anuff,  and  made  a  remarkably  low 
bow.  The  few  persons  with  whom  he  had 
any  oommunication  apoke  with  amusement  of 
his  bad  English,  and  with  admiration  of  his 
good-humour;  and  it  soon  appeared,  from  a 
written  paper  placed  in  a  conspicuous  part  of 
Matthew's  shop,  that  he  waa  an  Abbe,  and 
that  he  would  oo  himaelf  the  honour  of  teach- 
ing French  to  an^  of  the  nobility  or  gentry  of 
Hazelby  who  might  think  fit  to  employ  him. 
Pupils  dropt  in  rather  slowly.  The  curate's 
daoghtera,  and  the  attorney^  son,  and  Misa 
Deans  the  milliner— but  she  found  the  lan- 
guage diflScult,  and  left  off,  aaserting  that  M. 
I'Abbe's  anuff  made  her  nervoua.  At  laat 
poor  M.  I'Abbe  fell  ill  himself,  really  ill,  dan- 
gereualy  ill,  and  Matthew  Wise  went  in  all 
haate  to  summon  Mr.  Hallett  Now  Mr.  Hal- 
lett had  such  an  avereion  to  a  Frenchman,  in 
general,  aa  a  cat  haa  to  a  dog ;  and  was  wont 
to  erect  himself  into  an  attitude  of  defiance 
and  wrath  at  the  mere  eight  of  the  object  of 
his  antipathy.  He  hated  and  despised  the 
whole  nation,  abhorred  the  language,  and 
^^  would  as  Hef,"  he  assured  Matthew,  **  have 
been  called  in  to  a  toad."  He.  went,  bow- 
ever,  grew  interestsd  in  the  case,  which  was 
difficwt   and  complicated;   exerted  all  Jiis 
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skill,  aod  in  aboat  a  month  accomplished  a 


cxir9. 


By  this  time  he  had  also  become  interested 
in  his  patient,  whose  piety,  meekness,  and  re- 
signation, had  won  upon  him  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree.  The  disease  was  gone,  but  a 
lan^OT  and  lowness  remained,  which  Mr. 
Haliett  soon  traced  to  a  less  curable  disorder, 
poverty:  the  thought  of  the  debt  to  himself 
eTidently  weighed  on  the  poor  Abbe's  spirits, 
and  our  good  apothecary  at  last  determined  to 
learn  French  purely  to  liquidate  his  own  long 
bill.  It  was  the  drollest  thing  in  the  world  to 
see  this  pupil  of  fifty,  whose  habits  were  so 
entirely  unfitted  for  a  learner,  conning  his 
task;  or  to  hear  him  conjugating  the  verb 
ayoir,  or  blundering  through  the  first  phrases 
of  the  easy  dialogues.  He  was  a  most  un- 
promising scholar,  shuffled  the  syllables  to- 
gether in  a  manner  that  would  seem  incredi- 
ble, and  stumbled  at  every  step  of  the  pro- 
nunciation, apinst  which  his  English  tongue 
rebelled  amain.  Every  now  and  then  he  so- 
laced himself  with  a  fluent  volley  of  execra- 
tions in  his  own  language,  which  the  Abb6 
understood  well  enougfh  to  return,  after  rather 
a  politer  fashion,  in  French.  It  was  a  most 
amusing  scene.  But  the  motive !  the  gener- 
ous, n<K>le  motive !  M.  T Abbe,  after  a  few 
lessons,  detected  this  delicate  artifice,  and, 
touched  almost  to  tears,  insisted  on  dismiss- 
ing his  pupil,  who,  on  his  side,  declared  that 
nothing  should  induce  him  to  abandon  his 
studies.  At  last  they  came  to  a  compromisoi 
The  cherry-cheeked  Margaret  took  her  uncle's 
post  as  a  learner,  which  she  filled  in  a  man- 
ner much  more  satisfactory ;  and  the  good  old 
Frenchman  not  only  allowed  Mr.  Haliett  to 
administer  gratis  to  his  ailments,  but  partook 
of  his  Sunday  dinner  as  long  as  he  lived. 


WHEAT-HOEING. 

A  MORNING  RAMBLE. 

Mat  the  3d — Cold,  bright  weather.  All 
within  doors,  sunny  and  chilly ;  all  without, 
windy  and  dusty.  It  is  quite  tantalizing  to 
see  that  brilliant  sun  careering  through  so 
beautiful  a  sky,  and  to  feel  little  more  warmth 
from  his  presence  than  one  does  from  that  of 
his  fair  but  cold  sister,  the  moon.  Even  the 
sky,  beautiful  as  it  is,  has  the  look  of  that  one 
sometimes  sees  in  a  very  bright  moonlight 
night -~  deeply,  intensely  blue,  with  white 
fleecy  clouds  driven  vigorously  along  by  a 
strong  breeze^now  veiling  and  now  esCposing 
the  dazzling  luminary  around  which  they  sail. 
A  beautiful  sky !  and  in  spite  of  its  coldness, 
a  beautiful  world !  The  effect  of  this  back- 
ward spring  has  been  to  arrest  the  early  flow- 
ers, to  which  heat  is  the  great  enemy ;  whilst 


the  leaves  and  the  later  flow«n  have,  never* 
thelesa,  ventured  to  peep  out  slowlj  aod  cau- 
tiously in  sunny  places— exhihiun||f,  in  the 
copses  and  hedge-rows,  a  pleasant  mixture  of 
March  and  May.  And  we,  poor  chilly  mor- 
tals, must  follow,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  the 
wise  example  of  the  May  bfoesoms,  by  avoid- 
ing bleak  paths  and  open  commons,  and  creep- 
ing up  the  sheltered  road  to  the  vicamge.— the 
pleasant  sheltered  road,  where  the  western  9un 
steals  in  between  two  rows  of  bright  greeo 
elms,  and  the  east  wind  is  feooed  oflf  by  the 
range  of  woody  hills  which  rise  abruptly  be- 
fore us,  forming  so  striking  a  boundary  to  the 
picture. 

How  pretty  this  lane  is,  with  its  tall  elmSf , 
just  drest  in  their  young  leaves,  bordering  the . 
sunny  path,  or  sweeping  in  a  semi-circle  be> 
hi  Ad  the  clear  pools,  and  the  white  cotts^M 
that  are  scattered  along  the  way  !  You  shall 
seldom  see  a  cottage  hereabout  without  ^n 
accompanying  pond,  all  alive  with  geese  snd , 
ducks,  at  the  end  of  the  little  garden.  Ah ! 
here  is  Dame  Simmons  making  a  most  origi- 
nal use  of  her  piece  of  water,  standing  on  the 
bank  that  divides  it  from  her  garden,  and  meet 
ingeniously  watering  her  onion  bed  with  a  ne«r 
mop-— now  a  dip,  and  now  a  twirl !  Really 
I  give  her  credit  for  the  invention.  It  is  m 
good  an  imitation  of  a  ahower  as  one  should 
wish  to  see  on  a  summeinlay.  A  squirt  is 
nothing  tt>  it ! 

And  here  is  another  break  to  the  tall  line  of 
elms — the  gate  that  leads  into  Fanner  Thorpe's 
great  enclosures.  Eight,  ten,  fourteen  people 
m  this  large  field,  wheat-hoeing.  The  coople 
nearest  the  gate,  who  keep  aloof  from  all  the 
reat,  and  are  hoeing  this  farrow  so  completelT 
in  concert,  step  by  step,  and  stroke  for  stroke, 
are  Jem  Tanner  and  Mabel  Green.  There  is 
not  a  handsomer  pair  in  the  field  or  in  the  Til- 
lage. Jem,  with  his  bright  complexion,  his 
curling  hair,  his  clear  blue  eye*  and  his  trim 
figure— set  off  to  great  advantage  by  his  short 
jacket  and  trowsers  and  new  straw  hat;  M>- 
bel  with  her  little  stuff  gown,  and  her  white 
handkerchief  and  apron---defining  so  sxactlf 
her  light  and  flexible  shape— and  her  black 
eyes  flashing  from  under  a  deep  bonnet  lined 
with  pink,  whose  reflection  gives  to  her  bright 
dark  countenance  and  dimpled  cheeks  a  glo^ 
innocently  artificial,  which  was  the  only  chano 
that  they  wanted. 

Jem  zni  Mabel  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
handsomest  couple  in  the  field,  and  I  am  moeh 
mistaken  if  each  have  not  a  vivid  sense  of  the 
charms  of  the  other.  Their  mutual  admiration 
was  clear  enough  in  their  work ;  but  it  ipeakfl 
still  more  plainly  in  their  idleness.  I^^t  a 
stroke  have  they  done  for  these  five  miou^* 
Jem,  propped  on  his  hoe,  and  leaniog  b^^ 
the  furrow,  whispering  soft  nonsense;  MaW« 
blushing  and  smiling— -now  making  believe  tp 
turn  away — now  listening,  and  looking op  "^^ 
a  sweeter  smile  than  ever,  and  a  braih  that 
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isikes  her  bonnewlininfif  pale.  Ah,  Mabel ! 
Mabel  I  Now  they  are  ^oingr  to  work  again ; 
"-nol^-^fter  three  or  four  atrokee,  the  hoes 
bsTe  aomcbow  become  entangled,  and,  with- 
out either  edTaneing  a  atep  nearer  the  other, 
thpy  tra  playing  with  these  matic  implements 
as  pretty  a  game  at  romps— showing  off  as 
nic«  a  piece  of  mral  flirtation^-as  ever  was 
exhibited  fince  wheat  waa  hoed. 

Ab,  Mabel  I    Mabel !    beware  of  Farmer 
Tberpe!    He*H  see,  at  a  glance,  that  little 
will  his  com  profit  by  such  labours.    Beware, 
too,  Jem  Tanner  !<— for  Mabel  is,  in  some  sort, 
aa  heiraas;  being  the  real  niece  and  adopted 
danabter  of  oar  little  lame  clerk,  who,  although 
be  looks  such  a  tattered  ra^gamuffin,  that  the 
Tery  grave-diggers  are  ashamed  of  him,  is 
w«jl  to  pass  in  Uie  world — ^keeps  a  scrub  pony, 
—indeed  he  can  hardly  walk  np  the  aisle- 
bath  a  share  in  the  county  fire-office— > and 
money  in  the  funds.   Mabel  will  be  an  heiress, 
despite  she  tatterdemalion  costume  of  her  hon- 
Qttied  QBele,  which  I  think  he  weara  out  of 
c4|qoelry«  that  the  remarks  which  might  other- 
wise fall  on  his  miserable  person— -full  as 
misshapen  as  that  of  any  Hunchback  recorded 
io  the  Arsbian  Tales^may  find  a  less  offen- 
we  vent  on  his  raiment.     Certain  such  a 
,  figure  bath  seldom  been  beheld  out  of  church 
I  or  in.   Yet  will  Mabel,  nevertheless,  be  a  for- 
,  taoe ;  and,  therefore,  she  must  intermarry  with 
another  fortane,  according  to  the  rule  made  and 
prmrided  in  such  caaes;  and  the  little  clerk 
I  balb  already  looked  her  out  a  spouse,  about 
IKis  own  standing — a  widower  in  the  next 
I  paiisb,  with  four  children  and  a  squint.    Poor 
Jem  Tanner !   Nothing  will  that  smart  person 
^t  that  pleasant  speech  avail  with  the  little 
clerk;— «ever  will  he  ofilciate  at  your  marriage 
to  bia  niece; — **  amen'*  would  <^  stick  in  his 
throat.^'    Poor  things !  in  what  a  happy  ob- 
,  IirioQ  of  the  world  and  its  cares.  Farmer 
I  Tborpe  and  the  wheat-hoein?,  the  squinting 
^bop^^eeper  and  the  little  clerk,  are  they  laogh- 
•  mg  and  talking  at  this  moment  1  Poor  tlMup ! 
poor  tbioffs ! 

I    Well,  I  mnst  pursue  my  walk.  How  bean- 

'  tifal  a  mixture  of  flowera  and  leaves  is  in  the 

Mjrhbank  under  this  north  hedge— quite  an 

I  illttstraUon  of  the  blended  aeasons  of  which  I 

^poke.    An  old  irregular  hedge-row  is  always 

bniutiful,  especially  in  the  8pring*time,  when 

,  the  snass,  and  mosses,  and  flowering  weeds 

niingte  best  with  the  boshes  and  creeping 

plaota  that  overhang  them.    But  this  bank  is, 

most  especially,  various  and  lovely.    Shall 

^  try  to  analyze  it!    First,  the  clinging 

■  ]^ite-veined  ivj,  which  crawls  up  the  slope 

{ia  every  direction,  the  master-piece  of  that 

jrH  mosaic;  then  the  brown  leaves  and  the 

lilac  blossoms  of  its  fragrant  namesake,  the 

gtoflod-ivy,  which  grows  here  so  profoselv ; 

jlien  the  late-lingering*  primrose ;  then  the  de- 

utate  wood-sons] ;  then  the  regular  pink  stare 

of  the  eraaesbill,  with  its  beatitifol  leaves; 


then  the  golden  oxslip  and  the  cowslip, — 
"cinque-spotted;"  then  the  blue  pansy,  and 
the  enamelled  wild  hyacinth  ;  then  the  bright 
foliage  of  the  briar-rose,  which  comes  trailing 
its  green  wreaths  amongst  the  flowers ;  then 
the  bramble  and  the  woodbine,  creeping  ronnd 
the  foot  of  a  pollard  oak,  with  its  brown  fold- 
ed leaves;  then  a  verdant  mass— the  black 
thorn,  with  its  lingering  blossoms — ^the  haw- 
thorn, with  its  swelling  bods— the  busby  ma- 
ple—the  long  stems  of  the  hazel — 4ind  between 
them,  hanging  like  a  golden  plume  over  the 
bank,  a  splendid  tuf%  of  the  blossomed  broom ; 
then,  towering  high  above  all,  the  tall  and 
leafy  elma.  And  this  is  but  a  faint  picture  of 
this  hedge,  on  the  meadowy  side  of  which 
sheep  are  bleating,  and  where,  every  here  and 
there,  a  young  lamb  is  thrusting  its  pretty 
head  between  the  trees. 

Who  is  this  approaching  ?  Farmer  Thorpe  ? 
Yes,  of%  certainty,  it  is  that  substantial  yeo- 
man, sallying  forth  from  his  substantial  farm- 
house, which  peeps  out  from  between  two 
huge  walnut-trees  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  with  intent  to  survey  his  labourers  in 
the  wheat-field.  Farmer  Thorpe  is  a  stent, 
square,  sturdy  personage  of  fif^,  or  there- 
about, with  a  hard  weather-beaten  counte-  , 
nance,  of  that  peculiar  vermilion,  all  over 
alike,  into  which  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
wind  sometimes  tans  a  fair  complexion ;  sharp 
shrewd  features,  and  a  keen  grey  eye.  He 
looks  completely  like  a  man  who  will  neither 
cheat  nor  be  cheated :  and  such  is  his  charac- 
ter— an  upright,  downright  English  yeoman 
— just  always,  and  kind  in  a  rough  way — but 
given  to  fits  of  anger,  and  filled  with  an  ab- 
horrence of  pilfering,  and  idleness,  and  trick- 
ery of  all  sorts,  that  makes  him  strict  as  a 
master,  and  somewhat  stem  at  workhouse 
and  vestry.  I  doubt  if  be  will  greatly  relish 
the  mode  in  which  Jem  and  Mabel  are  admin- 
istering the  hoe  in  his  wheat-drills.  He  will 
not  reach  the  gate  yet ;  for  his  usual  steady 
active  pace  is  turned,  by  a  recent  accident, 
into  an  unequal,  impatient  halt — as  if  he  were 
alike  angry  with  his  lameness  and  the  cause. 
I  must  speak  to  him  as  he  passes^-not  merely 
as  a  due  courtesy  to  a  good  neighbour,  but  to 
give  the  delinquents  in  the  field  notice  to  re- 
sume their  hoeing ;  but  not  a  word  of  the  limp 
— ^that  is  a  sore  subject. 

••  A  fine  day,  Mr.  Thorpe  !'* 

*•  We  want  rain,  ma'am  !'* 

And  on,  with  great  civility,  but  without 
pausing  a  moment,  he  is  gone.  He'll  certainly 
catch  Mabel  and  her  lover  philandering  over 
his  wheat-furrows.  Well,  that  may  take  its 
chance !— they  have  his  lameness  in  their  fa- 
vour—only that  the  cause  of  that  lameness 
has  made  the  worthy  farmer  omisnally  cross. 
I  think  I  must  confide  the  story  to  my  readers. 

Gipsies  and  beggare  do  not  in  general  mnch 
inhabit  onr  neighbourhood  ;  but,  about  half  a 
mile  oflf,  there  is  a  den  to  convenient  for  stroll- 
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QT8  and  yagfabonds,  that  it  Bometimes  tempts 
the  rogues  to  a  few  days*  sojoarn.  It  is,  in 
truth,  nothing  more  than  a  deserted  brick-kiln, 
by  the  side  of  a  lonely  lane.  But  there  is 
something  so  snug  and  comfortable  in  the  old 
building  (always  keeping  in  view  gipsy  no- 
tions of  comfort ;)  the  blackened  walls  are  so 
backed  by  the  steep  hill  on  whose  side  they 
are  built— so  fenced  from  the  bleak  north-east, 
and  letting  in  so  gaily  the  pleasant  western 
sun;  and  the  wide  rugged  impassable  lane 
(used  only  as  a  road  to  the  kiln,  and  with  that 
abandoned )  is  at  once  so  solitarv  and  deserted, 
and  so  close  to  the  inhabited  and  populous 
world,  that  it  seems  made  for  a  tribe  whose 
prime  requisites  in  a  habitation  are  shelter, 
pritracy,  and  a  vicinity  to  farm-yards. 

Accordingly,  about  a  month  ago,  a  pretty 
strong  encampment,  evidently  gipsies,  took  up 
their  abode  in  the  kiln.  The  party  consisted 
of  two  or  three  tall,  lean,  sinister-looking  men, 
who  went  about  the  country  mending  pots  and 
kettles,  and  driving  a  small  trade  in  old  iron ; 
'one  or  two  children,  unnaturally  quiet,  the 
spies  of  the  crew;  an  old  woman  who  sold 
matches  and  told  fortunes ;  a  young  woman, 
with  an  infant  strapped  to  her  back,  who  beg- 

S;  several  hungi^  dogs,  and  three  ragged 
kevs.  The  arrival  of  these  vagabonds 
spread  a  general  consternation  through  &e  vil- 
lage. Gamekeepers  and  housewives  were  in 
equal  dismay.  Snares  were  found  in  the  pre- 
serves— poultry  vanished  from  the  farm-yards 
*^i  lamb  was  lost  from  the  lea— and  a  damask 
table-cloth,  belonging  to  the  worshipful  the 

Mayor  of  W ,  was  abstracted  from  the 

drymg-ground  of  Rachel  Strong,  the  most 
celebrated  laundress  in  these  parts,  to  whom 
it  had  been  sent  for  the  benefit  of  country 
washing.  No  end  to  the  pilfering  and  the 
stories  of  pilfering !  The  inhabitants  of  the 
kiln  were  not  only  thieves  in  themselves,  but 
the  cause  of  thievery  in  others.  **  The  gip- 
sies !*'  was  the  answer  general  to  every  in* 
quiry  for  things  missing. 

Farmer  Thorpe — ^whose  dwelling,  with  its 
yariety  of  outbuildings-— barns,  ricks,  and  sta- 
bles—is  only  separated  by  a  meadow  and  a 
small  coppice  from  the  lane  that  leads  to  the 
gipsy  retreat— was  particularly  annoyed  by 
this  visitation. — Two  couple  of  full-grown 
ducks,  and  a  whole  brood  of  early  chickens, 
disappeared  in  one  night;  and  Mrs.  Thorpe 
fretted  over  the  loss,  and  the  fanner  was  in- 
dignant at  the  roguery.  He  set  traps,  let  loose 
mastiffs,  and  put  in  action  all  the  resources  of 
village  police— but  i  n  vain.  £  very  night,  pro* 
perty  went ;  and  the  cnlprits,  however  strong- 
ly suspecteid,  still  continued  unamenable  to 
the  law. 

At  last,  one  morning,  the  great  chanticleer 
of  the  farm-yard — ^a  cock  of  a  million,  with  an 
unrivalled  crow — a  matchless  strut,  and  plu- 
mage all  gold  and  green,  and  orange  and 
purple— gorgeous  as  a  peacock*  and  fierce  as 


a  he-turkey— chanticleer,  the  piide  and  glciy 
of  the  yard,  was  missing !  ana  Mrs*  Thorpe^ 
lamentations  and  her  husband's  anger  ledoo* 
bled.  Vowing  vengeance  against  the  gipsies, 
he  went  to  the  door  to  survey  a  joong  olood 
mare  of  his  own  breeding ;  and  as  he  stood  at 
the  gate— -now  bemoaning  chanticleer— now 
cursing  the  gipsies-* now  admiring  the  bay 
filly  —  his  neighbour,  dame  Simmons— the 
identical  lady  of  the  mop,  who  occasionally 
charred  at  the  house-^came  to  give  him  the 
comfortable  information  that  she  had  certainly 
heard  chanticleer— she  was  quite  ready  to 
swear  to  chanticleer's  voice-^erowing  in  the 
brick-kiln.  No  time,  she  added,  should  be 
lost,  if  farmer  Thorpe  wished  to  rescue  that 
illustrious  cock,  and  to  punish  the  culprits'— 
since  the  gipsies,  when  she  passed  the  place, 
were  preparing  to  decamp. 

No  time  wm  lost.  In  one  moment  farmer 
Thorpe  was  on  the  bay  filly's  unsaddled  back, 
with  the  halter  for  a  bridle ;  and,  in  the  nexu 
they  were  on  full  gallop  towards  the  kiln. 
But,  alas !  alas !  *'  the  more  haste  the  worse 
speed,"  says  the  wisdom  of  nations.  Jast  as 
they  arrivcfd  at  the  spot  from  which  the  pro- 
cession—gipsies, dogs,  and  donkeys  —  and 
chanticleer  in  a  sack,  shrieking  most  vigor- 
ously— ^were  proceeding  on  their  travels,  the 
young  blood  mare-— whether  startled  at  the 
unusual  cortegej  or  the  rough  ways,  or  the 
hideous  noise  of  her  old  friend,  the  cock— 
suddenly  reared  and  threw  her  roaster,  who 
lay  in  all  the  agony  of  a  sprained  ankle,  un- 
able  to  rise  from  the  ground ;  whilst  the  whnle 
tribe,  with  poor  chanticleer  their  prisoner, 
marched  triumphantly  past  him,  utterly  re- 
gardless of  his  threats  and  imprecations.  In 
5iis  plight  was  the  unlucky  farmer  diecovered, 
about  half  an  hoar  afterwards,  by  his  wife,  the 
constable,  and  a  party  of  his  own  ]ab(virer», 
who  came  to  give  him  assistance  in  securing 
the  culprits  ;  of  whom,  notwithstanding  an 
instant  and  active  search  through  the  nei^- 
bourhood,  nothing  has  yet  transpired.  We 
shall  hardly  see  them  again  in  these  parts, 
and  have  almost  done  talking  of  them.  The 
village  is  returned  to  its  old  state  of  order  and 
honesty;  the  Mayor  of  W— .^has  replaced 
his  table-cloth,  and  Mrs.  Thorpe  her  cock : 
and  the  poor  farmer's  lame  ankle  is  all  that 
remains  to  give  token  of  the  gipsies. 

Here  we  are  at  the  turning,  which,  edgine^ 
round  by  the  coppice,  branches  off  to  their 
sometime  den  :  the  other  bend  to  the  right 
leads  up  a  gentle  ascent  to  the  vicarage,  and 
that  is  our  way.  How  fine  a  view  of  the  little 
parsonage  we  have  from  hence,  between  those 
arching  elms,  which  enclose  it  like  a  picture 
in  a  frame !  and  bow  pretty  a  picture  It  forms, 
with  its  three  pointed  roofs,  its  snug  poreb, 
and  its  casement  windows  glittering  from 
amid  the  china  roaes  I  What  a  nest  of  peace 
and  comfort !  Further  on,  almost  at  the  sttin- 
mit  of  the  bill,  stands  the  old  ehareh  with  its 
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10996J  tower— 741  ro\r  of  soperb  lime-trees  run- 
nin^r  aloo|^  one  side  of  the  churchyard,  and  a 
du^trr  of  dark  yews  shading  the  other.  Few 
country  churches  have  so  much  to  boast  in 
architectural  beauty,  or  in  grandeur  of  situa- 
tion. 

We  lose  sight  of  it  as  we  mount  the  hill, 
the  lane  narrowing  and  winding  between  deep 
banks,  surmounted  by  high  hedges,  excluding 
all  prospects  till  we  reach  the  front  of  tho 
Ticarage,  and  catch  across  the  gate  of  the  op- 
posite field  a  burst  of  country  the  most  exten- 
sive and  the  most  beautiful — field  and  village, 
mansion  and  cot,  town  and  river,  all  smiling 
under  the  sparkling  sun  of  May,  and  united 
and  hannonized  by  the  profusion  of  hedge-row 
timber  in  Its  freshest  verdure,  giving  a  rich 
woodland  character  to  the  scene,  till  it  is  ter- 
minated in  the  distance  by  the  blue  line  of  the 
Hampshire  hills  almost  melting  into  the  hori- 
zon. Such  is  the  view  from  the  vicarage. 
But  it  is  too  sunny  and  too  windy  to  stand 
aboot  ont  of  doors,  and  time  to  finish  our  ram- 
ble. Dowo  the  hill,  and  round  the  corner, 
and  past  farmer  Thorpe's  house,  and  one  glance 
at  the  wheat-hoers,  and  then  we  will  go  home. 

Ah  \  it  is  just  as  I  feared.  Jem  and  Mabel 
have  been  parted :  they  are  now  at  opposite 
f^ides  of  the  fields  —  he  looking  very  angry, 
forking  rapidly  and  violently,  and  doing  more 
harm  than  good — she  looking  tolerably  sulky, 
and  just  moving  her  hoe,  but  evidently  doing 
nothing  at  all.  Farmer  Thorpe,  on  his  part, 
is  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  observ- 
ing, but  pretending  not  to  observe,  the  little 
hiimoura  of  the  separated  lovers.  There  is  a 
lurking  smile  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
(h»t  bespeaks  him  more  amused  than  angry. 
Hf  is  a  kind  person  after  all,  and  will  cer- 
tainly make  no  mischief.  I  should  not  even 
«  niider  if  he  espoused  Jem  Tanner's  cause ; 
and,  for  certain,  if  any  one  can  prevail  on  the 
littli*  clerk  to  give  up  his  squinting  favourite 
ia  favour  of  true  love,  farmer  Thorpe  is  the 
nttn. 
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Wo.*nc?f.  fortunately  perhaps  for  their  hap- 
pini^ea  and  their  virtue,  have,  as  compared 
with  m^n,  so  few  opportunities  of  acquiring 
jpmniaoeiit  distinction,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a 
jftoiale  finconnt*eted  with  literature  or  with 
bistofj,  wbose  name  is  remembered  after  her 
monumeiit  is  defaced,  and  the  brass  on  her 
coffin-lid  corroded.  Such,  however,  was  the 
rase  with  dame  Eleanor,  the  widow  of  Sir 
Richard  Lacy,  whose  name,  at  the  end  of  three 
e^otariea,  continued  to  be  as  freshly  and  as 
ffH|oeolly  spoken,  as  *•  familiar'*  a  *•  house- 
iiold  word"  in  the  little  village  of  Aberleigh, 
M  If  the  bad  flourished  there  yesterday.    Her 
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memory  was  embalmed  by  a  deed  of  charity 
and  of  goodness.  She  had  founded  and  en- 
dowed a  girls'  school  for  "  the  instruction"  (to 
use  the  words  of  the  deed)  "  of  twenty  poor 
children,  and  the  maintenance  of  one  discreet 
and  godly  matron ;"  and  the  school  still  con- 
tinued to  be  called  after  its  foundress,  and  the 
very  spot  on  which  the  school-house  stood,  to 
be  known  by  the  name  of  Lady  Lacy's  Green. 

It  was  a  spot  worthy  of  its  destination, — ^a 
spot  of  remarkable  cheerfulness  and  beauty. 
The  Green  was  small,  of  irregular  shape,  and 
situate  at  a  confluence  of  shady  lanes.  Half 
the  roads  and  paths  of  the  parish  met  there, 
probably  for  the  convenience  of  crossing  in 
that  place,  by  a  stone  bridge  of  one  arch  co- 
vered with  ivy,  the  winding  rivulet  which 
intersected  the  whole  village,  and  which, 
sweeping  in  a  narrow  channel  round  the  school 
garden,  widened  into  a  stream  of  some  conse- 
quence, in  the  richly-wooded  meadows  beyond. 
The  banks  of  the  brook,  as  it  wound  its  glit- 
tering course  over  the  green,  were  set,  here 
and  there,  with  clnmps  of  forest  trees,  chiefly 
bright  green  elms,  and  aspens  with  their 
quivering  leaves  and  their  pale  shining  bark; 
whilst  a  marrnificent  beech  stood  alone  near 
the  gate  leading  to  the  school,  partly  over- 
shadowing the  little  court  in  which  the  house 
was  placed.  The  building  itself  was  a  beau- 
tiful small  structure,  in  the  ornamented  style 
of  Elizabeth's  day,  with  pointed  roofs  and 
pinnacles,  and  clustered  chimneys,  and  case- 
ment windows  ;  the  whole  house  enwreathed 
and  garlanded  by  a  most  luxuriant  vine.  The 
date  of  the  erection,  1563,  was  cut  in  a  stone 
inserted  in  the  brickwork  above  the  porch; 
but  the  foundress  had,  with  an  unostentatious 
modesty,  withheld  her  name ;  leaving  it,  as 
she  safely  might,  to  the  grateful  recollection 
of  the  successive  generations  who  profited  by 
her  benevolence.  Altogether  it  was  a  most 
gratifying  scene  to  the  eye  and  to  the  heart. 
No  one  ever  saw  Lady  Lacy's  school-house 
without  admiration,  especially  in  the  play- 
hour  at  noon,  when  the  children,  freed  from 
"restraint  that  sweetens  liberty,"  were  clus- 
tered under  the  old  beech-tree,  revelling  in 
their  innocent  freedom,  running,  jumping, 
shouting,  and  laughing  with  all  their  might; 
the  only  sort  of  riot  which  it  is  pleasant  to 
witness.  The  painter  and  the  philanthropist 
might  contemplate  that  scene  with  equal  de- 
light. 

The  right  of  a))pointing  both  the  mistress 
and  the  scholars  had  been  originally  vested  in 
the  Lacy  family,  to  whom  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  parish  at  one  time  belonged.  But  the 
estates,  the  manor,  the  hall-house,  bad  long 
passed  into  other  hands  and  other  names,  and 
this  privilege  of  charity  was  now  the  only 
possession  which  the  heirs  of  Lady  Lacy  re- 
tained in  Aberleigh.  Reserving  to  themselves 
the  right  of  nominating  the  matron,  her  de- 
scendants had  therefore  delegated  to  the  yiear 
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and  the  parish  officers  the  selection  of  the 
children  and  the  general  regulation  of  the 
school — ^a  sort  of  council  of  regency,  which, 
for  as  simple  and  as  peaceful  as  the  govern- 
ment seems,  a  disputatious  churchwarden,  or 
a  sturdy  overseer,  would  sometimes  contrive 
to  render  sufficiently  stormy.  I  have  known 
as  much  canvassing  and  almost  as  much  ill- 
will  in  a  contested  election  for  one  of  Lady 
Lacy^s  scholarships,  as  for  a  scholarship  in 
grander  places,  or  even  for  an  M.  P.-ship  in 
Sie  next  borough ;  and  the  great  schism  be- 
tween the  late  Farmer  Brookes  and  all  bis  co- 
adjutors, as  to  whether  the  original  uniform 
of  little  green  stuff  gowns,  with  white  bibs 
and  aprons,  tippets,  and  mob,  should  be  com- 
mutea  for  modern  cotton  frocks  and  cottage 
bonnets,  fairly  set  the  parish  by  the  ears. — 
Owing  to  the  good  farmer's  glorious  obstinacy 
(which  I  suppose  he  called  firmness),  the 
green-gownians  lost  the  day.  I  believe  that, 
as  a  matter  of  calculation,  the  man  might  be 
right,  and  that  his  costume  was  cheaper  and 
more  convenient ;  but  I  am  sure  that  I  should 
have  been  against  him,  right  or  wrong ;  the 
other  dress  was  so  pretty,  so  primitive,  so 
neat,  so  becoming;  the  little  lasses  looked 
like  rose-buds  in  the  midst  of  their  leaves : 
besides,  it  was  the  old  traditionary  dress — the 
dress  contrived  and  approved  by  Lady  Lacy. 
— Oh !  it  should  never  have  been  changed, 
never ! 

Since  there  was  so  much  contention  in  the 
election  of  pupils,  it  was,  perhaps,  lucky  for 
the  vestry  that  the  exercise  of  the  more  splen- 
did piece  of  patronage,  the  appointment  of  a 
mistress,  did  not  enter  into  its  duties.  Mr. 
Lacy,  the  representative  of  the  foundress,  a 
man  of  fortune  in  a  distant  county,  generally 
bestowed  the  situation  on  some  old  dependant 
of  his  family.  During  the  churchwardenship 
of  Farmer  Brookes,  no  less  than  three  village 
gouvemantes  arrived  at  Aberleigh — a  quick 
succession !  It  made  more  than  half  the  bu- 
siness of  our  zealous  and  bustling  man  of 
office,  an  amateur  in  such  matters,  to  instruct 
and  overlook  them.  The  first  importation  was 
Dame  Whitaker,  a  person  of  no  small  import- 
ance, who  had  presided  as  head  nurse  over 
two  generations  of  the  Lacys,  and  was  now, 
00  the  dispersion  of  the  last  set  of  her  nurs- 
lings to  their  different  schools,  and  an  unlucky 
quarrel  with  a  favourite  lady's  maid,  promoted 
and  banished  to  this  distant  government. — 
Nobody  could  be  more  unfit  for  her  new  sta- 
tion, or  better  suited  to  her  old.  She  was  a 
nurse  from  top  to  toe.  Round,  portly,  smiling, 
with  a  coaxing  voice,  and  an  indolent  manner ; 
much  addicted  to  snuff  and  green  tea,  to  sit- 
ting still,  to  telling  long  stories,  and  to  hu- 
mouring children.  She  spoiled  every  brat  she 
came  near,  just  as  she  had  been  used  to  spoil 
the  little  Master  £dwards  and  Miss  Julias  of 
her  ancient  dominions.  She  could  not  have 
scolded  if  she  would — the  gift  was  not  in  her. 


Under  her  misrule  the  school  grew  into  sad 
disorder;   the  girls  not  only  learnt  nothin;;, 
but  unlearnt  what  they  knew  before;  work 
was  lost — even  the  new  shifts  of  the  Vicar's 
lady ;  books  were  torn ;  and,  for  the  climax 
of  evil,  no  sampler  was   prepared   to  carry 
round  at  Christmas,  from  house  to  house — the 
first  time  such  an  omission  had  occurred  withio 
the  memory  of  man.     Fanner  Brookes  was 
at  his  wit's  end.     He  visited  the  school  hi\ 
days  in  the  week,  to  admonish  and  reprove; 
he  even  went  nigh  to  threaten  that  he  would 
work  a  sampler  himself;  and  finally  hestov* 
ed  on  the  unfortunate  ex-nurse,  the  nickname  j 
of  Queen  Log,  a  piece  of  disrespect,  which, 
together  with  other  grievances,  proved  so  an- ' 
noy  tng  to  poor  Dame  Whitaker,  that  she  found 
the  air  of  Aberleigh  disagree  with  her,  patch- , 
ed  up  a  peace  with  her  old  enemy,  the  iady*s  ^ 
main,  aodicated   that  unroly  and    rebellious, 
principality,  the  school,  and  retired  with  great ' 
delight  to  her  quiet  home  in   the  deserted 
nursery,  where,  as  far  as  1  know,  she  still  re- 
mains. 

The  grief  of  the  children  on  losing  this 
most  indulgent  non-instructress,  was  not  miti-^ 
gated  by  the  appearance  or  demeanour  of  her  i 
successor,  who  at  first  seemed  a  preceptress 
after  Farmer  Brookes's  own  heart,  a  perf«»cl 
Queen  Stork.     Dame  Banks  was  the  widow 
of  Mr.  Lacy's  game-keeper;  a  little  thin  wo- 
man,  with  a  hooked  nose,  a  sharp  voice,  and  j 
a  prodigious  activity  of  tongue.     She  scolded  , 
all  day  long ;  and  for  the  first  week  passed , 
for  a  great  teacher.     After  that  time  it  began 
to  be  discovered,  that,  in  spite  of  her  lessons, ' 
the  children  did  not  learn;   notwithstanding 
her  rating  they  did  not  mind,  and  in  the  mid»t 
of  a  continual  bustle,  nothing  was  ever  done. 
Dame  Banks  was  in  fact  a  well-intention«d, 
worthy  woman,  with  a  restless  irritable  tem- 
per, a  stroug  desire  to  do  her  duty,  and  a  wo 
All  ignorance  how  to  set  about  it.     She  was 
rather  too  old  to  be  taught  either;  at  least  she 
required  a  gentler  instructor  than  the  good , 
churchwarden ;    and   so   much    ill-will  was 
springing  up  between  them,  that  he  had  even 
boon  heard  to  regret  the  loss  of  Dame  Whiia- 
ker's    ouietness,   when   very   suddenly  p'>«*>r 
Dame  Banks  fell  ill  and  died.     The  sword , 
had  worn  the  scabbard ;  but  she  was  better 
than  she  seemed  ;  a  thoroughly  well-meaning 
woman — grateful,  pious,  and  charitable;  even 
our  man  of  office  admitted  this. 

The  next  in  succession  was  one  with  whom 
my  trifling  pen,  dearly  as  that  light  and  flut- 
tering instrument  loves  to  dally  and  di${><^ri 
over  the  surfaces  of  things,  must  take  no  sancv 
freedom ;  one  of  whom  we  all  felt  it  impossi- 
ble to  speak  or  to  think  without  respect;  ore 
who  made  Farmer  Brookes's  office  of  adviser 
a  sinecure,  by  putting  the  whole'school,  hin- 
self  included,  into  its  proper  place,  settto? 
every  body  in  order,  and  keeping  them  so.  I 
donH  know  how  she  managed,  unless  by  good 
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Sfnpe  and  good-humour,  and  that  happy  art  of 
Ttivcmment,  which  seems  no  art  at  all,  because 
it  \%  so  perfect;  but  the  children  were  busy 
aud  happy,  the  vestry  pleased,  and  the  church- 
vTirden  contented.  All  went  well  under  Mrs. 
Allpn, 

Shp  was  an  elderly  woman,  nearer  perhaps 
to  sfvpnty  than  to  sixty,  and  of  an  exceedingrly 
V(^rf»nb!rand  prepossessi npr  appearance.  Deli- 
cacy WJI8  her  chief  clinracteristic — a  delicacy 
so  complete  that  it  pervaded  her  whole  person, 
from  her  tall,  slender  figure,  her  fair,  faded 

j  cwnplexion,  and  her  silver  hair  to  the  exquisite 

I  fjiiTty  of  dress  by  which,  at  all  hours  and  sea- 
sons, from  Sunday  morning  to  Saturday  night, 
she  was  invariably  distinguished.  The  soil 
of  the  day  was  never  seen  on  her  apparel ; 
dost  wonld  not  cling  to  her  snowy  caps  and 

'  handkerchiefs :  such  was  the  art  magic  of  her 
neatness.  Her  very  pins  did  their  office  in  a 
diflerent  manner  from  those  belongfinor  to  other 

,  people.  Her  manner  was  gentle,  cheerful,  and 
fourieons,  with  a  simplicity  and  propriety  of 

'  €X}irp.4ftioD  that  perplexed   all   listeners ;   it 

j  8<>emed  so  exactly  what  belongs  to  the  highest 

jhirtb  and  the  highest  hreeding.  She  was 
humble,  very  humble ;  but  her  humility  was 
etidently  the  result  of  a  truly  Christian  spirit, 
and  would  equally  have  distinguished  her  in 

'  any  station.  The  poor  people,  always  nice 
jiidgi^  of  behaviour,  felt,  they  did  not  know 
v\\y,  that  she  was  their  superior ;  the  gentry 
nf  the  neighbourhood  suspected  her  of  being 
their  equal — some  clergyman's  or  officer's 
widow,  reduced  in  circumstances;  and  would 

*lave  treated  her  as  such,  had  she  not,  on  dis- 
covering their  mistake,  eagerly  undeceived 
thpm.    She  had  been,  she  said,  all  her  life  a 

.servant,  the  personal  attendant  of  one  dear 
mtfitre^,  on  whose  decease  she  had  been  re- 

^rommended  to  Mr.  Lacy;  and  to  his  kindness, 
u\h\ft  Providence,  was  indebted  for  a  home 

■  >Dd  a  provision  for  her  helpless  age,  and  the 

^  still  more  helpless  youth  of  a  poor  orphan,  far 
dcarej  to  her  than  herself.  This  avowal,  al- 
thonoh  it  changed  the  character  of  the  respect 
paid  to  Mrs.  Allen,  was  certainly  not  calculated 
to  diminish  its  amount;  and  the  new  mistress 
of  Lady  Lacy's  school,  and  the  beautiful  order 
•)f  her  house  and  garden,  continued  to  be  the 
pTid«»  and  admiration  of  Aberleigh. 

Tlie  orphan  of  whom  she  spoke  was  a  little 
jjirl  ahnwt  eleven  years  old,  who  lived  with 
her,  and  whose  black  frock  bespoke  the  recent 
death  of  somo  relative.  She  had  lately,  Mrs. 
Allen  said,  lost  her  grandmother — her  only 
femnining  parent,  and  had  now  no  friend  but 
h<»r»elf  on  earth  ;  but  there  was  One  above 
«fan  was  a  Father  to  the  fatherless,  and  He 
wnnld  protect  poor  Jane!  And  as  she  said 
this,  there  Has  a  touch  of  emotion,  a  break  of 
thr  voice,  a  tremour  on  the  lip,  very  unlike  the 

litnal  cheerfulness  and  self-command  of  her 
manner.  The  child  was  evidently  very  dear 
•:  her«    Jane  was,  indeed,  a  most  interesting 


creature :  not  pretty — a  girl  of  that  age  seldom 
is ;  the  beauty  of  childhood  is  outgrown,  that 
of  youth  not  come ;  and  Jane  could  scarcely 
ever  have  had  any  other  pretensions  to  pretti- 
ness,  than  the  fine  expression  of  her  dark  grey 
eyes,  and  the  general  sweetness  of  her  coun- ', 
tenance.     She  was  pale,  thin,  and  delicate; 
serious  and  thoughtful  far  beyond  her  years ; 
averse  from  play,  and  shrinking  from  notice. 
Her  fondness  for  Mrs.  Allen,  and  her  constant 
and  unremitting  attention  to  her  health  and  ; 
comforts,  were  peculiarly  remarkable.    Every  | 
part  of  their  small  housewifery,  that  her  height  i 
and  strength  and  skill  would  enable  her  to  per-  | 
form,  she  insisted  on  doing,  and  many  things  i 
far  beyond  her  power  she  attempted.     Never 
was  so  industrious  or  so  handy  a  little  maiden. 
Old  Nelly  Chun,  the  char-woman,  who  went 
once  a  week  to  the  house,  to  wash  and  bake 
and  scour,  declared  that  Jane  did  more  than 
herself;  and  to  all  who  knew  Nelly's  opinion 
of  her  own  doings,  this  praise  appeared  super- 
lative. 

In  the  school-room  she  was  equally  assidu- 
ous, not  as  a  learner,  but  as  a  teacher.  None 
so  clever  as  Jane  in  superintending  the  differ- 
ent exercises  of  the  needle,  the  spelling-book, 
and  the  slate.  From  the  little  work-woman's 
first  attempt  to  insert  thread  into  a  pocket 
handkerchief,  that  digging  and  ploughing  of 
cambric,  miscalled  hemming,  up  to  tho  nice 
and  delicate  mysteries  of  stitching  and  button- 
holing; from  the  easy  junction  of  a  6,  ab,  and 
b  a,  &a,  to  that  tremendous  sesquipedalian  word 
irrefras^ihility^  at  which  even  I  tremble  as  I 
write ;  from  the  Numeration  Table  to  Practice, 
nothing  came  amiss  to  her.  In  figures  she 
was  particularly  quick.  Generally  speaking, 
her  patience  with  the  other  children,  however 
dull  or  tiresome  or  giddy  they  might  be,  was 
exemplary ;  but  a  false  accomptant,  a  stupid 
arithmetician,  would  put  her  out  of  humour. 
The  only  time  I  ever  heard  her  sweet,  gentle 
voice  raised  a  note  above  its  natural  key,  was 
in  reprimanding  Susan  Wheeler,  a  sturdy, 
square-made,  rosy-cheeked  lass,  as  big  again 
as  herself,  the  dunce  and  beauty  of  the  school, 
who  had  three  times  cast  up  a  sum  of  three 
figures,  and  three  times  made  the  total  wrong. 
Jane  ought  to  have  admired  the  ingenuity 
evinced  by  such  a  variety  of  error ;  but  she 
did  not;  it  fairly  put  her  in  a  passion.  She 
herself  was  not  only  clever  in  figures,  but  fond 
of  them  to  an  extraordinary  degree — luxuriated 
in  Long  Division,  and  revelled  in  the  Rule-of- 
Three.  Had  she  been  a  boy,  she  would  prob- 
ably have  been  a  great  mathematician,  and 
have  won  that  fickle,  fieeting,  shadowy ^'reath, 
that  crown  made  of  the  rainbow,  that  vainest 
of  all  earthly  pleasures,  but  which  yet  U  a 
pleasure — ^Fame. 

Happier,  far  happier,  was  the  good,  the 
lowly,  the  pious  child,  in  her  humble  duties! 
Grave  and  quiet  a&  she  seemed,  she  had  many 
moments  of  inte^e  and  placid  enjoyment. 
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when  the  duties  of  the  day  were  over,  and  she 
aat  reading  in  the  porch,  by  the  side  of  Mrs. 
Allen,  or  walked  with  her  in  the  meadows  on 
a  Sunday  eveningf  after  church.  Jane  was 
certainly  contented  and  happy;  and  yet  every 
one  that  saw  her,  thought  of  her  with  that 
kind  of  interest  which  is  akin  to  pity.  There 
was  a  pale,  fragile  grace  about  her,  such  as 
we  sometimes  see  in  a  rose  which  has  blown 
in  the  shade ;  or  rather,  to  change  the  simile, 
the  drooping  and  delicate  look  of  a  tender 
plant  removed  from  a  hot-house  to  the  open 
air-  We  could  not  help  feeling  sure  (notwith- 
standing our  mistake  with  regard,  to  Mrs. 
Allen)  that  Ihis  was  indeed  a  transplanted 
flower;  and  that  the  village  school,  however 
excellently  her  habits  had  become  inured  to 
her  situation,  was  not  her  proper  atmosphere. 

Several  circumstances  corroborated  our  sus- 
picions. My  lively  young  friend  Sophia  Grey, 
standing  with  me  one  day  at  the  gate  of  the 
school-house,  where  I  had  been  talking  with 
Mrs.  Allen,  remarked  to  me,  in  French,  the 
sly,  demure  vanity,  with  which  Susan  Wheeler, 
whose  beauty  had  attracted  her  attention,  was 
observing  and  returning  her  glances.  The 
playful  manner  in  which  Sophia  described 
Susan's  **  regard  furtif,'*  made  me  smile ;  and 
looking  accidentally  at  Jane,  I  saw  that  she 
was  smiling  too,  clearly  comprehending,  and 
enjoying  the  full  force  of  the  pleasantry.  She 
must  understand  French  ;  and  when  ques- 
tioned, she  confessed  she  did,  and  thankfully 
accepted  the  loan  of  books  in  that  language. 
Another  time,  being  sent  on  a  message  to  the 
vicarage,  and  left  for  some  minutes  alone  in 
the  parlour,  with  a  piano  standing  open  in  the 
room,  she  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
touching  the  keys,  and  was  discovered  play- 
ing an  air  of  Mozart,  with  great  taste  and 
execution.  At  this  detection  she  blushed,  as 
if  caught  in  a  crime,  and  hurried  away  in  tears 
and  without  her  message.  It  was  clear  that 
she  had  once  learnt  music.  But  the  surest 
proof  that  Jane's  original  station  had  been 
higher  than  that  which  she  now  filled,  was 
the  mixture  of  respect  and  fondness  with 
which  Mrs.  Allen  treated  her,  and  the  deep 
regret  she  sometimes  testified  at  seeing  her 
employed  in  any  menial  office. 

At  last,  elicited  by  some  warm  praise  of  the 
charming  child,  our  good  schoolmistress  dis- 
closed her  story.  Jane  Mowbray  was  the 
grand-daughter  of  the  lady  in  whose  service 
Mrs.  Allen  had  passed  her  life.  Her  father 
had  been  a  man  of  high  family  and  splendid 
fortune;  had  married  beneath  himself,  as  it 
was  called,  a  friendless  orphan,  with  no  por- 
tion but  beauty  and  virtue ;  and,  on  her  death, 
which  followed  shortly  on  the  birth  of  her 
daughter,  had  plunged  into  every  kind  of  vice 
and  extravagance.  What  need  to  tell  a  tale 
of  sin  and  suffering  ?  Mr.  Mowbray  had 
TuintMl  himself,  had  ruined  all  belonging  to 
him,  and  finally  bad  joined  our  armies  abroad 


as  a  volunteer,  and  had  fallen  undistinguished 
in  his  first  battle.  The  news  of  his  death  was 
fatal  to  his  indulgent  mother;  and  when  she 
too  died,  Mrs.  Allen  blessed  the  Providence 
which,  by  throwing  in  her  way  a  recommeo* 
dation  to  Lady  Lacy's  school,  had  enabled  her 
to  support  the  dear  object  of  her  mistress's 
love  and  prayers.  *'  Had  Mism  Mowbray 
no  connections  1"  was  the  natural  question. 
"  Yes ;  one  very  near, — an  aunt,  the  sister  nf 
her  father,  richly  married  in  India.  But  Sir 
William  was  a  proud  and  a  stern  man,  upright 
in  his  own  conduct,  and  implacable  to  error. 
Lady  Ely  was  a  sweet,  gentle  creature,  and  i 
doubtless  would  be  glad  to  extend  a  mother's  j 
protection  to  the  orphan;  but  Sir  William— < 


Oh  !  he  was  so  unrelenting !  He  had  abjured 
Mr.  Mowbray,  and  all  connected  with  him. 
She  had  written  to  inform  them  where  the 
dear  child  was,  but  had  no  expectation  of  any 
answer  from  India." 

Time  verified  this  prediction.    The  only 
tidings  from  India,  at  all  interesting  to  Jaue 
Mowbray,  were  contained  in  the  paragraph  of 
a  newspaper  which   annoi>nced   lady   Elv*s 
death,  and  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  protec- 
tion in  that  quarter.     Years  passed  on,  aod 
found  her  still  with  Mrs.  Allen  at  Lady  Lsrj*8 
Green,  more  and  more  beloved  and  respected 
from  day  to  day.     She   had  now  attained 
almost  to  womanhood.     Strangers,  I  believe, 
called  her  plain;  we,  who  knew  her,  thought 
her  pretty.     Her  figure  was  tall  and  stnii^ht 
as  a  cvpress,  pliant  and  flexible  as  a  willow, 
full  of  gentle  grace,  whether  in  repose  or  in 
motion.     She  had  a  profusion  of  light  brovo 
hair,  a  pale  complexion,   dark  grey  eyes,  a 
smile  of  which  the  character  was  rather  swret 
than  gay,  and  such   a  countenance !  no  one 
could  look  at  her  without  wishing  her  well, 
or  without  being  sure  that  she  deserved  all 
good  wishes.     Her  manners  were  modest  aod 
elegant,  and  she  had  much  of  the  self-taught 
knowledge,  which  is,  of  all  knowledge,  the 
surest  and  the  best,  because  acquired  with 
piost  difficulty,  and  fixed  in  the  memory,  by 
the  repetition  of  effort.     Every  one  had  as- 
sisted ner  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  and  of 
her  willingness  to  accept  assistance;  for  both 
she  and  Mrs.  Allen  haa  a  pride— call  it  inde- 
pendence— which  rendered  it  impossible,  even 
to  the  friends  who  were  most  honoured  by 
their  good  opinion,  to  be  as  .useful  to  them  as 
they  could  have  wished.    To  give  Miss  Mow- 
bray  time   for  improvement  had,   however, 
proved  a  powerful  emolliet)t  to  the  pride  of 
our  dear  schoolmistress ;  and  that  time  had 
been  so  well  employed,  that  her  acquireroenti 
were  considerable ;  whilst  in  mind  and  cha- 
racter she  was  truly  admirable;  mild,  gratf« 
ful,  and  affectionate,  and  imbued  with  a  dH>p 
religious  feeling,  which  influenced  ever)'  ac- 
tion and  pervaded  every  thought.    So  rift^^^t 
she  was  deemed  by  her  constant  frienas,  the 
vicar  aod  his  lady,  perfectly  competent  to  the 
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etie  tod  fdneation  of  cbildreo ;  it  was  agrr^d 
tlut  Bhe  aiiould  enter  a  neighboaring  family, 
as  a  aueceesor  to  their  then  governeas,  early 
iotheensoing  spring;  and  abe,  althoogh  aad 
at  the  prospect  of  leaving  her  aged  protectreaa, 
acquimoed  in  their  decision. 

Om  fioe  Sonday  in  the  October  preceding 
tlu9  dreaded  separation,  as  Miss  Mowbray, 
vhh  Mrs.  Alien  leaning  on  her  arm,  was 
alnwly  following  the  little  train  of  Lady  Lacy's 
acbolan  from  church,  an  elderly  gentleman, 
sickly-looking  and  emaciated,  accosted  a  pretty 
young  woman,  who  was  loitering  with  aome 
otkfr  {rirU  at  the  church-yard  gate,  and  asked 
her  aereral  questions  respecting  the  school 
aad  its  mlstreiis.  Susan  Wheeler  (for  it  bap- 
poned  U)  be  onr  old  acquaintance)  was  de- 
lighted to  be  singled  out  by  so  grand  a  gen- 
tlemao,  and  being  a  kind-hearted  creature  in 
the  main,  spoke  of  the  school^house  and  its 
inhabitants  exactly  as  they  deserved.  **  Mrs. 
Alien,**  she  said,  **  was  the  best  woman  in  the 
woTid<»the  very  best,  except  just  Miss  Mow- 
bray, who  was  better  still, — only  too  particu- 
lar about  summing,  which  yon  know,  sir," 
a<)ded  SuMin,  **  people  can't  learn  if  they  can't. 
^'be  li  ^oing  to  be  a  governess  in  the  spring," 
coQtinued  the  loquacious  damsel;  ** and  it's 
to  b«'  hoped  the  little  ladies  will  take  kindly 
t<'i  iheir  tables,  or  it  will  be  a  aad  grievance  to 
Mi«s  J«ne."— **  A  governess !  Where  can  I 
make  innuiries  concerning  Miss  Mowbray  1" 
—'•At  the  vicarage,  sir,"  answered  Suaan, 
drfliipiog  her  little  cnrtsy,  and  turning  away, 
veil  pleased  with  the  gentleman's  condescen- 
si'^n,  and  with  half-a-crown  which  he  had 
?ivpo  her  in  return  for  her  intelligence.  The 
vr;tn$r(>r,  meanwhile,  walked  straight  to  the 
rieam^e;  and  in  less  than  half  an  honr  the 
Ticnr  repaired  with  him  to  Lady  Lacy's  Green. 

Thu  stranger,  so  drooping,  so  sickly,  so 
eiDsriated,  was  the  proud  Indian  uncle,  the 
fieni  Sir  William  Ely  !  Sickness  and  death 
bad  hpen  busy  with  him  and  bis.  He  had 
)<>«t  bis  health,  his  wife,  and  his  children; 
aad,  softened  by  affliction,  was  returned  to 
^ne^aod  a  new  man,  anxious  to  forgive  and  to 
ii^  forjfiven,  and,  above  all,  desirous  to  repair 
I'is  flfglect  and  injustice  towards  the  only  re- 
ttnioine  relative  of  tlie  wife  whom  he  bad  so 
fondly  loved  and  so  tenderly  lamented.  In 
tl)U  frame  of  mind,  such  a  niece  as  Jane 
Ma«br%y  was  welcomed  with  no  common 
y^S'  HLf  delight  in  her,  and  his  gratitude 
^vkid*  ber  protectress,  were  unbounded.  He 
vi&hed  them  both  to  accompany  him  home, 
Md  n^side  with  bim  constantly.  Jane  pro- 
miiHl  to  do  so;  but  Mrs.  Allen,  with  ber 
B4ttal  admirable  feeling  of  propriety,  clung  to 
^i  «pot  which  bad  been  to  ber  a  **  city  of 
n-ftti^"  and  refused  to  leave  it  in  spite  of  all 
^le  t  oln^tiea  of  uncle  and  of  niece.  It  was  a 
^)f)py  decision  for  Aberleigh ;  for  what  could 
AWrleigh  have  done  without  its  good  achool- 
oiislrasal 
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She  lives  there  still,  its  ornament  and  its 
pride ;  and  every  year  Jane  Mowbray  comes 
for  a  long  visit,  and  makes  a  holiday  in  the 
school  and  in  the  whole  place.  Jane  Mow* 
bray,  did  I  sayl  No!  not  Jane  Mowbray 
now.  She  has  changed  that  dear  name  for 
the  only  name  that  could  be  dearer :— -she  is 
married — married  to  the  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
Lacy,  the  lineal  representative  of  Dame  Elea- 
nor Lacy,  the  honoured  foundress  of  the 
school.  It  was  in  a  voice  tremulous  more 
from  feeling  than  from  age,  that  Mrs.  Allen 
welcomed  Sie  young  heir,  when  he  brought 
his  fair  bride  to  Aberleigh ;  and  it  was  with 
a  yet  atronger  and  deeper  emotion  that  the 
bridegroom,  with  his  own  Jane  in  his  hand, 
visit^  the  asylum  which  she  and  ber  venera- 
ble  guardian  owed  to  the  benevolence  and  the 
piety  of  his  ancestress,  whose  good  deeds  had 
thus  showered  down  blessings  on  her  remote 
posterity. 


FANNY'S   FAIRINGS. 

A  H&ppr  boy  was  Thomas  Stokes,  the  black- 
smith's son,  of  Upton  Lea,  last  May  morning: 

he  was  to  go  to  B fair,  with  his  eldest 

brother  William,  and  his  cousin  Fanny ;  and 
he  never  closed  his  eyes  all  night  for  thinking 
of  the  pleasure  he  shonld  enjoy  on  the  mor- 
row. Thomas,  for  shortness  called  **  Tom," 
was  a  lively,  merry  boy  of  nine  years  old, 
rising  ten,  as  the  horse-dealers  say,  and  had 
never  been  at  a  fair  in  bis  life ;  so  that  his 
sleeplessness  as  well  as  the  frequent  solilo- 
quies of  triumphant  ho !  ho !  (his  usual  ex- 
clamation when  highly  pleased,)  and  the  per- 
petual course  of  broad  smiles  in  which  his 
delight  had  been  vented  for  a  week  before, 
were  nothing  remarkable.  His  companions 
were  as  wakeful  and  happy  as  himself.  Now 
that  might  be  accounted  for  in  his  cousin^s 
case,  since  it  was  also  her  first  fair ;  for  Fan- 
ny, a  pretty  dark-eyed  lass  of  eighteen,  was  a 
Londoner,  and,  till  she  arrived  that  winter  on 
a  visit  to  her  aunt,  had  never  been  out  of  the 
sound  of  bow-bell ;  but  why  William,  a  young 
blacksmith  of  one-and-twenty,  to  whom  fairs 
were  almost  as  familiar  as  horse-shoes,  whj 
he  should  lose  his  sleep  on  the  occasion  is 
less  easy  to  disco ver-*perhaps  from  sympa- 
thy. Through  Tom's  impatience  the  party 
were  early  astir ;  indeed,  he  had  roused  the 
whole  house  long  before  daybreak ;  and  be- 
times in  the  forenoon  they  set  forth  on  their 
progress;  —  Tom  in  a  state  of  spirits  that 
caused  him  to  say.  Ho!  ho!  every  minnte, 
and  much  endangered  the  new  hat  that  he  was 
tossing  in  the!  air;  William  and  Fanny,  with 
a  more  concentrated  and  far  quieter  joy»  One 
should  not  see  a  finer  young  couple :  he,  deck- 
ed in  his  Sunday  attire,  tall,  sturdy,  and  mns- 
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cular,  with  a  6ne  open  countenance,  and  an 
air  of  rustic  ^llantry  that  became  him  well ; 
she,  pretty  and  modest,  with  a  look  of  gentil- 
ity aboat  her  plain  dark  gown  and  cottage 
bonnet,  and  the  little  straw  basket  that  she 
carried  in  her  hand,  which  even  more  than  her 
ignorance  of  tree  and  bird,  and  leaf  and  flower, 
proclaimed  her  town  breeding; — ^although  that 
Ignorance  was  such,  that  Tom  declared  that 
on  her  first  arrival  at  Upton  Lea,  she  did  not 
know  an  oak  from  an  elm,  or  a  sparrow  from 
a  blackbird.  Tom  himself  had  yet  to  learn 
poor  Fanny's  excuses,  hoW  much  oaks  and 
elms  resemble  each  other  in  the  London  air, 
and  how  very  closely  in  colour,  though  not  in 
size,  a  city  sparrow  approaches  to  a  blackbird. 

Their  way  led  through  pleasant  footpaths ; 
every  bank  covered  with  cowslips  and  blue- 
bells, and  overhung  with  the  budding  haw- 
thorn, and  the  tasselled  hazel ;  now  between 
orchards,  whose  trees,  one  flush  of  blossom, 
rose  from  amidst  beds  of  daflbdils,  with  their 
dark  weaving  spear-like  leaves  and  golden 
flowers ;  now  along  fields,  newly  sown  with 
barley,  where  the  doves  and  wood-pigeons, 
pretty  innocent  thieves,  were  casting  a  glanc- 
ing shadow  on  the  ground  as  they  flew  from 
furrow  to  furrow,  picking  up  the  freshly  plant- 
ed grain ;  and  now  between  close  lanes  peo- 
pled with  nightingales;  until  at  last  they 
emerged  into  the  gay  high  road,  where  their 
little  party  fell  into  the  flood  of  people  pour- 
ing on  to  the  fair,  ronch  after  the  manner  in 
which  a  tributary  brooklet  is  lost  in  the  wa- 
ters of  some  mighty  stream. 

A  mingled  stream  in  good  sooth  it  was,  a 
roost  motley  procession!  Country  folks  in 
all  varieties,  from  the  pink-ribboned  maiden, 
the  belle  of  her  parish,  tripping  along  so  mer- 
rily, to  the  sober  and  demure  village  matron, 
who  walked  beside  her  with  a  slow  lagging 
pace,  as  if  tired  already;  from  the  gay  Lo- 
thario of  the  hamlet,  with  his  clean  smock- 
frock,  and  his  hat  on  one  side,  who  strutted 
along,  ogling  the  lass  in  the  pink  ribbons,  to 
the  '*  grave  and  reverend  seignor,"  the  pa- 
triarch of  the  peasantry,  with  his  straight 
white  hair,  and  his  well-preserved  wedding- 
suit,  who  hobbled  stoopingly  on,  charged  with 
two  gpreat-grandchildren — a  sprightly  girl  of 
six  lugging  him  forward,  a  lumpish  boy  of 
three  dragging  him  back.  Children  were 
there  of  all  conditions,  from  *'  mamma's  dar- 
iinors,"  in  the  coronet  carriage— the  little  lords 
and  ladies,  to  whom  a  fair  was,  as  yet,  only  a 
"word  of  power,"  down  to  the  brown  gipsy 
urchins  strapped  on  their  mother's  back,  to 
whom  it  was  a  familiar  sight — no  end  to  the 
children  !  no  end  to  the  grown  people !  no  end 
to  the  vehicles!  Carts  crammed  as  full  as 
they  could  be  stowed,  gigs  with  one,  two, 
three,  and  four  inside  passengers ;  wagons  la- 
den with  men  instead  of  corn ;  droves  of  pigs ; 
flocks  of  sheep ;  herds  of  cattle ;  strings  of 
horses;  with  their  several  drovers  and  drivers 


of  all  kinds  and  countries  —  English,  Irish, 
Welsh,  and  Scotch — all  bound  for  the  fair.— 
Here  an  Italian  hoy  with  his  tray  of  images ; 
there  a  Savoyard  with  her  hurdy-gurdy ;  and, 
lastly,  struggling  through  the  midst  of  the 
throng,  that  painful  minister  of  pleasure,  an 
itinerant  showman,  with  his  box  of  puppets 
and  his  tawdry  wife,  pushing  and  toiling,  and 
straining  every  nerve  for  fear  of  being  too 
late.  No  end  to  the  people !  no  end  to  the 
din  !  The  turnpike-man  opened  his  gate  and 
shut  his  ears  in  despairing  resignation.  Never 
was  known  so  full  a  May-fair. 
And  amongst  the  thousands  assembled  in 

the  market-place  at  B it  would  have  been 

diflScult  to  find  a  happier  group  than  our  young 
cousins.  Tom,  to  be  sure,  had  been  conscious 
of  a  little  neglect  on  the  part  of  his  compa- 
nions. The  lectures  on  ornithology,  with 
which,  chemin  faisant,  he  had  thought  fit  to 
favour  Fanny  (children  do  dearly  love  to  teach 
^own  people,  and  all  country  boys  are  learned 
m  birds,)  had  been  rather  thrown  away  on 
that  fair  damsel .  William  and  she  had  walked 
arm-in-arm ;  and  when  he  tried  to  join  them 
on  one  side,  he  found  himself  cast  oflT,— and 
when  on  the  other,  let  go.  Poor  Tom  was, 
evidently,  de-trop  in  the  party.  However,  he 
bore  the  aflfront  like  a  philosopher,  and  soon 
forgot  his  grievances  in  the  solid  luxuries  of 
tarts  and  gingerbread ;  in  the  pleasant  business 
of  purchasing  and  receiving  petty  presents ; 
in  the  chatter,  the  bustle,  and  the  merriment 
of  the  fair.  Amidst  all  his  delight,  however, 
he  could  not  but  feel  a  little  curiosity,  when 
William  having  lured  him  to  a  stall,  and  fixed 
him  there  in  the  interesting  occupation  of  se- 
lecting a  cricket-ball,  persuaded  Fanny  to  go 
tinder  his  escort  to  make  some  private  pur- 
chases at  the  neighbouring  shops.  Tom's 
attention  to  his  own  important  bargain  was 
sadly  distracted  by  watcning  his  companions 
as  they  proceeded  from  the  linen-drapers  to 
the  jewellers,  and  from  the  jewellers  to  the 
pastry-cooks ;  looking,  the  whilst,  the  one 
proud  and  happy,  the  other  shy  and  ashamed. 
Tom  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  it,  and 
chose,  in  his  perplexity,  the  very  worst  ball 
that  was  ofll^red  to  him ;  but  as  he  had  seen 
their  several  parcels  snugly  deposited  in  the 
straw  basket,  he  summoned  courage  to  ask, 
point  blank,  what  it  contained  ;  at  which  ones* 
tion,  Fanny  blushed,  and  William  laughed ; 
and  on  a  repetition  of  the  inquiry  answered, 
with  an  arch  smile  —  "Fanny's  fairings.*' 
Now  as  Fanny  had  before  purchased  toys,  and 
cakes,  and  such  like  trifles,  for  the  whole 
family,  this  reply  and  the  air  with  which  it 
was  delivered,  served  rather  to  stimulate  than 
to  repress  the  vague  suspicious  that  were  float- 
ing in  the  boy's  brain.  A  crowd,  however, 
is  no  place  for  impertinent  curioMty.  Lone* 
liness  and  ennui  are  necessary  to  the  growth 
of  that  weed.  If  there  had  been  a  fair  in 
Bluebeard's  castle,  bis  wives  would  hare 
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kopt  their  heads  on  their  shoulders;  the  blue 
chamber  and  the  diamond  key  would  have 
tempted  in  vain.  So  Tom  betook  himself  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  scene  before  him,  apply- 
ing himself  the  more  earnestly  to  the  business 
of  pleasure,  as  they  were  to  return  to  Upton 
I«ea  at  four  o*clock. 

Four  o^clock  arrived,  and  found  our  hero, 
Thomas  Stokes,  still  untired  of  stuffing  and  | 
starinv.    He  had  eaten  more  cakes,  oranges, ' 
and  gingerbread,  than  the  gentlest  reader  would 
deem  credible ;  and  he  bad  seen  well  nigh  all ' 
the  sights  of  the  fair; — the  tall  man,  and  the 
short  woman,  and  the  calf  with  two  heads;  | 
had  attended  the  in-door  horsemanship  and 
the  out^ioor  play ;  the  dancing  dogs  and  two 
raree-shows ;  and  lastly,  had  visited  and  ad- 
{  mired  the  wonders  of  the  menagerie,  scraped 
acquaintance  with  a  whole  legion  of  parrots 
<  and    monkeys,  poked   up  a   boa-constrictor, 
'  patted  a  lioness,  and  had  the  honour  of  pre- 
'  seoting  his  blunderbuss  to  the  elephant,  al- 
though he  was  not  much  inclined  to  boast  of 
>  this  eiploit,  having  been  so  frightened  at  his 
i  own  temerity,  as  to  run  away  out  of  the  booth 
before  the  sagacious  but  deliberate  quadruped 
had  found  time  to  fire. 

Not  a   whit  tired  was  Tom.    He  could 

have  wished  the  fair  to  last  a  week.     Never- 

[  theless,  he  obeyed  his  brother^s   summons ; 

and  the  little  party  set  out  on  their  return,  the 

two  elder  ones  again  linked  arm-in-arm,  and 

I  apparently  forgetting  that  the  world  contained 

any  human  being  except  their  own  two  selves. 

Poor  Tom  trudged  after,  beginning  to  feel,  in 

U)e   absence   of  other  excitement,  a  severe 

.  relapse  of  his  undefined  curiosity,  respecting 

I  Fanoy^s  fairings.    On  tripped  William  and 

Fanny,  and  after  trudged  Tom,  until  a  string 

of  unruly  horses  passing  rapidly  by,  threw 

the  whole  group  into  confusion :  no  one  was 

hurt;  but  the  pretty  Londoner  was  so  much 

alarmed   as   to  afford  her  companion  ample 

•  employment  in  placing  her  on  a  bank,  aooth- 

'  ing  her  fears,  and  railing  at  the  misconduct  of 

the  horse-people.     As  the  cavalcade  disap- 

'  peared,  the  fair  damsel  recovered  her  spirits, 

and  began  to  inquire  for  her  basket,  which 

she  had  dropped  in  her  terror,  and  for  Tom, 

who  was  also  missing.    They  were  not  far  to 

;  seek.      Perched  in   the  opposite  hedge  sat 

master  Tom,  in  the  very  act  of  satisfying  his 

cariosity  by  examining  her  basket,  smiling 

and  ho!  ho !-ing  with  all  his  mig^it     Parcel 

after  parcel  did  he  extract  and  unfold: — first 

a  roll  of  white  satin  ribbon  —  •*  ho!  ho!" — 

then  a  pair  of  white  cambric  cloves — "ho! 

hol*^  again;  —  then  a  rich-looking,  dark-co- 

,  looredt  small  plum-cake,  nicely  frosted  with 

white  sugar,—"  ho !  ho !  Miss  Fanny !" — last 

of  all   a  plain  gold  rin^  wrapped  in  three 

papers,  silver,  white,  ana  brown, — "  ho,  ho ! 

onoe  mora  shouted  the  boy,  twirling  the  wed- 

ding-rmg  on  his  own  red  finger,  the  fourth  of 

the  left  band, — "so  these  are  Faony's  fair- 

ingal    Ho!  ho!— ho!  ho!" 


THE    CHALK-PIT. 

One  of  the  most  admirable  persons  whom  1 
have  ever  known,  is  my  friend  Mrs.  Mansfield, 
the  wife  of  the  good  vicar  of  Aberleigh.  Her 
daughters  are  just  what  might  be  expected 
from  girls  trained  under  such  a  mother.  Of 
Clary,  the  youngest,  I  have  spoken  elsewhere. 
Ellen,  the  elder  sister,  is  as  delightful  a  piece 
of  sunshine  and  gaiety  as  ever  gladdened  a 
country  home.  One  never  thinks  whether  she 
is  pretty,  there  is  such  a  play  of  feature,  such 
a  light  in  her  dark  eye,  such  an  alternation  of 
blush  and  smile  on  her  animated  countenance; 
for  Ellen  has  her  mother's  trick  of  blushing, 
although  her  "eloquent  blood"  speaks  through 
the  medium  of  a  richer  and  browner  skin. 
One  forgets  to  make  up  one's  mind  as  to  her 
prettiness ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  she  is 
charming. 

She  has,  in  the  very  highest  degree,  those 
'invaluable  every-day  spirits  which  require  no 
artificial. stimuli,  no  public  amusements,  no 
company,  no  flattery,  no  praise.  Her  spright- 
liness  is  altogether  domestic.  Her  own  dear 
family,  and  a  few  dear  friends,  are  all  the  lis- 
teners she  ever  thinks  of.  No  one  doubts  but 
Ellen  might  be  a  wit,  if  she  would :  she  is 
saved  from  that  dangerous  distinction  as  much 
by  natural  modesty  as  by  a  kind  and  constant 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others.  I  have 
often  seen  a  repartee  flashing  and  laughing  in 
her  bright  eyes,  but  seldom,  very  seldom, 
heard  it  escape  her  lips ;  never  unless  quite 
equally  matched  and  challenged  to  such  a  bout 
or  "  bated  foils'*  by  some  admirer  of  her  play- 
ful conversation.  They  who  have  themselves 
that  splendid  but  delusive  talent,  can  best  es- 
timate the  merit  of  such  forbearance.  Go- 
verned as  it  is  in  her,  it  makes  the  delight  of 
the  house,  and  supplies  perpetual  amusement 
to  herself  and  to  all  about  her. 

Another  of  her  delightful  and  delighting 
amusem^ts,  is  her  remarkable  skill  in  draw- 
ing flowers.  I  have  never  seen  any  portraits 
so  exactly  resembling  the  originals,  as  her  car- 
nations and  geraniums.  If  they  could  see 
themselves  in  her  paintings,  they  might  think 
that  it  was  their  om'u  pretty  selves  in  their 
looking-glass,  the  water.  One  reason  for  this 
wonderful  verisimilitude  is,  that  our  fair  artist 
never  flatters  the  flowers  that  sit  to  her ;  never 
pots  leaves  that  ought  to  be  there,  but  are  not 
there,  never  makes  them  hold  np  their  heads 
unreasonably,  or  places  them  in  an  attitude,  or 
forces  them  into  a  group.  Just  as  they  are, 
she  sets  them  down ;  and  if  she  does  make 
any  slisht  deviation  from  her  models,  she  is 
so  well  acquainted  with'  their  'persons  and 
habits,  that  all  is  in  keeping;  you  feel  that  so 
the  plant  might  have  look^.  By  the  way,  I 
do  not  know  any  accomplishment  that  I  would 
more  earnestly  recommend  to  my  young  friends 
than  this  of  flower-painting.  It  is  a  most  quiet, 
nnpTetending,  womanly  employment ;  a  great 
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amusement  within  doors,  and  a  constant  plea- 
sure without.  The  enjoyment  of  a  country 
walk  is  much  enhancea  when  the  checkered 
fritillary  or  the  tinted  wood  anemone  are  to  be 
souaht,  and  found,  and  gathered,  and  made  our 
own ;  and  the  dear  domestic  spots  haunted  by 


"  Retired  leianre. 
Wbo  in  trimgmrdeiM  takes  hii  pleaBare, 
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are  doubly  gfardens  when  the  dahlias  and  china- 
asters,  after  flourishing  there  for  their  little  day, 
are  to  re-blossom  on  paper.  Then  it  supplies 
such  pretty  keepsakes,  the  uncostly  remem- 
brances which  are  so  pleasant  to  give  and  to 
take ;  and*  above  all,  it  fosters  and  sharpens 
the  habit  of  observation  and  the  love  of  truth. 
How  much  of  what  is  excellent  in  art,  in  lite- 
rature, in  conversation,  and  in  conduct,  is  com- 
prised in-  that  little  word  ! 

Kllen  had  great  delight  in  comparing  our 
Sylvan  Flora  with  the  minute  and  fairy  blos- 
soms of  the  South  Downs,  where  she  had 
passed  the  greater  part  of  her  life.  She  could 
not  but  admit  the  superior  luxuriance  and  va- 
riety of  our  woodland  plants,  and  yet  she  had 
a  good  deal  to  say  in  favour  of  .the  delicate, 
flowery  carpet,  which  clothes  the  green  hills 
of  Sussex ;  and  in  fact  was  on  that  point  of 
honour,  a  little  jealous — ^a  little,,  a  very  little, 
the  least  in  the  world,  touchy.  She  loved  her 
former  abode,  the  abode  of  childhood,  with 
enthusiasm  ;  the  downs  ;  the  sea,  whose  sound 
as  she  said  seemed  to  follow  her  to  her.  inland 
home,  to  dwell  within  her  as  it  does  in  the 
folds  of  the  sea-shell ;  and,  above  all,  she 
loved  her  old  neighbours,  high  and  low.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Mrs.  Mansfield  or  her 
daughters  returned  oftenest  to  the  *^  simple 
annals  of  the  Sussex  poor.^*  It  was  a  subject 
of  which  they  never  wearied;  and  we  to 
whom  they  came,  liked  them  the  more  for  their 
clinging  and  lingering  affection  for  those  whom  ■ 
they  had  left.  We  received  it  as  a  pledge  of 
what  they  would  feel  for  us  when  we  became 
better  acquainted, — a  pledge  which  has  been 
amply  redeemed.  I  flatter  myself  that  Aber- 
leigh  tiow  almost  rivals  their  dear  old  parish  ; 
only  that  Clara,  who  has  been  here  three  years, 
and  is  now  eighteen,  says,  very  gravely,  that 
"people  as  they  grow  old,  cannot  beexpected 
to  form  the  very  strong  local  attachments  which 
Ihey  did  when  they  were  young."  I  wonder 
how  old  Clara  will  think  herself  when  she 
comes  to  be  eight-and-twenty  1 

Between  Ellen's  stories  and  her  mother's 
there  is  usually  a  characteristic  difference; 
those  of  the  one  being  merry,  those  of  the 
other  grave.  One  occurrence,  however,  was 
equally  impressed  on  the  niind  of  cither.  I 
shall  try  to  tell  it  as  shortly  and  simply  as  it 
was  told  to  me;  but  it  will  want  the  charm  of 
Mrs.  Mansfield's'  touching  voice,  and  of 
Ellen's  glistening  eyes. 

Toward  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  green  hills 
of  the  parish  of  Lanton^  was  a  large  deserted 


chalk-pit;  a  solemn  and  ghastly-looktng  place, 
blackened  in  one  part  by  an  old  lime-kilo, 
whose  ruinous  fragments  still  remained,  ami 
in  others  mossy  and  weather-stained,  and  tinted 
with  every  variety  of  colour*— green,  yellow, 
and  brown.  The  excavation  extended  far 
within  the  sides  of  the  hill,  and  the  edges 
were  fringed  by  briar  and  bramble  and  ivy, 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  smooth,  level 
verdure  of  the  turf  above,  whilst  plants  of  a 
ranker  growth,  nettles,  docks,  and  fumatory, 
spning  up  beneath,  adding  to  the  wildoess  and 
desolation  of  the  scene.  The  road  that  led  by 
the  pit  was  little  frequented.  The  place  had 
an  evil  name;  none  carpd  to  pass  it  even  in 
the  glare  of  the  noon-day  sun ;  and  the  vil- 
lagers would  rather  go  a  mile  about  than  catch 
a  glimpse  of  it  when  the  pale  moonlight 
brought  into  full  relief  those  cavernous  white 
walls,  and  the  dark  briars  and  ivy  waved  fit- 
fully in  the  night  wind.  It  was  a  vague  ahd 
shuddering  feeling.  None  knew  why  he 
/eared,  or  what;  but  the  awe  and  the  avoidance 
were  general,  and  the  owls  and  the  bats  re- 
mained in  undisturbed  possession  of  Lanton 
chalk-pit. 

One  October  day,  the  lively  work  of  plough- 
ing, and  wheat^sowing,  and  harrowing,  was 
going  on  all  at  once  in  a  great  field  just  beyond 
the  dreaded  spot:  a  pretty  and  an  interesting 
scene,  especially  on  sloping  ground,  and  under 
a  gleaming  sun  throwing  an  &ver-^hifting  play 
of  light  and  shadow  over  the  landscape.  To- 
wards noon,  however,  the  clouds  began  to  ga- 
ther, and  one  of  the  tremendous  pelting  show- 
ers, peculiar  to  the  coast,  came  suddenly  on. 
Seedsmen,  ploughmen,  and  carters,  hastened 
home  with  their  team,  leaving  the  boys  to  fol- 
low ;  and  they,  five  in  number,  set  out  at  their 
fullest  speed.  The  storm  increased  apace; 
and  it  was  evident  that  their  thin  jackets  and 
old  smock-frocks  would  be  drenched  tlirough 
and  through  long  before  they  could  reach  Lan- 
ton Great  Farm.  In  this  dilemma,  James 
Goddard,  a  stout  lad  of  fifteen,  the  biggest  and 
boldest  of  the  party,  proposed  to  take  shelter 
in  the  chnlk-nit.  Boys  are  naturally  thought- 
less and  fearless ;  the  real  inconvenience  was 
more  than  enough  to  counterbalance  the  ima- 
ginary danger,  and  they  all  willingly  adopted 
the  plan,  except  one  timid  child,  eight  years 
old,  who  shrunk  and  hung  back.    ' 

Harry  Lee  was  a  widow's  son.  His  father, 
a  fisherman,  had  perished  at  sea,  a  few  months 
after  the  birth  of  this  only  child  ;  and  his  mo- 
ther, a  fond  and  delicate  woman,  had  reared 
him  delicately  and  fondly,  beyond  her  apparent 
means.  Ni(/ht  and  day  had  she  laboured  for 
her  poor  Harry ;  and  nothing  but  a  long  illness 
and  the  known  kindness  of  the  farmer  in  whose 
service  he  was  placed,  had  induced  her  to  part 
with  him  at  so  early  an  age. 

Harry  was,  indeed,  a  sweet  and  gracioas 
boy,  noticed  by  every  stmnger  for  his  gentle- 
ness and  beauty.    He  had  a  fkir,*  blooming, 
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open  coantenancef  large,  mild,  blae  eyes, 
which  seemed  to  ask  kindness  in  every  glance ; 
and  a  quantity  of  shining,  light  hair,  curling 
in  ringlets  round  his  neck.  He  was  the  best 
reader  in  Mrs.  Mansfield's  Sunday-school;  and 
only  the  day  before,  Miss  Clara  had  gfi?en  htm 
a  dinner  to  carry  home  to  his  mother,  in  reward 
of  his  proficiency:  indeed,  although  they  tried 
to  conceal  it,  Harry  was  the  decided  fayourite 
of  both  the  young  ladies.  James  Goddard, 
under  whom  he  worked,  and  to  whose  care  he 
had  been  tearfully  committed  by  the  widow 
Lee,  was  equally  fond  of  him,  in  a  rougher 
way ;  and  in  the  present  instance,  seeing  the 
delicate  boy  shivering  between  cold  and  fear 
at  the  outside  of  the  pit,  (for  the  same  consti- 
tutional timiditr  which  prevented  his  entering, 
hindered  him  from  going  home  by  himself) 
he  caught  him  up  in  nis  arms,  brought  him  in, 
and  deposited  him  in  the  snuggest  recess,  on 
a  heap  of  dry  chalk.  "  Well,  Harry,  is  not 
this  better  than  standing  in  the  wett'*  said  he 
kindly,  sitting  down  oy  his  protege,  and 
•baring  with  him  a  huge  luncheon  of  bread 
and  cheese ;  and  the  poor  child  smiled  in  his 
face,  thanked  him,  and  kissed  him  as  he  had 
been  used  to  kiss  his  mother. 

Half  an  hour  had  passed  away  in  boyish 
talk,  and  still  the  storm  continued.  At  last 
James  Goddard  thought  that  he  heard  a  strange 
and  unaccustomed  sound,  as  of  bursting  or 
cracking— an  awful  and  indescribable  sound-~ 
low,  and  yet  distinctly  audible,  although  the 
wind  and  rain  were  raging,  and  the  boys  loud 
in  mirth  and  laughter.  He  seemed  to  feel  the 
sound,  as  he  said  afterwards ;  and  was  just 
about  to  question  his  companions  if  they  too 
heard  that  unearthly  noise ;  when  a  horseman 
passed  along  the  road,  making  signs  to  them 
and  shouting.  His  words  were  drowned  in 
the  tempest ;  James  rushed  out  to  inquire  his 
meaning,  and  in  that  moment  the  side  of  the 
chalk-pit  fell  in!  He  heard  a  crash  and  a 
scream — the  death  scream!  —  felt  his  back 
grazed  by  the  descending  mass;  and  turning 
round,  saw  the  hill  rent,  as  by  an  earthquake, 
and  the  eTtcavation  which  had  sheltered  them, 
filled,  piled,  heaped  up,  by  the  still  quivering 
and  gi^ntie  fragments — no  vestige  left  to  tell 
where  it  wan,  or  where  his  wretched  compan- 
ions lay  buried ! 

'•  Harry !  Harry !  the  child !  the  child !" 
was  his  first  thought  and  his  first  exclamation ; 
**Help!  instant  help!*'  was  the  next,  and, 
assisted  by  the  stranger  horseman,  whose 
speed  bad  been  stayed  by  the  awful  catas- 
trophe, the  village  of  Lanten  was  quickly 
alarmed,  and  its  inhabitants  assembled  on  the 
spot  Yibo  may  describe  that  scene  ?  Fathers, 
brothers,  kinsmen,  friends,  digging  literally 
for  life !  every  nerve  ouivering  with  exertion, 
and  yet  all  exertion  felt  to  be  unavailing.  Mo- 
thers and  sisters  looking  on  in  agony;  and  the 
poor  widow  Lee,  and  poor,  poor,  James  God- 
dard, the  self-accuser!    A  thousand  and  a 
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thousand  times  did  he  crave  pardon  of  that 
distracted  mother,  for  the  peril — the  death  of 
her  son ;  for  James  felt  that  there  could  be  no 
hope  for  the  helpless  child,  and  tears,  such  as 
no  personal  calamity  could  have  drawn  from 
the  strong-hearted  lad,  fell  fast  for  his  fate. 
Hour  after  hour  the  men  of  Lanton  laboured, 
and  all  was  in  vain.  The  mass  seemed  im- 
penetrable, inexhaustible.  Toward  sunset  one 
boy  appeared,  crushed  and  dead ;  another,  who 
showed  some  slight  signs  of  life,  and  who 
still  lives,  a  cripple ;  a  third  dead ;  and  then, 
last  of  all,  Harry  Lee.  Alas !  only  by  his 
raiment  could  that  fond  mother  know  her 
child !  His  death  must  have  been  instanta- 
neous. She  did  not  linger  long.  The  three 
boys  were  interred  together  in  Lanton  church- 
yard on  the  succeeding  Sabbath ;  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  widow  Lee  was  laid 
by  her  son. 


WHITSUN-BVE. 

Thx  pride  of  my  heart  and  the  delight  of 
my  eyes  is  my  garden.  Our  house,  which  is 
in  dimensions  very  much  like  a  bird-cage,  and 
might,  with  almost  equal  convenience,  be  laid 
on  a  shelf,  or  hun^  up  in  a  tree,  would  be 
utterly  unbearable  m  warm  weather,  were  it 
not  that  we  have  a  retreat  out  of  doors,— and 
a  very  pleasant  retreat  it  is.  To  make  my 
readers  fully  comprehend  if,  I  must  describe 
our  whole  territories. 

Fancy  a  small  plot  of  ground,  with  a  pretty 
low  irregular  cottage  at  one  end ;  a  large  gran- 
ary, divided  from  the  dwelling  by  a  little  court 
running  along  one  side ;  and  a  long  thatched 
shed  open  towards  the  garden,  and  supported 
by  wooden  pillars  on  the  other.  The  bottom 
is  bounded,  half  by  an  old  wall,  and  half  by 
an  old  paling,  over  which  we  see  a  pretty  dis- 
tance of  woody  hills.  The  house,  granary, 
wall  and  paling,  are  covered  with  vines,  cherry- 
trees,  roses,  honeysuckles,  and  jessamines, 
with  great  clusters  of  tali  hollyhocks  running 
up  between  them ;  a  large  elder  overhanginr 
the  little  gate,  and  a  magnificent  bay-tree,  such 
a  tree  as  shall  scarcely  be  matched  in  these 
parts,  breaking  with  its  beautiful  conical  form 
the  horizontal  lines  of  the  buildings.  This  is 
my  garden ;  and  the  long  pillared  shed,  the 
sort  of  rustic  arcade  which  runs  along  one  side, 
parted  from  the  flower-beds  by  a  row  of  rich 
geraniums,  is  our  out-of-door  drawing-room. 

I  know  nothing  so  pleasant  as  to  sit  there 
on  a  summer  afternoon,  with  the  western  sun 
flickering  through  the  great  elder-tree,  and 
lighting  up  our  gay  parterres,  where  flowers 
and  flowering  shrubs  are  set  as  thick  as  grass 
in  a  field,  a  wilderness  of  blossom,  inter- 
woven, intertwined,  wreathy,  garlandy,  pro- 
fuse beyond  all  profusion,  where  we  may  guess 
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that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  mould,  hat  neyer 
see  it.  I  know  nothing  so  pleasant  as  to  sit 
in  the  shade  of  that  dark  bower,  with  the  eye 
Testing  on  that  bright  piece  of  colour,  lighted 
so  glorionsly  by  the  eyening  sun,  now  catch- 
ing a  glimpse  of  the  little  birds  as  they  fly 
rapidly  in  and  out  of  their  nests >- for  there 
are  always  two  or  three  birds*-neats  in  the 
thick  tapestry  of  cherry-trees,  honeysuckles, 
and  China-roses,  which  cover  our  walls— now 
tracing  the  gay  gambols  of  the  common  but- 
terflies as  they  sport  around  the  dahlias ;  now 
watching  that  rarer  moth,  which  the  country 
people,  fertile  in  pretty  names,  call  the  bee- 
oird  ;*  that  bird-like  insect,  which  flutters  in 
the  hottest  days  over  the  sweetest  flowers, 
inserting  its  long  proboscis  into  the  small 
tube  of  the  jessamine,  and  hovering  over  the 
scarlet  blossoms  of  the  geranium,  whose 
bright  colour  seems  reflected  on  its  own  fea- 
thery breast ;  that  insect  which  seems  so 
thoroughly  a  creature  of  the  air,  never  at  rest ; 
always,  even  when  feeding,  self-poised,  and 
self-supported,  and  whose  wings,  in  their 
ceaseless  motion,  have  a  sound  so  deep,  so 
full,  so  lulling,  so  musical.  Nothing  so 
pleasant  as  to  sit  amid  that  mixture  of  the 
flower  and  the  leaf,  watching  the  bee-bird ! 
Nothing  so  pretty  to  look  at  as  my  garden ! 
It  is  quite  a  picture ;  only  unluckily  it  resem- 
bles a  picture  in  more  qualities  than  one, — it 
is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  look  at.  One  might 
as  well  think  of  walking  in  a  bit  of  framed 
canvass.  There  are  walks  to  be  sure — tiny 
paths  of  smooth  gravel,  by  courtesy  called 
such — but  they  are  so  overhung  by  roses  and 
lilies,  and  such  gay  encroachers — so  overrun 
by  convolvulus,  and  hearths-ease,  and  migni- 
onette,  and  other  sweet  stragglers,  that,  ex- 
cept to  edge  through  them  occasionally,  for 
the  purposes  of  planting,  or  weeding,  or  wa- 
tering, there  might  as  well  be  no  paths  at  all. 
Nobody  thinks  of  walking  in  my  garden. 
Even  May  glides  along  with  a  delicate  and 
trackless  step,  like  a  swan  through  the  water; 
and  we,  its  two-footed  denizens,  are  fain  to 
treat  it  as  if  it  were  really  a  saloon,  and  go 
out  for  a  walk  towards  sun-set,  just  as  if  we 
had  not  been  sitting  in  the  open  air  all  day. 

What  a  contrast  from  the  quiet  garden  to 
the  lively  street !  Saturday  night  is  always  a 
time  of  stir  and  bustle  in  our  Village,  and 
this  is  Whitsun-Eve,  the  pleasantest  Saturday 
of  all  the  year,  when  London  journeymen 
and  servant  lads  and  lasses  snatch  a  short 
holiday  to  visit  their  families.  A  short  and 
precious  holiday,  the  happiest  and  liveliest 
of  any ;  for  even  the  gambols  and  merry- 
makings of  Christmas  offer  but  a  poor  enjoy- 
ment, compared  with  the  rural  diversions,  the 
Mayings,  revels,  and  cricket-matches  of  Whit^ 
suntide. 

We  ourselves  are  to  have  a  cricket-match 

*  Sphynz  ligoitri.  privet  hawk^moth. 


on  Monday,  not  played  by  the  men,  who, 
since  a  certain  misadventure  with  the  Beech* 
hillers,  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  rather  chap- 
fallen,  but  by  the  boys,  who,  xealous  for  the 
honour  of  their  parish,  and  headed  by  their 
bold  leader,  Ben  Kirby,  marched  in  a  body  to 
our  antagonists'  ground  the  Sunday  after  our 
melancholy  defeat,  challenged  the  boys  of 
that  proud  hamlet,  and  beat  them  out  and  out 
on  the  spot.  Never  was  a  more  signal  vio- 
tory.  Our  boys  enjoyed  this  triumph  with  so 
little  moderation  that  it  had  like  to  have  pro- 
duced a  very  tragical  catastrophe.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  Beech-hill  youngsters,  a  capital 
bowler,  by  name  Amos  Stone,  enraged  past 
all  bearing  by  the  crowing  of  his  adversaries, 
flung  the  ball  at  Ben  Kirby  with  so  true  an 
aim,  that  if  that  sagacious  leader  had  not 
warily  ducked  his  head  when  he  saw  it  com- 
ing, there  would  probably  have  been  a  coro- 
ner's inquest  on  the  case,  and  Amos  Stone 
would  have  been  tried  for  manslaughter.  He 
let  fly  with  such  vengeance,  that  the  cricket- 
ball  was  found  embedded  in  a  bank  of  clay 
one  hundred  yards  off,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
cannot-shot.  Tom  Coper  and  Farmer  Thack- 
um,  the  umpires,  both  say  that  they  never 
saw  so  tremendous  a  ball.  If  Amos  Stone 
live  to  be  a  man,  (I  mean  to  say  if  he  be  not 
hanged  first,)  he  Ml  be  a  pretty  player.  He 
is  coming  here  on  Monday  with  his  party  to 
play  the  return  match,  the  umpires  having  re- 
spectively engaged  Farmer  Thackum  that 
'  Amos  shall  keep  the  peace,  Tom  Coper  that 
Ben  shall  give  no  unnecessary  or  wanton  pro- 
vocation—  a  nicely-worded  and  lawyer-like 
clause,  and  one  that  proves  that  Tom  Coper 
hath  his  doubts  of  the  young  gentleman's 
discretion ;  and,  of  a  truth,  so  have  L  I 
would  not  be  Ben  Kirby 's  surety,  cautiously 
as  the  security  is  worded, -^ no!  not  for  a 
white  double  dahlia,  the  present  object  of  my 
ambition. 

This  village  of  ours  is  swarming  to-night 
like  a  hive  of  bees,  and  all  the  church-bells 
round  are  pouring  out  their  merriest  peals,  as 
if  to  call  them  together.  I  must  try  to  give 
■some  notion  of  the  various  figures. 

First  there  is  a  group  suited  to  Teniers,  a 
cluster  of  out-of-door  customers  of  the  Rose, 
old  benchers  of  the  inn,  who  sit  round  a  table 
smoking  and  drinking  in  high  solemnity  to 
the  sound  of  Timothy^s  fiddle.  Next,  a  mass 
of  eager  boys,  the  combatants  of  Monday, 
who  are  surrounding  the  shoemaker's  shop, 
where  an  invisible  hole  in  their  ball  is  mended 
by  Master  Keep  himself,  under  the  joint  su- 
perintendence of  Ben  Kirby  and  Tom  Coper. 
Ben  showing  much  verbal  respect  and  out- 
ward deference  for  his  umpire's  judgment 
and  experience,  but  managing  to  fel  the  ball 
done  his  own  way  after  ^1 ;  whilst  outside 
the  shop,  the  rest  of  the  eleven,  the  less- 
trusted  commons,  are  shouting  and  bawlinjr 
round  Joel  Brent,  who  is  twisting  the  waxed 
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twine  roond  the  handles  of  the  bats— the  poor 
beta,  which  please  nobody,  which  the  taller 
jrooUis  are  despising  as  too  little  and  too  light, 
and  the  smaller  are  abasing  as  too  heavy 
and  too  large.  Happy  critics !  winning  their 
match  can  hardly  be  a  greater  delight— even 
if  to  win  it  they  be  doomed  !  Farther  down 
the  street  is  the  pretty  black-eyed  girl,  Sally 
Wheeler,  come  home  for  a  holiday  from  B., 
escorted  by  a  tall  footman  in  a  dashing  livery, 
whom  she  is  trying  to  cnrtsy  off  before  her 
deaf  grandmother  sees  him.  I  wonder  whe- 
ther she  will  succeed ! 

Ascending  the  hill  are  two  conples  of  a  dif- 
ferent description.  Daniel  Tobb  and  his  fair 
Valentine,  walkin?  boldly  along  like  licensed 
loTcrs ;  they  have  been  asked  twice  in  church, 
and  ars  to  be  married  on  Tuesday ;  and  closely 
following  that  happy  pair,  near  each  other, 
but  not  together,  come  Jem  Tanner  and  Mabel 
Green,  the  poor  culprits  of  the  wheat-hoeing. 
Ah !  the  little  clerk  hath  not  relented  !  The 
eoorse  of  tme-Iove  doth  not  yet  run  smooth 
in  that  quarter.  Jem  dodges  along,  whistHng 
^  cherrv-rtpe,**  pretending  to  walk  by  himself, 
and  to  be  thinking  of  nobody ;  but  every  now 
and  then  he  pauses  in  his  negligent  saunter, 
and  turns  round  outright  to  steal  a  glance  at 
Mabel«  who*  on  her  part,  is  making  believe  to 
walk  with  poor  Olive  Hathaway,  the  lame 
mantua-maker,  and  even  affecting  to  talk  and 
to  listen  to  that  gentle,  humble  creature,  as 
she  points  to  the  wild  flowers  on  the  common, 
and  the  lan^bs  and  children  disporting  amongst 
the  gorse,  but  whose  thoughts  and  eyes  are 
evidently  fixed  on  Jem  Tanner,  as  she  meets 
his  backward  glance  with  a  blushing  smile, 
and  half  springs  forward  to  meet  him ;  whilst 
Olive  has  broken  off  the  conversation  as  soon 
as  she  perceived  the  pre-occupation  of  her 
companion,  and  begun  humming,  perhaps 
noconaciously,  two  or  three  lines  of  Burns, 
whose  **  Whistle  and  I  Ml  come  to  thee,  my 
love,'^  and  **  GVe  me  a  glance  of  thy  bonnie 
black  ee,"  were  never  better  exemplified  than 
in  the  coople  before  her.  Really  it  is  curious 
to  watdt  them,  and  to  see  how  gradually  the 
attraction  of  this  tantalizing  vicinity  becomes 
irresistible,  and  the  rustic  lover  rushes  to  his 
pretty  mistress  like  the  needle  to  the  magnet. 
On  they  go,  trusting  to  the  deepening  twilight, 
to  the  little  clerk's  absence,  to  the  go^-homour 
of  the  hsppy  lads  and  lasses,  who  are  passing 
and  repassing  on  all  sides— or  rather,  perhaps, 
in  a  happy  oblivion  of  the  cross  uncle,  the ' 
kind  villagers,  the  squinting  lover,  and  the 
whole  world.  On  they  trip,  linked  arm-in- 
arm,  be  trying  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  glow- 
ing face  under  her  bonnet,  and  she  hanging 
down  her  head  and  avoiding  his  gaze  with  a 
mixtore  of  modesty  and  coquetry,  which  well 
becomes  the  rural  beauty.  On  they  go,  with 
a  reality  and  intensity  of  affection,  which 
roust  overcome  all  obstacles ;  and  poor  Olive 
follows  with  an  evident  sympathy  in  their 


happiness,  which  makes  her  almost  as  envia- 
ble as  they;  and  we  .pursue  our  walk  amidst 
the  moonshine  and  the  nightingales,  with  Jacob 
Frost's  cart  looming  in  the  distance,  and  the 
merry  sounds  of  Whitsun-tide,  the  shout,  the 
laugh,  and  the  song  echoing  all  around  usy 
like  ^*  noises  of  the  air." 
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About  the  centre  of  a  deep,  winding,  and 
woody  lane,  in  our  neighbouring  village  of 
Aberleigh,  stands  an  old  farm-house,  whose 
stables,  out-buildings,  and  ample  barn-yard, 
have  a  peculiarly  forlorn  and  deserted  appear- 
ance ;  they  can,  in  fact,  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  occupied  ;  the  person  who  rents  the  land, 
preferring  to  live  at  a  large  farm  about  a  mile 
distant,  leaving  this  lonely  house  to  the  care 
of  a  labourer  and  his  wife,  who  reside  in  one 
end,  and  have  the  charge  of  a  few  colts  and 
heifers,  that  run  in  the  orchard  and  an  adjoin- 
ing meadow;  while  the  vacant  rooms  are 
tenanted  by  a  widow  in  humble  circumstances, 
and  her  young  family. 

The  house  is  beautifully  situated ;  deep, 
as  I  have  said,  in  a  narrow  woody  lane,  which 
winds  between  high  banks,  now  feathered 
with  hazel,  now  studded  with  pollards  and 
forest  trees;  until  opposite  Kibe's  farm,  it 
widens  sufficiently  to  admit  a  large  clear  pond, 
round  which  the  hedge,  closely  and  regularly 
set,  with  a  row  of  tall  elms,  sweeps  in  a  grace- 
ful curve,  forming  for  that  bright  mirror,  a  rich 
leafy  frame.  A  little  way  farther  on,  the  lane 
widens,  and  makes  an  abrupt  winding,  as  it  is 
crossed  by  a  broad  shallow  stream,  a  branch 
of  the  Loddon,  which  comes  meandering  along 
from  a  chain  of  beautiful  meadows,  then  turns 
in  a  narrower  channel,  bv  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  finally  spreads  itself  into  a  large  piece  of 
water,  almost  a  lakelet,  amidst  the  rushes  and 
willows  of  Hartley  Moor.  A  foot-bridge  is 
Bung  over  the  stream,  where  it  crosses  the  lane, 
which,  with  a  giant  oak  growing  on  the  b:mk, 
and  throwing  its  broad  branches  far  on  the 
opposite  side,  forms,  in  every  season,  a  pretty 
rural  picture. 

Kibe's  farm  is  as  picturesque  as  its  situation; 
very  old,  very  irregular,  with  Gfable-eods,  clus- 
tered chimneys,  casement  wmdows,  a  large 
porch,  and  a  sort  of  square  wing,  juttin?  out 
even  with  the  porch,  and  covered  with  a  luxu- 
riant vine,  which  has  quite  the  effect,  espe- 
cially when  seen  by  moon-light,  of  an  ivy- 
mantled  tower.  On  one  side,  extend  the  ample, 
but  disused  farm-buildings,  on  the  other,  the 
old  orchard,  whose  trees  are  so  wild,  so  hoary, 
and  so  huge,  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  fruit 
forest.  Behind  the  house  is  an  ample  kitchen 
garden,  and  before,  a  neat  flower-court,  the 
exclusive  demesne  of  Mrs.  Lucas  and  her 
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family,  to  whom  indeed,  the  labourer,  John 
Miles,  and  his  good  wife  Dinah,  served,  in 
some  sort,  as  domestics. 

Mrs.  Lucas  had  known  far  better  days ;  her 
husband  had  been  an  officer,  and  died  fightingr 
bravely  in  one  of  the  great  victories  of  the  last 
war,  leaving  her  with  three  children,  one  lovely 
boy,  and  two  delicate  girls,  to  struggle  through 
the  world,  as  best  she  might.  She  was-  an 
accomplished  woman,  and  at  first  settled  in  a 
great  town,  and  endeavoured  to  improve  her 
small  income  by  teaching  mosicand  languages. 
But  she  was  country-bred ;  her  children  too 
had  been  born  in  the  country,  amidst  the 
sweetest  recesses  of  the  New  Forest,  and 
pining  herself  for  liberty,  and  solitude,  and 
green  fields,  and  fresh  air,  she  soon  began  to 
rancy  that  her  children  were  visibly  deterior- 
ating in  health  and  appearance,  and  pining  for 
them  also ;  and  finding  that  her  old  servant, 
Dinah  Miles,  was  settled  with  her  husband  in 
this  deserted  farm-house,  she  applied  to  his 
master,  to  rent,  for  a  few  months,  the  unten- 
anted apartments,  came  to  Aberleigh,  and  fixed 
there  apparently  for  life. 

We  lived  in  different  parishes,  and  she  de- 
clined company,  so  that  I  seldom  met  Mrs. 
Lucas,  and  baa  lost  sight  of  her  for  some  time, 
retaining  merelv  a  general  recollection  of  the 
mild,  plaeid,  elegant  mother,  surrounded  by 
three  rosy,  romping,  bright^yed  children, 
when  the  arrival  of  an  intimate  friend  at  Aber- 
leigh vicarage,  caused  me  frequently  to  pass 
the  lonely  farm-house,  and  threw  this  interest- 
ing family  a^in  under  my  observation. 

The  first  time  that  I  saw  them,  was  on  a 
bright  summer  evening,  when  the  nightingale 
was  yet  in  the  coppice,  the  briar-rose  blossom- 
ing in  the  hedge,  and  the  sweet  scent  of  the 
bean-fields  penuming  the  air.  Mrs.  Lucas, 
still  lovely  and  elegant,  though  somewhat 
faded  and  care-worn,  was  walking  pensively 
up  and  down  the  grass*>path  of  the  pretty 
flower-court:  her  eldest  daughter,  a  rosy  bright 
brunette,  with  her  dark  hair  floating  in  all  di- 
rections, was  darting  about  like  a  bird  :  now 
tying  up  the  pinks,  now  watering  the  gera- 
niums ;  now  collecting  the  fallen  rose-leaves 
into  the  straw  bonnet,  which  dandled  from  her 
arm;  and  now  feeding  a  brooclof  bantams 
from  a  little  barley  measure,  which  that  saga- 
cious and  active  colony  seemed  to  recognise  as 
if  by  instinct,  coming,  long  before  she  called 
them,  at  their  swif^st  pace,  between  a  ran 
and  a  fly,  to  await  with  their  usual  noisy  and 
bustling  patience,  the  showers  of  grain,  which 
she  flung  to  them  across  the  paling.  It  was  a 
beautiful  picture  of  youth,  and  health,  and 
happiness ;  and  her  clear,  gay  voice,  and  bril* 
liant  smile,  accorded  well  with  her  shape  and 
motion,  as  light  as  a  butterfly,  and  as  wild  as 
the  wind.  A  beautiful  picture  was  that  rosy 
lass  of  fifteen,  in  her  unconscious  loveliness, 
and  I  might  have  continued  gazing  upon  her 
longer,  had  I  not  been  attracted  by  an  object 


no  less  charming,  although  in  a  ymj  diffeiwit 
way. 

It  was  a  slight  elegant  girl,  appaiently  about 
a  year  younger  than  the  pretty  romp  of  the, 
flower-garden,  not  unlike  her  in  form  and 
feature,  but  totally  distinct  in  colouring  and 
expression. 

She  sate  in  the  old  porch,  wreathed  with 
jessamine  and  honeysuckle,  with  the  western 
sun  floating  round  her  like  a  glory,  and  dis- 
playing the  singular  beauty  of  her  chestnut 
naif,  brown,  with  a  golden  light,  and  the  ex- 
ceeding delicacy  of  her  smooth  and  finely* 
grained  complexion,  so  pale,  and  yet  so  health- 
ful. Her  whole  face  and  form  had  a  bending 
and  statue-like  grace,  increased  by  the  adjust- 
ment of  her  splendid  hair,  which  viras  parted 
on  her  white  forehead,  and  gathered  up  behind 
in  a  large  knot,  a  natural  coronet.  Her  eye* 
brows,  and  long  ey&*l ashes,  were  a  few  shades 
darker  than  her  hair,  and  singularly  rich  and 
beautiful.  She  was  plaiting  straw,  rapidly, 
and  skilfully,  and  bent  over  her  work  with  a 
mild  and  placid  attention,  a  sedate  pensiveness 
that  did  not  belong  to  her  age,  and  which  con* 
trasted  strangely  and  sadly  with  the  gaiety  of 
her  laughing  and  brilliant  sister,  who  at  this 
moment  darted  up  to  her  with  a  handful  of 
pinks  and  some  groundsel.  Jessy  received 
them  with  a  smile :  such  a  smile !  spoke  n 
few  sweet  words,  in  a  sweet  sighing  voice ; 
put  the  flowers  in  her  bosom,  and  the  ground- 
sel in  the  cage  of  a  linnet  that  hung  near  her; 
and  then  resumed  her  seat,  and  her  work^  imi- 
tating, better  than  I  have  ever  heaz^  them  imi- 
tated, the  various  notes  of  a  nightingale,  who 
was  singing  in  the  opposite  hedge,  whilst  J, 
ashamed  of  loitering  longer,  passed  on. 

The  next  time  1  saw  her,  my  interest  in  this 
lovely  creature  was  increased  tenfold,  for  I 
then  knew  that  Jessy  was  blind ;  a  misfortune 
always  so  touching,  especially  in  early  youth, 
and  in  her  case  rendered  peculiar  affecting  by 
the  personal  character  of  the  individual.  We 
soon  became  acquainted,  and  even  intimate, 
under  the  benign  auspices  of  the  kind  mistress 
of  the  vicarage,  and  every  interview  served  to 
increase  the  interest  excited  by  the  whole  fam- 
ily, and  most  of  all,  by  the  sweet  blind  girl. 

Never  was  any  human  being  more  gentle, 
generous  and  grateful,  or  more  unfeigned Ij 
resigned  to  her  great  calamity  $  the  peosive- 
ness  that  marked  her  character  arose,  as  I  soon 
perceived,  from  a  different  source.  Her  blind* 
ness  had  been  of  recent  occurrence,  arising 
from  inflammation,  unskilfully  treated,  and 
was  pronounced  incurable ;  but  from  coming 
on  80  lately,  it  admitted  of  several  alleviations^ 
of  which  she  was  accustomed  to  speak  with  a 
devout  and  tender  gratitude*  '^She  could 
work,^*  she  said,  '^as  well  as  ever;  and  cut 
out,  and  write,  and  dress  herself,  and  keep  ihe 
keys,  and  run  errands  in  the  house  she  knew 
so  well,  without  making  any  mistake  or  cod- 
fttsion.     Beading,  to  be  sure,  she  had  been 
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foteed  to  give  op,  and  drawing,  and  some  i 
day  or  other  she  would  show  me,  only  that 
it  seemed  so  vain,  some  verses  which  her 
brother  WiUiam  had  written  upon  a  group  of 
wild  fiowers  which  she  had  begun  before  her 
misfortane.    Oh  !  it  was  almost  worth  while 
to  be  blind,  to  be  the  subject  of  such  verse, 
and  the  object  of  such  affection.     Her  dear 
mamma  was   very  good  to  her,  and  so  was 
Emma,  but  William !  oh  she  wished  that  I 
knew  William !  no  one  could  be  so  kind  as 
he !  oh  it  was  impossible !    He  read  to  her, 
he  talked  to  her,  he  walked  with  her,  he  taught 
her  to  feel  confidence  in  walking  alone;  he 
had  made  for  her  the  wooden  steps  up  the 
high  baok  which  led  to  Kibe's  meadow.     He 
bad  pat  the  hand-rail  on  the  old  bridge,  so 
that  now  she  could  get  across  without  danger, 
even  when  the  brook  was  flooded.     He  had 
tamed  her  linnet;    he  had    constructed  the 
wooden  frame,  by  the  aid  of  which  she  could 
write  so  comfortably  and  evenly ;  could  write 
letters  to  him,  and  say  her  own  self,  all  that 
she  felt  of  love  and  gratitude;  and  that,"  she 
continued  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  was  her  cbi^ 
comfort  now,  for  William  was  gone,  and  they 
should  never  meet  again;    never  alive,  that 
she  was  sure  of,  she  knew  it."    **  But  why, 
Jessy  V*    **  Oh  because  William  was  so  much 
too  ffood  for  this  world,  there  was  nobody 
like  Wflitam  !  and  he  was  gone  for  a  soldier. 
Old  General  Lucas,  her  father's  uncle,  had 
sent  for  him  abroad,  had  given  him  a  com- 
mission in  bis  regiment,  and  he  would  never 
come  home,  at  least  they  should  never  meet 
again,  of  that  she  was  sure — she  knew  it!" 
Tliis  persuasion  was  evidently  the  master 
gri^f  of  poor  Jessy's  life ;  the  cause,  which 
far  more  than  her  blindness,  faded  her  cheek, 
and  saddened  her  spirit.    How  it  had  arisen, 

00  one  knew,  partly  perhaps  from  some  lurk- 
me  superstition,  some  idle  word,  or  idler  omen 
which  had  taken  root  in  her  mind,  nourished 
by  the  calamity  which,  in  other  respects,  she 

,  bore  so  calmly,  but  which  left  her  so  often  in 
darkness  and  loneliness,  to  brood  over  her 

!own  gloomy  forebodings;  partly  from  her 
trembling  sensibility,  and  partly  from  the 
delicacy  of  frame  and  of  habit,  which  had 
always  characterized  the  object  of  her  love, 
a  slender  youth,  whose  ardent  spirit  was  but 
too  apt  to  overtask  his  body. 

However  it  found  admittance,  therr.  the  pre- 
sentiment was,  hinn;iHg  like  •!  dark  cloud  over 
the  son^shine  of  leSHv's  young  life.    Reason- 

1  ing  was  useless ;  tney  know  little  of  the 
passions  who  seek  to  argue  with  that  most 
intractable  of  them  all,  the  fear  that  is  born 
of  love.  So  Mrs.  Lucas  and  Emma  tried  to 
amuse  away  these  sad  thoughts,  trusting  to 
time,  to  William's  letters,  and  above  all.  to 
WiJ llamas  return  to  eradicate  the  evil.  The 
lettrrs  came  punctually  and  gaily;  letters 
that  might  have  quieted  the  heart  of  any  sister 

'in  Eoglandf  except  the  fluttering  heart  of 


Jessy  Lucas.  William  spoke  of  improved 
health,  of  increased  strength,  of  actual  pro- 
motion, and  expected  recall.  At  last  he  even 
announced  his  return,  under  auspices  the  most 

fratifying  to  his  mother,  and  the  most  bene- 
cial  to  tier  family.  The  regiment  was  or- 
dered home,  and  the  old  and  wealthy  relation, 
under  whose  protection  he  had  already  risen 
so  rapidly,  had  expressed  his  intention  to  ac- 
company him  to  Kibe's  farm,  to  be  introduced 
to  his  nephew's  widow,  and  daughters,  es- 
pecially Jessy,  for  whom  he  expressed  him- 
self greatly  interested.  A  letter  from  General 
Lucas  himself,  which  arrived  by  the  same 
post,  was  still  more  explicit;  it  adduced  the 
son's  admirable  character,  and  exemplary 
conduct,  as  reasons  for  befriending  the  mother, 
and  avowed  his  design  of  providing  for  each 
of  his  young  relations,  and  of  maiiing  Wil- 
liam his  heir. 

For  half  an  hour  after  the  first  hearing  of 
these  letters,  Jessy  was  happy ;  till  the  peril 
of  a  winter  voyage,  for  it  was  deep  January, 
crossed  her  imagination,  and  checked  her  joy. 
At  length,  long  before  they  were  expected, 
another  letter  arrived,  dated  Portsmouth. 
Thoy  had  sailed  by  the  next  vessel  to  that 
which  conveyed  their  previous  despatches, 
and  niight  be  expected  hourly  at  Kibe's  farm. 
The  voyage  was  past,  safely  past,  and  the 
weight  seemed  now  really  taken  from  Jessy's 
•heart.  She  raised  her  sweet  face,  and  smiled ; 
yet  still  it  was  a  fearful  and  trembling  joy, 
and  somewhat  of  fear  was  mingled  even  with 
the  very  intensity  of  her  hope. 

It  had  been  a  time  of  wind  and  rain,  and 
the  Loddon,  the  beautiful  Loddon,  always  so 
affluent  in  water,  had  overflowed  its  bounda- 
ries, and  swelled  the  smaller  streams  which 
it  fed  into  torrents.  The  brook  which  crossed 
Kibe's  lane,  had  washed  away  part  of  the 
foot-bridge,  destroying  poor  William's  railing, 
and  was  still  foaming  and  dashing,  like  a 
cataract.  Now  this  was  the  nearest  way ; 
and  if  William  should  insist  on  coming  that 
way !  To  be  sure,  the  carriage-road  was 
round  by  Grazeley  Green,  but  to  cross  the 
road  would  save  half  a  mile ;  and  William, 
dear  William,  would  never  think  of  danger, 
to  get  to  those  whom  he  loved.  These  were 
Jessy's  thoughts;  the  fear  seemed  impossl^ 
ble,  for  no  postilion  would  think  of  breasting 
that  roaring  stream;  but  the  fond  sister's 
heart  was  fluttering  like  a  new-caught  bird^ 
and  she  feared  she  knew  not  what. 

All  day  she  paced  the  little  court,  and  stop- 
ped and  listened,  and  listened  and  stopped. 
About  sun-set,  with  the  nice  sense  of  sound, 
which  seemed  to  come  with  her  fearful  calam- 
ity, and  that  fine  sense  quickened  by  anxiety, 
expectation,  and  love,  she  heard,  she  thought 
she  heard,  she  was  sure  she  heard  the  sound 
of  a  carriage  rapidly  advancing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream.  **  It  is  only  the  noise  of 
the  rushing  waters,"  cried  Emma.    **I  hear 
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a  carriage,  the  horses,  the  wheels,*'  replied 
Jessy ;  and  darted  off  at  once,  with  the  double 
parpose  of  meetingr  William  and  wamingr  the 
postilion  against  crossing  the  stream.  Emma 
and  her  mother  followed,  fast!  fast!  bat 
what  speed  could  vie  with  Jessy *s,  when  the 
object  was  William !  They  called,  but  she 
neither  heard  or  answered.  Before  they  had 
won  to  the  bend  in  the  lane,  she  had  reached 
the  brook,  and  long  before  either  of  her  pur- 
suers had  gained  the  bridge,  her  foot  had 
slipt,  from  the  wet  and  tottering  plank,  and 
she  was  borne  resistlessly  down  the  stream. 
Assistance  was  immediately  procured  ;  men, 
and  boats,  and  ropes;  for  the  sweet  blind 
girl  was  beloyed  by  all ;  and  many  a  poor 
roan  perilled  his  life,  in  a  fruitless  endeavour 
to  save  Jessy  Lucas.  And  William  too,  was 
there,  for  Jessy's  quickened  sense  had  not 
deceived  her.  William  was  there,  strug- 
gling with  all  the  strength  of  love  and  agony, 
to  rescue  that  dear  and  helpless  creature ; 
but  every  effort,  although  he  persevered,  till 
he  too  was  taken  out  senseless— every  effort 
was  vain.  The  fair  corse  was  recovered, 
but  life  was  extinct.  Poor  Jessy's  prediction 
was  verified  to  the  letter;  and  the  brother 
and  his  favourite  sister  never  met  again. 


A  COUNTRY  BARBER. 

In  the  little  primitive  town  of  Cranley, 
where  I  spent  the  first  few  years  of  my  life-^ 
a  town  which,  but  for  the  distinction  of  a 
market  and  a  post-office,  might  have  passed 
for  a  moderately-sized  village — the  houses  in 
that  part  of  the  great  western  road  which 
passed  through  it,  were  so  tumbled  about,  so 
intermixed  with  garden  walls,  garden  palings, 
and  garden  hedges,  to  say  nothing  of  stables, 
farm-yards,  pigsties  and  barns,  that  it  dero- 
gated nothing  from  the  dignity  of  the  hand- 
some and  commodious  dwelling  in  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  be  born,  that  its  next-door 
neighbour  was  a  barber's  shop,  a  real,  genu- 
ine, old-fashioned  barber's  shop,  consisting 
of  a  low-browed  cottage,  with  a  pole  before 
it;  a  basin,  as  bright  as  Mambrino's  helmet, 
in  the  window;  a  half-hatch  always  open, 
through  which  was  visible  a  little  dusty  hole, 
where  a  few  wigs,  on  battered  wooden  blocks, 
were  ranged  round  a  comfortable  shaving 
chair;  and  a  legend  over  the  door,  in  which 
**  William  Skinner,  wig-maker,  hair-dresser, 
and  barber,"  was  set  forth  in  yellow  letters 
on  a  blue  ground.  I  left  Cranley  before  I 
was  four  years  old ;  and,  next  to  a  certain 
huge  wax-doll,  called  Sophy,  who  died  the 
usual  death  of  wax-dolls,  by  falling  out  of 
the  nursery  window,  the  most  vivid  and  the 
pleasantest  of  my  early  recollections  is  our 
good  neighbour  Will  Skinner — for  by  that  en» 


dearing  abbreviation  he  was  called  every- 
where but  in  his  own  inscription.  So  agree- 
able, indeed,  is  the  impression  which  he  has 
left  on  my  memory,  that  although,  doubtless, 
the  he-people  find  it  more  convenient  to  shave 
themselves,  and  to  dispense  with  wigs  and 
powder,  yet  I  cannot  help  regretting,  the  more 
for  his  sake,  the  decline  ar^  extinction  of  a 
race,  which,  besides  figuring  so  notably  in 
the  old  novels  and  comedies,  formed  so  genial 
a  link  between  the  higher  and  lower  orders 
of  society ;  supplying  to  the  rich  the  most 
familiar  of  followers  and  most  harmless  of 
gossips. 

It  certainly  was  not  Will  Skinner*s  beanty 
that  caught  my  fancy.  His  person  was  hardly 
of  the  kind  to  win  a  lady's  favour,  even  al- 
though that  lady  were  only  four  years  of  age. 
He  was  an  elderly  man,  with  an  infirm  feeble 
step,  which  gave  him  the  air  of  being  older 
than  he  was ;  a  lank,  long,  stooping  figure, 
which  seemed  wavering  m  the  wind  like  a 
powder-puff;  a  spare  wrinkled  visage,  with 
the  tremulous  appearance  about  the  mouth 
and  cheeks  which  results  from  extreme  thin- 
ness ;  a  pale  complexion ;  scanty  white  hair ; 
and  a  beard  considerably  longer  than  beseem- 
ed his  craft. 

Neither  did  his  apparel  serve  greatly  to  set 
off  his  lean  and  wrinkled  person.  It  was 
usually  composed  wi thin-doors,  of  a  faded 
linen  jacket ;  without,  of  a  grey  pepper-and- 
salt  coat,  repaired  with  black ;  ooth  some- 
what the  worse  for  wear ;  both  *'  a  world  too 
wide  for  his  shrunk "  sides,  and  both  well 
covered  with  powder.  Dusty  as  a  miller  was 
Will  Skinner.  Even  the  hat,  which  by  fre- 
quent reverential  applications  of  his  finger  and 
thumb,  had  become  moulded  into  a  perpetual 
form  of  salutation,  was  almost  as  richly  frost- 
ed as  a  church-warden's  wig.  Add  to  this  a 
white  apron,  with  a  comb  sticking  out  of  the 
pocket ;  shoes  clnrosily  patched— poor  Will 
was  his  own  cobbler;  blue  stockings,  indiffer- 
ently darned— he  was  to  boot  his  own  semp- 
stress ;  and  a  ragged  white  cravat,  marvel- 
lously badly  ironed— for  he  was  also  his  own 
washerwoman ;  and  the  picture  will  be  com- 
plete. 

Good  old  man !  I  see  him  in  my  roind*6 
eye  at  this  moment ;  lean,  wrinkled,  shabby, 
poor,  slow  of  speech,  ungainly  of  aspect; 
yet  pleasant  to  look  at,  and  delightful  to  re- 
collect, in  spite  of  rags,  ugliness,  age,  and 
Coverty.  It  was  the  contented  expression  of 
is  withered  countenance,  the  cheerfol  humil- 
ity of  his  deportment,  and  the  overflowing 
kindness  of  his  temper,  that  rendered  Will 
Skinner  so  |reneral  a  favourite.  There  was 
nothing  withm  his  small  power  that  he  was 
not  ready  to  undertake  for  any  body.  At 
home  in  every  house,  and  conversant  in  every 
business,  he  was  the  universal  help  of  the 
place.  Poor  he  was  certainly,  as  poor  as 
well  could  be,  and  lonely ;  for  he  had  been 
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ennwed  in  loTe  in  his  youth,  and  lived  alone 
in  hi9  little  tenement,  with  no  other  compan* 
ions  than  his  wig-blocks  and  a  tame  starling, 
(•'  pretty  company"  he  nsed  to  call  them) ; 
bat  destitute  as  he  was  of  worldly  {roods,  and 
althoufiih  people  lored  to  talk  of  htm  with  a 
kind  of  grentle  pity,  I  have  always  considered 
him  as  one  of  the  happiest  persons  of  my  ?ic- 
qnaintance ;  one  '*  who  suffered  all  as  sufier- 
insr  nothinw;*'  a  philosopher  rather  of  tem- 
perament than  of  reason ;  the  only  man  in  the 
parish,  as  mine  host  of  the  Swnn  nsed  to  ob- 
serre,  ••who  was  foolish  enoutrh  to  take  a 
drink  of  small-heer  as  thankfully  as  a  draaght 
of  donble  ale.** 

His  foTtnnes  had,  at  one  time,  nssnmed  a 
more  flourishing  aspect.    Our  little  insignifi- 
cant town  was  one  of  the  richest  1i rings  in 
England,  and  had  been  held  by  the  Bishop  of 
•  •  ♦,  in  conjunction  with  his  very  poor  see. 
He  resided  nearly  half  the  year  at  Cranley 
Rectory,  and  was  the  strenuous  friend  and 
patron  of  our  friend  Will.     A  most  orthodox 
person  at  all  points  was  the  bishop,  porlly, 
comely,  and  important ;  one  who  had  won  his 
way  to  the  Bench  by  learning  and  merit,  and 
was  rather  more  finical  about  his  episcopal 
decorations,  and  more  jealous  of  his  episcopal 
dignity,  than  a  man  early  accnstomed  to  arti- 
ficial distinctions  is  apt  to  be.     He  omitted  no 
opportunity  of  rustling  and  bustling  in  a  silk 
apron ;  assumed  the  lawn  sleeves  whenever  it 
was  possible  to  introduce  those  inconvenient 
bat  pleasant  appendages  to  the  clerical  cos- 
tome:  and  was  so  precise  in  the  article  of 
pt*mkes,  as  to  have  had  one  constructed  in 
London  on  the  exact  model  of  the  caxon  worn 
by  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which 
our  orthodox  divine  appears  to  have  considor- 
ed  as  a  tort  of  regnlation  wig.     Now  this 
magnificent  cauliflower,  (for  such  it  was),  had 
never  been  frosted  to  his  Lordship^s  satisfac- 
tion until  it  came  under  the  hands  of  Will 
Skinner,  who  was  immediately  appointed  his 
shaver,  wig-dresser,  and  wig-maker  in  ordi- 
nary, and  recommended  by  him  to  all   the 
beeirds  and  caxons  in  the  neighbourhood.    Nor 
did  the  kindness  of  his  right  reverend  patron 
end  here.     Pleased  with  his  barber's  sim- 
plicity and  decency  of  demeanour,  as  well  as 
with  the  zealous  manner  in  which  he  led  the 
psalmody  at  church,  quivering  forth  in  a  high 
thin  voice  the  strains  of  Hopkins  and  Stern- 
bold,  the  good  Bishop  determined  to  promote 
htm  in  that  line;  appointed  him  to  the  sex- 
'  tonshtn  which  happened  to  fall  vacant ;  and 
eausea  him  to  officiate  as  deputy  to  David 
Hant,  the  parish-clerk^- a  man  of  eighty, 
worn  Mt  in  the  service,  and  now  bed-ridden 
wifh  the  rheumatism— with  a  complete  under- 
standing that  he  should  succeed  to  the  post, 
as  soon  as  David  was  fairly  deposited  in  the 
chorch-yard.    These  were  comfortable  pros- 
pects.   But,  alas !  the  Bishop,  a  hale  man  of 
Itiity,  fasppened  to  die  first ;  and  his  successor 


in  the  rectory,  a  little,  thin,  bald-headed  person, 
as  sharp  as  a  needle,  who  shaved  himself  and 
wore  no  wigs,  took  such  a  disgust  at  certain 
small  irregularities,  such  as  marking  the  even- 
ing lessons  instead  of  the  morning,  forgetting 
to  say  Amen  in  the  proper  place,  and  other 
mistaKes  committed  in  his  trepidation  by  the 
clerk-deputy  when  the  new  incumbent  came 
to  read  in,  that,  instead  of  the  translation  to  a 
higher  post,  which  poor  Will  anticipated,  he 
was  within  an  ace  of  losing  his  sextonship, 
which  he  was  only  permitted  to  retain,  on 
condition  of  never  raising  his  voice  again  in 
a  stave  so  long  as  he  lived  ;  the  rector,  a  mu- 
sical amateur,  having  been  so  excruciated  by 
Will's  singing,  as  to  be  fain  to  stop  his  ears. 
Thus  ended  all  his  hopes  of  church  prefer* 
ment. 

After  this  disaster,  the  world  began  to  go 
ill  with  him.  People  learnt  to  shave  them- 
selves, that  was  a  great  evil;  they  took  to 
wearing  their  own  hair,  that  was  a  greater ; 
and  when  the  French  revolution  and  cropped 
heads  came  into  fashion,  and  powder  and  hair- 
dressing  went  out,  such  was  the  defalcation 
of  his  customers,  and  the  desolate  state  of  his 
trade,  that  poor  Will,  in  spite  of  the  small ness ! 
of  his  wants,  and  the  equanimity  of  his  spirit, 
found  himself  nearly  at  his  wit's  end.  In  this 
dilemma  he  resolved  to  turn  his  hand  to  other 
employments;  and  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  famous  trout  stream,  and  becoming 
possessed  of  a  tattered  copy  of  Izaak  Walton's 
Complete  Angler,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
construction  of  artificial  flies;  in  which  deli- 
cate manufactnre,  facilitated  doubtless  by  his 
dexterity  in  wig-weaving,  he  soon  became  de- 
servedly eminent. 

This  occupation  he  usually  followed  in  his 
territory,  the  church-yard,  as  pleasant  a  place 
to  be  buried  in  as  heart  could  desire,  occupy- 
ing a  gentle  eminence  by  the  side  of  Cranley 
Down,  on  which  the  cricketers  of  that  crick- 
eting country  used  to  muster  two  elevens  for 
practice,  almost  every  fine  evening,  from  Eas- 
ter to  Michaelmas.  Thither  Will,  who  had 
been  a  cricketer  himself  in  his  youth,  and  still 
loved  the  wind  of  a  ball,  used  to  resort  on 
summer  afternoons;  perching  himself  on  a 
large  square  raised  monument,  whose  very 
inscription  was  worn  away,  a  spreading  lime* 
tree  above  his  head,  Izaak  Walton  before  him, 
and  his  implements  of  trade  at  his  side.  I 
never  read  that  delicious  book  without  remem- 
bering how  Will  Skinner  used  to  stndy  it. 
Skipping  the  fine  pastoral  poetry,  and  still 
more  poetical  prose  of  the  dialogues,  and  por- 
ing over  the  notes,  as  a  housekeeper  pores 
over  the  receipts  in  the  Cook's  Oracle,  or  a 
journeyman  apothecary  applies  hrmself  to  the 
London  Pharmacopeia.  Curious  directions  of 
a  truth  they  were,  and  curiously  followed. 
The  very  list  of  materials  had  in  it  something 
striking  and  outlandish ;  camel's  hair,  badger's 
hair,  hog's  wool,  seal^  fur,  cock's  hackles,  a 
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heron's  neck,  a  starling's  win^,  a  mallard's 
taiU  and  the  crest  of  a  peacock ! 

lliese  and  a  thousand  such  knick-knacks, 
a  wilderness  of  fur  and  feather,  were  ranged 
beside  hhn,  with  real  nicety,  but  seeming  con- 
fusion ;  and  mingled  with  flies,  finished  or  in 
progress,  and  with  homelier  and  more  familiar 
tools,  hooks,  bristles,  shoemaker's-wax,  nee- 
dles, scissors,  marking-silk  of  all  colours,  and 
*'  barge  sail  for  dubbing.'*  And  there  he  sate, 
DOW  manufacturing  a  cannon-fly,  **  dubbing  it 
with  black  wool,  and  Isabella-coloured  mo- 
hair, and  bright  brownish  bear's  hair,  warped 
on  with  yellow  silk,  shaping  the  wings  of  the 
feather  of  a  woodcock's  wing,  and  working 
the  head  of  an  ash  colour,"  and  now  watch- 
ing Tom  Taylor's  unparagoned  bowling,  or 
throwing  away  the  half-dubbed  cannon-fly,  in 
admiration  of  Jem  Willis's  hits. 

On  this  spot  our  intimacy  commenced.  A 
spoilt  child  and  an  only  child,  it  was  my  de- 
light to  escape  from  my  nurse  and  nursery, 
and  all  the  restraint  of  female  management, 
and  to  follow  everywhere  the  dear  papa,  my 
chief  spoiler,  who  so  fully  returned  my  par- 
tiality, as  to  have  a  little  pad  constructea  on 
which  I  used  to  accompany  him  in  bis  excur- 
sions on  horseback. 

The  only  place  at  which  his  fondness  ever 
allowed  him  to  think  my  presence  burthen- 
some^was  the  cricket-grouna,  to  which  I  used 
regularly  to  follow  him  in  spite  of  all  remon- 
strance and  precaution,  causing  him  no  small 
perplexity,  as  to  how  to  bestow  me  in  safety 
during  the  game.  Will  and  the  monument 
seemed  to  offer  exactly  the  desired  refuge, 
and  our  good  neighbour  readily  consented  to 
fill  the  post  of  deputy  nursery-maid  for  the 
time,  assisted  in  the  superintendence  by  a 
Tery  beautiful  and  sagacious  black  Newfound- 
land dog,  called  Coe,  who  partly  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  partly  from  personal  affection, 
used  when  out  to  take  me  under  his  particular 
care,  and  mounted  guard  over  the  monument 
as  well  as  Will  Skinner,  who  assuredly  re- 
quired all  the  aid  that  could  be  mustered  to 
cope  with  my  vagaries. 

Poor  dear  old  man,  what  a  life  I  led  him  ! 
-—now  playing  at  bo-peep  on  one  side  of  the 
'  great  monument,  and  now  on  the  other ;  now 
crawling  away  amongst  the  green  graves; 
now  starting  up  between  two  head-stones; 
now  shouting  in  triumph  with  my  small  child- 
ish voice,  from  the  low  church-yard  wall ; 
now  gliding  round  before  him,  and  laughing 
up  in  his  face  as  he  sate.  Poor  dear  old  man ! 
with  what  undeviating  good-humour  did  he 
endure  my  naughtiness !  How  he  would  catch 
me  away  from  the  very  shadow  of  danger,  if  a 
ball  came  near!  and  how  often  did  he  inter- 
rupt his  own  labours  to  forward  my  amuse- 
ment, sliding  from  his  perch  to  gather  lime 
branches  to  stick  in  Coe  s  collar,  or  to  collect 
daisies,  buttercups,  or  ragged-robbins  to  make 
what  I  used  to  call  daisy-beds  for  my  dolL 


Perhaps  there  might  be  a  little  self-defence 
in  this  last-mentioned  kindness ;  the  picking 
to  pieces  of  fiowers  and  making  of  daisy-beds 
being,  as  Will  well  knew,  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  hindering  me  from  picking  to  pieces 
his  oak-fiies  or  May-fiies ;  or,  which  was  still 
worse,  of  constructing  others  after  my  own 
fashion  out  of  his  materials;  which,  with  m 
spirit  of  imitation  as  innocently  mischieToag 
as  a  monkey,  I  used  to  purloin  for  the  pur^ 
pose  the  moment  his  back  was  turned,  mixing 
marten's  fur  and  otter's  fur,  and  dipping  roj 
little  fingers  amongst  brown  and  red  hackles, 
with  an  audacity  (hat  would  have  tried  the 
patience  of  Job.  How  Will's  held  out  I  can- 
not imagine !  but  he  never  got  farther  than  a 
very  earnest  supplication  that  I  would  give 
over  helping  him,  a  deprecation  of  my  assist- 
ance, a  '*  pray  don't,  dear  Miss !"  that  on  rc» 
membering  the  provocation  seems  to  me  a  for- 
bearance surpassing  that  of  Grisildis.  What 
is  the  desertion  of  a  good-for-nothing  husband, 
and  even  the  cookin?  his  second  wedding  din- 
ner, (so  I  believe  the  story  runs,)  compared 
to  seeing  an  elf  of  four  years  old  mixing  and 
oversetting  the  thousand  and  one  materials  of 
fly-making !  Old  Chaucer  hath  made  the  most 
of  it,  but  in  point  of  patience  Grisildis  was 
nothing  to  Will  Skinner. 

And  yet  to  do  myself  justice,  my  intentions 
towards  my  friend  the  fly-maker,  were  perfectly 
friendly.  Mischievous  ss  I  undoubtedly  was, 
I  did  not  intend  to  do  mischief.  If  I  filched 
from  him,  I  filched  for  him ;  courted  the  cook 
for  pheasant  and  partridge  feathers;  begged 
the  old  jays  and  black-birds  which  were  bung 
up  in  terrorem  in  the  cherry-trees  from  the 
gardener,  dragged  a  great  bit  of  Turkey  carpet 
to  the  church-yard  because  I  had  heard  him 
say  that  it  made  good  dubbing;  got  into  a 
demele  with  a  peacock  in  the  neighbourhood 
from  seizing  a  piece  of  his  tail  to  form  the 
bodies  of  Will's  dragon-flies ;  and  bad  an 
affair  with  a  pig,  in  an  attempt  to  procure  that 
staple  commodity,  hog's  down.  N.B.  the  hog 
had  the  better  of  that  battle ;  and  but  for  the 
intervention  of  my  friend  Coe,  who  seeing  the 
animal  in  chase  of  me,  ran  to  the  rescue,  and 
pulled  him  back  by  the  tail,  I  might  have  raed 
my  attack  upon  those  pig's  ears  (for  behind 
them  grows  the  commodity  in  question,}  to 
this  very  hour. 

Besides  the  torment  that  I  unconsciously 
gave  him,  poor  Will  had  not  always  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  on  the  acquaintance  of 
my  faithful  follower,  Coe.  He  was,  ss  I  have 
said,  a  dog  of  great  accomplishment  and  sa- 
gacity, and  possessed  in  perfection  all  the 
tricks,  which  boys  and  servants  love  so  well 
to  teach  to  this  docile  and  noble  race.  Now 
it  so  happened  that  oor  barber,  in  the  general 
defalcation  of  wig-wearers  at  Cranley,  retained 
one  constant  customer,  a  wealthy  grocer,  who 
had  been  churchwarden  ever  since  the  Bishop's 
time,  and  still  emulated  that  regretted  prelate  I 
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ia  the  macmfioeiioe  of  his  perake;  wearing  a 
ca3NNi  Mich  as  I  have  seldom  seen  on  any  head, 
except  that  of  Mr.  Fawcelt  on  the  stage,  and 
of  Dr.  Parr  off. 

Mr.  Samnd  Saunders,  sach  was  the  name 
of  our  churchwarden,  having  had  the  calamity 
to  lose  a  wife  whom  he  had  wedded  some 
forty  years  before,  was,  as  the  talk  went,  pay- 
tag  bis  addresses  to  pretty  Jenny  Wren,  the 
bsMnaid  at  the  Swan.  Samuel  was  a  thick, 
short,  burly  person,  with  a  red  nose,  a  red 
waistcoat*  ana  a  cinnamon^oloured  coat,  alto- 
fl!8(her  a  Tery  proper  wearer  of  the  buzz  wig. 
If  all  the  men  in  Cranley  could  have  been 
ranged  in  a  row,  the  wig  would  haye  been  as- 
signed to  him,  in  right  of  look  and  demeanour, 
jost  ss  the  hats  in  one  comer  of  Hogarth's 
print.  The  Election  Ball,  can  be  put  each  on 
the  proper  head  without  difficulty.  The  man 
and  the  wig  matched  each  other.  Now  Jenny 
Wren  was  no  match  for  either.  She  was  a 
pretty,  airr,  jaunty  girl,  with  a  merry  hazel 
eye,  a  ready  smile,  and  a  nimble  tongue,  the 
arrantest  flirt  in  Cranley,  talking  to  every  beau 
in  the  parish,  but  listening  only  to  tall  Thomas, 
our  handsome  groom. 

An  ill  match  for  Samnel  Saunders  at  sixty, 
or  for  Samnel  Saunders*  wig,  was  the  pretty 
coqnette  Jenny  Wren  at  ei^teen  \  The  dis- 
parity was  painful  to  think  of.  But  it  was 
the  old  story.  Samnel  was  wealthy  and  Jenny 
poor;  and  uncles,  aunts,  friends  and  cousins 
coaxed  and  remonstrated ;  and  poor  Jenny 
pouted  and  cried,  and  vowed  fifty  times  a  day 
that  she  wonld  not  marry  him  if  he  wore  fifty 
times  as  rich ;  till  at  length,  worn  out  by  im- 

I  portanity,  exhausted  by  the  yiolence  of  her 

I  own  opposition,  offended  by  the  supineness  of 
her  farourite  lover,  and  perhaps  a  little  moved 
by  the  splendour  of  the  churchwarden's  pre- 
sents, she  began  to  relent,  and  finally  con- 

,8ented  to  the  union. 

I  The  match  was  now  talked  of  as  certain  by 
all  the  gossips  in  Cranley, — some  had  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  fix  the  wedding-day;  when 
one  evening  our  handsome  groom,  tall  Thomas, 
poor  Jenny's  fayourile  beau,  passing  by  Will 
okinner's  shop,  followed  by  Coe,  saw  a  new 
wig  of  Samuel  Saunders'  pattern,  doubtless 

I  the  identical  wedding  wig,  reposing  in  full  friz 

'  on  one  of  the  battereu  wooden  blocks.  *'  High, 
Coe  !*'  said  Thomas,  making  a  sign  with  his 

.  hand ;  and  in  an  instant  Coe  had  sprung  over 
the  half*hatcb,  into  the  vacant  shop,  had  seized 
the  well-powdered  perriwig,  ana  in  another 
loctant  returned  with  it  into  the  street,  and 
followed  Thomas,  wig  in  mouth,  into  the  little 
bar  at  the  Swan,  where  sate  Mr.  Samuel  Saun- 
deis,  making  love  to  Jenny  Wren. 

i  The  sudden  apparition  of  his  wi^  borne  in 
so  unexpect^  a  manner,  wholly  discomfited 
the  unlucky  suitor  and  even  dumfounded  his 
fair  mistress.  "  High,  Coe !  high !"  repeated 
Thomas,  and,  at  the  word,  Coe,  letting  drop 

I  the  first  caxoo,  sprang  qpon  that  living  block, 

17  Z 


Samuel  Sanndera*  noddle,  snatched  off  the 
other  wig,  and  deposited  both  his  trophies  at 
Jenny's  feet ! — a  catastrophe,  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  less  than  a  month  by  the  marriage  of 
the  handsome  groom  and  the  pretty  bar-maid ; 
for  the  churchwarden,  who  had  withstood  all 
other  rebuffs,  was  driven  for  ever  from  the 
field  by  the  peals  of  laughter,  which,  after  the 
first  surprise  was  over,  burst  inexpressibly 
from  both  the  lovers.  In  less  thsn  a  month 
they  were  married;  and  Will  Skinner  and 
Coe,  who  had  hitherto  avoided  each  other  bj 
mutual  consent,  met  as  guests  at  the  wedding- 
dinner;  and  through  the  good  offices  of  the 
bridegroom,  were  completely  and  permanently 
reconciled ;  Coe's  consciousness  being  far 
more  difficult  to  conquer  than  the  shoitlived 
anger  of  the  most  placable  of  barbers. 


HAY-CARRYING. 

At  one  of  the  cluster  of  cottages  and  co^ 
tage-like  houses,  which  formed  the  little  street 
of  Hilton  cross  —  a  pretty  byt  secluded  vil- 
lage, a  few  miles  to  the  south,  —  stood  the 
shop  of  Judith  Kent,  widow,  "  Licensed  "— 
as  the  legend  imported,  **  to  vend  tea,  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  snuff."  Tea,  coffee,  tobacco, 
and  snuff,  formed,  however,  but  a  small  part 
of  the  multifarious  merchandise  of  Mrs. 
Kent;  whose  shop,  the  only  repository  of 
the  hamlet,  might  have  seemed  an  epitome  of 
the  wants  and  luxuries  of  humble  life.  In 
her  window,  candles,  bacon,  sugar,  mustard, 
and  soap,  flourished  amidst  calicoes,  oranges, 
dolls,  ribbons,  and  gingerbread.  Crockery- 
ware  was  piled  on  one  side  of  her  door-way, 
Dutch  cheese  and  Irish  butter  encumbered 
the  other ;  brooms  and  brushes  rested  against 
the  wall ;  and  ropes  of  onions  and  bunches 
of  red  herrings  hung  from  the  ceiling.  She 
sold  bread,  butcher's  meat,  and  garden-stuff, 
on  commission ;  and  engrossed,  at  a  word, 
the  whole  trade  of  Hilton  Cross. 

Notwithstanding  this  monopoly,  the  worid 
went  ill  with  poor  Judith.  She  was  a  mild, 
pleasantplookiuff,  middle-aged  woman,  with 
a  heart  too  soft  for  her  calling.  She  could 
not  say,  no !  to  the  poor  creatures  who  came 
to  her  on  a  Saturday  night,  to  seek  bread  for 
their  children,  however  deep  they  might  al- 
ready be  in  her  debt,  or  however  certain  it 
was,  that  their  husbands  were,  at  that  mo- 
ment, spending,  at  the  Checquers  or  the  Four 
Horse-shoes,  the  money  that  should  have 
supported  their  wives  and  families;  for  in 
this  village,  as  in  others,  there  were  two 
flourishing  ale-houses,  although  but  one  ill- 
accustomed  shop— '^  but  one  half-pennyworth 
of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  or  sack !" 

She  could  not  say,  no !  as  a  prudent  woman 
might  have  said;  and,  accordmgly,  half  the 
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EOOT  people  in  the  parish  might  be  fotmd  on 
er  books,  whilst  she  herself  was  gradoally 
getting  in  arrears  with  her  baker,  her  grocer, 
and  her  landlord.  Her  familj  consisted  of 
two  children :  Mary,  a  pretty,  fair-haired, 
Smiling  lass,  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  Ro- 
bert, a  fine  youth,  nearly  ten  years  older,  who 
worked  in  the  gardens  of  a  neighbounng 
ffentleman.  Robert,  conscious  that  his  mo- 
3ier*s  was  no  ^inful  trade,  oAen  pressed  her 
to  give  up  business,  sell  off  her  stock,  relin- 

Jiuisb  her  house,  and  depend  on  his  labour 
or  her  support ;  but  of  this  she  would  not 
hear. 

Many  motives  mingled  in  her  determination : 
tt  generous  reluctance  to  burthen  her  dutiful 
son  with  her  maintenance, — a  natural  fear  of 
losing  easte  among  her  neighbours, — a  strong 
love  of  the  house  which,  for  five-and-twenty 
years,  had  been  her  home, — a  vague  hope  that 
times  would  mend  and  all  come  right  again, 
(wiser  persons  tban  Mrs.  Kent  have  lulled 
reason  to  sleep,  with  such  an  opiate !)  and, 
above  all,  a  want  of  courage,  to  took  her  dif- 
ficulties fairly  in  the  face.  Besides  she  liked 
her  occupation,  —  its  petty  consequence,  its 
bustle,  and  its  gossipry ;  and  she  had  a  sense 
of  gain  in  the  small  peddling  bargains,— the 
pennyworths  of  needles,  and  balls  of  cotton, 
and  TOWS  of  pins,  and  yards  of  tape,  which 
she  was  accustomed  to  vend  for  ready  money, 
tfiat  overbalanced,  for  the  moment,  her  losses 
and  her  debts ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  her  son's 
presages  and  warnings,  the  shop  continued  in 
full  activity. 

In  addition  to  his  forebodings  respecting  his 
mo&er,  Robert  had  another  misfortune ; — the 
poor  youth  was  in  love. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  shady 
lane,  which  ran  by  one  side  of  Mrs.  Kent's 
dwelling,  was  the  pretty  farm-house,  orchard, 
and  homestead  of  Farmer  Bell,  whose  eldest 
daughter  Susan,— the  beauty  of  the  parish-— 
was  the  object  of  a  passion,  almost  amount- 
ing to  idolatry.  And  in  ^ood  sooth,  Susan 
Bell  was  well  fitted  to  inspire  such  a  passion. 
Besides  a  light  graceful  figure,  moulded  with 
the  exactest  symmetry,  she  had  a  smiling, 
innocent  countenance,  a  complexion  coloured 
like  the  brilliant  blossoms  ot  the  balsam,  and 
hair  of  a  shining  golden  brown,  like  the  fruit 
of  the  horse-chestnut.  Her  speech  was  at 
once  modest  and  playful,  her  temper  sweet, 
and  her  heart  tender.  She  loved  Robert  dear^ 
ly,  although  he  often  gave  her  cause  to  wish, 
uat  she  loved  him  not ;  for  Robert  was  sub- 
ject to  the  intermitting  fever,  called  jealousy, 
causelessly  —  as  he  himself  would  declare, 
when  a  remission  of  the  disease  save  room 
for  hit  natural  sense  to  act— causelessly  and 
penitently,  but  still  pertinaciously  jealous. 

I  have  said  that  he  was  .a  fine  young  man, 
tall,  dark,  and  slender ;  I  should  add,  that  he 
was  a  good  son,  a  kind  brother,  a  pattern  of 
sobriety  and  industry,  and  poesessed  of  talent 


and  acqoirefflent  far  beyond  bis  station.  Bat 
there  was  about  him  an  ardour,  a  vigonr,  m 
fiery  restlessness,  commonly  held  proper  Co 
the  natives  of  the  south  of  Kurope,  but  whieh 
may  be  found  sometimes  amongst  our  own 
peasantry ;  all  his  pursuits,  whether  of  sport 
or  labour,  took  the  form  of  passion.  At  ten 
years  old,  he  had  far  outstripped  his  fellow- 
pupils  at  the  Foundation  School,  to  which, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  'squire  of  the 
parish,  his  mother  had  been  able  to  send  him ; 
— at  eighteen  he  was  the  best  eriGkeler«  the 
best  flute-player,  the  best  bell-rineer,  and  the 
best  gardener  in  the  county ;  and  some  odd 
volumes  of  Shakspeare  having  come  into  his 
possession,  there  was  some  danger  at  twenty 
of  his  turning  out  a  dramatic  poet,  had  not 
the  kind  discouragement  of  his  master,  to 
whom  some  of  his  early  scenes  were  shown 
by  his  patron  and  admirer,  the  head  gardener, 
acted  as  a  salutary  check.  Indeed,  so  strong 
at  one  time  was  the  poetical  furor,  that  such 
a  catastrophe  as  an  entire  play  might,  proba- 
bly,  have  ensued,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Les- 
comb's  judicious  warnings,  had  not  love,  the 
master-passion,  fallen,  about  this  time,  in  poor 
Robert's  way,  and  engrossed  all  the  ardour  of 
his  hardened  temperament. 

The  beauty  and  playfulness  of  his  mistress, 
whilst  they  enchanted  his  fancy,  kept  the 
jealous  irritability  of  his  nature  in  peipetnal 
alarm.  He  suspected  a  lover  in  every  man 
who  approached  her ;  and  the  firm  rafusal  of 
her  father  to  sanction  their  union,  till  her  im- 
patient wooer  was  a  little  more  forward  In  the 
world,  completed  his  disquiet.  Affairs  were 
in  this  posture,  when  a  new  peisonage  arrived 
at  Hilton  Cross. 

In  addition  to  her  other  ways  and  means, 
Mrs.  Kent  tried  to  lessen  her  rent  by  letting 
lodgings ;  and  the  neat,  quiet,  elderly  gentle- 
woman, the  widow  of  a  long-deceased  rector, 
who  had  occupied  her  rooms  ever  since  Ro- 
bert was  bom,  being  at  last  gathered  to  her 
fathers,  an  advertisement  of  '*  pleasant  apart* 
ments  to  let,  in  tlie  airy  village  of  Hilton 
Cross,"  appeared  in  the  county  paper.  This 
announcement  was  as  true,  as  if  it  had  not 
formed  an  advertisement  in  a  eoantry  newv- 
paper.  Very  airjr  waa  the  pretty  village  of 
Huton  Cross — ^witb  its  breezy  uplands,  and 
its  open  common,  dotted,  as  it  were,  with 
cottages  and  clumps  of  trees ;  and  very  plea^ 
sant  were  Mrs.  Kent's  apartments,  for  mose 
who  had  sufficient  taste  to  appreciate  their 
rustic  simplicity,  and  sufficient  humility  to 
overlook  ttieir  small ness.  The  little  cham- 
ber glittering  with  whiteness;  its  snowy 
dimity  bed,  and,  "  fresh  sheets  smelling  of 
lavender,"  the  sitting-room,  a  thought  larger, 
carpeted  with  India  matting.  Its  shining  eane- 
chairs,  and  its  bright  casement  wreathed,  on 
one  side,  by  a  luxuriant  jessamine,  oa  the 
other  by  the  tall  cluster  mnsk-rose  sending  its 
bunches  of  odorous  blossoms  into  die  wetj 
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window;  the  little  floweMsourt  underneath, 
fbll  of  hollv-oakfl,  cloyee,  and  dahlias,  and 
Ihe  large  alopingf  meadow  beyond,  leading 
op  to  mmer  BelPs  tall  irregular  house,  half 
eoTered  with  a  flaunting  vine ;  his  bams,  and 
ricks,  and  orchard  ;<-€iu  this  formed  an  apart- 
ment too  tempting  to  remain  long  untenanted, 
in  the  bright  month  of  August :  accordingly, 
it  was  almost  immediately  engaged  by  a  gen- 
tleman in  black,  who  walked  overt  one  fair 
morning,  paid  ten  pounds  as  a  deposit,  sent 
for  his  trunk  from  the  next  town,  and  took 
possession  on  the  instant. 

Her  new  inmate,  who,  without  positively 
declining'  to  fire  his  name,  had  yet  contrived 
to  evade  all  me  questions  Mrs.  Kent  could  de- 
Tise,  proved  a  perpetual  source  of  astonish- 
ment, Doth  to  herself  and  her  neighbours. 

He  was  a  well-made,  little  man,  near  upon 
forty ;  with  considerable  terseness  of  feature, 
B  forehead  of  great  power,  whose  effect  was 
increased  by  a  slight  baldness  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  an  eye  like  a  falcon.  Such  an 
eve !  It  seemed  to  go  through  you — to  strike 
all  that  it  looked  upon,  like  a  coup-^t-toldl, 
Lnckilyv  the  stranger  was  so  merciful  as, 
generuly«  to  wear  spectacles ;  under  cover  of 
which  those  terrible  eyes  might  see,  and  be 
seen,  without  danger. 

His  habits  were  as  peculiar  as  his  appear- 
ance. He  was  moderate,  and  rather  fanciful 
in  his  diet;  drank  nothing  but  water,  or  strong 
colfee«  made,  as  Mrs.  Kent  observed,  very 
wastefnlly ;  and  had,  as  she  also  remarked,  a 
great  number  of  heathenish-looking  books 
scattered  about  the  apartment — Lord  Bemers*s 
Proiasart,  for  instance.  Sir  Thomas  Brown's 
Urn  Burial,  theBaskerville  Ario6to,-»Goetho*s 
Fanst,— a  Spanish  Don  Qoiiote — and  an  inter- 
leavted  Philoctetes,  full  of  outline  drawings. 
The  greater  part  of  his  time  was  spent  out  of 
dooTf.— >  He  would,  even,  ramble  away,  for 
three  or  four  days  toother,  with  no  other  com- 
panion than  a  boy,  hired  in  the  village  to  carry 
what  Mrs.  Kent  denominated  his  odds  and 
CMids;  which  odds  and  ends  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  an  angling-rod  and  a  sketching 
apparatus— our  incognito  being,  as  my  readers 
ha\'e,  by  this  time,  probably  discovered,  no 
other  than  an  artist,  on  bis  summer  progress. 

Robert  speedily  understood  the  stranger, 
and  was  delighted  with  the  opportunity  of 
approaching  so  gif^  a  person :  although  he 
contemplated,  with  a  degree  of  generous  envy, 
which  a  kind's  regalia  would  have  failed  to 
excite  in  his  bosom,  those  chef  iPauvres  of  all 
nations  which  were  to  him  as  *' sealed  books," 
and  the  pencils,  whose  power  seemed  to  him 
little  leas  than  creative.  He  redoubled  his 
indoatiy  in  the  garden,  that  he  might,  con- 
setentioooly,  devote  hours  and  half-hours,  to 
pointing  out  the  deep  pools  and  shallow  eddies 
of  theiiT  romantic  stream,  where  he  knew,  from 
experience  (for  Robert,  amongst  his  other  ac- 
eanpliBbmentSi  was  no  mean  **  brother  of  the 


angle,'*)  that  fish  were  likely  to  be  found ; 
and,  better  still,  he  loved  to  lead  to  the  haunts 
of  his  childhood,  the  wild  bosky  dells,  and 
the  sunny  ends  of  lanes,  where  a  sudden  turn 
in  the  track,  an  overhanging  tree,  an  old  gate, 
a  cottage  chimney,  and  a  group  of  cattle  or 
children,  had,  sometimes,  formed  a  picture,  on 
which  his  mind  had  fed  for  hours. 

It  was  Robert's  chief  pleasure  to  entice  his 
lodger  to  scenes  such  as  these,  and  to  see  his 
own  visions  growing  into  reality,  under  the 
glowing  pencil  of  iSe  artist ;  and  he,  in  his 
turn,  would  admire,  and  marvel  at,  the  natural 
feeling  of  the  beautiful,  which  could  lead  an 
uninstructed  country-youth  instinctively  to  the 
very  elements  of  the  picturesque.  A  general 
agreement  of  taste  haa  brought  about  a  degree 
of  association  unusual  between  persons  so  dif- 
ferent in  rank :  a  particular  instance  of  this 
accordance  dissolved  the  intimacy. 

Robert  had  been,  for  above  a  fortnight,  more 
than  commonly  busy  in  Mr.  Lescombe's  gar- 
dens and  hotrhouses,  so  busy  that  he  even 
slept  at  the  hall;  the  stranger,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  been,  during  the  same  period,  shut 
up,  painting,  in  the  little  parlour.  At  last, 
they  met;  and  the  artist  invited  his  young 
friend  to  look  at  the  picture,  which  had  en- 
gaged him  during  his  absence.  On  walking 
into  the  room  he  saw  on  the  easel,  a  picture  in 
oils,  almost  finished.  The  style  was  of  that 
delightful  kind,  which  combines  figures  with 
landscape,  the  subject  was  Hay-carrying ;  and 
the  scene,  that  very  si  oping  meadow, —crowned 
by  Farmer  Bell's  tall  irregular  house,  its  vine- 
wreathed  porch,  and  chimneys,  the  great  wal- 
nut-tree before  the  door,  the  orchard  and  the 
homestead — which  formed  the  actual  prospect 
from  the  windows  before  them.  In  ttie  tore- 
ground  was  a  wagon  piled  with  hay,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Farmer  and  his  fine  family,— 
some  pitching,  some  loading,  some  raking 
after,  all  intent  on  their  pleasant  business. 
The  only  disengaged  persons  in  the  field  were 
young  Mary  Kent  and  Harry  Bell,  an  urchin 
of  four  years  old,  who  rode  on  her  knee  on  the 
top  of  the  wagon,  crowned  and  wreathed 
with  garlands  of  vine-leaves,  and  bind-weed, 
and  poppies,  and  corn-flowers.  In  ihe  front 
looking  up  at  Mary  Kent,  and  her  little  bro- 
ther, and  playfully  tossing  to  them  the  lock  of 
hay  which  she  had  gathered  on  her  rake,  stood 
Susan  Bell,  her  head  thrown  back,  her  bonnet 
half  off,  her  light  and  lovely  figure  shown,  in 
all  its  grace,  by  the  pretty  attitude  and  the 
short  cool  dress ;  while  her  sweet  face,  glow- 
ing with  youth  and  beauty,  had  a  smile  play- 
ing over  it,  like  a  sunbeam.  The  boy  was 
needing  and  laughing  to  her,  and  seemed 
longing — ^as  well  he  might— to  escape  from 
his  flowery  bondage,  and  jump  into  her  arms. 
Never  had  poet  framed  a  lovelier  image  of 
rural  beau^  !  Never  had  painter  more  ?elici>- 
tously  realized  his  conception ! 

««Well,  Robert  r*  exclaimed  our  artist,  • 
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little  impatient  of  the  continued  silence,  and 
missing  the  expected  praise,  **WeU!**  but 
still  Robert  spoke  not  **  Don*t  you  think  it  a 
good  subject  V*  continued  the  man  of  the  easel : 
**  I  was  sitting  at  the  window,  reading  Frois- 
sart,  whilst  they  were  carrying  the  after-crop, 
and  by  good  luck  happened  to  look  up,  just 
as  they  had  arranged  themselves  into  this  very 
group,  and  as  the  evening  sun  came  slanting, 
exactly  as  it  does  now,  across  the  meadow ; 
so  I  dashed  in  the  sketch  instantly,  got  Mary 
to  sit  to  me« — and  a  very  pretty  nymph-like 
figure  she  makes— dressed  the  boy  with  flow- 
ers, just  as  he  was  decked  out  for  the  harvest 
home — the  rogue  is,  really,  a  fit  model  for  a 
Cupid ;  they  are  a  glorious  family  !--and  per- 
suaded Susan — *'  at  that  name,  Robert,  una- 
ble to  control  himself  longer,  rushed  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  the  astonished  painter  in  the  full 
belief  that  his  senses  had  forsaken  him. 

The  unhappy  lover,  agonized  by  jealousy, 
pursued  his  way  to  the  farm.  He  had,  hith- 
erto, contrived,  although  without  confessing 
his  motive,  even  to  himself,  to  keep  his  friend 
and  his  mistress  asunder.  He  had  no  fears 
of  her  virtue,  or  of  his  honour ;  but,  to  Robert's 
romantic  simplicity,  it  seemed  that  no  one 
could  gaze  on  Susan  without  feelinff  ardent 
love,  and  that  such  a  man  as  the  artist  could 
never  love  in  vain.  Besides,  in  the  conversa- 
tion which  they  had  held  together,  he  had 
dwelt  on  beauty  and  simplicity,  as  the  most 
attractive  points  of  female  character :— Robert 
had  felt,  as  he  spoke,  that  Susan  was  the  very 
being  whom  he  described,  and  had  congratu- 
lated himself  that  they  were,  still,  unacquaint^ 
ed.  But  now,  they  had  met ;  he  had  seen,  he 
had  studied,  had  transferred  to  canvass  that 
matchless  beauty ;  had  conquered  the  timidity 
which,  to  Robert,  had  always  seemed  uncon- 
querable ;  had  won  her  to  admit  his  nze,  had 
tamed  that  shyest,  coyest  dove ;  had  become 
familiar  with  that  sweetest  face,  and  that  dear- 
est form  :-~0h !  the  very  thought  was  agony ! 

In  this  mood,  he  arrived  at  the  farm ;  and 
there,  working  at  her  needle  under  the  vine- 
wreathed  porch,  with  the  evening  sun  shining 
full  upon  her,  and  her  little  brother  playing  at 
her  feet,  sate  his  own  Susan.  She  heard  his 
rapid  step,  and  advanced  to  meet  him  with  a 
smile  and  a  blush  of  delight,  just  the  smile 
and  blush  of  the  picture.  At  such  a  moment, 
they  increased  his  misery;  he  repulsed  her 
^ofTered  hand,  and  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
|<)uestions  on  the  subject  which  possessed  his 
mind.  Her  innocent  answers  were  fuel  to  his 
,  frenzy  : — "  The  picture !  had  he  seen  the  pic- 
ture 1  and  was  it  not  pretty  1  much  too  pretty, 
c4m  thought,  hut  every  body  called  it  like ! 
Ani  Mary  and  Harry  —  was  not  he  pleased 
with  themi  What  a  wonderful  thing  it  was 
to  make  a  bit  of  canvass  so  like  living  crea- 
tures t  and  what  a  wonderful  man  the  strange 
gentleman  was !  she  had  been  afraid  of  him, 
At  first— ^adly  afraid  of  those  two  bright  eyes 


— and  so  had  Harry : — ^poor  Harry  had  cried  ! 
but  he  was  so  merry  and  so  kind,  that  neither 
of  them  minded  sitting  to  him,  now !  And 
she  was  so  glad  that  Robert  had  seen  the  pic- 
ture ;  she  had  so  wanted  him  to  see  it !  it  was 
too  pretty,  to  be  sure, — ^but,  then,  Robert  would 
not  mind  thaL  She  had  told  the  gentleman*' 
— **Go  to  the  gentleman,  now,*'  interrupted 
Robert,  ^*  and  tell  him  that  I  relinquish  you. 
It  will  be  welcome  news !  Go  to  him,  Susan ! 
your  heart  is  with  him.  Go  to  him,  I  tay !" 
and,  throwing  from  him,  with  a  bitter  laugh, 
the  frightened  and  weeping  girl,  who  had  laid 
her  trembling  hand  on  nis  arm,  to  detain  him, 
he  darted  from  the  door,  and  returned  to  his 
old  quarters  at  the  hall. 

Another  fortnight  passed,  and  Robert  still 
kept  aloof  from  his  family  and  his  home.  His 
mother  and  sister,  indeed,  occasionally  saw 
him  I  and  sad  accounts  had  poor  little  Marv 
to  give  to  her  friend  Susan,  of  Robert's  ill 
looks  and  worse  spirits.  And  Susan  listened, 
and  said  she  did  not  care ;  and  burst  into  m 
passion  of  tears,  and  said  she  was  very  happy ; 
and  vowed  never  to  speak  to  him  again,  and 
desired  Mary  never  to  mention  her  to  him,  or 
him  to  her,  and  then  asked  her  a  hundred 
questions  respecting  his  looks  and  his  words, 
and  his  illness,  and  charged  her  with  a  thou- 
sand tender  messages,  which,  in  the  next 
breath,  she  withdrew.  And  Maiy,  too  young 
to  understand  the  inconsistencies  of  love,  pi- 
tied, and  comforted,  and  thought  it  **  passing 
strange." 

In  the  meantime  misfortunes  of  a  different 
kind  were  gathering  round  Mrs.  Kent.  The 
meal-man  and  baker,  whose  bread  she  vended, 
her  kindest  friend  and  largest  creditor,  died, 
leaving  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney 
of  the  next  town,  the  pest  and  terror  of  the 
neighbourhood;  and,  on  the  same  day,  she 
received  two  letters  from  this  formidable  law- 
yer,—  one  on  account  of  his  dead  client,  the 
baker,  the  other  in  behalf  of  bis  living  client, 
the  grocer,  who  ranked  next  amongst  her  cre- 
ditors, both  threatening  that  if  their  respective 
claims  were  not  liquidated,  on  or  before  a  cer- 
tain day,  proceedings  would  be  commenced 
against  her,  forthwith.' 

It  is  in  such  a  situation  that  woman  most 
feels  her  helplessness,— especially  that  for- 
lorn creature  whom  the  common  people,  adopt- 
ing the  pathetic  language  of  Scripture,  desig- 
nate by  the  expressive  phrase,  **  a  lone  wo- 
man!*' Poor  Judith  sate  down  to  cry,  in 
powerless  sorrow  and  vain  self-pi^.  She 
opened,  indeed,  her  hopeless  day-booic, — but 
she  knew  too  well,  that  her  debtors  could  not 

f>av.  She  had  no  one  to  consult,— for  her 
ofiger,  in  whoso  general  cleverness  she  had 
great  confidence,  had  been  absent,  on  one  of 
his  excursions,  almost  as  long  as  her  son,^ 
and  time  pressed  upon  her,— •  for  the  letters, 
sent  with  the  usual  indirectness  of  country 
conveyance,  originally  given  to  the  carrier. 
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confided  bj  the  carrier  to  the  battennaot  car- 
ried on  by  the  batterman  to  the  next  village, 
left  for  three  days  at  a  public-house,  and, 
finally,  delivered  at  Hilton  Cross,  by  a  return 
post-boy,  had  been  nearly  a  week  on  the  road. 
Saturday  was  the  day  fixed  for  payment,  and 
(his  was  Friday  night !  and  Michaelmas  and 
rent-da  J  were  approaching !  and  unable  even 
to  look  at  this  accumulation  of  misery,  poor 
Judith  laid  her  head  on  her  fruitless  accompt- 
book,  and  sobbed  aloud  ! 

It  was  with  a  strangely  mingled  feeling  of 
comfort  in  such  a  son,  ana  sorrow  so  to  grieve 
him,  that  she  heard  Robertas  voice  at  her  side, 
asking,  tenderly,  what  ailed  herl  She  pot 
the  letters  into  his  hands ;  and  he,  long  pre- 
pared for  the  blow,  soothed  and  cheered  ner. 
**  All  roust  be  given  op,'*  he  said,  "  and  he 
would  go  with  her  the  next  day,  to  make  over 
the  whole  property.  Let  us  pay,  as  far  as  our 
means  go«  mother,"  pursued  he,  *'and  do  not 
fear  bat,  some  day  or  other,  we  shall  be  able 
to  discbarge  all  our  debts.  God  will  speed 
an  honest  purpose.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr. 
Lescombe  will  give  us  a  cottage — I  know  he 
will^-and  I  shall  work  for  you  and  Mary.  It 
will  be  something  to  live  for — something 
worth  living  for.  Be  comforted,  dear  mo- 
ther!'* He  stooped,  as  he  said  this,  and 
kissed  her;  and  when  he  arose,  he  saw  Susan 
standing  opposite  to  him,  and  behind  her,  the 
stranger.  They  had  entered  separately,  dur- 
ing the  conversation  between  the  mother  and 
son,  and  Susan  was  still  unconscious  of  the 
artist's  presence. 

She  stood,  in  great  agitation,  pressing 
Mary^a  hand,  (from  whom  she  had  heard  the 
story,)  and  immediately  began  questioning 
Mrs.  Kent,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  calamity. 
*^  She  had  twenty  pounds  of  her  own,  that  her 
grandmother  had  left  her; — but  a  hundred! 
did  tbey  want  a  whole  hundred  1  and  would 
they  send  Mrs.  Kent  to  prison  1  and  sell  her 
goods  1  and  torn  Mary  out  of  doors  1  and  Ro- 
bert—Oh  !  how  ill  Robert  looked  1 — It  would 
kill  Robert! — Oh!"  continued  Susan,  wring- 
ing her  hands,  **I  would  sell  myself  for  a 
bondwoman,  I  would  be  like  a  ne(rro-slave  for 
one  hundred  pounds !"  "  Would  you  V*  said 
Cfae  stranger  advancing,  suddenly,  from  the 
door,  and  producing  two  bank-bills;  "  would 
yoal  well !  we  will  strike  a  bargain.  I  will 
give  you  two  hundred  pounds  for  this  little 
band,  only  this  little  hand !"— •*  What  do  you 
mean,  sirl"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kent;  "  what  can 
vou  mean  1"  '*  Nothing  hut  what  is  fair  and 
nooourable,"  returned  her  lodger;  "let  Susan 
promise  to  meet  me  at  church,  to-morrow,  and 
oere  are  two  hundred  pounds  to  dispose  of,  at 
her  pleasure,  to-night."  ** Susan!  my  dear 
Susan!"— *' Let  her  alone,  mother!**  inter- 
rupted Robert;  *'she  must  choose  for  her- 
self!" and,  for  a  few  moments,  there  was  a 
dead  silence*  Robert  stood,  leaning  against 
the  wallf  pale  as  marble,  bis  eyes  cast  down, 
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and  his  lips  compressed,  in  a  state  of  forced 
composure.  Mrs.  Kent,  her  head  turning, 
now  towards  the  bank-notes,  and  now  towards 
her  son,  was  in  a  state  of  restless  and  uncon- 
trollable instability;  Mary  clung,  crying,  about 
her  mother;  and  Susan,  her  colour  varying, 
and  her  lips  quivering,  sate,  unconsciously, 
twisting  and  untwisting  the  bank-notes  in  her 
hand. 

**  Well,  Susan !"  said  the  artist,  who  had 
remained  in  tranquil  expectation,  surveying 
the  group  with  his  falcon  eye,  "Well,  Susan  ! 
have  you  determined  1"— The  cSlour  rose  to 
her  temples,  and  she  answered  firmly,  "  Yes, 
sir:  be  pleased  to  take  back  the  notes.  I 
love  nobody  but  Robert;  and  Robert  loves 
roe  dearly,  deafly !  I  know  he  does !  Oh  Mrs. 
Kent !  you  would  not  have  me  vex  Robert, 
your  own  dear  son,  and  he  so  ill,  —  would 
yon  1  Let  them  take  these  things !  they  never 
can  be  so  cruel  as  to  put  you  in  prison — ^you, 
who  were  always  so  kind  to  every  body ;  and 
he  will  work  mr  you !  and  I  will  work  for 
you !  Never  mind  being  poor !  better  any 
thing  than  be  false-hearted  to  my  Robert !" 
**  God  for  ever  bless  you,  my  Susan  !"  **  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  child !"  burst  at  once, 
from  Kobert  and  his  mother,  as  they,  alter- 
nately, folded  her  in  their  arms. 

"  Pray  take  the  notes,  sir,"  repeated  Susan, 
after  a  short  interval.  "  No!  that  I  will  not 
do,"  replied  the  stranger,  smiling.  "  The 
notes  shall  be  yours, — are  yours — and  what 
is  more,  on  my  own  conditions.  Meet  me  at 
church  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  bestowing  this  pretty  hand, 
as  I  always  intended,  on  my  good  friend, 
Robert,  here.  I  have  a  wife  of  my  own  at 
home,  my  dear,  whom  I  would  not  exchange 
even  for  you ;  and  I  am  quite  rich  enough  to 
afford  myself  the  luxury  of  making  you  happy. 
Besides,  you  have  a  claim  to  the  money. 
These  very  bank-notes  were  gained  by  that 
sweet  face !  Your  friend,  Mr.  Lescombe, 
Robert,  has  purchased  the  hay-carrying !  We 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  you,  and 
I  am  quite  certain  that  he  will  provide  for 
yon  all.  No  thanks !"  continued  he,  inter- 
rupting something  that  Robert  was  going  to 
say,  —  "  No  thanks !  no  apologies  !  I  won't 
hear  a  word.  Meet  me  at  church  to-morrow ! 
but,  remember,  young  man,  no  more  jealousy !" 
and,  followed  by  a  glance  from  Susan,  of 
which  Robert  might  have  been  jealous,  the 
artist  left  the  shop. 


OUR  MAYING. 

As  partj  produces  party,  and  festival  brings 
forth  festival  in  higher  life,  so  one  scene  of 
rural  festivity  is  pretty  sure  to  be  followed  by 
another.  The  boys'  cricket-match  at  Whit- 
suntide, which  was  won  most  triumphantly  by 
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our  parish,  and  luckily  passed  off  without 
giving  cause  for  a  coroner's  inquest,  or  indeed 
without  injury  of  any  sort,  except  the  demoli- 
tion of  Amos  Stone^s  new  straw-hat,  the 
crown  of  which  (Ames's  head  being  fortu- 
nately at  a  distance,)  was  fairly  struck  out  by 
the  cricket-ball;  this  match  produced  one 
between  our  eleven  and  the  players  of  the 
neighbouring  hamlet  of  Whitley ;  and  being 
patronised  by  the  young  lord  of  the  manor 
and  several  of  the  gentry  round,  and  followed 
by  jumping  in  sacks,  riding  donkey-races, 
grinning  through  horse-collars,  and  other  di- 
versions more  renowned  for  their  antiquity 
than  their  elegance,  gave  such  general  satis- 
faction, that  it  was  resolved  to  hold  a  Maying 
in  full  form  in  Whitley-wood. 

Now  this  wood  of  ours  happens  to  be  a 
common  of  twenty  acres,  with  three  trees  on 
it,  and  the  Maying  was  fixed  to  be  held  be- 
tween hay-time  and  harvest ;  but  **  what 's  in 
a  name  1"  Whitley-wood  is  a  beautiful  piece 
of  mensward,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
fields,  and  farm-houses,  and  cottages,  and 
woody  uplands,  and  on  the  other  by  a  fine 
park ;  and  the  May-house  was  erected,  and 
the  May-games  held  in  the  beginning  of  July ; 
the  very  season  of  leaves  and  roses,  when 
the  days  are  at  the  longest,  and  the  weather 
at  the  finest,  and  the  whole  world  is  lon^ng 
to  ^et  out  of  doors.  Moreover,  the  whole 
festival  was  aided,  not  impeded,  by  the  gen- 
tlemen amateurs,  headed  by  that  very  genial 
person,  our  yoang  lord  of  the  manor ;  whilst 
the  business  part  of  the  affair  was  confided 
to  the  well-known  diligence,  zeal,  activity, 
and  intelligence  of  that  roost  popular  of  vil- 
lage landlords,  mine  host  of  the  Rose.  How 
coald  a  Maying  fail  under  such  auspices! 
Everybody  expected  more  sunshine  ana  more 
fun,  more  flowers  and  more  laaghing,  than 
ever  was  known  at  a  rustic  merry-making — 
and  really  considering  the  manner  in  which 
expectation  had  been  raised,  the  quantity  of 
disappointment  has  been  astonishingly  small. 

Landlord  Sims,  the  master  of  the  revels, 
and  our  very  good  neighbour,  is  a  portly, 
bustling  man,  of  five-and -forty,  or  thereabout, 
with  a  hale,  jovial  visage,  a  merry  eye,  a 

f pleasant  smile,  and  a  general  air  of  good-fel- 
owship.  This  last  qualification,  whilst  it 
serves  greatly  to  recommend  his  ale,  is  apt  to 
mislead  superficial  observers,  who  generally 
account  him  a  sort  of  slenderer  Boniface,  and 
imagine  that,  like  that  renowned  hero  of  the 
spigot.  Master  Sims  eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps 
on  his  own  anno  domini.  They  never  were 
more  mistaken  in  their  lives ;  no  soberer  man 
than  Master  Sims  within  twenty  miles !  Ex- 
cept for  the  eood  of  the  house,  he  no  more 
thinks  of  drinking  beer,  than  a  grocer  of  eating 
figs.  To  be  sure  when  the  jug  lags  he  will 
take  a  hearty  pull,  just  by  way  of  example, 
and  to  set  the  good  ale  agoing.  But  in  gen- 
eral, he  trusts  to  subtler  ana  more  delicate 


modes  of  quickening  its  circulation.  A  good 
song,  a  good  story,  a  merry  jest,  a  hearty 
laugh,  and  a  most  winning  habit  of  assenta- 
tion ;  these  are  his  implements.  There  is  not 
a  better  companion,  or  a  more  i udicipos  listen- 
er in  the  county.  His  pliability  is  astonish- 
ing. He  shall  say  yes  to  twenty  different 
opinions  on  the  same  subject,  within  the  hour ; 
and  so  honest  and  cordial  does  his  agreement 
seem,  that  no  one  of  his  customers,  whether 
drunk  or  sober,  ever  dreams  of  doubting  his 
sincerity.  The  hottest  conflict  of  politics 
never  puzzles  him :  Whig  or  Tory,  he  is  both, 
or  either-—**  the  happy  Mercutio,  that  earses 
both  houses.*'  Ada  to  this  gift  of  eonformity, 
a  cheerful,  easy  temper,  an  alacritr  of  atten- 
tion, a  zealous  desire  to  please,  which  gives 
to  his  duties,  as  a  landlonl,  all  the  grace  of 
hospitality,  and  a  perpetual  civility  and  kind- 
ness, even  when  be  has  nothing  to  gain  by 
them ;  and  no  one  can  wonder  at  Master  Sims^ 
popularity. 

After  his  good  wife's  death,  this  popularity 
began  to  extend  itself  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner amongst  the  females  of  the  neighbonr- 
hood :  smitten  with  his  portly  person,  his 
smooth,  oily  manner,  and  a  certain  soft,  ear> 
nest,  whispering  voice,  which  he 'generally 
assumes  when  addressing  one  of  the  fairer 
sex,  and  which  seems  to  make  his  very  ^  how 
d'ye  do"  confidential  and  complimentary. 
Moreover,  it  was  thought  that  the  good  land- 
lord was  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  though 
Betsy  and  Letty  were  good  little  girls,  quick, 
civil,  and  active,  yet,  poor  things,  what  could 
such  young  girls  know  of  a  house  like  the 
Rosef  All  would  go  to  rack  and  rain  with- 
out the  eye  of  a  mistress!  Master  Sims 
must  look  out  for  a  wife.  So  thought  the 
whole  female  world,  and,  apparently.  Master 
Sims  began  to  think  so  himself. 

The  first  fair  one  to  whom  his  attention  was 
directed,  was  a  rosy,  pretty  widow,  a  pastiy- 
cook  of  the  next  town,  who  arrived  in  our 
village  on  a  visit  to  her  cousin,  the  baker,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  confectionary  lessons  to 
his  wife.  Nothing  was  ever  so  hot  ns  that 
courtship.  During  the  week  that  the  lady  of 
pie-crust  staid,  her  lover  almost  lived  in  the 
oven.  One  would  have  thought  that  he  was 
learning  to  make  the  cream-tarts  withont  pep- 
per, by  which  Bedreddin  Hassan  regained 
his  state  and  hi^  .princess.  It  would  be  a 
most  suitable  match,  as  all  the  parish  agreed ; 
the  widow,  for  as  pretty  as  she  was,  (and  one 
sha'n't  often  see  a  pleasanter,  open  eonnte- 
nance,  or  a  sweeter  smile,)  being  within  ten 
years  as  old  as  her  suitor,  and  having  had 
two  husbands  already.  A  most  proper  and 
suitable  match,  said  every  body ;  and  when 
our  landlord  carried  her  back  to  B.  in  his  new- 
painted  green  cart,  all  the  village  agreed  that 
they  were  gone  to  be  married,  and  the  ringers 
were  just  setting  up  a  peal,  when  Master 
Sims  returned  alone,  single,  crest-fallen,  de- 
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jeeted ;  the  bells  stopped  of  themselyes,  and 
we  heaid  no  more  of  the  prettypastry-cook. 
For  three  months  after  that  rebuff,  mine  host, 
alb^t  not  addicted  to  ayersions,  testified  an 
equal  dislike  to  women  and  tartlets,  widows 
and  plom-oake.  Even  poor  Alice  Taylor, 
whose  travelling  basket  of  lollypops  and  gin- 
gerbread  he  had  whilome  patronized,  was 
forbidden  the  house ;  and  not  a  bun  or  a  bis* 
eait  could  be  had  at  the  Rose,  for  love  or 
money. 

The  fit,  however,  wore  off  in  time ;  and  he 
began  again  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  neigh- 
bottiB,  aAd  to  look  out  for  a  wife,  up  street 
and  down ;  whilst  at  each  extremity  a  fair 
objeot  presented  herself,  from  neither  of  whom 
he  had  the  slightest  reason  to  dread  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  repulse  which  he  had  experienced 
from  the  blooming  widow*  The  down-street 
lady  was  a  widow  also,  the  portly,  comely 
relict  of  our  drunken  village  blacksmith,  who, 
in  spite  of  her  joy  at  her  first  husband's 
death,  and  an  old  spite  at  mine  host  of  the 
Rose,  to  whose  good  ale  and  good  company 
she  was  wont  to  ascribe  most  of  the  aberra- 
tions of  the  deceased,  began  to  find  her  shop, 
her  journeymen,  and  her  eight  children  (six 
onrniy  obstreperous  pickles  of  boys,  and  two 
tom-boya  of  girls,)  rather  more  than  a  lone 
woman  oould  manage,  and  to  sigh  for  a  help- 
mate to  ease  her  of  her  cares,  ooHeot  the  boys 
at  night*  see  the  girls  to  school  of  a  morning, 
break  the  larger  imps  of  running  away  to 
revels  and  fairs,  and  the  smaller  fry  of  birds'- 
nestiirg  and  orchard-robbing,  and  bear  a  part 
to  the  leetores  and  chastisements,  which  she 
deemed  necessair  to  preserve  the  young  re- 
bels from  the  bad  end  which  she  predicts  to 
them  twenty  times  a  day.  Master  Sims  was 
the  coadjutor  on  whom  she  had  inwardly 
pitched ;  and,  accordingly,  she  threw  out 
broad  bints  to  that  effect,  every  time  she  had 
enooantered  him,  which,  in  the  course  of  hor 
search  for  boys  and  ^irls,  who  were  sure  to 
be  missing  at  school-time  and  bed-time,  hap- 
pened pretty  often ;  and  Mr.  Sims  was  far  too 
gallant  and  too  much  in  the  habit  of  assenting 
to  lieten  unmoved ;  for  really  the  widow  was 
a  fine,  tall,  comely  woman ;  and  the  whispers, 
and  smiles,  and  hand-pressings,  when  they 
happened  to  meet,  were  becoming  very  tender ; 
and  his  admonitions  and  head-shakings,  ad- 
dressed to  the  young  crew  (who,  nevertheless, 
all  liked  him)  quite  fatherly.  This  was  his 
down-«treet  name. 

The  rival  lady  was  Miss  Lydia  Day,  the 
carpenter's  sister;  a  slim,  upright  maiden, 
not  reiaarkable  for  beauty,  and  not  quite  so 
(young  as  she  had  been,  who,  on  inheriting  a 
smalt  annoity  from  the  mistress  with  whom 
she  had  spent  the  beat  of  her  days,  retired  to 
her  native  village  to  live  on  her  means.  A  gen- 
teel, demure,  quiet  personage,  was  Miss  Lydta 
Day ;  much  addicted  to  snuff  and  gpreen  tea, 
and  not  averse  from  a  little  gentle  scandal— 


for  the  rest,  a  good  sort  of  woman,  and  un 
Mm  bon  parti  for  Master  Sims,  who  seemed 
to  consioer  it  a  profitable  speculation,  and 
made  love  to  her  whenever  she  happened  to 
come  into  his  head,  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was  hardly  so  often  as  her  merits  and 
her  annuity  deserved.  Remiss  as  he  was, 
he  had  no  lack  of  encouragement  to  complain 
of— .for  she  **to  hear  would  seriously  incline," 
and  put  on  her  best  silk,  and  her  best  simper, 
and  lighted  up  her  faded  complexion  into 
something  approaching  to  a  blush,  whenever 
he  came  to  visit  her.  And  this  was  Master 
Sims's  up-street  love. 

So  stood  affairs  at  the  Rose  when  the  day 
of  the  Majringr  arrived ;  and  the  double  flirta- 
tion, which,  however  dexterously  managed^ 
must  have  been,  sometimes,  one  would  think, 
rather  inconvenient  to  the  inamorato,  proved 
on  this  occasion  extremely  useful.  Each  of 
the  fair  ladies  contributed  her  aid  to  the  fes- 
tival; Miss  Lydia  by' tying  uo  sentimental 
garlands  for  the  May-house,  ana  scolding  the 
carpenters  into  diligence  in  the  erection  of  the 
booths ;  the  widow  by  giving  her  whole  bevy 
of  boys  and  girls  a  holiday,  and  turning  them 
loose  on  the  neighbourhood  to  collect  flowers 
as  they  could,  very  useful  auxiliaries  were 
these  light  foragers ;  they  scoured  the  country 
far  and  near-— irresistible  mendicants! — par- 
donable thieves  \  —  coming  to  no  harm,  poor 
children,  except  that  little  George  got  a  blaek 
eye  in  tumbling  from  the  top  of  an  acacia 
tree  at  the  park,  and  that  Sam  (he  *s  a  sad 
pickle  is  Sam!)  narrowly  escaped  a  horse- 
whipping from  the  head  gardener  at  the  Hall, 
who  detected  a  bunch  of  his  new  rhododen- 
dron, the  only  plant  in  the  country,  forming 
the  very  crown  and  centre  of  the  May-pole. 
Little  harm  did  they  do,  poor  children,  with 
all  their  pilfery;  and  when  they  returned^ 
covered  with  their  flowery  loads,  like  the  May- 
day figure  called  **  Jack  of  the  Green,'*  they 
work^  at  the  Garlands  and  the  May-houses, 
as  none  but  children  ever  do  work,  putting  all 
their  young  life  and  their  untiring  spirit  of 
noise  and  motion  into  their  pleasant  labour. 
Oh,  the  din  of  that  building !  Talk  of  the 
tower  of  Babel !  that  was  a  quiet  piece  of 
masonry  compared  to  the  Mav-house  of  Whit* 
ley-wood,  with  its  walls  of  leaves  and  flow- 
ers—^nd  its  canvass  booths  at  either  end  for 
refreshments  and  musicians.  Never  was 
known  more  joyous  note  of  preparation. 

The  morning  rose  more  quietly — I  had  al- 
most said  more  dully— and  promised  ill  for  the 
f^ie.  The  sky  was  gloomy,  the  wind  cold, 
and  the  green  filled  as  slowly  as' a  balloon 
seems  to  do  when  one  is  watching  it.  The 
entertainments  of  the  day  were  to  begin  with 
a  cricket-match  (two  elevens  to  be  chosen  on 
the  ground),  and  the  wickets  pitched  at  twelve 
o'clock  precisely.  Twelve  o'clock  eam»— 
but  no  cricketers— except,  indeed,  some  two 
or  three  panctual  and  impatient  gentliBmeo ; 
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one  o^clock  came,  and  bronght  no  other  rein- 
forcement than  two  or  three  more  of  oar  younff 
Etonians  and  Wykhamites— -leas  nunctna! 
than  their  precnraors,  but  not  a  whit  less  im* 
patient  Very  provoking,  certainly— -but  not 
Tery  nncommon.  Yonr  country  cncketer,  the 
peasant,  the  mere  rustic,  does  love,  on  these 
occasions,  to  keep  his  betters  waiting,  if  only 
to  display  his  power ;  and  when  we  consider 
that  it  is  the  one  solitary  opportunity  in  which 
importance  can  be  felt  and  vanity  gratified,  we 
must  acknowledge  it  to  be  perfectly  in  human 
nature  that  a  few  airs  should  be  shown.  Ac- 
cordingly, our  best  players  held  aloof.  Tom 
Coper  would  not  come  to  the  ground ;  Joel 
Brent  came,  indeed,  but  would  not  play; 
Samuel  long  coquetted— he  would  and  he 
would  not*  Very  provoking,  oertainlv !  Then 
two  young  farmers,  a  tall  brother  and  a  short, 
Hampshire  men,  cricketers  born,  whose  good- 
humour  and  love  of  the  game  rendered  them 
tare  cards,  had  been  compelled  to  go  on  busi- 
ness—the one,  ten  miles  south-^the  other,  fif- 
teen north— that  very  morning.  No  playing 
without  the  Goddards !  No  siffn  of  either  of 
them  on  the  B — —  road  or  the  r*  Most 

intolerably  provoking,  beyond  a  doubt!  Mas- 
ter Sims  tried  his  best  coaxing  and  his  best 
double  X  on  the  recusant  players ;  but  all  in 
vain.  In  short,  there  was  grreat  danger  of  the 
match  going  off  altogether ;  when,  about  two' 
o'clock,  Amos  Stone,  who  was  there  with  the 
crown  of  his  straw  hat  sewed  in  wrong  side 
outward — new  thatched,  as  it  were— and  who 
had  been  set  to  watch  the  B  highway, 
gave  notice  that  something  was  coming  as  tall 
as  the  Maypole— which  something  turned  out 
to  be  the  long  Goddard,  and  his  brother  ap- 
proaching at  the  same  moment  in  the  opposite 
direction,  hope,  gaiety,  and  good-humour  re- 
vived again ;  and  two  elevens,  including  Amos 
and  another  urchin  of  his  calibre,  were  formed 
on  the  spot. 

I  never  saw  a  prettier  match.  The  gentle- 
men, the  Goddards,  and  the  boys  being  equally 
divided,  the  strength  and  luck  of  the  parties 
were  so  well  balanced,  that  it  produced  quite 
a  neck-and-neck  race,  won  only  by  two  notches. 
Amos  was  completely  the  hero  of  the  day, 
standing  out  halt  of  his  side,  and  getting  five 
notches  at  one  hit.  His  side  lost — but  so 
many  of  his  opponents  gave  him  their  ribbons 
(have  not  I  said  that  Master  Sims  bestowed  a 
set  of  ribbons  t)  that  the  straw  hat  was  quite 
covered  with  purple  trophies;  and  Amos, 
stalking  about  the  ground,  with  a  shy  and 
awkward  vanity,  looked  with  his  decorations 
like  the  sole  conqueror  —  the  Alexander  or 
Napoleon  of  the  day.  The  boy  did  not  apeak 
a  word ;  but  every  now  and  then  he  displayed 
a  set  of  huge  white  teeth  in  a  grin  or  inex- 
pressible delight.  By  far  the  happiest  and 
Sroudest  personage  at  that  Maying  was  Amos 
tone. 
By  the  time  the  crioket-matoh  was  over,  the 


world  began  to  be  gay  at  Whitley-wood* 
Carta  and  giga,  and  horses  and  carriagies,  and 
people  of  all  sorts,  arrived  from  all  quarters ; 
and,  lastly,  **  the  blessed  sun  himself'*  made 
his  appearance,  adding  a  triple  lustre  to  the 
scene.  Fiddlers,  ballad-singers,  cake-baskeia 
-^Punch— Master  Frost,  crying  cherries— a 
Frenchman  with  dancing  dogs — a  Bavarian 
woman  selling  brooms  — half-a-dozen  stalla 
with  fruit  and  frippery  — and  twenty  noisy 
games  of  (juoits,  and  bowls,  and  ninepin^^ 
boys  throwing  at  boxes — girls  playing  at  ball 
— gave  to  the  assemblage  the  oustle,  clatter, 
and  gaiety  of  a  Dutch  fair,  aa  one  sees  it  ia 
Teniers'  pictures.  Plenty  of  drinking  and 
smoking  on  the  green^'plenty  of  eating  in  the 
booths :  the  gentlemen  cricketers,  at  one  end, 
dining  off  a  round  of  beef,  which  made  the 
table  totter— the  players,  at  the  other,  sapping 
off  a  gammon  of  bacon — Amos  Stone  crammed 
at  both — and  Landlord  Sims  bustling  every- 
where with  an  activity  that  seemed  to  confer 
upon  him  the  gift  of  ubiquity,  assisted  by  the 
little  light-footed  maidens,  his  daughters,  all 
smiles  and  curtsies,  and  by  a  pretty  black-eyed 
youn^  woman — name  unknown,  with  whom, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  hurry,  he  found  time, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  for  a  little  philandering. 
What  would  the  widow  and  Miss  Lydia  have 
said  1  But  they  remained  in  happy  ignorance 
— the  one  drinking  tea  in  most  decorous  prim* 
ness  in  a  distant  marquee,  disliking  to  mingle 
with  so  mixed  an  assembly,— the  other  in  full 
chase  aAer  the  most  unlucky  of  all  her  urchins, 
the  boy  called  Sam,  who  had  gotten  into  a 
demiJi  with  a  showman,  in  consequence  of 
mimicking  the  wooden  gentleman  Punoh,  and 
his  wife  Judy— >thus,  as  the  showman  observed, 
bringing  his  exhibition  into  disrepute. 

Meanwhile,  the  band  struck  up  in  the  May- 
house,  and  the  dance,  after  a  little  demur,  was 
fairly  set  afloat — an  honest  English  country 
daoce-^ there  had  been  some  danger  of  waltz- 
ing and  quadrilling)— with  ladies  and  gentle- 
men at  the  top,  and  country  lads  and  lasses  at 
the  bottom ;  a  happy  mixture  of  cordial  kind- 
ness  on  the  one  hand,  and  pleased  respect  on 
the  other.  It  was  droll  though  to  see  the  b&* 
plumed  and  betlowered  French  hats,  the  ailka 
and  the  furbelows  sailing  and  rustling  amidst 
the  straw  bonnets  and  cotton  gowns  of  the 
humbler  dancers ;  and  not  lesa  so  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  little  lame  clerk,  shabbier  than 
ever,  peeping  through  the  canvass  opening  of 
the  booth,  with  a  grin  of  ineffable  delight, 
over  the  shoulder  of  our  vicar's  pretty  wife. 
Really,  considering  that  Mabel  Green  and  Jem 
Tanner  were  standing  together  at  that  moment 
at  the  top  of  the  set,  so  deeply  engaged  in 
making  love  that  they  forgot  when  they  ought 
to  begin,  and  that  the  little  clerk  must  have 
seen  them,  I  cannot  help  taking  his  grin  for  a 
favourable  omen  to  those  faithiul  lovers. 

Well,  the  dance  finished,  the  sun  went  down, 
and  we  departed.    The  Maying  is  over,  the 
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booths  eaffied  away,  and  the  May-hooae  de- 
molisbed.  Every  thing  has  fallen  into  its  old 
Mcition,  except  the  love  affairs  of  Landlord 
oiiDS*  The  pretty  lass  with  tiie  black  eyes, 
who  first  made  her '  appearance  at  WhiUey- 
wood^  is  actnally  staying  at  the  Rose  Inn,  on 
aTisit  to  his  daughters;  and  the  village  talk 

Sies  that  she  is  to  be  the  mistress  of  that 
riving  hostelry,  and  the  wife  of  its  master ; 
and  both  her  rivals  are  jealous,  aAer  their 
several  fashions — ^the  widow  in  the  tantrnms, 
the  maiden  in  the  dumps.  Nobody  knows 
exactly  who  the  black-eyed  damsel  may  bcr— 
hot  she^s  youn^,  and  pretty,  and  civil,  and 
modest;  and,  without  intending  to  depreciate 
the  merits  of  either  of  her  competitors,  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  our  good  neighbour  has 
shown  his  taste. 
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I  DO  not  know  any  moment  in  which  the 
two  nodelightful  truisms,  which  we  are  all  so 
xisady  to  admit  and  to  run  away  from,  the 
<iaick  progress  of  time  and  the  instability  of 
httman  events,  are  brought  before  us  wiUi  a 
more  uncomfortable  consciousness  than  that 
of  visiting,  after  a  long  absence,  a  house  with 
whose  former  inhabitants  we  had  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy.  The  feeling  is  still  more 
ttonleasant  when  it  comes  to  us  unexpectedly 
and  finds  us  unprepared,  as  has  happened  to 
mo  tonSay. 

A  friend  requested  me  this  momincr  to  ac- 
company her  to  call  on  her  little  girf,  whom 
she  had  recently  placed  at  the  Belvidere,  a 
new  and  celebrated  boarding-school -^  I  beg 
pardon!— -establishment  for  young  ladies, 
about  ten  miles  off.  We  set  out  accordingly, 
and  my  friend  being  a  sort  of  person  in  whose 
company  one  is  apt  to  think  little  of  anything 
bat  herself,  had  proceeded  to  the  very  sate  of 
the  Belvidere  before  I  had  at  all  recollected 
the  road  we  were  travelling,  when  in  our  mo- 
a^itaiy  stop  at  the  entrance  of  the  lawn,  I 
at  once  recognised  the  large  substantial  man- 
sion, sarrounded  by  magnificent  oaks  and  elms, 
whoso  shadow  lay  broad  and  heavy  on  the 
crass  in  the  bright  sun  of  August ;  the  copse- 
like  shrubbery,  which  sunk  with  a  pretty  na- 
tural wildness  to  a  dark  clear  pool,  the  ha  ha, 
which  parted  the  pleasure-gniund  from  the 
open  common,  and  the  beautiful  country  which 
lay  like  a  panorama  bejond— in  a  word,  I 
knew  at  a  glance,  in  spite  of  the  disguise  of 
its  new  appellation,  the  White  House  at  Han- 
nonby,  where  ten  vears  ago  I  had  so  often 
▼isiced  my  good  old  friend  Admiral  Floyd. 

The  plaee  had  undergone  other  transmogri- 
fications besides  its  chansre  of  name ;  in  par* 
ticelar,  h  bad  gained  a  few  prettinesses  and 
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a  green-house,  and  a  verandah,  may  be  laid  to 
the  former  score ;  a  torn  book  left  littering  on 
the  seat,  a  broken  swing  dangling  from  the 
trees,  a  skipping-rope  on  the  grass,  and  a 
straw  bonnet  on  a  rose-bush,  to  the  latter; 
besides  which,  the  lawn  which,  under  the 
naval  reign,  had  been  kept  almost  as  smooth 
as  water,  was  now  in  complete  neglect,  the 
turf  in  some  places  growing  into  grass,  in 
others  trodden  quite  bare  by  the  continual 
movement  of  little  rapid  feet ;  leaves  lay  under 
the  trees ;  weeds  were  on  the  gravel ;  and  dust 
upon  the  steps.  And  in  two  or  three  chosen 
spots  small  fairy  gardens  had  been  cribbed 
from  the  shrubberies,  where  seedy  mignion- 
ette  an4  languishing  sweet  peas,  and  myrtles 
over-watered,  and  geraniums,  trained  as  never 
geraniums  were  trained  before,  gave  manifest 
tokens  of  youthful  gardening.  None  of  the 
inhabitants  were  visible,  but  it  was  evidently 
a  place  gay  and  busy  with  children,  devoted 
to  their  sports  and  their  exercise.  As  we 
neared  the  mansion,  the  sounds  and  sights  of 
school-children  became  more  obvious.  Two 
or  three  pianos  were  jingling  in  different  rooms, 
a  guitar  tinkling,  and  a  harp  twanging:  a  din 
of^childish  voices,  partly  French  partly  Eng- 
lish, issued  from  one  end  of  the  nouse ;  and 
a  foreign  looking  figure  advanced  from  the 
other;  whom,  from  his  silk  stockings,  his  up- 
right carriage,  and  the  boy  who  followed  him 
carrying  his  kit,  I  set  down  for  the  dancing- 
master  ;  whilst  in  an  upstair  apartment  were 
two  or  three  rosy  laughing  faces,  enjoying  the 
pleasure  of  disobedience  in  peeping  out  of 
window,  one  of  which  faces  disappeared  the 
moment  it  caught  sight  of  the  carria^,  and 
was  in  an  other  instant  hanging  round  its  mo- 
ther's neck  in  the  hall.  I  could  not  help  ob- 
serving to  the  governess,  who  also  met  us 
there,  that  it  was  quite  shocking  to  think  how 
often  disobedience  prospers  amongst  these  lit- 
tle people.  If  Miss  Emily  had  not  been  peep- 
ing out  of  the  window  when  we  drove  up  to 
the  door,  she  would  have  been  at  least  two 
minutes  later  in  kissing  her  dear  mamma — 
a  remark  to  which  the  little  girl  assented  very 
heartily,  and  at  which  her  accomplished  pre- 
ceptress tried  to  look  grave. 

Leaving  Emily  wiSi  her  mother,  I  sallied 
forth  on  the  lawn  to  reconnoitre  old  scenes 
and  recollect  old  times.  My  first  visit  espe- 
cially forced  itself  on  my  remembrance.  It 
had  been  made,  like  this,  under  the  sultry 
August  sun.  We  then  lived  within  walking 
distance,  and  I  had  been  proceeding  hither  to 
call  on  our  new  neighbours.  Admiral  and  Mrs. 
Floyd,  when  a  very  unaccountable  noise  on 
the  lawn  induced  me  to  pause  at  the  entrance; 
a  moment's  observation  explained  the  nature 
of  the  sounds.  The  admiral  was  shooting 
wasps  with  a  pocket-pistol ;  a  most  villanous 
amusement,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  who  am  by 
nature  and  habit  a  hater  of  such  poppery,  and 
indeed  of  all  noises  which  are  at  onoe  sudden 
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and  unexpected.  My  fint  impnlM  was  to  run 
away,  and  I  had  actually  made  some  motions 
towards  a  Tetreat,  when,  struck  with  the  lu- 
dicrous nature  of  the  sport,  and  the  folly  of 
being  frightened  at  a  sort  of  squibbery,  which 
even  the  unusual  game  (though  the  admiral 
was  a  capital  marksman,  and  seldom  failed  to 
knock  down  his  insect)  did  not  seem  to  re- 
gard, I  faced  about  manfully,  and  contenting 
myself  with  putting  my  hands  to  my  ears  to 
keep  out  the  sound,  remained  at  a  very  safe 
distance  to  survey  the  scene.  There,  under 
the  shade  of  the  tall  elms,  sate  the  veteran,  a 
little  old  withered  man,  very  like  a  pocket- 
pistol  himself,  brown,  succinct,  giaye,  and 
fiery.  He  wore  an  old-fashioned  naval  uni- 
form of  blue,  faced  with  white,  which  set  off 
his  mahogany  countenance,  drawn  into  a  thou- 
sand deep  wrinkles,  so  that  his  face  was  as 
foil  of  lines  as  if  it  had  been  tattooed,  with 
the  full  force  of  contrast  At  his  side  stood 
a  very  tall,  msscuiine,  large-boned  middle- 
aged  woman,  something  like  a  man  in  petti- 
coats, whose  face,  in  spite  of  a  quantity  of 
rouge  and  a  small  portion  of  moaest  assur- 
ance, might  still  be  called  handsome,  and 
could  never  be  mistaken  for  belonging  to  other 
than  an  Irish  woman.  There  was  a  touch  of 
the  brogue  in  her  yery  look.  She,  evidently 
his  wire,  stood  by  marking  the  covies,  and 
enjoying  as  it  seemed  to  me,  the  smell  of  gun- 
powder, to  which  she  had  the  air  of  being 
quite  as  well  accustomed  as  the  admiral.  A 
younger  lady  was  watehinff  them  at  a  little 
distance,  apparently  as  mucn  amused  as  my- 
self, and  far  less  frightened ;  on  her  advancing 
to  meet  me,  the  pistol  was  put  down,  and  the 
admiral  joined  us.  This  was  my  first  intro- 
duction; we  were  acquainted  in  a  moment, 
and  before  the  end  of  my  visit  he  had  shovrn 
me  all  over  his  house,  and  told  me  the  whole 
history  of  his  life  and  adventures. 

In  these  there  was  nothinj^  remarkable,  ex- 
cepting their  being  so  entirely  of  the  sea. 
Some  sixty-five  years  before,  he  had  come 
into  the  world  in  the  middle  of  the  British 
channel,  whilst  his  mother  was  taking  a  little 
trip  from  Portsmouth  to  Plymouth  on  board 
her  husband's  flag-ship,  (for  he  too  had  been 
an  admiral,)  when,  rather  before  he  was  ex- 
pected, our  admiral  was  bom.  This  delHU 
fixed  his  destiny.  At  twelve  years  old  he 
went  to  sea,  and  had  remained  there  eyer 
since,  till  now,  when  an  unlucky  promotion 
sent  him  ashore,  and  seemed  likely  to  keep 
him  there.  I  never  saw  a  man  so  unaffect- 
edly displeased  with  his  own  title.  He  for^ 
bade  any  of  his  family  from  calling  him  by  it, 
and  took  it  as  a  sort  of  affront  from  strangers. 

Being,  however,  on  land,  his  first  object 
was  to  make  his  residence  as  much  like  a 
man-of-war  as  possible,  or  rather  as  much  like 
that  hettu4dial  of  a  habitation  his  last  frigate, 
the  Mermaiden,  in  which  he  had  by  different 
prises  made  above  sixty  thousand  pounds. 


By  that  standard  his  oalcnlatioos  were  regu- 
lated ;  all  ^e  furniture  c^  the  White  House  mt 
Hannonby  was  adspted  to  the  proportions  of 
His  Majesty's  ship  the  Mermaiden.  The  great 
drawing-room  was  fitted  up  exactly  on  the 
model  of  her  cabin,  and  the  whole  of  that  spa- 
cious and  commodious  mansion  made  to  r^ 
semble,  as  much  as  possible,  that  wonderfully 
inconyenient  abode,  the  inside  of  a  ship ;  every 
thing  crammed  into  the  smallest  possible  com- 
pass ;  space  most  unnecessarily  eeonomized, 
and  contrivances  devised  for  all  those  matters 
which  need  no  contriving  at  all.  He  yio- 
tualled  the  house  as  for  an  East-India  voyage, 
served  out  the  provisions  in  rations,  and  swung 
the  whole  family  in  hammocks. 

It  will  easily  be  believed  that  these  innova- 
tions, in  a  small  viilaffe  in  a  midland  county, 
where  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  inhabitants 
had  never  seen  a  piece  of  water  larger  than 
Hannonby  great  pond,  occasioned  no  small 
commotion.  The  poor  admiral  had  his  own 
troubles.  At  first  every  living  thing  about  the 
place  rebelled— there  was  a  general  mutiny; 
the  yery  cocks  and  hens  whom  he  had  cram- 
med op  in  coops  in  the  poultry-]rard  screamed 
aloud  for  liberty;  and  the  pigs,  docks,  and 
geese,  equally  prisoners,  sqaeaked  and  gab* 
bled  for  water ;  the  cows  lowed  in  their  stall 
— the  sheep  bleated  in  their  pens,  the  whole 
live  stock  of  Hannonby  was  in  durance. 

The  most  unmanageable  of  these  complain- 
era  were  of  course  the  servants :  with  the  men, 
after  a  little  while,  he  got  on  tolerably,  stern- 
ness and  orog  (the  wind  and  sun  of  the  fable) 
cooquered^hem ;  his  stanchest  opponents  were 
of  the  other  sex,  the  whole  tribe  or  housemaids 
and  kitchenmaids  abhorred  him  to  a  woman, 
and  plagued  and  thwarted  him  eveiy  hour  of 
the  day.  He,  on  his  part,  retuined  their  aver- 
sioa  with  interest ;  talked  of  female  stupidity, 
female  awkwardness,  and  fismale  dirt,  and 
threatened  to  compound  an  household  of  the 
crew  of  the  Mermaiden,  that  should  shame  all 
the  twirlers  of  mops  and  brand ishers  of  brooms 
in  the  county.  Especially,  he  used  to  vaunt 
the  abilities  of  a  certain  Bill  Jones,  as  the  beet 
laundress,  sempstress,  eook,  and  housemaid 
in  the  navy ;  him  he  was  determined  to  pn^ 
cure,  to  keep  his  refractory  household  in  soma 
order;  accordingly,  he  wrote  to  desire  hik pre- 
sence ;  and  Bill,  unable  to  restst  the  summooa 
of  his  old  commander,  arrived  accordingly. 

This  Avatar,  which  had  been  antieipated  hj 
the  revolted  damsels  with  no  small  dismay, 
tended  considerably  to  ameliorate  matleia. 
The  dreaded  majorndomo  turned  ont  to  be  a 
smart  young  sailor,  of  four  or  fiye-en4-lwen^« 
with  an  arch  smile,  a  bright  merrjr  eye»  and  • 
most  knowing  nod,  by  no  means  insensible  to 
female  objurgation,  or  Indifferaat  to  female 
charms.  The  women  of  the  house,  partieo* 
larly  the  pretty  ones,  toon  peroeiyed  their 
power ;  and  as  thb  Admirable  Criehton  of  hit 
Msjesty*8  ship  the  Merasaideot  hsd,  aaongtt 
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his  other  vecomplishments,  the  address  com- 
pletely to  govern  his  master,  all  was  soon  in 
the  smoothest  track  possible.  Neither,  nni- 
'veraal  genins  though  he  were,  was  Bill  Jones 
at  ail  disdainful  of  female  assistance,  or  averse 
to  the  theory  of  a  division  of  labour.  Under 
hjs  wise  direction  and  discreet  patronage,  a 
peace  was  patched  np  between  the  admiral 
and  his  rebellious  handmaids.  A  g;eneral  am- 
nesty was  proclaimed,  with  the  solitary  ex- 
ception of  an  old  crone  of  a  she-cook,  who 
had,  on  some  occasion  of  culinary  interfer- 
eaee*  tnmed  her  master  out  of  his  own  kitch- 
en, and  garnished  Bill  Joneses  jacket  with  an 
vxMeemly  rag  yclept  a  dish-clout.  She  was 
dismiseed  by  mutual  consent ;  and  Sally  the 
kitehenmaid,  a  pretty  black-eyed  girl,  promo- 
ted to  the  vacant  post,  which  she  filled  with 
eminent  ability. 

Soothed,  guided,  and  humoured  by  his 
trasty  adherent,  and  influenced  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle by  the  force  of  example  and  the  effect  of 
the  land  breeze,  which  he  had  never  breathed 
so  long  before,  our  worthy  veteran  soon  began 
to  show  symptoms  of  a  man  of  this  world. 
Ttm  earth  hecame,  so  to  say,  his  native  ele- 
menL  He  took  to  gardening,  to  farming,  for 
which  Bill  Jones  had  also  a  taste;  set  free 
bis  prisoners  in  the  bcuse-cour^  to  the  unutter- 
able glorification  and  crowing  of  cock  and  hen, 
and  cackling  and  gabbling  of  goose  and  tur- 
key, and  enlarged  his  own  walk  from  pacing 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  dining-room, 
followed  by  his  old  shipmates,  a  Newfoundland 
dog  and  a  tame  goat,  into  a  stroll  round  his 
own  grounds,  to  the  great  delight  of  those 
faithful  attendants.  He  even  talked  of  going 
'  pheasant  shooting,  bought  a  hunter,  and  was 
I  only  saved  from  following  the  fox-hoonds  by  ac- 
I  cidentally  taking  up  Peregrine  Pickle,  which, 
by  a  kind  of  Sortes  Virgil ianie,  opened  on  the 
mischances  of  Lieutenant  Hatchway  and 
Commodore  Trunnion  in  a  similar  expedi- 
don. 

Afler  this  warning  which  he  considered  as 
nothing  less  than  providential,  he  relinqnished 
any  attempt  at  mounting  that  formidable  ani- 
mal, a  horse*  but  having  found  his  land  legs, 
he  was  afoot  all  day  long  in  his  farm  or  his 
garden,  setting  people  to  rights  in  all  quarters, 
and  keeping  np  the  place  with  the  same  scru- 
pulous nicety  that  he  was  wont  to  bestow  on 
the  planks  and  rigging  of  his  dear  Mermaiden. 
Amongst  the  country  people,  he  soon  became 
popnlar.  They  liked  the  testy  little  gentle- 
man, who  dispensed  his  beer  and  grog  so 
hoontifully,  ana  talked  to  them  so  freely.  He 
would  have  his  own  way,  to  be  sore,  but  then 
he  paid  for  it ;  besides,  he  entered  into  their 
tastes  and  amusements,  promoted  May-games, 
nrvelSy  and  other  country  sports,  patronized 
dincfn^g^dogs  and  monkeys,  and  bespoke  plays 
in  bams.  Above  all,  he  had  an  exceeding 
pf/fiaffty  to  vagrants,  strollers,  ^psies,  and 
t9ch  like  persona ;  listened  to  their  tales  with 


a  delightful  simplicity  of  belief;  pitied  them ; 
relieved  them;  fought  their  battles  at  the 
bench  and  the  vestry,  and  got  into  two  or 
three  scrapes  with  constables  and  magistrates, 
by  the  activity  of  his  protection.  Only  one 
counterfeit  sailor  with  a  sham  wooden-leg,  he 
found  out  at  a  question,  and,  by  aid  of  Bill 
Jones,  ducked  in  the  horee-pond,  for  an  im* 
poster,  till  the  unlucky  wretch,  who  was,  as 
the  worthy  seaman  suspected,  totally  unused 
to  the  water,  a  thorough  land-lubber,  was 
nearly  drowned  ;  an  adventure  which  turned 
out  the  luckiest  of  his  life,  he  having  carried 
his  case  to  an  attorney,  who  forced  the  ad- 
miral to  pay  fifty  poun  Js  for  the  exploit. 

Our  good  veteran  was  equally  popular 
amongst  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood. 
His  own  hospitality  was  irresistible,  and  his 
frankness  and  simplicity,  mixed  with  a  sort 
of  petulant  vivacity,  combined  to  make  him 
a  most  welcome  relief  to  the  dulness  of  a 
country  dinner  party.  He  enjoyed  society 
extremely,  and  even  had  a  spare  bed  erected 
for  company ;  moved  thereunto  by  an  accident 
which  befel  the  fat  Rector  of  Kinton,  who 
having  unfortunately  consented  to  sleep  at 
Hannonby  one  wet  night,  had  alarmed  the 
whole  house,  and  nearly  broken  his  own 
neck,  by  a  fall  from  his  hammock.  The  ad- 
miral would  have  put  up  twenty  spare  beds, 
if  he  could  have  oeen  sure  of  filling  them, 
for  besides  his  natural  sociability,  he  was,  it 
must  be  confessed,  in  spite  of  his  farming, 
and  gardening,  and  keeping  a  log-book,  a 
good  deal  at  a  loss  how  to  fill  op  his  time. 
His  reading  was  none  of  the  most  exten* 
sive :  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  Naval  Chjonicle, 
Sonthey's  admirable  life  of  Nelson,  and  Smol- 
let*8  novels,  formed  the  greater  part  of  his 
library ;  and  for  other  books  he  cared  little ; 
though  he  liked  well  enough  to  pore  over 
maps  and  charts,  and  to  look  at  modem  voy- 
ages, especially  if  written  by  landsmen  or 
ladies;  and  his  remarks  on  those  occasions 
often  displayed  a  talent  for  criticism,  which, 
under  different  circumstances,  might  have 
ripened  into  a  very  considerable  reviewer. 

For  the  rest,  he  was  a  most  kind  and  ex* 
cellent  person,  although  a  little  testy  and  not 
a  little  absolute ;  and  a  capital  disciplinarian, 
although  addicted  to  the  reveree  sins  of  mak- 
ing other  people  tipsy  whilst  he  kept  himself 
sober,  and  of  sending  forth  oaths  m  volleys, 
whilst  he  suffered  none  other  to  swear.  He 
had  besides  a  few  prejudices  incident  to  his 
condition— i-loved  his  country  to  the  point  of 
hating  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  especially 
the  French ;  and  regarded  his  own  profession 
with  a  pride  which  made  him  intolerant  of 
every  other.  To  the  army  he  had  an  intense 
and  growing  hatred,  much  augmented  since 
victory  upon  victory  had  deprived  him  of  the 
comfortable  feeling  of  scorn.  The  battle  of 
Waterloo  fairly  posed  him.  "  To  be  sure  to 
have  drubbed  the  French  was  a  fine  thing— a 
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very  fine  thing  ^  no  denying  that !  but  why 
not  have  fought  out  the  quarrel  by  sea  T* 

I  made  no  mention  of  Mrs.  Floyd  in  ena- 
merating  the  admiral's  domestic  arrangements, 
because,  sooth  to  say,  no  one  could  have  less 
concern  in  them  than  that  good  lady.  She 
had  not  been  Mrs.  Floyd  for  five-and-twenty 
Years  without  thoroughly  understanding  her 
nusband's  despotic  humour,  and  her  own  light 
and  happy  temper  enabled  her  to  conform  to 
it  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  reluc- 
tance or  discontent.  She  liked  to  be  managed 
— it  saved  her  trouble.  She  turned  out  to  be 
Irish  as  I  had  suspected.  The  admiral,  who 
had  reached  the  age  of  forty  without  betray- 
ing the  slightest  symptom  of  matrimony,  had, 
during  a  sojourn  in  Cork  Harbour,  fallen  in 
love  with  her,  then  a  buxom  widow,  and  mar- 
ried her  in  something  less  than  three  weeks 
af^er  their  acquaintance  began,  chiefly  moved 
to  that  unexpected  proceeding  by  the  firmness 
with  which  she  bore  a  salute  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  which  threw  half  the  ladies  on 
hoard  into  hysterics. 

Mrs.  Floyd  was  indeed  as  gallant  a  woman 
as  ever  stood  fire.  Her  first  husband  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  she  had  fol- 
lowed the  camp  during  two  campaigns ;  had 
been  in  one  battle  and  several  skirmishes,  and 
had  been  taken  and  re-taken  with  the  carriages 
and  baggage,  without  betraying  the  slightest 
symptom  of  fear.  Her  naval  career  did  not 
shame  her  military  reputation.  She  lived 
chiefly  on  board,  adopted  sea  phrases  and  sea 
customs,  and  but  for  the  petticoat  might  have 
passed  for  a  sailor  herself. 

And  of  all  the  sailors  that  ever  lived,  she 
was  the'  merriest,  the  most  generous,  the  most 
unselfish ;  the  very  kindest  of  that  kindest 
race !  There  was  no  getting  away  from  her 
hearty  hospitality,  no  escaping  her  prodigal- 
ity of  presents.  It  was  dangerous  to  praise 
or  even  to  approve  of  any  thing  belonging  to 
herself  in  her  hearing;  if  it  had  been  the 
carpet  under  her  feet,  or  the  shawl  on  her 
shoulders,  either  would  instantly  have  been 
stripped  oflf  to  offer.  Then  her  exquisite 
good-humour !  Coarse  and  boisterous  she 
certainly  was,  and  terribly  Irish ;  but  the  se- 
verest stickler  for  female  decorum,  the  nicest 
critic  of  female  manners,  would  have  been 
disarmed  by  the  contagion  of  Mrs.  Floyd's 
good-humour. 

My  chief  friend  and  favourite  of  the  fam- 
ily was,  however,  one  who  hardly  seemed  to 
belong  to  it — ^Anne,  the  eldest  daughter.  I 
liked  her  even  better  than  I  did  her  father  and 
mother,  although  for  very  diflfercnt  qualities. 
She  was  "  inland  bred,"  and  combined  in  her- 
self sufficient  self-possession  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  of  literature,  and  of  soctetyrto 
have  set  up  the  whole  house,  provided  it  had 
been  possible  to  supply  their  deficiency  from 
her  superabundance ;  she  was  three  or  four- 
and-twenty,  too,  past  the  age  of  mere  young- 


ladyipm,  and  entirely  unaeoompUsbed,  if  she 
could  be  called  so,  who  joined  to  the  most 
elegant  manners  a  highly-cultivated  onder- 
standing,  and  a  remarkable  talent  for  conversa* 
tion«  Nothing  could  exceed  the  fascination 
of  her  delicate  and  poignant  raillery,  her  voice 
and  smile  were  so  sweet,  and  her  wit  so  light 
and  glancing.  She  had  the  still  rarer  merit 
of  beinff  either  entirely  free  from  vanity,  or 
of  keeping  it  in  such  good  order,  that  it  never 
appeared  in  look  or  word.  Conversation,  much 
as  she  excelled  in  it,  was  not  necessary  to  her, 
as  it  is  to  most  eminent  talkers.  I  think  she 
enjoyed  quiet  observation,  full  as  much,  if  not 
more ;  and  at  such  times  there  was  somethinsr. 
of  good-humoured  malice  in  her  bright  hasel 
eye,  that  spoke  more  than  she  ever  allowed 
her  tongue  to  utter.  Her  father's  odd  ways, 
for  instance,  and  her  mother's  odd  speeches, 
and  her  sister's  lack-a-daisicaloess,  amused 
her  rather  more  than  they  ou^ht  to  have  done ; 
but  she  had  never  lived  with  them,  having 
been  brought  up  by  an  aunt  who  had  recently 
died  leaving  her  a  splendid  fortune;  and  even 
now  that  she  had  come  to  reside  at  home,  was 
treated  by  her  parents,  although  very  kindly, 
rather  as  an  honoured  guest  than  as  a  chei^ 
ished  daughter. 

Anne  Floyd  was  a  sweet  creature  in  spite 
of  a  little  over-acuteness.  I  used  to  think  she 
wanted  nothing  but  falling  in  love  to  soften 
her  proud  spirit,  and  tame  her  bright  eye;  but 
falling  in  love  was  quite  out  of  her  way^-she 
had  the  unfortunate  distrust  of  an  heiress,  sa- 
tiated with  professions  of  attachment,  and  sus- 
pecting every  man  of  wooing  her  fortune  ra- 
ther than  herself.  By  dint  of  hearing  exag- 
gerated praise  of  her  beauty,  she  had  even 
come  to  think  herself  plain ;  perhaps  another 
circumstance  a  little  contributed  to  this  per- 
suasion— she  was  said  to  be,  and  undoubtedly 
was,  remarkably  like  her  father.  There  is  oo 
accounting  for  the  strange  freaks  that  nature 
plays  in  the  matter  of  family  likeness.  The 
admiral  was  certainly  as  ugly  a  little  man  as 
one  should  see  in  a  summer  day,  and  Anne 
was  as  certainly  a  very  pretty  young  woman : 
yet  it  was  quite  impossible  to  see  Uiem  toge- 
!  ther  and  not  be  struck  with  the  extreme  and 
even  absurd  resemblance  between  his  old  bat- 
tered face  and  her  bright  and  sparkling  coun- 
tenance. To  have  been  so  like  my  good  friend 
the  admiral,  might  have  cured  a  Jighter  spirit 
of  vanity. 

Julia,  the  younger  and  favourite  daughter, 
was  a  fine  tall  handsome  giri  of  nineteen,  just 
what  her  mother  must  have  been  at  the  same 
age;  she  had  been  entirely  brought  up  by 
Mrs.  Floyd,  except  when  deposited  from  time 
to  lime  m  various  country  boarding-schools, 
whilst  that  good  lady  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
la  cruise.  Miss  Julia  exhibited  the  not  un- 
common phenomenon  of  having  imbibed  the 
opposite  faults  to  those  of  her  instructress, 
and  was  soA,  mincing,  languid,  nlTeetedy  and 
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fall  of  9km  tnd  graeet  of  the  Tery  wont  sort ; 
hot  I  don*t  know  that  she  wss  much  more  iff- 
Bonnt  sad  silly  than  a  girl  of  nineteen,  with 
a  negleottd  edocation,  mast  needs  be;  and 
she  )m  tlie  fiirther  ezcose  c^  being  a  spoiled 
child.  Her  father  doated  npon  her,  and 
thought  her  the  most  accomplished  yoang 
woman  of  the  age;  for  certain,  she  conld  play 
a  little,  and  sing  a  little,  and  paint  a  little, 
and  talk  a  little  Tery  bad  French,  and  dance 
and  dress  a  great  deal.  She  had  also  cnlti- 
▼ated  her  mind  by  reading  all  the  loTe-etories 
sad  small  poetry  that  came  in  her  way ;  cor- 
lesponded  largely  with  half«-doaen  bosom 
mends  picked  op  at  her  different  seminaries : 
and  ewen  aspired  to  the  character  of  authoress, 
hanng  aetnally  perpetrated  a  sonnet  to  the 
ronon,  which  sonnet,  contrary  to  the  well« 
known  recipe  of  Boilean  and  the  ordinary 
practice  of  all  nations,  contained  eighteen 
lines,  foor  qnatrains,  and  a  couplet;  a  prodi- 
gality of  words  which  the  fair  poetess  endea- 
Tonred  to  counterbalance  by  a  conasponding 
spanngness  of  idea.  There  was  no  harm  in 
Julia,  poor  thing,  with  all  her  affectation. 
She  was  really  warm-hearted  and  well-tem- 
per«d,  and  might  haTe  improved  under  her 
sister's  kind  and  judicious  management,  but 
for  a  small  accident  which  interrupted  the 
family  harmony,  and  eventually  occasioned 
their  removal  from  Hannonby. 

The  admiral,  always  addicted  to  favourit- 
isBB,  had  had  under  his  protection,  from  boy- 
hood to  manhood,  one  youth  of  remarksble 
promise.  He  had  been  his  first-lieutenant  on 
board  the  Mermaiden,  and  was  now,  at  three- 
and-twenty,  a  roaster  and  comroandor;  which 
promotion,  ahhongh  it  ejected  him  from  that 
paragon  of  frigates,  the  young  captain  did  not 
seem  to  think  so  great  an  evH  as  the  admiral 
bad  foood  his  adTancement.  He  was  inyited 
to  the  White  House  forthwith ;  and  the  gal- 
last  veteran,  who  seldom  took  the  trouble  to 
conceal  any  of  his  purposes,  soon  announced 
that  Captain  Claremont  was  his  intended  son- 
in-law,  and  that  Miss  Julia  was  the  destined 
biidet. 

The  gentleman  arrived,  and  did  as  much 
honour  to  the  adroirars  taste  as  his  other  fa- 
▼dorite  Bill  Jones.  Captain  Claremont  was 
really  a  very  fine  young  man,  with  the  best 
part  of  beauty,  figure  and  countenance,  and  a 
ddifffetfol  mixture  of  frankness  and  feeling,  of 
spim  and  gaiety,  in  his  open  and  gentlemanly 
raafmera;  he  was,  at  a  word,  just  the  image 
that  one  conjures  up  when  thinking  of  a  naval 
officer.  His  presence  added  greatly  to  the 
enjovment  of  tne  family ;  the  admiral  **  fought 
his  battlea  over  again,*'  and  so  did  his  lady, 
who  talked  and  laocrbed  all  day  long:  Anne 
watched  the  proceedings  with  evident  smuse- 
ment,  and  looked  even  archer  than  usual ; 
whilst  Julia,  the  heroine  of  the  scene,  behaved 
as  ia  cnstomary  in  such  cases,  walked  about 
esqttisilely  dressed,  with  a  book  in  her  hand, 


or  reclined  in  a  plcturesoiie  attitude  expecting 
to  be  made  love  to ;  and  Captain  Claremont, 
who  had  never  seen  either  sister  before,  pleased 
with  Julia*8  beauty,  and  a  little  alarmed  at 
Anne's  wit,  appeared  in  a  fair  way  of  losing 
his  heart  in  the  proper  quarter.  In  abort,  the 
flirtation  seemea  goin^  on  very  prosperously ; 
and  the  admiral  in  high  glee,  vented  divera 
sea  jokes  on  the  sapposed  lovers,  and  chupkled 
over  the  matter  to  Bill  Jones,  who  winked  and 
grinned  and  nodded  responsively. 

After  a  few  weeks  that  sagacious  adherent 
began  to  demur — '*  Things  seemed,"  as  he 
observed,  **  rather  at  a  stand-still  — the  court- 
ship was  a  deal  slacker,  and  his  honour,  the 
captain,  hod  talked  of  heaving  anchor,  and 
Bailing  off  for  Lincolnshire."  To  this  the 
admiral  answered  nothing  but  ^^tush!"  and 
**  pshaw !"  and  as  the  captain  aetnally  relin- 
quished, with  very  little  pressing,  his  design 
of  leaving  Hannonby,  Bill  Jones's  suspicions 
did  seem  a  little  super-subtle.  Bill,  how- 
ever, at  the  end  of  ten  days,  retained  his 
opinion.  **  For  certain,"  he  said,  *^  Miss  Julia 
had  all  the  signs  of  liking  upon  her,  and  moped 
and  hung  her  head  and  talked  to  herself  like 
the  negro  who  drowned  himself  for  love  on 
board  the  Mermaiden;  and  the  captain,  h^ 
could  not  say  but  he  might  be  in  love — he 
was  very  much  fallen  away  since  he  had  been 
in  that  latitude— had  lost  his  spunk,  and  was 
become  extraordinarily  forgetsome, — he  might 
be  in  love,  likely  enough,  but  not  with  Miss 
Julia— he  was  sure  to  sheer  away  from  her; 
never  spoke  to  her  at  breakfast  or  dinner,  and 
would  tack  a  hundred  wave  not  to  meet  her, 
whilst  he  was  always  following  in  the  wake 
of  Miss  Anne ;  and  she  (Miss  Julia)  had  taken 
to  writing  long  letters  again,  and  to  walking 
the  terrace  between  the  watches,  and  did  not 
seem  to  care  for  the  captain.  He  could  not 
make  the  matter  out.  Miss  Anne,  indeed"— 
Here  the  admiral,  to  whom  the  poasibility  of 
a  failure  in  hia  favourite  scheme  had  never 
occurred,  interrupted  his  confidant  by  a  thou- 
sand exclamations  of  **  ass !  blockhead  I  lub- 
ber !"  to  which  tender  appellations,  that  faith- 
ful satellite  made  no  other  reply  than  a  shake 
of  tho  head  as  comprehensive  as  Lord  Bur- 
leigh's. 

The  next  morning  vindicated  Bill's  ssgaci- 
ty.  Anne,  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  had  taken 
the  task  upon  herself,  communicated  to  her 
father  that  Captain  Claremont  had  proposed 
to  her,  and  that  she  had  accepted  his  offer. 
The  admiral  was  furious,  but  Anne,  though 
very  mild,  was  very  firm ;  she  would  not  give 
up  her  lover,  nor  would  her  lover  relinquish 
her ;  and  Julia,  when  appealed  to,  asserted  her 
female  privilege  of  white-lying,  and  declared, 
that  if  there  was  not  another  man  in  the  world, 
she  would  never  have  manied  Captain  Clare- 
mont. The  admiral,  thwarted  by  everjr  body, 
and  compelled  to  submit  for  the  first  time  m 
his  life  (except  in  the  affair  of  hia  promotion 
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tnd  that  of  the  dacked  tailor),  stormedv  and 
Bwore,  and  scolded  all  rooDd,  and  refoaed  to 
be  pacified ;  Mrs.  Floyd,  to  whom  his  fiat  had 
seemed  like  fate,  was  frightened  at  the  gene- 
ral temerity,  and  Tented  her  qnusoal  discom- 
fort in  scolding  too ;  Anne  took  refuge  in  the 
honse  of  a  friend ;  and  poor  Julia,  rejected  by 
one  party  and  lectured  by  the  other,  comforted 
herself  by  running  away,  one  fine  night,  with 
a  young  officer  of  dragoons,  with  wliom  she 
had  had  an  off-and-on  correspondence  for  a 
twelTemonth.  This  elopement  was  the  cope- 
stone  of  the  admiral's  misfortunes ;  he  took  a 
hatred  to  Hannonby,  and  left  it  forthwith ;  and 
it  seemed  as  if  he  had  left  his  anger  behind 
him,  for  the  next  tidings  we  heard  of  the 
Floyds,  Julia  and  her  spouse  were  forgiyen 
in  spite  of  his  soldiership,  and  the  match  had 
turned  out  far  better  than  might  haye  been 
expected ;  and  Anne  and  her  captain  were  in 
high  faTour,  and  the  admiral  gaily  anticipat- 
ingr  a  flag^ship  and  a  war,  and  the  delight  of 
bringing  up  his  grandsons  to  be  the  future  or^ 
naments  of  the  Sridsh  navy. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  MEADOW. 

In  a  winding  unfrequented  road,  on  the 
south  side  of  our  Village,  close  to  a  low,  two- 
arched  bridge,  thrown  across  a  stream  of  more 
beauty  than  consequence,  stood  the  small  ir- 
regular dwelling,  and  the  picturesque  build- 
ings of  Hatherford  Mill.  It  was  a  pretty 
scene  on  a  summer  afternoon,  was  that  old 
mill,  with  its  strong  lights  and  shadows,  its 
low-browed  cottage  coTered  with  the  cluster- 
ing Pyracantha,  and  the  clear  brook  which, 
after  dashing,  and  foaming,  and  brawling,  and 
playing  off  all  the  airs  of  a  mountain  river, 
while  pent  up  in  the  mill-stream,  was  no 
sooner  let  loose,  than  it  subsided  into  its  natu- 
ral peaceful  character,  and  crept  quietly  along 
the  Taltey,  meandering  through  the  green 
woody  meadows,  as  tranouil  a  trout  stream, 
as  ever  Izaak  Walton  angled  in. 

Many  a  traveller  has  stayed  his  step  to  ad- 
mire the  old  buildings  of  Hatherford  Mill, 
backed  by  its  dark  orchard,  especially  when 
its  accompanying  figures,  the  jolly  miller  sit- 
ting before  the  door^pijie  in  mouth,  and  jug 
in  hand,  like  one  of  Teniers*  boors,  ^e  mealy 
miller's  man  with  his  white  sack  over  his 
shoulders,  carefully  descending  the  out-of-door 
steps,  and  the  miller's  daughter,  flitting  about 
amount  her  poultry,  gave  life  and  motion  to 
the  picture. 

The  scenery  at  the  other  end  of  the  road 
was  equally  attractive,  in  a  different  style. 
Its  principal  feature  was  the  great  farm  of  the 
parish,  an  old  manorial  house,  solid  and  vene- 
rable, with  a  magnificent  clump  ci  witch  elms 
in  front  of  Uie  porch,  a  suburb  of  out-build- 


ings behind,  and  an  old-fiMhioned  gaiden  with 
its  TOWS  of  espaliers,  its  wide  fiower-borden, 
and  its  close  filbert^walk,  atretehing  like  m 
cape  into  the  waters,  the  strawbeny  bedSf 
sloping  into  the  very  stream ;  so  that  the  oowa, 
which,  in  sol  try  weather,  came  down  by  twos 
and  by  threes,  from  the  opposite  meadows,  to 
cool  themselves  in  the  water,  could  almost 
crop  the  leavee  as  they  stood. 

in  my  mind,  that  was  the  pleasanter  toene 
of  the  two ;  but  such  could  hardly  have  been 
the  general  opinion,  since  nine  out  of  ten  pass- 
ers-by never  vouchsafed  a  glance  at  the  great 
farm,  but  kept  their  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the 
mill;  perhaps  to  look  at  the  old  bnildings, 
perhaps  at  tne  miller's  young  daughter. 

Katy  Dawson  was  accounted  by  common 
consent  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  parish.  Fe- 
male critics  in  beauty  would  be  sura  to  limit 
the  commendation  by  asserting  that  her  fea- 
tures were  irregular,  that  she  had  not  a  good 
feature  in  her  face,  and  ao  forth ;  but  theae  r^ 
marks  were  always  made  in  her  absence,  and 
no  sooner  did  she  appear  than  oven  her  critics 
felt  the  power  of  her  exceeding  loveliness.  It 
was  the  Hebe  look  of  youth  and  health,  the 
sweet  and  joyous  expression,  and  above  all, 
the  unrivalled  brilliancy  of  colouring,  that 
made  Katy's  face,  with  all  its  faults,  so  plea- 
sant to  look  upon.  A  complexion  or  the 
purest  white,  a  coral  lip,  and  a  cheek  like  the 
pear,  her  namesake,  ^*  on  the  side  that's  next 
the  sun,"  were  relieved  by  rich  curls  of  brown 
hair,  of  the  deep  yet  delicate  hue  that  one 
sometimes  finds  in  the  ripest  and  latest  haiel- 
nnt  of  the  aeason.  Her  figure  waa  well  suited 
to  her  blossomy  countenance,  round,  shoit,  and 
childlike ;  add  to  thia,  **a  pretty  foot,  a  merry 
glance,  a  passing  pleaaing  tongue,"  and  no 
wonder  that  Katy  was  the  belle  of  the  village. 

But  ^y  and  smiling  though  she  were,  the 
fair  maid  of  the  mill  was  little  accessible  to 
wooers.  Her  mother  had  long  been  dead,  and 
her  fether,  who  held  her  as  £e  vecy  apple  of 
his  eye,  kept  her  carefully  away  from  the 
rustic  junketings,  at  which  rural  fltrtationa  are 
usually  begun.  Accordingly  our  village  beauty 
had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  without  a 
lover.  She  had,  indeed,  hu  two  offers ;  one 
from  a  dashing  horsenlealer,  who  having  seen 
her  for  five  minutes  one  day,  when  her  father 
called  her  to  admire  a  nag  that  he  was  cheap- 
ening, proposed  for  her  that  very  night  as  they 
were  chaffering  about  the  price,  and  took  the 
refusal  in  such  dudgeon,  that  he  would  have 
left  the  house  utterly  inconsolable,  had  be  not 
contrived  to  comfort  himself  by  cheating  the 
offending  papa,  twice  as  much  as  he  intended, 
in  his  horse  bargain.  The  other  proffer  was 
from  a  staid,  thiclc,  sober,  silent,  middle-aged 
personage,  who  united  the  ofltoes  of  sehool- 
master  and  land-measurer,  an  old  crony  of  the 
good  miller's,  in  whoae  little  parlour  he  bad 
amoked  his  pipe  regularly  every  Saturday 
evening  for  me  last  thirty  jrean,  and  who 
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ealled  htm  •till  from  habit,  **  Young  Sam 
Robinson.'*  He,  one  eTening  as  they  sat  to- 
gether smoking,  outside  the  door,  hroke  his 
aceestomed  silence,  with  a  formal  demand  of 
hie  eomrade's  permission  to  present  himself 
as  «  eaitor  to  Miss  Katy ;  which  permission 
being,  as  soon  as  her  father  coald  speak  for 
astonishment,  ciTtlly  refused,  Master  Samuel 
Robinson  addressed  himself  to  his  pipe  again, 
with  his  wonted  phlegm,  played  a  manful  part 
in  emptying  the  ale-jug,  and  discossing  the 
Wdsh  rabbit,  reappeared  as  usnal,  on  the  fol* 
lowing  Saturday,  and  to  judge  from  his  whole 
demeanour,  seemed  to  have  entirely  forgotten 
ins  unlucky  proposal. 

Soon  after  the  rejection  of  this  most  philo- 
sophies! of  all  discarded  swains,  an  important 
change  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the 
shape  of  a  new  occupant  of  the  great  farm. 
The  quiet  respectable  old  couple,  who  had  re- 
ttuled  there  for  half  a  century,  had  erected  the 
mossy  sun-dial,  and  planted  the  ^at  mulber- 
ry-tree, having  determined  to  retire  from  busi* 
ness,  were  succeeded  by  a  new  tenant  from  a 
distant  county,  the  youngest  son  of  a  gentle- 
man brought  op  to  agricultural  pursuits,  whose 
spirit  and  activity,  his  boldness  in  stocking 
and  cropping,  and  his  scientific  management 
of  mannres  and  machinery,  formed  the  strong- 
est possible  contrast  with  the  old-world  prac- 
tices of  his  predecessors.  All  the  Tillage  was 
full  of  admiration  of  the  intelligent  young 
farmer,  Edward  Grey ;  who  being  unmarried, 
and  of  a  kindly  and  sociable  disposition,  soon 
beesme  familiar  with  high  and  low,  and  was 
nowhere  a  mater  favourite  than  with  his  op- 
posite neighbour,  our  good  miller. 

Katy^s  first  feeling  towards  her  new  ao- 
anatntsnee,  was  an  awe,  altogether  different 
irom  her  usnal  shame-faced  oess ;  a  genuine 
I  lear  of  the  Quickness  and  talent  whicn  hroke 
oat  not  merely  in  his  conTersation,  but  in  every 
line  of  bis  acute  and  lively  conntenanoe.  There 
was  occasionally,  a  sudden  laughing  light  in 
bis  hssel  eye,  and  a  very  arch  and  momentary 
smile,  now  seen,  and  now  gone,  to  which,  be- 
eominjv  as  most  people  thought  them,  she  bad 
a  particular  aversion.  In  short,  she  paid  the 
young  farmer,  for  so  he  nersisted  in  being 
ealled,  the  compliment  or  running  away,  as 
sooo  as  he  came  in  sight,  for  three  calendar 
months.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  sppearances 
mended.  First  she  began  to  loiter  at  the  door ; 
then  she  staid  in  the  room ;  then  she  listened ; 
tlieo  she  smiled ;  then  she  laughed  outright; 
then  she  ventured  to  look  up ;  then  she  began 
ta  talk  in  her  turn :  and  berore  another  month 
lisd  past,  wonld  prattle  to  Edward  Grey  as 
lesrlessly  and  freely,  as  to  her  own  father. 

On  ma  side,  it  was  clear  that  the  young 
fomer,  with  all  his  elepnce  and  refinement, 
hfcs  edoeatioo  sad  intelligence,  liked  nothing 
better  diaa  this  simple  village  lass.  He 
led  over  the  little  hnmonrs,  proper  to  her 
%  beauty  snd  a  spoiled  ehild«  with  the 


kindness  of  an  indulgent  brother ;  was  amused 
with  her  artlessness,  and  delighted  with  her 
gaiety.  Gradually  he  began  to  find  his  own 
fireside  lonely,  and  the  parties  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood boisterous ;  the  little  parlour  of  the 
miller  formed  just  the  happy  medium,  qaietp 
ness  without  solitude,  and  society  without 
dissipation^ and  thither  he  resorted  accord- 
ingly. His  spaniel  Ranger,  taking  possession 
of  the  middle  of  the  hearth-rug,  fust  as  com- 
fortably as  if  in  his  master^s  own  demesnes, 
and  Katy*s  large  tabby  cat,  a  dog-hater  by 
profession,  not  merely  submitting  to  the 
usurpation,  but  even  ceasing  to  erect  her  bris- 
tles on  his  approach. 

So  the  world  waned  for  three  months  more. 
One  or  two  little  miffs  had,  indeed,  occurred 
between  the  parties ;  once,  for  instance,  at  a 
fair  held  in  the  next  town  on  the  first  of  May, 
Katy  having  been  frightened  at  the  lions  and 
tigers  paint^  outside  a  show,  had  nevertheless 
been  naif-led,  half-forced  into  the  booth  to 
look  at  the  real  living  monsters,  by  her  un- 
gallant  bean.  This  was  a  sad  offence.  But 
unluckily  our  village  damsel  had  been  so 
much  entertained  by  some  monkeys  and  par- 
rots on  her  first  entrance,  that  she  quite  forgot 
to  be  frightened,  and  afterwards  when  con- 
fronted with  the  royal  brutes,  had  taken  so 
great  a  fancy  to  a  beautiful  panther,  as  to 
wish  to  have  him  for  a  pet ;  so  that  this  quar- 
rel passed  away  almost  as  soon  as  it  began. 
The  second  was  about  the  colour  of  a  riband, 
an  election  riband  ;  Katy  having  been  much 
caught  by  the  graceful  person  and  gracious 
manners  of  a  countiy  candidate,  who  called 
to  reouest  her  father  s  vote,  bad  taken  upon 
heraelf  to  canvass  tiieir  opposite  neighbour, 
and  was  exceedingly  astonished  to  find  her 
request  refused,  on  no  better  plea,  than  a  dif- 
ference from  her  favourite  in  political  opinion, 
and  a  previous  promise  to  bis  opponent.  The 
little  beauty,  astonished  at  her  want  of  in- 
fluence, and  rendered  zealous  by  opposition, 
began  to  look  grave,  and  parties  would  cer- 
tainly have  run  high  at  Hatherford,  had  not 
her  candidate  put  a  stop  to  the  dispute,  by 
declining  to  come  to  the  poll.  So  that  the 
quarrel  was,  per  force,  pretermitted.  At  last, 
a  real  and  serious  anxiety  overclouded  Katy*s 
innocent  happiness ;  and  as  it  often  happens, 
in  this  world  of  contradictions,  the  grievance 
took  the  form  of  a  gratified  wish. 

Of  all  her  relations,  her  cousin  Sophy  May- 
nard  had  long  been  her  favourite.  She  was 
an  intelligent  unaffected  young  woman,  a  few 
yeara  oloer  than  heraelf;  the  daughter  of  a 
London  tradesman,  excellently  bronght  up, 
with  a  great  deal  of  information  and  taste, 
and  a  total  absence  of  airs  and  finery.  In 
pereon,  she  might  almost  he  called  plain,  but 
there  was  such  a  natural  gentility  about  her ; 
her  mannera  were  so  pleasing,  and  her  con- 
versation  so  attraetive,  that  few  people  after 
passing  an  evening  in  her  societf  lemeni- 
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bered  her  want  of  beauty.  She  was  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  the  country,  and  of  her  pretty 
cousin,  who,  on  her  part,  looked  up  to  her 
with  much  of  the  respectful  fondness  of  a 
young  sister,  and  had  thought  to  herself  a 
hundred  times,  when  most  pleased  with  their 
new  neighbour,  *^how  I  wish  my  cousin 
Sophy  could  see  Edward  Grey !"  and  now 
tRit  her  cousin  Sophy  bad  seen  Edward  Grey, 
poor  Katy  would  have  gnea  all  that  she  pos- 
sessed in  the  world,  if  they  had  never  met. 
They  were  heartily  delighted  with  each  other, 
and  proclaimed  openly  their  mutual  good 
opinion.  Sophy  praised  Mr.  Grey*s  vivacity ; 
Edward  professed  himself  enchanted  with 
Miss  Maynard's  voice.  Each  was  astonished 
to  iind  in  the  other,  a  cultivation  unusual  in 
that  walk  of  life.  They  talked,  and  laughed, 
and  sang  together,  and  seemed  so  happy  that 
Katy,  without  knowiner  why,  became  quite 
miserable,  flew  from  Edward,  avoided  Sophy, 
shrank  away  from  her  kind  father,  and  found 
no  rest  or  comfort,  except  when  she  could 
creep  alone  to  some  solitary  place,  and  give 
vent  to  her  vexation  in  tears.  Poor  Katy! 
she  could  not  tell  what  ailed  her,  but  she  was 
quite  sure  that  she  was  wretched  ;  and  then 
she  cried  again. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  intimacy  between  the 
new  friends  became  closer  and  closer.  There 
was  an  air  of  intelligence  between  them  that 
might  have  puzzled  wiser  heads  than  that  of 
our  simple  miller-maiden.  A  secret-^Could 
It  be  a  love  secret  1  And  the  influence  of  the 
gentleman  was  so  open  and  avowed,  that 
Sophy,  when  on  the  point  of  departure,  con- 
sented to  prolong  her  visit  to  Hatherford,  at 
his  request,  although  she  had  previously  re- 
sisted katjr*s  solicitations,  and  the  hospitable 
urgency  of  her  father. 

Aflairs  were  in  this  posture,  when  one  fine 
evening,  towards  the  end  of  June,  the  cousins 
sallied  forth  for  a  walk,  and  were  suddenly 
joined  by  Edward  Grey,  when  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  as  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  Katy's  stealing  back  thither,  as  had 
been  her  usual  habit  on  such  occasions.  The 
path  they  chose,  'led  through  long  narrow 
meadows,  sloping  down,  on  either  side,  to  the 
winding  stream,  enclosed  by  high  hedges, 
and,  seemingly,  shut  out  from  the  world. 

A  pleasant  walk  it  was,  through  those 
newly-mown  meadows,  just  cleared  of  the 
hay,  with  the  bright  rivuletmeandering  through 
banks  so  variously  beautiful ;  now  fringed  by 
rushes  and  sedges;  now  bordered  by  little 
thickets  of  hawthorn,  and  woodbine,  and  the 
briar-rose;  now  overhung  by  a  pollard  ash, 
or  a  Bihrer-barked  beech,  or  a  lime-tree  in  full 
blossom.  Now  a  smooth  turfy  slope,  green 
to  the  eye,  and  sof\  to  the  foot;  and  now 
again  a  rich  embroidery  of  the  golden  flag, 
the  purple  willow-herb,  the  blue  forget-me- 
opt,  and  **  a  thousand  fresh-water  flowers  of 


several  colours,'*  making  the  ba. 
a  garden. 

It  was  impossible  not  to   ^  ^ 

lovely  spot;  and  Sophy,  who  V 
lecting  a  bright  bunch  of  pink  ^ 
ragged-robin,  the  wild  rose,  the 
and  the  fox-glove,  or,  to  use  tho 
name  of  that  superb  plant,  the  * 
pealed  to  Katy  to  **read  a   Ir 
country  art,'*  and  show  **  what 
as  country  people  bold,  did    i 
talent  for  which  the  young  maif 
was  as  celebrated  as  Bellario 
Katy,  who  declined  Edward's 
had  loitered  a  little  behind,  gat 
wreath  of  the  woodbine,  and  th. 
the  wild  vetch,  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  deeply  r 
engaged  in  twisting  the  garland  round   h«r 
straw  bonnet,  and  answered  not  a  word.    She 
tied  on  her  bonnet,  however,  and  stood  by 
listening,  whilst  the  other  two  continued  to 
talk  of  the  symbolic  meaning  of  flowers^ 
quoting  the  well-known  lines  uom  the  Win- 
ter's Tale,  and  the  almost  equally  charming 
passage  from  Phil  aster.  • 

At  length  Edward,  who,  during  the  con- 
versation, had  been  gathering  all  that  be  could 
collect  of  the  tall  afmond-scented  tufU  of  the 
elegant  meadow-sweet,  whose  crested  blos- 
soms arrange  themselves  in  a  plumage  so 
richly  delicate,  said,  holding  up  his  nosegay, 
*'  I  do  not  know  what  mystical  interpretation 
may  be  attached  to  this  plant  in  Katy's  *  coun- 
try art,'  but  it  is  my  favourite  amongst  flow- 
ers ;  and  if  I  were  inclined  to  foltow  the^easU 
ern  manner  of  courtship,  and  make  lo? e  by  a 
nosegay,  I  should  certainly  send  it  to  plead 
my  cause.  And  it  shall  be  so,"  he  added, 
after  a  short  pause,  his  bright  and  sudden 
smile  illumining  his  whole  countenance ;  **  the 
botanical  name  signifies,  the  Queen  of  the 
Meadow,  and  wherever  I  oflbr  this  tribute, 
wherever  I  place  this  tuft,  the  homage  of  my 
heart,  the  proffer  of  my  hand  shall  go  also. 
Oh,  that  the  offering  might  find  fiivour  with 
my  oueen !"  Katy  heard  no  more.  She 
turned  away  to  a  little  bay  formed  by  the 
rivulet,  where  a  bed  of  pebbles^  overhung  by 
a  grassy  bank,  afforded  a  commodious  seat, 
and  there  she  sat  her  down,  tiembling,  cold, 
and  wretched;  understanding  for  the  first 
time  her  own  feelings,  and  wondering  if  any 
body  in  all  the  world  had  ever  been  so  un- 
happy before. 

There  she  sat,  with  the  tears  rolling  down 
her  cheeks,  unconsciously  making  **  rings  of 
rushes  that  grew  thereby,"  and  Edwwd's  doer 
Ranger,  who  had  been  watching  a  shoal  of 
minnows  at  play  in  the  shallow  water,  and 
every  now  and  then  inserting  his  huge  paw 
into  the  stream,  as  if  trying  to  catch  one* 
came  to  her,  and  laid  his  rough  head,  and  his 
long  curling  brown  ears  into  her  lap,  and 
looked  at  her  with  '^  eyes  whose  human  mean- 
ing did  not  need  the  aid  of  •p«ech*'<-«eyea 
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fall  of  vitf  ind  of  love ;  for  Ranger,  in  com- 1 
iDOft  With  nil  the  foot-footed  world,  loved 
Knty dearly;  and  now  he  looked  up  in  her 
faee,  and  licked  her  cold  hand.  Oh !  kinder 
and  faithfoUer  than  your  roaster,  thought  poor 
Katy,  aa,  with  a  fresh  gosh  of  tears,  she  laid 
her  aweet  face  on  the  dog*s  head,  and  sat  in 
tliat  position,  as  it  seemed  .to  her,  for  ages, 
whilst  her  companions  were  hooking  and 
landioff  some  white  water-lilies^ 

At  last  they  approached,  and  ahe  arose 
hastily  and  trembling,  and  walked  on,  anxious 
to  escape  observation.  **Your  garland  la 
loose,  Katy,*'  said  Edward,  lifting  his  hand 
to  her  bonnet :  **  Come  and  see  how  nicely  I 
iKive  fastened  it !  No  dearer  mirror  than  the 
dark  smooth  basin  of  water,  under  those 
hazels !  Come  !*'  Ho  pot  her  hand  under  his 
am,  and  led  her  thither;  and  there,  when 
mechanically  she  cast  her  eyes  on  the  stream, 
she  saw  the  rich  tuft  of  meadow-sweet,  the 
identical  Queen  of  the  Meadow,  waving  like 
a  nlnme,  o?er  her  own  straw  bonnet :  felt  her- 
self caught  in  Edward's  arms;  for  between 
somtse  and  joy,  she  had  well-nigh  fallen ; 
and  when,  with  instijictive  modesty,  she  es- 
caped from  his  embrace,  and  took  refuge  with 
her  cousin,  the  first  aound  that  she  heard  was 
Sophy *s  aflfectionate  whisper,  **  I  knew  it  all 
the  time,  Katy !  every  body  knew  it  but  you ! 
and  the  wedding  must  be  next  week,  for  I 
have  promised  Edward  to  stay  and  be  bride's- 
maid  ;'*  and  the  very  next  week  they  were 
married* 
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Few  things  are  more  delightful  than  to 
saunter  along  these  green  lanes  of  ours,  in 
the  busy  harvest-time ;  the  deep  verdure  of 
the  hedge-rows,  and  the  strong  shadow  of 
the  trees,  contrasting  so  vividly  with  the 
fields,  oartly  waving  with  golden  com,  partly 

^  stnddea  with  resnlar  piles  of  heavy  wheat- 

!  sheaves ;  the  whole  population  abroad ;  the 
whole  earth  teeming  with  fruitfulness,  and 
the  hright  autumn  aun  careering  over-head, 
amidst  the  deep-blue  sky,  and  the  fleecy 
elooda  of  the  most  glowing,  and  least  fickle 
of  the  seasons.  Even  a  solitary  walk  loses 
its  loneliness  in  the  general  cheerfulness  of 
nature.  The  air  is  gay  with  bees  and  buttei^ 
flies;  the  robin  twitters  from  amongst  the 
ripening  haael-nuts ;  and  yon  cannot  proceed 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  without  encountering 
some  merry  group  of  leasers,  or  aomc  long 
line  of  majestic  wains,  groaning  under  their 
rich  burthen,  brushing  the  close  hedges  on 
either  side,  and  knocking  their  tall  tops 
against  the  overhanging  trees ;  the  very  imago 

!  of  ponderous  plenty. 

I     Pleasant,  however,  as  such  a  procession  is 


to  look  at,  it  la  somewhat  dangerous  to  meet, 
especially  in  a  narrow  lane ;  and  I  thought 
myself  very  fortunate  one  day  last  August, 
in  being  so  near  a  five-barred  gate,  as  to  be 
enablea  to  escape  from  a  cortege  of  labourers, 
and  harvest-wagons,  sufficiently  bulky  and 
noisy  to  convoy  half  the  wheat  m  the  parish. 
On  they  went,  men,  women,  and  children, 
shouting,  laughing,  and  singing  in  joyons^x- 
pectation  of  the  coming  harvest-home ;  the 
very  wagons  nodding  from  side  to  side,  as  if 
tipsy,  and  threatening  every  moment  to  break 
down  bank,  and  tree,  and  hedge,  and  crush 
every  obstacle  that  opposed  them.  It  would 
have  been  as  safe  to  encounter  the  car  of 
Juggernaut;  I  blest  my  stars ;  and  after  lean- 
ing on  the  friendly  gate  until  the  last  gleaner 
had  passed,  a  rag^  rogue  of  seven  yeara 
old,  who,  with  hair  as  white  as  flax,  a  skin 
as  brown  as  a  berry,  and  features  as  grotesque 
aa  an  Indian  idol,  was  brandishing  his  tuft 
of  wheat-ears,  and  shrieking  forth,  In  a  shrill 
childish  voice,  and  with  a  most  ludicrous 
gravity,  the  popular  song  of  **  Buy  a  broom  V^ 
—after  watching  this  young  gentleman,  (the 
urchin  is  of  my  acquaintance)  as  long  as  a 
curve  in  the  lane  would  permit,  I  turned  to 
examine  in  what  spot  chance  had  placed  me, 
and  found  before  my  e^es  another  picture  of 
rural  life,  but  one  as  different  from  that  which 
I  had  just  witnessed,  as  the  Arcadian  peasants 
of  Poussin,  from  the  Boors  of  Teniers,  or 
weeds  from  flowers,  or  poetry  from  prose. 

I  had  taken  refuge  in  a  harvest-field  be- 
longing to  my  good  neighbour,  Farmer  Ores- 
well ;  a  beautiful  child  lay  on  the  ground  at 
some  little  distance,  whilst  a  young  giri,  rest- 
ing from  the  labour  of  reaping,  was  twisting 
a  rustic  wreath  of  enamell^  corn-flowers, 
brilliant  poppies,  snow-white  lilybines,  and 
light  fragile  harebells,  mingled  with  tufts  of 
the  richest  wheat-ears,  around  its  hat. 

There  was  somethinfr  in  the  tender  youth- 
fulness  of  these  two  innocent  creatures,  in 
the  pretty,  though  somewhat  fantastic,  occu- 
pation of  the  ^rl,  the  freah  wild-flowers,  the 
ripe  and  awelling  com  that  harmonized  with 
the  season  and  the  hour,  and  conjured  up 
memories  of  **  Dis  and  Proserpine,'*  and  of 
all  that  is  gorgeous  and  graceful,  in  old  my- 
thology ;  OT  Uie  lovely  Lavinia  of  our  own 
poet,  and  of  that  finest  pastoral  of  the  world, 
the  far  lovelier  Ruth.  But  these  fanciful  as- 
sociations soon  vanished  before  the  real  sym- 
pathy excited  by  the  actors  of  the  scene,  both 
of  whom  were  known  to  me,  and  both  objects 
of  a  sincere  and  lively  interest. 

The  young  girl,  Dora  Creswell,  was  the 
orphan  niece  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  yeomen 
in  our  part  of  the  word,  the  only  child  of  hia 
only  brother;  and  having  lost  both  her  parents 
whilst  still  an  infant,  ht^  been  reared  by  her 
widowed  undo  as  fondly  and  carefully  as  his 
own  son  Walter.  He  said  that  he  loved  her 
quite  aa  well,  perhaps  he  loved  her  better ;  for 
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thoQffb  it  was  imposmble  for  a  father  not  to  be 
proad  of  the  bold  handsome  youth,  who,  at 
ei^teen,  had  a  man's  strength,  and-  a  man's 
statare ;  was  the  best  ringer,  the  best  cricketer, 
and  the  best  shot  in  the  connty ;  yet  the  fairy 
Dora,  who,  nearly  ten  years  Toanger,  was  at 
once  his  handmaid,  his  housekeeper,  his  play- 
thing, find  his  companion,  was  evidently  the 
apple  of  his  eye.  Oar  good  farmer  vaunted 
her  accomplishments,  as  men  of  his  class  are 
wont  to  boast  of  a  high-bred  horse,  or  a  favour- 
ite greyhound. 

She  could  make  a  shirt  and  a  pudding,  dam 
stockings,  rear  poultry,  keep  accounts,  and 
read  the  newspaper;  was  as  famous  for  goose- 
berry wine  as  ftlrs.  Primrose,  and  coold  coro- 
poun<}  a  syllabub  with  any  dairy-woman  in  the 
county.  There  was  not  so  handy  a  little  crea- 
ture any  where ;  so  thoughtful  and  trusty  about 
the  house,  and  yet  out  of  doors  as  gay  as  a 
Jark,  and  as  wild  as  the  wind ;  nobody  was 
like  his  Dora.  So  said,  and  so  thought  Far^ 
mer  Creswell :  and  before  Dora  was  ten  years 
old,  he  had  resolved  that  in  due  time  she 
should  marry  his  son,  Walter,  and  had  in- 
formed both  parties  of  his  intention. 

Now  Farmer  CreswelPs  intentions  were 
well  known  to  be  as  unchangeable  as  the  laws 
of  the  Modes  and  Persians.  He  was  a  fair 
specimen  of  an  English  yeoman,  a  tall,  square- 
built,  muscular,  stout  and  active  man,  with  a 
resolute  countenance,  a  keen  eye,  and  an  in- 
telli^nt  smile ;  his  temper  was  boisterous  and 
irascible,  generous  and  Lind  to  those  whom  he 
loved,  but  quick  to  take  offence,  and  slow  to 
pardon,  expectin?  and  exacting  implicit  obedi- 
ence from  all  about  him.  With  all  Dora's 
good  gifts,  the  sweet  and  yielding  nature  of 
Uie  gentle  and  submissive  little  girl,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  chief  cause  of  her  uncle's  par- 
tiality. Above  all,  he  was  obstinate  in  the 
highest  degree,  had  never  been  known  to  yield 
a  point,  or  change  a  resolution ;  and  the  fault 
was  the  more  inveterate,  because  he  called  it 
firmness,  and  accounted  it  a  virtue.  For  the 
rest,  he  was  a  person  of  excellent  principle, 
and  perfect  integrity ;  clear-headed,  prudent, 
and  sagacious;  fond  of  agricultural  experi- 
ments, which  he  pursued  cautiously,  and 
successfully;  a  good  farmer,  and  a  good 
man. 

His  son  Walter,  who  was  in  person  a  hand- 
some likeness  of  his  father,  resembled  him 
also  in  many  points  of  character,  was  equally 
obstinate,  and  far  more  fiery,  hot,  and  bold. 
He  loved  his  pretty  cousin,  much  as  he  would 
have  loved  a  favourite  sister,  and  might  very 
possibly,  if  let  alone,  have  become  attached 
to  her  as  his  father  wished ;  but  to  be  dictated 
.to,  to  be  chained  down  to  a  distant  engasre- 
ment,  to  hold  himself  bound  to  a  mere  cliild ; 
the  very  idea  was  absurd ;  and  restraining  with 
difficulty  an  abrupt  denial,  he  walked  down 
into  the  village,  nredisposed,  out  of  sheer  con- 
ti^dietioD,  to  fall  in  love  with  the  first  young 


wootan  who  should  come  in  his  way ;  and  he 
did  fall  in  love  accordingly. 

Mary  Hay,  the  object  of  his  ill-fated  passion, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  respectable  mistrsss 
of  a  small  endowed  school  at  the  other  end  of 
the  parish.  She  was  a  delicate,  interesting 
creature,  with  a  slight,  drooping  figure,  and  a 
fair,  downcast  face,  like  a  snow-drop,  forming 
such  a  contrast  with  her  gay  and  gallant  wooer^ 
as  Love,  in  his  vagaries,  is  often  pleased  to 
bring  together. 

The  courtship  was  secret  and  tedious,  and 
prolonged  from  months  to  years;  for  Mary 
shrank  from  the  painful  contest  which  she 
knew  that  an  avowal  of  their  attachment  would 
occasion.  At  length  her  mother  died,  and  de- 
prived of  home,  and  maintenance,  she  reluc- 
tantly consented  to  a  private  marriage;  an 
immediate  discovery  ensued,  and  was  followed 
by  all  the  evils,  and  more  than  all,  that  her 
worst  fears  had  anticipated.  H^  husband 
was  turned  from  the  house  of  his  father,  and 
in  less  than  three  months,  his  death,  by  an 
inflammatory  fever,  left  h^r  a  desolate  and 
penniless  widow  —  unowned  and  unassisted 
by  the  stern  parent,  on  w.hose  unrelenting  tem- 
per neither  the  death  of  his  son,  nor  the  birth 
of  his  grandson,  seemed  to  make  the  slightest 
impression.  But  for  the  general  symuathy 
excited  by  the  deplorable  situation,  and  blame- 
less demeanour  of  the  widowed  bride,  she  and 
her  infant  might  have  taken  refuge  in  the  work* 
house.  The  whole  neighbourhood  was  zeal- 
ous to  relieve,  and  to  serve  them ;  but  their 
most  liberal  benefactress,  their  most  devoted 
friend,  was  poor  Dora.  Considering  her 
uncle's  partiality  to  herself  as  the  primary 
cause  of  all  this  misery,  she  felt  like  a  guilty 
creature ;  and  casting  ofif  at  once  her  native 
timidity,  and  habitual  submission,  she  had 
repeatedly  braved  his  anger,  by  the  most  earn- 
est supplications  for  merry  and  for  pardon; 
and  when  this  proved  unavailing,  she  tried  to 
mitigate  their  distresses  by  all  the  assistance 
that  her  small  means  would  permit.  Every 
shilling  of  her  pocket-monejr«  she  expended 
upon  her  poor  cousins;  worked  for  them, 
begged  for  them,  and  transferred  to  them  everv 
present  that  was  made  to  herself,  from  a  silk 
frock,  to  a  penny  tartlet.  Every  thing  that 
was  her  own  she  gave,  but  nothing  of  her 
uncle's ;  for,  though  sorely  tempted  to  transfer 
some  of  the  plenty  around  her,  to  thoee  whose 
claims  seemed  so  jost,  and  whose  need  was 
so  urgent,  Dora  felt  ihat  she  was  trusted,  and 
that  she  must  prove  herself  trust^worthy. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs,  at  the  time 
of  my  encounter  with  Dora,  and  little  Walter, 
in  the  harvest-field ;  the  rest  will  be  best  told 
in  the  course  of  our  dialogue. 

**  And  so,  Madam !  I  cannot  bear  to  see  my 
dear  cousin  Mary  so  sick,  and  so  roelancholv ; 
and  the  dear,  dear  child,  that  a  \unf  midbt  oe 
proud  of— onlv  look  at  him !"  exclaimed  Dora, 
interrupting  nereelf,  as  the  beautiful  ohild. 
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•ittiMron  the  eromid,  in  all  the  placid  dignity 
of  inrancyi  looked  up  at  me  and  smiled  in  my 
hee ;  **  only  look  at  him,"  oontinaed  she,  **  and 
think  of  that  dear  boy,  and  his  dear  mother 
Itnng  on  charity,  and  they  my  uncle's  lawful 
heirs,  whilst  I,  who  have  no  ri{;ht  whatever. 
Declaim  at  alt, — ^I,  that  compared  to  them,  am 
but  a  far-off  kinswoman,  the  mere  creature  of 
his  bounty,  should  revel  in  comfort,  and  in 
pleaty,  and  they  starving !  I  cannot  bear  it, 
and  1  will  not.  And  then  the  wrong  that  he 
is  doing  himself,  be  that  is  really  so  good  and 
kind,  10  be  called  a  bard-hearted  tyrant,  by  the 
whole  conntry  side.  And  he  is  unhappy  him- 
self too ;  I  know  that  he  is ;  so  tired  as  he 
eones  home,  he  will  walk  about  his  room  half 
the  ni^ht ;  and  often  at  meal  times,  he  will 
drop  his  knife  and  fork,  and  sigh  so  heavily. 
He  may  turn  me  out  of  doors,  as  he  threat- 
ened ;  or,  what  is  worse,  call  me  ungrateful, 
or  undutiful,  but  he  shall  see  this  boy." 

*'  He  never  has  seen  him  then  ?  and  that  is 
the  reason  you  are  tricking  him  out  so  pret- 

^Yes,  ma'am.  Mind  what  I  told  you, 
Walter!  and  hold  up  your  hat,  and  say  what 
I  bid  you." 

**  Gan-papa's  fowers !"  stammered  the  pret- 
ty boy,  in  his  sweet  childish  voice,  the  first 
wonls  that  I  had  ever  heard  him  speak. 

'^  Grand^papa's  flowers !"  said  his  zealous 
preceptress. 

**  Gan-papa's  fowers !"  echoed  the  boy. 

'^  Shall  YOU  take  the  child  to  the  house, 
Dora!"asicedI. 

*'  No,  ma*am,  for  I  look  for  my  uncle  here 
every  mintite,  and  this  is  the  best  place  to  ask 
a  favour  in,  for  the  very  sight  of  the  great 
crop  puts  him  in  good-humour ;  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  profits,  but  because  the  land 
never  bore  half  so  much  before,  and  it's  all 
owing  to  his  management  in  dressing  and 
drilliog.  I  came  reaping  here  to-day,  on  pur- 
pose to  please  him;  for  though  he  says  he 
does  net  wish  me  to  work  in  the  fields,  I 
know  he  likes  it ;  and  here  he  shall  see  little 
Walter.  Do  yoo  think  he  can  resist  htm, 
ma'am,"  continued  Dora,  leaning  over  her  in- 
fant cousin,  with  the  grace  and  fondness  of  a 
yonog  Madonna ;  **  do  you  think  he  can  resist 
trim,  poor  child !  so  helpless,  so  harmless ;  his 
own  olood  too,  and  so  like  his  father,  no  heart 
eoald  be  hard  enough  to  hold  out,  and  I  am 
sore  that  his  will  not.  Only,"  pursued  Dora, 
lelapsiQ^  into  her  eirlish  tone  and  attitude,  as 
a  cold  fear  crossed  her  enthusiastic  hope,  — 
^only,  1  am  half-afraid,  that  Walter  will  cry. 
It's  strange,  when  one  wants  any  thing  to 
behave  particularly  well,  how  sure  it  is  to  be 
naughty;  my  pets  especially.  I  remember 
when  my  Lady  Countess  came  on  purpose  to 
see  our  white  peacock,  that  we  got  in  a  pre- 
sent from  India,  the  obstinate  bird  ran  away 
behind  s  bean-stack,  and  would  not  spread  his 
Cmiot  to  show  the  dead-*white  spots  on  bis 


glossy  white  feathers,  all  we  could  do.  Her 
ladyship  was  quite  angry.  And  my  red  and 
yellow  marvel  of  Peru,  which  used  to  blow 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  as  regular  as  the 
clock  struck,  was  not  open  the  other  day  at 
five,  when  dear  Miss  Ellen  came  to  paint  it, 
though  the  sun  was  shining  as  bright  as  it 
does  now.  If  Walter  should  scream  and  cry, 
for  my  uncle  does  sometimes  look  so  stern ; 
and  then  it's  Saturday,  and  he  has  such  a 
beard !  if  the  child  should  be  frightened  !  ^- 
Be  sure,  Walter,  you  don't  cry !"  said  Dora, 
in  great  alarm. 

'*  Gan-papa's  fowers,"  replied  the  smiling 
boy,  holding  up  his  hat;  and  his  young  pro- 
tectress was  comforted. 

At  that  moment  the  farmer  was  heard  whist- 
ling to  his  dog  in  a  neighbouring  field,  and 
fearful  that  my  presence  might  injure  the 
cause,  I  departed,  my  thoughts  full  of  the 
noble  little  girl,  and  her  generous  purpose. 

I  had  promised  to  call  the  next  afternoon, 
to  learn  her  snccess ;  and  passing  the  harvest- 
fiel4  in  my  way,  I  found  a  group  assembled 
there,  which  instantly  dissipated  my  anxiety. 
On  the  very  spot  where  we  had  parted,  I  saw 
the  good  farmer  himself,  in  his  Sunday  clothes, 
tossing  little  Walter  in  the  air;  the  chil<l 
laughing  and  screaming,  with  delight,  and  his 
grandfather,  apparently  quite  as  much  delight- 
ed as  himself.  A  pale,  slender,  young  wo- 
man, in  deep  mourning,  stood  looking  at  their 
gambols  with  an  air  of  intense  thankfulness; 
and  Dora,  the  cause  and  sharer  of  all  this  hap- 
piness, was  loitering  behind,  playing  with  the 
flowers  in  Walter's  hat,  which  she  was  hold- 
ing in  her  hand.  Catching  my  eye,  the  sweet 
girl  came  to  me  instantly. 

'*  I  see  how  it  is,  my  dear  Dora !  and  I  give 
yon  joy  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Little 
Walter  behaved  well  then  1" 

**  Oh,  he  behaved  like  an  angel." 

**  Did  he  say,  gan-papa's  fowers  1" 

*«  Nobody  spoke  a  word.  The  moment  the 
child  took  off  his  hat,  and  looked  up,  the  truth 
seemed  to  flash  on  my  uncle,  and  to  melt  his 
heart  at  once — the  boy  is  so  like  his  father. 
He  knew  him,  instantly,  and  caught  him  up 
in  his  arms,  and  hugged  him  just  as  he  is 

li^ifginR  l^iiQ  now." 

•«  And  the  beard,  Dorat" 

«'Why,  that  seemed  to  take  the  child's 
fancy,  he  put  up  his  little  hands  and  stroked 
it ;  and  laughed  in  his  grandfather's  face,  and 
flung  his  chubby  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
held  out  his  sweet  month  to  be  kissed ;  and 
how  my  uncle  did  kiss  him !  I  thought  he 
never  would  have  done;  and  then  he  sate 
down  on  a  wheat-sheaf  and  cried ;  and  I  cried 
too!  Very  strange  that  one  should  cry  for 
happiness !"  added  Dora,  as  some  large  drops 
fell  on  the  wreath  which  she  was  adjusting 
round  Walter's  hat ;  *^  Very  strange,'*  repeat- 
ed she,  looking  up,  with  a  bright  smile^  and 
brushing  away  the  tears  from  her  rosy  cheeks^ 
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with  a  baoch  of  corn-flowers ;  **  Very  strange 
that  I  should  ctj,  when  I  am  the  happiest 
creature  ali?e;  for  Mary  and  Walter  are  to 
live  with  as ;  and  my  dear  ancle,  instead  of 
being  angry  with  me,  says  that  he  loves  me 
better  than  erer.  How  very  strange  it  is,*' 
said  Dora,  as  the  tears  poared  down,  faster 
and  faster,  ^  that  I  shoolcl  be  so  foolish  as  to 
cryr 


THE  BIRD-CATCHER. 

A  London  fog  is  a  sad  thing,  as  every  in- 
habitant of  London  knows  fall  well :  dingy, 
dasky,  dirty,  damp ;  an  atmosphere  black  as 
smoke,  and  wet  as  steam,  that  wraps  round 
yoa  like  a  blanket;  a  cloud  reaching  from 
earth  to  heaven ;  a  **  palpable  obscure,"  which 
not  only  turns  day  into  night,  but  threatens 
to  extinguish  the  lamps  and  lanthorns,  with 
which  the  poor  street-wanderers  strive  to  il- 
lumine their  darkness,  dimming  and  paling  the 
**  ineffectual  fires,'*  until  the  volume  of  gas  at 
a  shop-door  cuts  no  better  figure  than  a  hedge 
glow-worm,  and  a  duchess^  flambeau  would 
veil  its  glories  to  a  Will-oMhe-wisp.  A  Lon- 
don fog  IS,  not  to  speak  profanely,  a  sort  of 
renewal  and  reversal  of  Joshua's  miracle;  the 
sun  seems  to  stand  still  as  on  that  occasion, 
only  that  now  it  stands  in  the  wrong  place, 
and  gives  light  to  the  Antipodes.  The  very 
noises  of  the  street  come  stifled  and  smothered 
through  that  suffocating  medium ;  din  is  at  a 
pause ;  the  town  is  silenced  ;  and  the  whole 
population,  biped  and  (quadruped,  sympathise 
with  the  dead  and  chilling  weight  of  the  out- 
of-door  world.  Dogs  and  cats  just  look  up 
from  their  slumbers,  turn  round,  and  go  to 
sleep  again  ;  the  little  birds  open  their  pretty 
eyes,  stare  about  them,  wonder  that  the  night 
is  so  long,  and  settle  themselves  afresh  on 
their  perches.  Silks  lose  their  gloss,  cravats 
their  stiffness,  hackney-coachmen  their  way ; 
young  ladies  fall  out  of  curl,  and  mammas  out 
of  temper ;  masters  scold ;  servants  grumble ; 
and  the  whole  city,  from  Hyde  Park  Corner 
to  Wapping,  looks  sleepy  and  cross,  like  a 
fine  gentleman  roused  before  his  time,  and 
forced  to  get  up  by  candle-light.  Of  all  de- 
testable things,  a  London  fog  is  the  most  de- 
teatable. 

Kow  a  country  fog  is  (joite  another  matter. 
To  say  nothing  of  its  rarity,  and  in  this  dry 
and  1i4^aUhy  midland  county,  few  of  the  many 
variations  of  our  variable  English  climate  are 
rarer;  to  say  nothing  of  its  nnfreqnent  recur- 
rence, there  is  about  it  much  of  the  peculiar 
and  characteristic  beauty  which  almost  all 
natural  phenomena  ei^hihit  to  those  who  have 
themselves  that  faculty,  oftener  perhaps 
claimed  than  possessed,  a  genuine  feeling  of 
nature.    This  last  lovely  autumn,  when  the 


flowers  of  all  seasons  seemed  ml  ogling  as  one 
sometimes  sees  Uiem  in  a  painter's  garland— 
the  violets  and  primroses  re-blossoming,  and 
new  crops  of  sweet-peas  and  mignionette  blend- 
ing with  the  chrysantheranm,  the  Michaelmas 
daisy,  and  the  dahlia,  the  latest  blossoms  of 
the  year — when  the  very  leaves  clang  to  the 
trees  with  a  freshness  so  vigaroBs  and  so 
yoathful,  that  they  seemed  to  have  determined, 
m  spite  of  their  old  bad  hsbit,  that  for  once 
they  would  not  fall — this  last  lovely  autamo 
has  given  as  more  foggy  mornings^  or  rather 
more  foggy  days,  than  I  ever  femember  to 
have  seen  in  Berkshire :  days  beginning  in  a 
soft  and  vapoary  mistiness,  enveloping  the 
whole  country  in  a  veil,  snowy,  fleecy,  and 
light,  as  the  smoke  which  one  often  sees  dr» 
cling  in  the  distance  from  some  cottage  chiai« 
ney,  or  as  the  still  whiter  clouds  which  float 
around  the  moon :  and  finishing  in  sunsets  of 
a  surprising  richness  and  beauty,  when  the 
mist  IS  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  and  turned 
into  a  canopy  of  unrivalled  gorgeonsnes8« 
purple,  rosy,  and  golden,  and  disclosinor  the 
splendid  autumn  landscape,  with  its  shining 
nvulets,  its  varied  and  mellow  woodland  tints, 
and  its  deep  emerald  pasture  lands,  every  blade 
and  leaf  covered  with  a  thousand  little  drops, 
as  pure  as  crystal,  glittering  and  sparkling  in 
the  sunbeams  like  the  dew  on  a  summer  mom- 
ing,  or  the  still  more  brilliant  scintillations  of 
frost. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  days,  early  in  No* 
vember,  that  we  set  out  about  noon  to  pay  a 
visit  to  a  friend  at  some  distance.  The  fog 
was  yet  on  the  earth,  only  some  brightening 
in  the  south-west  gave  token  that  it  was  likely 
to  clear  away.  As  yet,  however,  the  mist  held 
complete  possession — a  maeh  prettier,  lighter, 
and  cleaner  vapoar  than  that  which  is  £filed 
with  London  smoke,  bat  every  whit  as  power- 
ful and  as  delusive.  We  could  not  see  the 
shoemaker's  shop  across  the  road— no!  nor 
our  chaise  when  it  drew  ap  before  our  door; 
were  fain  to  guess  at  our  own  labornnm  tree ; 
and  found  the  si^n  of  the  Rose  invisible,  even 
when  we  ran  against  the  sign-post.  Our  little 
maid,  a  kind  and  careful  lass,  who,  perceiving 
the  dreariness  of  the  weather,  followed  us 
across  the  court  with  extra  wraps,  bad  welK 
nigh  tied  my  veil  roand  her  master's  hat,  and 
enveloped  me  in  his  bearskin;  and  my  dog 
Mayflower,  a  white  greyhoond  of  the  largest 
size,  who  had  a  mind  to  give  ns  the  nndesired 
honour  of  her  company,  earned  her  point  in 
spite  of  the  united  efforts  of  half-apdoxen  active 
pursuers,  simply  because  the  fog  was  so  thick 
that  nobody  could  see  her.  It  was  a  comnlete 
game  at  bo-peep.  Even  mine  host  or  the 
Rose,  one  of  the  most  alert  of  her  followers^ 
remained  invisible,  although  we  heard  his 
voice  close  beside  as. 

A  misty  world  it  was,  and  a  watery;  and  I, 
that  hsd  been  praising  the  beauty  of  the  fleecy 
white  fog  every  day  wt  a  week  before,  began 
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to  Bieh,  and  sbiTer,  and  quake,  aa  much  from 
dread  of  an  overturn  aa  from  damp  and  chilli- 
neaa*  whilst  my  careful  driver  and  his  saga- 
eioua  ateed  went  on  groping  their  way  through 
the  woody  lanes  that  lead  to  the  Loddon. 
Nothing  out  the  fear  of  confessing  my  fear, 
that  feeling  which  makes  ao  many  cowards 
brave,  prevented  me  from  begging  to  turn  back 
again.  On,  however,  we  went,  the  fog  be- 
coming every  moment  heavier  as  we  ap- 
proached that  beautiful  and  brimming  river, 
which  always,  even  in  the  midst  of  summer, 
brings  with  it  such  imsges  of  coolness  and 
freshness  aa  haunt  the  fancy  after  reading 
Undine  I  and  where  on  the  present  occasion 
we  seemed  literally  to  breathe  water — as  Dr. 
Clarke  aaid  in  passmg  the  Danube.  My  com- 
panion, nevertheless,  continued  to  assure  me 
that  the  day  would  clear — nay,  that  it  was 
already  clearing:  and  I  soon  found  that  he 
was  right.  As  we  left  the  river,  we  seemed 
to  leave  the  fog;  and  before  we  had  reached 
the  pretty  village  of  Berkham,  the  mist  had 
flJmoet  disappeared;  and  I  began  to  lose  at 
once  my  silent  fears  and  my  shivering  chilli- 
ness, and  to  resume  my  cheerfulness  and  my 
admiration. 

It  waa  curious  to  observe  how  object  after 
object  glanced  out  of  the  vapour.  First  of  all, 
the  huge  oak,  at  the  comer  of  Farmer  Locke*s 
field,  which  Juta  out  into  the  lane  like  a  crae 
into  the  sea,  forcing  the  road  to  wind  around 
it,  stood  like  a  hoary  giant,  with  its  head  lost 
in  the  clouds;  then  Farmer  Hewitt's  great 
bam^tbe  house,  ricks,  and  stables  still  invisi- 
ble; then  a  gate,  and  half  a  cow,  her  head 
being  projected  over  it  in  strong  relief,  whilst 
the  hinder  part  of  her  body  remained  in  the 
base ;  then  more  and  more  distinctly,  hedge- 
rows, cottages,  trees  and  fields,  until,  as  we 
reached  the  top  of  Barkham  Hill,  the  glorious 
son  broke  forth,  and  the  lovely  picture  lay 
before  our  eyes  in  its  soft  and  calm  beauty, 
emerg^in^  gradually  from  the  vapour  that  over- 
hung it,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  image  of  his 
sleeping  Geraldine  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
vealed to  Surrey  in  the  manic  glass.  A  beau- 
tiful picture  it  forms  at  all  times,  that  valley 
of  Barkham.  Fancy  a  road  winding  down  a 
hill  between  high  banks,  richly  studded  with 
huge  forest  trees,  oak  and  beech,  to  a  sparkling 
stream,  with  a  foot-bridge  thrown  across, 
which  mns  gurgling  along  the  bottom ;  then 
turning  abruptly,  and  ascending  the  opposite 
hill,  whilst  the  rich  plantations  and  old  paling 
of  a  great  park  **  come  cranking  in  *'  on  one 
side,  and  two  or  three  irregular  cottages  go 
e^egling  up  on  the  other ;  the  whole  bathed 
in  the  dewy  sunshine,  and  glowin|f  with  the 
vivid  colouring  of  autumn.  The  picture  had, 
at  the  moment  of  which  I  speak,  an  additional 
interest^  by  presenting  to  our  eyes  the  first 
human  being  whom  we  had  seen  during  our 
drive  (we  had  heard  several) ;  one,  too,  who, 
aithongh  he  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  fair 


I  mistress  of  Lord  Surrey,  was  yet  sufficiently 
picturesque,  and  in  excellent  keeping  with  the 
surrounding  scene. 

It  was  a  robust,  sturdy,  old  man,  his  long 
grey  hair  appearing  between  his  well-worn 
hat  and  his  warm  but  weather-beaten  coat, 
with  a  large  package  at  his  back,  covered  with 
oilskin,  a  bundle  of  short  regular  poles  in  one 
hand,  and  a  large  bunch  of  thistles  in  the 
other;  and  even  before  Mayflower,  who  now 
made  her  appearance,  and  was  endeavouring 
to  aatisfy  her  curiosity  by  pawing  and  poking 
the  knapsack,  thereby  awakening  the  noisy 
fears  of  two  call-birds,  who,  together  with  a 
large  bird-net,  formed  its  contents,— before 
this  audible  testimony  of  his  vocation,  or  the 
still  stronger  asauranco  of  his  hearty  good- 
humoured  visage,  my  companion,  himself 
somewhat  of  an  amateur  in  the  art,  had  recog- 
nised his  friend  and  acquaintance  Old  Robin, 
the  bird-catcher  of  B. 

We  soon  overtook  the  old  man,  and  after 
apolosizing  for  Mayflower's  misdemeanour, 
wbo,  by  the  way,  seemed  sufficiently  disposed 
to  renew  the  assault,  we  proceeded  at  the 
same  slow  pace  up  the  hill,  holding  disjointed 
chat  on  the  badneas  of  the  weather  these  foggy 
mornings,  and  the  little  chance  there  was  of 
doing  much  good  with  the  nets  so  late  in  the 
afternoon.  To  which  Robin  gave  a  doleful 
assent  He  was,  however,  going,  he  said,  to 
try  for  a  few  linnets  on  the  common  beyond 
the  Great  House,  and  was  in  hopes  to  get  a 
couple  of  woodlarks  from  the  plantations.  He 
wanted  the  woodlarks,  above  all  things,  for 
Mrs.  Bennett,  the  alderman's  lady  of  B., 
whose  husband  had  left  the  old  shop  in  the 
Market-place,  and  built  a  fine  white  cottage 
just  beyond  the  turnpike-gate— so  madam  had 
set  her  heart  on  a  couple  of  woodlarka,  to 
hang  up  in  her  new  shrubbery  and  make  the 
place  look  rural. 

**  Hang  up,  Robin !  Why  there  is  not  a 
tree  a  foot  high  in  the  whole  plantation! 
Woodlarks!  Why  they'll  be  dead  before 
Christmas." 

** That's  sure  enough,  your  honour,**  re- 
joined Robin. 

**  A  soft-billed  bird,  that  requires  as  much 
care  as  a  nightingale !"  continued  my  compa- 
nion. *<By  the  way,  Robin,  have  yon  any 
nightingales  now  1" 

•*  Two,  sir ;  a  hen " 

**  A  hen !  That 's  something  remarkable  !'* 

**A  great  curiosity,  sir;  for  your  honour 
knows  that  we  always  set  the  trap  for  night- 
ingales by  ear  like;  the  creature  ia  ao  shy  that 
one  can  seldom  see  it,  so  one  is  forced  to  put 
the  mealworm  near  where  one  heara  the  song; 
and  it  'a  the  moat  uncommon  thing  that  can 
be  to  catch  a  hen ;  but  I  have  one,  and  a  fine 
cock  too,  that  I  caught  last  spring  just  afore 
building  time.  Two  as  healthy  mrda  aa  ever 
were  seen." 
«'  Is  the  cock  in  aong  still  V* 
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**  Ay,  eir,  in  foil  son^;  piping  away,  jug, 
jugt  Jug,  all  the  day,  and  baJf  Uie  night.  I 
wish  your  honour  would  come  and  hear  it." 
And,  with  a  promise  to  that  effect,  we  parted, 
each  our  several  ways ;  we  to  visit  our  friend, 
he  to  catch,  if  catch  he  could,  a  couple  of 
woodlarks  to  make  Mrs.  Bennett^s  villa  look 
rural. 

Old  Robin  had  not  always  been  a  bird- 
catcher.  He  had,  what  is  called,  fallen  in 
the  world.  His  father  had  been  the  best-ac- 
customed and  most  fashionable  shoemaker  in 
the  town  of  B.,  and  Robin  succeeded,  in  ri?ht 
of  eldership,  to  his  house,  his  business,  his 
customers,  and  his  debts.  No  one  was  ever 
less  fitted  for  the  craft.  Birds  had  been  his 
passion  from  the  time  that  he  could  find  a  nest 
or  string  an  egg :  and  the  amusement  of  the 
boy  became  the  pursuit  of  the  man.  No 
sooner  was  he  his  own  master  than  his  whole 
house  became  an  aviary,  and  his  whole  time 
was  devoted  to  breeding,  taming,  and  teaching 
the  feathered  race ;  an  employment  that  did 
not  greatly  serve  to  promote  his  success  as  a 
cordwainer.  He  married ;  and  an  extravagant 
wife,  and  a  neglected,  and,  therefore,  unpros- 
perous  business,  drove  him  more  and  more 
into  the  society  of  the  pretty  creatures;  whose 
company  be  had  always  so  greatly  preferred 
to  that  of  the  two-legged  unfeatheren  animal, 
called  man.  Things  grew  worse  and  worse ; 
and  at  length  poor  Kobin  appeared  in  the 
Gazette — ^ruined,  as  his  wife  and  his  customers 
said,  by  birds :  or,  as  he  himself  said,  by  his 
customers  and  his  wife.  Perhaps  there  was 
some  truth  on  either  side ;  at  least,  a  thousand 
pounds  of  bad  debts  on  his  books,  and  a  whole 
pile  of  milliners  and  mantuamakers'  bills,  went 
nigh  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his  assertion. 
Ruined,  however,  he  was ;  and  a  happy  day 
it  was  for  him,  since,  his  stock  being  sold,  his 
customers  gone,  and  his  prospects  in  trade 
fairly  at  an  end,  his  wife  (they  had  no  family) 
deserted  him  also,  and  Robin,  thus  left  a  free 
man,  determined  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  ge- 
nius, and  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
the  breeding,  catching,  and  selling  of  birds. 

For  this  purpose  he  hired  an  apartment  in 
the  ruinous  quarter  of  B.  called  the  Soak,  a 
high,  spacious  attic,  not  unlike  a  bam,  which 
came  recomroended  to  him  by  its  cheapness, 
its  airiness,  and  its  extensive  cage^oom ;  and 
his  creditors  having  liberally  presented  him 
with  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  aviary,  some  of 
which  were  very  rare  and  curious,  as  well  as 
a  large  assortment  of  cages,  nets,  traps,  and 
seeds,  he  began  his  new  business  with  great 
spirit,  and  has  continued  it  ever  since  with 
various  success,  but  with  unabaling  perseve- 
rance, zeal,  and  good«humour— a  very  poor 
and  a  very  happy  man.  His  garret  in  the 
Soak  is  one  of  the  boasts  of  B.;  all  strangers 
go  to  see  the  birds  and  the  bird-catcher,  and 
most  of  his  visiters  are  induced  to  become 
purchasers,  for  there  is  no  talking  with  Robin 


on  his  favourite  subject  without  eatching  a 
little  of  his  contagious  enthusiasm.  His  room 
is  quite  a  menagerie,  something  like  what  t^e 
feathered  department  of  the  ark  must  have 
been— as  crowded,  as  numerous,  and  as  noisy. 

The  din  is  really  astounding.  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  twitter  of  whole  legions  of  linnets, 
goldfinches,  and  canaries,  the  latter  of  all 
ages ;  the  clattering  and  pipin?  of  magpies, 
parrots,  jackdaws,  and  bullfinenes,  in  every 
stage  of  their  education ;  the  deeper  ton^s  of 
blackbirds,  thrushes,  larks,  and  nWhtingales, 
never  fail  to  swell  the  chorus,  aided  by  the 
cooing  of  doves,  the  screeching  of  owls,  the 
squeakings  of  guinea-pigs,  and  the  eternal 
grinding  of  a  barrel-organ,  which  a  little  dam- 
sel of  eight  years  old,  who  ofllciates  under 
Robin  as  feeder  and  cleaner,  turns  round,  with 
melancholy  monotony,  to  the  lo3ral  and  patri- 
otic tunes  of  Buk  Britannia  and  God  acttw  the 
King,  the  only  airs,  as  her  roaster  observes, 
which  are  sure  not  to  go  out  of  fashion. 

Except  this  young  damsel  and  her  music, 
the  apartment  exhibits  but  few  signs  of  human 
habitation.  A  macaw  is  perched  on  the  little 
table,  and  a  cockatoo  chained  to  the  only  chair; 
the  roof  is  tenanted  by  a  choice  breed  of  tum- 
bler pigeons,  and  the  iloor  cumbered  by  a  brood 
of  cunous  bantams,  unrivalled  for  nglinesa. 

Here  Robin  dwells,  in  tlie  midst  of  the  fea- 
thered population,  except  when  he  sallies  forth 
at  morning  or  evening  to  spread  his  nets  for 
goldfinches  or  bullfinches  on  the  neighbouring 
commons,  or  to  place  his  trap-cages  for  the 
larger  birds.  Once  or  twice  a  year,  indeed, 
he  wanders  into  Oxfordshire,  to  meet  the  great 
flocks  of  linnets,  six  or  seven  hundred  together, 
which  conprregate  on  those  hills,  and  may  be 
taken  by  dozens ;  and  he  has  had  ambitious 
thoughts  of  trying  the  great  market  of  CovenW 
garden  for  the  sale  of  his  live  stock.  But  in 
general  he  remains  quietly  at  home.  That 
nest  in  the  Soak  is  too  precious  a  deposit  to 
leave  long;  and  he  is  seldom  without  some 
especial  favourite  to  tend  and  fondle.  At  pr^ 
sent,  the  hen-nightingale  seems  his  pet;  the 
last  was  a  white  blackbird ;  and  once  he  bad 
a  whole  brood  of  gorgeous  kingfishers,  seven 
glorious  creatures,  for  whose  behoof  he  look 
up  a  new  trade  and  turned  fisherman^  dabbling 
all  day  with  a  hand-net  in  the  waters  of  the 
Soak.  It  was  the  prettiest  sight  in  the  world 
to  see  them  snatch  the  minnows  from  his  hand, 
with  a  shy  mistrustful  tameness,  Ranting  their 
bright  heads  from  side  to  side,  and  tlien  darl- 
ing off'  like  bits  of  the  rainbow.  1  had  an 
entire  sympathy  with  Robin's  delight  in  his 
kingfishers.  He  sold  them  to  bis  chief  pa- 
tron, Mr.  Jay,  a  little  fidgety  old  bachelor, 
with  a  sharp  face,  a  hooked  nose,  a  brown 
complexion,  and  a  full  suit  of  snuff-colour, 
not  much  unlike  a  bird  himself;  and  that 
worthy  eentleman's  mismanaffement  and  a 
frosty  winter  killed  the  kingfishera  every  one. 
It  was  quite  affecting  to  hear  poor  Robin  talk 
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of  their  death.  Bat  Robin  has  store  of  tender 
anecdotes ;  and  any  one  who  has  a  mind  to 
cry  over  the  sorrows  of  a  widowed  tnrtle-dove, 
and  to  hear  described  to  the  life  her  TerroiUon- 
eye,  black  gorget,  soft  plamage,  and  plaintiTe 
note,  cannot  do  better  than  pay  a  Tisit  to  the 
garret  in  the  Soali,  and  listen  for  half  an  hour 
to  my  friend  the  bird-catcher. 


MY  GODMOTHERS. 

Or  one  of  my  godmothers  I  recollect  but 
little.  She  Htm  at  a  distance,  and  seldom 
came  in  my  way.  The  little,  however,  that  I 
do  remember  of  her,  is  very  pleasing.  She 
was  the  wife  of  a  dignified  clergyman,  and 
resided  chiefly  in  a  great  cathedral  town,  to 
which  I  once  or  twice  accompanied  my  father, 
whose  near  relation  she  had  married.  She 
was  a  middle-aged  woman,  with  sons  and 
daughters  already  settled  in  life,  and  must  in 
her  Touth  have  been  exceedingly  lovely ;  in- 
deed, in  spite  of  an  increase  of  size  which 
had  greatly  injured  her  figure,  she  might  still 
be  deemed  a  model  of  matronly  beauty.  Her 
face  was  in  the  highest  degree  soft,  feminine, 
and  delicate,  with  an  extreme  purity  and  fair- 
ness of  complexion ;  dove-like  eyes,  a  gentle 
smile,  and  a  general  complacency  and  benevo- 
lence of  aspect,  such  as  I  have  rarely  seen 
4Mualled«  That  sweet  face  was  all  sunshine, 
Taere  was  somethiuj^  in  her  look  which  real- 
ised the  fine  expression  of  the  poet,  when  he 
speaks  of— 

-**  thaae  eyes  aflectionate  and  glad, 


That  aeemM  to  love  whate'er  they  looked  upon.** 

Her  voice  and  manner  were  equally  delight- 
ful, equally  captivating,  although  quite  re- 
moved from  any  of  the  usual  arts  of  captiva- 
tion.  Their  great  charm  was  their  perfect  art- 
tessness  and  graciousness,  the  natural  result 
of  a  most  artless  and  gracious  nature.  She 
kept  little  company,  being  so  deaf  as  almost 
to  unfit  her  for  society.  But  this  infirmity, 
which  to  most  people  is  so  great  a  disadvan- 
tage, seemed  in  her  case  only  an  added  charm. 
She  sat  on  her  sofa  in  sober  cheerfulness, 
placid  and  smiling,  as  if  removed  from  the 
cares  and  the  din  of  the  work-a-day  world ; 
or,  if  any  thing  particularly  interesting  was 
going  forward  in  the  apartment,  she  would 
look  up  with  such  a  pretty  air  of  appeal,  such 
silent  questioning,  as  made  every  body  eager 
to  translate  for  her, — some  by  loud  distinct 
speech,  some  by  writing,  and  some  by  that 
delicate  and  mysterious  sign-manual,  that  un- 
written shorthand,  called  talking  on  the  fingers, 
whatever  happened  to  be  passing;  and  she 
was  so  attentive  and  so  quick,  that  one  sen- 
tmce,  half  a  sentence,  a  word,  half  a  word, 
would  often  be  enough.   She  could  catch  even 


the  zest  of  a  repartee,  that  most  evanescent 
and  least  transfusible  of  all  things;  and  when 
she  uttered  her  pretty  petition,  *'  Mirth,  admit 
me  of  thy  crew  T*  brought  as  ready  a  com* 
prehension,  as  true  a  spirit  of  gaiety,  and  as 
much  innocent  enjoyment  into  a  young  and 
laughing  circle,  as  she  found  there.  Her  re- 
liance on  the  kindness  and  affection  of  all 
around  her  was  unbounded;  she  judged  of 
others  by  herself,  and  was  quite  free  from 
mistrust  and  jealousy,  the  commonest  and 
least  endurable  infirmity  of  the  deaf.  She 
went  out  little,  but  at  home  her  hospitality 
and  benevolence  won  all  hearts.  She  was  a 
most  sweet  person.  I  saw  too  little  o.f  her, 
and  lost  her  too  soon ;  but  I  loved  her  dearly, 
and  still  cherish  her  memory. 

Her  husband  was  a  very  kind  and  genial 
person  also,  although  in  a  different  way.  The 
Dean,  for  such  was  his  professional  rank,  was 
a  great  scholar,  an  eminent  GrecidR,  a  laborious 
editor,  a  profound  and  judicious  critic,  an  acute 
and  sagacious  commentator — who  passed  days 
and  nights  in  his  library,  covered  with  learned 
dust,  and  deep  in  the  metres.  Out  of  his 
study  he  was,  as  your  celebrated  scholar  is 
apt  to  be,  exceedingly  like  a  boy  just  let  loose 
from  school,  wild  with  animal  spirits,  and 
ripe  for  a  frolic.  He  was  also  (another  not 
uncommon  characteristic  of  an  eminent  Gre- 
cian) the  most  simple-hearted  and  easy-tem- 
pered creature  that  lived,  and  a  most  capital 
playfellow.  I  thought  no  more  of  stealinor 
the  wig  from  his  head  than  a  sparrow  does  of 
robbing  a  cherry-tree;  and  he,  merriest  and^ 
most  undignified  of  dignitaries,  enjoyed  the' 
fun  as  much  as  I  did,  would  toss  the  magnifi-' 
cent  caxon  (a  full-bottomed  periwig  of  most 
capacious  diraensions,>  as  high  in  the  air  as 
its  own  gravity  would  permit  it  to  ascend,  to 
the  unspeakable  waste  of  powder,  and  then 
would  snatch  me  up  in  his  arms,  (a  puny  child 
of  eight  years  old,  who  was  as  a  doll  in  his 
sinewy  hands,)  and  threaten  to  fling  me  after 
his  flying  peruke.  He  would  have  done  Just 
the  same  if  he  had  been  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury— ^and  so  should  I — the  arch-episcopal 
wig  would  have  shared  the  same  tate;  so 
completely  did  the  joyous  temperament  of  the 
man  break  down  the  artificial  restraints  of  his 
situation.  He  was  a  most  loveable  person 
was  Mr.  Dean ;  but  the  charm  and  glory  of 
the  Deanery,  was  my  dear  godmamma. 

My  other  godmother  was  a  very  different 
sort  of  person,  and  will  take  many  more  words 
to  describe. 

Mrs.  Patience  Wither  (for  so  was  she  called) 
was  the  survivor  of  three  maiden  sisters,  who, 
on  the  death  of  their  father,  a  rich  and  well- 
descended  country  gentleman,  had  agreed  to 
live  together,  and  their  united  portions  having 
centred  in  her,  she  was  in  possession  of  a 
handsome  fortune.  In  point  of  fact,  she  was 
not  my  godmother,  haTing  only  stood  as  proxy 
for  her  younger  sister,  Mrs.  Mary,  my  mother's 
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intimate  friend,  then  falling  into  the  lingering 
decline,  of  which  ebe  afterwards  died.  Mrs. 
Mary  must  baye  been,  to  judge  of  her  from 
nnivereal  report,  and  from  a  portrait  which 
•till  remainst  a  moet  interesting  woman,  droop- 
ing, pale,  and  mild ;  and  beautiful  also,  very 
b^utifol,  from  elegance  and  expression.  She 
was  undonbtedly  my  real  g^mamma ;  but  on 
her  death,  Mrs.  Patience,  partly  from  regard 
for  her  sister,  partly  out  of  compliment  to  my 
family,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  solace  herself 
by  the  exercise  of  an  office  of  some  slight 
importance  and  authority,  was  pleased  to  lay 
claim  to  me  in  right  of  inheritance,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  of  my  godmother  pretty 
much  in  the  same  way  that  she  succeeded  to 
the  possession  of  Flora,  her  poor  sister's  fa- 
Tourite  spaniel.  I  am  afraid  that  Flora  proved 
the  more  grateful  subject  of  the  two. 

Mrs.  Patience  was  of  the  sort  of  women 
that  yoongi  people  particularly  dislike,  and 
characterize  by  the  ominous  epithet,  eron.  She 
was  worse  than  cross ;  stern,  stiff,  domineer- 
ing, and  authoritative,  her  person  was  Tory 
masculine,  tall,  square,  and  large-boned,  and 
remarkably  upright.  Her  features  were  suf- 
ficiently regular,  and  would  not  hare  been  un- 
pleasing,  but  for  the  keen  angrr  look  of  her 
light-blue  eye,  (your  blue  eye,  which  has  such 
a  name  for  sofuess  amongst  those  ereat  mis- 
takers,  lovers  and  poets,  is  often  wild,  and  al- 
most fierce  in  its  expression)  and  her  fier^ 
wiry  red  hair,  to  which  age  did  no  good,— it 
would  not  torn  grey.  In  short  she  was,  being 
always  expensively  drest,  and  a  good  deal  in 
the  rear  of  fieishion,  not  unlike  my  childish 
notion  of  that  famous  but  disagreeable  person- 
age, Queen  Elizabeth ;  which  comparison 
being  repeated  to  Mrs.  Patience,  who  luckily 
took  it  for  a  compliment,  added  considerably 
to  the  interest  she  was  so  good  as  to  take  in 
my  health,  welfare,  and  improvement 

1  never  saw  her  but  she  took  possession  of 
me  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing  and  docnment- 
ing  on  some  subject  or  other, — holding  np  my 
hrad,  shuttiuj^  the  door,  working  a  sampler, 
making  a  ahirt,  learning  the  pence-table,  or 
taking  physic.  She  used  to  hear  me  read 
French  out  of  a  well-thumbed  copy  of  Tele- 
maque,  and  to  puzzle  me  with  questions  from 
the  English  chronology — which  may  perhaps 
be  the  reason,  that  I,  at  this  day,  to  my  great 
shame  be  it  spoken,  dislike  that  famous  prose 
epic,  and  do  not  know  in  what  century  Queen 
Anne  came  to  the  throne. 

In  addition  to  these  iniquities,  she  was  as- 
siduous in  presents  to  me  at  home  and  at 
school ;  sent  me  cakes  with  cautiooa  a^inst 
overrating,  and  needle-cases  with  admonitions 
to  use  them ;  she  made  over  to  me  her  own 
juvenile  library,  consisting  of  a  large  collec- 
tion of  unreadable  books,  which  I,  in  my  turn, 
have  given  away ;  nay,  she  even  rummaged 
out  for  me  a  pair  of  old  battledores,  cnriously 
constructed  of  netted  pack-thread — the  toys 


of  her  youth !  But  bribeiy  is  genendly  thrown 
away  upon  children,  especially  on  spoilt  ones; 
the  godmother  whom  I  loved  never  gave  me 
any  thing ;  and  every  fresh  present  from  Mrs. 
Patience  seemed  to  me  a  fresh  grievance.  I 
was  obliged  to  make  a  call  and  a  curtsy,  and 
to  stammer  out  something  which  passed  for  a 
speech ;  or,  which  was  still  worse,  to  write  a 
letter  of  thanks — a  stiff,  formal,  precise  letter! 
I  would  rather  have  gone  without  cakes  or 
needle-cases,  books  or  battledores,  to  my  dying 
day.  Such  was  my  ingratitude  from  &ye  to 
fifteen. 

As  time  wore  on,  however,  I  amended.  1 
began  to  see  the  value  of  constsnt  interest  and 
attention— even  although  the  forms  they  as- 
sumed might  not  be  the  most  pleasant**to  be 
thankful  for  her  kindness  and  attentive  to  her 
advice ;  and  by  the  time  I  arrived  at  yeare  of 
discretion,  had  ffot  to  like  her  veir  moch,  es- 
pecially in  her  absence,  and  to  enoure  her  pre- 
sence (when  it  was  quite  impossible  to  run 
away)  with  sufficient  fortitoae.  li  is  only 
since  she  has  been  fairly  dead  and  buried,  that 
I  have  learnt  to  estimate  her  properly.  Now« 
I  recollect  how  very  worthy  of  esteem  and 
respect  she  really  was,  how  pious,  bow  hos- 
pitable, how  charitable,  how  generous !  N<h 
thing  but  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  she 
never  found  it  out,  could  lull  my  remorse  for 
having  disliked  her  so  much  in  her  life-time ; 
the  more  especially,  as  upon  recollection,  I 
don't  think  she  was  so  absolutely  onbearable. 
She  was  only  a  little  prejudiced,  as  one  who 
had  lived  constantly  in  one  limited  sphere; 
rather  ignorant  and  narrow-minded,  a  full  cen- 
tury behind  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as  one  who 
had  read  doll  books  and  kept  dull  company ; 
fearfully  irritable,  fretful,  and  cross,  as  one 
who  has  had  all  her  life  the  great  misfortune 
(seldom  enough  pitied  or  considered)  of  having 
her  own  way;  and  soperiatively  stiff,  and 
starehed,  and  prim,  in  her  quality  of  old  maid. 
There  is  a  great  improvement  now-a-days  in 
the  matter  of  single  ladies ;  they  may  be,  and 
many  of  them  actually  are,  pleasant  with  im- 
punity to  man  or  woman,  and  are  so  like  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  way  and  word,  that  a 
stranger  is  forced  to  examine  the  third  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  to  ascertain  whether  or  no 
they  be  married ;  but  Mrs.  Patience  was  an 
old  maid  of  the  old  school— there  was  no  mis- 
taking her  condition— yon  might  as  well  qnes- 
tion  that  of  the  frost-bitten  gentlewoman  pac- 
ing to  chureh  through  the  snow  in  Hogarth's 
inimitable  and  unforgetable  **  Morning."  With 
these  drawbacks  she  was,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, an  estimable  pereon ;  stanch  in  hm  friend- 
ships, liberal  in  her  house-keeping,  much  ad- 
dicted to  all  sorts  of  subscriptions,  and  a  most 
active  lecturer  and  benefactress  of  the  poor, 
whom  she  scolded  and  relieved  with  indefati- 
gable good-will. 

She  lived  in  a  large,  tall*  uprisbt,  stately 
house,  in  the  largest  street  of  a  large  town* 
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II  WM  a  gnTe-lookiDg  mansion,  defended 
from  the  Devemenl  by  iron  palisades,  a  flight 
of  steps  oefore  the  sober  brown  door,  and 
eveij  window  curtained  and  blinded  hj  chintz 
and  silk  and  muslin,  crossing  and  jostling  each 
other;  none  of  the  rooms  could  be  seen  from 
tlie  street,  nor  the  street  from  any  of  the 
fooms— so  complete  was  the  obscurity.  She 
seemed  to  consider  this  window-veiling  as  a 
point  of  propriety;  notwithstanding  which, 
she  cootrived  to  know  so  well  all  the  goings- 
on  of  all  her  neighbours,  and  who  went  up  or 
who  went  down  Chapel  Street,  that  I  could 
not  help  suspecting  she  had  in  some  one  of  her 
many  muflUng  draperies  a  sort  of  peep-hole, 
such  as  you  sometimes  see  a  face  staring 
through  in  the  green  curtain  at  the  play-house. 
I  am  sure  she  must  have  had  a  contrivance  of 
the  kind,  though  I  cannot  absolutely  say  that 
I  ever  made  out  the  actual  slit;  but  then  I  was 
cautious  in  my  pryings,  and  afraid  of  being 
caught.    I  am  sure  that  a  peep-hole  ther^  was. 

She  lived  in  a  good  position  for  an  observa- 
tory too,  her  house  being  situate  in  a  great 
thorooghiara,  one  end  abutting  on  a  popular 
chapel,  the  other  on  a  celebrated  dancing- 
acaoemy,  so  that  ever^  day  in  the  week 
brought  affluence  of  carriages  to  the  one  side 
or  to  the  other ; — an  influx  of  amusement  of 
which  she  did  not  fail  to  make  the  moat,  en- 
Joying  it  firet,  and  complaining  of  it  afler^ 
wards,  after  the  fashion  of  those  unfortunate 
persons  who  have  a  love  of  grumbling,  and 
very  little  to  grumble  at  I  donH  know  what 
she  would  have  done  without  the  resource 
afforded  by  her  noisy  neighboure,  especially 
those  on  the  saltatorv  side,  whose  fiddles, 
door-knoekings,  and  floor-shakings,  were  the 
subject  of  perpetual  objurgation ;  for  the  usual 
complaining  ground  of  the  prosperous,  health 
and  nerves,  was  completely  shut  against  her. 
She  never  was  ill  in  her  life,  and  was  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  abusing  nerves  in  other 
people,  to  venture  to  make  use  of  them  on  her 
own  account  It  was  a  most  comfortable 
grievance,  and  completed  the  many  conveni- 
ences of  her  commodious  mansion. 

Her  establishment  was  handsome  and  regu- 
lar, and  would  have  gone  on  like  clock-work, 
if  she  had  not  thought  a  due  portion  of  man- 
aging, that  is  to  say,  of  vituperation,  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  well-being  of  hereelf 
and  servants.  It  did  go  on  like  clock-work, 
for  the  well-seasoned  domestics  no  more 
minded  those  diurnal  scolding  fits,  than  thev 
did  the  great  Japan  time-piece  in  the  hall 
when  it  struck  the  hour ;  a  ring  of  the  bell, 
or  a  knock  at  the  door,  were  events  much 
more  startling  to  this  staid  and  sober  house- 
hold, who,  chosen,  the  men  for  their  age,  and 
the  women  for  their  ugliness,  always  seemed 
Co  have  a  peculiar  hatred  to  quick  motion, 
ney  would  not  even  run  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  their  mistress,  although  pretty  sure 
of  a  leeture,  right  or  wrong,  whenever  she 


encountered  them.  But  then,  as  the  fish- 
monger said  of  the  eels  that  he  was  skinning, 
— .**  They  were  used  to  it" 

The  only  things  in  the  house  which  she 
did  not  soold  were  two  favourite  dogs — ^Flora, 
a  fat,  laay,  old  spaniel,  soft  and  round  as  a 
cushion,  and  almost  as  inert ;  and  Daphne,  a 
particularly  ugly,  noisj  pug,  that  barked  at 
every  body  that  came  into  the  house,  and  bit 
at  most.  Daphne  was  the  pet  par  esxellenee^ 
She  overcrowd  even  her  mistress,  as  old 
Spenser  hath  it,  and  Mre.  Patience  respected 
her  accordingly.  Really,  comparing  the  size 
of  the  animal  with  the  astonishing  loudness 
and  continuance  of  her  din,  she  performed 
prodigies  of  barking.  Her  society  was  a 
great  resource  to  me,  when  I  was  taken  to 
pay  my  respects  to  mv  godmamma*  She  (I 
mean  Daphne)  had,  after  her  surly  and  snip- 
snap  manner,  a  kindness  for  me ;  condescend- 
ed to  let  me  pat  her  head  without  much 
growling,  and  would  even  take  a  piece  of  cake 
out  of  my  hand  without  biting  my  fingera. 
We  w^re  great  friends.  Daphoe^s  company 
and  conversation  lightened  the  time  amazingly. 
She  was  certainly  the  most  entertaining  per- 
son, the  most  alive  of  any  one  I  met  there. 

Mre.  Patience's  coterie  was,  to  say  the 
truth,  rather  select  than  numerous,  rather  re- 
spectable than  amusing.  It  consisted  of  about 
half  a  dozen  elderly  ladies  of  unexception- 
able quality,  and  one  unfortunate  gentleman, 
who  met  to  play  a  rubber  at  each  other^s 
houses,  about  six  eveninss  in  the  week,  all 
the  year  round,  and  called  on  one  another 
nearly  every  morning.  The  chief  member  of 
this  chosen  society  was,  next  to  Mre.  Patience, 
who  would  everywhere  be  firet.  Lady  Jane, 
a  widow,  and  Miss  Pym,  her  maiden  sister, 
who  resided  with  her.  Lady  Jane  waa  a 
round,  quiet,  sleepy  woman,  not  unlike — 
with  reverence  be  it  spoken — to  the  iat  spaniel 
Flora ;  you  never  knew  when  she  was  present 
or  when  she  was  not;  Miss  Pym,  sharper 
and  brisker,  thinner  and  shorter,  bore  more 
resemblance  to  my  friend  Daphne,  the  vixei^ 
ish  pug— you  were  pretty  sure  to  hear  ^r.— 
There  was  also  a  grave  and  sedate  Mrs.  Long, 
a  slow,  safe,  oiroumspect  person,  who  talked 
of  the  weather ;  a  Mre.  Harden,  speeehifving 
and  civil,  and  a  Miss  Harden,  her  daughter, 
civiller  still.  These  were  the  ladies.  The 
beau  of  the  party,  Mr.  Knight,  had  been 
originally  admitted  in  right  of  a  deceased 
wife,  and  was  retained  on  his  own  merila* 
In  my  life  I  never  beheld  a  man  so  hideously 
agly*  tall,  shambling,  and  disjointed,  with 
features  rough,  hnse,  and  wooden,  grey  hair, 
stiff  and  bristly,  long  shaggy  ey&rows,  a 
skin  like  a  hide,  and  a  voice  and  address  quite 
in  keeping  with  this  amiable  exterior,  as  un- 
couth as  Caliban. 

For  these  gifts  and  accomplishments  he  waa 
undoubtedly  preferred  to  the  honour  oi  being 
the  only  gentleman  tolerated  in  this  wonhijH 
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fat  society,  from  which  Dr.  Black,  the  smart 
youngs  physician,  and  Mr.  White,  the  keen, 
sharp,  clever  lawyer,  and  Mr.  Brown,  the 
spruce  curate  of  the  parish,  and  even  Mr. 
Green,  the  portly  Ticar,  were  excluded.  I 
did  not  so  much  wonder  at  their  admiring  Mr. 
Knight  for  his  ugliness,  which  was  so  gro- 
tesque and  remarkable,  as  to  be  really  prepos- 
sessing— ^it  was  worth  one's  while  to  see  any 
thing  so  complete  in  its  way;  but  I  did  a 
little  marvel  at  his  constancy  to  this  bevy  of 
belles,  fbr,  strange  and  uncouth  as  the  man 
was,  there  was  an  occasional  tonch  of  slyness 
and  humour  about  him,  and  a  perpetual  flow 
of  rough  kindness,  which,  jomea  with  his 
large  property,  wonld  easily  have  gained  him 
the  entre  into  more  amusing  circles.  Perhaps 
he  liked  to  be  the  sole  object  of  attention  to 
six  ladies,  albeit  somewhat  past  their  prime  ; 
perhaps  he  found  amusement  in  quizzing  tiiem 
— ^he  was  wicked  enough  sometimes  to  war- 
rant the  supposition  ;  perhaps — for  mixed  mo- 
tives are  commonly  the  truest  in  that  strangely 
compounded  biped  man— a  little  of  both  might 
influence  him ;  or  perhaps  a  third,  and  still 
more  powerful  inducement,  might  lurk  behind 
as  yet  unsuspected.— Certain  it  is,  that  every 
evening  he  was  found  in  that  fair  circle,  cor- 
dially welcomed  by  all  its  members  except 
my  godmamma.  She,  to  be  sure,  minced  and 
primmed,  and'  tossed  her  head,  and  thought 
they  should  have  been  better  without  him; 
and  although  she  admitted  him  to  the  privi- 
lege of  visiting  at  her  house,  to  the  coffee, 
the  green  tea,  the  chit-chat,  the  rubber,  the 
eake  and  the  liqueur,  she  carefully  refrained 
from  honouring  with  her  presence,  the  annual 

fiarty  at  his  eountry  farm,  where  all  the  other 
adies  resorted  to  drink  syllabub,  and  eat 
strawberries  and  cream;  pertinaciously  re- 
fused to  let  him  drive  her  out  airing  in  his 
handsome  open  carriage,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  order  her  footman  not  to  let  him  in 
when  she  was  alone. 

Besides  her  aversion  to  mankind  in  general, 
an  aversion  as  fleree  and  active  as  it  was 
groundless,  she  had  unluckily,  from  having 
been  assailed  by  two  or  three  offers,  obviously 
mercenary,  imbibed  a  most  unfounded  suspi- 
cion of  the  whole  sex ;  and  now  seldom  looked 
at  a  man  without  fan<?ying  that  she  detected 
in  him  an  incipient  lover ;  sharing,  in  this  re- 
spect, though  from  a  reverse  motive,  the  com- 
mon delusion  of  the  pretty  and  the  young. 
She  certainly  suspected  Mr.  Knight  of  matri- 
monial intentions  towards  her  fair  self,  and  as 
certainly  suspected  him  wrongfully.  Mr. 
Knight  bad  no  such  design;  and  contrived 
most  effectually  to  prove  hia  innocence,  one 
fair  rooming,  by  espousing  Miss  Harden,  on 
whom,  as  she  sat  dntifully  netting  by  the  side 
of  her  mamma,  at  one  comer  of  the  card« 
table,  I  had  myself  observed  him  to  cast  very 
frequent  and  significant  glances.  Miss  Har- 
den was  a  genteel  woman  of  sixHuid-tfairty, 


rather  faded,  but  still  pleasing,  and  snffieiently 
dependent  on  her  motner's  life-income,  to  find 
in  Mr.  Knight's  large  fortune,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  excellent  qualities,  an  adequate  com- 
pensation for  his  want  of  beauty.  It  was  al- 
together a  most  suitable  match,  and  so  pro- 
nounced by  the  world  at  large,  with  the  soli- 
tary exception  of  Mrs.  Patience,  who,  thongh 
thus  effisctuall V  secured  from  the  attentions  of 
her  imputed  admirer,  by  no  means  relished  the 
means  by  which  this  desirable  end  had  been 
accomplished.  She  sneered  at  the  bride, 
abused  the  bridegroom,  found  ftiult  with  the 
bride-cake,  and  finally  withdrew  herself  en- 
tirely from  her  former  associates,  a  secession 
by  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  her  own  com- 
fort was  more  affected  than  theim. 

She  now  began  to  complain  of  solitude,  and 
to  talk  of  taking  a  niece  to  reside  with  her,  a 
commodi^  of  which  there  was  no  lack  in  the 
family.  Her  elder  brother  had  several  daugh- 
ters, and  desired  nothing  better  than  to  see  one 
of  them  adopted  by  Mrs.  Patience.  Three  of 
these  yonng  ladies  came  successivehr  on  trial 
•-^pretty  lively  girls,  so  alike,  that  I  scarcely 
remember  them  apart,  can  hardly  assign  to 
them  a  separate  individuality,  except  that, 
perhaps.  Miss  Jane  might  be  the  tallest,  and 
Miss  Gertrude  might  sing  the  best  In  one 
particular,  the  Resemblance  was  most  striking, 
their  sincere  wish  to  get  turned  out  of  lavour 
and  sent  home  again.  No  wonder!  A  dismal 
life  it  must  have  seemed  to  them,  used  to  the 
liberty  and  gaiety  of  a  large  countrv  house, 
fbll  of  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  fnends,  a 
quiet  indulgent  mother,  a  hearty  hospitable 
father,  riding,  and  singing,  and  parties  and 
balls ;  a  doleful  contrast  it  must  have  seemed 
to  them,  poor  things,  to  sit  all  day  in  that 
nicely  furnished  parlour,  where  the  very  chtirs 
seemed  to  know  their  places,  reading  alou^ 
some  grave,  dull  book,  or  working  their  fingers 
to  the  bone,  (Mrs.  Patience  could  not  bear  to 
see  young  people  idle,)  walking  just  one  mila 
out  and  one  mile  in,  on  the  London  road ;  din* 
ing  t£te-a-tdte  in  all  the  state  of  two  coursea 
and  removes ;  playin?  all  the  evening  at  back* 
gammon,  most  unluckv  if  they  won,  and  going 
to  bed  just  as  the  clock  strack  ten  !  No  won- 
der that  they  exerted  all  their  ingenolty  to 
make  themselves  disagreeable;  and  as  that  is 
an  attempt  in  which  people  who  set  about  it 
with  a  thorough  gooa-wiU,  are  pretty  certain 
to  succeed,  they  wore  discarded,  according  to 
their  wishes,  with  all  convenient  dispatch. 

Miss  Jemima  was  cashiered  for  fSading 
novels,  contrary  to  the  statutes  made  and  pro- 
vided—Belinda, the  deliffhtfd  Belinda,  sealed 
her  fate.  Miss  Gertrude  was  dismissed'  for 
catehing  cold,  and  flirting  with  the  apothecary, 
a  young  and  handsome  son  of  Galen,  who 
was  also  turned  off'  for  the  same  offence.  Mias 
Jane's  particular  act  of  delict  has  slipt  my 
memory,— hot  she  went  too.  There  was  some 
talk  of  sending  little  Miss  Augusta,  the  yoQn^ 
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est  of  the  family,  but  she,  poor  child !  never 
made  her  appearance.  She  was  her  father*s 
favourite,  and  probably  begged  off;  and  they 
had  by  this  time  discoverea  at  the  Hall,  that 
their  young  lasses  had  been  used  to  too  much 
freedom  to  find  the  air  of  Chapel  Street  agree 
with  them.  The  only  one  we  ever  saw  again 
was  Miss  Jemima,  who,  having  refused  a  rich 
baronet,  a  good  deal  older  than  herself,  for  no 
better  reason  than  not  liking  him,  was  sent  to 
her  BUDt*8  on  a  visit  of  penitence ;  a  sort  of 
house  of  correction  —  an  honourable  banish- 
ment. I  believe  in  my  heart  that  the  fair  cul- 
prit would  have  preferred  the  Tread-Mill  or 
Botany  Bay,  had  she  her  choice ;  but  there 
was  no  anpeal  from  the  kttre  de  cachet  which 
had  consigned  her  to  Mrs.  Patience^s  care  and 
admonitions,  so  she  took  refuge  in  a  dumb  re- 
sentment. I  never  saw  any  one  so  inveteratety 
sullen  in  my  life.  One  whole  week  she  re- 
mained in  this  condition,  abiding,  as  best  she 
might,  her  aunt's  never-ending  lectures,  and 
the  intolerable  ennui  of  the  house,  during  a 
foggy  November.  The  next,  the  rejected  lover 
arrived  at  the  door,  and  was  admitted;  and 
before  she  had  been  three  weeks  in  Chapel 
Street,  Sir  Thomas  escorted  her  home  as  his 
intended  bride.  They  were  right  in  their  cal- 
culations ;  rather  than  have  passed  the  winter 
with  Mrs.  Patience,  the  fair  Jemima  would 
have  married  her  grandfather. 

Another  niece  y}w  made  her  appearance, 
who,  from  circumstances  and  situation,  seemed 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  permanent  companion 
and  heiress-^the  orphan  daughter  of  a  younger 
brother,  lately  deceased,  who  had  left  this  only 
child  but  slenderly  provided  for.  Miss  Pa- 
tience (for  she  was  her  aunt's  namesake)  was 
t  young  woman  of  two-and-twenty,  brought 
up  in  a  remote  parsonage,  without  the  advan- 
tage of  any  female  to  direct  her  education, 
and  considerably  more  unformed  and  unpol- 
ished than  one  is  accustomed  to  see  a  young 
lady  in  this  accomplished  age.  She  was  a 
good  deal  like  her  aunt  in  person — far  more 
than  comported  with  beauty — large-boned  and 
red*hairea,  and  looking  at  feast  ten  years  older 
than  she  really  was.  Ten  years  older,  too, 
she  was  in  disposition ;  staid,  sober,  thought- 
ful, discreet ;  would  no  more  have  read  a  novel 
or  flirted  with  an  apothecary,  than  Mrs.  Pa- 
tience herself. 

Aunt  and  niece  seemed  made  for  each  other. 
But  somehow  they  did  not  do  together.  One 
does  not  quite  know  why — perhaps  because 
they  were  too  much  alike.  They  were  both 
^reat  managers ;  but  Miss  Patience  had  been 
used  to  a  lower  range  of  household  cares,  and 
tormented  mistress  and  servants  by  unneces- 
sary savings  and  superfluous  honesty.  Then 
•he  was  too  useful ;  wouid  make  the  tea, 
would  snuff  the  candles,  would  keep  the  keys; 
affronted  the  housekeeper  by  offering  to  make 
the  pastry,  and  the  butler  by  taking  under  her 
cars  the  argand  lamp ;  which  last  exploit  was 


unsuccessful  enough— a  lamp  being  a  sort  of 
machine  that  never  will  submit  to  female  di- 
rection; a  woman  might  as  well  attempt  to 
manage  a  steam  engine.     The  luminary  in 

Jiuestion  was  particularly  refractory.  It  had 
our  burners,  which  never,  for  the  three  nights 
whiph  she  continued  in  office,  were  all  in  ac- 
tion together.  Some  sent  forth  long  tongues 
of  flame,  like  those  which  issue  from  the  cra- 
ter of  a  volcano,  giving  token  of  the  crash 
that  was  to  follow;  some  popped  outright, 
without  warning ;  and  some  again  languished^ 
and  died  away,  leaving  behind  them  a  most 
unsavoury  odour.  At  last  the  restive  lamp 
was  abandoned  to  the  butler,  and  light  restored 
to  the  drawing-room ;  and  had  Miss  Patience 
taken  a  lesson  from  this  misadventure,  all 
might  have  gone  well. 

But  Miss  Patience  was  not  of  a  temperament 
to  profit  by  her  own  errors.  She  went  on  from 
bad  toworae;  disobliged  Flora  by  plunging 
her  in  the  wash-tub,  to  the  great  improvement 
of  her  complexion;  made  an  eternal  enemy 
of  Daphne,  by  a  fruitless  attempt  to  silence 
her  most  noisy  tongue;  and,  finally,  lectured 
Mrs.  Patience  hereelf  for  scolding  about  no* 
thing.  In  short,  she  was  a  reformer,  honest, 
zealous,  uncompromising,  and  indiscreet,  as 
ever  wore  petticoats.  She  had  in  her  head 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  perfect  domestic  govern- 
ment, and  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less.  She  could  not  let  well  alone.  So  that 
she  had  not  been  a  month  in  that  well-ordered 
and  orderly  house,  before  her  exertions  had 
thrown  every  thing  into  complete  disorder; 
the  servants  were  in  rebellion,  the  furniture 
topsy-turvy ;  and  the  lady,  who  found  herself 
likely  to  be  in  a  situation  of  that  dynasty  of 
French  kings  who  reigned  under  a  maire  du 
paiats,  in  a  very  justifiable  passion.  This 
rightful  anger,  was,  however,  more  moderately 
expressed  than  had  usually  happened  with 
Mrs.  Patience's  causeless  indignation.  The 
aunt  remonstrated,  indeed,  and  threatened; 
but  the  niece  would  not  stay.  She  was  as 
unbending  as  an  oak-tree;  rejected  all  com- 
promise; spurned  stall  concession;  abjured 
all  rich  relations ;  and  returned  to  board  at  a 
farm-house  in  her  old  neighbourhood.  After 
this  contumacy,  her  name  was  never  heard  in 
Chapel  Street ;  and  for  some  time  the  post  of 
companion  remained  vacant. 

At  length  Mre.  Patience  began  to  break, 
visibly  and  rapidly,  as  the  very  healthy  often 
do,  affording  so  affecting  a  contrast  with  their 
former  strength.  In  her  the  decline  was 
merely  bodity ;  neither  the  mind  nor  the 
temper  had  undergone  any  change;  but  her 
increasing  feebleness  induced  her  medical  at- 
tendants to  recommend  that  some  one  should 
be  provided  to  sit  with  her  consfantly ;  and 
as  she  protested  vehemently  against  any  far- 
ther trial  of  nieces,  the  object  was  sought 
through  the  medium  of  an  advertisement,  and 
appeared  to  be  completely  attained  when  it 
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prodooed  Hits  Steele.  How  Miss  Steele 
shoald  have  failed  to  please,  still  astonishes 
me.  Pliant,  soothing,  cheerful,  mild,  with  a 
wonderful  eommand  of  countenance  and  of 
temper,  a  smiling  aspect,  a  soft  voice,  a  per- 
petual habit  of  assentation,  and  such  a  power 
over  the  yerj  brute  beasts,  that  Flora  would 

get  up  to  meet  her,  and  Daphne  would  wag 
er  tail  at  her  approach— a  compliment  which 
that  illustrioas  pug  never  paid  before  to  wo- 
man. £very  heart  in  Chapel  Street  did  Miss 
Steele  win,  except  the  invulnerable  heart  of 
Mrs.  Patience.  She  felt  the  falseness.  The 
honey  clojred ;  and  before  two  months  were 
over.  Miss  Steele  had  followed  the  nieces. 

After  this  her  decline  was  rapid,  and  her 
latter  days  much  tormented  by  legacy-hunters. 
A  spend tlirifi  nephew  besieged  her  in  a  morn- 
ing— a  miserly  cousin  came  to  lose  his  six- 
pences to  her  at  backgammon  of  an  afternoon 
—-a  subtle  attorney  and  an  oily  physician  had 
each  an  eye  to  her  hoards,  if  only  in  the  form 
of  an  executorship ;  and  her  old  butler,  and 
still  older  housekeeper,  already  rich  by  their 
savings  in  her  service,  married,  that  they 
might  share  together  the  expected  spoil.  She 
die3,  and  disappointed  them  all.  Three  wills 
were  found.  In  the  first,  she  divided  her 
whole  fortune  between  Flora  and  Daphne, 
and  their  offspring,  under  the  direction  of  six 
trustees.  In  the  second,  she  made  the  Coun- 
ty-hospital her  heir.  In  the  third,  the  legal 
and  effectual  will,  after  formally  disinheriting 
the  rest  of  her  relations,  she  bequeathed  her 
whole  estate,  real  and  personal,  to  her  honest 
niece  Patience  Wither,  as  a  reward  for  her 
independence.  And  never  was  property  bet- 
ter bestowed ;  for  Patience  the  Second  added 
all  that  was  wanting  to  the  will  of  Patience 
the  First;  supplied  every  legacy  of  charity 
and  of  kindness;  provided  for  the  old  servants 
and  the  old  pets,  and  had  sufficient  left  to 
secure  her  own  comfort  with  a  man  as  upright 
and  as  downright  as  herself.  They  are  the 
most  English  couple  of  my  acquaintance,  and 
the  happiest.  Long  may  they  continue  so! 
And  all  this  happiness  is  owing  to  the  natural 
right-mindedness  and  sturdy  perception  of  cha- 
racter of  my  cross  godmamma. 


THE    MOLE-CATCHER. 

Thbre  are  no  more  delightful  or  unfailing 
associations  than  those  affonied  by  the  various 
operations  of  the  husbandman,  and  the  changes 
on  the  fair  face  of  nature.  We  all  know  that 
busy  troops  of  reapers  come  with  the  yellow 
corn ;  whilst  the  yellow  leaf  brings  a  no  less 
busy  train  of  ploughmen  and  se^smen  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  fresh  harvests;  that 
woodbines  and  wild  roses,  flaunting  in  the 
blossomy  hedge-rows,  give  token  of  the  gay  1 


bands  of  haymakere  which  enliven  the  mea- 
dows; and  that  the  primroses,  which  begin  to 
unfold  their  pale  stars  by  the  side  of  the  green 
lanes,  bear  marks  of  the  slow  and  weary 
female  processions,  the  ganm  of  tired  yet 
talkative  bean-setters,  who  defile  twice  a  day 
through  the  intricate  mazes  of  our  cross-coun- 
try roads.  These  are  |^neral  associations,  as 
well  known  and  as  universally  recognized  as 
the  union  of  mince-pies  and  Christmas.  I 
have  one,  more  pifvate  and  peculiar,  one,  per^ 
haps,  the  more  strongly  impressed  on  my  mmd, 
because  the  impression  may  be  almost  cod* 
fined  to  myselr.  The  full  flush  of  violets 
which,  about  the  middle  of  March,  seldom 
fails  to  perfume  the  whole  earth,  always 
brings  to  my  recollection  one  solitary  and 
silent  coadjutor  of  the  husbandman^s  labours, 
as  unlike  a  violet  as  possible— Isaac  Bint,  the 
mole-catcher. 

I  need  to  meet  him  every  spring,  when  we 
lived  at  our  old  house,  whose  park-like  pad- 
dock, with  its  finely-clumped  oaks  and  elms, 
and  its  richly-timbered  hedge-rows,  edging 
into  wild,  ruae,  and  solemn  fir-plantations, 
dark,  and  rough,  and  hoary,  formed  for  so 
many  years  my  constant  and  favourite  walk. 
Here,  especially  under  the  great  horse-chest- 
nut, and  where  the  bank  rose  high  and  naked 
above  the  lane,  crowned  only  with  a  tuft  of 
golden  broom;  here  the  sweetest  and  prettiest 
of  wild  flowers,  whose  very  name  hath  a 
charm,  grew  like  a  carpet  under  ooe^s  feet, 
enamelling  the  young  green  grass  with  their 
white  and  purple  blossoms,  and  loading  the 
air  with  their  delicious  fragrance;  here  I  used 
to  come  almost  every  morning,  during  the  vio- 
let-tide :  and  here  almost  every  morning  I  was 
sure  to  meet  Isaac  Bint. 

I  think  that  he  fixed  himself  the  more  firm* 
ly  in  my  memory  by  his  singular  discrepancy 
with  the  beauty  and  cheerfulness  of  the 
scenery  and  the  season.  Isaac  is  a  tall,  lean, 
gloomy  personage,  with  whom  the  clock  of 
life  seems  to  stand  still.  He  has  looked  sixty- 
five  for  these  last  twenty  years,  although  his 
dark  hair  and  beard,  and  firm  manly  stride, 
almost  contradict  the  evidence  of  his  sunken 
cheeks  and  deeply-lined  forehead.  The  stride 
is  awful :  he  hath  the  stalk  of  a  ghost.  His 
whole  air  and  demeanour  savour  of  one  that 
comes  from  under-ground.  His  appearance  is 
"  of  the  earth,  earUiy.**  His  clothes,  bands, 
and  face,  are  of  the  colour  of  the  mould  in 
which  he  delves.  The  little  round  traps 
which  hang  behind  him  over  one  shoulder,  as 
well  as  the  strings  of  dead  moles  which  em- 
bellish the  other,  are  encrusted  with  dirt  like 
a  tomb-stone ;  and  the  staff  which  he  plunges 
into  the  little  hillocks,  by  which  he  traces  the 
course  of  his  small  quarry,  returns  a  hollow 
sound,  as  if  tapping  on  the  lid  of  a  coffin. 
Imapres  of  the  cnorch-yard  come,  one  does 
not  know  how,  with  his  presence.  Indeed  be 
does  officiate  as  assistaat  lo  the  soxton  io  hb 
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eapaci^  of  gnT6-din«r,  ehoMo,  as  it  should 
seeui,  mm  a  natorel  fitnesa ;  a  fine  sense  of 
oonmity  in  good  Joseph  Reed,  the  fanction- 
ary  to  qoestioo,  who  felt,  without  knowing 
why,  tbatt  of  all  men  in  the  parish,  Isaac 
Biot  waa  best  fitted  to  that  solemn  office. 

His  remarkable  gift  of  silence  adds  mneh 
to  tlie  inpreasioD  produced  by  his  remarkable 
figure.  idoo*t  think  that  I  ever  heard  him 
speak  three  words  in  my  life.  An  approach 
of  that  bony  hand  to  that  earthy  leather  cap 
waa  the  grsateat  ellbrt  of  eonrteay  that  my 
daily  salutations  could  extort  from  him.  For 
this  mlenoev  Isaac  haa  reasons  good.  He 
hath  a  reputation  to  support  His  words  are 
too  precious  to  be  wasted.  Our  mole-catcher, 
rairged  as  he  looks,  is  the  wise  man  of  the 
village,  the  oracle  of  the  Tillage-ion,  foresees 
the  weather^  charms  awaj  agues,  tells  for* 
tunes  by  the  stars,  and  writes  notes  upon  the 
alraanae— turning  and  twisting  about  the  pre- 
dictions after  a  fashion  so  ingenious,  that  it  is 
a  moot  point  which  is  oftenest  wron^— Isaac 
Btnt,  or  Francis  Moore.  In  one  eminent  in- 
stance, our  friend  was,  however,  eminently 
right.  He  had  the  good  luck  to  prophesy, 
before  aondry  witnesses  some  of  them  sober 
-^in  the  tep-room  of  the  Bell — he  then  sitting, 
pipe  in  mouth,  on  the  settle  at  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  fire,  whilst  Jacob  Frost  occupied 
the  left  ;<»he  had  the  good  fortune  to  foretell, 
on  New  Year's  Day  1813,  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte— a  piece  of  soothsayer- 
shin  which  has  established  his  reputation, 
and  damfounded  all  doubters  and  cavillers  ever 
since ;  but  which  would  certainly  have  been 
mors  striking  if  he  had  not  annually  uttered 
the  same  pr^iction,  from  the  aame  place,  from 
the  time  the  aforeaaid  Napoleon  became  firat 
eonsah  But  the  small  circumstance  is  en- 
tirely overiooked  by  Isaac  and  his  admirers, 
and  they  believe  in  him,  and  he  believes  in 
the  stare,  more  firmly  than  ever. 

Our  mole-catcher  is,  as  might  be  conjec- 
tored,  an  old  bachelor.  Your  married  man 
hath  more  of  this  world  about  him  —  is  less, 
so  to  say,  planet-struck.  A  thorough  old 
bachelor  is  Isaac,  a  contemner  and  maligner 
of  the  sex,  a  complete  and  decided  woman- 
hater.  Female  frailty  is  the  only  subject  on 
which  he  hath  ever  been  known  to  dilate ;  he 
will  not  even  charm  away  their  agues,  or  tell 
their  fortunes,  and,  indeed,  holds  them  to  be 
unworthy  the  notice  of  the  stars. 

No  woman  contaminatea  his  household. 
He  lives  on  the  edge  of  a  pretty  bit  of  wood- 
land scenery,  called  the  Pengo,  in  a  snug  cot- 
tage of  two  rooms,  of  his  own  building,  sur- 
rounded by  a  garden  cribbed  from  the  waste, 
well  f«>need  with  quickset,  and  well  stocked 
with  fruit  trees,  herbs,  and  flowers.  One 
large  apple-tree  extends  over  the  roof—- a  pretty 
bit  of  colour  when  in  blossom,  contrasted 
with  the  thateh  of  the  little  dwelling,  and  re- 
lieved by  the  dark  wood  behind.    Although 
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the  owner  be  solitary,  his  demesne  is  sniB- 
ciently  populous.  A  long  row  of  bee-hives 
extends  along  the  warmest  side  of  the  garden 
— ^for  Isaac's  honey  is  celebrated  far  and  near ; 
a  pig  occupies  a  commodious  sty,  at  one  cor- 
ner ;  and  large  flocks  of  ducks  and  geese  (for 
which  the  Pense,  whose  glades  are  intersected 
by  water,  is  famous)  are  generally  waiting 
round  a  back  gate  leading  to  a  spacious  sheo, 
far  larger  than  Isaac*s  own  cottage,  which 
serves  for  their  feeding  and  roosting-place. 
The  great  tameness  of  all  these  creatures-^ 
for  the  ducks  and  geese  flutter  round  him  the 
moment  he  approaches,  and  the  very  pig  fol- 
lows him  like  a  dog — gives  no  equivocal  tes- 
timony of  the  kindness  of  our  moIe-cateher*s 
nature.  A  circumstance  of  recent  occurrence 
puts  his  humanity  beyond  doubt. 

Amongst  the  probable  causes  of  Isaac^s 
dislike  to  women,  may  be  reckoned  the  fact 
of  his  living*  in  a  female  neighbourhood  (for 
the  Penge  is  almost  peopled  with  duck-rear- 
ers and  goose-crammera  of  the  duck  and 
goose  gender)  and  being  himself  exceedingly 
unpopular  amongst  the  fair  poultry-feeders  of 
that  watery  vicinity.  He  beat  them  at  their 
own  weapons ;  produced  at  Midsummer  geese 
fit  for  Michaelmas ;  and  raised  ducks  so  pre- 
cocious, that  the  gardeners  complained  of 
them  as  forerunning  their  yegetable  aocom* 
panimente;  and  **  panting  peas  toiled  after 
them  in  rain.'*  In  short  the  Naiads  of  the 
Penge  had  the  mortification  to  find  them- 
selves driven  out  of  B  market  by  an  in- 
terloper, and  that  interloper  a  man,  who  had 
no  right  to  possess  any  skill  in  an  accomplish- 
ment so  exclusively  feminine  as  duck-rearing ; 
and  being  no  ways  inferior  In  another  female 
accomplishment,  called  scolding,  to  their  sis- 
ter-nymphs of  Billingsgate,  they  set  up  a 
clamour  and  a  cackle  which  might  rival  the 
din  of  their  own  gooseries  at  feeding-time, 
and  would  inevitably  haye  frightened  from  the 
field  any  competitor  less  impenetrable  than 
our  hero.  But  Isaac  is  not  a  man  to  shrink 
from  so  small  an  evil  as  female  objurgation. 
He  stalked  through  it  all  in  mute  disdains- 
looking  now  at  his  mole-traps,  and  now  at 
the  stars  — pretending  not  to  hear,  and  very 
probably  not  hearing.  At  first  thia  scorn, 
more  provoking  than  any  retort,  only  excited 
his  enemies  to  fresh  attacks ;  but  one  cannot 
be  always  answering  another  person's  silence. 
The  flame  which  had  blaxea  so  fiercely,  at 
last  burnt  itaelf  out,  and  peace  reigned  once 
more  in  the  green  alleya  of  Pen^wood. 

One,  however,  of  his  adversaries— 'his  near- 
est neighbour— still  remained  unsilenced. 

Margery  Grover  was  a  very  old  and  poor 
woman,  whom  age  and  diseaae  had  bent  al- 
most to  the  earth ;  shaken  by  palsy,  pinched 
by  penury,  and  soured  by  misfortune — a  mov- 
ing bundle  of  misery  and  rags.  Two  centu- 
ries ago  she  would  have  toou  burnt  for  a 
witch ;  now  she  starved  and  grumbled  on  the 
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parish  allowancq ;  trying  to  eke  out  a  scanty 
subsistence  on  the  dubious  profits  gained  by 
the  produce  of  two  geese  and  a  lame  gander, 
^once  the  unmolest^  tenants  of  a  ^enish 
pool,- situate  right  between  her  dwelling  and 
Isaac^s,  but  whose  watery  dominion  had  been 
invaded  by  his  flourishing  colony. 

This  was  the  cause  of  feud ;  and  although 
Isaac  would  willingly,  from  a  minffled  sense 
of  justice  and  of  pity,  have  yielded  the  point 
to  the  poor  old  creature,  especially  as  ponds 
are  there  almost  as  plentiful  as  blackberries, 
vet  it  was  not  so  easy  to  control  the  habits  and 
inclinations  of  their  feathered  subjects,  who 
all  perversely  fancied  that  particular  pool ;  and 
various  accidents  and  skirmishes  occurred,  in 
which  the  ill-fed  and  weak  birds  t>f  Margery 
had  generally  the  worst  of  the  fray.  One  of 
her  early  goslings  was  drowned — an  accident 
which  may  happen  even  to  water-fowl ;  and 
her  lame  gander,  a  sort  of  pet  with  the  poor 
old  woman,  injured  in  his  well  leg;  and  Mar- 
gery vented  curses  as  bitter  as  those  of  Sycorax: 
and  Isaac,  certainly  the  most  superstitious 
personage  in  the  parish — the  most  thorough 
believer  in  his  own  gifts  and  predictions- 
was  fain  to  nail  a  horse-shoe  on  his  door  for 
the  defence  of  his  property,  and  to  wear  one 
of  his  own  ague  charms  about  his  neck  for  his 
personal  protection. 

Poor  old  Margery !  A  hard  winter  came ; 
and  the  feeble,  tottering  creature  shook  in  the 
frosty  air  like  an  aspen-leaf;  and  the  hovel  in 
which  she  dwelt — for  nothing  could  prevail 
on  her  to  try  the  shelter  of  the  work-house-^ 
shook  like  herself  at  every  blast.  She  was 
not  quite  alone  either  in  the  world  or  in  her 

Eoor  nut:  husband, children,  and  grandchildren 
ad  passed  away ;  but  one  young  and  innocent 
being,  a  great-grandson,  the  last  of  her  de* 
Bcendants,  remaining  a  helpless  dependant  on 
one  almost  as  helpless  as  himself. 

Little  Harry  Grover  was  a  shrunken,  stunted 
boy,  of  five  years  old ;  tattered  and  squalid, 
like  his  grandame,  and,  at  first  sight,  presented 
almost  as  miserable  a  specinien  of  childhood, 
as  Margery  herself  did  of  age.  There  was 
even  a  likeness  between  them ;  although  the 
fierce  blue  eye  of  Margery  had  in  the  boy  a 
mild  appealing  look,  which  entirely  changed 
the  whole  expression  of  the  countenance.  A 
gentle  and  peaceful  boy  was  Harry,  and,  above 
all,  a  useful.  It  was  wonderful  how  many 
ears  of  corn  in  the  autumn,  and  sticks  in  the 
winter,  his  little  hands  could  pick  op !  how 
well  he  could  make  a  fire,  and  boil  the  kettle, 
and  sweep  the  hearth,  and  cram  the  goslings ! 
Never  was  a  handier  boy  or  a  trustier ;  and 
when  the  united  efiects  of  cold,  and  age  and 
rheumatism  confined  poor  Margery  to  her  poor 
bed,  the  child  continued  to  perform  his  accus- 
tomed offices;  fetching  the  money  from  the 
vestry,  buying  the  loaf  at  the  baker's,  keep- 
inff  house,  and  nursing  the  sick  woman,  with 
a  kindness  and  thoughtfulness,  which  none 


but  those  who  know  the  careful  ways  to  which 
necessity  trains  cottage  children,  would  daem 
credible;  and  Margery,  a  woman  of  strong 
passions,  strong  prejudices,  and  strong  aflfec- 
tions,  who  had  lived  in  and  for  the  desolate 
boy,  felt  the  approach  of  death  embittered  by 
the  certainty  that  the  work-house,  always  the 
scene  of  her  dread  and  loathing,  would  be  the 
only  refuge  for  the  poor  orphan. 

Death,  nowever,  came  on  visibly  and  rapid* 
1^ ;  arid  she  sent  for  the  overseer  to  beseech 
him  to  put  Harry  to  board  in  some  decent  cot^ 
tage ;  she  could  not  die  in  peace  until  he  had 
promised ;  the  fear  of  the  innocent  child^s 
being  contaminated  by  wicked  boys  and  god- 
less women  preyed  upon  her  soul;  she  im- 
plored, she  conjured.  The  overseer,  a  kind 
but  timid  man,  hesitated,  and  was  beginning 
a  puzzled  speech  about  the  bench  and  the 
vestry,  when  another  voice  was  heard  from  the 
door  of  the  cottage. 

**MargerT,''  said  our  friend  Isaac,  "will 
you  trust  Harry  to  me  1  I  am  a  poor  man,  to 
be  sure;  but  between  eaming  and  saving, 
there'll  be  enough  for  me  and  little  H&rry. 
'T  is  as  good  a  b(^  as  ever  lived,  and  I  '11  try 
to  keep  him  so.  Trust  him  to  roe,  and  I  '11  hie 
a  father  to  him.    I  can't  say  more." 

''God  bless  thee,  Isaac  Bint!  God  bless 
thee  !"  was  all  poor  Margery  could  reply. 

They  were  the  last  words  she  ever  spoke. 
And  little  Harry  is  living  with  our  good  mole- 
catcher,  and  is  growing  plump  and  rosy ;  and 
Margery's  other  pet,  the  lame  gander,  lives 
and  thrives  with  them  too. 


MADEMOISELLE  THERESE. 

One  of  the  prettiest  dwellings  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, is  the  Lime  Cottage  at  Borley- 
Hatoh.  It  consists  of  a  small  low-browcd 
habitation,  so  entirely  coveted  with  jessamioe, 
honeysuckle,  passion-flowers,  and  china-roses, 
as  to  resemble  a  bower,  and  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  garden,-* turi  and  flowers 
before,  vegetables  and  fruit  trees  behind, 
backed  bv  a  superb  orchard,  and  surrounded 
by  a  quickset  hedge,  so  thick,  and  close,  and 
regular,  as  to  form  an  impregnable  defence  to 
the  territory  which  it  encloses^-a  thorny  ram- 
part, a  living  and  growing  ehevauw-dt^rUc. 
On  either  side  of  the  next  gravel-walk,  which 
leads  from  the  outer  gate  to  the  door  of  the 
cottage,  stand  the  large  and  beautiful  trees  to 
which  it  owes  its  name ;  spreading  their  strong, 
broad  shadow  over  the  turf  beneath,  and  send- 
ing, on  a  summer  afternoon,  their  rich,  spicy 
fragrance  half  across  the  irregular  village 
green,  dappled  with  wood  and  water,  and  gay 
with  sheep,  cattle,  and  childien,  which  divides 
them,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
from  the  little  hamlet  of  Borley,  iis  venerable 
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ckofeb  ftod  hftndsome  reetory,  and  its  short 
stn^gltng  street  of  cottages,  and  country 
sbopSi* 

Snch  is  the  habitation  of  Therdse  de  G;,  an 
efnigree  of  distinction,  whose  aunt  bavinsr 
married  an  English  oifleer,  was  iocliily  able 
to  aflTord  her  niece  an  asylum  during  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Revolution,  and  to  secure  to  her  a 
small  annuity,  and  the  Lime  Cottage  after  her 
death.  There  she  has  iived  for  these  five^and- 
tbirty  years,  gradually  losing  sight  of  her  few 
and  distant  foreign  connexions,  and  finding  all 
her  happiness  in  her  pleasant  home  and  her 
kind  netghboara--a  standing  lesson  of  cheer^ 
fttlsefa  and  contentment. 

A  rery  popular  person  is  Mademoiselle 
Tber^e-^ popular  both  with  high  and  low; 
for  the  prejudice  which  the  country  people 
almost  universally  entertain  against  foreign- 
ers, vanished  directly  before  the  charm  of  her 
manners,  the  gaiety  of  her  heart,  and  the  sun- 
shine of  a  temper  that  never  knows  a  cloud. 
She  is  so  kind  to  them  too,  so  liberal  of  the 
produce  of  her  orchard  and  garden,  so  full  of 
resoerce  in  their  difficulties,  and  so  sitre  to 
afford  sympathy  if  she  have  nothing  else  to 
give,  that  the  poor  all  idolize  Mademoiselle. 
Among'  the  rich,  she  is  equally  beloved.  No 
party  is  complete  without  the  pleasant  French- 
woman, whose  amenity  and  cheerfulness,  her 
perfect,  general  politeness,  her  attention  to 
the  old,  the  poor,  the  stupid  and  the  neglected, 
are  felt  to  be  invaluable  in  society.  Her  con- 
versation is  not  very  powerful  either,  nor  very 
brilliant;  she  never  says  anything  remark- 
able—but then  it  is  so  good-natured,  so  gen- 
uine, so  unpretending,  so  constantly  up  and 
alive,  that  one  would  feel  its  absence  more 
than  that  of  a  more  showy  and  ambitions 
talker;  to  say  nothing  of  the  charm  which  it 
derives  from  her  language,  which  is  alter- 
nately the  roost  graceful  and  purest  French, 
and  the  most  diverting  and  absurd  broken 
English  ; — a  dialect  in  which,  whilst  contriv- 
ing to  make  herself  perfectly  understood  both 
by  gentle  and  simple,  she  does  also  contrive, 
in  the  course  of  an  hour,  to  commit  more 
blnnders,  than  aF  the  other  foreigners  in 
Eng^land  make  in  a  month. 

Her  appearance  betrays  her  country  almost 
atf  much  as  her  speech <  She  is  a  French- 
looking  little  personage,  with  a  slight,  active 
fi^re,  exceedingly  nimble  and  alert  in  every 
movement;  a  round  and  darkly-complexioned 
face,  somewhat  faded  and  peuaee,  but  still 
striking  from  the  laughing  eyes,  the  bland 
and  brilliant  smile,  and  the  great  mobility  of 
ex)>Te8sion.  Her  features,  pretty  as  they  are, 
want  the  repose  of  an  English  countenance ; 
and  her  air,  gesture,  and  dress,  are  decidedly 
foreign,  all  alike  deficient  in  the  English 
charm  of  quietness.  Nevertheless,  in  her 
youth,  aba  moat  have  been  pretty ;  so  pretty 
that  Some  of  our  young  ladies  scandalized  at 
the  idea  of  finding  their  favourite  an  old  maid. 


have  invented  sundry  legends  to  excuse  the 
solecism,  and  talk  of  duels  fought j9<»ur  P amour 
de  $a  beaux  yeux^  and  of  a  betrothed  lover 
guillotined  in  the  Revolution.  And  the  thing 
may  have  been  so ;  although  one  meets  every- 
where with  old  maids  who  have  been  pretty, 
and  whose  lovers  have  not  been  guillotined ; 
and  although  Mademoiselle  Therese-  has  not, 
to  do  her  justice,  the  least  in  the  world  the  air 
of  a  heroine  crossed  in  love.  The  thing  may 
be  so ;  but  I  doubt  it  much.  I  rather  suspect 
our  fair  Demoiselle  of  having  been  in  her 
youth  a  little  of  a  flirt.  Even  during  her 
residence  at  Burley-Hatch,  hath  not  she  in- 
dulged in  divers  very  distant,  very  discreet, 
very  deoorons,  hut  still  very  evident  flirtations  1 
Did  not  Doctor  Abdy,  the  portly,  ruddy  school- 
master of  B.,  dangle  after  her  for  three  mortal 
years,  holidays  excepted  !  And  did  she  not 
refuse  him  at  last  1  And  Mr.  Foreclose,  the 
thin,  withered,  wrinkled  city  solicitor,  a  roan, 
BO  to  say,  smoke-dried,  who  comes  down  every 
year  to  Burley  for  the  air,  did  not  he  do  suit 
and  service  to  her  during  four  long  vacations, 
with  the  same  ill  success?  Was  not  Sir 
Thomas  himself  a  little  smitten  ?  Nay,  even 
now,  does  not  the  good  Major,  a  halting  vete- 
ran of  seventy— but  really  it  is  too  bad  to  tell 
tales  out  of  the  parish — ^all  that  is  certain  is, 
that  Mademoiselle  Therdse  might  have  changed 
her  name  long  before  now,  had  she  so  chosen  ; 
and  that  it  is  most  probable  that  she  will  never 
change  it  at  all. 

Her  household  consists' of  her  little  maid 
Betsy,  a  cherry-K^heeked,  blue-eyed  country 
lass,  brought  up  by  herself,  who,  with  a  full 
clumsy  figure,  and  a  fair,  innocent,  unmean- 
ing countenance,  copies,  as  dose  as  these  ob- 
stacles will  permit,  the  looks  and  gestures  of 
her  alert  and  vivacious  mistress,  and  has  even 
caught  her  broken  English;^ of  a  fat  lap- 
do9,  called  Fido,  silk^,  sleepy,  and  sedate ; 
and  of  a  beautiful  white  Spanish  ass,  called 
Donnabella,  an  animal  docile  and  spirited,  far 
beyond  the  generality  of  that  despised  race, 
who  draws  her  little  donkey-chaise  half  the 
country  over,  runs  to  her  the  moment  she  sees 
her,  and  eats  roses,  bread  and  apples  from  her 
hand ;  but  who,  accustomed  to  be  fed  and 
groomed,  harnessed  and  driven  only  by  fe- 
males, resists  and  rebels  the  moment  she  is 
approached  by  the  rougher  sex;  has  over- 
turned more  boys,  and  kicked  more  men,  than 
any  donkey  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  has  acquired 
such  a  character  for  restiveness  among  the 
grooms  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  when 
Mademoiselle  Therese  goes  out  to  dinner, 
Betsy  is  fain  to  go  with  her  to  drive  Donna- 
bella home  again,  and  to  return  to  fetch  her 
mistress  in  the  evening. 

If  every  body  is  delighted  to  receive  this 
most^  welcome  visiter,  so  is  every  body  de- 
lighted to  accept  her  graceful  invitations,  and 
meet  to  eat  strawberries  at  Burley-Hatch. 
Ob,  how  pleasant  are  l^oee  summer  after- 
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noons*  mttiD^  under  the  bloBsomed  limes, 
with  the  son  shedding  a  golden  light  through 
the  broad  branches,  the  bees  marmaring  over- 
head, roses  and  lilies  all  abont  us,  and  the 
choicest  fruit  served  up  in  wicker  baskets  of 
her  own  making— Itself  a  picture !  the  guests 
looking  so  pleMed  and  happy,  and  the  kind 
hostess  the  gayest  and  happiest  of  all.  Those 
are  pleasant  meetings ;  nor  are  her  little  win- 
ter parties  less  agreeable,  when  two  or  three 
female  friends  assembled  round  their  coffee, 
she  will  tell  thrilling  stories  of  that  terrible 
Revolution,  so  fertile  in  ffreat  crimes  and  great 
virtues;  or  gayer  anecdotes  of  the  brilliant 
days  preceding  that  convulsion,  the  days  which 
Madame  de  Genlis  has  described  so  well, 
when  Paris  was  the  capital  of  pleasure,  and 
amusement  the  business  of  life ;  illustrating 
her  descriptions  by  a  series  of  spirited  draw- 
ings of  costumes  and  characters  done  bv  her- 
self, and  always  finishing  by  producing  a 
erronp  of  Louis  Seize,  Marie  Antoinette,  the 
Dauphin,  and  Madame  Elizabeth,  as  she  had 
last  seen  them  at  Versailles— the  only  recol- 
lection that  ever  brings  tears  into  her  smiling 
eyes. 

Mademoiselle  Therdse's  loyalty  to  the 
Bourbons,  was  in  truth  a  very  real  feeling. 
Her  family  had  been  about  the  court,  and  she 
had  imbibed  an  enthusiasm  for  the  royal  suf- 
ferers natural  to  a  young  and  a  warm  heart — 
she  loved  the  Bourbons,  and  hated  Napoleon 
with  like  ardour.  All  her  other  French  feel- 
ings had  for  some  time  been  a  little  modified. 
She  was  not  quite  so  sure  as  she  had  been, 
that  France  was  the  only  country,  and  Paris 
the  only  city  of  the  world ;  that  Shakspeare 
was  a  barbarian,  and  Milton  no  poet ;  that  the 
perfume  of  EnsUsh  limes  was  notbiuff  com- 
pared to  French  orange  trees ;  that  the  sun 
never  shone  in  England ;  and  that  eea-«oal 
fires  were  bad  things.  She  still,  indeed, 
would  occasionally  make  these  assertions,  es- 
pecially if  dared  to  make  them ;  bat  her  faith 
in  them  was  shaken.  Her  loyalty  to  her  le- 
gitimate king,  was,  however,  as  strong  as 
ever,  and  that  loval^  had  nearly  cost  us  our 
dear  Mademoiselle.  After  the  Restoration, 
she  hastened  as  fast  as  a  stoam-boat  and  dili- 
gence could  carry  her,  to  enjoy  the  <lolight  of 
seeing  once  more  the  Bourbons  at  the  Thuil- 
leries ;  took  leave,  between  smiles  and  tears, 
of  ber  friends,  and  of  Burley-Hatch,  carrying 
with  her  a  branch  of  the  lime-tree,  then  in 
blossom,  and  commissioning  her  old  lover, 
Mr.  Foreclose,  to  dispose  of  the  cottage :  but 
in  less  than  three  months,  luckily  before  Mr. 
Foreclose  had  found  a  purchaser,  Mademoi- 
selle Therdse  came  home  again.  She  com- 
plained of  nobody ;  but  times  were  altered. 
The  house  in  which  she  was  born  was  pulled 
down ;  her  friends  were  scattered  $  her  kin- 
dred dead ;  Madame  did  not  remembe/  her 
(she  had  probably  never  heard  of  her  in  her 
life ;)  the  king  did  not  know  her  again  (poor 


man !  he  had  not  seen  bar  for  these  thirtr 
years ;)  Paris  was  a  new  city ;  the  Freneh 
were  a  new  people ;  she  missM  the  teaHMwJ 
fires ;  and  for  the  stunted  onBge^tieet  at  the 
Thuilleries,  what  were  thev  oompared  witb 
the  blossomed  limes  of  Burley-Hateh  1 


LOST  AND  POUND. 

Amr  body  may  be  lost  ta  a  wood.  It  is 
well  for  me  to  have  so  good  an  excuse  for  my 
wanderinga ;  for  I  am  rather  famous  for  such 
misadventures,  and  have  eometimee  been  Bity 
eased  by  my  kindest  friends  of  committing 
intentional  blunders,  and  going  astny  out  of 
malice  prepense.  To  be  sure,  when  in  two 
successive  rambles,  I  contrived  to  p^  mazed 
on  Burghfield  Common,  and  bewildered  io 
Kibe's  Lane,  those  exploits  did  seem  to  oveiw 
pass  the  common  limits  of  stupidity.  But  in 
a  wood,  and  a  strange  wood,  a  new  place,  a 
fresh  country,  untrodden  ground  beneath  the 
feet,  unknown  landmarks  before  the  eyes, 
wiser  folks  than  I  might  require  the  silken 
clue  of  Rosamond,  or  the  hag  of  ashes  given 
to  Finette  Cendron  (Anglice,  Cinderella)  by 
the  good  fairy  her  godmother,  to  help  them 
home  again.  Now  my  luck  exceeded  even 
hers  of  the  Glass  Slipper,  for  I  found  some- 
thing not  unlike  the  good  fatfy  herself,  in  the 
fleasant  earthly  guise  of  an  old  friend.  But 
may  as  well  begin  my  story. 

About  two  years  ago  we  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  one  of  the  most  useful  and  popular  in- 
bitants  of  our  villagre,  Mrs.  Bond,  the  butteiw 
woman.  Sh&— for  although  there  was  a  veiy 
honest  and  hard-working  Farmer  Bond,  who 
had  the  honour  to  bo  Mrs.  Bond's  husband, 
she  was  so  completely  the  personage  of  the 
faroilj,  that  nobody  ever  tliought  of  him  — 
she  lived  on  a  small  daiiy-farm,  at  the  other 
side  of  the  parish,  where  she  had  reared  teo 
children  in  comfort  and  respectability,  con- 
triving, in  all  years,  and  in  all  seasons,  to 
be  flourishing,  happy,  and  contented,  and  to 
drive  her  tilted  cart  twic^i  a  week  into  B., 
laden  with  the  richest  butter,  the  freshest 
em,  and  the  finest  poultry  of  the  county. 
Never  was  a  market-woman  so  reliable  as 
Mrs.  Bond,  so  safe  to  deal  with,  or  so  pleasant 
to  look  at.  She  was  a  neat  comely  woman 
of  five-and-forty,  or  thereabout,  with  dark 
hair,  laughing  ejres,  a  bright  smile,  and  m 
brighter  comulexion  —  red  and  white  like  « 
daisy.  People  used  to  say  how  prettv  she 
must  have  been ;  but  I  think  she  was  then  in 
the  prime  of  her  good  looks;  just  as  a  folU 
blown  damask  rose  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
same  flower  in  the  bud. 

Very  pleasant  she  was  to  look  at,  aod  still 
pleasanter  to  talk  to ;  she  was  so  gentle,  so 
cheerful,  so  respectful,  and  so  kind.  Every 
body  in  the  village  loved  Mrs.  Bond.    Even 
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Liny  and  Blay,  the  two  most  arittocratical 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  most  tenacious  of 
the  distillations  of  rank,  would  run  to  meet 
the  butter«art,  as  if  it  were  a  carriage  and 
four*  A  mark  of  preference  which  the  good- 
hnroonred  dairy  woman  did  not  fail  to  ac- 
knowledge and  confirm  by  gifts  sailed  to  their 
respective  tastes,  an  occasional  pitcher  of  botp 
termilk  to  May,  and  a  stick  with  cherries  tied 
aionnd  it  to  poor  Liszy. 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Bond's  bounty  confined  to 
largesses  of  so  susptcioiis  a  nature,  as  pre- 
sents to  the  pets  of  a  good  customer.  I  have 
never  known  any  human  being  more  thorough- 
ly and  universally  generous,  more  delicate  in 
her  little  gifts,  or  with  so  entire  an  absence 
of  design  or  artifice  in  her  attentions.  It  wi^ 
a  prodigality  of  kindness  that  seemed  never 
weary  of  well-doing.  What  posies  of  pinks 
and  sweetwiiliams,  backed  by  marjoram  and 
rosemary,  she  used  to  carry  to  the  two  poor 
old  ladies  who  lodged  at  the  pastry-cook's  at 
B. !  What  fagots  of  lilac  and  labomnm  she 
would  bring  to  deck  the  poor  widow  Hay's 
open  hearth !  What  baskets  of  water-cresses, 
the  brownest,  the  bitterest,  and  the  orispest  of 
the  year,  for  oar  fair  neighbour,  the  nymph  of 
the  shoe^hop,  a  delicate  girl,  who  could  only 
be  tempted  into  her  breakfast  by  that  pleasant 
berb  !  What  pots  of  honey  for  John  Brown's 
cough  !  What  gooseberries  and  currants  for 
the  baker's  little  children !  And  as  soon  as 
tier  great  vine  ripened,  what  grapes  for  every 
body  !  No  woooer  that  when  Mrs.  Bond  left 
the  parish,  to  occupy  a  larger  farm  in  a  distant 
county,  her  absence  was  felt  as  a  misfortone 
by  the  whole  village ;  that  poor  Lizzy  inquired 
after  her  every  day  for  a  week,  and  that  May 
watched  for  the  tilted  cart  every  Wednesday 
and  Friday  for  a  month  or  more. 

1  myself  joined  very  heartily  in  the  general 
lamentation.  But  time  and  habit  reconcile  us 
to  most  privations,  and  I  most  confess,  that 
much  as  I  liked  her,  I  had  nearly  forgotten 
our  good  butter-woman,  until  an  adventure 
which  befell  me  last  week,  placed  me  once 
more  in  the  way  of  her  ready  kindness. 

I  was  on  a  visit  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  home,  in  one  of  the  most  retired  parts 
of  Oxfordshire.  Nothing  could  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  situation,  or  less  accessible; 
shut  in  amongst  woody  hills,  remote  from 
great  towns,  with  deep  chalky  roads,  almost 
impassable,  and  a  broad  bridgeless  river,  com- 
ing, as  if  to  intercept  your  steps*  whenever 
you  did  seem  to  have  fallen  into  a  beaten 
track*  It  was  exactly  the  country  and  the 
season  in  which  to  wander  about  all  day  long. 

One  fair  morning  I  set  out  on  my  accus- 
tomed ramble.  The  sun  was  intensely  hot ; 
the  sky  almost  cloudless;  I  had  climbed  a 
long  abrupt  ascent,  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the 
magnificent  river,  winding  like  a  snake  amidst 
the  richly^olothed  hills;  the  pretty  village, 
with  its  tapering  spire,  and  the  universal 
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freshness  and  brilliancy  of  the  gay  and  smil- 
ing prospect— too  gay  perhaps  1  1  gazed  till 
I  became  dazzled  with  the  ^ara  of  the  sun- 
shine, oppressed  by  the  very  brightness,  and 
turned  into  a  beech-wood  by  the  aide  of  the 
road,  to  seek  relief  from  the  overpowering 
radiance.  These  beech- woods  should  rather 
be  called  coppices.  They  are  cut  down  occa- 
sionally, and  consist  of  long  flexible  stems, 
growing  out  of  the  old  roots.  But  they  are 
like  no  other  coppices,  or  rather  none  that  can 
be  compared  with  them.  The  young  beechen 
stems,  perfectly  free  from  underwood,  go 
arching  and  intertwining  over-liead,  forming 
a  thousand  mazy  paths,  covered  by  a  natural 
trellis ;  the  shining  green  leaves,  just  bursting 
from  their  golden  sheaths,  contrasting  with 
the  smooth  silvery  bark,  shedding  a  cool 
green  light  arooiidy  end  casting  a  thouaand 
dancing  shadows  hn  the  mossy  flowery  path, 
pleasant  to  the  eye  and  to  the  tread,  a  fit  haunt 
for  wood-nymph  or  fairy.  There  is  always 
much  of  interest  in  the  mystery  of  a  wood ; 
the  uncertainty  produced  by  the  confined 
boundary ;  the  objects  which  crowd  together, 
and  prevent  the  eye  from  penetrating  to  dis- 
tance ;  the  strange  flickering  mixture  of  sha- 
dow and  sunshine,  the  sudden  flight  of  birds 
—oh,  it  was  enchanting!  1  wandered  on, 
quite  regardless  of  time  or  distance,  now  ad- 
miring the  beautiful  wood-sorrel  which  sprang 
up  amongat  the  old  roots — now  plucking  the 
fragrant  wood-roof— -now  trying  to  count  the 
countless  varieties  of  woodland-moss,  till,  at 
leuBtht  roused  by  my  foot's  catehin^  in  a  rich 
trail  oif  the  white-veined  ivy,  which  crept, 
wreathing  and  interlaced,  over  the  ground,  I 
became  aware  that  I  was  completely  lost,  had 
entirely  foreaken  all  track,  and  out-travelled 
all  land-marks.  The  wood  was,  I  knew,  ex- 
tensive, and  the  ground  so  tumbled  about, 
that  every  hundred  yards  presented  some 
flowery  slope  or  broken  dell,  which  added 

freatly  to  tne  picturesoueness  of  the  scenery, 
ut  very  much  diminished  my  chance  of  dis- 
covery or  extrication. 

In  this  emergency,  I  determined  to  proceed  f 
straight  onward,  trusting  in  this  way  to  reacb 
at  last  one  side  of  the  wood,  although  I  could 
not  at  all  guess  which;  and  I  was  greatly 
solaced,  after  having  walked  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  to  find  myself  crossed  by  a  rude 
cart-track ;  and  still  more  delighted ^  on  pro- 
ceeding a  short  distance  farther,  to  hear  sounds 
of  merriment  and  business ;  none  of  the  soft- 
est, certainly,  but  which  gave  tokens  of  rustic 
habitation ;  and  to  emerge  suddenly  from  the 
close  wood,  amongst  an  open  grove  of  huge 
old  trees,  oaks,  with  their  brown  plaited- 
leaves,  cherries,  covered  with  snowy  gar- 
lands, and  beeches,  almost  as  gigantic  as 
those  of  Windsor  Park,  contrasting,  with 
their  enormous  trunks  and  majestic  spread  of 
bough,  the  light  and  flexible  stems  of  the  cop^ 
pice  I  had  left. 
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I  had  come  oat  at  one  of  the  highest  points 
of  tfie  wood,  and  now  stood  on  a  platform 
overlooking  a  scene  of  extiaordinarj  beauty- 
A  little  to  the  right,  in  a  very  narrow  Talley, 
stood  an  old  farm-honse,  with  pointed  roofs 
and  porch  and  pinnacles,  backed  bj  a  splen- 
did orchard,  which  lay  bathed  in  the  sansliine, 
exhaling  its  fresh  aromatic  fragrance,  all  one 
flower;  just  onder  me  was  a  strip  of  rich 
meadow  landi  through  which  a  stream  ran 
sparkling,  and  directly  opposite  a  ridge  of 
hanging  coppices,  surrounding  and  crowning, 
as  it  were,  an  immense  old  chalk-pit,  which, 
OTertinng  by  bramble,  iry,  and  a  hundred  pen- 
dent weeds,  irregular  and  weather-stained, 
had  an  air  as  venerable  and  romantic  as  some 
grey  ruin.  Seen  in  the  gloom  and  stillness 
of  evening,  or  by  the  pde  glimpses  of  the 
moon,  it  would  have  required  but  little  jaid 
from  the  fancj  to  picture  oat  the  broken  shafts 
and  mouldering  arches  of  some  antique  ab- 
bey«  But,  besides  that  daylight  is  the  sworn 
enemy  of  such  illusions,  tiiy  attention  was 
imperiously  claimed  by  a  reality  of  a  very 
dinerent  kind.  One  of  the  gayest  and  noisiest 
operations  of  rural  life-— sheep-washing — ^was 
going  on  in  the  valley  below— 

■'the  turmoil  that  unites 
CbiBOor  of  boya  with  innocent  detpiiei 
Of  bsriung  dogi,  and  bleatiogi  from  itninge  fear.'* 

WoanswoRTB. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  farm  seemed  as- 
sembled in  the  meadow.  I  counted  a  dozen 
at  least  of  men  and  boys  of  all  ages,  from  the 
stout,  sun-burnt,  vigorous  farmer  of  fifty,  who 
presided  over  the  operation,  down  to  the  eight- 
year-old  urchin,  who,  screaming,  running,  and 
shaking  his  ineffectual  stick  after  an  eloped 
sheep,  served  as  a  sort  of  aide^e-camp  to  the 
sheep-dog.  What  a  glorious  scene  or  confu- 
sion it  was !  what  shooting !  what  scuffling ! 
what  glee !  Four  or  five  young  men,  and  one 
amazon  of  a  barefooted  girl,  with  her  petti- 
coats tucked  up  to  her  knees,  stood  in  the 
water  where  it  was  pent  between  two  hur- 
dles, ducking,  sousing,  and  holding  down  by 
main  force,  the  poor,  frightened,  struggling 
sheep,  who  kicked,  and  plunged,  and  bleated, 
and  butted,  and  in  spite  of  their  imputed  inno- 
cence, would  certainly,  in  the  ardour  of  self- 
defenoe,  have  committed  half-a-dozen  homi- 
cides, if  their  power  had  equalled  their  incli- 
nation. The  rest  of  the  party  were  fully  oc- 
cupied ;  some  in  conducting  the  purified  sheep, 
who  showed  a  strong  disposition  to  go  the 
wrong  way  back  to  Uieir  qoartera ;  othen  in 
leadinff  the  uncleansed  part  of  the  flock  to 
tMr  destined  ablution,  from  which  they  also 
teadfied  a  very  ardent  and  active  desire  to 
escape.  Dogs,  men,  boys,  and  girls  were  en- 
gaged in  marehalling  these  double  processions, 
Sie  order  of  which  was  constantly  interrupted 
by  tlie  outbreaking  of  some  mnawaj  sheep, 
who  tamed  the  OMrch  into  a  pursuit,  to  the 
momentary  increase  of  the  din,  which  seemed 


already  to  have  reached  the  highett  poesible 
pitch. 

The  onljr  quiet  persona  in  the  field  were  m 
delicate  child  of  nine  yearn  old,  and  a  bloom- 
ing woman  of  forty-five— a  comely  btoomin'r 
woman,  with  dark  hair,  bright  eyes,  and  .* 
complexion  like  a  daisv,  who  stood  watching 
the  sheep-washera  with  the  happiest  smiles, 
and  was  evidently  the  mother  or  half  the  lads 
and  lasses  in  the  melee.  It  could  be,  and  it 
was  no  other  than  my  friend  Mre.  Bond,  and 
resolving  to  make  myself  and  my  difliculties 
known  to  her,  I  scrambled  down  no  very 
smooth  or  convenient  path,  and  keeping  a  gate 
between  me  and  the  scene  of  action,  contrived« 
after  sundry  efforts,  to  attract  her  attention. 
Were  of  courae  my  difflcullies  ceased.  But 
if  I  were  to  tell  how  fflad  she  was  to  see  her 
old  neighbour,  how  full  of  kind  questions  and 
of  hospitable  cares, — how  she  would  cut  the 
great  cake  intended  for  the  next  day's  sheep- 
shearing,  would  tap  her  two-year-old  cumDt 
wine,  would  gather  a  whole  bush  of  early 
honeysuckles,  and,  finally,  would  see  me  home 
henelf,  I  being,  as  she  observed,  rather  given 
to  losing  my  way ; — if  I  were  to  tell  all  these 
things,  when  should  I  have  done  f  I  will  rather 
cone! ode  in  the  words  of  an  old  French  Fairy 
tale«-Je  crains  dejA  d'avoir  abuse  de  la  pa- 
tience du  lecteur.  Je  finia  avaot  qu*il  me  dtee 
de  finir. 


PREFACE.* 

The  continued  encouragement  afforded  by 
the  Public  to  her  successive  series  of  Village 
Sketches,  has  induced  the  Writer  to  bring  foiw 
ward  a  Fourth  Volume,  on  nearly  the  same 
plan,  which  she  earnestly  hopes  may  prove  as 
fortunate  as  its  predecessore. 

A  few  of  the  stories  were  composed  pur- 
posely for  children ;  but  as  people  do  not^ 
now-a-days,  write  down  to  those  little  folksi 
and  as  the  Authoress  has  hereelf,  in  common 
with  her  wisera  and  bettere,  a  strong  propen- 
sity to  dip  into  children's  books  when  they 
happen  to  fall  in  her  way,  she  by  no  menna 
thought  it  necessary  to  omit  them* 

Three  Mile  Crom.  April  83»  1830. 


INTRODUCTORY  LETTER. 

TO  MI88  W. 

Feb.  90^  1880L 

No,  my  dearest  Mary,  the  severe  domeatie 
calamity  which  we  have  experienced  will  not, 
as  you  expect,  and  as  many  of  our  other 

*  To  the  fourth  volume,  m  im§naUy  pohUahcd. 
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fHsods  seem  to  aDHdpate,  dHve  vs  from  our 
faTonrite  i^illage.  On  the  contrarj,  the  cot- 
tage home,  in  whieh  she,  used  to  aach  very 
diffefent  aoeommodation,  closed  her  peaceful 
and  blameless  life,  the  country  chorch  in 
which  her  remains  lie  bnried,  and  the  kind 
neigfaboDFS  by  whom  she  was  so  universally 
respected  and  l>e]oTed,  are  now  doubly  en- 
deared to  us  by  their  connexion  with  her 
whom  we  have  lost.  There  is  no  running 
away  from  a  great  grief.  Happy  are  they  to 
whom,  aa  in  our  case,  it  romee  softened  and 
aanetified  i>y  the  recollection  of  the  highest 
and  most  amiable  Tirtaea  clothed  in  manners 
the  moat  feminine  and  the  most  ladylike.  To 
then  memory  will  be  the  best  comforter,  for 
tacb  memories  are  rare.  No,  dearest  Mary, 
we  certainly  shall  not  think  of  removing  on 
tfaia  account. 

But,  besides  that  our  affliction  is  too  real 
and  too  recent*  to  dwell  upon,  I  have  no  right 
to  sadden  you  with  my  sadness.  I  will  ra- 
ther try  to  escape  from  it  myself  and  to  an- 
swer, as  best  I  may,  your  kind  questions  on 
other  subjects,  particularly  those  respecting 
the  place  in  which  you  take  so  kind  a  con- 
cern, and  such  of  its  inbabitanta  as  have  bad 
the  good  fortune  to  interest  vou. 

Our  Village,  (many  thanks  for  your  polite 
inquiry)  continues  to  stand  pretty  much  where 
it  did,  and  baa  undergone  as  little  change  in 
the  last  two  yeara  as  any  hamlet  of  its  inches 
in  the  county.  Just  now  it  is  in  an  awful 
state  of  dirt  and  dinginess,  the  white  nuisance 
of  snow  having  subsided  into  the  brown  nui- 
sance of  mnd  in  the  roads,  whilst  the  slippery 
treachery  of  ice  is  converted  into  the  less  dan- 
gerous but  more  deplorable  misery  of  sloppi- 
neae  on  the  footway.  They  talk  of  the  snow 
as  having  been  so  many  feet  deep.  I  wonder 
if  any  one  bas  undertaken  to  sound  the  depth 
of  the  dirt.  Over-pattens  and  over-boots  give 
but  a  faint  and  modified  notion  of  the  discom- 
forts of  a  country- walk  during  the  present  fine 
thaw,  to  say  nothing  of  the  heavy  clinging 
dripping  annoyance,  called  draggled-tails. 

We  feel  these  evils  the  more  since  they  are 
of  a  kind  from  which  our  light  dry  gravelly 
soil  generally  protects  us.  And  even  now  we 
have  the  comfort  of  knowing,  not  so  much  that 
we  are  better  oflT  than  our  neighbours,  but  that 
they  are  worse  off  than  ourselves—^  comfort, 
the  Value  of  which  nobody  who  has  not  had 
cause  to  feel  it  can  duly  appreciate.  Their 
superior  calamity,  arises  not  merely  from  the 
snow  and  the  thaw,  grievaneea  which  we  en- 
dured in  common,  but  from  the  Loddon  on 
one  side  of  us,  and  the  Kennet  and  Thames 
on  the  other,  having  embraced  ao  fair  an  op- 
portsnity  of  playing  their  usual  nranka  and 
overflowed  the  country  round,  as  if  governed 
by  th«  Bialicioua  water  sprite,  (1  forget  the 

*  My  beloved  and  excellent  mother  died  on  the 
noraiog  of  New  Tear't  day. 


gentleman's  name)  who  popped  his  head  ont 
of  a  well  and  flooded  the  heroine's  castle  and 
territory  in  Undine.  So  far  as  all  the  mea- 
dows and  half  the  cellars  North,  South,  East, 
and  West,  of  our  village  being  under  water 
may  afford  us  comfort,  we  possess  it  in  per- 
fection. Another  consolation,  although  rather 
prospective  than  present,  may  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  to  Judge  from  certain  islands  of  gra- 
vel rising  at  intervals  through  the  mad,  our 
road  is  about  to  undergo  the  operation  of 
mending— that  excruciating  operation  which 
horses,  drivers,  and  passengers  hate  so  tho- 
roughly in  its  progress,  and  like  so  well  in 
its  consequences.  In  our  village  proper,  other 
changea  have  we  none. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  parish,  indeed,  im- 
provement hath  not  been  idle.  The  fine  place 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  Park  as  it  is  called, 
hath  undergone  no  less  a  transmogrification 
than  that  of  Grecian  to  Gothic,  one  of  those 
changes  which  people  hold  themselves  privi- 
leged to  criticise;  and  they  are  seldom  slack 
to  exercise  that  privilege,  because  to  discover 
faults  looks  wise,  but  whicbin  richness  and 
variety  generally  contrives  to  please  the  eye, 
and  to  be  ouite  as  pretty  as  if  all  the  world 
were  agreea  to  call  it  so.  I  have  no  doubt, 
jiidginor  from  the  praise  and  the  blame,  but  I 
shall  like  the  building.  By  the  way,  the  Park, 
our  only  point  of  change,  hath  undergone  in 
its  own  person  alteration  enough  to  serve  the 
whole  parish.  Besides  the  Gothic  casing  of 
the  mansion,  the  grounds  have  been  improved ; 
plantations  of  twenty  years'  growth  trans- 
planted ;  trees  double  that  age  made  to  change 
sides,  according  to  the  bold  practice  of  now- 
a-days;  and  the  hill  on  which  the  house 
stands  pared  off  to  let  in  the  water,  by  a  body 
of  excavators  (navigators  our  villagers  by  an 
ingenious  slip-slopism  were  pleased  to  call 
them)  imported  from  afar.  Altogether  the 
Park  is  a  new  place. 

Amongst  our  inhabitants  we  have  the  usual 
portion  of  mutability.  Besides  those  gmver 
changes  of  which  the  Parish  Register  keeps 
account,  there  has  been  considerable  move- 
ment and  fluctuation  in  our  little  colony. 
Many  of  the  old  settleia  have  migrated  and 
some  new  ones  have  arrived.  The  most  nota- 
ble of  these  changes  is  the  departure  of  the 
female  blacksmith  and  her  noisy  profifeny, 
who  are  now  dispersed  over  half  the  forges 
in  the  county,  to  the  probable  improvement  of 
their  din  and  the  certain  abatement  of  ours. 
Not  that  we  are  particularly  ouiet  now — that 
would  be  too  much  to  say,  out  the  village 
clamour  baa  changed  its  character.  Before 
there  was  a  aort  of  contest  in  loudness  be- 
tween the  geese  and  the  boys ;  now,  the  geese 
have  it  hollow.  Nobody  thinks  of  complain- 
insr  of  the  children,  or  even  of  hearing  them, 
whllat  their  rivals  are  railed  at  from  morning 
to  night,  and  have  even  become  of  note  enough 
to  be  threatened  with  an  indictment. 
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The  present  oceapier  of  the  forge  is  John 
Ford,  the  civil  intelligent  husband  of  our 
pretty  neighbour,  the  lass  of  the  shoe-shop. 
They  are  fairly  settled  in  the  blacksmiths 
territories  with  their  little  girl,  who,  being  the 
only  child  of  an  only  child,  and  having  two 
grandfathers,  two  grandmothers,  and  one  great- 
grandfather, is  of  course  cried  up  for  the  most 
wonderful  wonder  of  wonders  that  ever  trod 
the  earth ;  and  really  without  being  her  grand- 
mother or  her  great-grandmother,  I  cannot  help 
admiring  the  little  damsel  myself,  it's  such  a 
delicate  fairy,  so  merry  and  so  full  of  glee. 

In  addition  to  our  new  blacksmith,  we  have 
a  new  shoemaker,  a  new  collar-maker,  a  new 
carpenter,  and  a  new  baker,  although  the  last 
mentioned  personage  is  non-resident,  and  only 
perambulates  the  village  in  his  cart,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  newest  of  all  our  novelties,  a  new 
schoolmaster,  elected  yesterday.  Each  of 
these  functionaries  is  of  some  note  in  his  par- 
ticular calling,  especially  the  baker,  who  is 
eminent  for  his  loaves  which  are  crusty,  and  his 
temper  which  is  not ;  but  the  acquisition  which 
interests  me  most,. is  the  new  occupant  of  the 
wheelwright's  pretty  apartments,  a  lady  whom 
you  must  know  some  day  or  other,  and  who 
is  to  me  a  delightful  companion  and  a  most 
valuable  friend.  She  must  never  go  away, 
for  what  would  our  village  do  without  her ! 

Now  to  the  rustic  lovers  aAer  whom  you 
inquired  with  so  kind  an  interest:  Jem  and 
Mabel  are  married  ;  Joel  and  Harriet  are  not; 
their  aifair  stands  much  as  it  did,  a  regular 
engagement  with  intermitting  fits  of  flirtation 
on  the  lady's  side  and  of  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  the  gentleman.  Some  day  or  other  I  sup- 
pose they  will  marry;  but  really  they  are  such 
a  handsome  couple  and  their  little  quarrels  are 
so  amusing,  that  it  will  be  quite  a  pity  to  put 
an  end  to  the  courtship.  The  third  and  last 
pair  of  turtle-doves,  Daniel  Tubb  and  Sally 
North,  remain  also  unwedded  in  spite  of  the 
indications  on  Valentine's  day,  which  even 
the  experience  of  the  lame  clerk  deemed  in- 
fallible. Somehow  or  other  the  affair  went  off. 
Poor  Stephen  Long  the  other  hero  of  that  ad- 
venture—How like  you  it  is  to  take  pity  on 
one  whom  nobody  else  thinks  worth  caring 
for ! — Poor  Master  Stephen,  our  small  London 
apprentice  met  during  that  very  visit  with 
another  misfortune  in  the  same  line,  and  as 
the  poor  little  person  seems  rather  to  have 
taken  your  fancy,  I  may  as  well  tell  yoa  the 
story  now. 

Before  his  adventure  with  Miss  Sally  North 
was  fairly  over,  that  is  to  sav  before  that  re- 
lentless damsel  had  set  him  free  from  her  bas- 
ket,* Master  Stephen  Long  began  to  discover, 
as  rejected  lovers  sometimes  do,  that  he  would 
not  have  been  accepted  for  the  world ;  not  that 
ho  bore  any  ill  will  to  the  young  person,  but 
that  he  had  no  taste  for  giantesses,  and  a  par- 
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tictilar  aversion  for  hoydens  and  tomboys  and 
women  who  trespassed  against  the  delicacy 
of  their  sex ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  safely  dis-  i 
mounted  from  the  fair  head  on  which  he  had 
remained  t>erched  in  roost  ludicrous  wrath, 
restrained  from  jumping  down  by  a  mingled 
fear  of  hurting  Sally  and  bnrtiag  himself,  and 
looking  much  like  one  of  those  non-descript 
animals  rampant  which  so  often  aerve  as  a 
crest  in  heraldry ;— no  sooner  was  he  fairly 
on  the  ground  than  he  communicated  in  yvry 
chosen  terms  to  his  obdurate  mistress,  his 
opinion  of  the  escape  which  he  had  had  in  not 
marrying  her,  and  bowed  himself  off.  It  is 
said  that  our  rural  coquet,  for  as  little  as  she 
cared  for  her  cockney  lover,  was  somewhat 
piqued  at  this  cool  resignation ;  and  that  his 
portly  and  |rood-humonred  rival,  her  chosen 
Valentine,  had  a  good  deal  of  huffing  and 
brusquerie  to  endure  on  the  occasion,  Sally 
having  followed  the  example  of  her  betters, 
by  revenging  on  the  innocent  object  in  her 
power  the  affronts  offered  her  by  the  culprit 
who  was  not ;— nay,  so  much  did  she  take  his 
defection  to  heart,  that  it  was  even  whispered 
in  the  village,  that  a  tender  speech,  or  a  copy 
of  verses,  or  a  new  ribbon  from  Stephen, 
might  have  replaced  their  love  affair  in  statu 
qua 

None  such  arrived.  Stephen  had  done  with 
her.  *'  It  had  been  a  boyish  choice,'*  as  he 
said  to  himself,  with  all  the  importance  of  a 
young  gentleman,  who  has  iust  entered  his 
nineteenth  year,  *'  a  boyish  mistake ;  his  next 
choice  should  be  wiser,  wise  and  deliberate ; 
he  had  plenty  of  time  before  him."  Accord- 
ingly he  walked  round  the  parish,  and  fell  in 
love  again,  or  thought  he  tell  in  love,  before 
noon  on  the  same  day.  Nothing  so  easy  as 
catching  a  heart  on  the  reboond;  especully 
such  a  heart  as  Master  Stephen's,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  being  the  very  cleverest  boy  in 
Aberleigh  School,  and  one  of  the  cleverest 
'prentices  in  Cheapside,  a  proser,  a  poet,  an 
orator,  and  a  critic,  was  between  conceit  and 
kind-heartedness  and  a  spice  of  romance,  one 
of  the  simplest  persons  that  ever  existed.  It 
was  a  good-natured  mannikin  too,  and  a  gen* 
eroas ;  and  would  not  have  seemed  so  very 
ugly  or  so  very  small,  or  so  ridiculously  like 
the  picture  of  the  monkey  that  has  seen  the 
world  in  the  older  editions  of  Gay's  Fables, 
but  for  the  caricature  of  fashion  exhibited  in 
its  dress,  and  the  perking  strnttlng  air,  the 
elevated  chin,  the  tiptoe  walk,  and  the  vain 
endeavour  to  pass  for  tall,  which  pervaded  the 
whole  little  person,  producing  exactly  such  a 
copy  of  the  gait  and  mien  of  a  foil-grown 
man,  as  that  ambitious  bird  a  he  bantam  ex- 
hibits of  the  siae  and  actions  of  the  great  eoek 
of  the  farm-yard,  A  kiad  youth  nevertheless 
was  Stephen  Long,  a  kind  and  well-dispesed 
youth ;  dutiful  to  his  grandmother  who  was 
very  fond  of  him,  and  being  nearly  bliod,  a{^ 
preached  nearer  his  own  estimate  of  his  pei^ 
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sona]  graces  than  any  body  else;  respectful  to 
his  father;  affectionate  to  his  brothers  and 
sisters;  and  civil  to  the  whole  world.  He 
made  the  tour  of  the  villace  that  very  morning, 
and  it  was  on  a  visit  to  nis  old  aoauaintance 
the  mistress  of  the  shop,  that  he  had  the  good 
lack  to  lose  over  again  the  heart  which  would 
otherwise  have  hung  so  heavily  on  his  bands. 

Peggy  Norman,  his  new  ladylove,  was  a 
little  serving  maiden,  living  at  Captain  Selby's, 
a  family  of  some  gentility  in  Aberleigh,  and 
had  tlie  neatness  of  dress,  and  the  general 
gentillesse  of  appearance  belonging  almost 
exclnsively  to  the  class  of  soubrettes.  Pretty 
she  could  hardly  be  called ;  and  yet  there  was 
much  attraction  in  her  trim  eirlish  figure,  so 
light  and  round  and  youtliful,  her  thick  curling 
brown  hair,  the  dazzling  red  and  white  of  her 
brilliant  complexion,  as  brightly  contrasted  as 
the  colours  in  an  apple-blossom,  the  broad 
smile  disclosing  a  set  of  white  even  teeth,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  very  pretty  dimple,  and  the 
whole  expression  of  her  bright  blue  eyes, 
whose  arch  glance  when  suddenly  thrown  up, 
formed  an  excellent  accompaniment  to  the 
broad  dimpled  smile,  and  harmonized  well 
with  the  naivete  and  espieglerie  of  her  voice 
and  nanoer.  It  was  the  most  agreeable  man- 
ner that  could  be  conceived,  very  gentle,  very 
respectful,  and  very  gay.  Mrs.  Selby,  pleased 
with  her  young  liquid  voice,  her  pretty  ac- 
cent, her  constant  simplicity  and  occasional 
acuteness,  and  exceedingly  amused  by  the 
new  form  in  which  her  own  opinions  and  re- 
marks were  sometimes  returned  to  her  by  her 
docile  attendant,  had  encouraged  her  light- 
hearted  prattle,  so  that  without  any  touch  of 
presumption  or  pertness,  Peggy  felt  the  secu- 
rity of  pleasing,  proper  to  a  spoilt  child,  joined 
to  a  constitutional  desire  to  please  which  spoilt 
children  are  seldom  lucky  enough  to  possess. 
She  was  a  perfect  little  rosebud  of  fifteen,  and 
all  the  more  dangerous  to  Stephen  Long  be- 
cause she  was  little,  he  having  contracted  a 
lemarkabie  aversion  to  the  entire  race  of  gi- 
aoteeses. 

The  errand  on  which  Pegey  bad  been  sent 
to  the  territories  of  Mrs.  White,  being  of  a 
mtore  to  detain  her  a  considerable  time,  she 
having  been  ordered  to  match  unmatchable 
•ilk  with  nnprocorable  cotton,  Stephen  had 
smple  opportunity  for  falling  in  love,  and  even 
for  ouikiog  love ;  and  before  the  grand  ques- 
tion was  decided  whether  the  yellow,  the  nlue, 
or  thtt  brown  balls,  of  which  Mrs.  White's 
stoek  was  composed,  made  the  nearest  ap- 
proach tn  her  green  pattern,  a  very  promising 
filrtation  had  commenced,  greatly  promoted 
by  the  complaisant  mistress  of  the  shop,  who 
invited  botn  parties  to  drink  tea  with  her  on 
the  succeeding  evening. 

They  met  accordingly,  and  the  love-affair 
pToet«ded  most  prosperously.  Stephen  had 
the  happiness  to  find  in  this  new  flame  a  de- 
gree of^lit^ary  acquirement  which  stood  in 
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the  most  advantageous  contrast  to  the  positive 
duncicality  of  Sally  North.  Mrs.  Selby  being 
a  literary  lady,  Peggy  had  heard  the  names 
of  authors  and  the  titles  of  books;  she  had 
even  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  outside 
of  periodical  literature,  knew  the  colours  of 
magazines,  the  backs  of  reviews,  and  the 
shapes  of  newspapers;  could  tell  at  a  glance 
the  Edinburgh  from  the  Quarterly,  and  the 
John  Bull  from  the  Literary  Gazette ;  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  grim  face  on  Blackwood,  and 
knew  at  a  touch  the  Old  Monthly  from  the 
New.  Stephen  was  in  raptures.  In  another 
respect  too,  they  met  on  even  terms.  Pppgy 
had  recently  accompanied  her  mistress  to  Lon- 
don, had  spent  a  whole  fortnight  there,  and 
was  so  charmed  with  the  gaiety  and  hurly- 
burly  of  that  great  noisy  good-for-nothing 
pleasant  place,  always  delightful  to  henlthy 
and  lively  youth,  that  she  could  talk  of  no- 
thing else,  and  had  certainly  brought  back 
witl|  her  a  slight  feeling  of  contempt  (pity 
she  was  pleased  to  call  it)  for  the  less  fortu- 
nate bumpkins  who  had  never  heard  the  sound 
of  Bow  Bell.  True  it  is  that  in  talking  of 
London,  Peggy  and  Stephen  meant  very  dif- 
ferent places,  —  Stephen  spoke  of  his  home, 
the  city ;  Peggy  of  hers,  the  west  end  ;— and 
a  few  mistakes  and  cross-readings  ensued,  es- 
pecially on  Peggy's  part,  who  took  Oxford- 
street  for  Cheapside,  and  Westminster  Abbey 
for  St.  Paul's.  But  all  passed  under  the 
general  denomination  of  Town,  —  ^*  There  is 
a  river  in  London^  and  also,  moreover,  there 
is  a  river  in  IVesiminater^  and  there  is  salmons 
in  both."  And  Peggy  talked  and  listened  and 
smiled ;  and  Stephen  went  home  and  wrote  a 
sonnet  to  *^  his  mistress's  eye-brow." 

The  next  day  (Sunday,)  they  nfet  again 
after  church,  and  took  a  walk  together  in  the 
evening,  in  the  course  of  which  they  disco- 
vered another  subject  common  to  both,  that 
subject  which  those  who  like  it  at  all  find  so 
delightful  — the  Theatre.  Stephen,  certainly 
the  most  literary  of  hosiers'  apprentices,  was 
especially  enthusiastic  on  the  drama,  had  twice 
appeared  at  a.private  theatre,  and  entertained 
a  strong  desire  to  embrace  the  stage  as  a  pro- 
fession as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  his  time. 
Now  Peggy  had  herself  been  at  three  plays, 
and  talked  of  them  with  some  discretion; 
knew  Comedy  from  Opera,  and  Tragedy  from 
Farce.  But  it  was  not  a  talker  that  Stephen 
required  on  this  theme;  a  listener  was  what 
he  wanted ;  and  no  one  ever  acted  audience 
whilst  he  rehearsed  the  story  of  his  two  ap- 
pearances in  Romeo  and  Richard  the  Third, 
better  than  the  little  blue-eyed  girl  who  hung 
on  his  arm  so  admiringly  as  they  walked 
round  Aberleigh  Green.  Nothing,  he  saidy 
could  exceed  the  applause  with  which  his 
debfit  in  Romeo  had  been  greeted  by  a  large 
audience  of  city  'prentices,  and  shopwomen, 
troubled  only  by  the  astounding  height  of  a 
bouncing  Juliet,  half  as  tall  again  as  himself, 
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who  quite  spoilt,  as  he  obserred*  the  propor- 
tions of  the  play.  Again  thev  made  tne  tour 
of  the  Green,  and  Peff^  bad  half  promised 
to  study  the  part  of  Jmiet,  when  a  difference 
arose  out  of  this  reiy  subject  which  put  an 
abrupt  end  to  their  courtship. 

From  bis  personal  adTentures  Stephen  wan- 
dered to  a  general  critique  on  plays  and  ac- 
tors, especiuly  to  a  warm  encomium  on  one 
great  actor,  who  was  as  he  said  Am  model, 
reggy  (who  had  seen  the  tra^dian  in  ques- 
tion m  Othello)  assented  heartily  to  the  pane- 
gyric, adding, "  that  it  was  a  great  pity  so 
clever  a  man  should  be  black.*'* 

'« Black!'*  ejaculated  the  astonished  Ste- 
phen ;  '« Black !  !** 

•*  Yes,**  answered  Peggy,  **  black ;  a  black- 
amoor, a  negro.** 

«*  Blackamoor ! !  Negro ! !  !**  re-echoed  Ste- 
phen, more  and  more  astounded.  "  Mr.  ^— 
black !  Are  yon  dreaming t  He's  as  fair  as 
you  are.  What  do  you  mean  t  What  can  you 
mean  t** 

«« What  I  say,*'  returned  Peggy.  «>  Did  not 
I  see  him  with  my  own  eyes,  and  was  not  he 
as  black  as  a  chimney-sweeper  1  and  did  not 
hia  wife  and  every  body  talk  of  his  com- 
plexion all  through  the  play  1  You  need  not 
stand  there,  Mr.  Stephen,  holding  up  your 
hands  and  eyes,  and  looking  as  if  you  thoueht 
me  a  fool.  I  am  not  such  a  dunce  as  Sally 
North.  I  have  been  to  London,  and  been  to 
the  play,  and  what  I  have  seen  I  believe  for 
all  your  strange  looks.  He  *8  as  black  as  my 
master's  great  greyhoond,*'^oontinued  Peg- 
gy, who  had  gradually  talked  herself  into 
such  a  passion,  that  her  cheeks  ffenerally  like 
a  cabbage-rose  were  of  the  colour  of  a  red 
cabbage — "  as  black  as  your  hat." 

Stephen  on  hia  part  was  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  dumfonnded ;  first  at  the  singular 
mixture  of  iterance  and  simplicity  implied 
in  the  assertion  and  the  reasons  brought  to 
support  it ;  secondly  at  the  impudence  of  the 
little  country  damsel  who  did  not  know  West- 
minster Abbey  from  St.  Paul'a,  and  yet  ven- 
tured to  impugn  his  authority  on  such  a  point. 
**  Let  me  tell  you — "  he  began,  when  a  little 
recovered  from  his  consternation,  '*Let  me 
tell  you,  child—" 

«« Child!"  interrupted  Peggy,  touched  on 
the  very  point  of  dignity ;  **  child  yourself! 
It  is  well  known  that  I  am  sixteen  all  but 
eight  months,  and  as  for  yon,  you'll  look  like 
a  l>oy  all  the  days  of  your  life.  You  play 
Tragedy!  Why  you're  hardly  tall  enough 
for  Punch.  Child  indeed!  And  I  almost 
sixteen!  Never  come  near  me  again,  Mr. 
Long,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you — "  and 
off  marched  Peggy ;  and  poor  Stephen  twice 

*  Thifl  magulsr  nietake  did  sctodly  happen  to  a 
oountiy  girl  ofmy  acquaintance.  I  do  not  venture  to 
put  the  actor's  name,— elthough  earely  it  waa  a  coiii- 
pliroent  in  iti  way,  not  unlilM  that  which  Partridge 
pakitoGankk. 


rejected  in  three  days,  would  oertainlv  have 
hanged  himself  in  Sally  North's  scarlet  gar- 
ters, had  he  not  had  the  lucky  resource  of 
tender  poesy,  that  admirable  rent-peg  of  di»- 
appointed  love.  He  went  back  to  Town,  and 
wrote  an  elegy,  and  we  have  heard  no  more 
of  him  since. 

So  much  for  our  villagers.    With  regard  to 
my  own  small  territory,  it  has  lost  one  of  its 

£nme  ornaments;  my  beautiful  greyhound 
layflower  is  dead.  Old  age  and  the  cold 
weather  were  too  much  for  her.  Poor  pretty 
May !  She  lies  under  a  rose-tree  in  a  place 
ahe  liked  well.  And  my  garden,  ^  that  bright 
bit  of  colour,**  as  you  call  it,  and  which  in  the 
summer  so  well  deserves  the  name;  my  gar- 
den is  much  like  a  small  field  newly  bar^ 
rowed,  except  that  a  grove  of  sticks  seems  to 
indicate  the  site  of  bolbs  and  perennials  and 
other  nndeigronnd  treasures.  Matters  are 
mending  though.  Two  mild  days  have  brought 
up  a  few  green  buds  just  peeping  above  the 
earth,  and  the  borders  begin  to  show  synslp- 
toms  of  floweriness.  The  snowdrop,  the  cro- 
cus, the  hepatica,  and  the  aconite  are  already 
in  bloasom  (to  think  of  being  able  to  count 
the  flowers  in  my  garden !)  and  the  Mesereon, 
and  the  Pyrus  Japoniea  will  be  out  to-flaor- 
row.  Things  are  certainly  mending.  My 
green-house  looks  really  apring-like,  and  the 
robin  which  has  inhabited  that  warm  sbelter 
during  the  whole  winter,  making  no  farther 
excursion  than  to  the  honeysuckle  opposite 
and  back  again,  has  ventured  to  the  great 

fear-tree,  and  has  got  a  companion,  the  rogoe! 
should  not  wonder  if  he  bnilt  bim  a  nest, 
and  only  visited  us  when  he  wasted  brand 
croms. 

The  green-house  does  really  give  token  of 
spring.  You  do  not  know  my  green«houset 
dear  Mary,  but  yon  must  come  and  see  it* 
Yon  have  promised ;  have  you  nott  At  all 
events  you  must  come.  It  is  the  simplest 
thing  that  ever  was,  and  the  prettiest  an  ex- 
cAvatioa  in  a  bam  with  glasa  in  front  looking 
on  my  nosegay  of  a  garden,  and  serving,  like 
Cowper's,  &e  double  purpose  of  a  ahelter  for 
the  geraniums  in  winter,  and  a  saromer  pai^ 
lour  for  ourselves.  When  they  go  ont,  we 
go  in.  Last  year  which  was  generally  so 
mild,  a  short  sharp  frost  took  as  by  sarpiise, 
and  killed  all  my  plants ;  but  this  severe  win- 
ter we  were  prepared,  and  have  aaved  them— 
and  you  must  come  to  see  them— and  to  see 
us — and  then  we  shall  like  the  greea-hoinse 
better  still.  Ever  yours,  lie.  te. 


LOST  AND  WON. 

**  Nat,  but  my  dear  Lefty—** 

^  Don't  dear  Letty  me,  Mr.  Paul  Holton! 
Have  not  the  East-Woodhay  Eleven  beaten 
the  Haaelby  Eleven  for  the  first  time  in  the 
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memory  of  man  t  and  is  it  not  entirely  yonr 
faoltl  Answer  me  that,  sir!  Did  not  yon 
insist  on  takingr  James  Whitens  niaee,  when 
he  got  that  little  knock  on  the  leg  with  the 
ball  last  night,  though  James,  poor  fellow, 
maintained  to  the  last  that  he  coold  play  bet- 
ter with  one  leg  than  you  with  twol  Did  not 
yon  insist  on  taking  poor  James's  place?  and 
did  yon  get  a  single  notch  in  either  innings  1 
And  did  not  you  miss  three  catches  —  three 
fair  catches — Mr.  Paul  Holtoni    Might  not 

I  you  twice  haye  caught  out  John  Brown,  who, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  hits  up  1  And  did 
not  a  ball  from  the  edge  of  Tom  Taylor^s  bat 
come  into  your  hands,  absolutely  mto  your 
handsy  and  did  not  you  let  her  go?  And  did 
not  Tom  Taylor  after  that  get  torty-fiye  runs 
in  that  same  innings,  and  thereby  win  the 
game?  That  a  man  should  pretend  to  play 
at  cricket,  and  not  he  able  to  hold  the  ball 
when  he  has  her  in  his  hands !  Oh,  if  I  had 
been  there !" 

«  Yon !  —Why  Letty"— 

«<DonH  Letty  me,  sir!— DonH  talk  to  me ! 
—I  am  going  home !" 

'*With  all  my  heart.  Miss  Letitia  Dale!— 
I  haye  the  honour,  madam,  to  wish  you  a  good 
eyening.'*  And  each  turned  away  at  a  smart 
pace,  and  the  one  went  westward  and  the  other 
eastward-ho. 

This  unloyer-like  parting  occurred  on  Ha- 
zelby  Down  one  fine  afternoon  in  the  Whit- 
enn^week,  between  a  couple  whom  all  Hazel- 
by  and  Aberleigh  to  boot,  had,  for  at  least  a 
month  before,  set  down  as  loyers— Letty  Dale, 
the  pretty  daughter  of  the  jolly  old  tanner,  and 
Paul  Holtoni  a  rich  young  yeoman,  on  a  yisit 
in  the  place.  Letty*s  angry  speech  will  suf- 
ficiently explain  their  mutual  provocation,  al- 
though, to  enter  fully  into  her  feelings,  one 
must  be  born  in  a  cricketing  parish,  and 
sprung  of  a  cricketing  family,  and  be  accus- 
tomed to  rest  that  yery  uncertain  and  arbitrary 
•tandard,  the  point  of  honour,  on  beating  our 
Tiyals  and  next  neighbours  in  the  annual  match 
-*for  juxtaposition  is  a  great  sharpener  of  ri- 
yalry,  as  Dr.  Johnson  knew,  when,  to  please 
the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth,  he  abused  the 
good  folks  who  lived  at  Dock;  moreover,  one 
must  be  also  a  quick,  zealous,  ardent,  hot- 
headed, warm-hearted  girl,  like  Letty,  a  beau- 
ty and  an  heiress,  quite  unused  to  disappoint- 
ment, and  not  a  little  in  love ;  and  then  we 
shall  not  wonder,  in  the  first  place,  that  she 
should  be  unreasonably  angry,  or,  in  the  next, 
that  before  she  had  walk^  half  a  mile  her 
anger  vanished,  and  was  succeeded  by  tender 
relentings  and  earnest  wishes  for  a  full  and 
perfect  reconciliatibn.  *'  He  Ml  be  sure  to  call 
to-monow  morning,**  thoui^ht  Letty  to  her- 
self: *^He  said  he  would,  before  this  un- 
lucky crtefcet-playing.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  something  to  say,  something  particular. 
I  wonder  what  ft  can  be  !*'  thought  poor  Let- 
ty*   **  To  be  sure,  he  never  has  said  any  thing 


about  liking  me — ^but  still— and  then  aunt  Ju- 
dith, and  Fanny  Wright,  and  all  the  neigh- 
bours say-^— -However,  I  shall  know  to-mor^ 
row.**  And  home  she  tripped  to  the  pleasant 
house  by  the  tan-yard,  as  happy  as  if  the  East- 
Woodhay  men  had  not  beaten  the  men  of  Ha- 
zelby.  **  I  shall  not  see  him  before  to-mor- 
row, though,**  repeated  Letty  to  herself,  and 
immediately  repaired  to  her  pretty  flower-gar- 
den, the  little  gate  of  which  opened  on  a  path 
leading  from  the  Down  to  the  street*- a  path 
that,  for  obvious  reasons,  Paul  was  wont  to 
prefer-* and  began  ^ing  up  her  carnations  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evenmg,  and  watering  her  ge- 
raniums by  the  light  of  the  moon,  until  it  was 
so  late  that  she  was  fain  to  return,  disap- 
pointed, to  the  house,  repeating  to  herself,  "  I 
shall  certainly  see  him  to-morrow.'* 

Far  different  were  the  feelings  of  the  chid- 
den swain.  Well-a-day  for  the  age  of  chiv- 
alry! the  happy  times  of  knights  and  pala- 
dins, when  a  lecture  from  alady*s  rosy  lip,  or 
a  buffet  from  her  lily  hand,  would  have  neen 
received  as  humbly  and  as  thankfully  as  the 
Benedicite  from  a  mitred  abbot,  or  the  acco- 
lade from  a  king's  sword !  Alas  for  the  days 
of  chivalry !  They  are  gone,  and  I  fear  me 
for  ever.  For  certain  our  present  hero  was 
not  bom  to  revive  them. 

Paul  Hoi  ton  was  a  well-looking  and  well- 
educated  young  farmer,  just  returned  from  the 
north,  whither  he  had  been  sent  for  agricul- 
tural improvement,  and  now  on  the  look-out 
for  a  farm  and  a  wife,  both  of  which  he 
thought  he  had  found  at  Hazelby,  where  be 
had  come  on  the  double  errand  of  visiting 
some  distant  relations,  and  letting  two  or  three 
small  houses  recently  fallen  into  his  posses- 
sion. As  owner  of  these  houses,  all  situate 
in  the  town,  he  had  claimed  a  right  to  join  the 
Hazelby  Eleven,  mainly  induced  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  privilege  by  the  hope  of  winning 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  ungrateful  fair  one, 
whose  animated  character,  as  well  as  her 
sparkling  beauty,  had  delighted  his  fancy,  and 
apparently  won  his  heart,  until  her  rude  attack 
on  his  play  armed  all  the  vanity  of  man 
against  her  attractions.  Love  is  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  self-love  than  people 
are  willing  to  imagine;  and  Paul  Holton's 
had  been  thoroughly  mortified.  Besides,  if 
his  fair  mistress's  character  were  somewhat 
too  impetuous,  his  was  greatly  over-firm.  So 
he  said  to  himself—"  The  girl  is  a  pretty  pri, 
but  far  too  much  of  a  shrew  for  niy  taming. 
I  am  no  Petruchio  to  master  this  Catharine. 
*  I  come  to  wive  it  happily  in  Padua  :*  and  let 
her  father  be  as  rich  as  he  may,  I  *11  none  of 
her.*'  And,  mistaking  anger  for  indifference 
—no  uncommon  delusion  in  a  love-quarrel— 
off  he  set  within  the  hour,  thinking  so  very 
much  of  punishing  the  saucy  beauty,  that  he 
entirely  forgot  the  possibility  of  some  of  the 
pain  falling  to  his  own  share. 

The  first  tidings  that  Letty  heard  the  next 
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morning  werOf  that  Mr.  Paul  Holton  had  de- 
parted over-night,  having  authorised  his  cousin 
to  let  his  houses,  and  to  decline  the  large  farm, 
for  which  he  was  in  treaty ;  the  next  intelli- 
gence informed  her  that  he  was  settled  in 
Sussex ;  and  then  his  relation  left  Hazelby-— 
and  poor  Letty  heard  no  more.  Poor  Letty ! 
Even  in  a  common  parting  for  a  common  jour- 
ney, she  who  stays  behind  is  the  object  of 
pity :  how  much  more  so  when  he  who  goes 
— goes  never  to  return,  and  carries  with  him 
the  fond  affection,  the  treasured  hopes,  of  a 
young  unpractised  heart, 

**  And  gentle  wivhee  long  rabdaed^ 
Subdued  and  cheiuh'd  longf 

Poor,  poor  Letty ! 

Three  years  passed  away,  and  brought 
much  of  change  to  our  country-maiden  and  to 
her  fortunes.  Her  father,  the  jolly  old  tanner, 
a  kind,  frank,  thoughtless  man,  as  the  cogno- 
men would  almost  imply,  one  who  did  not 
think  that  there  were  such  things  as  wicked- 
ness and  ingratitude  under  the  sun,  became 
bound  for  a  friend  to  a  large  amount;  the 
friend  proved  a  villain,  and  the  jolly  tanner 
was  ruined.  He  and  his  daughter  now  lived 
in  a  small  cottage  near  their  former  house; 
and  at  the  point  of  time  at  which  I  have 
chosen  to  resume  my  story,  the  old  man  was 
endeavouring  to  persuade  Letty,  who  bad 
never  attended  a  cricket-match  since  the  one 
which  she  had  so  much  cause  to  remember,  to 
accompany  him  the  next  day  (Whit-Tuesday) 
to  see  the  Hazelby  Eleven  again  encounter 
their  ancient  antagonists,  the  men  of  East- 
Wood  hay. 

**  Pray  come,  Letty,"  said  the  fond  father ; 
**  I  can't  go  without  you  ;  I  have  no  pleasure 
anywhere  withont  my  Letty;  and  I  want  to 
see  this  match,  for  Isaac  Hunt  can't  play  on 
account  of  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  they 
tell  me  that  the  East-Woodhay  men  have  con- 
sented to  our  taking  in  another  mate  who 
practises  the  new  Sussex  bowling — I  want  to 
see  that  new-fangled  mode.  Do  come,  Letty!" 
And,  with  a  smothered  sigh  at  the  mention  of 
Sussex,  Letty  consented. 

Now  old  John  Dale  was  not  quite  ingenuous 
with  his  pretty  daughter.  He  did  not  tell  her 
what  he  very  well  knew  himself,  that  the 
bowler  in  Question  was  no  other  than  their 
sometime  triend,  Paul  Holton,  whom  the 
business  of  letting  his  houses,  or  some  other 
cause,  not,  perhaps,  clearly  defined  even  to 
himself,  had  brought  to  Hazelby  on  the  eve  of 
the  match,  and  whose  new  method  of  bowling 
(in  spite  of  his  former  mischances)  the  Ha- 
zelby Eleven  were  willing  to  try ;  the  more 
BO  as  they  suspected,  what,  indeed,  actually 
occurred,  that  the  East-Woodhayites,  who 
would  have  resisted  the  innovation  of  the  Sus- 
sex system  of  delivering  the  ball  in  the  hands 
of  any  one  else,  would  have  no  objection  to 
let  Paul  Holton,  whose  bad  playing  was  a 


standing  joke  amongst  themt  do  bis  best  or 
his  worst  in  any  way. 

Not  a  word  of  this  did  John  Dale  say  to 
Letty ;  so  that  she  was  quite  taken  by  surprise, 
when,  having  placed  her  father,  now  very  in- 
firm,  in  a  com tortable  chair,  she  sate  down  by 
his  side  on  a  little  hillock  of  turf,  and  saw 
her  recreant  lover  standing  amongst  a  group 
of  cricketers  very  near,  and  evidently  gazing 
on  her—- just  as  he  used  to  gaze  three  years 
before. 

Perhaps  Letty  had  never  looked  so  pretty 
in  her  lire  as  at  that  moment.  She  was  simply 
drest,  as  became  her  fallen  fortunes.  Her 
complexion  was  Mill  coloured,  like  the  apple* 
blossom,  with  vivid  red  and  white,  but  there 
was  more  of  sensibility,  more  of  the  heart  in 
its  quivering  mutability,  its  alternation  of 
paleness  and  blushes ;  the  blue  eyes  were  still 
as  bright,  but  they  were  oftener  cast  down ; 
the  smile  was  still  as  splendid,  but  far  more 
rare ;  the  girlish  gaiety  was  gone,  but  it  was 
replaced  by  womanly  sweetness ;— sweetness 
and  modesty  formed  now  the  chief  expression 
of  that  lovely  face,  lovelier,  far  lovelier,  than 
ever.  So  apparently  thought  Paul  Holton,  for 
he  gazed  and  gazed  with  his  whole  soul  in  his 
eyes,  in  complete  oblivion  of  cricket  and  crick- 
eter, and  the  whole  world.  At  last  he  recol- 
lected himself,  blushed  and  bowed,  and  ad- 
vanced a  few  steps,  as  if  to  address  her ;  but 
timid  and  irresolute,  he  turned  away  without 
speaking,  joined  the  party  who  had  now  as- 
sembled round  the  wickets,  the  umpires  called 
^*  Play !"  and  the  game  began. 

East-Woodhay  gained  the  toss  and  went  in, 
and  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Sussex  bowler. 
The  ball  was  placed  in  his  hands;  and  in- 
stantly the  wicket  was  down,  and  the  striker 
out — no  other  than  Tom  Taylor,  the  boast  of 
his  parish,  and  the  best  batsman  in  the  county. 
'*  Accident !  mere  accident !"  of  course,  cried 
East-Woodhay ;  but  another,  and  another  fol- 
lowed :  few  could  stand  against  the  fatal  bowl- 
ing, and  none  could  get  notches. — A  panic 
seized  the  whole  side.  And  then,  as  losers 
will,  they  began  to  exclaim  against  the  system, 
called  it  a  toss,  a  throw,  a  trick ;  any  thing 
but  bowling,  any  thing  but  cricket;  railed  at 
it  as  destroying  the  graoe  of  the  attitude,  and 
the  balance  of  the  game ;  protested  against 
being  considered  as  beaten  by  such  jugglery, 
and  finally,  appealed  to  the  nmpires  as  to  the 
fairness  of  the  play.  The  umpires,  men  of 
conscience,  and  old  cricketers,  hummed  and 
hawed,  and  see-sawed ;  quoted  contending 
precedents  and  jostling  authorities;  looked 
grave  and  wise,  whilst  even  their  little  sticks 
of  office  seemed  vibrating  in  puzzled  import- 
ance. Never  were  judges  more  sorely  per- 
plexed. At  last  they  did  as  the  sages  of  the 
bench  often  do  in  such  oases — reserved  the 
point  of  law,  and  desired  them  to  **  play  out 
the  play."  Accordingly  the  match  was  re- 
sumed ;    only   twenty-seven   notches    being 
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jraiaed  by  the  Eaet-Woodbayians  in  their  first 
lonftiffs,  and  they  eatireW  nom  the  balls  of 
the  old  Haselby  bowler,  James  White. 

During  the  quarter  of  an  hour's  pause  which 
the  laws  allow,  the  victorious  man  of  Sussex 
went  up  to  John  Dale,  who  had  watched  him 
with  m  strange  mixture  of  feeling,  delighted 
to  hear  the  stumps  rattle,  and  to  see  opponent 
after  opponent  throw  down  his  bat  and  walk 
off,  and  yet  much  annoyed  at  the  new  method 
bv  which  the  object  was  achieved.  ^'We 
should  not  have  called  this  cricket  in  my 
day,''  said  he,  **  and  yet  it  knocks  down  the 
wickets  gloriously,  too/'  Letty,  on  her  part, 
had  watched  the  game  with  unmingled  inte- 
rest and  admiration ;  **  He  knew  how  much 
I  liked  to  see  a  good  cricketer,"  thought  she ; 
yet  still,  when  that  identical  ffood  cricketer 
approached,  she  was  seized  with  such  a  fit  of 
tnyness — call  it  modesty — that  she  left  her 
seat  and  joined  a  group  of  young  women  at 
some  distance. 

Paul  looked  earnestly  after  her,  but  re- 
mained standing  by  her  father,  inquiring  with 
afiectionate  interest  after  his  health,  and  talk- 
ing over  the  game  and  the  bowling.  At  length 
he  said,  **  I  nope  that  I  have  not  driven  away 
Miss  Letiiia." 

'*  Call  her  Letty,  Mr.  Holton,"  interrupted 
the  old  man;  "plain  Letty.  We  are  poor 
folks  now,  and  have  no  right  to  any  other  title 
than  our  own  proper  names,  old  John  Dale 
and  his  daughter  Letty.  A  good  daughter 
she  has  been  to  me,"  continued  the  fond  fa- 
ther ;  **  for  when  debts  and  losses  took  all  that 
we  had^for  we  paid  to  the  uttermost  farthing, 
Mr.  Paul  Holton,  we  owe  no  man  a  shilling ! 
— <when  ail  my  earnings  and  savings  were 

fone,  and  the  boose  over  our  head — the  house 
was  born  in,  the  house  she  was  bom  in  —  I 
loved  it  the  better  for  thatl^taken  away  from 
us,  then  she  gave  up  the  few  hundreds  she 
was  entitled  to  in  ri^ht  of  her  blessed  mother 
to  purchase  an  annuity  for  the  old  man,  whose 
trust  in  a  villain  had  brought  her  to  want." 

'*  Ood  bless  her !"  interrupted  Panl  Holton. 

**  Ay,  and  God  will  bless  her,"  returned  the 
old  man  solemnly—"  God  will  bless  the  duti- 
ful child,  who  despoiled  herself  of  all  to  sup- 
port her  old  father !" 

"  Blessings  on  her  dear  generous  heart !" 
again  ejaculated  Paul ;  **  ana  I  was  away  and 
knew  nothing  of  this !" 

"  I  knew  nothing  of  it  myself  until  the  deed 
was  completed,"  rejoined  John  Dale.  "  She 
was  just  of  age,  and  the  annuity  was  pur- 
chased and  the  money  paid  before  she  told 
roe ;  and  a  cruel  kindness  it  was  to  strip  her- 
self for  my  sake ;  it  almost  broke  my  heart 
when  I  heard  the  story.  But  even  that  was 
nothing,'''  eon  tinned  the  good  tanner,  warming 
with  his  subject,  "  compared  with  her  conduct 
since.  If  you  could  but  see  how  she  keeps 
the  boose,  and  how  she  waits  upon  me ;  her 


handiness,  her  cheerfulness,  and  all  her  pretty 
ways  and  contrivances  to  make  me  forget  old 
times  and  old  places.  Poor  thing !  she  must 
miss  her  neat  parlour  and  the  flower-garden 
she  was  so  fond  of,  as  much  as  I  do  my  tan* 
yard  and  the  great  hall ;  but  she  never  seems 
to  think  of  them,  and  never  has  spoken  a 
hasty  word  since  our  misfortunes,  for  all  you 
know,  poor  thing!  she  used  to  be  a  little 
quick-tempered !" 

*'  And  I  knew  nothing  of  this !"  repeated 
Paul  Holton,  as,  two  or  three  of  their  best 
wickets  being  down,  the  Hazelby  players 
summoned  him  to  go  in.  **  I  knew  nothing 
of  all  this !" 

Again  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Sussex 
I  cricketer,  and  at  first  he  seemed  likely  to 
verify  the  predictions  and  confirm  the  hopes 
of  the  most  malicious  of  his  adversaries,  by 
batting  as  badly  as  he  had  bowled  well.  He 
had  not  caught  sight  of  the  ball ;  his  hits  were 
weak,  his  defence  insecure,  and  his  mates 
began  to  tremble  and  his  opponents  to  crow. 
Every  hit  seemed  likely  to  be  the  last;  he 
missed  a  leg  ball  of  Ned  Smith's ;  was  all 
but  caught  oat  by  Sam  Newton  ^  and  East- 
Woodhay  triumphed,  and  Hazelby  sat  quak- 
ing; when  a  sudden  glimpse  of  Letty,  watch- 
ing him  with  manifest  anxiety,  recalled  her 
champion's  wandering  thoughts.  Gathering 
himself  up  he  stood  before  the  wicket  another 
man ;  knocked  the  ball  hither  and  thither,  to 
the  turnpike,  the  coppice,  the  pond ;  got  three, 
four,  five  at  a  bif;  baffled  the  slow  bowler 
James  Smith,  and  the  fast  bowler  Tom  Tay- 
lor; got  fifty-five  notches  off  his  own  bat; 
stood  out  all  the  rest  of  his  side ;  and  so  han- 
dled the  adverse  party  when  they  went  in, 
that  the  match  was  won  at  a  single  innings, 
with  six-and-thirty  runs  to  spare. 

W^hilst  his  mates  were  discussing  their  vic- 
tory, Paul  Holton  again  approachea  the  father 
and  daughter,  and  3iis  time  she  did  not  run 
away :  **  Letty,  dear  Letty,"  said  he ;  *^  three 
years  ago  I  lost  the  cricket-match,  and  yoa 
were  angry,  and  I  was  a  fool.  But  Letty, 
dear  Letty,  this  match  is  won;  and  if  yoa 
could  but  know  how  deeply  I  have  repented, 
how  earnestly  I  have  longed  for  this  day! 
The  world  has  gone  well  with  me,  Letty,  for 
these  three  long  years.  I  have  wanted  no- 
thing but  the  treasure  which  I  myself  threw 
away;  and  now,  if  you  would  but  let  your 
father  be  my  father,  and  my  home  your  home ! 
—  if  yoa  would  but  forgive  me,  Letty !" 

Letty's  answer  is  not  upon  record :  but  it  is 
certain  that  Paul  Holton  walked  home  from 
the  cricket-groand  that  evening  with  old  John 
Dale  hanging  on  one  arm,  and  John  Dale's 
pretty  daughter  on  the  other ;  and  that  a  month 
after  the  bells  of  Hazelby  church  were  ring- 
ing merrily  in  honour  of  one  of  the  fairest  and 
luckiest  matches  that  ever  cricketer«lost  and 
"won. 


SO 
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CHILDREp^  OF  THB  VILLAGE. 

AMY  LLOTP. 

Oiri  fine  sanshiny  March  tnormngr,  a  lady, 
dilYing  heraelf  in  a  pony-carriage  through 
Aberleigh  lane,  stopped  beside  a  steep  bank 
to  look  at  a  little  girl  and  her  dog  in  the  ad- 
joining field.  The  hedge  had  been  closely 
cut,  except  where  a  tuft  of  hazel  with  its  long 
tassels  hang  over  sonne  broom  in  full  flower, 
and  a  stragvHng  bush  of  the  white-blossomed 
sloe  was  mixed  with  some  branches  of  palms, 
from  which  the  bees  wers  already  gathering 
honey.  The  little  girl  was  almost  as  busy  as 
the  bees:  she  was  gathering  violets,  white 
▼iolets  and  bine,  with  which  the  sunny  bank 
was  covered ;  and  her  little  dog  was. barking 
at  a  flock  of  sheep  feeding  in  that  part  of  the 
field,  for  it  was  a  turnip  field  that  was  hurdled 
off  for  their  use.  The  dog  was  a  small  French 
spaniel,  one  of  the  pret^est  ever  seen,  with 
long  curly  hair,  snow  white,  except  that  the 
ears  and  three  or  four  spots  on  the  body  were 
yellow ;  lam  feathered  feet,  and  bright  black 
eyes :  just  the  sort  of  dog  of  which  fine  ladies 
love  to  make  pets. 

It  was  ennous  to  see  this  beautiful  little 
creature,  driving  before  it  a  great  flock  of 
sheep,  ewes,  lambs,  and  all— for  sheep  are 
•ad  cowards !  And  then,  when  driven  to  the 
hurdles,  the  sheep,  cowards  though  they  were, 
were  forced  to  tarn  about ;  how  they  would 
take  courage  at  sight  of  their  enemy,  advanc- 
ing a  step  or  two  and  pretending  to  look 
brave ;  then  it  was  diverting  to  see  how  the 
little  spaniel,  frightened  itself,  would  draw 
back  barking  towards  its  mistress,  almost  as 
sad  a  coward  as  the  sheep.  The  lady  sat 
watching  their  proceedings  with  great  amuse- 
ment, and  at  last  addressed  the  little  girl,  a 
nice  lass  of  ten  years  old  in  deep  mourning. 

''  Whose  pretty  little  dog  is  that,  my  dear  f* 
asked  the  lady. 

^  Mine,  madam,**  was  the  answer. 

*'  And  where  did  you  get  itt  The  breed  is 
not  common.*' 

^  It  belonged  to  poor  mamma.  Poor  papa 
brought  it  from  France.**  And  the  look  and 
the  tone  told  at  once  that  poor  Amy  was  an 
orphan. 

**  And  yoa  and  the  pretty  dog— what's  its 
name  1**  said  the  lady,  interrupting  herself. 

"Flossy,  ma*am  —  dear  Flossy!*'  And 
Amy  stooped  to  stroke  the  curly,  silky,  glossy 
coat  which  had  probabl]^  gained  Flossy  his 
appellation ;  and  Flossy  in  return  jumped  on 
bis  younff  mistress,  and  danced  about  her  with 
tenK>ld  ^ee. 

"  Yoa  and  Flossy  live  hereabout  V*  inquired 
the  lady. 

«•  Close  by,  ma*am ;  at  Court  farm,  with 
my  uncle  and  aunt  Lloyd.** 

•*  And  you  love  Flossy  1"  resumed  the  lady*; 
**  You  would  not  like  to  part  with  him  !*' 


"Part  with  Floes!**  eried  Amy.  "Psrt 
with  my  own  Flossy  !**-^«nd  she  flung  down 
her  violets,  and  caught  her  faithful  pet  in  her 
arms,  as  if  fearful  of  its  being  snatched  away ; 
and  Floss,  as  if  partaking  of  the  fear,  nestled 
up  to  his  young  mistress,  and  pressed  his  head 
against  her  cheek. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  dear,**  replied  the 
lady,  preparing  to  drive  on ;  "I  am  not  going 
to  steal  your  favourite,  but  I  would  give  five 
guineas  for  a  dog  like  him ;  and  if  ever  you 
meet  with  such  a  one,  yon  have  only  to  send 
it  to  Lumley  castle.  I  am  Lady  lumley,** 
added  she.  "Good  rooming,  love!  Fare* 
well.  Flossy!**  And,  with  a  kind  nod,  the 
lady  and  the  pony-chaise  passed  rapidly  by ; 
and  Amy  and  Flossy  returned  to  Court  iarm. 

Amy  was  an  orphan,  and  had  only  lately 
come  to  live  with  her  good  uncle  and  aunt 
Lloyd,  rough  honest  country  people;  and 
being  a  shy  meek-spirited  chiid,  who  had  just 
lost  her  most  affectionate  parents,  and  had 
been  used  to  soft  voices  ana  gentlj|  manners, 
was  so  frightened  at  the  loud  speech  of  the 
farmer  and  the  blunt  ways  of  his  wife,  thst 
she  ran  away  from  them  as  often  as  she  could, 
and  felt  as  forlorn  and  desolate  as  any  little 
girl  can  do  who  has  early  learnt  the  blessed 
hisson  of  reliance  on  the  Father  of  all.  Her 
chief  comfort  at  Court  farm  was  to  pet  Flossy 
and  to  talk  to  old  Dame  Clewer,  the  charwo- 
man, who  had  been  her  own  mother*s  nurse. 

Dame  Clewer  had  known  better  days ;  but 
having  married  late  in  life,  and  been  soon  left 
a  widow,  she  had  toiled  osriV  and  late  to  brinff 
up  an  only  son ;  and  all  her  little  earnings  had 
gone  to  apprentice  him  to  a  carpenter  and  keep 
him  decently  clothed ;  and  he,  although  rather 
lively  and  thoughtless,  was  a  dutiful  and 
grateful  son,  and  being  now  jttet  out  of  his 
time,  had  gone  to  the  next  town  to  try  to  get 
work,  and  lioped  to  repay  his  good  mother  all 
ber  care  and  kindness  by  supporting  her  oot 
of  his  earnings.  He  had  told  his  mother  so 
when  setting  off  the  week  before,  and  she  had 
repeated  it  with  tears  in  her  eyes  to  Amy— 
tears  of  joy ;  and  Amy  on  her  return  to  the 
house,  went  immediately  in  search  of  her  old 
friend,  whom  she  knew  to  be  washing  there, 
partly  to  hear  over  again  the  story  of  Thomas 
Clewer*s  goodness,  partly  to  tell  her  own  ad- 
venture with  Lady  Lumley. 

In  the  drying  yard,  as  she  expected,  Amy 
found  Dame  Clewer ;  not  however^  as  she  ex- 
pected, smiling  and  busy,  and  delighted  to 
see  Miss  Amy,  but  sitting  on  the  ground  by 
the  side  of  the  clothes-basket,  her  h^d  buried 
in  her  hands,  and  sobbing  as  If  her  heart  would 
break.  "  What  could  be  the  matter  f  Why 
did  she  cry  sot**  asked  Amy.  And  Dame 
Clewer,  unable  to  resist  the  kind'  interest 
evinced  by  the  affectionate  child*  told  her 
briefly  the  cause  of  her  distress— "Thomas 
had  enlisted  !**  How  few  words  may  convey 
a  great  sorrow !— •"Thomas  was  gone  for  a 
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•oldier  !** — And  the  poor  mother  flong  herself 
at  her  length  on  the  ground,  and  gasped  and 
sobhed  as  though  she  would  nerer  speak 
again. 

'*GoDe  for  a  soldier!'*  exclaimed  Amy— 
^  Left  you !  Oh,  he  never  can  be  so  cruel,  so 
wicked  1  He  Ml  come  back,  dear  nurse  !'*  (for 
Amy  always  called  Dame  Clewer  nurse,  as 
her  mother  had  been  used  to  do.)  **  He  *11  be 
sure  to  come  back !  Thomas  is  such  a  good 
son,  with  all  his  wildness.  He  *11  come  back 
— ^I  know  he  will." 

*'  He  can*t !"  replied  poor  nurse,  trying  to 
rotme  herself  from  her  misery.  '*He  can^t 
come,  how  much  so  erer  he  may  wish  it; 
they  Ml  not  let  him.  Nothing  can  get  him  off 
but  money,  and  I  hare  none  to  pye.**  And 
again  the  mother's  tears  chokea  her  words. 
' "  My  poor  boy  must  go !" 

**  inoney ! ''  said  Amy,  *'  I  have  half  a 
crown,  that  god  mamma  gare  me,  and  two 
shillings  and  three  sixpences;  I'll  go  and 
fetch  them  in  a  moment." 

**  Blessings  on  your  dear  heart !"  sobbed 
Dame  Clewer ;  "  your  little  money  would  be 
of  no  use.  The  soldier  who  came  to  tell  me, 
offered  to  get  him  off  for  dye  pounds:  but 
where  am  I  to  get  five  pounds  1  All  my  goods 
and  all  my  clothes  would  not  raise  near  such 
a  sum :  and  even  if  any  body  was  willing  to 
lend  money  to  a  poor  old  creature  like  me, 
bow  should  I  ever  be  able  to  pay  it  ?  No ! 
Thomas  must  go— go  to  the  East  Indies,  as 
the  soldier  said,  to  be  killed  by  the  sword  or 
to  die  of  the  fever  !«-I  shall  never  see  his  dear 
fiice  again  !  Never!"  And  turning  resolutely 
from  the  pitying  child,  she  bent  over  the 
clothes  in  the  basket,  trying  to  unfold  them 
with  her  trembling  hands  and  to  hang  them 
out  to  dry ;  but,  unable  in  her  agony  to  sepa- 
rate the  wet  linen,  she  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears,  and  stood  leaoine  against  the  clothes'- 
line,  which  quivered  and  vibrated  at  every  sob, 
BS  if  sensible  of  the  poor  mother's  misery. 

Amy  on  her  part,  sat  on  the  steps  leading  to 
the  house,  watching  her  in  silent  pity.  **  Oh, 
if  mamma  were  alive !"  thought  the  little  girl 
_<*  or  papa !  or  if  I  dared  ask  aunt  Lloyd !  or 
if  I  had  tne  money  of  my  own ;  or  any  thing 
that  would  fetch  the  money !"  And  just  as 
•he  was  thinking  this  very  thought.  Floss, 
-wondering  to  see  his  little  mistress  so  still 
«nd  sad,  crept  up  to  her,  and  put  his  paw  in 
her  lap  and  whined.  ''Dear  Floss!"  said 
Amy  unconsciously,  and  then  suddenly  re- 
membering what  Lady  Lumley  had  said  to  her, 
she  took  the  dog  up  in  her  arms,  and  coloured 
like  scarlet,  from  a  mingled  emotion  of  plea- 
tare  and  pain ;  for  Flossy  had  been  her  own 
mamma's  dog,  and  Amy  loved  Mm  dearly. 
For  full  five  minutes  she  sat  hugging  Flossy 
and  kissing  his  sleek  shining  head,  wliilst  the 
fiiithful  creature  licked  her  cheeks  and  her 
hands,  and  nestled  up  to  her  bosom,  and  strove 
•U  he  ooald  to  prove  his  gratitude,  and  return 


her  caresses.  For  full  five  minutes  she  sal 
without  speaking ;  at  last  she  went  to  Dame 
Clewer,  and  gave  the  dog  into  her  arms. 

**  Lady  Lumley  offered  me  five  guineas  for 
Flossy  this  morning,'*  said  she ;  **  take  him, 
dear  nurse,  and  take  the  money ;  but  beg  her 
to  be  kind  to  him,"  continued  poor  Amy,  no 
longer  able  to  restrain  her  tears—-*'  beg  her  to 
be  very  kind  to  my  Floss!"  And,  with  a 
heart  too  full  even  to  listen  to  the  thanks  and 
blessings  which  the  happy  mother  was  show- 
ering upon  her  head,  the  little  girl  turned  away. 

But  did  Lady  Lumley  buy  Flossy  1  And 
was  Thomas  Clewer  discharged  ?  Yes,  Tho- 
mas was  discharged,  for  Sir  John  Lumley 
spoke  to  his  colonel ;  and  he  returned  to  his 
home  and  his  fond  mother,  quite  cured  of  his 
wildness  and  his  fancy  for  being  a  soldier. 
But  Lady  Lumley  did  not  buy  Floss,  because, 
as  she  said,  however  she  might  like  him,  she 
never  could  bear  to  deprive  so  good  a  girl  as 
Amy  of  any  thing  that  gave  her  pleasure.  She 
would  not  buy  Floss,  but  she  continued  to 
take  great  notice  both  of  him  and  his  little 
mistress,  had  them  often  at  the  castle,  always 
made  Amy  a  Christmas  present,  and  talks 
of  taking  her  for  her  own  maid  when  she 
grows  up. 
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THE  COBBLER  OVER  THE  WAT. 

One  of  the  noisiest  inhabitants  of  the  small 
irregular  town*  of  Cranley,  in  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  bom,  was  a  certain  cobbler, 
by  name  Jacob  Giles.  He  lived  exactly  over- 
right  our  house,  in  a  little  appendage  to  the 
baker's  shop, — an  excrescence  from  that  good- 
ly tenement,  which,  when  the  door  was  closed 
(for  the  tiny  square  window  at  its  side  was  all 
but  invisible^  might,  from  its  shape  and  its 
dimensions,  oe  mistaken  for  an  oven  or  a  piff- 
sty,  ad  libitum.  By  day,  when  the  half-hatcn 
was  open,  and  the  cobbler  discovered  at  work 
within,  his  dwelling  seemed  constructed  pur- 
posely to  hold  his  figure ;  as  nicely  adapted 
to  its  size  and  motions,  as  the  little  toy  called 
a  weather-house  is  to  the  height  and  functions 
of  the  puppets  who  inhabit  it ;— only  that  Ja- 
cob Giles's  stall  was  less  accommodating  than 
the  weather-house,  inasmuch  as  by  no  chance 
could  his  apartment  have  been  made  to  contain 
two  inmates  in  any  position  whatsoever. 

At  that  half-hatch  might  Jacob  Giles  be 
seen  stitching  and  stitching,  with  the  peculiar 
regular  two-handed  jerk  proper  to  the  art  of 
cobbling,  from  six  in  the  morning  to  six  at 
night, — deducting  always  certain  mornings 
and  aAcrnoone  and  whole  days  given,  when- 

*TownIet  old  Leland  would  have  caUod  it,  and 
truly  the  wofd  m  worth  borrawing. 
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ever  his  purse  or  his  credit  would  permitt  to 
the  eiisnarinflr  seductions  of  the  tap-room  at 
the  King*8  Head.  At  all  other  seasons  at  the 
half-hatch  he  mig^ht  be  seen,  looking  so  exactly 
like  a  Dutch  picture,  that  I,  simple  child  that 
I  was,  took  a  fine  Teniers  in  onj  father^s  pos- 
sessioQ  for  a  likeness  of  him.  There  he  sat — 
with  a  dirty  red  night-cap  over  his  grizzled 
hair,  a  dingy  waistcoat,  an  old  blue  coat, 
darned,  patched,  and  ragged,  a  greasy  leather 
apron,  a  pair  of  crimson  plush  inexpressibles, 
worsted  stockings  of  all  the  colours  known  in 
hosiery,  and  shoes  that  illustrated  the  old  say- 
ing of  the  shoemaker^s  wife,  by  wanting  mend- 
ing more  than  any  shoes  in  the  parish. 

The  face  belonging  to  this  costume  was 
rough  and  weather-beaten,  deeply  lined  and 
deeply  tinted,  of  a  right  copper-colour,  with 
a  nose  that  would  have  done  honour  to  Bar- 
dolph,  and  a  certain  indescribable  half-tipsy 
loot,  even  when  sober.  Nevertheless,  the 
face,  ugly  and  tipsy  as  it  was,  had  its  merits. 
There  was  humour  in  the  wink  and  in  the 
ood,  and  in  the  knowing  roll  with  which  he 
transferred  the  quid  of  tobacco,  his  constant 
recreation  and  solace,  from  one  cheek  to  the 
other;  there  was  good-humour  in  the  half- 
shut  eye,  the  pursed-up  mouth,  and  the  whole 
jolly  visage;  and  in  the  countless  variety  of 
strange  songs  and  ballads  which  from  morn- 
ing to  night  he  poured  forth  from  that  half- 
hatch,  there  was  a  happy  mixture  of  both. 
There  he  sat,  in  that  small  den,  looking  some- 
thing like  a  thrush  in  a  goldfinch's  cage,  and 
singing  with  as  much  power,  and  far  wider 
range, — albeit  his  notes  were  hardly  so  melo- 
dious:—  Jobson*8  songs  in  the  '*  Devil  to 
Pay,'*  and 

"  A  cobbler  there  wA,  and  he  lived  in  a  itall, 
Which  lerved  him  for  parloar.  for  kitchen,  and  hall/' 

being  his  favourites. 

The  half-hatch  was,  however,  incomparably 
the  best  place  in  which  to  see  him,  for  his 
face,  with  all  its  grotesqueness,  was  infinitely 
pleasanter  to  look  at  than  his  figure,  one  of 
his  legs  being  shorter  than  the  other,  which 
obliged  him  to  use  a  crutch,  and  the  use  of 
the  crutch  having  occasioned  a  protuberance 
of  the  shoulder,  which  very  nearly  invested 
him  with  the  dignity  of  a  hump.  Little  cared 
he  for  his  lameness !  He  swung  along  mer- 
rily and  rapidly,  especially  when  his  steps 
tended  to  the  alehouse,  where  he  was  a  man 
of  prime  importance,  not  merely  in  right  of 
his  good  songs  and  his  good-fellowship,  but 
in  graver  moments,  as  a  scholar,  and  a  politi- 
cian, being  the  best  reader  of  a  newspaper, 
and  the  most  sagacious  commentator  on  a  de- 
bate, of  any  man  who  frequented  the  tap,  the 
parish  clerk  himself  not  excepted. 

Jacob  Giles  had,  as  he  said,  some  right  to 
talk  about  the  welfare  of  old  England,  hav- 
ing, at  one  time  of  his  life,  been  a  household- 
er, shopkeeper,  and  elector  (N.  B.  his  visits 


to  the  alehouse  may  account  for  his  descent 
from  the  shop  to  the  stall)  io  the  neighbour- 
ing borough  of  D.,  a  place  uoted  for  the  fre-  ' 
quency  and  virulence  of  its  contested  elec- 
tions. There  was  no  event  of  his  life  on 
which  our  cobbler  piqued  himself  so  much  as 
on  having,  as  he  affirmed,  assisted  in  *'  saving 
his  country,*'  by  forming  one  of  the  glorious 
majority  of  seven,  by  which  a  Mr.  Brown,  of 
thoee  daya,  a  silent,  stupid,  respectable  coun- 
try gentleman,  a  dead  vote  on  one  side  of  the 
house,  ousted  a  certain  Mr.  Smith,  also  a 
country  gentleman,  equally  silent,  stupid,  and 
respectable,  and  a  dead  vote  on  the  other  side. 
Which  parties  in  the  state  these  two  worthy 
senators  espoused,  it  was  somewhat  diflicult 
to  gather  from  the  zealous  champion  of  the 
victorious  hero.  Local  politics  have  com- 
monly very  little  to  do  with  any  general  ques- 
tion :  the  blues  or  the  yellows,  uie  greens  or 
the  reds — colours,  not  principles,  predominate 
at  an  election, — which,  in  this  respect,  as  well 
as  in  the  ardour  of  the  contest,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  money  risked  on  the  event,  bears  no 
small  resemblance  to  a  horse-race. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  party  of  his 
favourite  candidate,  Jacob  himself  was  a  Tory 
of  the  very  first  water.  His  residence  at 
Cranley  was  during  the  later  days  of  the 
French  revolution,  when  Loyalty  and  Repub- 
licanism, Pittite  and  Foxite  divided  the  land. 
Jacob  Giles  was  a  Tory,  a  Pittite,  a  Church- 
and-King,  and  Life-and-Fortune  man  — the 
loudest  of  the  loyal ;  held  Buonaparte  for  an 
incarnation  of  the  evil  spirit,  and  establishod 
an  Anti-Gallican  club  at  the  King's  Head, 
where  he  got  tipsy  every  Saturday  night  for 
the  good  of  the  nation.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  warmth  of  Jacob's  loyalty.  He  even 
wanted  to  join  the  Cranley  volunteers,  quot'- 
ing  to  the  drill-serjeant,  who  quietly  pointed 
to  the  crutch  and  the  shoulder,  the  notable 
examples  of  Captain  Green  who  halted,  and 
Lieutenant  Jones  who  was  awry,  as  prece- 
dents for  his  own  eligibility.  The  hump  and 
the  limp  united  were,  however,  too  much  to 
be  endured.  The  man  of  scarlet  declared  that 
thers  was  no  such  piece  of  deformity  in  the 
whole  awkward  squad,  and  Jacob  was  de- 
clared inadmissible;  —  a  personal  slight  (lo 
say  nothing  of  his  being  debarred  the  privi- 
lege of  shedding  his  blood  in  defence  of  the 
king  and  constitution)  which  our  cobbler  found 
so  hard  to  bear,  that  with  the  least  encourage- 
ment in  the  world  from  the  Opposition  of 
Cranley,  he  would  have  ratted.  One  word 
of  sympathy  would  have  carried  Mr.  Giles, 
and  his  songs  and  his  tipsiness  lo  the  *'  Ru»- 
sel-and-Sidney  Club'*  (Jacob tna  Jacob  used 
to  call  them),  at  the  Greyhound;  but  the 
Jacobins  laughed,  and  lost  their  proselyte; 
the  Anti-Gall  leans  retained  Jaoob,»4U)d  Jacob 
retained  his  consistency. 

How  my  friend  the  cobbler  came  to  be  the- 
oretically so  violent  an  Anti-jacobin,  is  beat 
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known  to  himsdf.  For  certain  he  was  in 
practice  far  more  of  what  would  in  these  days 
be  called  a  radical ;  was  constantly  infringing 
the  laws  which  he  esteemed  so  perfect,  and 
bringing  into  contempt  the  anthorities  for 
which  he  professed  such  enthusiastic  yenern- 
tion.  Dmnk  or  sober,  in  his  own  onarrels, 
or  in  the  quarrels  of  others,  he  waged  a  per- 
petual war  with  justice;  hath  been  seen  to 
snap  his  finger  at  an  oider  of  sessions,  the 
said  order  having  for  object  the  removal  of  a 
certain  barrel-organ  man,  **  his  ancient,  trusty, 
drouthy  crony ;"  and  got  into  a  demele  with 
the  church  in  the  person  of  the  old  sexton, 
whom  he  nearly  knocked  down  with  the  wind 
of  his  crutch  (N.  B.  Jacob  took  care  not  to 
touch  the  old  man)  for  driving  away  his  cli- 
ents, the  boys  who  were  playing  at  marbles 
on  the  tombstones.  Besides  these  skirmishes, 
he  was  in  a  state  of  constant  hostility  wiUi 
the  ofiicials  called  constables;  and  had  not 
his  reputation,  good  or  bad,  stood  him  in 
stead,  his  Satuniay-night^s  exploits  would 
have  brought  him  acouainted  with  half  the 
roundhouses,  hridewells,  stocks,  and  whip- 
ping-posts in  the  county.  His  demerits 
Drought  him  off.  **lt*8  only  that  merry 
rogue,  Jacob !"  said  the  lenient :  "  only  that 
sad  dog,  the  cobbler  !*'  cried  the  severe :  and 
between  these  contrary  epithets,  which  in 
Master  Gileses  case  bore  so  exactly  the  same 
meaning,  the  poor  cobbler  escaped. 

In  good  truth  it  would  have  been  a  pity 
if  Jacobus  hebdomadal  deviations  from  the 
straight  path  had  brought  him  into  any  seri- 
oaa  scrape,  for,  tipsy  or  sober,  a  hetter-natured 
creature  never  lived.  Poor  as  he  was,  he  had 
always  something  for  those  poorer  than  him- 
self; would  share  his  scanty  dinner  with  a 
starving  beggar,  and  his  last  quid  of  tobacco 
with  a  crippled  sailor.  The  children  came  to 
him  for  nuts  and  apples,  for  comical  stories 
and  droll  songs ;  the  very  curs  of  the  street 
knew  that  they  had  a  friend  in  the  poor  cob- 
bler. He  even  gave  away  his  labour  and  bis 
time.  Many  a  shoe  hath  he  heeled  with  a 
certainty  that  the  wretched  pauper  could  not 
pay  htm ;  and  many  a  job,  extra-official,  hath 
he  turned  his  hand  to,  with  no  expectation  of 
fee  or  reward.  The  «'  Cobbler  over  the  way*' 
was  the  constant  resource  of  every  body  in 
want  of  a  help,  and  whatever  the  station  or 
circumstances  of  the  person  needing  him,  his 
services  might  be  depended  on  to  3ie  best  of 
hiBDower. 

For  my  own  part,  I  can  recollect  Jacob 
Giles  as  long  as  I  can  recollect  any  thing. 
He  made  the  shoss  for  my  first  doll — (pink  I 
remember  they  were) — a  doll  called  Sophy, 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  break  her  necx  by 
a  fall  from  the  nursery  window ;  Jacob  Giles 
made  her  pink  slippers,  and  mended  all  the 
shoes  of  the  family,  with  whom  he  was  a  uni- 
venial  favourite.  My  father  delighted  in  his 
■toteemanship,  which  must  have  been  very 


entertaining ;  my  mother  in  his  benevolence ; 
and  1  in  his  fun.  He  used  to  mimic  Punch 
for  my  amusement ;  and  I  once  greatly  affront- 
ed the  real  Punch,  by  preferring  the  cobbler's 
performance  of  the  closing  scenes.  Jacob  was 
a  general  favourite  in  our  family;  and  one 
member  of  it  was  no  small  favourite  of  Ja- 
cob's :  that  person  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  my  nursery-maid,  Nancy  Dawson. 

Nancy  Dawson  was  the  daughter  of  a 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  lively,  clever 

E'rl,  more  like  a  French  soubrette  than  an 
nglish  maid-servant,  gtntilU  and  etpUghf 
not  a  regular  beauty, — hardly  perhaps  pretty ; 
but  with  bright  laughin?  eyes,  a  ready  smile, 
a  pleasant  speech,  and  altogether  as  dangerous 
a  person  for  an  opposite  neighbour  as  an  old 
bachelor  could  desire.  Jacob  became  seri- 
ously enamoured ;  wasted  half  his  mornings 
in  watching  our  windows,  for  my  nursery 
looked  out  upon  the  street ;  and  limped  after 
us  every  afternoon  when  she  took  me  (a  small 
damsel  of  three  years  old,  or  thereabout)  out 
walking.  He  even  left  off  his  tobacco,  his 
worsted  night-cap,  his  tipsiness,  and  his  Sat- 
urday-night's club ;  got  a  whole  coat  to  his 
back,  set  a  patch  on  his  shoe,  and  talked  of 
taking  a  shop  and  settling  in  life.  This,  how- 
ever, was  nothing  wondenul .  Nancy's  charms 
might  have  fired  a  colder  heart  than  beat  in 
the  bosom  of  Jacob  Giles.  But  that  Nancy 
should  **  abase  her  eyes"  on  him :  there  was 
the  marvel.  Nancy !  who  had  refused  Peter 
Green  the  grocer,  and  John  Keep  the  butch- 
er, and  Sir  Henry's  smart  gamekeeper,  and 
our  own  tall  footman!  Nancy  to  tnink  of 
a  tippling  cripple  like  the  cobbler  over 
the  way,— that  was  something  to  wonder 
at! 

Nancy,  when  challenged  on  the  subject, 
neither  denied  nor  assented  to  the  accusation. 
She  answered  very  demurely  that  her  yonnff 
lady  liked  Mr.  Giles,  that  he  made  the  child 
laugh,  and  was  handy  with  her,  and  was  a 
careful  person  to  leave  her  with  if  she  had  to 
go  on  an  errand  for  her  mistress  or  the  house- 
keeper. So  Jacob  continued  our  walking  foot- 
man. 

Our  walks  were  all  in  one  direction.  About 
a  mile  south  of  Cranley  vras  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful coppice,  at  one  corner  of  which  stood  the 
cottage  of  the  woodman,  a  fine  young  man, 
William  Cotton  by  name,  whose  sister  Mary 
was  employed  by  my  mother  as  a  sempstress. 
The  wood,  the  cottage,  and  the  cottage  gar- 
den, were  separated  by  a  thick  hedge  and 
wide  ditch  from  a  wild  broken  common  co- 
vered with  sheep— -a  common  full  of  turfy 
knolls  and  thy  my  banks,  where  the  heath- 
fiower  and  the  harebell  blew  profusely,  and 
where  the  sun  poured  forth  a  flood  of  glory  on 
the  golden-blossomed  broom.  To  one  comer 
of  this  common, — ^a  sunny  nook  covered  with 
little  turfy  hillocks,  originally,  I  suppose, 
formed  by  the  moles,  but  which  I  used  to  call 
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Cock-Robins*  graves^— Nancy  generally  led  $ 
and  there  the  would  frequently,  almoRt  oon* 
Btantly,  leave  me  under  Jacobus  protection 
whilst  she  jumped  over  a  stile  inaccessible  to 
nay  little  feet,  sometimes  to  take  a  message  to 
Biury  Cotton,  sometimes  to  get  me  flowers 
from  the  wood,  sometimes  for  bleokberries, 
sometimes  for  nuts, — ^but  always  on  some  os- 
tensible and  welI«eounding  errand. 

Naney^s  absences,  however,  became  longer 
and  longer ;  and  one  evening  Jacob  and  I  grew 
mutually  fidgety.  He  had  told  his  drollest 
stories,  made  his  most  comical  faces,  and 
played  Punch  twice  over  to  divert  me ;  bat  I 
was  tired  and  cross ;  it  was  getting  late  in  the 
autumn ;  the  weather  was  cold ;  the  sun  had 
gone  down;  and  I  began  to  cry  amain  for 
home  and  for  papa.  Jacob,  much  distressed 
by  my  plight,  partly  to  satisfy  me,  and  partly 
to  allay  his  own  irritability,  deposited  me  in 
the  warmest  nook  he  could  And,  and  scrambled 
over  the  stile  in  search  of  Nancy.  Voices  in 
the  wood— her  voice  and  William^s  guided 
him  to  the  spot  where  she  and  the  young  for- 
ester sate  side  by  side  at  the  foot  of  an  oak 
tree;  and,  unseen  by  the  happy  couple,  the 
poor  cobbler  overheard  the  following  dialogue. 

'*0n  Saturday  then,  Nancy,  I  may  give  in 
the  banns.  You  are  sure  that  your  mistress 
will  let  your  sbter  take  your  place  till  she  is 
suited  r  ^ 

*' Quite  sure*'*  rejoined  Nancy;  '*she  is  so 
kind." 

"  And  on  Monday  fortnight  the  wedding  is 
to  be.  Remember,  not  an  hour  later  than 
eight  o'clock  on  Monday  fortnight  Consider 
how  long  I  have  waited— almost  half  a  year.'* 

"  Weil  !*'  said  Nancy, «'  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Monday  fortnight" 

*'  And  the  cobbler !"  eried  William ; ''  that 
excellent  under-nurse,  who  is  waiting  so  con- 
tentedly on  our  little  lady  at  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge"— 

**  Ah,  the  poor  cobbler!"  interrupted  Nancy. 

''We'll  ask  him  to  the  wedding-dinner," 
added  William. 

''Yes;  the  poor  cobbler!"  continued  the 
saucy  maiden ;  "  my  old  lover,  the  '  Cobbler 
over  the  way,'  we  '11  certainly  ask  him  to  the 
wedding-dinner.    It  will  comfort  him." 

And  to  the  wedding-dinner  the  cobbler 
went ;  and  he  was  comforted : — he  kissed  the 
pretty  bride ;  he  shook  hands  with  the  hand- 
some bridegroom,  resumed  his  red  cap  and  his 
tobacco,  got  tipsy  to  his  heart's  content,  and 
reeled  home  sinj^ing '  Grod  save  the  king,'  right 
happy  to  find  himself  still  a  bachelor. 


PATTY'S  NEW  HAT. 

Wardkruto  about  the  meadows  one  morning 
last  Mayt  absorbed  in  the  pastoral  beauty  of 
the  season  and  the  scenery,  I  was  overtaken 


by  a  heavy  shower  just  as  I  passed  old  Mrs. 
Matthews's  great  rarm-house,  and  forced  to 
run  for  shelter  to  her  hospitable  porch.  A 
pleasant  shelter  in  good  truth  I  found  there* 
The  green  pastures  dotted  with  fine  old  trees 
stretcning  all  around ;  the  clear  brook  winding 
about  them  turning  and  returning  on  its  course, 
as  if  loath  to  depart ;  the  rude  cart-track  lead- 
ing through  the  ford ;  the  neater  pathway  with 
its  foot-bridge;  the  village  spire  ruing  amongst 
a  cluster  of  cottages,  all  but  the  roofs  and 
chimneys  concealed  by  a  grove  of  oaks ;  the 
woody  back-ground,  and  the  blue  bills  in  the 
distance,  all  so  flovrery  and  bowery  in  the 
pleasant  month  of  May ;  the  nightingales  sincr^ 
ing;  the  bells  ringing ;  and  the  porch  itseify 
around  which  a  honeyauckle  in  full  bloom  was 
wreathing  its  sweet  flowers,  giving  out  such 
an  odour  in  the  rain,  as  in  dry  weather  nothing 
but  the  twilight  will  bring  forth-— an  atmo- 
sphere of  fragrance.  The  whole  porch  was 
alive  and  musical  with  bees,  who,  happy 
rogues,  instead  of  being  routed  by  the  wet« 
only  folded  their  wings  the  doser,  and  dived 
the  deeper  into  the  honey-tubes,  enjoying,  as 
it  seemed,  so  good  an  excuse  for  creeping  atUI 
farther  within  their  flowery  lodgment  It  is 
hard  to  say  which  enjoyed  the  sweet  breath 
of  the  shower  and  the  honeysuckle  most,  the 
bees  or  I ;  but  the  rain  began  to  drive  so  fast, 
that  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  I  was  not  sorry 
to  be  discovered  by  a  little  girl  belonging  to 
the  family;  and,  nrst,  ushered  into  me  spa- 
cious kitchen,  with  its  heavy  oak  table,  its  cur^ 
tained  chimney-corner,  its  baooo-rack  loaded 
with  enormous  flitches,  and  its  ample  dressert 
glittering  with  crockery-ware;  and,  finally, 
conduct^  by  Mrs.  Matthews  hefself  into  her 
own  comfortable  parlour,  and  snugly  settled 
there  with  herself  and  her  eldest  grand-daugli* 
ter,  a  woman  grown  ;  whilst  the  younger  sis> 
ter,  a  smiling  light-footed  lass  of  eleven  o? 
thereabouts,  tripped  ofl*  to  find  a  boy  to  eonvey 
a  message  to  my  family,  requesting  them  to 
send  for  me,  the  rain  being  now  too  decided  to 
adroit  of  any  prospect  of  ray  walking  home* 

The  sort  of  bustle  which  my  reception  had 
caused  having  subsided,  I  found  ffreet  amuse- 
ment in  watching  my  hospitable  hostess,  and 
listening  to  a  diiuogue,  if  so  it  may  be  called, 
between  her  pretty  grand-dauc^ter  and  herself, 
which  at  once  let  roe  into  a  little  love-seorol, 
and  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  observing  one» 
of  whose  occasional  oddities  I  had  all  my  life 
heard  a  great  deal. 

Mrs.  Matthews  was  one  of  the  most  rsmsik- 
able  persons  in  these  parts ;  a  capital  farmer, 
a  roost  intelligent  parish  officer,  and  in  her 
domestic  government,  not  a  little  resembling 
one  of  the  finest  sketches  which  Mr.  Cisbbe^s 
graphical  pen  ever  produced. 

"Next  died  the  widow  Goe,  an  active  dame 
Famed  ten  milee  round  and  worthy  all  her  fiine ; 
Glie  kwt  her  botbood  when  their  loves  were  yooBg, 
But  kept  her  fiurm,  her  credits  and  her  tooguee 
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FiiU  tkiitv  yvmihe  roM  with  ii»lchl«n  ikUI, 
Wiib  guiaing  judgoieot  and  re«ttl«ii  will  { 
Advice  the  MornM,  rebellions  ihe  supprened, 
And  nm  and  servants  bowed  at  ber  oehest 
No  panah  butineas  in  the  place  coaM  atir 
Witnoat  diraeiioo  or  aaent  rron  her; 
lo  torn  ahe  took  eech  office  aa  it  fell* 
Knew  all  their  duttea  and  discharged  them  well. 
She  matched  both  sons  and  daughters  to  her  mind. 
And  lent  them  eyes,  for  love  ahe  heard  was  blind.** 

Paruk  ~ 


Great  power  of  body  and  mind  was  Tisible 
in  ber  robost  person  and  massife  coantenance ; 
and  there  was  both  hotnour  and  intelligence 
in  her  acute  anule*  and  in  the  keen  grey  eye 
thai  glanced  from  under  her  spectacles.  All 
that  she  said  bore  the  stamp  of  sense ;  but  at 
thie  time  she  was  in  no  talking  mood,  and  on 
my  begging  that  I  might  cause  no  interruption, 
resomed  her  seat  and  her  labours  in  silent 
oompoeure.  She  sat  at  a  little  table  mending 
a  fostian  jacket  belonging  to  one  of  her  sons 
—a  sort  of  raaseuline  job  which  suited  her 
much  better  than  a  mere  delicate  piece  of 
sempstress-ship  would  probably  have  done; 
indbed  the  tailora'  needle,  which  she  brand* 
ished  wilh  great  skill,  the  whity-brown  thread 
tied  rouiMl  her  neck,  and  the  huge  dolMooking 
iheart  (one  can^t  make  up  one*s  mind  to  call 
sueh  a  machine  aeissors),  which  in  company 
with  an  enormous  pincushion  dangled  from 
her  apron-string,  figuring  as  the  pendant  to  a 
most  formidable  bunch  of  keys,  formed  alto- 
gether sueh  a  working  apparatus  as  shall 
hardly  be  matched  in  Uiese  days  of  polished 
ouUery  and  cobwebby  cotton«thread. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  little  table  sat  her 
pretty  graad-da»|(hter  Pattv,  a  black»eyed 
young  woman,  with  a  bright  complexion,  a 
neat  trim  figure,  and  a  general  air  of  sentility 
considerably  above  her  station.  She  was 
trtmmlog  a  very  smart  straw  hat  with  pink 
ribbons;  trimming  and  ontrimming,  for  the 
bows  were  tied  and  untied,  taken  off  and  put 
on«  and  taken  off  again,  with  a  look  of  impa* 
tieoee  and  discontent,  not  common  to  a  dam* 
sel  of  seventeen  when  contemplating  a  new 
pieee  of  finery.  The  poor  little  lass  was  evi* 
deotW  out  of  sorts.  She  sighed,  and  quirked, 
and  fidgeted,  and  seemed  ready  to  cry ;  whilst 
ber  grandmother  just  glanced  at  her  from  un- 
der her  spectacles,  pursed  up  her  mouth,  and 
contrived  with  some  difficulty  not  to  laugh. 
▲t  last  Patty  spoke. 

^Now,  grandmother,  yon  will  let  me  go 
to  ChapeWRow  revel  this  afternoon,  won't 
ywr 

*•  Homph !"  said  Mrs.  Matthews. 

**  It  hardly  rains  at  all,  grandmother !" 

^Hnmph!"  agsin  said  Mrs.  Matthews, 
opening  toe  prodtgious  scissors  with  which 
tae  was  amputating,  so  to  say,  a  button,  and 
diveeting  the  rounded  end  significantly  to  my 
wet  shawl,  whilst  the  sharp  point  was  re- 
verted towBids  the  dripping  honeysuckle. 
••  Humph  r 


•*  Tlicre  's  no  dirt  to  signify !" 

Another  *'  Humph !"  and  another  point  to 
the  draggled  tail  of  my  white  gown. 

'*  At  all  events,  it 's  going  to  dear.*' 

Two  '^  Humphs  !'*  and  two  points,  one  to 
the  clouds,  and  one  to  the  barometer. 

''It's  only  seven  miles,**  said  Patty;  «*aad 
if  the  horses  are  wanted,  I  can  walk.** 

<'  Humph  !*'  quoth  Mrs.  Matthews. 

"  My  aunt  Ellis  will  be  there,  and  my  con- 
sin  Mary.'* 

"  Humph  !**  again  said  Mrs.  Matthews. 

*'  And  if  a  person  is  coming  here  on  busi-^ 
ness,  what  can  I  be  wanted  for  when  you  are\ 
at  home,  grandmother?" 

**  Humph !"  once  again  was  the  answer. 

'*What  business  can  any  one  have  with 
me!" 

Another  ^^  Homph !' 

'^My  cousin  Mary  will  be  so  disappoint- 
ed!" 

"  Humph !" 

*^  And  I  half  pronrised  my  cousin  William 

—  poor  William!" 

*'  Humph !"  again. 

*«  Poor  William !  Oh,  grandmother,  do  let 
me  go !  And  I've  got  my  new  hat  and  all- 
just  such  a  hat  as  William  likes !  Poor  Wil- 
liam !    Yon  will  let  me  go,  grandmother  1*' 

And  receiving  no  answer  but  a  very  une- 
quivocal *'  Humph  !"  poor  Patty  threw  down 
her  straw  hat,  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  sate 
in  a  most  disconsolate  attitude,  snipping  her 
pink  ribbon  to  pieces;  Mrs.  Matthews  went 
on  manfully  vrith  her  ^stitchery;"  and  for 
tentiinutea  there  was  a  dead  pause.  It  was 
at  length  broken  by  my  little  friend  and  intro- 
ducer, Susan,  who  was  standing  at  the  win- 
dow, and  ezd aimed— **  Who  is  this  riding  up 
the  meadow  all  through  the  rain  %  Look !  — 
see  !»I  do  think— no,  it  can't  be— yes,  it  is 

—  it  is  certainly  my  cousin  William  Ellis  I 
Look,  grandmother  !*' 

«'  Humph !"  said  Mrs.  Matthews. 

**What  can  cousin  William  be  coming 
for?"  continued  Susan. 

*'  Humph !"  quoth  Mrs.  Matthews. 

**0h,  I  know!— I  know!"  screamed  Su- 
san, clapping  ber  handa  and  jumping  for  joy 
as  she  saw  the  changed  expression  of  Pattv^ 
countenance,— the  beaming  delight,  succeeded 
by  a  pretty  downcast  shamefacedness,  as  she 
turned  away  from  her  grandmother's  arch 
smile  and  archer  nod.  '*  I  know !— I  know  T* 
shouted  Susan. 

''  Humph  ?"  said  Mrs.  Matthews. 

•*  For  shame,  Susan !  Pray  don't,  grand- 
mother !"  said  Patty,  imploringly. 

'*  For  shame !  Why  I  did  not  say  he  was 
coming  to  court  Patty !  Did  I,  grandmother  f 
returned  Susan. 

''And  I  take  this  good  lady  to  witness," 
replied  Mrs.  Matthews,  as  Patty,  gathering 
up  her  hat  and  her  scraps  of  ribbon,  prepared 
to  make  her  escape—'*  I  take  you  all  to  wii- 
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ness  that  I  haye  raid  nothiner  of  any  sort. 
Get  aloDf^  with  you,  Patty !"  added  she,  *'you 
have  spoiled  your  pink  trimming;  bat  I  think 
yoQ  are  likely  to  want  white  ribbons  next, 
and,  if  you  pat  me  in  mind,  I  '11  buy  them  for 
YOU  !*'  Ana,  smilin?  in  spite  of  herself,  the 
happy  girl  ran  out  of  the  room. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  VILLAGE. 

THE  MAGPIES. 

''  Comb  along,  girls !  Helen !  Caroline !  I 
say  don't  stand  jabbering  there  upon  the  stairs, 
but  oome  down  this  instant,  or  Dash  and  I 
will  be  off  without  you." 

This  elegant  speech  was  shouted  from  the 
bottom  of  the  great  suircase  at  Dinely- 
Hall,  by  young  George  Dinely,  an  Etonian 
of  eleven  years  old,  just  come  home  for  the 
holidays,  to  his  two  younger  sisters  who  stood 
disputing  very  ardently  in  French  at  the  top. 
The  cause  of  contention  was,  to  say  the  truth, 
no  greater  an  object  than  the  colour  of  a  work- 
bag,  which  they  were  about  to  make  for  their 
manuna :  slate  fined  with  pink  being  the  choice 
of  Miss  Caroline,  whilst  Miss  Helen  preferred 
drab  with  a  blue  lining. 

**  Don't  stand  quarrelling  there  about  the 
colour  of  your  trumpery,"  added  George, 
«>  but  come  along !" 

Now  George  would  have  scorned  to  know 
a  syllable  of  any  language  exoept  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  neither  of  the  young  ladies  bemg 
Frenchwoman  enough  to  construe  the  appel- 
lation of  the  leading  article,  the  words  **  drab" 
and  *'  slate,"  which  came  forth  in  native  Eng- 
lish pretty  frequently,  as  well  as  the  silk  dang- 
ling in  their  hands,  had  enlightened  him  as  to 
the  matter  in  dispute. 

George  was  a  true  schoolboy,  rough  and 
kind;  Meeting  perhaps  more  Toughness  than 
naturally  belonged  to  him,  from  a  mistaken 
notion  that  it  made  him  look  bold,  and  Eng- 
lish, and  manly.  There  cannot  be  a  greater 
mistake,  since  the  boldest  man  is  commonly 
the  mildest,  thus  realizing  in  every  way  the 
expression  of  Shakspeare,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  somewhat  unnecessary  commen- 
tary, '*  Ha 's  gentle  and  not  fearful."  For  the 
rest  our  hero  loved  his  sisters,  which  was  very 
right;  and  loved  to  teaze  them,  which  was 
very  wrong ;  and  now  he  and  his  dog  Dash, 
both  wild  with  spirits  and  with  happiness, 
were  waiting  most  impatiently  to  go  down  to 
the  village  on  a  visit  to  old  Nurse  Simmons 
and  her  magpie. 

Nurse  Simmons  was  a  very  ^ood  and  very 
cross  old  woman,  who  after  ruling  in  the  nur- 
sery of  Dinel^-Hall  for  two  generations,  scold- 
ing and  spoiUng  Sir  Edward  and  his  brothers, 
and  performing  thirty  years  afterwards  the 
same  good  office  for  Master  George  and  his 


sisters,  had  lately  abdicated  her  throne  on  the 
arrival  of  a  French  governess,  and  was  now 
comfortably  settled  at  a  cottage  of  her  own  in 
the  village  street. 

George  Dinely  and  Dash  had  already  thnt 
morning  visited  George's  own  pony,  and  his 
father's  brood  mares,  the  garden,  the  stables, 
the  pheasantry,  the  green-noose  and  the  farm- 
yaro;  had  seen  a  brood  of  curious  bantams, 
two  litters  of  pigs,  and  a  family  of  greyhound 
puppies,  and  had  few  friends,  old  or  new,  left 
to  visit  except  Nurse  Simmons,  her  cottase 
and  her  magpie,  a  bird  of  such  aceomplish- 
ments,  that  liis  sisters  had  even  made  it  the 
subject  of  a  letter  to  Eton.  The  magpie 
might  perhaps  daim  an  equal  share  with  his 
mistress  in  George's  impatience;  and  Dash, 
always  eager  to  get  out  of  doors,  seemed 
nearly  as  fidgety  as  his  young  master. 

Dash  was  as  beautiful  a  dog  as  one  should 
see  in  a  summer's  day ;  one  of  the  large  old 
English  spaniels,  which  are  now  so  rare,  with 
a  superb  head  like  those  that  you  see  in  Span- 
ish pictures,  and  such  ears  \  they  more  than 
met  over  his  pretty  spotted  nose,  and  when  he 
lapped  his  milk  dipped  into  the  pan  M  least 
two  inches.  His  hair  was  long  and  shinr 
and  wavy,  not  curly,  partly  of  a  rich  dark 
liver  colour,  partly  of  a  silvery  white,  and 
beautifully  feathered  about  the  legs  nnd  thighs. 
Every  body  used  to  wonder  that  Dash,  who 
apparently  ate  so  little,  should  be  in  such 
good  case ;  bat  the  marvel  was  by  no  roeane 
so  great  as  it  seemed,  for  his  being  George's 
pecdliar  pet  and  property  did  not  hinder  his 
being  the  univerral  favourite  of  the  whole 
honse,  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  kitchen. 
Not  a  creature  could  resist  Dash's  silent  sop* 
plications  at  meal-times,  when  he  sat  upon  his 
{launches  looking  amiable,  with  his  lar^  ears 
brought  into  their  most  becoming  position,  his 
head  a  little  on  one  side,  and  his  beautiful 
eyes  fixed  on  your  face,  with  as  near  an  ap- 
proach to  speech  as  ever  eyes  made  in  the 
world.  From  Sir  Edward  and  her  Ladyship 
down  to  the  stable-boy  and  the  kitehen-maid, 
no  inhabitant  of  Dinely-Hall  could  resist 
Dash !  So  that  being  a  dog  of  most  appre- 
hensive sagacity  with  regard  to  the  hoars  ap- 
propriated to  the  several  refections  of  the 
family,  he  nsnally  contrived,  between  the  din* 
ing  parlour,  the  school-room,  and  the  servants* 
hall,  to  partake  of  three  brrakfasts  and  as  many 
dinners  every  day,  to  say  nothing  of  ao  occa- 
sional snap  at  luncheon  or  sapper-time.  No 
wonder  that  Dash  was  in  high  condition.  His 
good  plight,  however,  had  by  no  means  inn- 
paired  his  activity.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
extremely  lively  as  well  as  intelligent,  and 
had  a  sort  of  oireular  motion,  a  vray  of  flings 
ing  himself  quite  round  on  his  hind  feet, 
something  after  the  fashion  in  which  the 
French  dancers  twirl  themselves  ronnd  on  one 
leg,  which  not  only  showed  onnaoal  agility  in 
a  dog  of  his  siae,  bnt  gave  token  of  the  same 
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npirit  and  animation  which  sparkled  in  hit 
bright  hasel  eye.  Any  thing  of  eagernesa  or 
impatienci^  was  sore  to  excite  this  motion,  and 
George  Dinely  gravely  assured  hia  sisters, 
when  they  at  length  joined  him  in  the  hall, 
that  Dash  had  Hung  himself  round  six-and- 
twenty  times  whilst  waiting  the  conclosion 
of  their  quarrel. 

Getting  out  into  the  lawn  and  the  open  air, 
did  not  tend  to  diminish  Dash's  glee  or  his 
capers,  and  the  young  party  walked  merrily 
on ;  George  telling  of  school  pranks  and  school 
misfortunes — the  having  lost  or  spoilt  four 
hats  since  Easter  seemed  rather  to  belong  to 
the  first  class  of  adventures  than  the  second, 
-~his  sisters  listening  dutifully  and  wonder- 
ingly ;  atid  Dash  following  his  own  devices, 
now  turning  op  a  mouse^s  nest  from  a  water 
furrow  in^Uie  park, —  now  springing  a  covey 
of  young  partridges  in  a  corn-field,  —  now 
plunging  his  whole  hairy  person  in  the  brook, 
— >and  now  splashing  Miss  Helen  from  head 
to  foot  by  ungallantly  jumping  over  her  whilst 
crossing  a  stile,  being  thereunto  prompted  by 
a  whistle  from  his  young  master,  who  had 
with  equal  want  of  gallantry,  leapt  the  stile 
first  himself,  and  left  his  sisters  to  get  over 
as  they  could ;  until  at  last  the  whole  party, 
having  passed  the  stile,  and  crossed  the  bridge, 
and  turned  the  Church-yard  corner,  found 
themselves  in  the  shady  recesses  of  the  Vi- 
carage-lane, and  in  full  view  of  the  vine-co- 
vered cottage  of  Nurse  Simmons. 

As  they  advanced  they  heard  a  prodigious 
chattering  and  jabbering,  and  soon  got  near 
enough  to  ascertain  that  the  sound  proceeded 
mainly  from  one  of  the  parties  they  were 
come  to  visit — Nurse  Stmmons'a  magpie.  He 
was  perched  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  defend- 
ing a  long  dirty  bare  bone  of  mutton,  doubtless 
bis  property,  on  one  end  of  which  he  stood, 
whilst  the  other  extremity  was  occupied  by  a 
wild  bird  of  the  same  species,  who,  between 
peeking  at  the  bone,  and  fightincr,  and  scold- 
tog,  found  full  employment.  The  wild  mag- 
pie was  a  beautiful  creature,  as  wild  magpies 
are,  of  a  snowy  white  and  a  fine  blue  black, 
perfect  in  shape  and  plumage,  and  so  superior 
in  appearance  to  the  tame  bird,  ragged,  drag- 
gled and  diity,  that  they  hardly  seemed  of  the 
same  kind.  Both  were  chattering  away  most 
furiously ;  the  one  in  his  natural  and  unintel- 
ligible gibberish,  the  other  partly  in  his  native 
ton^ie,  and  partly  in  that,  for  his  skill  in 
which  he  was  so  eminent, — thus  turning  his 
aecomplishments  to  an  unexpected  account, 
and  larding  his  own  lean  speech  with  divers 
foreign  {garnishes,  such  as  **  What's  o'clock  1" 
and  •'  How  do  you  do !"  and  "  Very  well  I 
thank  you,"  and  "Poor  pretty  Mag!'*  and 
**Mag'a  a  good  bird," — all  delivered  in  the 
most  vehement  accent,  and  all  doubtless  un- 
derstood by  the  unlearned  adversary  as  terms 
of  reproach. 

**  What  can  tl^  >se  two  magpies  be  quarreling 


about  V  said  Caroline,  as  soon  as  she  covld 
speak  for  laughing;  for  on  the  children's  ap- 

E roach  the  birds  had  abandoned  the  mutton 
one,  which  had  been  quietly  borne  away  by 
Daah,  who  in  spite  of  his  usual  sumptuous 
fare  had  no  objection  to  such  a  windfall,  and 
was  lying  in  great  state  on  a  mossy  bank,  dis- 
cussing and  enjoying  the  stolen  morsel. 

•*  What  a  fury  they  are  in !  I  wish  I  knew 
what  they  were  saying,"  pursued  Caroline,  as 
the  squabble  grew  every  moment  more  angry 
and  less  intelligible. 

"They  are  talking  nonsense,  doubtless,  as 
people  commonly  do  when  they  quarrel," 
quoth  George,  "  and  act  wisely  to  clothe  it  in 
a  foreign  tongue ;  perhaps  they  may  be  dis- 
puting about  colours." 

**  What  an  odd  noise  it  is !"  continued 
Caroline,  bv  no  means  disposed  to  acknow- 
ledge her  brother's  compliment;  "1  never 
heard  any  thing  like  it." 

'*  I  have,"  said  George,  drily. 

•*  I  wonder  whether  they  comprehend  each 
other !"  ejaculated  Miss  Helen,  following  her 
sister's  example,  and  taking  no  notice  of  the 
provoking  George ;  "  they  really  do  seem  to 
understand." 

"  As  well  as  other  magpies,"  observed  the 
young  gentleman,  "  why  should  they  not  ?" 

"  But  what  strange  gibberish !"  added  poor 
Helen. 

"  Gibberish,  Miss  Helen !  Don't  yon  hear 
that  the  birds  are  sputtering  magpie  French, 
sprinkled  with  a  little  magpie  English  1  I  was 
just  going  to  ask  you  to  explain  it  to  me,"  re- 
plied the  unmerciful  George.  "  It  is  quite  a 
p^lrody  upon  your  work-bag  squabble,"  pur- 
sued their  tormentor ;  "  only  that  the  birds  are 
the  wiser,  for  I  see  they  are  parting, — the  wild 
one  fiying  away,  the  tame  gentleman  hopping 
towards  us.  Quite  the  scene  of  the  work-bag 
over  a^in,"  continued  George,  "only  with 
less  noise,  and  much  shortened — an  abridged 
and  corrected  edition  !  Really,  young  ladies, 
the  magpies  have  the  best  of  it,"  said  the 
Etonian,  and  off  he  stalked  into  Norse  Sim* 
mons's  Cottage. 
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'Why  Lonicera  wilt  thon  name  thy  child  V 
I  Bsk  d  the  gard'ner'B  wife  in  accents  mild. 
*  We  have  a  right/  replied  the  sturdy  dame. 
And  Lonicera  was  the  infant's  name.     Crassb. 

'  A  commodity  of  good  namee."       Srak8pear& 

From  the  time  of  Goldsmith  down  to  the 
present  day,  fine  names  have  been  the  ridicule 
of  comic  anthors  and  the  aversion  of  sensible 
people,  notwithstanding  which  the  evil  has 
increased  almost  in  proportion  to  its  reproba- 
tion. Miss  Clementina  Wilhelmina  Stubbe 
was  but  a  type  of  the  Julias,  the  Isabels,  and 
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the  Helens  of  this  accomplished  age.  I 
should  not,  howerer,  so  much  mind  if  this 
folly  were  comprised  in  that  domain  of  cold 
gentility,  to  which  affectation  usually  confines 
Itself.  One  does  not  regard  seeing  Miss  Ara- 
bella seated  at  the  piano,  or  her  little  sister 
Leonora  tottling  across  the  carpet  to  ahow  her 
new  pink  shoes.  That  is  in  the  usual  course 
of  events.  But  the  fashion  spreads  deeper 
and  wider;  the  village  is  infected  and  the  vil- 
lage green ;  Amelias  and  Claras  sweep  your 
rooms  and  cook  your  dinners,  gentle  Sophias 
milk  ^our  cows,  and  if  yon  ask  a  pretty  smil- 
ing girl  at  a  cottage  door  to  tell  you  her  name, 
the  rosy  lips  lisp  out  Caroline.*  It  was  but 
the  other  day  that  I  went  into  a  neighbour's  to 

Srocure  a  messenger,  and  found  the  errand 
isputed  by  a  gentle  Georgina  without  a  shoe, 
ana  a  fair  Augusta  with  half  a  frock.  Now 
this  is  a  sad  thing.  One  looks  upon  cottage 
names  as  a  part  of  cottage  furniture,  of  the 
costume,  and  is  as  much  discomposed  by  the 
change  as  a  painter  of  interiors  would  be  who 
should  find  a  Grecian  couch  instead  of  an 
oaken  settle  by  the  wide  open  hearth.  In  fine 
bouses  fine  names  do  not^  signify ;  though  I 
would  humbly  suggest  to  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers, papas,  manunas,  maiden  aunts, 
nurses,  and  gossips  in  general,  the  uncon- 
scious injury  that  they  are  doing  to  novelists, 
poets,  dramatic  writers,  and  the  whole  frater- 
nity of  authors,  by  trespassing  on  their  (nomi- 
nal) property,  infringing  their  patent,  encroach- 
ing on  their  privilege,  underselling  their  stock 
in  trade,  depreciating  their  currency,  and  final- 
ly robbing  poor  heroes  and  heroines  of  their 
solitary  possession,  the  only  thing  they  can 
call  their  own.  Shakspeare  has  an  admonition 
much  to  the  purpose, '  he  who  filches  from  me 
my  good  name^*  and  so  forth.  Did  they  never 
hear  thai?  never  see  Othello?  never  read 
Elegant  Extracts  ?  never  learn  the  speech  by 
rote  out  of  Enfield's  Speaker!  If  they  did, 
I  must  say  the  lesson  has  been  as  completely 
thrown  away  as  lessons  of  morality  commonly 
are.  Sponsors  in  these  days  think  no  more 
harm  of « filching  a  name '  than  a  spanow  does 
of  robbing  a  cheny-tree. 

This,  however,  is  an  affair  of  conscience  or 
of  taste,  and  conscience  and  taste  are  delicate 
points  to  meddle  with,  especially  the  latter. 
People  will  please  their  fancies,  and  every 
lady  has  her  favourite  names.  I  myself  have 
several,  and  they  are  mostly  short  and  simple. 
Jane,  that  queenly  name !  Jane  Seymour,  Jane 
Grey,  *  the  noble  Jane  de  M ontford ;'— Anne, 
to  which  lady  seems  to  belong  as  of  right, — 

*  A  gmt  nomber  of  children,  aiDOngst  the  lower 
ordera.  are  Caroliuea.  That  doea  not,  however, 
wholly  proceed  from  a  love  of  the  appellation ;  though 
I  believe  that  a  queen  Margery  or  a  queen  Sarah 
would  have  had  fewer  namesakes.  A  clergyman  in 
my  neighbourhood  used  to  mistake  the  sound,  and 
vhristen  the  babies  Catharine  ;-hi  wise  error,  for  Kale 
k  a  noble  abbraviatioo. 
*    -- 


a  late  celebrated  ScoHtah  duke  is  said  to  have 
canted  an  illegitimate  daughter  to  be  so  bap* 
tised,  Lady-Anne,  and  my  friend  Allan  Cun* 
ningham's  beautiful  ballad  has  joined  the  name 
and  the  title  still  more  inseparably  ;-^Manr, 
which  is  as  common  as  a  white  violet,  and  like 
that  has  something  indestructibly  sweet  and 
simple,  and  fit  for  all  wear,  high  or  low,  suite 
the  cottage  or  the  palace,  the  garden  or  the 
field,  the  pretty  or  the  ugly,  the  old  or  the 
young;— Margaret,  Marguerite-^the  pearl !  the 
daisy !  Oh  name  of  romance  and  of  minstrelsy, 
which  brings  the  days  of  chivalry  to  mind, 
and  the  worship  of  flowers  and  of  ladies  fair  I 
—  Emily,  in  which  all  womanly  sweetness 
seems  bound  up— perhaps  this  is  the  effect  of 
the  association  of  ideas  *— I  know  so  many  | 
charming  Emilys ; — and  Susan,  the  sprightly, 
the  gentle,  the  home-loving,  the  kind ;— asso- 
ciation again !  But  certainly  there  are  some 
names  which  seem  to  belong  to  particular 
classes  of  character,  to  form  the  mini  and 
even  to  influence  the  destiny :  Louisa,  now ; 
-*-is  not  your  Louisa  necessarily  a  die-away 
damsel,  who  reads  novels,  and  holds  her  head 
on  one  side,  languishing  and  given  to  love  1  Is 
not  Lucy  a  pretty  toubrette^  a  wearer  of  cast 

Sowns  and  cast  smiles,  smart  and  coquettish  ? 
lust  not  Enuna,  as  a  matter  of  course,  prove 
epistolary,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  her  signa- 
ture ?  And  is  there  not  great  danger  that 
Laura  may  go  a  step  farther,  write  poetry  and 
publish  1  Oh  beware,  dear  god  mammas,  when 
yott  call  an  innocent  baby  after  Petrarch's 
muse !  Think  of  the  peril !  Beware. 

Next  to  names  simple  in  themsdves,  those 
which  fall  easily  into  diminutives  seem  to  be 
most  desirable.  All  abbreviations  are  pretty 
— Lizzy,  Bessy,  Sophy,  Fanny — ^the  prettiest 
of  all !  There  is  something  so  familiar,  so 
homelike,  so  affectionate  in  the  sound,— it 
seems  to  tell  in  one  short  word  a  story  of  fam* 
ily  love,  to  Touch  for  the  amiableness  of  both 
parties.  I  never  thought  one  of  the  most 
orilliant  and  elegant  women  in  England  quite 
so  charming  as  she  really  is,  till  f  heard  her 
call  her  younger  sister  *  Annie.'  It  seemed  to 
remove  at  once  the  almost  repellent  quality 
which  belongs  to  extreme  poitsh,— >gaTe  a 
genial  warmUi  to  her  brightness,  became  her 
Hke  a  smile.  There  was  a  tenderness  in  the 
voice  too,  a  delay,  a  dwelling  on  the  double 
consonant,  giving  to  English  something  of  the 
charm  of  Italian  pronunciation,  which  .1  hare 
noticed  only  in  two  persons,  who  are,  I  think, 
the  most  graceful  speakere  and  readers  of  my 
acquaintance.  *  Annie!*  If  she  bad  called 
her  sister  Anna-Maria  according  to  the  register, 
I  should  have  admired,  and  feared,  and  shun- 
ned  her  to  my  dying  day.    That  little  word 

*  There  is  another  association  which  cannot  be  for- 
gotten in  speaking  of  Emily.  It  belongs  to  PiklamoQ 
and  Arcite.  that  most  fortunate  of  storiea.  which  cornea 
to  us  consecrated  by  the  cenios  of  Cbaooer  and  of 
Diyden,  of  Fkloher  and  «f  Shekspaaie. 
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made  ns  friends  immediately.  I  like  manly 
abbreviations  too,—- who  does  not  t— they  say 
80  mneh  for  character.  You  may  know  what 
one  inan  thinks  of  another  by  his  manner  of 
ealHn?  him.  Thomas  and  James  and  Richard 
and  William  are  stupid  youn?  (rentlejnen; 
Tom  and  Jem  and  Dick  and  Will  are  fine 
spirited  fellows.  Henry  now,  what  a  soft 
•wain  yonr  Henry  is!  the  proper  theme  of 

Senile  poesy ;  a  name  to  fall  in  love  withal ; 
eroteo  at  the  font  to  sonj^  and  sonnet,  and 
the  tender  passion ;  a  baptized  inamorato ;  a 
ehristened  hero.  Call  him  Harry,  and  see 
how  yoo  ameliorate  his  condition.  The  man 
is  free  again,  tamed  oat  of  sonijr  and  son- 
net and  romance,  and  young  ladies'  hearts. 
Shakspeare  understood  this  well,  when  he 
wrote  of  prince  Hal  and  Harry  Hotspur.  To 
baye  called  them  Henry  would  have  spoiled 
both  characters.  George  and  Charles  are  un- 
lucky in  this  respect;  they  have  no  diminu- 
tives, and  what  mouthfuls  of  monosyllables 
they  are !  names  royal  too,  and  therefore  un- 
shortened.  A  king  must  be  of  a  very  rare 
class  who  could  afford  to  be  called  by  short- 
hand;*—very  popular  to  tempt  the  rogues, 
well-conditioned  to  endure  it,  wise  and  strong 
to  afford  it.  Our  Harry  the  Fifth,  the  con- 
queror of  Azincourt,  might  and  did ;  and  the 
French  Henri  Quatre;  and  now  and  then  a 
usurper.  Niccola  Rienzi,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  Napoleon,  the  noblest  of  names,  have  all 
undergone  such  transformation;  and  indeed 
the  Roman  tribune,  the  least  known  but  not 
perhaps  the  least  remarkable  of  the  three ;  he 
who,  Dorn  of  an  innkeeper  and  a  washerwo- 
mant  restored  for  a  while  the  free  republic  of 
Rome ;  the  friend  of  Petrarch,  tho  arbiter  of 
princes,  the  summoner  of  emperors,  the  al^ 
niigner  of  popes «- is  scarcely  known  even  in 
the  grave  page  of  history  by  any  other  appella- 
tion than  that  of  Cola  Rienzi— as  who  should 
say  Nidu 

I  have  said  that  names  sometimes  form  the 
character.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  like  dreams,  and  become  true  by  con- 
traries; especially  if  you  christen  after  the 
virtues*  Thus  the  wildest  flirt  of  my  ac- 
quaintance happens  to  be  a  Miss  Prudentia — 
a  second  sister,  too,  whose  elder  is  not  likely 
to  marry,  so  that  the  misnomer  is  palpable; 
and  the  greatest  scold  I  ever  encountered,  the 
errantest  virago,  was  a  Mrs.  Patience.  The 
Graces  are  usually  awkward  gawkies,  and  the 
Belles  all  through  the  alphabet,  from  Anna- 
belle  downward,  are  a  generation  of  frights. 
The  Floras  are  sure  to  be  pale  puny  girls,  and 
the  Roses  are  apt  to  wither  on  the  virgin 
•talk.  Call  a  boy  after  some  distinguished 
character,  and  the  contradiction  grows  still 
more  glaring.  Your  Foxes  and  Hampdens 
and  Sidneys  range  themselves  on  the  minis- 
terial benches,  your  Pitts  and  Melvilles  turn 
out  rank  radicals,  your  Andrew  Marvels  take 
bribes^  and  your  Nelsons  run  away.    There 


is  a  fatality  in  those  christian  sirnames,  those 
baptized  heathens ;  they  are  sure  never  to  fit, 
never  run  well  with  other  names.  In  the  case 
of  females  especially  there  is  a  double  dan- 
ger; even  if  they  seem  to  mark  evenly  at  first, 
see  how  they  end.  The  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  acquired  incongruity  I  ever 
knew  befell  a  fair  Highlander,  one  of  my 
schoolfellows.  Her  mother,  claimincr  to  be 
sprung  from  the  Bruce  family,  would  call  her 
daughter  after  the  good,  king  Robert,  and  no- 
thing could  be  better  matched  than  her  two 
noble  Scottish  names,  Bruce  Campbell ;  they 
suited  her  like  her  tartan  dress.  She  was  a 
tall,  graceful  blue-eyed  girl,  with  high  spirits 
and  some  pride,  an  air  compounded  of  the  pa- 
lace and  the  mountain,  a  sort  of  wild  royalty, 
and  a  step  that  puzzled  alike  our  French 
dancing-master  ana  our  English  drill-serjeant, 
-«-it  was  so  unlike  what  either  of  them  taught, 
so  un-French,  so  un-finglish,  and  yet  so 
bounding  and  tree.  She  left  school,  and  for 
some  years  I  heard  nothing  more  of  her  than 
that  she  was  happily  married.  Last  summer 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  cousin  of  hers 
fas  near  I  should  think  as  within  the  eighth 
degree),  and  began  immediately  to  inquire  for 
my  fair  friend.  •*  I  understand,"  said  i,  "  that 
she  married  early  and  well  1" — ♦'  Yes,  very," 
was  the  reply ;  **  but  she  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  Mr.  Smith  in  the  second  year  of  their 
nuptials.  She  is  now,  however,  re-married  to 
a  Mr.  Brown." — I  heard  no  more!  I  was 
petrified.  Bruce  Smith  !  Imagine  such  a  con- 
junction !  And  now  Bruce  Brown !  fancy 
that !  There  is  an  ♦•  ant  alliteration"  for  you  ! 
And  even  if  she  should  take  refuge  in  initials, 
think  of  B.  B. !  *•  P.  P.,  clerk  of  this  parish," 
has  the  advantage  both  in  look  and  sound. 
Oh,  your  proper  names  are  dangerous !  It  is 
the  practice  of  the  Americans,  and  with  them 
it  may  perhaps  be  politic  and  patriotic  to  dif- 
fuse and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  Wash- 
ingtons  and  JefTersons  among  the  descendants 
of  the  people  whom  they  freed,  to  give  the 
new  generation  a  sort  of  personal  interest  in 
their  fame.  But  why  should  we  adopt  the 
fashion  1  And  why  should  it  spread  ?  as 
spread  it  does.  Those  papas  and  mammas, 
who  labour  under  the  misfortune  of  a  plebeian 
sirname,  do  the  best  to  lighten  the  calamity 
to  their  offspring  by  an  harmonious  and  dig- 
nified/inefiomen,  sometimes  taken  from  friends 
or  acquaintance  chosen  as  sponsors  for  the 
good  gift  of  a  seemly  appellation ;  sometimes 
colled  from  history;  sometimes  from  that 
pseudo-history  called  a  novel ;  sometimes  from 
the  peerage ;  sometimes  from  the  racing  cal- 
endar, which,  by  the  by,  does  not  fail  to  return 
the  compliment.  One  ingenious  gentleman, 
in  a  northern  county,  even  christened  his  eld- 
est hope  after  the  village  in  which  be  was 
bom, — Allonby  of  Allonby!  —  How  well  it 
looks !  and  what  a  pity  that  the  wretched  lit- 
tle word  '*  Short"  should  have  a  right  to  in- 
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trade!  Allonby  Short;  **oh  what  a  falling 
off  was  there!*' — If  the  aon  should  have  half 
his  father's  grenius,  he  will  get  an  act  of  par^ 
liament,  and  discard  it  altogether. 

The  prefixing  of  a  little  miserable  name  to 
another  of  the  same  class  is  also  exceedingly 
fashionable  amongst  our  parvenus.  They  seem 
to  think  that  in  names,  as  in  figures,  yalue  in- 
creases tenfold  by  the  addition  of  a  cipher. 
Hence  the  unnatural  and  portentous  union  of 
hideons  monosyllables  on  name-tickets  and 
door-plates,  where  two  ••  low  words  oft  creep 
in  one  dull  line."  Hence  your  White  Sharps, 
your  Ford  Greens,  your  Hall  Gills,  and  other 
appellations  of  the  same  calibre,  which  stare 
you  in  the  face  go  where  yon  will,  and  are 
clung  to  with  a  jealous  tenacity  of  which  the 
Percies  and  Howards  and  Cavendishes  (for 
whom  one  name  is  enough)  never  dream. 
Hence  all  varieties  in  spelling,  devices  to  turn 
the  vulgar  to  the  genteel  by  the  mere  change 
of  a  letter :  *  hence  the  De's  and  the  Fitz's, 
by  which  good  common  English  is  transmog- 
rified into  bad  French,  to  be  mispronounced 
by  the  ignorant  and  laughed  at  by  the  wise, — 
the  deserved  and  inevitable  fate  of  pretension, 
ridiculous  in  every  thing,  and  most  of  all  in 
cottage  names. 


WALKS  IN  THE   COUNTRY. 

THE  SHAW. 

Sept.  9th,  —  A  bright  sunshiny  afternoon. 
What  a  comfort  it  is  to  get  out  again — to  see 
once  more  that  rarily  of  rarities,  a  fine  day! 
We  English  people  are  accused  of  talking 
over-much  of  the  weather;  but  the  weather, 
this  summer,  has  forced  [»eople  to  talk  of  it. 
Summer!  did  I  say?  Oh!  season  most  un- 
worthy of  that  sweet,  sunny  name !  Season 
of  coldness  and  cloudinesfi,  of  gloom  and  rain! 
A  worse  November! — for  in  November  the 
days  are  short ;  and  shut  up  in  a  warm  room, 
liffhted  by  that  household  sun,  a  lamp,  one 
fepls  through  the  long  evenings  comfortably 
independent  of  the  out-of-door  tempests.    But 

♦  Ir  is  a  pity  ihnt  the  hero  of  Mr.  Lnmb's  nxretlent 
fsirre,  •*  Mr.  11.'*  did  not  pompm  a  little  of  thia  iwrt  of 
ingenuity.  I  nm  ronvinced  that  the  oddiiion  or  omis- 
sion nf  n  few  letters,  or  even  the  transposition,  the 
makinir  an  nnaErrnm  nf  the  word,  or  f^omo  aiirh  quip 
or  quiddity,  would  have  ronvertod  "  lIo^'s-flrMh"  into 
a  verv  respertable  appellnlion.  Did  not  Miaa  Han- 
nah K.  for  instnnre.make  herself  at  once  ^(^nieel  and 
happy  by  merely  sirikinfi:  out  the  first  letter  and  the 
hst — vile  UBeless  n»piraief<7  And  di<l  not  Martha  D. 
beeotne  a  fashionable  lad\r  nt  a  stroke  by  one  b»»ld 
erraliim,  "for  Martha  read  Matilda"  in  the  first  leaf 
of  that  dompsltc  reijisfcr  the  family  Bible?  There  is 
nothing  s/>  ingenious  under  the  sun  os  your  i;ennine 
name'Coiner!  A  forsrer  by  profession  is  lew  dexter- 
ous, a  ront-of-arms  maker  less  imagioative.  It  is  the 
very  triumph  of  invention. 


though  we  may  have,  and  did  bare,  fires  all 
throiigh  the  dog-days,  there  is  no  shutting  out 
day-light ;  and  sixteen  hours  of  rain,  pattering 
against  the  windows  and  dripping  from  the 
eaves — sixteen  hours  of  rain,  not  merely  andi« 
ble  but  visible,  for  seven  days  in  the  week-— 
would  be  enough  to  exhaost  the  patience  of 
Job  or  Grizzel ;  especially  if  Job  were  a  farm« 
er,  and  Grizzel  a  country  gentlewoman.  Never 
was  known  such  a  season !  Hay  swimming, 
cattle  drowning,  fruit  rotting,  corn  spoiling! 
and  that  naughty  river  the  Loddon,  who  never 
can  take  Puff *s  advice,  and  **  keep  between 
its  banks,^'  running  about  the  country,  fields* 
roads,  gardens  and  houses,  like  maa !  The 
weather  would  be  talked  of.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  easy  to  talk  of  any  thing  else.  A  friend 
of  mine  having  occasion  to  write  me  a  letter, 
thought  it  worth  abusing  in  rhyme,  and  be- 
pommelled  it  through  three  pages  of  Bath- 
Guide  verse;  of  which  I  subjoin  a  speci- 
men:— 

••  Aaunrias  sureljr  rtignt  over  the  world, 

AncI  of  late  be  his  woier-pot  strangely  has  twirled; 

Or  he's  taken  a  cullender  up  by  mistake. 

And  unceasingly  dips  it  in  some  mighty  lake; 

Though  it  is  not  in  Lethe — for  who  con  forget 

The  annoyance  of  getting  most  thoroughly  well 

It  4nu6t  be  in  the  river  called  Siyx,  I  declare. 

For  the  moment  it  drizzles  it  makes  the  men  swear. 

'  It  did  rain  trvmorrow,"  is  crowing  good  grammar; 

Vaoxhall  and  camp^iools  have  been  brought  to  the 

hammer ; 
A  pony*gondota  is  all  T  can  keep. 
And  I  use  my  umbrella  and  pattens  in  sleep: 
Row  out  of  my  window,  whene'er  *lis  my  whim 
To  visit  a  friend,  and  just  ask  'Can  you  swim  V* 

So  far  my  friend. f  In  short,  whether  in  prose 
or  in  verse,  every  body  railed  at  the  weather. 
But  this  is  over  now.  The  sun  has  come  to 
dry  the  world  ;  mud  is  turned  into  dost;  rivere 
have  retreated  to  their  proper  limits ;  farmers 
have  left  off  grumbling;  and  we  are  about  to 
take  a  walk,  as  usual,  as  far  as  the  Shaw,  a 
pretty  wood  about  a  mile  off.  But  one  of  our 
companions  being  a  stranger  to  the  gentle 
reader,  we  mnst  do  him  the  honour  of  an  In- 
troduction. 

Dogs,  when  they  are  sure  of  having  their 
own  way,  have  sometimes  ways  as  odd  as 

t  This  friend  of  mine  is  a  person  of  great  quicknea 
and  talent,  who.  if  she  were  not  a  beauty  and  a  wo> 
man  of  fbrinne — that  is  to  sov,  if  she  were  prompted 
by  either  of  those  two  powerful  tthnuU,  want  of  mo* 
nev  or  waniof  ndmiroiion.  to  lake  due  paiifs, — would 
inevitably  become  a  clever  writer.  As  it  is,  her  notes 
and  jfUT  d'rfprif,  struck  tjfT  d  trait  de  plyme,  have 
preat  point  ond  nenlness.  Take  Ihe  following  billet, 
which  formed  the  label  to  a  chmed  bosket,  containing 
the  ponderous  present  alluded  lo^  lost  Michaelmaa 
Day:  — 

"  To  Min  M 
'When  this  ynu  see 
Remember  me,' 
Was  long  a  phrase  in  use ; 
And  so  I  send 
To  you,  dear  friend, 
Mvpn>xy.   'What?'    A  •«-•'" 
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those  of  the  tinrurred  uiifeathered  animals, 
who  walk  OD  two  legs,  and  talk,  and  are  call- 
ed rntional.  My  beautiful  white  greyhound, 
Mayflower,*  for  instance,  is  as  whimsical  as 
the  finest  lady  in  the  land.  Amongst  her  other 
fancies,  she  has  taken  a  violent  afl'ection  for 
a  most  hideons  stray  dog,  who  made  his  ap- 
pearance here  about  six  months  ago,  and  con- 
trived to  pick  up  a  living  in  the  village,  one 
can  hardly  tell  how.  Now  appealing  to  the 
charity  of  old  Rachel  Strong,  the  laundress 
. — a  dog-lover  by  profession ;  now  winning  a 
meal  from  the  light-footed  and  open-hearted 
lasses  at  the  Rose ;  now  standing  on  his  hind- 
legs,  to  extort  by  sheer  beggary  a  scanty  mor- 
ael  from  some  pair  of  **  drouthy  cronies,"  or 
solitary  drover,  discussing  his  dinner  or  sup- 
per on  the  alehouse-bench ;  now  catching  a 
mouthful,  flung  to  him  in  pure  contempt  by 
some  scornful  prentleman  of  the  shoulder-knot, 
mounted  on  his  throne,  the  coach-box,  whose 
notice  he  had  attracted  by  dint  of  ugliness; 
now  sharing  the  commons  of  Master  Keep  the 
shoemaker's  pigs;  now  succeeding  to  the  re- 
version of  the  well-gnawed  bone  of  Master 
Brown  the  shopkeeper's  fierce  house-dog; 
now  filching  the  skim-milk  of  Dame  Wheel- 
er's cat: — spit  at  by  the  cat;  worried  by  the 
mastitf;  chased  by  the  pigs;  screamed  at  by 
the  dame;  stormed  at  by  the  shoemaker; 
flogged  by  the  shopkeeper;  teazed  by  all  the 
children,  and  scouted  by  all  the  animals  of  the 
parish ; — but  yet  living  through  his  griefs,  and 
bearing  them  patiently,  **  for  sufferance  is  the 
badge  of  all  his  tribe;'' — and' even  seeming  to 
find,  in  an  occasional  full  meal,  or  a  glenm  of 
aonshine,  or  a  wisp  of  dry  straw  on  which  to 
repose  his  sorry  carcase,  some  comfort  in  his 
disconsolate  condition. 

In  this  plight  was  he  found  by  May,  the 
moat  high-blooded  and  aristocratic  of  grey- 
hounds; and  from  this  plight  did  May  rescue 
him;  —  invited  him  into  her  territory,  the  sta- 
ble; resisted  all  attempts  to  turn  him  out;  re- 
instated him  there,  in  spite  of  maid  and  boy, 
and  mistress,  and  master;  wore  out  every 
body's  opposition,  by  the  activity  of  her  pro- 
tection, and  the  pertinacity  of  her  self-will; 
made  him  sharer  of  her  bed  and  of  her  mess ; 
and,  finally,  established  him  as  one  of  the 
family  as  firmly  as  herself. 

Dash— for  he  has  even  won  himself  a  name 
amongst  us;  before  he  was  anonymous— Dash 
is  a  sort  of  a  kind  of  a  spaniel ;  at  least  there 
is  in  his  mongrel  composition  some  sign  of 
that  beautiful  race.  Besides  his  ugliness, 
which  is  of  the  worst  sort — that  is  to  say,  the 
shabbiest — he  has  a  limp  on  one  leg  that  gives 
a  peculiarly  one-sided   awkwardness  to  his 

fait;  but  independently  of  his  great  merit  in 
eing  May's  pet,  he  has  other  merits  which 
eerve  to  account  for  that  phenomenon — being, 
beyond  all  comparison,  tne  most  faithful,  at- 
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tached,  and  affectionate  animal  that  I  have 
ever  known ;  and  that  is  saying  much.  He 
seems  to  think  it  necessary  to  atone  for  his 
ugliness  by  extra  good  conduct,  and  does  so 
dance  on  his  lame  leg,  and  so  wag  his  scrub- 
by tail,  that  it  does  any  one  who  has  a  taste 
for  happiness  good  to  look  at  him — so  that  he 
may  now  he  said  to  stand  on  his  own  footing. 
We  are  all  rather  ashamed  of  him  when 
strangers  come  in  the  way,  and  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  explain  that  be  is  May's  pet;  but 
amongst  ourselves,  and  those  who  are  used  to 
his  appearance,  he  has  reached  the  point  of 
favouritism  in  his  own  person.  I  have,  in 
common  with  wiser  women,  the  feminine 
weakness  of  loving  whatever  loves  me — and 
therefore,  I  like  Dash.  His  master  has  found 
out  that  he  is  a  capital  finder,  and  in  spite  of 
his  lameness  will  hunt  a  field  or  beat  a  cover 
with  any  spaniel  in  England— and,  therefore, 
he  likes  Dash.  The  boy  has  fought  a  battle 
in  defence  of  his  beauty,  with  another  boy, 
bigger  than  himself,  and  beat  his  opponent 
most  handsomely  —  and,  therefore,  he  likes 
Dash  ;  and  the  maids  like  him,  or  pretend  to 
like  him,  because  we  do — as  is  the  fashion  of 
that  pliant  and  imitative  class.  And  now 
Dash  and  May  follow  us  everywhere,  and 
are  going  with  us  to  the  Shaw,  as  I  said  be- 
fore— or  rather  to  the  cottage  by  the  Shaw,  to 
bespeak  milk  and  butter  of  our  little  dairy- 
woman,  Hannah  Bint  — a  housewifely  occu- 
pation, to  which  we  owe  some  of  our  plea- 
aantest  rambles. 

And  now  we  pass  the  sunny,  dusty  village 
street — who  would  have  thought,  a  month 
ago,  that  we  should  complain  of  sun  and  dust 
again!  —  and  turn  the  corner  where  the  two 
great  oaks  hang  so  beautifully  over  the  clear 
deep  pond,  mixing  their  cool  green  shadows 
with  tne  bright  blue  sky,  and  the  white  clouds 
that  flit  over  it ;  and  loiter  at  the  wheeler's 
shop,  always  picturesque,  with  its  tools,  and 
its  work,  and  its  materials,  all  so  various  in 
form,  and  so  harmonious  in  colour;  and  its 
noisy,  merry  workmen,  hammering  and  sing- 
ing, and  making  a  various  harmony  also.  The 
shop  is  rather  empty  to-day,  for  its  usual  in- 
mates are  busy  on  the  green  beyond  the  pond 
—  one  set  building  a  cart,  another  painting  a 
wagon.  And  then  we  leave  the  village  quite 
behind,  and  proceed  slowly  up  the  cool,  quiet 
lane,  between  tall  hedge-rows  of  the  darkest 
verdure,  overshadowing  banks  green  and  fresh 
as  an  emerald. 

Not  so  quick  as  I  expected,  though  —  for 
they  are  shooting  here  to-day,  as  Dash  and  I 
have  both  discovered :  he  with  great  delight, 
for  a  gun  to  him  is  as  a  trumpet  to  a  war- 
horse  ;  I  with  no  less  annoyance,  for  1  don't 
think  that  a  partridge  itself,  barring  the  acci- 
dent of  being  killed,  can  be  more  startled  than 
I  at  that  abominable  explosion.  Dash  has 
certainly  better  blood  in  his  veins  than  any 
one  would  guess  to  look  at  him.    He  even 
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shows  some  inclination  to  elope  into  the  fields, 
in  poTsnit  of  those  noisy  iniqaities.  But  he 
is  an  orderly  person  after  all,  and  a  word  has 
checked  him. 

Ah !  here  is  a  shriller  din  mingling  with  the 
small  artillery— a  shriller  and  more  continu- 
ous. We  are  not  yet  arrived  within  sight  of 
Master  Weston^s  cottage,  snugly  hidden  be- 
hind a  clump  of  elms ;  but  we  are  in  full  bear- 
ing of  Dame  Weston's  tongue,  raised  as  usual 
to  scolding-pitch.  The  Westons  are  new  ar- 
rivals in  our  neighbourhood,  and  the  first  thing 
heard  of  them  was  a  complaint  from  the  wife 
to  our  magistrate  of  her  hosband's  beating 
her:  it  was  a  regular  charge  of  assault — an 
information  in  full  form.  A  most  piteous  case 
did  Dame  Weston  make  of  it,  softening  her 
voice  for  the  nonce  into  a  shrill  tremulous 
whine,  and  exciting  the  pity  and  anger — pity 
towards  herself,  anger  towards  her  husband — 
of  the  whole  female  world,  pitiful  and  indig- 
nant as  the  female  world  is  wont  to  be  on 
such  occasions.  Every  woman  in  the  parish 
railed  at  Master  Weston;  and  poor  Master 
Weston  was  summoned  to  attend  the  bench 
on  the  ensuing  Saturday,  and  answer  the 
charge ;  and  such  was  the  clamour  abroad  and 
at  home,  that  the  unlucky  culprit,  terrified  at 
the  sound  of  a  warrant  and  a  constable,  ran 
away,  and  was  not  heard  of  for  a  fortnight. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  discovered, 
and  brought  to  the  bench ;  and  Dame  Weston 
again  told  her  story,  and,  as  before,  on  the 
full  cry.  She  had  no  witnesses,  and  the 
bruises  of  which  she  made  complaint  had 
disappeared,  and  there  were  no  women  pre- 
sent to  make  common  cause  with  the  sex. 
Still,  however,  the  general  feeling  was  against 
Master  Weston ;  and  it  would  have  gone  hard 
with  him  when  he  was  called  in,  if  a  most 
unexpected  witness  had  not  risen  up  in  his 
favour.  His  wife  had  brought  in  her  arms  a 
little  girl  shout  eighteen  months  old,  partly 
perhaps  to  move  compassion  in  her  favour; 
for  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms  is  al- 
ways an  object  that  excites  kind  feelings. 
The  little  girl  had  looked  shy  and  frightened, 
and  had  been  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  during  her 
mother's  examination ;  but  she  no  sooner  saw 
her  father,  from  whom  she  had  been  a  fort- 
night separated,  than  she  clapped  her  hands, 
and  laughed,  and  cried,  '*  Daddy !  daddy !" 
and  sprang  into  his  arms,  and  hung  round  his 
neck,  and  covered  him  with  kisses  — again 
shouting,  '*  Daddy,  come  home !  daddy !  dad- 
dy!"—  and  finally  nestled  her  little  head  in 
his  bosom,  with  a  fulness  of  contentment,  an 
assurance  of  tenderness  and  protection  such  as 
no  wife-beating  tyrant  ever  did  inspire,  or  ever 
could  inspire  since  the  days  of  King  Solomon. 
Our  magistrates  acted  in  the  very  spirit  of  the 
Jewish  monarch :  they  accepted  the  evidence 
)f  nature,  and  dismissed  the  complaint.  And 
•iubsequent  events  have  fully  justified  their 
decision ;  Mistress  Weston  proving  not  only 


renowned  for  the  feminine  accomplishment  of 
scolding  (tongue-banging,  it  is  called  in  oar 
parts,  a  compound  word  which  deaerves  to  be 
Greek),  but  actually  herself  addicted  to  ad- 
ministering the  conjugal  discipline,  the  inflic- 
tion of  which  she  was  pleased  to  impute  to 
her  luckless  husband. 

Now  we  cross  the  stile,  and  walk  up  the 
fields  to  the  Shaw.  How  beautifully  green 
this  pasture  looks !  and  how  finely  the  evening 
sun  glances  between  the  boles  of  that  clump 
of  trees,  beach,  and  ash,  and  aspen !  and  how 
sweet  the  hedge-rows  are  with  woodbine  and 
wild  Bcabins,  or,  as  the  country  people  call 
it,  the  gipsy-rose !  Here  is  little  Dolly  Wes- 
ton, the  unconscious  witness,  with  cheeks  as 
red  as  a  real  rose,  tottering  up  the  path  to 
meet  her  father.  And  here  is  the  carroty* 
polled  urchin,  George  Coper,  returning  from 
work,  and  singing  ^*  Home !  sweet  Home  !*' 
at  the  top  of  his  voice ;  and  then,  when  the 
notes  prove  too  high  for  him,  continuing  the 
air  in  a  whistle,  until  he  has  turned  the  im- 
passable comer;  then  taking  up  again  the 
song  and  the  words,  **  Home !  sweet  Home  !*' 
and  looking  as  if  his  felt  their  full  import, 
ploughboy  though  he  be.  And  so  he  does ; 
for  he  is  one  of  a  large,  an  honest,  a  kind,  and 
an  industrious  fiimily,  where  all  goes  well, 
and  where  the  poor  ploughboy  is  sure  of  find- 
ing cheerful  faces  and  coarse  coroforto— all 
that  he  has  learned  to  desire.  Oh,  to  be  as 
cheaply  and  as  thoroughly  contented  as  George 
Coper !  All  hia  luxuries,  a  crtcket-mateh  !— 
all  his  wante  satisfied  in  ^  home !  sweet 
home !" 

Nothing  but  noises  to-day !  They  are  clears 
ing  Farmer  Brooke's  great  bean-field,  and  cry- 
ing the  '^  Harvest  Home  !**  in  a  chorus,  before 
which  all  other  sounds — the  song,  the  scolding, 
the  gunnery^ fade  away,  and  become  faint 
echoes.  A  pleasant  noise  is  that!  though, 
for  one's  ears'  sake,  one  makes  some  haste  to 
^t  away  from  it.  And  here,  in  happy  time, 
is  that  pretty  wood,  the  Shaw,  with  its  bread 
path-way,  its  tengled  dingles,  its  nuto  and  ila 
honeysuckles;— and,  carrying  away  a  fagot 
of  those  sweetest  flowers,  we  reach  Hannah 
6int*s :  of  whom,  and  of  whose  doings  we 
shall  say  more  another  time. 


Note, — Poor  Dash  is  also  dead.  We  did 
not  keep  him  long,  indeed  I  believe  that  he 
died  of  the  transition  from  starvation  to  good 
feed,  as  dangerous  to  a  dog's  stomach  and  to 
most  stomachs,  as  the  less  agreeable  change 
from  good  feed  to  starvation.  He  has  been 
succeeded  in  place  and  favour  by  another  Dash, 
not  less  amiable  in  demeanour  and  far  more 
creditable  in  appearance,  bearing  no  small  re- 
semblanre  to  the  pet  spaniel  of  my  friend 
Master  Dinely,  he  who  stole  the  bone  nrom  the 
magpies,  and  who  figures  as  the  first  Dash  of 
this  volume.    Let  not  the  unwary  reader  opioe^ 
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that  in  Msigninff  the  same  name  to  three  seve- 
lal  indlviduala,  1  am  actins  as  an  humble  imi- 
tator of  the  ioimitable  writer  who  has  g;iTen 
immortality  to  the  Peppera  and  the  Moatarda, 
on  the  one  hand ;  or  showing  a  poverty  of  in- 
-veotton  or  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
bead<Toll  of  canine  appellations  on  the  other. 
I  merely  with  my  usual  scrupulous  fidelity 
take  the  names  as  I  find  them.  The  fact  is, 
that  half  the  handsome  spaniels  in  England  are 
called  Dash,  just  as  half  the  tall  footmen  are 
called  Thomas.  The  name  belongs  to  the 
ep^eies.  Sitting  in  an  open  carriage  one  day 
last  summer  at  the  door  of  a  farm-house  where 
my  father  had  aome  buainess,  I  saw  a  noble 
and  beautiful  animal  of  this  kind  lying  in 
great  state  and  laainess  on  the  steps,  and  felt 
an  immediate  desire  to  make  acquaintance  with 
him.  My  father,  who  had  had  the  same  fancy, 
iiad  patted  him  and  called  him  **  poor  fellow'^ 
in  passing,  without  eliciting  the  smallest  no- 
tice in  return.  **  Dash  !**  cried  I  at  a  venture, 
**  good  Dash !  noble  Dash !"  and  up  he  started 
in  a  moment,  making  but  one  spring  from  the 
door  into  tbegig.  Of  course  I  waa  right  in 
ray  gness.   T%e  gentleman's  name  waa  Dash. 
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Or  all  the  aeaaona  for  marriagea  that  I  have 
erer  known,  this  wet,  dirty,  snowy,  frosty 
winter,  (of  18S9)  with  its  hot  fits  and  its  cold 
fita,  and  its  fogs  that  were  neither  hot  nor  cold, 
Irat  a  happy  mixture  of  all  the  evila  of  both — 
chilly  as  sleet,  stifling  as  steam  ;^-of  all  sea- 
sons, this,  which  having  murderously  slaugh- 
tered two  hundred  head  of  fine  geraniums,  my 
property,  I  set  down  as  fatal  !^-of  all  the  aea- 
aona that  1  remember,  this  has  been  the  most 
fertile  in  marriages.  Half  the  belles  in  our 
neighbourhood  have  disappeared,— not  whisk- 
ed away  by  fraud  or  force,  as  Lovelace  carried 
ofiT  Clarissa,  but  decorously  wooed  and  won, 
as  Sir  Charles  Grandison  wedded  Miss  Byron. 
Still  they  are  gone.  On  Monday,  a  rich  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  drives  away  to  Paris  with 
one  county  beauty;  on  Tuesday  a  dashing 
Captain  of  Hussars  sets  out  for  Florence  with 
•nether;  on  Wednesday  a  third  glides  quietly 
away  to  a  country  parsonage  with  her  hand- 
sonoe  bridegroom,  a  young  clergyman.  Balls 
and  concerts  are  spangled  with  silver  favours ; 
white  gloves  are  your  only  present ;  the  pretty 
noptial  tarda  knotted  together  with  satin  rib- 
bon, fly  about  like  so  many  doves ;  and  bride- 
cake is  in  such  abundance,  that  even  the  little 
boya  and  girls  at  home  for  the  holidays,  char- 
Icved  gluttona  aa  they  are,  cry,  **  Hold, 
enough  !*' 

TlH^rc  is  no  end  to  the  shapes  in  which 
matrimony  meets  ^ou.  Miss  A.'s  servant 
comes  to  you  wanting  a  plaec^her  mistress 


is  going  to  be  married !  Mr.  B.'s  hunters  are 
on  sale — ^thelr  master  is  going  to  be  married  ! 
The  dress-maker  wonH  undertake  to  make  a 
new  gown  under  a  fortnight  —  Lady  C.  is 
going  to  be  married !  The  Grove  is  taken  by 
a  Mr.  D.,  of  whom  nobody  knows  any  thing 
— except  that  he  is  going  to  be  married  !  Nay, 
marriagea  iostle :  my  worthy  friend  the  Rec- 
tor of  Ashley,  a  most  popular  person  at  all 
times,  and  certainly  the  favourite  marrier  of 
the  county,  was  wanted  to  tie  the  hymeneal 
knot  the  same  morning  by  two  couples  who 
live  forty  miles  apart;  and  Sir  Edward  E.*8 
wedding  has  been  delayed  for  a  fortnight,  be- 
cause that  grand  minister  to  the  '*  pride,  pomp, 
and  circumstance  of  glorious**  bridals,  the 
coachmaker,  was  going  to  be  married  himself! 

Nothing  but  wedding  parties  are  heard  of 
hereabouts ;  not  to  be  engaged  to  two  or  three 
would  be  a  sad  loss  of  caste  and  of  conse- 
quence. I,  for  my  own  part,  have  been  invited 
by  half  a  dozen  young  ladies  to  see  them  ex- 
cnange  their  freedom  **  for  a  name  and  for  a 
ring,*'  and  am  jnst  returned  from  the  most 
magnificent  espousala  that  have  been  cele- 
brated even  in  this  season  of  wedlock. 

One  of  the  most  disttngruished  and  remarka- 
ble persons  in  these  parts,  not  very  fruitful  of 
celebrated  personages,  is  undoubtedly  my  fair 
friend  Miss  Philippa  Wren,  of  Wrenanest  in 
this  county,— a  laoy  well  known  through  the 
neighbourhood,  not  merely  because  she  is  an 
heiress  of  good  family,  and  heiresses  of  any 
sort  are  rarities  everywhere,  nor  because  she 
is  amiable  and  accomplished,  as  the  newspa- 
pers say  of  heiresses  and  of  young  ladies  in 
general ;  but  for  a  quality  proper  and  peculiar 
to  her  own  individual  person, — that  quality  in 
short,  which  has  procured  for  her  the  universal 
cognomen  of  little  Miss  Wren. 

Partly,  no  doubt,  this  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic may  have  belonged  to  her  by  iniierit- 
ance.  The  Wrens  have  been  a  tiny  race  from 
generation  to  generation,  gradually  diminish- 
ing in  size  and  stature,  tapering  away  like  the 
point  of  a  pyramid,  until  they  reached  the  very 
climax  of  smallness  in  the  person  of  their  fair 
descendant,  the  least  woman,  not  to  be  quite  a 
dwarf,  that  ever  was  seen  out  of  Lilliput. 

When  bom  it  was  such  a  fairy,  that  nurses, 
doctors,  aunts  and  grandmammas,  almost  lost 
the  fear  of  rearing  in  the  perplexity  of  dress- 
ing it,  flung  away  the  superb  baby-linen  in 
despair,  and  were  fain  to  wrap  the  young 
stranger  in  cotton,  nntil  the  apparel  of  a  neigh- 
bouring doll  could  be  borrowed  for  its  service. 
All  the  gossips  gazed,  marvelled,  and  admired, 
and  as  time  wore  on,  and  the  little  lady  of  the 
manor  grew  older,  without,  as  it  seemed, 
growing  bigger,  the  admiration  increased. 
Every  epoch  of  infancy  was  a  freah  theme  of 
village  wonder.  Walking  and  talking  as- 
sumed, in  her  case,  the  form  of  miracles ;  and 
that  auch  an  atom  should  cut  teeth  seemed 
little  less  incredible  than  that  Richard  should 
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be  born  vf\l\\  them.  All  throogh  her  child- 
hood, the  tiny  heiress  passed,  with  every 
stranj^er  that  saw  her,  for  a  rare  specimen  of 
precocious  talent,  was  my-deared,  petted,  fon- 
dled and  noticed  at  eighteen,  and  might  now 
at  fiye-and-tweoty,  sink  at  least  fifteen  years 
of  her  ajore  with  perfect  impunity,  in  any  com- 
pany in  Europe. 

Such  a  deception,  however,  is  the  farthest 
thing  possible  from  her  desire.  She  would 
rather,  if  one  of  the  two  evils  must  be  endured, 
look  fifteen  years  older.  Shrewd,  quick-wit- 
ted, keen  and  capable  on  all  other  points,  the 
peculiarity  of  her  person  has  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  influenced  her  character 
and  her  destiny.  The  sole  object  of  her  am- 
bition, **  vaulting  ambition  that  overleaps  it- 
self,*' is  to.  be  great  (I  use  the  word  in  the 
purely  primitive  sense,  large,  big,  and  tall)  in 
despite  of  natnre.  Even  that  ambitious  fowl, 
a  she-bantam,  does  not  imitate  more  absurdly 
the  magnificent  demeanour  of  a  Poland  hen, 
than  poor  Miss  Wren  emulates  the  superb  and 
dignified  graces  of  her  next  neighbour.  Miss 
Stork,  a  grenadier  of  a  woman,  who  labours 
under  the  converse  misfortune  to  that  which 
has  befallen  herself,  and  stands  six  feet  with- 
out her  shoes.  Never  was  erectness  so  ex- 
emplary and  unrelaxing.  A  poker  seems  to 
fioke  when  compared  with  her  perpendicu- 
arity.  Governesses  and  dancing-masters  re- 
versed, in  her  case,  their  usual  lectures,  com- 
plained of  her  inflexible  uprightness,  and 
scolded  her  for  holding  up  her  head.  She 
r\  nstantly  perches  herself  on  the  highest  chair 
m  the  room,  and  stands,  walks,  and  dances  on 
tiptoe, — a  process,  which,  like  most  attempts 
to  seem  what  we  are  not,  only  serves  to  make 
her  calamity  the  more  remarkable. 

In  her  dress  she  practises  the  same  manoeu- 
vres with  the  same  ill  success;  wears  very 
high  bonnets  with  very  high  plumes ;  piles  as 
many  flowers  upon  her  head  as  might  serve 
to  deck  a  may-pole ;  bas  heels  to  her  boots, 
false  bottoms  to  her  slippers;  and  punctually 
follows,  in  the  rest  of  her  equipment,  the 
fashion  of  her  above-mentioned  neighbour. 
Miss  Stork,  the  ultimate  object  of  her  ambi- 
tion. Frills,  collars,  flounces,  and  trimmings 
of  all  sorts  are  made  exactly  after  her  pattern, 
deducting  no  inch  of  fulness  or  atom  of  width ; 
so  that,  the  fair  model  Miss  Stork  herself 
being  by  no  means  sparing  of  adornments,  her 
poor  little  imitator  looks  like  a  mere  bundle 
of  finery,  an  abridgment  of  the  reigning  fa- 
shion, and  makes  pretty  much  such  a  figure 
as  a  well-sized  puppet  might  exhibit,  if  dressed 
in  an  extempore  suit  of  woman's  clothes  cut 
shorter  for  the  occasion.  Remonstrance  is 
quite  out  of  the  question.  Even  the  omnipo- 
tent dictum  of  a  French  milliner,  and  the  oily 
flattery  of  a  lady's  maid  have  been  tried  in 
vain  on  Miss  Wren.  She  turned  ofl*  her  shoe- 
maker for  unpalatable  praise  of  her  little  foot, 
for  which,  indeed,  the  ramous  **  glass  slipper" 


of  the  Fairy  Tales  would  hardly  have  been 
small  enough ;  and  cashiered  a  conseientioos 
mantua-maker  for  offering  to  deduct  a  sove- 
reign in  the  price  of  a  satin  cloak  in  conside* 
ration  of  its  shortness.  What  worse  could 
she  have  done  had  the  lady  of  the  needle  been 
wholly  honest,  snd  deducted  two  sovereigns* 
as  well  she  might,  from  the  Beven-guineii 
cloak  ?  I  do  think  she  would  have  brought 
an  action  for  libel. 

She  inhabits  large  houses;  sits  on  great 
chairs ;  rides  high  horses ;  has  a  Newfound- 
land dog  for  a  pet;  and  drives  a  huge  h^avy 
landau,  where  she  is  perched  between  a  tall 
footman  and  a  fat  coachman,  and  looks,  when 
one  catches  sight  of  her,  something  like  a 
minnow  between  a  salmon  and  a  turbot,  or  a 
goldfinch  between  a  peacock  and  a  goose. 
The  bigger  the  thing,  the  more  she  aflfects  it : 
plays  on  the  organ,  although  the  chords  era 
as  unreachable  to  her  delicate  fingers,  as  Gul- 
liver found  those  of  his  instrument  at  Brob- 
dignag;  paints  at  an  easel  so  high  that  she  is 
forced  to  stand  on  steps ;  and  professes  to  read 
comfortably  from  no  oook  smaller  than  a  folio, 
though  it  is  morally  certain  that  she  must 
walk  backwards  and  forwards  to  compass  the 
page.  The  slender  jessamine  hand,  written 
with  a  crowquill  on  pink  note  paper,  which 
some  fine  ladies  cultivate  so  successfully,  is 
her  aversion :  her  letters  are  substantial  speci- 
mens of  stationery,  written  in  a  huge  text 
hand  on  thick  extra-post  paper,  and  sealed 
with  a  coat  of  arms  as  big  as  a  crown  piece^ 
^  which  magnificent  seal,  by  the  way,  de- 
pending by  a  chain  that  might  lock  a  wagon- 
wheel,  from  a  watch  of  her  maternal  grand- 
father as  big  as  a  saucer,  she  constantly  wears 
about  her  person. 

In  flowers  her  taste  is  of  equal  magnitade* 
Dahlias,  sunflowers,  hollyhocks,  and  tree- 
roses,  together  with  the  whole  tribe  of  majorg 
{minors^  of  course,  she  avoids  and  detests,) 
and  all  those  shrubs  and  creepers  whose  blo^ 
soms  are  out  of  reach,  are  her  favourites.  She 
will  dangle  a  bush  of  rhododendron  or  axalea 
in  her  hand,  and  wear  a  magnolia  in  her  bosom 
for  a  nosegay.  In  her  love  of  space,  her  de* 
sire  for  *^  ample  room  and  verge  enough,"  she 
has  done  her  best  to  convert  her  pretty  place 
of  Wrensnest  into  a  second  edition  of  Timon^e 
Villa,  ^^Her  pond  an  ocean,  her  parterre  a 
down,"  and  in  her  passion  for  gr»at  efiecta 
would  think  no  more  of  moving  an  oak  of  a 
century  old  from  its  native  forest  thsn  I  should 
of  transplanting  a  daisy.  Cloud-capt  mono- 
tains,  inaccessible  rocks,  and  the  immeasura- 
ble ocean,  are  the  only  prospecta  for  her;  she 
raves  of  the  stupendous  scenery  of  AmsTica, 
and  will  certainly  some  day  or  other  make  a 
journey  of  pleasure  to  the  Andes  or  the  Cor^ 
dilleras. 

As  in  nature,  so  in  art,  the  grand  is  ber 
standard  of  excellence.  Coloesal  statues,  and 
pictures  larger  than  life  she  delights  in;  wor* 
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ships  MsrtiDY  adores  Michael  Angelotprefere 
St.  Peter's  to  the  Parthenon,  and  the  rarnese 
Hercules  to  the  Apollo  Belvidere.  When  she 
dies,  she  will  desire  a  pyramid  for  her  naaoso- 
leom.  The  dome  of  St.  Patirs,  which  served 
her  celehrsted  namesake,  would  hardly  satisfy 
her  ambition. — But  why  do  I  talk  of  tombs 
and  of  namesakes  1  Am  I  not  jast  come  from 
the  weddinff  breakfast  1  and  is  not  "Little 
Miss  Wren"  Miss  Wren  no  longer  1  'Even 
while  I  write,  bells  are  ringinfir,  horses  pranc- 
ing, bridemaids  simpering,  and  wedding-cake 
travelling  nine  times  through  the  Baroness 
Blankenhausen^s  fairy  ring. 

The  bridegroom  is  a  fair  well-conditioned 
Saxon,  six  feet  three  inches  high,  and  broad 
in  proportion,  with  a  superb  genealogical  tree, 
quarterings  innumerable,  and  an  estate  by  no 
means  suitable  to  his  dimensions :  for  the  rest, 
remarkable  for  nothing  except  his  great  turn 
for  silence,*  the  number  of  segars  which  he 

fluffs  away  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  two 
ittle  Marlborough  spaniels  which  he  is  ac- 
castomed  to  carry  about  in  his  coat-pockets. 
I  liope  be  won*t  put  his  wife  there.  Really 
the  temptation  will  be  strong ;  but  the  Baron 
is  a  giant  of  grace,  a  well-mannered  monster; 
and  to  judffe  from  the  carefulness  and  delicacy 
with  which  he  lifted  his  fair  bride  over  a  pud- 
dle in  the  chnrch-^ard,  to  save  her  white  satin 
shoes  (she  protesting  all  the  time  against  such 
a  display  of  his  gallantry,  and  declaring  that 
she  could  have  stept  over  the  pool  had  it  been 
twice  as  wide), — to  judge  from  the  coup  d'es- 
sai in  husbandship,  I  see  no  cause  to  doubt 
that  he  will  treat  my  friend  as  tenderly  and 
gingerly,  as  if  he  were  a  little  girl  of  six  years 
old,  and  the  fair  Phiilippa  his  first  wax  doll. 

*  Pef*t)nt  of  the  larver  tize  are  oflen  very  tilent. 
An  ingenioiM  friend  of  roioe  holds  a  theory  that  ihe 
demrame  quantity  of  animal  apirifa  it  originally  dis- 
rriboled  pretty  equally  among*!  men ;  but  that  it  n 
ioat,  abatirbed.  and  diluted  in  people  of  unusual  bulk, 
and  only  shines  forth  in  full  vigour  in  thoae  of  a 
smaller  frame:  as  the  glaaa  of  alcohol,  which  will 
powerfully  impregnate  a  pint  of  water,  will  be 
Bcarrety  perreive<f  in  a  gallon.  For  instance,  (waiv- 
ing particular  axamplea,  of  which  he  brought  many.) 
be  holds  that  a  company  of  light  infantry  would  prove 
fiir  mors  vi various  than  a  troop  of  lifeguards;  and 
has  no  hesitation  in  anerting  that  the  famous  tall 
regiment  of  Frederick  the  Great  must  have  been  the 
dolleat  oart  of  the  whole  Prussian  army.  I  do  not 
answer  li»r  the  truth  of  bis  assertion,  though  my  friend 
makca  oot  a  very  good  case,  as  your  clever  theorist 
seldom  fails  to  do.  right  or  wrong.  Indeed  I  brought 
FatstafT  aa  a  rase  in  point  against  him.  He  admitted 
the  mere  bulk,  the  "  huge  rotundity,'*  and  the  quan- 
tity of  animal  spirits  that  distinguished  the  witty 
kntghi,  **bfit  ibeo/'  added  he,  '*I  am  aura  he  was 
short" 
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HANNAH  BINT. 

The  Shaw,  leading  to  Hannah  Bint's  habi' 
tation,  is,  as  1  perhaps  have  said  before,  a 
very  pretty  mixture  of  wood  and  coppice ;  thai 
is  to  say,  a  tract  of  thirty  or  forty  acres  co- 
vered with  fine  growing  timber — ash,  and  oak, 
and  elm ^very  regularly  planted;  and  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  large  patches  of 
underwood,  hazel,  maple,  birch,  holly,  and 
hawthorn,  woven  into  almost  impenetrable 
thickets  by  long  wreaths  of  the  bramble,  the 
briony,  and  the  hriar-rose,  or  by  the  pliant  and 
twisting  garlands  of  the  wild  honeysuckle. 
In  other  parts,  the  Shaw  is  quite  clear  of  its 
bosky  undergrowth,  and  clothed  only  with 
large  beds  of  feathery  fern,  or  carpets  of  flow- 
ers, primroses,  orchises,  cowslips,  gtound-ivy, 
crane's-bill,  cotton-grass,  Solomon's  seal,  and 
forget-me-not,  crowded  together  with  a  profu- 
sion and  brilliancy  of  colour,  such  as  1  have 
rarely  seen  equalled  even  in  a  garden.  Here 
the  wild  hyacinth  really  enamels  the  ground 
with  its  fresh  and  lovely  purple ;  there, 

**0n  aged  roots,  with  bright  green  nKwaes  clad. 
Dwells  the  wood  sorrel,  with  its  bright  thin  lesvea 
Heart-shaped  and  triply  folded,  and  its  root 
Creeping  like  beaded  coral  ,*  whilst  around 
Flourish  the  copse's  pride,  anemones. 
With  raya  like  ffolden  atuda  on  ivory  laid 
Most  delicate;  but  touched  with  purple  clouds. 
Fit  crown  for  April's  lair  but  changeful  brow." 

The  yariety  is  much  greater  than  I  have  enu- 
merated ;  for  the  ground  is  so  unequal,  now 
swelling  in  gentle  ascents,  now  dimpling  into 
dells  and  hollows,  and  the  soil  so  different  in 
different  parts,  that  the  sylvan  Flora  is  unu- 
sually extensive  and  complete. 

The  season  is,  however,  now  too  late  for 
this  floweriness ;  and  except  the  tufted  wood- 
bines, which  have  continued  in  bloom  during 
the  whole  of  this  lovely  autumn,  and  some 
lingering  garlands  of  the  purple  wild-veitch, 
wreathing  round  the  thickets,  and  uniting  with 
the  ruddy  leaves  of  the  bramble,  and  the  pale 
festoons  of  the  briony,  there  is  little  to  call 
one's  attention  from  the  grander  beauties  of 
the  trees^the  sycamore,  its  broad  leaves  al- 
ready spotted — the  oak,  heavy  with  acorns—* 
and  the  delicate  shining  rind  of  the  weeping 
birch,  **the  lady  of  the  woods,"  thrown  out 
in  strong  relief  from  a  back-ground  of  holly 
and  hawthorn,  each  studded  with  coral  ber- 
ries, and  backed  with  old  beeches,  beginning 
to  assume  the  rich,  tawny  hue  which  makes 
them  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  of  au- 
tumnal trees,  as  the  transparent  freshness  of 
their  young  foliage  is  undoubtedly  the  choic- 
est ornament  of  the  forest  in  spring. 

A  sudden  turn  round  one  of  these  magnifi- 
cent beeches  brings  us  to  the  boundary  of  the 
Shaw,  and  leaning  upon  a  rude  gate,  we  look 
over  an  open  space  of  about  ten  acres  of 
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ground,  still  more  yaried  and  broken  than  that 
which  we  hare  passed,  and  snrrounded  on  all 
sides  by  thick  woodland.  As  a  piece  of  co- 
lour, nothing  can  be  well  finer.  The  ruddy 
glow  of  the  heath-flower,  contrasting,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  the  golden-blossomed  furze— 
on  the  other,  with  a  patch  of  buck-wheat,  of 
which  the  bloom  is  not  past,  although  the 
grain  be  ripening,  the  beautiful  buck-wheat, 
whose  transparent  leaves  and  stalks  are  so 
brightly  tinged  with  yermilion,  while  the  deli- 
cate ptnk-white  of  the  flower,  a  paler  persi- 
caria,  has  a  feathery  fall,  at  once  so  rich  and 
so  graceful,  and  a  fresh  and  reviving  odour, 
like  that  of  birch  trees  in  the  dew  of  a  May 
evening.  The  bank  that  surmounts  this  at- 
tempt at  cultivation  is  crowned  with  the  late 
foxglove  and  the  stately  mullein ;  the  pasture 
of  which  so  great  a  part  of  the  waste  consists, 
looks  as  green  as  an  emerald ;  a  clear  pond, 
with  the  bright  sky  reflected  in  it,  lets  light 
into  the  picture:  the  white  cottage  of  the 
keeper  peeps  from  the  opposite  coppice ;  and 
the  vine-covered  dwelling  of  Hannah  Bint 
rises  from  amidst  the  pretty  garden,  which 
lies  bathed  in  the  sunshine  around  it. 

The  living  and  moving  accessories  are  ^11 
in  keeping  with  the  cheerfulness  and  repose 
of  the  landscape.  Hannah^s  cow  grazing 
Quietly  beside  the  keeper^  pony :  a  brace  of 
rat  pointer  puppies  holding  amicable  inter- 
course with  a  litter  of  young  pigs ;  dacks, 
geese,  cocks,  hens,  and  chickens  scattered 
over  the  turf;  Hannah  herself  sallying  forth 
from  the  cottage-door,  with  her  milk-bucket  in 
her  hand,  and  tier  little  brother  following  with 
the  milking-stool. 

My  friend,  Hannah  Bint,  is  by  no  means  an 
ordinary  person.  Her  father,  Jack  Bint,  (for 
in  all  his  life  he  never  arrived  at  the  dignity 
of  being  called  John,  indeed  in  our  parts,  he 
was  commonly  known  by  the  cognomen  of 
London  Jack,)  was  a  drover  of  high  repute  in 
his  profession.  No  man,  between  Salisbury 
Plain  and  Smithfield,  was  thought  to  conduct 
a  flock  of  sheep  so  skilfully  through  all  the 
difficulties  of  lanes  and  commons,  streets  and 
high-roads,  as  Jack  Bint,  aided  by  Jack  Bint's 
famous  dog.  Watch ;  for  Watch's  rough,  hon- 
est face,  black,  with  a  little  white  about  the 
muzzle,  and  one  white  ear,  was  as  well  known 
at  fairs  and  markets,  as  his  master's  equally 
honest  and  weather-beaten  visage.  Lucky 
was  the  dealer  that  could  secure  their  services; 
Watch  being  renowned  for  keeping  a  flock 
together  better  than  any  shepherd's  dog  on  the 
road — Jack,  for  delivering  them  more  punc- 
tually, and  in  better  condition.  No  man  had 
a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  proper 
night  stations,  where  good  feed  might  be  pro- 
cured for  his  charge,  and  good  liquor  for 
Watch  and  himself;  Watch,  like  other  sheep 
dogs,  being  accustomed  to  live  chiefly  on 
bread  and  beer.  His  master,  although  not 
averse  to  a  pot  of  good  double  X,  preferred 


gin ;  and 'they  who  plod  slowly  along,  through 
wet  and  weary  ways,  in  frost  and  in  fog,  have 
undoubtedly  a  stronger  temptation  to  indulge 
in  that  cordial  and  reviving  stimulus,  than  we 
water-drinkers,  sitting  in  warm  and  comforta- 
ble rooms,  can  readily  imagine.  For  certain, 
our  drover  could  never  resist  the  gentle  seduc-^ 
tion  of  the  gin-bottle,  and  being  of  a  free, 
merry,  jovial  temperament,  one  oT  those  per- 
sons commonly  called  good  fellows,  who  like 
to  see  others  happy  in  the  same  way  with 
themselves,  he  was  apt  to  circulate  it  at  his 
own  expense,  to  the  great  improvement  of  his 

gopularity,  and  the  great  aetrimeat  of  his 
nances. 

All  this  did  vastly  well  whilst  his  earnings 
continued  proportionate  to  his  spendings,  and 
the  little  familj  at  home  were  comfortably 
supported  by  his  industry :  but  when  a  rheu- 
matic fever  came  on,  one  hard  winter,  and 
finally  settled  in  his  limbs,  reducing  the  roost 
active  and  hardy  man  in  the  parish  to  the  state 
of  a  confirmed  cripple,  then  his  reckless  im- 

SroYidence  stared  nim  in  the  face ;  and  poor 
ack,  a  thoughtless,  but  kind  creature,  and  a 
most  affectionate  father,  looked  at  his  three 
motherless  children  with  the  acute  misery  of 
a  parent,  who  has  brought  those  whom  he 
loYes  best  in  the  world,  to  abject  destitution. 
He  found  help,  where  he  probably  least  ex- 
pected it,  in  the  sense  and  spirit  of  his  young 
daughter,  a  girl  of  twelve  years  old. 

Hannah  was  the  eldest  of  the  family,  and 
had,  ever  since  her  mother's  death,  which 
event  had  occurred  two  or  three  years  before, 
been  accustomed  to  take  the  direction  of  their 
domestic  concerns,  to  manage  her  two  brothers, 
to  feed  the  pigs  and  the  poultry,  and  tb  keep 
house  during  the  almost  constant  absence  of 
her  father.  She  was  a  quick,  clever  lass,  of  a 
high  spirit,  a  firm  temper,  some  pride,  and  a 
horror  of  accepting  parochial  relief,  which  is 
every  day  becoming  rarer  amongst  the  pea- 
santry ;  but  which  &rms  the  surest  safeguard 
to  the  sturdy  independence  of  the  English 
character.  Our  little  damsel  possessed  this 
quality  in  perfection;  and  when  her  father 
talked  of  ^ving  up  their  comfortable  cottage, 
and  removing  to  the  work-house^  whilst  She 
and  her  brothers  must  go  to  service,  Hannah 
formed  a  bold  resolution,  and  without  disturb- 
ing the  sick  man  by  any  participation  of  her 
hopes  and  fears,  proceeded  afler  settling  their 
trifling  affairs  to  act  at  onoe  on  her  own  plane 
and  designs. 

Careless  of  the  future  as  the  poor  droyet 
had  seemed,  he  had  yet  kept  clear  of  debt, 
and  by  subscribing  constantly  to  a  benefit 
club,  had  secured  a  pittance  that  might  at 
least  assist  in  supporting  him  during  the  lontt 
years  of  sickness  and  belpleesncsa  to  which 
he  was  doomed  to  look  forward.  This  hia 
daughter  knew.  She  knew,  also,  that  the 
employer  in  whose  service  his  health  bad  suf- 
fered so  severely,  was  a  rich  and  liberal  cattle* 
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dealer  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  woald  will- 
ingly aid  an  old  and  faithful  serrant,  and  had, 
indeed,  come  forward  with  oiTerB  of  money. 
To  assistance  from  such  a  quarter  Hannah 
saw  no  objection.  Farmer  Oakley  and  the 
parwh  were  quite  distinct  things.  Of  him, 
accordingly,  she  asked,  not  money,  but  some- 
thing much  more  in  his  own  way— *^  a  cow ! 
any  cow !  old  or  lame,  or  what  not,  so  that  it 
were  a  cow !  she  would  be  bound  to  keep  it 
well ;  if  she  did  not,  ho  might  take  it  back 
again.  She  even  hoped  to  pay  for  it  by  and 
by«  by  instalments,  but  that  she  would  not 
promise!**  and  partly  amused,  partly  interested 
Dj  the  child's  earnestness,  the  wealthy  yeo- 
man gave  her,  not  as  a  purchase,  but  as  a  pre- 
sent, a  Tery  fine  young  Alderney.  She  then 
went  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and,  with  equal 
knowledge  of  character,  begged  his  permis- 
sion to  keep  her  cow  on  the  Shaw  common. 
^  Farmer  Oakley  had  given  her  a  fine  Alder- 
ney, and  she  would  be  bound  to  pay  the  rent, 
and  keep  her  father  off  the  parish,  if  he  would 
only  let  it  graze  on  the  waste  ;*'  and  he,  too, 
half  from  real  good-nature— half,  not  to  be 
outdone  in  liberality  by  his  tenant,  not  only 
granted  the  requested  permission,  but  reduced 
the  rent  so  much,  that  the  produce  of  the  vine 
seldom  fails  to  satisfy  their  kind  landlord. 

Now,  Hannah  showed  great  judgment  in 
setting  up  as  a  dairy-woman.  She  could  not 
have  chosen  an  occupation  more  completely 
unoccupied,  or  more  loudly  called  for.  One 
of  the  most  provoking  of  the  petty  difficulties 
which  beset  people  with  a  small  establishment, 
in  this  neignbourhood,  is  the  trouble,  almost 
the  impossibility,  of  procuring  the  pastoral 
luxuries  of  milk,  eggs,  and  butter,  which  rank, 
unfortunately,  amongst  the  indispensable  ne- 
cessaries of  noosekeeping.  To  your  thorough- 
bred Londoner,  who,  whilst  grumbling  over 
his  own  breakfast,  is  apt  to  fancy  that  thick 
cream,  and  fresh  butter,  and  new-laid  eggs, 
grow,  so  to  say,  in  the  country— form  an  actual 
part  of  its  natural  produce — ^it  may  be  some 
comfort  to  learn,  that  in  this  great  grazing 
district,  however  the  calves  and  the  farmers 
may  be  the  better  for  cows,  nobody  else  is ; 
that  farmers'  wives  have  ceased  to  keep  poul- 
tij;  and  that  we  unlucky  villagers  sit  aown 
often  to  our  first  meal  in  a  state  of  destitution, 
which  may  well  make  him  content  with  his 
thin  milk  and  his  Cambridge  butter,  when 
compared  to  our  imputed  pastoral! ties. 

Kannah*8  Alderney  restored  to  us  one  rural 
privilege.  Never  was  so  cleanly  a  little  milk- 
maid. She  changed  away  some  of  the  cot- 
tage finery,  which,  in  his  prosperous  days, 
poor  Jack  had  pleased  himself  with  bringing 
b(>me ;  the  China  tea-service,  the  gilded  mugM, 
and  the  painted  waiters,  for  the  more  useful 
utensils  of  the  dairy,  and  speedily  established 
a  regular  and  gainful  trade  in  milk,  eggs, 
butler,  honer,  and  poultry — for  poultry  they 
had  always  kept. 


Her  domestic  management  prospered  equal- 
ly. Her  father,  who  retained  the  perfect  use 
of  his  hands,  began  a  manufacture  of  mats 
and  baskets,  which  he  constructed  with  great 
nicety  and  adroitness ;  the  eldest  boy,  a  sharp 
and  clever  lad,  cut  for  him  his  rushes  and 
osiers ;  erected,  under  his  sister's  direction,  a 
shed  for  the  cow,  and  enlarged  and  cultivated 
the  garden  (always  with  the  good  leave  of 
her  kind  patron  the  lord  of  the  manor)  until 
it  became  so  ample,  that  the  produce  not  only 
kept  the  pig,  and  half  kept  the  family,  but 
afforded  another  branch  of  merchandise  to  the 
indefatigable  directress  of  the  establishment 
For  the  younger  boy,  less  quick  and  active, 
Hannah  contrived  to  obtain  an  admission  to 
the  charity  school,  where  he  made  great  pro- 
gress—  retaining  him  at  home,  howeyer,  in 
the  hay-making,  and  leasing  season,  or  when- 
cYor  his  services  could  be  made  available,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  schoolmaster, 
whose  favourite  he  is,  and  who  piques  him- 
self so  much  on  George's  scholarship,  (your 
heavy  sluggish  boy  at  country  work  often 
turns  out  quick  at  his  book,^  that  it  is  the 
general  opinion  that  this  mucti-vaunted  pupil 
will,  in  process  of  time,  be  promoted  to  the 
post  of  assistant,  and  may,  possibly,  in  course 
of  years,  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  parish  peda- 
gogue in  his  own  person ;  so  that  his  sister, 
although  still  making  him  useful  at  odd  times, 
now  considers  George  as  pretty  well  off  her 
hands,  whilst  his  elder  brother  Tom,  could 
take  an  under-gardener's  place  directly,  if  he 
were  not  too  important  at  home  to  be  spared 
even  for  a  day. 

In  short,  during  the  five  years  that  she  has 
ruled  at  the  Shaw  cottage,  the  world  has  gone 
well  with  Hannah  Bint.  Her  cow,  her  calves, 
her  pigs,  her  bees,  her  poultry,  have  each,  in 
their  several  ways,  thriven  and  prospered. 
She  has  even  brought  Watch  to  like  butter- 
milk as  well  as  strong  beer,  and  has  nearly 
persuaded  her  father  (to  whose  wants  and 
wishes  she  is  most  anxiously  attentive)  to  ac- 
cept of  milk  as  a  substitute  for  gin.  Not 
but  Hannah  hath  had  her  enemies  as  well  as 
her  betters.  Why  should  she  nott  The  old 
woman  at  the  lodge,  who  always  piqued  her- 
self on  being  spiteful,  and  crying  down  new 
ways,  foretold  from  the  first  that  she  would 
come  to  no  good,  and  could  not  forgive  Her  for 
falsifying  her  prediction  ;  and  Betty  Barnes, 
the  slatternly  widow  of  a  tippling  farmer, 
who  rented  a  field,  and  set  up  a  cow  herself, 
and  was  universally  discarded  for  insufferable 
dirt,  said  all  that  the  wit  of  an  envious  woman 
could  devise  against  Hannah  and  her  Alder- 
ney; nay,  even  Ned  Miles,  the  keeper,  her 
next  neighbour,  who  had  whilome  held  entire 
sway  over  the  Shaw  common,  as  well  as  its 
coppices,  grumbled  as  much  as  so  good-na- 
tured and  genial  a  person  could  grumble, 
when  he  found  a  little  girl  sharing  his  do- 
minion, a  cow  grazing  beside  his  pony,  and 
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vulgar  eoeks  and  bens  hovering  aroond  the 
bock-wheat  destined  to  feed  bis  noble  phea- 
sants. Nobody  that  bad  been  accoatomed  to 
see  that  paragon  of  keepers,  so  tall  and  man!  j, 
and  pleasant  booking,  with  his  merry  eye«  and 
bis  knowing  smile,  striding  gaily  along,  in 
bis  green  coat,  and  his  gold-laced  bat,  with 
Neptune,  his  noble  Newfoundland  dog,  (a  re- 
trieTer  in  the  sporting  worid,)  and  his  l^autifal 
spaniel  Flirt  at  bis  heels,  could  conceire  bow 
askew  he  looked,  when  be  first  found  Hannah 
and  Watch  holding  equal  reign  over  bis  old 
territory,  the  Shaw  common. 

Yes !  Hannah  hath  bad  her  enemies ;  but 
they  are  passing  away.  The  old  woman  at 
the  lodge  is  dead,  poor  creature;  and  Betty 
Barnes,  bayinj^  herself  taken  to  tippling,  has 
lost  the  few  friends  she  once  possessed,  and 
looks,  luckless  wretch,  as  if  she  would  soon 
die  too!  — and  the  keeper— -why,  be  is  not 
dead,  or  like  to  die ;  but  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  there  is  the  most  astonishing  of 
all— except,  perhaps,  the  change  in  Hannah 
herself. 

Few  damsels  of  twelve  years  old,  generally 
a  veiT  pretty  age,  were  less  pretty  than  Han- 
nah fiint.  Short  and  stunted  in  her  figure, 
thin  in  face,  sharp  in  feature,  with  a  muddled 
complexion,  wild  sunburnt  hair,  and  eyes, 
whose  Yery  brightness  had  in  them  some- 
thing startling,  over-informed,  super-subtle, 
too  clever  for  ner  age,  —  at  twelve  yean*  old 
she  bad  quite  the  air  of  a  little  old  fairy. 
Now,  at  seventeen,  matters  are  mended.  Her 
complexion  has  cleared :  her  countenance 
hath  developed  itself;  her  figure  has  shot  up 
into  height  and  lightness,  and  a  sort  of  rustic 
grace;  her  bright,  acute  eye  is  softened  and 
sweetened  by  the  womanly  wish  to  please ;  her 
hair  is  trimmed,  and  curled  and  brushed,  with 
exquisite  neatness ;  and  her  whole  dress  sr- 
ranged  with  that  nice  attention  to  the  becom- 
ing, the  suitable  both  in  form  and  texture, 
which  would  be  called  the  highest  degree  of 
coquetry,  if  it  did  not  deserve  the  better  name 
of  propriety.  Never  was  such  a  transmogri- 
fication beheld.  The  lass  is  really  pretty, 
and  Ned  Miles  has  discovered  that  she  is  so. 
There  he  stands,  the  rogue,  close  at  her  side, 
(for  he  hath  joined  her  whilst  we  have  been 
telling  her  liule  story,  and  the  milking  is 
over!)  —  there  he  stands — holding  her  milk- 
pail  in  one  hand,  and  stroking  Watch  with 
the  other;  whilst  she  is  returning  the  com- 
pliment, by  patting  Neptune's  magnificent 
bead.  There  they  stand,  as  much  like  lovers 
as  may  be ;  he  smiling,  and  she  blushing — 
be  never  looking  so  handsome,  nor  she  so 
prettv  in  all  their  lives.  There  they  stand, 
in  blessed  forgetful neas  of  all  except  each 
other;  as  happy  a  couple  as  ever  trod  the 
earth.  There  they  stand,  and  one  would  not 
disturb  them  for  all  the  milk  and  butter  in 
Christendom.  I  should  not  wonder  if  they 
were  fixing  the  wedding-day. 
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THE  KOBllta. 

**WiL&T  have  yoo  got  in  your  bat,  Ed« 
ward  V*  said  Arthur  Maynard  to  his  cousin 
Edward  Stanhope,  as  they  met  one  day  in  our 
village  street,  near  which  they  both  resided  ; 
**what  can  you  have  there?  a  bird's  nesti" 

^Oh  I  hope  not !"  exclaimed  Julia  May- 
nard, who  was  walking  with  her  brother  and 
a  younger  sister,  **  taking  bird's  nests  is 
cruel." 

**  Cruel  or  not.  Miss  Julia,"  replied  Ed- 
ward, •*%  bird's  nest  it  is.  Look,  Arthur," 
continoed  he,  displaying  a  nest  full  of  poor 
little  unfledged  creatures,  opening  four  great 
mouths  as  wide  as  they  could  gape ;  *^  look, 
they  are  robins." 

*'  Robins !  robin  redbreasts !  the  household 
bird !  the  friend  of  man  !*'  cried  Arthur ; 
'^  take  a  robin*s  nest !  oh,  fie,  fie !" 

**Tbe  robin  redbreast,"  said  little  Sophy 
Maynard,  ^*  that  when  the  poor  Children  in 
the  Wood  were  starved  to  death,  covered 
them  over  with  leaves.  Did  yoo  never  hear 
old  nurse  Andrews  repeat  tbe  old  ballad  I  1 
can  almost  say  it  myself:— 

**^o  burial  th»  pret^  pair 
or  any  nrao  receives. 
Till  Robin  RedbroMi  psiofolly 
Did  cover  them  with  leaves," — 

shouted  Sophy  :  *'  you  that  pretend  to  be  so 
fond  of  poetry,  to  take  a  robin's  nest." 

"Poetry!"  rejoined  Edward,  contemptu- 
ously, "  a  penny  ballad !  an  old  woman's 
song !  call  that  poetry !" 

"  I  like  to  hear  it  though,"  persisted  little 
Sophy;  "I  had  rather  hear  nurse  Andrews 
repeat  the  Children  in  the  Wood,  than  any 
thing;  call  it  what  names  you  like." 

**  And  it  was  but  the  other  day,"  said  Julia, 
**  that  papa  made  me  learn  some  verses  just 
to  the  same  eflfect  ont  of  Mr.  Lamb's  Speci- 
mens.   Did  you  ever  hear  them  t 

Call  to  the  robin  redbreast  and  the  wren. 
Since  o*er  shady  gro\es  they  hover. 
And  with  floweri  and  leaves  do  rover 
Tbe  friendless  tiodies  of  unbuned  men. 


Now  I  am  quite  sure  that  these  lines  are  po- 
etry ;  and,  at  all  events,  every  body  holds  the 
robin  sacred  for  his  social  qualities,  lie  is  so 
tame,  so  confiding,  so  familiar;  no  one  would 
ever  think  of  taking  his  nest,  even  if  birdV 
nesting  were  not  the  cruellest  thing  In  the 
world,"  continued  Julia,  returning  to  her  first 
exclamation.  **  Every  body  cherishes  the 
robin." 

**  So  do  I,"  replied  her  incorrigible  cousin ; 
'*I  am  60  fond  of  the  robin  and  his  note,  that 
I  mean  to  bring  up  all  four  of  these  young 
ones,  and  tame  them,  and  make  friends  of 
them." 

^*  Put  back  tbe  nest,  and  I  will  teach  you  a 
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better  way,**  said  Arthur ;  "  for  we  mean  to 
tane  some  robins  ourselres  this  samroer." 

**  Put  back  the  nest  indeed  !*'  rejoined  Ed- 
ward ;  **  I  must  malie  haate  home,  and  get  the 
butler  to  give  me  a  ca^e,  and  Fanny  to  help 
me  to  feed  them.  Pot  back  the  nest  indeed  !*' 
and  oflf  ran  the  naughty  taker  of  birds*  nests, 
Taiiil?  pursued  by  little  Sophy's  chidin^s,  by 
Jo1ia*s  persuasions,  by  Arthur's  remonstrances, 
and  by  the  united  predictions  of  all  three  that 
he  would  oerer  rear  the  unfortunate  young- 
lings. 

Very  true  were  these  predictions.  One  by 
one«  in  spite  of  all  the  care  of  Edward  and  his 
sister  Fanny,  who  crammed  them  twenty  times 
a  day  with  all  sorts  of  food,  proper  or  impro- 
per, bread,  meat,  eggs,  herbs,  and  insects, 
with  every  mess,  in  short,  that  they  had  ever 
heard  recommended  for  any  bird ;  one  by  one 
the  poor  little  shivering  creatures,  shivering 
although  wrapt  in  lamb's-wool  and  swan's- 
down,  pined,  and  dwindled,  and  died;  and 
Fanny,  a  kind-hearted  little  girl,  fretted  and 
cried ;  and  Edward,  not  less  vexed,  but  too 
proud  to  cry,  grumbled  at  his  ill-luck,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  never  trouble  himself 
with  birds  again  as  long  as  he  lived.  **I 
wonder  how  Arthur  has  succeeded  with  his !" 
thought  he  to  himself;  *'  I  think  he  and  the 
girls  talked  of  getting  some — but  of  course, 
they  all  died.  I  am  sore  no  people  could  take 
more  pains  than  Fanny  and  1.  I'll  never 
trouble  myself  with  birds  again." 

About  two  months  after  this  soliloquy,  the 
young  Stanhopes  received  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  their  cousins,  for  ii  was  Sophy's  birth- 
day, and  the  children  had  a  half-holiday ;  and 
after  dinner  they  were  allowed  to  eat  their 
cherries  and  strawberries  in  their  own  veran- 
dah, a  place  they  were  all  very  fond  of.  And 
a  very  pretty  place  this  verandah  was. 

Fancy  a  deep  shaded  trellis  running  along 
one  end  of  the  house,  covered  with  vines,  pas- 
sion-flowers, clematis,  and  jessamine,  looking 
over  gay  flower-beds,  the  children's  own 
flower-beds,  to  an  arbour  of  honeysuckle, 
laburnum,  and  china-roses,  which  Arthur  had 
made  for  Julia ;  clusters  of  green-house  plants, 
their  own  pet  geraniums,  arranged  round  the 
pillars  of  tne  verandah ;  and  the  verandah  it- 
self, furnished  with  their  own  tables  and 
chairs,  and  littered  with  their  toys  and  their 
small  garden  tools:  as  pretty  an  out-of-door 
play-room  as  heart  could  desire. 

ft  was  a  fine  sunny  afternoon  towards  the 
end  of  June,  and  the  young  folks  enjoyed  the 
fruits  and  the  flowers,  and  the  sweet  scent  of 
the  bean  blossoms  and  the  new-mown  hay  in 
the  neighbouring  fields,  and  were  as  happy  as 
happy  could  he.  At  last,  aAer  the  girls  had 
pointed  out  thrir  richest  geraniums  and  larsfpst 
heartsease,  and  they  had  been  properly  praised 
and  admired,  Arthur  said,  **  I  think  it  is  time 
to  show  Edward  our  robins."  And  at  the 
word,  little   Sophy  began    strewing   bread 


crnms  at  one  end  of  the  verandah  as  fast  as 
her  hands  could  go. 

"Bobby!  Bobby!  pretty  Bobby!"  cried 
Sophy;  and  immediately  the  prettiest  robin 
that  ever  was  seen  came  flying  out  of  the  ar- 
bour towards  her ;  not  in  a  direct  line,  but  zig- 
zag as  it  were,  stopping  first  at  a  rose  tree, 
then  swinging  on  the  top  of  a  lily,  then  perch- 
ing on  the  branch  of  a  campanula  that  bent 
under  him — still  coming  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  listening,  and  turning  up  his  pretty  head 
as  Sophy  continued  to  cry, "  Bobby !  Bobby !" 
and  sometimes  bowing  his  body,  and  jerking 
his  tail  in  token  of  pleased  acknowledgement, 
until  at  last  he  alighted  on  the  ground,  and 
began  picking  up  the  bread  crums  with 
which  it  was  strewed.  Whilst  presently  two 
or  three  young  robins  with  their  speckled 
breasts  (for  the  red  feathers  do  not  appear 
until  they  are  three  or  four  months  old)  came 
fluttering  about  the  verandah,  flying  in  and 
out  quite  close  to  the  children,  hopping  round 
them,  and  feeding  at  their  very  feet;  not  shy 
at  all,  not  even  cautious  like  the  old  birds, 
who  had  seen  more  of  the  world,  and  looked 
at  the  strangers  with  their  bright  piercing  eyes 
rather  mistrustfully,  as  if  they  knew,  that  there 
were  such  thii^gs  as  little  boys  who  take  birds' 
nests,  and  little  girls  who  keep  birds  in  cages. 
"  Bobby !  pretty  Bobby !"  continued  Sophy, 
quite  enchanted  at  the  good  conduct  of  her 
pets,  and  calling  upon  her  cousins  for  their 
tribute  of  admiration.  Fanny  willingly  ex- 
pressed her  delight;  and  Edward  looking 
somewhat  foolish,  wondered  how  they  be- 
came so  tame. 

"  We  used  to  throw  down  the  crums  /rom 
breakfast  and  dinner  in  this  place  all  the  win- 
ter," said  Julia;  "the  poor  birds  are  so  glad 
of  them  in  the  hard  weather !  And  one  par- 
ticular robin  used  to  come  for  them  every  day, 
and  grew  quite  familiar ;  he  would  even  wait 
here  for  us,  and  fly  to  meet  us  as  soon  as  that 
quick  eye  of  his  spied  a  white  frock  turning 
the  corner.  So  then  we  began  to  talk  to  him, 
and  to  feed  him  regularly." 

"  I  always  .saved  a  ^reat  bit  of  my  bread  for 
Bobby,"  interrupted  Sophy. 

"And  he  grew  as  tame  as  you  see;  and 
when  he  had  young  ones,  he  brought  them 
here  with  him,"  resumed  her  sister. 

"  You  should  have  seen  them  the  first  day," 
said  Sophy;  "that  was  the  prettiest  sight. 
The  little  things  did  not  know  how  to  help 
themselves,  so  there  they  stood  about,  some 
on  the  geraniums  and  some  on  the  rose  trees, 
chirping,  and  opening  their  bills  for  the  old 
ones  to  feed  them  ;  and  the  poor  old  birds  flew 
about  from  one  to  the  other  with  bread  crums, 
not  taking  a  morsel  themselves.  You  cannot 
think  how  much  the  young  ones  ate!  There 
was  one  great  greedy  fellow  who  perched  on 
my  rake,  who  made  his  poor  papa  bring  him 
seven  mouthfuls  before  he  was  satisfied*  And 
now  they  are  saucy !  see  how  saucy  they  are!" 
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oontioued  the  little  giiX  as  one  of  the  boldest 
came  close  to  her,  and  cauffht  a  cram  which 
ahe  was  flin^ng  to  him  before  it  reached  the 
ffroand,  **8ee  how  saucy!  0  pretty,  pretty 
Sobbies !  I  do  love  them  so." 

'*  We  all  like  the  poor  confiding  creatures 
who  pay  us  the  compliment  of  trusting  so 
entirely  in  our  kindness  and  good  faith,  I  be- 
lieve," said  Arthur,  half  laughing  at  her 
eagerness;  **and  after  all,  Edward,"  added 
he,  as  the  two  boys,  bat  in  hand«  marched  off 
to  cricket,  **  after  all,  you  must  confess  that 
our  method  of  taming  robins  is  better  than 
yours,  and  that  one  bird  who  comes  to  you  at 
liberty,  of  his  own  free  will,  is  worth  a  dozen 
kidnapped  in  the  nest,  luckless  wretches,  and 
mewed  up  in  a  cage." 

Edward  confessed  that  bis  cousin  was  right, 
and  never  look  a  bird^s  nest  again. 


EARLY  RECOLLECTIONS. 

THE  6ENEKAL  AND  HI8  LAD7. 

All  persons  of  a  certain  standing  in  life, 
remember  — for  certainly  nothing  was  ever 
more  unforgetable— the  great  scarlet  fever  of 
England,  when  volunteering  was  the  order  of 
the  day ;  when  you  could  scarcely  meet  with 
a  man  who  was  not,  under  some  denomination 
or  other,  a  soldier ;' when  a  civil  topic  could 
hardly  find  a  listener ;  when  little  boys  played 
at  reviewing,  and  young  ladies  learned  the 
two^  exercise.  It  was  a  fine  ebullition  of 
national  feeling — of  loyalty  ^nd  of  public 
spirit,  and  cannot  be  looked  back  to  without 
respect;  but,  at  the  moment,  the  strange  con- 
trasts'—the perpetual  discrepancies— and  the 
comical  aelf-importance  which  it  produced  and 
exhibited,  were  infinitely  diverting.  I  was  a 
very  little  ffirl  at  the  time ;  but  even  now  I 
cannot  recollect  without  laughing,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cornet  of  yeomanry  cavalry,  who 
miffht  have  played  Fal staff  without  stuffing, 
and  was  obliged  to  complete  his  military  de- 
corations by  wearing  (and  how  he  contrived 
to  keep  up  the  slippery  girdle,  one  can  hardly 
imagine)  three  silken  sashes  sewed  into  one ! 
To  this  day,  too,  I  remember  the  chuckling 
delight  with  which  a  worthy  linen-draper  of 
my  acquaintance  heard  himself  addressed  as 
Captain,  whilst  measuring  a  yard  of  ribbon ; 
pretending  to  make  light  of  the  appellation, 
out  evidently  as  proud  of  his  title  as  a  newly 
dubbed  knight,  or  a  peer  of  the  last  edition  ; 
and  I  never  shall  forget  the  astonishment  with 
which  I  beheld  a  field-officer,  in  his  double 
epaulettes,  advance  obsequiously  to  the  car- 
nage-door, to  receive  an  order  for  five  shillings 
worth  of  stationery  !  I^he  prevailing  spirit 
fell  in  exactly  with  the  national  character,— 
loyal,  patriotic,  sturdy,  and  independent ;  very 


proud,  and  a  little  vain ;  fond  of  excitement, 
and  not  indifferent  to  personal  distinction; 
the  whole  population  borne  alonff  by  one 
laudable  and  powerful  impulse,  and  yet  each 
man  preserving,  in  the  midst  of  that  purest 
leveller,  military  discipline,  his  individual 
peculiarities  and  blameless  self-importance. 
It  was  a  most  amusing  era ! 

In  large  country  towns,  especially  where 
they  mustered  two  or  three  different  corps, 
ana  the  powerful  stimulant  of  emulation  was 
superadded  to  the  original  martial  fury,  the 
goings  on  of  these  Captain  Pattypans  furnish- 
ed a  standing  comedy,  particularly  when  aided 
by  the  solemn  etiquette  and  strong  military 
spirit  of  their  wives,  who  took  precedence 
according  to  the  rank  of  their  husbands,  from 
the  colooers  lady  down  to  the  corporal*B,  and 
were  as  complete  martialists,  as  proud  of  the 
services  of  their  respective  regiments,  and  as 
much  impressed  with  the  importance  of  field- 
days  ana  reviews,  as  if  they  had  actually 
mounted  the  cockade  and  handled  the  firelock 
in  their  own  proper  persons.  Foote's  inimi- 
table farce  was  more  than  realized ;  and  the 
ridicules  of  that  period  have  only  escaped 
being  perpetuated  in  a  new  *^  Mayor  of  Gar- 
rat,"  by  the  circumstance  of  the  whole  world, 
dramatists  and  all,  being  involved  in  them. 
"  The  lunacy  was  so  ordinary,  that  the  whip- 
pers  were  in  arma  too.*' 

That  day  is  past.  Even  the  yeomanry 
cavalry,  that  last  lingering  remnant  of  the 
volunteer  system,  whom  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  annually  parade  through  the 
town  of  B.,  with  my  pleasant  friend  Captain 
M.  at  their  head, —  that  respectable  body  of 
which  the  band  always  appeared  to  me  so 
much  more  numerous  than  the  corps,^-even 
that  respectable  body  is  dissolved ;  whilst 
the  latest  rag  of  the  infantry  service  —  the 
long-preserved  uniform  and  cocked-hat  of  my 
old  acquaintance.  Dr.  R.,  whilome  physician 
to  the  B.  Association,  figured  last  summer  as 
a  scarecrow,  stuffed  with  straw,  and  perched 
on  a  gate,  an  old  gun  tucked  under  its  arm, 
to  frighten  the  sparrows  from  his  cherry-or- 
chard  1  Except  the  real  soldiers,  and  every 
now  and  then  some  dozen  of  fox-hunters  at  a 
hunt-ball,  (whose  usual  dress-uniform,  by  the 
way,  scarlet  over  black,  makes  them  look  just 
like  a  flight  of  ladybirds,)  excepting  these  gal- 
lant sportsmen,  and  the  real  buna  fide  officers, 
one  cannot  now  see  a  red  coat  for  love  or 
money.  The  glory  of  the  volunteers  is  de- 
parted ! 

In  the  mean  time  I  owe  to  them  one  of  the 
pleasantest  recollections  of  my  early  life. 

It  was  towards  the  beginning  of  the  last 
war,  when  the  novelty  and  freshness  of  the 
volunteer  spirit  had  somewhat  subsided,  and 
the  government  was  beginning  to  organize  a 
more  regular  defensive  force,  under  the  name 
of  local  militia,  that  our  old  fiiend  Colonel 
Sanford    was    appointed,  with  the  rank  of 
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bfig;Bdier  ft^nerel,  to  the  command  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  we  resided.  Ever  since  I  coald 
recollect,  I  had  known  Colonel  Sanford  ^in- 
deed a  little  brother  of  mine,  who  died  at  the 
a$;e  of  aix  months,  had  had  the  honour  to  be 
hta  godson ;  and  from  my  earliest  remem- 
brance, the  gtiod  Colonel— fie  upon  me  to  for- 
^t  his  brigadiership  !-»the  good  General  had 
been  set  down  by  myself,  as  well  as  by  the 
rest  nf  the  world,  for  a  confirmed  old  bachelor. 
His  visits  to  our  house  had,  indeed,  been  only 
occasional,  since  he  had  been  almost  constant- 
ly on  active  service,  in  different  quarters  of 
the  globe ;  so  that  we  bad  merely  caught  a 
sight  of  him  as  he  passed  from  the  East  In- 
dies to  the  West,  or  in  his  still  more  rapid 
transit,  from  Gibraltar  to  Canada.  For  full  a 
dozen  years,  however,  (and  further  the  recol- 
lection of  a  young  lady  of  sixteen  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  extend,)  he  had  seemed  to  be 
a  gentleman  very  considerably  on  the  wrong 
side  of  fifty,  —  ''or  byV  Lady  inclining  to 
threescore,**— -and  that  will  constitute  an  old 
bachelor,  in  the  eyes  of  any  young  lady  in 
Christendom. 

His  appearance  was  not  calculated  to  dimi- 
nish that  impression.  In  his  person.  General 
Sanford  was  tall,  thin,  and  erect;  as  stiff  and 
perpendicular  as  a  ramrod !  with  a  bald  head, 
most  exactly  powdered ;  a  military  queue ;  a 
grave  formal  countenance;  and  a  complexion, 
partly  tanned  and  partly  frozen,  by  frequent 
exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  different  cli- 
mates, into  one  universal  and  uniform  tint  of 
reddish  brown,  or  brownish  red. 

His  disposition  was  in  good  keeping  with 
this  solemn  exterior,  —  grave  and  saturnine. 
He  entered  little  into  ladies'  conversation, 
with  whom,  indeed,  he  seldom  came  much  in 
contact ;  and  for  whose  intellect  he  was  apt 
to  profess  a  slight  shade  of  contempt,— an 
anbappy  trick,  to  which  your  solemn  wiseacre 
ifi  sometimes  addicted.  All  men,  I  fear,  en- 
tertain the  opinion;  but  the  clever  ones  dis- 
creetly keep  it  to  themselves.  With  other 
gentlemen  he  did  hold  grave  converse,  on 
politics,  the  weather,  the  state  of  the  roads, 
the  news  of  the  day,  and  other  gentlemanly 
topics ;  and  when  much  at  ease  in  his  com- 
pany, he  would  favour  them  with  a  few  pros- 
ing stories,  civil  and  military.  One  in  par- 
ticular was  of  formidable  length.  I  have  seen 
a  friend  of  his  wince  as  he  began,  *'  When  I 
was  in  Antigua.*'  —  For  the  rest,  the  good 
Ganeral  was  an  admirable  person ;  a  gentle- 
man, by  birth,  education,  and  character;  a 
roan  of  the  highest  honour,  the  firmest  princi- 
ples, and  the  purest  benevolence.  He  was  an 
excellent  officer,  also,  of  the  old  school ;  one 
who  had  seen  much  service ;  was  a  ri^id  dis- 
dplioarian,  and  somewhat  of  a  martinet; — 
Just  the  man  to  bring  the  new  levies  into  or- 
der, aithongh  not  unlikely  to  look  with  eon- 
•iderable  Kom  oo  the  holiday  soidiersv  who 


had  never  seen  any  thing  more  nearly  resem- 
blingr  a  battle,  than  a  sham  fight  at  a  review. 

He  paid  os  a  visit,  of  course,  when  he  came 
to  be  installed  into  his  new  office,  and  to  take 
a  house  at  B.  his  destined  head-quarters ;  and 
after  the  first  hearty  congratulations  on  his 
promotion,  his  old  friend,  a  joker  by  profes- 
sion, began  rallying  him,  as  usual,  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  a  wife;  on  which,  instead  of 
returning  bis  customary  grave  negative,  the 
General  stammered,  looked  foolish,  and,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem  that  a  blush  could  be 
seen  through  such  a  complexion,  actually 
blushed ;  and  when  left  alone  with  bis  host, 
after  dinner,  in  lieu  of  the  much  dreaded 
words  ''  When  I  was  in  Antigua !"  seriously 
requested  his  advice  on  the  subject  of  matri- 
mony: which  that  sage  counsellor,  certain 
that  a  marriage  was  settled,  and  not  quite  sure 
that  it  had  not  already  taken  place,  immediate- 
ly gave,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner;  and 
before  the  conversation  was  finished,  was  in« 
vited  to  attend  the  wedding  on  the  succeeding 
Thursday. 

The  next  time  that  we  saw  the  Cveneral,  he 
was  accompanied  by  a  lovely  little  girl,  whom 
he  introduced  as  his  wife,  but  who  might 
readily  have  passed  for  his  grand-daughter.  I 
wanted  a  month  of  sixteen  ;  and  I  was  then, 
and  am  now,  perfectly  convinced,  that  Mrs. 
Sanford  was  my  junior.  The  fair  bride  had 
been  a  ward  of  the  bridegroom's— the  orphan, 
and  I  believe,  destitute  daughter  of  a  brother 
officer.  He  had  placed  her,  many  years  back, 
at  a  respectable  country  boarding-school, 
where  she  remained,  until  his  new  appoint- 
ment, and,  as  he  was  pleased  to  say,  his 
friends'  suggestions  induced  him  to  resolve 
upon  matrimony,  and  look  about  for  a  wife, 
as  a  necessary  appendage  to  his  official  situa- 
tion. 

It  is  probable  that  his  wife's  exceeding 
beauty  might  have  had  something  to  do  wim 
his  resolution  as  well  as  with  his  choice.  I 
have  never  seen  a  lovelier  creature.  Her 
figure  was  small,  round,  and  girlish ;  full  of 
grace  and  symmetry.  Her  face  had  a  child- 
like purity  and  brilliancy  of  colouring;  an 
alternation  of  blush  sad  smile,  a  sweetness 
and  innocence  of  expression,  such  as  might 
beseem  a  Hebe— only  still  more  youthful  than 
the  goddess  of  youth.  Her  manners  were 
exactly  those  of  a  child  come  home  for  the 
holidays, — shy  and  bashful,  and  shrinking 
from  strangers ;  playful  and  affectionate  with 
those  whom  she  loved,  especially  her  husband, 
who  doated  on  her,  and  of  whom  she  was  verr 
fond, — and  showing,  in  the  midst  of  her  timid- 
ity and  childishness,  considerable  aeatenesa 
and  power  of  observation. 

At  first  she  seemed,  as  well  she  might  be, 
quite  bewildered  by  the  number  of  persons 
who  came  to  visit  her.  For,  living  in  a  large 
towD,  and  holding  in  right  of  her  husbaiura 
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office,  a  station  of  do  small  importance  in  the 
country,  every  person,  of  the  slightest  gentiU 
ity  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  the  whole 
visiting  population  of  these,  in  general,  very 
distinct  and  separate  societies,  thonght  proper 
to  wait  upon  Mrs.  Sanford.  Mrs.  Sanford 
was  the  fashion  of  B.,  and  of  B.  shire.  *'  Not 
to  know  her,  argued  yourself  unknown/'  AH 
the  town  and  all  the  county  called,  and  all  the 
town  invited  her  to  tea,  and  all  the  county 
requested  her  company  to  dinner;  and  she, 
puzzled,  perplexed,  and  amazed,  hardly  know- 
ing by  sight  one  individual  of  her  innumerable 
acquaintance;  unable  to  distinguish  between 
one  person  and  another ;  often  forgetting  titles ; 
never  remembering  names;  and  ignorant  as 
an  infant  of  artificial  diHtinctions,  made  twenty 
blunders  in  an  hour;  and  kept  the  poor  Gene- 
ral, as  punctilious  an  observer  of  the  duties 
of  society  as  of  the  duties  of  the  service,  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  fidget  and  alarm.  Her  mis- 
takes were  past  all  count,— she  mislaid  invita-' 
tions ;  forgot  engagements ;  mismatched  her 
company ;  gave  the  mayor  of  B.  the  precedence 
of  the  county  member ;  and  hath  been  heard 
to  ask  an  old  bachelor  after  his  wife,  and  an 
old  maid  after  her  children.  Thero  was  no 
end  to  Mrs.  Sanford^s  blunders.  The  old 
Brigade-Major,  a  veteran  of  the  General's 
own  standing,  lame  of  a  leg,  and  with  a  pro- 
digious scar  across  his  forehead,  was  kept  on 
the  constant  stump  with  explanatory  messages 
and  conciliatory  embassies,  —  and  declared, 
that  he  underwent  much  harder  duty  in  that 
service,  than  ever  he  had  performed  in  his 
official  capacity  of  drilling  the  awkward  squad. 
The  General,  not  content  with  dispatching  his 
atde^e<amp^  exhausted  himself  in  elaborate 
apologies ;  but  embassies,  apologies  and  ex- 
planations were  all  unnecessary.  Nobody 
could  be  angry  with  Mrs.  Sanford.  There 
was  no  resisting  the  charm  of  her  blushing 
youtlifulness;  her  pleading  voice ;  her  ready 
confession  of  error,  and  her  evident  sorrow 
for  all  her  little  sins,  whether  of  ignorance  or 
heedlessness ;  no  withstanding  her  sweetness 
and  simplicity.  Even  oflfended  self-love,  the 
hardest  to  appease  of  all  the  passions,  yielded 
to  the  artlessness  of  Mrs.  Sanford. 

She,  on  her  part,  liked  nothing  so  well  as 
to  steal  away  from  her  troublesome  popularity, 
her  visiters,  and  her  fine  clothes,  to  the  ease 
ami  freedom  of  the  conntry ;  to  put  on  a 
white  frock  and  straw-bonnet,  and  run  about 
the  woods  and  fields  with  some  young  female 
friend,  primrosing  or  bird's-nesting,  according 
to  the  season.  I  was  her  uisual  companion  in 
these  rambles,  and  enjoyed  them,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  she  did  :  but  in  a  far  quieter  way. 
Her  animal  lapirits  seemed  inexhaustible ;  I 
never  knew  her  weary;  and  strong,  agile, 
and  entirely  dcYoid  of  bodily  fear,  the  thought 
of  danger  never  seemed  to  come  across  her. 
How  she  enjoyed  spending  a  long  day  at  our 
house !  DOW  bounding  over  a  ditch,  to  gather 


a  tufit  of  wild  flowers ;  now  climbing  a  pol- 
lard, to  look  for  a  bird's  nest;  now  driving 
through  the  lanes  in  a  donkey-chaise;  now 
galloping  across  the  common  on  a  pony ;  now 
feeding  trie  chickens ;  now  weeding  the  gravel 
walks;  now  making  hay;  and  now  reaping. 
These  were  her  delights  !  All  her  pleasures 
were  equally  childish:  she  cherished  abun- 
dance of  pets,  such  as  school-girls  love ;  kept 
silk-worms,  dormice,  and  canary  birds ;  a 
parrot,  a  squirrel,  and  a  monkey ;  three  lap- 
dogs,  and  a  Persian  cat ;  enjoyed  a  fair,  and 
was  enchanted  with  a  pantomime;  always 
supposing  that  her  party  did  not  consist  of 
fine  people  or  of  strangers,  but  was  composed 
of  those  to  whom  she  was  accustomed,  and 
who  were  as  well  disposed  to  merriment  and 
good-humour  as  herself. 

With  regard  to  accomplishments,  she  knew 
what  was  commonly  taught  in  a  country 
school  above  twenty  years  ago,  ^nd  nothing 
more :  played  a  little,  sang  a  little,  talked  a 
little  indifferent  French ;  painted  shells  and  ', 
roses,  not  particularly  like  nature,  on  card- 
racks  and  hand-screens ;  danced  admirably ; 
and  was  the  best  player  at  battledoor  and 
shuttlecock,  hunt-the-slipper  and  blind-man's- 
buff',  in  the  county.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  glee  with  which,  in  any  family  where  she 
was  intimate,  she  would  join  the  children  in 
a  game  of  romps,  herself  the  gayest  and  hap- 
piest child  of  the  party. 

For  cards  she  had  no  genius.  Even  the 
noise  and  nonsense  of  a  round-table  could  not 
reconcile  her  to  those  bits  of  painted  paste- 
board ;  this  was  unlucky  :  it  is  true  that  the 
General,  who  played  a  good  rubber,  and  look- 
ed upon  it,  next  to  a  review  or  a  battle,  as  the 
most  serious  business  of  life,  and  who  had, 
moreover,  a  settled  opinion  that  no  woman 
had  intellect  enough  to  master  the  game, 
would  hardly  have  wished  to  have  been  her 
partner  at  the  whist-table;  but  he  also  loved 
a  snug  party  at  piquet,  just  to  keep  him  awake 
after  dinner,  ana  would  have  liked  exceedingly 
that  Mrs.  Sanford  should  have  known  enough 
of  the  rules  to  become  a  decent  antagonist. 
He  was  not  unreasonable  in  his  expectations, 
he  did  not  desire  that  she  should  play  well 
enough  to  win.  He  only  wanted  her  to  un- 
derstand sufficient  of  the  game  to  lose  in  a 
creditable  manner.  But  it  would  not  do:  she 
was  unconquerably  stupid ;  never  dealt  the 
right  Domber  of  cards;  never  showed  hor 
point;  was  ignorant  even  of  the  common 
terms  of  the  art ;  did  not  know  a  quart  from 
a  ooint,  or  a  pique  from  a  repique ;  could  not 
tell  when  she  was  capotted.  There  was  no 
comfort  in  beating  her;  so  the  boor  General 
was  fain  to  accept  his  old  Brigade-Major  as  a 
substitute,  who  gave  him  three  points  and 
beat  him. 

In  other  respects,  she  was  an  excellent 
wife ;  gentle,  affectionate,  and  sweet-tempered. 
She  accommodated  herself  admirably  to  all 
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the  Genenrs  ways ;  listened  to  his  admoni- 
tions with  deference,  and  to  his  stories  with 
attention  ^- the  formidable  one,  beginning, 
**  when  I  was  in  Antigna,**  not  excepted ; 
was  kind  to  the  old  Brigade-Major ;  and  when 
he«  a  confirmed  old  bachelor,  joined  his  patron 
in  eertain  dissertations  on  the  natural  inferior- 
itj  of  the  sex,  heard  them  patiently,  and  if 
she  smiled,  took  good  care  they  should  not 
find  her  ont. 

To  be  sure,  her  carelessness  did  occasion* 
Hlly  get  her  husband  into  a  scrape.  Oooe, 
for  instance,  he,  being  inspecting  certain  corps 
twenty  miles  off,  she  undertook  to  bring  his 
dress  clothes,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a 
ball  given  in  his  honour,  and  forgot  his  new 
inexpressibles,  thereby  putting  the  poor  Gen- 
eral to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  sending  an 
express  after  the  missing  garment,  and  keep- 
ing him  a  close  prisoner  till  midnight,  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  return  of  his  messenger. 
Another  time,  he  being  in  London,  and  the 
trusty  Major  also  absent,  she  was  commission- 
ed to  inform  him  of  the  day  fixed  for  a  grand 
reriew ;  sate  down  for  the  purpose ;  wrote  a 
loBff  letter  full  of  chit-chat — ^and  he  could  not 
abide  long  letters ;  never  mentioned  military 
affairs ;  and  being  reminded  of  her  omission, 
crammed  the  important  intelligence  into  a 
crossed  postscript  under  the  seal,  which  the 
General,  with  his  best  spectacles,  could  not 
have  deciphered  in  a  month !  so  that  the  un- 
lacky  commander  nerer  made  his  appearance 
on  the  ground,  and  but  for  a  forty  years*  re- 
putation for  exactness  and  punctuality,  which 
made  any  excuse  look  like  truth,  would  have 
fallen  into  sad  disgrace  at  head-quarters. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  even  these 
little  errors  ceased.  She  grew  tall,  and  her 
mind  developed  itself  with  her  person ;  still 
lively,  ardent  and  mercurial  in  her  tempera^ 
roeot,  with  an  untiring  spirit  of  life  and  mo- 
tion, and  a  passionate  love  of  novelty  and 
gaiety,  her  playfulness  ripened  into  intelli- 
gence, her  curiosity  became  rational,  and  her 
deligbt  in  the  country  deepened  into  an  intense 
feeling  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  Thrown 
amidst  a  large  and  varying  circle,  she  became, 
in  every  laudable  sense  of  the  phrase,  a  per^ 
feet  woman  of  the  world.  Before  a  change 
in  the  yolnoteer  system,  and  a  well-merited 
prooMitfon  took  the  General  from  B.,  she  had 
learned  to  manage  her  town  visits  and  her 
country  visits,  to  arrange  totreet  and  dinner 
parties,  to  give  balls,  and  to  plan  picnics, 
and  was  the  life  and  charm  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. I  would  not  CTen  be  suiie.«tbat  she 
had  Dot  learned  piquet;  'for  lovely  as  she 
was,  and  many  as  there  were  to  tell  her 
that  she  was  lovely,  her  husband  was  always 
her  first  object;  and  her  whole  conduct  seem- 
ed ffoided  by  the  spirit  of  that  beautiful  line 
in  the  roost  beautiful  of  ballads : 

Tor  aufd  Robin  Gray '•  been  a  gads  nnn  to  me. 


Since  his  death — for  she  has  been  long  a 
widow — Lady  Sanford — ^have  I  not  said  tliat 
the  good  General  became  Sir  Thomas  before 
his  decease!— has  liTed  mostly  on  the  conti- 
nent: indulging,  but  always  with  the  highest 
reputation,  her  strong  taste  for  what  is  gayest 
in  artificial  life  and  grandest  in  natural  scene- 
ry. I  have  heard  of  her  sometimes  araongat 
the  brilliant  crowds  of  the  Roman  carnival, 
sometimes  amidst  the  wildest  recesses  of  the 
Pyrenees;  now  looking  down  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius ;  now  waltsing  at  a  court  ball  at  Vi- 
enna. She  has  made  a  trip  to  Athens,  and 
has  talked  of  attempting  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc !  At  present  she  is  in  England ;  for  a 
friend  of  mine  saw  her  the  other  day  at  the 
Cowes  regatta,  full  of  life  and  glee,  almost  as 
pretty  as  ever,  and  quite  as  delightful.  Of 
course,  being  also  a  well-dowered  and  child- 
lesa  widow,  she  has  had  lovers  by  the  hun- 
dred, and  ofi*ers  by  the  score;  but  she  always 
•says  that  she  has  made  up  her  mind  not  to 
marry  again,  and  I  have  no  dQubt  of  her  keep* 
ing  her  resolution.  She  loves  her  liberty  too 
dearly  to  part  with  the  blessing;  and  well  as 
she  got  on  with  Sir  Thomas,  I  think  she  has 
had  enough  of  matrimony.  Besides,  she  has 
now  reached  a  eedate  age,  and  there  would  be 
a  vrant  of  discretion,  which  hitherto  she  never 
has  wanted,  in  venturing—*— 

**  What  was  that  you  said,  ma'am  1  The 
newspaper !  Have  I  read  the  newspaper  t  -— 
People  will  always  talk  to  me  when  I  am 
writing  !*i>Have  I  read  to-day*s  paper  ?  No ; 
what  do  you  wish  me  to  look  at  1  This  co- 
lumn: Police  reports— new  publications—- 
births  1— oh,  the  marriages !  '  Yesterday,  at 
Bow  Church,  Mr.  Smith  to  Miss  Brown.' 
Not  that  1  Oh !  the  next !— *  On  Friday  last, 
at  Cheltenham,  by  the  Venerable  the  Arch- 
deacon P— ,  Dennis  O'Brien,  Esq.,  of  the 
— th  regiment* — But  what  do  I  care  for  Den- 
nis O'Brien,  Esq.  t  '  What's  Hecuba  to  me, 
or  1  to  Hecuba  r  I  never  heard  of  the  gen- 
tleman before  in  my  days.  Oh  1  it's  the  lady; 
*  Dennis  O'Brien,  Esq.  to  Lady  Sanford'  — 
'Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us! 
here  is  a  surprise ! — *  to  Lady  Sanford  !'  Ay, 
my  eyes  did  not  deceive  me,  it's  no  mistake; 
'  relict  of  the  late  Major-General  Sir  Thomas 
Sanford,  K.  C.  B.*  And  so  much  for  a  wi- 
dow's resolution !  and  a  gav  widow's  too !  I 
would  not  have  answered  for  one  of  the  de- 


mure, 
forty 


A  freneral's  widow  at  the  ripe  age  of 
(oh,  age  of  indiscretion !)  mamed  to  an 
ensign  in  a  marching  regiment ;  young  enough 
to  be  her  sen,  I  warrant  me ;  and  as  poor  as  a 
church  mouse !  If  her  old  husband  could  but 
know  what  was  going  forward,  he  would 
chuckle  in  his  grave,  at  so  notable  a  proof  of 
the  weakness  of  the  sex— so  irresistible  a  ooi^ 
firmation  of  bis  theory.  Lady  Sanford  mar- 
ried again  I  Who,  after  this,  shall  pot  faith 
in  woman  ?    Lady  Sanford  married  again  I 
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GOING  TO  THE  RACES. 

A  MBMORABLB  day  was  the  third  of  last 
June  to  Mary  and  Henrietta  Coxe^  the  young 
daogrhters  of  Simon  Coxe  the  carpenter  of 
Aberleigh,  for  it  was  the  firat  day  of  Ascot 
Races,,  and  the  first  time  of  their  going  to  that 
celebrated  union  of  sport  and  fashion.  There 
is  no  pleasure  so  great  in  the  eyes  of  our  conn- 
try  damsels  as  a  jaunt  to  Ascot.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is,  when  you  get  there,  a  gennine 
English  amusement,  open  alike  to  rich  and 
poor, elegant  as  an  opera, and  merry  as  a  fair; 
in  the  second,  this  Tillage  of  Aberleigh  is  situ- 
ate about  fourteen  miles  from  the  course,  jnst 
within  distance,  almost  out  of  distance,  so  that 
there  is  commonly  enough  of  suspense  and 
difiiculty — the  slight  difficulty,  the  short  sus- 

I tense,  which  add  such  zest  to  pleasure :  final- 
y,  at  Ascot  you  are  sure  to  see  the  King,  to 
see  him  in  his  graciousness  and  his  dignity, 
the  finest  gentleman  in  Eurofie,  the  greatest 
sovereign  of  the  world.  Truly  it  is  nothing 
extraordinary  that  his  liege  subjects  should 
flock  to  indulge  their  feelings  of  loyalty  by 
the  sight  of  such  a  monarch,  and  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  presence  should  cover  a 
barren  heath  with  a  oense  and  crowded  popu- 
lation of  all  ranks  and  all  ages,  from  the 
duchess  to  the  gipsy,  from  the  old  man  of 
eighty  to  the  child  in  its  mother's  arms. 

All  people  love  Ascot  Races ;  but  our  coun- 
try lasses  love  them  above  all.  It  is  their  fa- 
vourite wedding  jaunt,  for  half  our  young  cou- 
ples are  married  in  the  race  week,  and  one  or 
two  matches  have  seemed  to  me  got  up  pur- 
posely for  the  occasion ;  and  of  all  the  atten- 
tions that  can  be  offered  by  a  lover,  a  drive  to 
the  Races  is  the  most  irresistible.  In  short, 
so  congenial  is  that  gay  scene  to  love,  that  it 
is  a  moot  point  which'  are  most  numerous,  the 
courtships  that  conclude  there  in  the  shape  of 
bridal  excnrsions,  or  those  which  begin  on 
that  favoured  spot  in  the  shape  of  parties  of 
pleasure;  and  the  delicate  experiment  called 
**  popping  the  question,"  is  so  often  put  in 
practice  on  the  very  course  itself,  that  when 
Robert  Hewitt,  the  young  farmer  at  the  Holt, 
asked  Master  Coxe's  permission  to  escort  his 
daughters,  not  only  the  good  carpenter,  but 
his  neighbours  the  blacksmith  and  the  shoe- 
maker, looked  on  this  mark  of  rustic  gallantry 
as  the  precursor  of  a  declaration  in  form ;  and 
all  the  village  cried  out  on  Hetta  Coxe*s  ex- 
treme good  luck,  Hetta  being  supposed,  and 
with  some  reason,  to  be  the  chief  object  of  his 
attention. 

Robert  Hewitt  was  a  young  farmer  of  the 
old  school,  honest,  frugal,  and  industrious; 
thrifty,  thriving,  and  likely  to  thrive ;  one  of 
a  fine  yeomanly  spirit,  not  ashamed  of  his  sta- 
iion,  and  fond  of  following  the  habits  of  his 
forefieithers,  sowing  his  own  com,  driving  his 
owxi  team,  and  occasionally  ploughing  his  own 


land.  As  proud,  perhaps,  of  his  blunt  speech 
and  homely  ways  as  some  of  his  brother  farm- 
ers of  their  superior  refinement  and  gentility. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  scorn  with  which 
Robert  Hewitt,  in  his  market-cart,  drawn  by 
his  good  horse  Dobbin,  would  look  down  on 
one  neighbour  on  his  hunter,  and  another  in 
his  gig.  To  the  full  as  proud  as  any  of  them 
was  Robert,  but  in  a  different  way,  and  per- 
haps a  safer.  He  piqued  himself,  like  a  good 
Englishman,  on  wearing  a  smock  frock,  smok- 
ing his  pipe,  and  hating  foreigners,  to  our  in- 
tercourse with  whom  he  was  wont  to  ascribe 
all  the  airs  and  graces,  the  new  fashions,  and 
the  effeminacy,  which  annoyed  him  in  his 
own  countrymen.  He  hated  the  French,  he 
detested  dandies,  and  he  abhorred  fine  ladies, 
fine  ways,  and  finery  of  any  sort.  Such  was 
Robert  Hewitt. 

Henrietta  Coxe  was  a  pretty  girl  of  seven- 
teen, and  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  her 
life  with  an  aunt  in  the  next  town,  who  had 
been  a  lady's  maid  in  her  youth,  and  had  re- 
tired thither  on  a  small  annuity.  To  this 
aunt,  who  had  been  dead  about  a  twelve- 
month, she  was  indebted  for  a  name,  rather 
too  fine  for  common  wear — I  believe  she  wrote 
herself  Henrietta-Matilda ;  a  large  wardrobe, 
pretty  much  in  the  same  predicament;  and  an 
abundant  stock  of  superfine  notions,  sonie  skill 
in  mantua-roaking  and  millinery,  and  a  legacy 
of  a  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  on  her  wed- 
ding-day. Her  beauty  was  quite  in  the  style 
of  a  wax  doll :  blue  eyes,  flaxen  hair,  delicate 
features,  and  a  pink  and  white  complexion, 
much  resembling  that  sweet  pea  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  painted  lady.  Very 
pretty  she  was  certainly,  with  all  her  airs  and 
graces ;  and  very  pretty,  in  spite  of  her  airs 
and  graces,  did  Robert  Hewitt  think  her;  and 
love,  who  delights  in  contrasts,  and  has  an 
especial  pleasure  in  oversetting  wise  resolu- 
tions, and  bending  the  haughty  self-will  of  the 
lords  of  the  creation,  was  beginning  to  make 
strange  havoc  in  the  stout  yeoman^s  heart. 
His  operations,  too,  found  a  very  unintentional 
coadjutrix  in  old  Mrs.  Hewitt,  who,  taking 
alarm  at  her  son*s  frequent  visits  to  the  ear^ 
penter's  shop,  unwarily  expressed  a  hope  that 
if  her  son  did  intend  to  marry  one  of  the 
Coxes,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fine  lady,  but  would  choose  Mary,  the  elder 
sister,  a  dark-haired,  pleasant^looking  young 
woman  of  two-«nd-twenty,  who  kept  the  house 
as  clean  as  a  palace,  and  was  the  ooast  of  the 
village  for  inoustry  and  good-humour.  Now 
this  unlucky  caution  gave  Robert,  who  loved 
his  mother,  but  did  not  choose  to  be  managed 
by  her,  an  additional  motive  for  his  lurking 
preference,  by  piquing  hia  aelf-will ;  add  to 
which,  the  little  damsel  herself,  in  the  abseneo 
of  other  admirers,  took  visible  pleesare  in  his 
admiration ;  so  that  affairs  seemed  drawing  to 
a  crisis,  and  the  party  to  Ascot  appeared  liMy 
to  end  like  other  jaunts  to  the  same  place,  io 
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ft  weddtnff.  It  is  true  that  the  itiTitatioiit 
which  hud  been  leadil v  and  gratefully  accept* 
ed  bj  her  sister,  had  been  received  by  Miss 
Hetta  with  some  little  demur.  '*  Going  to 
the  Races  was  delightful !  but  to  ride  in  a  cart 
behind  Dobbin  was  odious.  Could  not  Mr. 
Hewitt  hire  a  phaeton,  or  borrow  a  gigl 
However,  as  her  sister  seemed  to  wish  it,  she 
might  perhaps  go,  if  she  could  find  no  better 
eonveyance.'*  And  with  this  concession  the 
lover  was  contented ;  the  more  especially  as 
the  destined  finery  was  in  active  preparation. 
Flovoces,  furbelows,  and  frippery  of  all  de- 
scriptions, enough  to  stock  a  milliner's  shop, 
did  tietta  produce  for  the  adornment  of  her 
fair  person ;  and  Robert  looked  on  in  silence, 
sometimes  thinking  how  pretty  she  would 
look ;  sometimes,  how  soon  he  would  put  an 
end  to  such  nonsense  when  once  they  were 
married ;  and  sometimes,  how  odd  a  figure  he 
and  Dobbin  should  cut  by  the  side  of  so  much 
becutjr  and  fashion. 

Neither  Dobbin  nor  his  master  were  fated 
to  be  so  honoured.  The  evening  before  the 
Racesi,  there  happened  to  be  a  revel  at  Whitley 
Wood :  thither  Hetta  repaired ;  and  there  she 
had  the  ill  fortune  to  be  introduced  to  Monsieur 
Aoguate,  a  young  Frenchman,  who  had  lately 
hired  a  room  at  B.  where  he  vended  eau  de 
Cologne  and  French  toys  and  essences,  and 
did  himself  the  honour,  as  his  bills  expressed, 
to  cut  the  hair  and  the  corns  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
Monsieur  was  a  dark,  sallow,  foreign-looking 
personage,  with  tremendous  whiskers,  who 
looked  at  once  fierce  and  foppish,  was  curled 
and  perfnmed  in  a  manner  that  did  honour  to 
bis  doable  profession,  and  wore  gold  rings  in 
bis  ears  and  on  his  fingers,  a  huge  bunch  of 
seals  at  his  side,  and  a  gaudy  brooch  at  his 
bosom.  Small  chance  had  Robert  Hewitt 
against  such  a  rival,  especially  when,  smitten 
with  her  beaoty  or  her  hundred  pounds,  he 
devoted  himself  to  Hetta*s  service,  made  fine 
•peeehes  in  most  bewitching  broken  English, 
braved  for  her  sake  the  barbarities  of  a  country 
dBOCSf  and  promised  to  initiate  her  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  vraltz  and  the  qnadrille ;  and, 
finallj,  requested  the  honour  to  conduct  her  in 
a  cabriolet,  the  next  day,  to  Ascot  Races. 
Small  chance  had  our  poor  farmer  against 
such  a  Monsieur. 

The  morning  arrived,  gloomy,  showery, 
and  cold,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  op  drove 
the  punctual  Robert,  in  a  new  market-cart, 

tainted  blue  with  red  wheels,  and  his  heavy 
at  handsome  horse  Dobbin  (who  was  indeed 
npoo  occasion  the  fore  horse  of  the  team),  as 
Sleek  and  shining  as  good  feed  and  good  dress- 
ing' coald  make  him.  Up  drove  Robert  with 
bta  little  sister  (a  child  of  eleven  years  old, 
who  was  to  form  one  of  the  party)  sitting  at 
bis  side;  whilst  equally  punctual,  at  Master 
Coxe*B  door,  stood  the  sisters  ready  dressed, 
Ifttry  ifl  a  new  dark  gown,  a  handsome  sbawly 


and  a  pretty  straw  bonnet,  with  a  cloth  cloak 
hanging  on  her  arm ;  Hetta  in  a  flatter  of 
gauze  and  ribbons,  pink  and  green,  and  yellow 
and  blue,  looking  like  a  parrot  tulip,  or  a  mil- 
liner's doll,  or  a  picture  of  the  fashions  in  the 
Lady's  Magazine,  or  like  any  thing  under  the 
sun  but  an  English  countTy  girl.  Robert 
looked  at  her  and  then  at  Mary,  who  was 
vainly  endeavouring  to  persuade  her  to  put  on, 
or  at  least  to  take,  a  cloak,  and  thought  for 
once  without  indignation  of  his  mother's  ad- 
vice ;  he  got  out,  however,  and  was  preparing 
to  assist  them  into  the  cart,  when  suddenly, 
to  the  astonishment  of  every  body  but  Hetta, 
for  she  hsd  said  nothing  at  home  of  her  en- 
counter at  the  revel.  Monsieur  Augaste  made 
his  appearance  in  a  hired  gig  of  the  most 
wretched  description,  drawn  oy  an  equally 
miserable  jade,  alighted  at  the  house  and 
claimed  Mademoiselle's  promise  to  do  him 
the  honour  to  accompany  him  in  his  cabriolet. 
The  consternation  was  general.  Mary  remon- 
strated with  her  sister  mildly  but  earnestly ; 
Master  Coxe  swore  she  should  not  go;  but 
Hetta  was  resolute ;  and  farmer  Hewitt,  whose 
firet  impulse  had  been  to  drub  the  Frenchman, 
changed  his  purpose  when  he  saw  how  will- 
ing she  was  to  be  carried  off.  *'  Let  her  go," 
said  he,  **  Monsieur  is  welcome  to  her  com- 
pany; for  my  part,  I  think  they  are  well 
matched.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  part  them." 
And  lifting  Mary  rapidly  into  the  cart,  he 
•drove  off  at  a  pace  of  which  Dobbin,  to  judge 
from  his  weight,  appeared  incapable,  and  to 
which  that  illustrious  steed  was  very  little 
accustomed. 

In  the  mean  while  Hetta  was  endeavouring 
to  introduce  her  new  beau  to  her  father,  and 
to  reconcile  him  to  her  change  of  escort ;  and 
the  standere-by,  consisting  of  half  the  men 
and  boys  in  the  village,  were  criticising  the 
Frenchman's  equipage:  *'I  could  shake  the 
old  chaise  to  pieces  with  one  jerk,  it's  so 
ramahackle,"  cried  Ned  Jones,  Master  Coxe's 
foreman.  **The  wheel  will  come  to  pieces 
long  before  they  get  to  Ascot,"  added  Sam 
the  apprentice.  **  The  old  horse  has  a  spavin 
in  the  off  fore-leg,  that 's  what  makes  him  so 
lame,"  said  Will  Ford  the  blacksmith.  ''And 
he  has  been  down  within  the  month.  Look 
at  his  knees !"  rejoined  Jem  the  carter. '« He's 
blind  of  an  eye,"  exclaimnl  one  urehin.  *'  He 
shies,"  cried  another.  •*  The  reins  are  rotten," 
observed  Dick  the  ooUarmaker.  **  The  French- 
man can't  drive,"  remarked  Jack  the  drover, 
coming  np  to  join  the  crew ;  **  he  'd  as  nearly 
as  possible  run  foul  of  my  pigs."  **  He  '11 
certainly  overturn  her,  poor  thin^,"  cried  one 
kind  friend,  as  overcome  by  her  importunities 
her  father  at  length  consented  to  her  departure. 
«« The  chaise  wul  break  down,"  said  another. 
«« Break !  he  '11  break  her  neck,"  added  a  third. 
^  They'll  be  drenched  to  the  skin  in  this  show- 
er," exclaimed  a  fourth; — and  amidst  these  con- 
soling predictions  the  happy  couple  departed. 
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Robert  and  MaiT»  od  their  side,  proceeded 
for  some  time  in  almost  total  silence !  Robert 
too  angry  for  speech,  and  Mary  feeling  her- 
self, however  innocent,  inyoWed  in  the  con- 
seqnences  of  her  sister's  delinquency;  so 
that  little  passed  beyond  Anne  Hewitt's  de- 
lightful remarks  on  the  beanty  of  the  country, 
and  the  hedge-rows,  bright  with  the  young 
leaves  of  the  oak,  and  gay  with  the  pearly 
thorn-blossoms  and  the  delicate  briar  rose; 
and  her  occasional  exclamations  at  the  sudden 
apHearance  of  some  tiny  wren,  or  the  peculiar 
interrupted  flight  of  some  water-wagtail,  as 
he  threw  himself  forward,  then  rested  for  a 
moment,  self-poised  in  the  air,  then  started  on 
again  with  an  up-and-down  motion,  like  a  ball 
tossed  from  the  hand,  keeping  by  the  side  of 
the  cart  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  way  with  that  sociable  bird. 
Little  passed  beyond  trifles  such  as  these, 
until  Robert  turned  suddenly  round  to  his 
companion  with  the  abrupt  question :  *'  Pray, 
Miss  Mary,  do  you  like  Frenchmen  1"  **I 
never  was  acquainted  with  any,"  replied  Mary ; 
*'  but  I  think  I  should  like  Englishmen  besL 
It  seems  natural  to  prefer  one's  own  country- 
men." "Ay,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Robert, 
*'  to  be  sure  it  is !  You  are  a  sensible  girl, 
Mary  Coxe ;  and  a  good  girl.  It  would  be 
well  for  your  sister  if  she  had  some  of  your 
sense."  '*  Hetta  is  a  good  girl,  I  assure  you, 
Farmer  Hewitt ;  a  very  good  girl,"  rejoined 
Mary,  warmly,  *^and  does  not  want  sense. 
But  only  consider  bow  young  she  is,  and  her 
having  no  mother,  and  being  a  little  spoilt  by 
my  poor  aunt,  and  so  pretty,  and  every  body 
talking  nonsense  to  her,  no  wonder  that  she 
should  sometimes  be  a  little  wrong,  as  she 
was  this  morning.  But  I  hope  that  we  shall 
meet  her  on  the  course,  and  that  all  will  go 
right  again. .  Hetta  is  a  good  girl,  and  will 
make  a  good  wife."  "  To  a  Frenchman,"  re- 
plied Robert,  drily;  and  the  conversation 
turned  to  other  subjects,  and  was  kept  up 
with  cheerfulness  and  good-humour  till  they 
reached  Ascot. 

Anne  and  Mary  enjoyed  the  races  much. 
They  saw  the  line  of  carriages,  nine  deep— - 
more  carriages  than  they  thought  ever  were 
built ;  and  the  people — more  people  than  they 
thought  the  whole  world  could  hold ;  had  a 
confused  view  of  the  horses,  and  a  distinct 
one  of  the  riders'  jacketo ;  and  Anne,  whose 
notions  on  the  subject  of  racing  had  been 
rather  puzzled,  so  far  enlarged  her  knowledge 
and  improved  her  mind  as  to  comprehend  that 
yellow,  crimson,  green,  and  blue,  in  short,  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  were  trying  which 
should  come  first  to  the  winning-post ;  they 
saw  punch,  a  puppet-show,  several  peep- 
shows,  and  the  dancing-dogs;  admired  the 
matchless  display  of  beauty  and  elegance 
when  the  weather  allowed  the  ladies  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  course ;  were  amused  at  the 
bustle  and  hurry-scurry,  when  a  sudden  shower 


drove  them  to  the  shelter  of  their  eanlagee ; 
saw  the  Duke  <tf  Wellington ;  had  a  merry 
nod  from  the  livelv  boy.  Prince  George ;  and 
had  the  honour  of  sharing,  with  some  thou- 
sands of  bis  subjects,  a  roost  mcefnl  bow 
and  most  gracious  smile  from  his  Majesty. 
In  short,  they  had  seen  every  thing  and  every 
body,  except  Helta  and  her  beau;  and  iM>- 
thing  had  been  wanting  to  Mary's  gratification, 
but  the  assurance  of  her  sister's  safety;  for 
Mary  had  that  prime  qaalifieatioB  for  a  sight- 
seer, the  habit  of  thinking  much  of  what  she 
came  to  see  and  little  of  herself.  She  made 
light  of  all  inconveniences,  covered  little 
Anne  (a  delicate  child)  with  her  own  cloak 
during  the  showers,  and  contrived^  in  spite  of 
Robert's  gallant  attention  to  his  guest,  that 
Anne  should  ha?e  the  best  place  under  the 
umbrella,  and  the  most  tempting  portion  of 
the  provisions;  so  that  our  farmer,  by  no 
means  wanting  in  moral  taste,  was  charmed 
with  her  cheerfulness,  her  good-humour,  and 
the  total  absence  of  vanity  and  selfishness ; 
and  when,  on  her  aseending  the  cart  to  return, 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  pretty  foot  and 
ankle,  and  saw  how  much  exercise  and  plea- 
sure had  heightened  her  complexion  and 
brightened  her  hazel  eyes,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  to  himself,  **  My  mother  was  right 
She's  ten  times  handsomer  than  her  sister, 
and  has  twenty  times  more  sense,— «&d,  be- 
sides, she  does  not  like  Frenchmen." 

But  where  could  Hetta  he  t  what  had  be- 
come of  poor  Hetta  1    This  question,  which 
had  pressed  so  frequently  on  Mary's  mind 
during  the  Races,  became  still  more  painful 
as  they  proceeded  on  their  road  home,  which, 
leading  through  cross  country  lanes,  far  awav 
from  the  general  throng  of  the  visiters,  len 
more  leisure  for  her  affectionate  fears.    They  ! 
had  driven  about  two  miles,  and  Robert  was  < 
endeavouring  to  comfort  her  with  hopes  that ; 
their  horse's  lameness  had  forced  them  back 
again,  and  that  her  sister  would  be  found  safe 
at  Aberleigh,  when  a  sudden  turn  in  the  lane 
discovered  a  disabled  gig,  without  a  hwse  or 
driver,  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  a  woman 
seated  on  a  bank  by  the  side  of  a  ditch— a 
miserable  object,  tattered,  dirty,  shivering, 
drenched,  and  crying  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.    Was  it,  could  it  be  Hetta?    Yes, 
Hetta  it  was.    All  the  misfortunes  that  bad  ! 
been  severally  predicted  at  their  outset  had  | 
befallen  the  unfortunate  pair.    Before  they, 
had  travelled  three  miles,  their  wretebed  horae  1 
had  fallen  lame  in  his  near  fore-leg,  and  had 
cast  the  off  hind-shoe,  which,  as  the  black- 
smith of  the  place  was  gone  to  the  Raees,  and 
nobody  seemed  willing  to  put  himself  out  of 
the  way  to  oblige  a  Frenchman,  had  nearly 
stopped  them  at  the  beginning  of  their  expe- 
dition.   At  last,  however,  they  met  with  a 
man  who  undertook  to  shoe  their  steed,  and 
whose  want  of  skill  added  a  prick  to  their 
other   calamities;   then    Moasieur  Augusta 
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brake  a  shaf^  of  the  cabriolet  by  driving 
against  a  poat,  the  setting  and  bandaging  of 
which  broken  limb  nnade  another  long  delay ; 
then  came  a  pelting  shower,  during  which 
they  were  forced  to  stand  under  a  tree ;  when 
they  lost  their  way,  and  owing  to  the  people 
of  whom  Monsieur  inquired  not  understanding 
his  English,  and  Monsieur  not  understanding 
theirs,  went  full  five  miles  round  about ;  then 
they  arrived  at  the  Chequers  public  house, 
which  no  effort  could  induce  their  horse  to 
pass,  so  there  they  stopped  perforce  to  bait 
and  feed  ;  then,  when  they  were  getting  on  as 
well  aa  could  be  expected  of  a  horse  with 
three  lame  legs  and  a  French  driver,  a  wagon 
came  past  them,  carried  away  their  wheel, 
Uirew  Monsieur  Au^uste  into  the  hedge,  and 
lodged  Miss  Henrietta  in  the  ditch ;  so  now 
the  beau  was  gone  to  the  next  village  for  as- 
sistance, and  the  belle  was  waiting  his  return 
on  the  bank.  Poor  Hetta  was  evidently  tired 
of  her  fine  lover  and  the  manifold  misad  ven- 
tures which  his  unlucky  gallantry  had  brought 
upon  her,  and  accepted  very  thankfully  the 
offer  which  Anne  and  Mary  made,  and  Robert 
did  not  oppose,  of  taking  her  into  the  cart,  and 
IcKiving  a  line  written  in  pencil  on  a  leaf  of 
Mary*s  pooket-book,  to  inform  Monsieur  of 
her  safety.  Heartily  glad  was  poor  Hetta  to 
find  herself  behind  the  good  steed  Dobbin, 
under  cover  of  her  sister^s  warm  cloak,  pitied 
and  comforted,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  get  home. 
Heartily  glad  wonld  she  have  been,  too,  to 
have  found  herself  reinstated  in  the  good 
graces  of  her  old  admirer.  But  of  that  she 
saw  no  sign*  Indeed,  the  good  yeoman  took 
some  pains  to  show  that,  although  he  bore  no 
malice,  his  courtship  was  over.  He  goes, 
however,  oftener  than  ever  to  the  carpenter*s 
house ;  and  the  gossips  of  Aberleigh  say  that 
this  jaunt  to  Ascot  will  have  its  proper  and 
usual  catastrophe,  a  merry  wedding ;  that 
Robert  Hewitt  will  be  the  happy  bridegroom, 
bat  that  Hetta  Coxe  will  not  be  the  bride. 


THE    CHINA  JUG. 

OvE  of  the  prettiest  rustic  dwellings  in  our 
pretty  neighbourhood,  is  the  picturesque  farm- 
house which  stands  on  the  edge  of  Wokefield 
Common,  so  completely  in  a  bottom,  that  the 
passengers  who  traverse  the  high  road  see  in- 
deed the  smoke  from  the  chimneys  floating 
like  a  vapour  over  the  woody  hill  which  forms 
the  bacK  ground,  but  cannot  even  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  roof,  so  hijjh  does  the  turfy 
common  rise  above  it ;  whilst  so  steeply  does 
the  ground  decline  to  the  door,  that  it  seems 
as  if  no  animal  less  accustomed  to  tread  the 
hitl-slde  than  a  goat  or  a  chamois  could  ven- 
ture to  descend  the  narrow  footpath  which 
winda  round  the  declivity,  and  forms  the  near- 


est way  to  the  village.  The  cart-track,  thrid- 
ding  the  mazes  of  the  hills,  leads  to  the  house 
by  a  far  longer  but  very  beautiful  road  ;  the 
smooth  fine  turf  of  the  Common  varied  by 
large  tui\s  of  furze  and  broom  rising  in  an  ab- 
rupt bank  on  one  side,  on  the  other  a  narrow 
well-timbered  valley,  bordered  by  hanging 
woods,  and  terminated  by  a  large  sheet  of 
water,  close  beside  whioh  stands  the  farm,  a 
low  irregular  cottage  snugly  thatched,  and  its 
different  out-buildings,  all  on  the  smallest 
scale,  but  giving  the  air  of  comfort  and  habi- 
tation to  the  spot  that  nothing  can  so  thorough- 
ly convey  as  an  English  barn-yard  with  its 
complement  of  cows,  pigs,  horses,  chickens, 
and  children. 

One  part  of  the  way  thither  is  singularly 
beautiful.  It  is  where  a  bright  and  sparkling 
spring  has  formed  itself  into  a  clear  pond  in  a 
deep  broken  hollow  by  the  road-side :  the 
bank  all  around  covered  with  rich  grass,  and 
descending  in  unequal  terraces  to  the  pool : 
whilst  on  every  side  around  it,  and  at  different 
heights,  stand  ten  or  twelve  noble  elms,  cast- 
ing their  green  shadows  mixed  with  the  light 
clouds  and  the  blue  summer  sky  on  the  calm 
and  glassy  water,  and  giving,  (especially 
when  the  evening  sun  lights  up  the  little 
grove,  causing  the  rugged  trunks  to  shine  like 
gold,  and  the  pendent  leaves  to  glitter  like  the 
burnished  wingrg  of  the  rose  beetle,)  a  sort  of 
pillared  and  columnar  dignity  to  the  scene. 

Seldom  too  would  that  fountain,  famous  for 
the  purity  and  sweetness  of  its  waters,  be 
without  some  figure  suited  to  the  landscape ; 
child,  woman,  or  country  girl,  leaning  from 
the  plank  extended  ovef  the  spring,  to  fill  her 
pitcher,  or  returning  with  it,  supported  by  one 
arm  on  her  head,  recalling  all  classical  and 
pastoral  images,  the  beautiful  sculptures  of 
Greece,  the  poetry  of  Homer  and  of  Sophocles, 
and  even  more  than  these,  the  habits  of  ori- 
ental life,  and  the  Rachels  and  Rebeccas  of 
Scripture. 

Seldom  would  that  spring  be  without  some 
such  figure  ascending  the  turfy  steps  into  the 
lane,  of  whom  one  might  inquire  respecting 
the  sequestered  farm-house,  whose  rose-cover- 
ed porch  was  seen  so  prettily  from  a  turn  in 
the  road ;  and  often  it  would  be  one  of  the 
farmer's  children  who  would  ainswer  you  ;  for 
in  spite  of  the  vicinity  of  the  great  pond,  all 
the  water  for  domestic  use  was  regularly 
brought  from  the  Elmin  Spring. 

Wokefield-Pond  Farm  was  a  territory  of 
some  thirty  acres;  one  of  the  **  little  bargains,*' 
as  they  are  called,  which  once  abounded,  but 
are  now  seldom  found,  in  Berkshire ;  and  at 
the  time  to  which  our  story  refers,  that  is  to 
say,  about  twenty  years  ago,  its  inhabitants 
were  amongst  the  poorest  and  most  industrious 
people  in  the  country. 

George  Mearing  was  the  only  son  of  a  rich 
yeoman  in  the  parish,  who  held  this  "  little 
bargain"  in    addition    to    the    manor  farm. 
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George  was  an  honest,  thoughtless,  kind- 
hearted,  good-humoured  lad,  quite  unlike  his 
father,  who,  shrewd,  hard,  and  money-getting, 
often  regretted  his  son's  deficiency  in  the  quali- 
ties by  which  he  had  risen  in  the  world,  and 
reserved  all  his  favour  and  affection  for  one 
who  possessed  them  in  full  perfection, — ^his 
only  daughter,  Martha.  Marttia  was  a  dozen 
years  older  than  her  brother,  with  a  large  bony 
figure,  a  visage  far  from  prepossessing,  a  harsh 
voice,  and  a  constitutional  scold,  which,  scru- 
pulous in  her  cleanliness,  and  vieilant  in  her 
economy,  was  in  full  activity  all  day  long. 
She  seemed  to  go  about  the  house  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  finding  fault,  maundering 
now  at  one,  and  now  at  another, — her  brother, 
the  carters,  the  odd  boy,  the  maid,— every  one, 
in  short,  except  her  father,  who,  connecting 
the  ideas  of  scolding  and  good  housewifery, 
thought  that  he  gained  or  at  least  saved  money 
by  the  constant  exercise  of  this  accomplish- 
ment, and  listened  to  her  accordingly  with 
great  delight  and  admiration ;  **  her  mother,*' 
thought  he  to  himself,  **  was  a  clever  manag- 
ing woman,  and  sorry  enough  was  I  to  lose 
her ;  but  gracious  me,  she  was  nothing  to 
Martha !  where  she  spoke  one  word,  Martha 
speaks  ten." 

The  rest  of  the  family  heard  this  eternal 
din  with  far  less  complacency.  They  agreed, 
indeed,  that  she  could  not  help  scolding,  that 
it  was  her  way,  and  that  they  were  all  fools 
to  take  notice  of  it ;  but  yet  they  would  flee, 
one  and  all,  before  the  outpouring  of  her  wrath, 
like  birds  before  a  thunder  shower. 

The  person  on  whom  the  storm  fell  oftenest 
and  loudest  was  of  course  her  own  immediate 
subject,  the  maid ;  and  of  the  many  damsels 
who  had  undergone  the  discipline  of  Martha's 
tongue,  none  was  ever  more  the  object  of  her 
objurgation,  or  deserved  it  less,  than  Dinah 
Moore.  But  Dinah  had  many  sins  in  her 
stem  mistress's  eye,  which  would  hardly  have 
been  accounted  such  elsewhere.  In  the  first 
place  she  was  voung  and  pretty,  and  to  ^outh 
and  beauty  Martha  had  strong  objections; 
then  she  was  somewhat  addicted  to  rustic 
finery,  especially  in  the  article  of  pink  top- 
knots,—and  to  rosy  ribbons  Martha  had  al- 
most as  great  an  aversion  as  to  rosy  cheeks ; 
then  again  the  young  lass  had  a  spirit,  and 
when  unjustly  accused  would  vindicate  her- 
self with  more  wit  than  prudence,  and  better- 
tempered  persons  than  Martha  cannot  abide 
that  qualification ;  moreover  the  little  damsel 
had  an  irresistible  lightness  of  heart,  and  a 
gaiety  of  temper,  which  no  rebuke  could  tame, 
no  severity  repress ;  laughter  was  as  natural 
to  her,  as  chiding  to  her  mistress ;  all  her  la- 
bours went  merrily  on :  she  would  sing  over 
the  mashing  tub,  and  smile  through  the  wash- 
ing week,  out-singing  Martha's  scolding,  and 
out^smiling  Martha's  frowns. 

This  in  itself  would  have  been  sufficient 
cause  of  offence :  but  when  Martha  fancied, 


and  fancied  truly,  that  the  pink  top-knots,  the 
smiles,  and  the  songs  were  all  aimed  at  the 
heart  of  her  brother  George,  of  whom,  in  her 
own  rough  way,  she  was  both  fond  and  proud, 
the  pretty  songstress  became  insupportable: 
and  when  George  in  despite  of  her  repeated 
warnings,  did  actually  one  fine  morning  es- 
pouse Dinah  Moore,  causing;  her  in  her  agita- 
tion to  let  fall  an  old-fashioned  china  wash- 
hand  bason,  the  gift  of  a  long-deceased  god- 
mother, which,  with  the  jug  belonging  to  it, 
she  valued  more  than  any  outer  of  her  earthly 
possessions;  no  wonder  that  she  made  a  vow 
never  to  speak  to  her  brother  whilst  she  lived, 
or  that  more  in  resentment  than  in  covetous- 
ness  (for  Martha  Mearing  was  rather  a  harsh 
and  violent,  than  an  avaricious  woman^  she 
encouraged  her  father  in  his  angry  resolution 
of  banishing  the  culprit  from  his  house,  and 
disinheriting  him  from  his  property. 

Old  Farmer  Mearing  was  not,  however,  8 
wicked  man,  although  in  many  respects  a 
hard  one.  He  did  not  turn  his  son  out  to 
starve :  on  the  contrary,  he  settled  him  in  the 
Pond  Farm,  with  a  decent  though  scanty 
plenishing,  put  twenty  pounds  in  his  pocket, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  ex- 
pect from  him,  and  that  he  must  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world  as  he  had  done  forty 
years  before. 

George*s  heart  would  have  sunk  under  this 
renunciation,  for  he  was  of  a  kind  but  weak 
and  indolent  nature,  and  wholljr  accustomed 
to  depend  on  his  father,  obey  hts  orders,  and 
rely  on  him  for  support;  but  he  was  sostained 
by  the  bolder  ana  firmer  spirit  of  his  wife, 
who,  strong,  active,  lively  and  sanguine,  find- 
ing herself  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  her 
own  mistress,  in  possession  of  a  comfortable 
home,  and  marrieo  to  the  roan  of  her  heart, 
saw  nothing  but  sunshine  before  them.  Dinah 
had  risen  in  the  world,  and  George  had  fallen ; 
and  this  circumstance,  in  addition  to  an  origi- 
nal difference  of  teniperameot,  may  sufficienUy 
account  for  tbeir  difference  of  feeling. 

During  the  first  year  or  two,  Dinab*8  prog^ 
nostics  seemed  likely  to  be  verified.  George 
ploughed  and  sowed  and  reaped,  and  she 
made  butter,  reared  poultry,  ana  fatted  pigs : 
and  their  industry  prospered,  and  the  world 
went  well  with  the  young  couple.  But  a  bad 
harvest,  the  death  of  their  best  cow,  the  lame- 
ness of  their  most  serviceable  horse,  and  more 
than  all,  perhaps,  the  birth  of  four  little  girls 
in  four  successive  years,  crippled  them  sadly, 
and  brought  poverty  and  the  fear  of  poverty  to 
their  happy  nre-side. 

Still,  however,  Dinah's  spirit  contioned  un- 
diminished. Her  children,  although*  to  use 
her  own  phrase,  "  of  the  wrong  sor^"  grew 
and  flourished,  as  the  children  of  poor  people 
do  grow  and  flourish,  one  hardly  knows  how ; 
and  by  the  time  that  the  long-wished-for  boy 
made  his  appearance  in  the  world,  the  elder 
girls  had  become  almost  as  useful  to  their  fa* 
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ther  as  if  they  had  been  *^  of  the  right  sort' 
themselves.  Never  were  seen  such  hardy 
little  eWee!  They  drove  the  plough,  tended 
the  kine,  folded  the  sheep,  fed  the  pigs,  worked 
in  the  garden,  made  the  hay,  hoed  the  turnips, 
reaped  the  corn,  hacked  Uie  beans,  and  drove 
the  fDarket-cart  to  B—  on  occasion,  and 
sold  the  butter,  eggs,  and  poaltry  as  well  as 
thetr  mother  could  have  done. 

Strong,  active,  and  serviceable  as  boys  were 
the  little  lasses;  and  pretty  with  all,  though 
as  brown  as  so  msny  gipsies,  and  as  untrained 
as  wild  coats.  They  had  their  mother's  bright 
and  sparkling  countenance,  and  her  gay  and 
sunny  temper,  a  heritage  more  valuable  than 
house  or  land,— «  gift  more  precious  than  ever 
was  bestowed  on  a  farvoured  princess  by  bene- 
ficent fairy.  But  the  mother's  darling  was 
one  who  bore  do  resemblance  to  her  either  in 
mind  or  person,  her  only  son  and  youngest 
child  Moses,  so  called  after  his  grandfather,  in 
a  lurking  hope,  which  was  however  disap- 
pointed, that  the  name  might  propitiate  the 
offended  and  wealthy  yeoman. 

Little  Moses  was  a  fair,  mild,  quiet  boy, 
who  seemed  at  irrst  sight  far  fitter  to  wear 
petticoats  than  any  one  of  his  madcap  sisters ; 
but  there  was  an  occasional  expression  in  his 
deep  grey  eye  that  gave  token  of  sense  and 
spirit,  and  an  unfailing  steadiness  and  dili- 
geoee  about  the  child  that  promised  to  vindi- 
cate his  mother's  partiality.  She  was  deter- 
mined that  Moses  should  be,  to  use  the  coun- 
try phrase,  "  a  good  scholar;"  the  meaning  of 
which  is,  by  the  way,  not  a  little  dissimilar 
from  that  which  the  same  words  bear  at  Ox- 
ford or  at  Cambridge.  Poor  Dinah  was  no 
**  scholar*'  herself,  as  the  parish  register  can 
testify,  where  her  mark  stands  below  George's 
signature  in  the  record  of  her  marriage ;  and 
the  girls  bsde  fair  to  emulate  their  mother's 
ignorance,  Dinah  having  given  to  each  of  the 
four  the  half  of  a  year's  schooling,  upon  the 
prioeiple  of  ride  and  tie,  little  Lucy  going  one 
day*  and  little  Patty  the  next,  and  so  on  with 
the  succeeding  pair;  in  this  way  adroitly  edu- 
cating two  children  for  the  price  of  one,  their 
mother  in  her  secret  soul  holding  it  for  girls  a 
waste  of  time.  But  when  Moses  came  in 
question,  the  case  was  altered.  He  was  des- 
tined to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  an  entire  educa- 
tion, and  to  imbibe  unshared  all  the  learning 
that  the  parish  pedagogue  could  bestow.  An 
admission  to  the  Wokefield  free-school  en- 
sured him  this  advantage,  together  with  the 
right  of  wearing  the  long  primitive  blue  cloth 
coal  and  leathern  girdle,  as  well  as  the  bine 
cap  and  yellow  tassel  by  which  the  boys  were 
distinguished ;  and  by  the  time  he  was  eight 
years  old,  he  had  made  such  progress  in  the 
arts  of  writing  and  ciphering,  that  he  was  pn>- 
ooonced  by  the  master  to  be  the  most  promis- 
ing pupil  tn  the  school. 

At  this  period,  misfortunes,  greater  than 
they  had  hitherto  known,  began  to  crowd 


around  his  family.  Old  Farmer  Mearing 
died,  leaving  all  his  property  to  Martha ;  and 
George,  a  broken-heartea  toil-worn  man,  who 
had  been  only  supported  in  his  vain  efforts  to 
make  head  against  ill-fortune  by  the  hope  of 
his  father's  at  last  relenting,  followed  him  to 
the  grave  in  less  than  two  months.  Debt  and 
difficulty  beset  the  widow,  and  even  her  health 
and  spirits  began  to  fail.  Her  only  resource 
seemed  to  be  to  leave  her  pleasant  home,  give 
up  every  thing  to  the  creditors,  get  her  girls 
out  to  service,  and  try  to  maintain  herself  and 
Moses  by  washing  or  charing,  or  whatever 
work  her  failing  strength  would  allow  her  to 
perform. 

Martha,  or  as  she  was  now  called,  Mrs. 
Martha,  lived  on  in  lonely  and  apparently 
comfortless  affluence  at  the  Manor  Farm.  She 
had  taken  no  notice  of  Dinah's  humble  sup- 
plications, sent  injudiciously  by  Patty,  a  girl 
whose  dark  and  sparkling  beauty  exactly  re- 
sembled what  her  mother  had  been  before  her 
unfortunate  marriage ;  but  on  Moses,  so  like 
his  father,  she  had  been  seen  to  gaze  wistfully 
and  tenderly,  when  the  little  procession  of 
chari^^  boys  passed  her  on  their  way  to  church : 
though  on  finding  herself  observed,  or  perhaps 
on  detecting  herself  in  such  an  indulgence,  the 
softened  eye  was  immediately  withdrawn,  and 
the  stern  spirit  seemed  to  gather  itself  into  a 
resolution  only  the  stronger  for  its  momentary 
weakness. 

Mrs.  Martha,  now  long  past  the  middle  of 
life,  and  a  confirmed  old  maid,  had  imbibed  a 
few  of  the  habits  and  peculiarities  which  are 
supposed,  and  perhaps  justly,  to  characterise 
that  condition.  Amongst  other  things  she 
had  a  particular  fancy  Tot  the  water  from  the 
Elmin  spring,  and  could  not  relish  her  tem- 
perate supper  if  washed  down  by  any  other 
oeverage;  and  she  was  accustomed  to  fetch  it 
herself  in  the  identical  china  jug,  the  present 
of  her  godmother,  the  bason  belonging  to 
which  she  had  broken  from  the  shock  she  un- 
derwent when  hearing  of  George's  wedding. 
It  is  even  possible,  so  much  are  we  the  crea- 
tures of  association,  that  the  constant  sight  of 
this  favourite  piece  of  porcelain,  which  was 
really  of  very  curious  and  beautiful  Nankin 
china,  might,  by  perpetually  reminding  her  of 
her  loss,  and  the  occasion,  serve  to  confirm 
her  inveterate  aversion  to  poor  George  and  his 
family. 

However  this  might  be,  it  chanced  that  one 
summer  evening  Mrs.  Martha  sallied  forth  to 
fetch  the  sparkling  draught  from  the  Elmin 
spring.  She  filled  her  jog  as  usual,  but  much 
rain  had  fallen,  and  the  dame,  no  longer  so 
active  as  she  had  been,  slipped  when  about  to 
re-ascend  the  bank  with  her  burthen,  and 
found  herself  compelled  either  to  throw  her- 
self forward  and  grasp  the  trunk  of  the  nearest 
tree,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  her  china  jug,  of 
which  she  was  compelled  to  let  go,  or  to  slide 
back  to  the  already  tottering  and  slippeiy 
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plank,  at  the  risk,  almost  the  oertainty,  of 
plunging  head  foremost  into  the  water.  If 
Mrs.  Martha  bad  been  asked,  on  level  ground 
and  out  of  danger,  whether  she  preferred  to 
be  soused  in  her  own  person,  or  to  break  her 
china  jug,  she  would,  most  undoubtedly,  the- 
oretically have  chosen  the  ducking ;  but  theory 
and  practice  are  different  matters,  and  follow- 
ing the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  she  let 
the  dear  mug  go,  and  clung  to  the  tree. 

As  soon  as  she  was  perfectly  safe  she  began 
to  lament,  in  her  usual  vituperative  strain, 
over  her  irreparable  loss,  scolding  the  totter- 
ing plank  and  the  slippery  bank,  and  finally, 
there  being  no  one  else  to  bear  the  blame,  her 
own  heedless  haste,  which  had  cost  her  the 
commodity  she  valued  most  in  the  world. 
Swinging  herself  round,  however,  still  sup- 
ported by  the  tree,  she  had  the  satisfaction  to 
perceive  that  the  dear  jug  was  not  yet  either 
sunken  or  broken.  It  rested  most  precariously 
on  a  tuft  of  bulrushes  towards  the  centre  of 
the  pool,  in  instant  danger  of  both  these  ca- 
lamities, and,  indeed,  appeared  to  her  to  be 
visibly  sinking  under  its  own  weight.  What 
could  she  do  ?  She  could  never  reach  it ;  and 
whilst  she  went  to  summon  assistance,  the 
precious  porcelain  would  vanish.  What  could 
she  do  1 

Just  as  she  was  asking  herself  this  ques- 
tion, she  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  footsteps 
in  the  lane*  She  called ;  and  a  small  voice 
was  heard  singing,  and  the  little  man  Moses 
with  his  satchel  at  his  back,  made  his  appear- 
ance, returning  from  school.  He  had  not 
beard  her,  and  she  would  not  call  him — not 
even  to  preserve  her  china  treasure*  Moses, 
however,  saw  the  dilemma,  and  pausing  only 
to  pull  off  his  coat,  plunged  into  the  water,  to 
rescue  the  sinking  cup. 

The  summer  had  been  wet,  and  the  pool 
was  unusually  high,  and  Mrs.  Martha,  startled 
to  perceive  that  ne  was  almost  immediately 
beyond  his  depth,  called  him  earnestly  and 
vehemently  to  return.  The  resolute  boy,  how- 
ever, accustomed  from  infancy  to  dabble  like 
the  young  water-fowl  amidst  the  sedges  and 
islets  of  the  great  pond,  was  not  to  be  fright- 
ened by  the  puny  waters  of  the  Elmin  spring. 
He  reached,  thoogh  at  some  peril,  the  tuft  of 
bulrushes  —  brought  the  jug  triumphantly  to 
land — washed  it  —  filled  it  at  the  fountain- 
head,  and  finally  offered  it,  with  his  own  sweet 
and  gracious  smile,  to  Mrs.  Martha.  And  she 
— oh!  what  had  she  not  suffered  during  the 
last  few  moments,  whilst  the  poor  orphan— 
her  brother  George's  only  boy,  was  risking 
his  life  to  preserve  for  her  a  paltry  bit  of 
earthenware!  What  had  she  not  felt  during 
those  few  but  long  moments !  Her  woman's 
heart  melted  within  her ;  and  instead  of  seiz- 
injT  the  precious  porcelain,  she  caught  the 
dripping  bo^  in  her  arms  —  half-smothered 
him  with  kisses,  and  vowed  that  her  home 
should  be  his  home,  and  her  fortune  his  fortune. 


And  she  kept  her  word,— she  provided  am- 
ply and  kindly  for  Dinah  and  her  daughters ; 
but  Moses  is  her  heir,  and  he  lives  at  the 
Manor  Farm,  and  is  married  to  the  prettiest 
woman  in  the  county ;  and  Mrs.  Martha  has 
betaken  herself  to  the  Pond-side,  with  a  teai- 
per  so  much  ameliorated,  that  the  good  farmer 
declares  the  greatest  risk  his  children  run  is, 
of  being  spoilt  by  aunt  Martha  :«-one  in  par- 
ticular, her  godson,  who  has  inherited  the 
name  and  the  favour  of  his  fathert  and  is  her 
own  especial  little  Moses. 


EARLY  RECOLLECTIONS. 

TOM  HOPKINS. 

They  who  knew  the  little  town  of  Cranley 
some  thirty  years  ago,  must  needs  lemember 
Tom  Hopkins,  the  loudest,  if  not  the  greatest 
man  in  the  place,  and  one  of  the  most  eele* 
brated  sportsmen  in  that  sporting  nei^chbour- 
hood,  which  he  had  honoured  with  his  resi* 
dence  for  a  longer  time  than  he— still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  as  tenacious  of  his  preten- 
sions to  youth  as  a  fading  beauty —cared  to 
hear  tell  of.  Tom,  whose  family  was  none  of 
the  most  illustrious,  his  ancestors  having  been 
from  time  immemorial  grocers  in  the  town, 
had  had  the  good  luck,  before  he  was  out  of 
petticoats,  to  take  the  fancy  of  a  rich  relation, 
a  grand-aunt,  who,  captivated  as  grand -aunts 
are  wont  to  be,  by  a  happy  union  of  prettiness 
and  mischief,  rosy  cheeks  and  naughty  tricks, 
the  usual  merits  of  a  spoilt  ohild,  installed  the 
chubby-faced  Pickle  into  the  post  of  present 

Set,  and  future  heir,  —  sent  him  to  sonool  at 
er  own  expense,  and  declared  her  intention 
to  make  a  gentleman  of  him  in  proper  time,^ 
a  prospect  which,  as  her  hopeful  g;raod-nephew 
happily  conceived  the  immunities  and  privi- 
leges of  gentility  to  consist  of  idleness  and 
field-sports,  proved  sufficiently  delightful  to 
reconcile  him  to  the  previous  formality  of 
learning  *'  small  Latin  and  less  Greek,'*  and 
bore  him  safely  through  the  forms,  with  no 
less  reputation  than  that  of  being  the  greatest 
dunce  that  ever  quitted  the  school.  When 
that  happy  time  arrived,  however,  there  was 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  his  destina-^ 
tion,  Tom  having  set  his  heart  on  one  mode 
of  killing,  whilst  his  grand-aunt  had  decided 
on  another.  *'  I  will  be  a  soldier,'*  cried  Tom« 
already  enamoured  of  the  art  of  gunnery. 
**  You  shall  be  an  apothecary,*'  replied  aunt 
Deborah,  equally  devoted  to  the  draught  and 
the  pill.  Physic  and  arms  fought  a  pitched 
battle,  and  long  and  obstinate  was  the  con- 
test; there  was  even  some  danger  that  the 
dispute  might  have  ended  in  disinheritance,  to 
the  probable  benefit  of  the  county  hospital, 
when  a  discreet  friend  prudently  suggested 
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the  possibility  of  traitlDg  the  two  modes  of 
putting  people  oat  of  the  world,  and  Tom  con- 
sented to  don  the  apron  and  sleeres  and  be- 
come tm  gar^on  apotkieaire,  nnder  promise  of 
flourishing  at  some  futore  period  as  an  army 
surgeon^* a  promise  which,  though  not  Icept 
to  the  letter,  was  at  least  so  far  realized  as  to 
make  him  a  surcreon  of  militia,  and  obtain  for 
him  the  enviable  privilege  of  wearing  a  red 
coat,  and  meddling  with  fire-arms.  These  de- 
lights, however  ecstatic,  soon  lost  their  gloss 
and  their  novelty;  Tom  speedily  discovered 
that  hunting  and  shooting  were  his  real  voca^ 
tion ;  and  aunt  Deborah  happening  to  die  and 
to  leave  him  a  comfortable  independence,  he 
retired  from  the  service,  after  one  winter  spent 
in  country  oaarters,  returned  to  his  native 
town,  built  himself  a  house,  set  up  an  estab- 
lishment, consisting  of  a  couple  of  hunters,  a 
brace  of  pointers,  a  servant  lad,  and  an  old 
woman,  and  began  to  make  war  on  the  hares, 
foxes,  pheasants,  partridges,  and  other  fera 
fio/une,  under  the  character  of  a  sportsman, 
which  he  filled  with  eminent  ability  and  suc- 
cess, being  universally  reckoned  one  of  the 
boldest  riders  and  best  shots  in  the  county. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  he  was  of  an 
age  somewhat  equivocal ;  public  fame  called 
him  forty,  whilst  be  himself  stuck  obstinately 
at  thirty-two ;  of  a  stout  active  figure,  rather 
manly  than  gentlemanly,  and  a  bold  jovial 
visage,  in  excellent  keeping  with  his  person, 
distinguished  by  round  bright  stupid  black 
eyes,  an  aquiline  nose,  a  knpwing  smile,  and 
a  seneral  comely  vulgfarity  of  aspect.  His 
voice  was  hoarse  and  deep,  his  manner  bluff 
and  blunt,  and  his  conversation  loud  and  bois- 
terous. With  all  these  natural  impediments 
to  good  company,  the  lowness  of  his  origin 
recent  in  their  memories,  and  the  flagrant  tact 
of  his  residence  in  a  country  town,  staring 
them  in  the  face,  Mr.  Tom  Hopkihs  made  his 
way  into  almost  every  family  of  consideration 
in  the  netghboarhood.  Sportmanship,  sheer 
sportmanship,  the  qualification  that,  more  than 
any  other,  commands  the  respect  of  your  great 
RogU^h  landholder,  surmounted  every  obsta- 
cle. There  was  not  a  man  in  the  *  *  shire 
hunt  who  fenced  so  well,  or  we.it  so  fast  over 
a  country ;  and  every  table  in  the  county  was 
open  to  so  eminent  a  personage. 
.  With  the  ladies,  he  made  bis  way  by  dif- 
!  ferent  qualities ;  in  the  first  place  he  was  a 
character,  an  oddity;  and  the  audacity  of  his 
vulsartty  was  tolerated,  where  a  man  only 
Imlf  as  boisterous  would  have  been  scouted  ; 
then  he  ivas  gallant  in  his  way,  affected,  per* 
haps  fnlt«  a  great  devotion  to  the  sex,  and  they 
were  half  amused,  half  pleased,  with  the 
rough  flattery  which  seemed,  and  probably 
was,  so  sincere.  Then  they  liked,  as  all  wo- 
men like,  his  sturdiness  of  character,  his  bold- 
ness, his  stanchness,  and  his  zeal.  He  won 
Ijady  Frances's  heart  by  canvassing  for  her 
husband  in  a  contested  election,  during  which 


he  performed  more  riding,  drinking,  and  roar* 
ing,  told  more  lies  and  made  more  noise  than 
any  ten  of  the  feeM  agents ;  he  achieved  the 
Countess's  good  graces  by  restoring  her  fat 
asthmatic  lap-dog  to  health,  appetite,  and  ac- 
tivity. N.  B.  As  Mr.  Thomas  Hopkins  took 
Ohloe  home  to  Oranley  to  be  nursed,  it  is 
likely  that  the  Abemethy  system  may  fairly 
claim  the  merit  of  tfiat  cure ;— and  he  even 
made  a  favourable  impression  on  a  young 
Mamhioness,  by  riding  to  London,  above 
seventy  miles,  in  order  to  match  a  shade  of 
netting  silk,  thereby  winning  a  considerable 
wager  against  time  of  the  Marquis.  In  short, 
Tom  Hopkins  was  so  general  a  favourite  with 
the  female  world,  that,  but  for  three  or  four 
flat  refusals,  consequent  on  as  many  very  pre- 
sumptuous offers,  he  would  certainly  have 
fallen  into  the  mistake  of  thinking  he  might 
marry  whom  he  would.  As  it  was,  he  kept 
his  own  counsel,  only  betraying  his  soreness 
by  a  transient  avoidance  of  ladies'  company, 
and  a  proneness  to  descant  at  the  Hunt  dinners 
OB  the  comforts  of  a  single  state,  and  the  mani- 
fold evils  of  matrimony. 

His  house  was  an  ugly  brick  dwelling  of 
his  own  erection,  situate  in  the  prtncipal  street 
of  Cranley,  and  adorned  with  a  green  door 
and  a  brass  knocker,  giving  entrance  into  a 
stone  passage,  which,  there  being  no  other  way 
to  the  stab  e,  served  both  for  himself,  and  that 
very  dear  part  of  himself,  his  horses,  whose 
dwelling  was  eertainlyfar  more  commodious 
than  their  master's.  His  accommodations 
were  simple  enough.  The  dining-parlour, 
which  might  pass  for  his  only  sitting-room,— » 
for  the  little  dark  den  which  he  called  his 
dnwing-room  was  not  entered  three  times  a 
year,— the  dining-parlour  was  a  small  square 
room,  coloured  pea-green  with  a  gold  mould- 
ing, adorned  with  a  series  of  four  prints  on 
shooting,  and  four  on  hunting,  together  with 
two  or  three  portraits  of  eminent  racers,  riders, 
hunters,  and  grooms.  Guns  and  fishing-rods 
were  suspended  over  the  mantel-pieee ;  pow- 
der-horns, shot-belts,  and  game-bags,  scattered 
about ;  a  choice  collection  of  fiies  for  angling 
lay  in  one  comer,  whips  and  bridles  in  anothert 
and  a  pile  of  books  and  papers, ^Colonel 
Thornton's  Tour,  Daniel's  Rural  Sports,  and 
a  heap  of  Racing  Calendars,  occupied  a  third ; 
Ponto  and  Carlo  lay  basking  on  the  hearth- 
rug, and  a  famous  little  cocking  spaniel.  Flora 
by  name,  a  conscious  favourite,  was  generally 
stretched  in  state  on  an  arm-chair. 

Here,  except  when  the  owner  was  absent 
on  a  sporting  expedition,  which,  between  fish- 
ing, shooting,  hunting,  and  racing,  did,  it 
must  be  confessed,  happen  pretty  onen ;  here 
his  friends  were  sure  to  find  a  hearty  welcome, 
a  good  beef-steak  (his  old  housekeeper  was 
famous  for  cookery),  and  as  much  excellent 
port  and  super-excellent  Madeira  (Tom,  like 
most  of  his  school,  eschewed  claret  and  other 
thin  potations)  as  their  host  could  prevail  on 
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them  to  swallow.  Mao^  a  grood  fellow  hath 
'*  heard  the  chimes  at  midoiffht"  in  this  little 
room.  Here  Tom  sate  in  his  glory,  teliiDfir 
interminable  stories  of  his  own  exploits,  and 
those  (^  his  dogs  and  horses ;  stories  in  erery 
sense  of  the  word,  but  yet  as  innocent  as  false- 
hoods well  can  he — in  the  first  place,  because 
they  were  alwavs  lies  of  vanity,  not  lies  of 
malice,  and  could  do  harm  to  no  creature  upon 
earth; — in  the  second,  because  the  orator 
being  somewhat  lengthy  and  prosy,  his  hear- 
ers were  apt  to  be  troubled  with  **  the  disease 
of  not  listening,  the  malady  of  not  marking," 
and  seldom  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 
Moreover,  having  told  fibs  of  this  sort  all  his 
life,  I  don't  think  he  could  help  it;  I  don't 
even  believe  that  he  knew  when  he  did  it,  or 
that  he  could,  to  save  his  life,  have  separated 
the  true  from  the  false,  in  any  one  of  his  le- 
gends. He  was  incurable.  It  did  not  even 
hurt  his  conscience  to  be  found  ouL 

Such  was  Tom  Hopkins ;  and  such,  allow- 
ing for  the  difference  of  thirty  years,  Tom 
Hopkins  is  still.  Some  changes  are  however 
observable  in  that  gallant  sportsman,  such 
changes  as  thirty  years  are  wont  to  bring.  He 
sits  somewhat  heavier  in  the  saddle,  and 
mounts  somewhat  seldomer, — has  well-nigh 
given  up  fishing  and  shooting,— has  exchanged 
fox-hunting  for  coursing, — sold  his  hunters 
and  purchased  a  staid  roadster,— keeps  a  brace 
of  greyhounds,  of  whose  pedigree  he  vaunts 
much, — belongs  to  two  coursing  meetings, 
and  swears  every  year  that  his  dog  was  cheated 
out  of  the  cup. 

This  is  his  winter  amusement.  In  the 
summer  he  diverts  himself  like  other  idle 
gentlemen ;  cons  over  the  Sporting  Magazine, 
and  the  newspaper  of  the  day ;  lounges  to  the 
inn  to  see  the  coaches  change  horses,  and  ob- 
serves to  a  second  whether  the  Regulator  or 
the  Defiance  keeps  time  best ;  or  stands  sen- 
tinel in  the  garden,  firing,  from  time  to  time, 
to  keep  the  sparrows  from  the  cherry  trees. 
On  wet  days  be  is  often  seized  with  a  fancy 
for  mending  and  altering,  and  walks  about  the 
house,  with  a  hammer  sticking  out  of  his 
pocket,  doing  do  good,  or  a  carpenter  at  his 
heels  doing  harm;  sometimes  dozes  in  his 
easy  chair,  and  sometimes  complains  of  a 
twinge  of  the  gout.  He  has  nearly  given  up 
country  visiting,  but  is  a  great  man  at  the 
Cranley  Club,  where  he  tells  longer  stories 
than  ever  of  the  chases,  the  hounds,  and  the 
hunters  of  his  youth ;  of  the  great  contested 
election ;  of  matchless  belles,  now,  alas !  no 
more,  and  lords  who  have  not  left  their  fellow; 
rails  at  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  the  de- 
cline of  beauty,  the  increase  of  dandyism,  the 
adulteration  of  port  wine,  and  the  decrease  of 
good  fellowship ;  gets  half  tipsy,  and  finally 
staggers  home,  escorted  by  his  maid  Dorothy, 
a  rosY-cheeked  damsel,  of  whose  handiness, 
and  skill  in  cookery  (his  old  house-keeper 
having  long  been  dead,}  he  boasts  almost  as 


much  as  of  the  breed  of  his  grevhounds,  and 
whom  the  President  of  the  Craoley  Club  has 
betted  with  his  Vice,  **that  old  Tom  Hopkins," 
(so  he  irreverently  calls  him)i  ^*  with  all  his 
talk  of  Duchesses  and  Countesses,  will  marrv 
before  the  year  is  out;"  and  truly,  I  think 
so  too. 


LOUISA. 

I  HAVE  said,  in  talking  of  my  fair  friend. 
Little  Miss  Wren— the  baroness  filanken- 
hausen,  I  beg  her  pardon,  how  one  forgets 
these  new-married  ladies'  new  titles  \ — I  have 
said  that  this  was  a  year  fruitful  in  white 
gloves,  silver  favours  and  bride-cake;  and 
since  that  event,  weddings  and  tidings  of 
weddings  have  poured  in  faster  than  ever. 
The  last  of  these  conjunctions  is  to  me  by  far 
the  most  astonishing — so  astonishing  that  al- 
though assisting  at  the  ceremony  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  it  has  taken  place ;  but  am  still 
experiencing  the  same  sort  of  surprise,  that 
one  feels  at  the  death  of  an  invalid  of  ten 
years'  standing,  or  the  termination  of  a  twenty 
years'  chancery  suit. 

It  was  on  Monday  last  that  I  had  the  dou- 
ble pleasnre  of  attending  the  nuptials  of  an 
old  friend,  and  of  giving  in  my  resignation 
of  the  post  of  confidante,  which  I  had  filled 
with  great  credit  and  honour  for  twenty  years 
and  upwards.  A  married  woman  no  longer 
needs  the  sympathy  and  consolation  of  a  lis- 
tening and  pitying  love-friend.  Her  storv, 
according  to  all  the  laws  of  romance,  is  fairly 
over.  So  is  my  occupation.  I  shsdl  miss  U 
at  first,  just  as  one  living  in  a  church-yard 
would  miss  an  entire  cessation  of  those  bells, 
which  yet,  from  habit,  he  scarcely  heard.  X 
shall  miss  poor  Louisa's  sighs  and  blushes, 
written  or  spoken,  especial^  when  the  post 
comes  in,  and  she  will  miss  me,  perhaps,  the 
most  of  the  two ;  for  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  by  the  time  the  honey-moon  is  over,  the 
necessity  for  a  discreet  confidante  may  be  as 
pressing  as  ever.  1  cannot  disguise  from  my- 
self, that  a  damsel  who  has  been  used  to  fiul 
in  love  with  a  new  object  at  the  end  of  every 
two  or  three  months  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
more  or  less,  may,  from  mere  habit,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  intentional  infraction  of  the 
nuptial  vow,  fairly  forset  that  she  is  married^ 
and  relapse  into  her  old  custom ;  mors  espe- 
cially as  her  husband  appears  to  be  the  only 
young  man  she  has  ever  known  with  whom 
she  has  never  even  fancied  herself  in  love. 

Louisa  L.  and  myself  were  old  schoolfel- 
lows. Her  father  is  a  West-Indian  planter 
of  some  property,  who,  having  lost  many  chil- 
dren in  tne  pestiferous  climate  of  Barbadoes, 
did  not  choose  to  carry  thither  his  only  re- 
maining daughter,  and  left  her  at  school  dnr- 
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in^  a  long  Residence  on  his  estate,  not  as  a 
parlour-boarder  but  as  a  common  pnpil.  She 
was  a  fine-looking  girl,  with  a  tall  ahowy 
figure,  and  a  face  amaaingly  like  what  one 
sees  in  those  old  femily  portraits,  which  bear 
80  great  a  resemblance  to  each  otherf  what* 
ever  they  might  do  to  the  originals.  Like 
them,  our  heroine  was  distinguished  by  regu- 
lar featnres,  a  high  narrow  forehead,  black 
sleepy  eyes,  long  dark  hair,  a  clear  com- 
plexion, and  a  general  languishing  composure 
of  aspect. 

Now  this  sounds  like  the  description  of  a 
beautiful  woman  as  well  as  of  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture ;  and  so  it  would  be,  only  that,  unluckily, 
whilst  content,  that  the  portrait  should  keep 
one  look  and  one  expression,  we  are  apt  to  ex- 
pect the  real  woman  to  vary  occasionally,  and 
are  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  disappointed 
when  we  find  her  countenance,  howerer  hand- 
some (for  the  handsomer  it  is,  the  more  we 
expect  from  it),  fixed  in  the  same  mould  of 
comely  silliness  from  yearns  end  to  year's  end. 
In  such  a  case,  almost  any  change  would  be 
felt  as  a  relief,  and  a  little  ugliness  would  tell 
exceedingly. 

Her  conrersation  was  quite  in  keeping  with 
her  style  of  person ;  much  of  the  sort  (making 
due  allowance  for  the  interval  of  a  century) 
that  one  might  expect  from  Sir  Peter  Lely's 
portrait  of  one's  great-grandmother  seated  on 
a  bank,  attired  in  a  robe  of  blue  satin,  with  a 
crook  in  her  hand,  a  rose  in  her  bosom,  and 
two  or  three  sheep  at  her  feet. 

Simile  apart,  Louisa  was  a  thoroughly 
well-meaning  young  woman,  with  little  wit, 
and  much  good-nature,  with  a  mind  no  more 
adapted  to  contain  knowledge  than  a  sieve  to 
holo  water ;.  and  a  capacity  of  unlearning,  a 
faculty  of  forgetting,  most  happily  suited  to 
the  double  and  triple  course  of  instruction 
which  her  father's  protracted  absence  doomed 
her  to  undergo,  she  had  been  in  the  first 
class  for  five  years  to  my  certain  knowledge ; 
there  I  found  her  and  there  I  left  her,  going 
over  the  same  ground  with  each  successive 
set,  and  regularly  overtaken  and  outstripped 
by  every  girl  of  common  talent.  The  only 
thing  in  which  she  ever  made  any  real  pro- 
ficiency was  music ;  by  dint  of  incredible  ap- 
plication she  sang  tolerably,  played  well  on 
the  piano,  and  better  on  the  harp.  But  she 
had  no  genuine  love  even  for  that ;  and  began 
to  weary,  as  well  she  might,  of  her  incessant 
practice,  and  her  interminable  education.  The 
chief  effect  of  this  natural  weariness  was  a 
strong  desire  to  be  married,  the  only  probable 
mode  of  release  that  occurred  to  her ;  for  of 
her  father's  return  she  and  every  one  had  be- 
gun to  despair.  How  to  carry  this  wish  into 
effect,  tierplexed  her  not  a  little.  If  she  had 
been  blessed  with  a  manoeuvring  mamma,  in- 
deed, the  business  might  soon  have  been  done. 
But  poor  Louisa  was  not  so  lucky.  She  had 
only  an  old  bachelor  uncle,  and  two  maiden 


aunts,  who,  quite  content  to  see  to  her  com** 
forts  in  a  kind,  ijuiet  way;  to  have  her  at 
home  in  the  holidays ;  to  keep  her  well 
dressed,  and  well  supplied  with  fruit  and 
pocket-money,  oontinaea  to  think  of  her  as  a 
mere  school-girl,  and  never  dreamed  of  the 
grand  object  by  which  her  whole  soul  was 
engrossed.  So  that  the  gentle  damsel,  left 
entirely  to  the  resources  of  her  own  genius, 
could  devise  no  better  plan  than  to  vol  her 
own  thoughts  and  attention,  fall  in  love,  as 
she  called  and  perhaps  thought  it,  with  every 
man  of  suitable  station  who  happened  to  fall 
in  her  way.  The  number  of  these  successive, 
or  alternate,  or  simultaneous  preferences— for 
often  she  bad  two  beaux,  who  were  laid  aside 
and  taken  up,  in  a  sort  of  see-saw,  as  either 
happened  to  cross  her  path ;  and  sometimes 
she  had  literally  two  at  once — was  really 
astonishing.  So  was  her  impartiality.  Rich 
or  poor,  old  or  young,  from  seventeen  to  se- 
venty, nothing  came  amiss.  Equally  amazing 
was  the  exceedingly  small  encouragement 
upon  which  her  fancy  could  work ;  to  dance 
with  her,  to  sit  next  her  at  dinner,  to  ask  her 
to  play,  one  visit,  one  compliment,  a  look,  a 
word,  or  half  a  word,  was  enough  to  send 
her  sighing  through  the  house,  sin^ng  tender 
airs,  and  reading  novels  and  love-ditties.  The 
celebrated  ballad  in  which  Cowley  gives  a 
list  of  bis  mistresses — the  ^^  Chronicle,"  as 
he  calls  it  ^  was  but  a  type  of  the  bead-roll 
of  names  that  might  have  been  strung  up  from 
her  fancies.  The  common  duration  of  a  fit 
was  about  a  month  or  six  weeks,  sometimes 
more,  sometimes  less,  as  one  love-wedge 
drove  out  another ;  but  generally  the  *•  decline 
and  fall*  of  these  attachments  (I  believe  that 
is  the  phrase),  began  at  the  month's  end. 

It  was  astonishing  how  well  these  little 
dramas  were  gotten  up :  any  body  not  in  the 
secret  would  have  thought  her  really  a  tender 
inamorata,  she  had  so  many  pretty  sentiment- 
alities, would  wear  nothing  but  the  favourite's 
favourite  colour,  or  sigh  out  her  soul  over  his 
favourite  song,  or  hoard  his  notes  or  visiting 
tickets  in  he^  bosom.  One  of  her  vagaries 
cost  me  a  bad  cold.  The  reigning  swain  hap- 
pened to  be  a  German  count,  who,  talking 
somewhat  fantastically  of  the  stare,  expressed 
a  sort  of  superatitious  devotion  to  the  beauti- 
ful constellation  Orion ;  he  could  not  sleep,  he 
said,  till  he  had  gaaed  on  it.  Now,  our  luck- 
less damsel  took  this  for  a  sort  of  covert  as- 
signation, a  tender  rendezvous  of  looks  and 
thoughts,  like  the  famous  story  of  the  two 
lovere  in  the  Spectator ;  and  the  sky  prospect 
from  her  apartment  being  rather  limited,  she 
used,  to  my  unspeakable  annoyance,  to  come 
star-gazing  to  mine.  This  accii^  being  en- 
couraged by  more  attention  than  usual  on  the 
part  of  the  gentleman  —  or  ratber  she  being 
unused  to  foreign  mannera,  and  mistaking  the 
courtesy  to  a  fair  lady  for  a  particular  devo- 
tion,—'lasted  three  whole  months.    Of  couree 
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she  fell  into  other  misttkes  besides  the  gene- 
ral one  of  fancying  all  men  in  Ioto  with  her. 
One  winter,  for  instance,  she  fancied  that  a 
sickly  gentleman,  who  nsed  to  son  himself  on 
the  pavement  on  our  side  of  the  sauare,  walked 
there  to  listen  to  her  music ;  so  she  obligingly 
moyed  her  harp  close  to  an  open  window  (in 
December !  N.  B.  she  canght  as  bad  a  cold 
by  these  noon-day  serenades,  as  ever  her  mid- 
night assignations  with  the  belted  Orion  gave 
me,)  and  played  and  sang  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  promenade.  A  little  while  after 
we  discovered  that  the  poor  gentleman  was 
deaf. 

Nor  were  her  own  mistakes,  though  they 
were  bad  enough,  the  worst  she  had  to  en- 
counter. A  propensity  so  ridiculons  could  not 
escape  undetected  amongst  such  a  tribe  of 
tricksy  and  mischievous  spirits ;  nor  could  all 
the  real  regard  attracted  by  the  fair  Louisa's 
many  good  qualities  save  her  from  the  mal- 
practices of  these  little  mockers.  It  was  such 
fun  to  set  her  whirligig  heart  a-spinning,  to 

five  her  a  fresh  object — sometimes  a  venera- 
te grandfather,  sometimes  a  school-boy  bro- 
ther, sometimes  a  married  cousin — any  lover 
would  answer  her  purpose,  and  the  more  ab- 
surd or  impossible,  the  better  for  ours. 

I  will,  however,  do  myself  the  justice  to 
say,  that  partly  from  compassion,  and  partly 
from  vanity  at  being  elected  to  the  post  of  con- 
fidante, I  was  not  by  many  degrees  so  guilty 
as  many  of  my  compeers.  To  be  sure  one 
Valentine,  a  piece  of  original  poetry,  with 
about  as  much  sense  and  meaning  as  the  fa- 
mous love-song  by  a  person  of  quality,  and  a 
few  flowery  billets  to  match,  purporting  to 
come  from  the  same  quarter, — ^that  Valentine! 
I  must  plead  guilty  to  that  Valentine — but 
that  was  a  venial  offence,  and  besides  she 
never  found  it  out.  So  when  I  left  the  school, 
and  even  when  six  months  after  her  father  un- 
expectedly returned  and  took  her  to  reside 
with  him  in  a  country  town,  I  still  oonttnoed 
the  favoured  depository  of  her  secrets  and  her 
sighs. 

We  lived  in  distant  counties,  and  met  so 
seldom,  that  our  intercourse  was  almost  en- 
tirely epistolary.  Intercourse  did  I  say  ?  My 
share  of  the  correspondence,  or  of  the  dialogue, 
was  little  better  than  what  a  confidante  on  the 
French  stage  sustains  with  the  helle  prineesse, 
from  whom  she  is  obliged  to  hear  a  hundred 
times  told  tale.  I  was  a  mere  woman  of  straw 
' — a  thing  to  direct  to.  She  never  cared  for 
answers,  luckily  for  me;  for  at  first  whilst 
my  young  civility  and  conscientious  sense  of 
the  duties  of  a  polite  letter-writer  instigated 
me  to  reply  point  by  point  to  her  epistles, 
such  bltinders  used  to  ensue  as  are  sometimes 
produced  in  a  game  of  cross  purposes — ^a  per- 
petual jostling  of  hopes  and  fears ;  condolence 
out  of  season ;  congratulation  mistimed ;  praise 
misapplied;  eternal  confusion;  never-ending 
mistakes.    So,  farther  than  half-a-dozen  un- 


meaning aflectionBte  words,  I  left  off  writing 
at  all,  perhaps  with  the  lurking  hope  that  she 
would  follow  my  example.  No  sndi  thing. 
The  vent  was  necessary  —  I  wa«  the  safety- 
valve  to  her  heart,  by  which  dangerous  explo- 
sions were  prevented.  On  she  wrote— and  oh 
such  letters!  crossed  and  reerossed,  and  in 
such  a  hand !  so  pretty  and  so  nnreadable ! 
Straight  and  far  apart,  with  long  tails  meeting 
each  other,  and  the  shorter  letters  all  alike,  all 
m's  and  n*s.*  In  vain  did  I  remonstrate 
against  this  fashionable  but  barbarous  calli* 
graphy,  above  all  against  the  iniquitous  chec- 
quer  work;  on  she  went  fVom  bad  to  worse, 
till  at  last,  to  my  great  comfort,  her  letters  be- 
came altogether  illegible,  and  my  conscience 
was  absolved  from  the  necessity  of  even  try- 
ing to  read  them.  A  frank  made  no  differ- 
ence ;  she  went  on  with  her  double  croesing, 
only  there  was  double  the  quantity.  Any 
thing  like  a  regular  perusal  of  these  precious 
epistles  was  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  and 
yet  I  used  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  most  of 
them  in  the  process  of  folding  and  nnfolding, 
just  as  one  sometimes  catches  the  substance 
of  an  unreadable  book  by  the  mere  act  of  cut- 
ting open  the  leaves.  1  knew  her  so  well, 
that  I  could  trace  by  a  catch-word  the  pro- 
gress of  her  history,  and  the  particular  object 
of  her  present  regard — how  she  was  herself 
in  love  with  a  lord,  and  how  accnsing  a  pre- 
sumptuous linen-draper  of  being  enamoured  of 
her ;  how  she  had  a  youna  baronet  at  her  feet, 
and  how  she  could  talk  of  nothing  but  an  itin- 
erant musician.  Twice  had  she  called  on  me 
to  fulfil  an  old  promise  of  attending  her  to  the 
altar ;  and  once  (I  was  young  and  silly  then 
myself,)  once  I  had  been  so  far  taken  in  as 
actually  to  prepare  a  wedd ing-euit.  Of  course, 
when  the  final  summons  came,  I  was  utterly 
incredulous.  It  was  something  like  the  fable 
of  the  8hepherd*s  boy  and  the  wolf;  not  a  soul 
believed  her,  till  the  news  arrived  in  a  regular 
authentic  document — a  letter  from  her  father 
—  a  worthy  matter-of-fact  man,  whom  poor 
Louisa's  vagaries  had  actually  kept  in  purga- 
tory,— to  mine,  who  also  held  the  fair  oamsel 
for  mad.  Mr.  S.  mentioned  his  intended  son- 
in-law  as  belonging  to  the  medical  profession ; 
and  on  looking  back  to  Louisa's  letters^  which 
under  the  new  stimulus  of  curiosity,  as  to  the 
approaching  denouement ^  we  contrived  to  de- 
cipher, we  discovered  that  for  upwards  of  two 
months  Louisa  had  been  deeply  smitten  with 
a  young  physician  newly  arrived  at  L  , 
whom  she  called  by  the  name  of  Henry,  and 
of  whose  fine  tall  person,  as  well  as  his  dark 
and  manly  beauty  she  gave  a  most  flaming 
description.  This,  of  course,  was  the  gentle- 
man. I  hastened  to  repair  my  fault  and  pre- 
pare my  dresses ;  wrote  a  letter  of  congxatula- 

*  Of  all  the  varieties  of  bad  writing,  this,  which 
looks  at  fint  sight  qaite  plain,  whilst  lo  decipher  it 
would  puzzle  an  (Baipus,  is  the  mosi  provoking. 
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tioo«  packed  my  trank,  and  set  off.  Imagine 
mj  astonishment,  on  amving  at  L  ,  to  find 
Louisa  Me-^-Uie  with  a  little  fair  lad  of  eigh- 
teen or  twenty,  the  head  and  shouldera  shorter 
than  herself,  soft,  delicate  and  lady«]ike— >Ae 
very  image  of  one  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
girls,  who  dress  themselves  in  boys'  clones 
for  love — and  to  be  introdaced  to  him  as  Mr. 
Peter  Sharp,  surgeon,  the  happy /u/ur  of  Miss 
Louisa !  1  was  never  in  so  much  danger  of 
laughing  in  my  life. 

I  gathered,  however,  from  her  admissions, 
and  her  father's  more  rational  aceoant,  that 
whilst  our  fair  friend  was,  according  to  the 
vulgar  phrase, ''  setting  her  eap"  at  the  hand- 
some physician,  the  young  surgeon,  who  had 
just  nnished  his  edocation  by  walking  the 
hospitals,  returned  to  L— ,  was  taken  into 
partnership  bv  his  father,  and  advised  by  his 
friends  to  look  about  for  a  wife  as  a  necessary 
appendage  to  his  profession-^perhaps  he  might 
also  be  advised  as  to  the  lady,  for  Louisa  has 
a  pretty  fortune  for  a  country  Apothecary. 
Howef  er  that  might  be,  he  began,  as  he  as- 
sures me,  to  pay  suit  and  service;  whilst  the 
fair  object  of  his  devotion,  whose  heart,  or  ra- 
iber  whose  fancy,  was  completely  pre-occu- 
pied,  and  who  thought  of  Mr.  Peter,  if  she 
thought  of  him  at  all,  as  a  mere  boy,  entirely 
overlooked  himself  and  his  attentions — they 
being  perhaps  the  only  attentions  of  a  young 
man  which  she  ever  did  overlook  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  life.  She  confesses  that  the 
first  entire  sentence  she  ever  heard  him  utter 
was  the  offer — the  actual  offer  of  heart  and 
hand.  Most  ladies  in  her  situation  would 
have  been  a  little  posed ;  but  Louisa  is  not  a 
woman  to  be  taken  unawares :  she  has  thought 
too  nauch  on  the  subject ;  has  too  well-foonded 
a  reliance  on  her  own  changeability :  besides, 
she  had  set  her  heart  on  the  ^'pomp,  pride, 
and  circumstance  of  glorious"  briaal ;  the  wed- 
d  ing  was  the  thing — the  wedding-day — the 
man  was  of  little  importance ;  Peter  might  do 
as  well  as  Henry — so  she  said  yes,  and  all 
was  settled. 

And  a  very  splendid  wedding  it  was;  really, 
for  those  who  like  such  things,  almost  worth 
the  troubles  and  anxieties  of  a  twenty  years' 
love*  The  whole  corUge^  horses,  carnages, 
friends,  and  bridemaids,  down  to  the  very 
breakfast  cake  and  gloves,  were  according  to 
most  approved  usage  of  books  or  of  life.  It 
might  have  made  a  fine  conclusion  to  a  novel ; 
it  did  make  a  splendid  paragraph  in  a  news- 
paper. Every  detail  was  correct,  except  one 
—  nobody  cried.  That  did  vex  her.  That 
was  an  omission.  She  tried  hard  to  repair  it 
herself,  and  flourished  her  cambric  handker- 
chief; but  not  a  tear  could  she  shed ;  neither 
could  we,  the  bridemaidens,  nor  the  father, 
nor  the  nuptial  father,  nor  the  clergyman,  nor 
the  clerk— 'nobody  cried.  The  bridegroom 
came  nearest— he,  the  only  one  who  ought 
not  to  ery;  hut  luckily  he  became  sensible 
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that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  etiquette,  and 
turned  the  involuntary  emotion  into  a  smile. 
All  else  went  well.  May  the  omen  be  auspi- 
cious, and  tears,  and  the  source  of  tears,  keep 
far  away  from  the  kind  and  gentle  Louisa ! 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  VILLAGE. 

HAHRT  LEWINOTON. 

"  Bxo,  Frisk,  beg  !"  said  little  Harry  Lew- 
ington,  as  he  sate  in  state  on  an  inverted  bas- 
ket at  bis  grandmother's  door,  discussing  with 
great  satisfaction,  a  huge  porringer  of  bread 
and  milk,  whilst  bis  sister  Lucy,  who  had  al- 
ready despatched  her  breakfast,  sate  on  the 
ground  opposite  to  htm,  now  twisting  the  long 
wreaths  of  the  convolvulus-major  into  garlands 
—now  throwing  them  away.  **  Beg,  Frisk, 
beg !"  repeated  Harry,  holding  a  bit  of  bread 
just  out  of  the  dog's  reach ;  and  the  obedient 
Frisk  squatted  himself  on  his  hind  legs,  and 
held  up  his  fore  paws,  in  patient  supplication, 
until  it  pleased  Master  Harry  to  bestow  upon 
him  the  tempting  morsel. 

The  little  boy  and  the  little  dog  were  great 
friends,  notwithstanding  that  Harry,  in  the 
wantonness  of  power,  would  sometimes  tease 
and  tantalise  his  poor  pet  more  than  a  good 
boy  should  have  done.  Frisk  loved  him  dear^ 
It,  much  better  than  he  did  Lucy,  although 
Lucy  gave  him  every  day  part  of  her  brecA[- 
fast,  without  making  him  beg,  and  would  tie 
pretty  ribbons  round  his  neck,  and  pat  and 
stroke  bis  rough  head  for  half  an  hour  toge- 
ther. Harry  was  Frisk's  prime  favourite; 
perhaps  because  the  little  dog,  being  himself 
of  a  merry  disposition,  liked  the  boy's  lively 
plav  better  than  the  girl's  gentle  caresses; 
perhaps  because  he  recollected  that  Hanr 
was  his  earliest  patron,  and  firmest  friend, 
during  a  time  of  great  trouble :  quadrupeds  of 
his  species  having  a  knack  of  remembering 
past  Kindness,  which  it  would  do  the  biped, 
called  man,  no  harm  to  copy. 

Poor  Frisk  had  come  as  a  stray  dog  to  Ab- 
erleigh.  If  he  could  have  told  his  own  story, 
it  would  probably  have  been  a  very  pitiiul 
one,  of  distresses  and  wanderings,  of  ^*  hun- 
ger and  foul  weather,"  of  kicks  and  cuffs,  and 
all  ^^  the  spurns  that  patient  merit  of  the  un- 
worthy takes."  Certain  it  is  that  he  made 
his  appearance  at  Mrs.  Lewington's  door  in  a 
miserable  plight,  wet,  dirty,  and  half-starved ; 
that  there  ne  encountered  Harry,  who  took  an 
immediate  fancy  to  him,  and  Mrs.  Lewington, 
who  drove  him  off  with  a  broom ;  that  a  vio- 
lent dispute  ensued  between  the  good  dame 
and  her  grandson,  Harry  persisting  in  inviting 
him  in,  Mrs.  Lewington  in  frightening  him 
away ;  that  at  first  it  ended  in  Frisk's  being 
established  as  a  sort  of  out-door  pensioner, 
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sabsistinp  on  odds  and  ends,  stray  bones,  and 
cold  potatoes,  saireptitioasly  obtained  for  him 
by  his  yonnpr  protector,  and  sleeping'  in  the 
identical  basket,  which,  turned  topsy-turvy, 
afterwards  served  Harry  for  a  seat ;  until,  at 
length,  Mrs.  Lewington,  who  had  withstood 
the  incessant  importunity  of  the  patron,  and 
the  perseveringf  humility  of  his  client,  was 
propitiated  by  Frisk's  own  doggish  exploit  in 
barking  away  a  set  of  pilferers,  who  were 
making  an  attack  on  her  great  pear-tree,  and 
so  frightened  the  thieves,  that  they  not  only 
scampered  off  in  all  haste,  but  left  behind  them 
their  implements  of  thievery,  a  ladder,  two 
baskets,  and  a  sack;  the  good  daipe  being 
thus  actually  a  gainer  by  the  intended  robbe^ 
rv,  and  so  well  satisfied  with  Frisk's  conduct, 
that  she  not  only  admitted  him  into  her  house, 
but  considered  him  as  one  of  her  most  vigilant 
and  valuable  inmates,  worth  all  the  watchmen 
that  ever  sprung  a  rattle. 

The  new  guard  proved  to  be  a  four-footed 
person  of  singular  accomplishments.  He 
could  fetch  or  carry,  either  by  land  of  by 
water ;  would  pick  up  her  thimble  or  cotton, 
if  bis  old  mistress  happened  to  drop  them ; 
carry  Lucy's  little  pattens  to  school  in  case  of 
a  shower ;  or  take  Harry's  dinner  to  the  same 
place  with  unimpeachsble  honesty.  Moreover 
he  was  so  strong  on  his  hind  legs,  walked  up- 
right 80  firmly  and  gracefully,  cut  so  many 
capers,  and  had  so  good  an  ear  for  music,  that 
the  more  sagacious  amonf^st  the  neighbours 
suspected  him  of  having  been,  at  least,  the 
principal  performer  in  a  company  of  dancing 
dogs,  even  if  he  were  not  the  learned  dog 
Munito  himself.  Frisk,  and  his  explbits,  were 
the  wonder  of  Aberleigh,  where  he  had  now 
resided  a  twelve-month  (for  August  was  come 
round  again)  with  honour  and  credit  to  him- 
self, and  perfect  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 

•*  Beg,  Frisk,  beg !"  said  Harry,  and  gave 
him,  after  long  waiting,  the  expected  morsel ; 
and  Frisk  was  contented,  but  Harry  was  not. 
The  little  boy,  though  a  good-humoured  fellow 
in  the  main,  had  fits  of  naughtiness  which 
were  apt  to  last  all  day,  and  this  promised  to 
be  one  of  bis  worst.  It  was  a  holiday  more- 
over, when  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  be 
naughty,  and  in  the  afternoon  his  cousins, 
Susan  and  William  were  to  come  and  see  him 
and  Lucy,  and  the  pears  were  to  be  gathered, 
and  the  children  to  have  a  treat ;  and  Harry, 
in  his  impatience,  thought  the  morning  would 
never  be  over,  and  played  snch  pranks  by  way 
of  beguiling  the  time — ^buffeting  Frisk  for  in- 
stance, burning  his  own  fingers,  cutting  the 
curls  off  his  sister's  doll's  flaxen  wig,  and 
finally  breaking  his  grandmother's  spectacles, 
—-that  before  his  visiters  arrived,  indeed  al- 
most immediately  after  dinner,  he  contrived  to 
get  sent  to  bed  in  disgrace. 

Poor  Harry !  There  he  lay  sprawling,  kick- 
ing, and  roaring,  whilst  Susan  and  William, 
^iM  Lucy,  were  happily  busy  abont  the  fine 


mellow  Windsor  pears ;  William  up  the  tree 
gathering  and  shaking,  Lucy  and  Sasan  catch- 
ing them  in  their  pinafores,  and  picking  them 
op  from  the  ground ;  now  piling  the  rich  fruit 
into  the  great  baskets  that  the  thieves  had  left 
behind;  and  now,  happy  urchins,  eating  at 
discretion  of  the  nicest  and  ripest ;  Frisk  bark- 
ing  gaily  amongst  them  as  if  be  were  eating' 
Windsor  pears  too. 

Poor  Harry  !  He  conld  hear  all  their  glee 
and  merriment  through  the  open  window  as 
he  lay  in  bed,  and  the  storm  ofpassion  having 
subsided  into  a  gentle  rain  of  self-pity,  there 
he  lay  weeping  and  disconsolate,  a  grievous 
sob  bursting  forth  every  now  and  then  aa  he 
heard  the  loud  peal  of  childish  Isughter,  and 
thought  how  he  should  have  laoghed,  and 
how  happy  he  should  have  been,  and  wondered 
whether  his  grandmother  would  so  far  relent 
as  to  let  him  get  up  to  supper,  and  whether 
Lucy  would  be  so  good-natured  as  to  bring 
him  a  pear.  '*  It  will  be  very  ill-natured  if 
she  does  not,"  thought  Harry,  and  the  poor 
boy's  tears  burst  out  anew.  AH  on  a  suuden 
he  heard  a  little  foot  on  the  stair,  pit-a-pat,  and 
thought  she  was  coming.  Pit-a-pat  came  the 
foot,  nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  last  a  small 
head  peeped,  half-afraid,  through  tho  half-open 
door.  But  it  was  not  Lucy's  head ;  it  was 
Frisk's — poor  Frisk  whom  Harry  had  been 
teasing  all  the  morning,  and  who  now  came 
into  the  room  wagging  his  tail  with  a  great 
pear  in  his  mouth,  jumped  on  the  bed,  and  laid 
It  in  the  little  boy's  hand. 


NoTB. — ^They  who  are  accustomed  to  dogs 
whose  sagacity  has  been  improved  by  domes- 
tication and  ^ood  society,  will  not  be  surprised 
at  the  foregoing  anecdote.  Cowper^s  story  of 
the  water-lily  is  quite  a  case  in  point ;  and  a 
greyhound  of  my  acquaintance,  whose  favour- 
ite playground  was  a  large  orchard,  used  reg- 
ularly to  bring  the  fallen  apples  to  his  mistress, 
was  particularly  anxious  to  get  there  after  a 
windy  night,  and  seemed  to  take  singular 
pleasure  in  the  amusement  This  might  be 
imitation ;  but  an  exploit  of  my  own  lamented 
and  beautiful  Mayflower,  can  hardly  be  traced 
to  such  an  origin.  Poor  May,  in  common 
with  most  pet  dogs,  generally  cared  little  for 
the  persons  whose  doty  it  was  to  feed  and  at- 
tend upon  her ;  she  seemed  to  know  that  it 
was  their  place,  and  received  their  services 
with  calm  and  aristocratitf  civility,  reserving 
all  demonstrations  of  affection  for  her  friends 
of  the  parlour.  One  of  her  attendants,  how- 
ever, a  lively,  good-humoured  bov,  called 
Tom,  she  honoured  with  a  considerable  share 
of  her  attention,  liked  his  company,  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  whole  household,  cer- 
tainly liked  him,  a  partiality  whioh  Tom  re- 
torned  with  interest,  combing  and  caressing 
her  whenever  opportunity  offered.  Master 
Tom  was  a  celebnted  player  at  marbles,  and 
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May  was  aeeuBtomed  to  stand  at  his  side 
walehin^  or  seemiag  to  watoh  the  game.  One 
afWrooon  she  jumped  over  the  half-hatch  into 
the  stable,  eyidently  in  search  of  her  fHend 
Tom.*— No  Tom  was  there ;  raced  ronnd  the 
garden— -still  in  vain ;  peeped  into  the  kitchen 
'— Tom  was  as  much  to  seek  as  ever;  the 
maids  who  saw  that  she  had  something  in  her 
month,  and  were  amused  by  her  earnest  search- 
ing air,  tried  to  detain  her  or  to  decoy  her  into 
tiie  parlour,  bat  without  the  slightest  success. 
Oo  slie  went  from  chaiserhouse  to  wood-house, 
from  wood-house  to  coal-bouse,  from  coal- 
hoose  to  cart-house,  until  she  caught  a  well- 
known  sound  from  the  knife-board,  and,  open- 
ing a  door  in  the  way,  darted  on  the  astonished 
Tom  (whose  fright  at  the  apparition  cost  one 
of  onr  best  carving  forks,  which  he  broke  in 
his  surprise)  and  deposited  in  his  hand  a  mar- 
ble, which,  as  we  afterwards  found,  she  had 
Sicked  oj>  in  the  road,  following  up  her  present 
y  a  series  of  capers  and  gambols,  the  most 
joyous  and  triumphant  that  can  be  imagined. 


THE   ELECTION. 

A  rvw  years  back  a  genthsman  of  the  name 
of  Danby  came  to  reside  in  a  small  decayed 
borough  town,  not  situate  in  our  parts,  and 
whether  in  Wiltshire  or  Cornwall  matters  not 
to  our  story,  although  to  one  of  those  counties 
the  aforesaid  town  probably  belonged,  being 
what  is  called  a  close  borough,  the  joint  pro- 
perty of  two  noble  families.  Mr.  Danby  was 
evidently  a  man  of  large  fortune,  and  that  for- 
tune as  evidently  acquired  in  trade, — indeed 
he  made  no  more  secret  of  the  latter  circum- 
stance than  of  the  former.  He  built  himself 
a  large,  square,  red  house,  equally  ugly  and 
commodioQs,  just  without  the  town;  walled 
in  a  couple  of  acres  of  ground  for  a  kitchen 
garden ;  Kept  a  heavy  one-horse  chaise,  a  stout 
pony,  and  a  brace  of  greyhounds ;  and  having 
famished  his  house  solidly  and  handsomely, 
and  arranged  his  domestic  affairs  to  his  hearths 
content,  began  to  look  about  amon|8t  his 
neighbouTs;  scraped  acquaintance  with  the 
lawyer,  the  apothecary,  and  the  principal 
tradesman;  subscribed  to  the  reading  room 
and  the  billiard  room ;  became  a  member  of 
the  bowling  green  and  tlie  cricket  club,  and 
took  as  lively  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his 
new  raeidence,  as  if  he  had  been  born  and 
bred  in  the  borough. 

Now  this  interest,  however  agreeable  to 
himself,  was  by  no  means  equally  conducive 
to  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  the  place.  Mr. 
Danby  was  a  litde,  square,  dark  man,  with  a 
codced«np  nose,  a  good-humoured,  but  very 
knowinff  smile,  a  pair  of  keen  black  eyes,  a 
load  Tolable  speech,  and  a  prodigious  activity 
both  of  mind  and  body.    His  very  look  beto- 


kened his  character,^ and  that  character  was 
one  not  nncommon  among  the  middle  ranks  of 
Englishmen.  In  short,  besides  being,  as  he 
often  boasted,  a  downright  John  Bull,  the 
gentleman  was  a  reformer,  zealous  and  un- 
compromising as  ever  attended  a  dinner  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  or  made  an  harangue  in 
Palace-yard.  He  read  Cobbett ;  had  his  own 
scheme  for  the  redemption  of  tithes;  and  a 
plan,  which,  not  understanding,  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  undertake  to  explain,  for  clearing  off 
the  national  debt  without  loss  or  injury  to  any 
body. 

'  Besides  these  great  matters,  which  may  ra- 
ther be  termed  the  theorique  than  the  prac- 
tique  of  reform,  and  which  are  at  least  per- 
fectly inoffensive,  Mr.  Danby  condescended  to 
smaller  and  more  worrying  observances ;  and 
was,  indeed,  so  strict  and  jealous  a  guardian 
of  the  purity  of  the  corporation,  and  the  incor- 
ruptibility of  the  vestry,  that  an  alderman 
could  not  wag  a  finger,  or  a  churchwarden  stir 
a  foot,  without  being  called  to  an  account  by 
this  vigilant  defender  of  the  rights,  liberties, 
and  purses  of  the  people.  He  was,  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  most  troublesome  man  in  the  parish 
—and  that  is  a  wide  word.  In  the  matter  of 
reports  and  inquiries  Mr.  Hume  was  but  a 
type  of  him.  He  would  mingle  economy 
with  a  parish  dinner,  and  talk  of  retrenchment 
at  the  mayor's  feast ;  brought  an  action,  under 
the  turnpike  act,  against  the  clerk  and  trea- 
surer of  the  commissioners  of  the  road ;  com- 
menced a  suit  in  chancery  with  the  trustees 
of  the  charity  school ;  and  finally,  threatened 
to  open  the  borough — that  is  to  say,  to  support 
any  candidate  who  should  offer  to  oppose  the 
nominees  of  the  two  greet  families,  the  one 
whig  and  the  other  tory,  who  now  possessed 
the  two  seats  in  parliament  as  quietly  as  their 
own  hereditary  estates;  — a  threat  which  re- 
cent instances  of  successful  opposition  in  other 
places  rendered  not  a  little  formidable  to  the 
noble  owners. 

What  added  considerably  to  the  trouble- 
some nature  of  Mr.  Danby*s  inquisitions  was, 
the  general  cleverness,  ability,  and  informa- 
tion of  the  individual.  He  was  not  a  man  of 
classical  education,  and  knew  little  of  books ; 
but  with  things  he  was  especially  conversant. 
Although  very  certain  that  Mr.  Danby  had 
been  in  business,  nobody  could  guess  what 
that  business  had  been.  None  came  amiss  to 
him.  He  handled  the  rule  end  the  yard  with 
equal  dexterity ;  astonished  the  butcher  by  his 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  fattening  and 
dealing;  and  the  grocer  by  his  familiarity 
with  the  sugar  and  coffee  markets ;  disentan- 
gled the  perplexities  of  the  confused  mass  of 
figures  in  the  parish  books  with  the  dexterity 
of  a  sworn  accomptant ;  and  was  so  great 
upon  points  of  law,  so  ready  and  accurate  in 
qnoting  reports,  cases,  and  precedents,  that  he 
would  certainly  have  passed  for  a  retired  at- 
torney, but  for  the  zesl  and  alertness  with 
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which,  at  his  own  expense,  he  was  apt  to  | 
rush  into  lawsuits. 

With  so  remarkable  a  genius  for  turrooil,  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Danby,  in  spite 
of  many  excellent  and  sterling  qualities,  suc- 
ceeded in  drawin^r  upon  himself  no  small  de- 
gree of  odium.  The  whole  corporation  were 
officially  his  enemies;  but  his  principal  oppo- 
nent, or  rather  the  person  whom  he  considered 
as  his  principal  opponent,  was  Mr.  Cardon- 
nel,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  who,  besides 
several  disputes  pending  between  them  (one 
especially  respecting  the  proper  situation  of 
the  church-organ,  the  placing  of  which  har- 
monious instrument  kept  the  whole  town  in 
discord  for  a  twelvemonth,)  was  married  to 
the  Lady  Elizabeth,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  B., 
one  of  the  patrons  of  the  borough ;  and  being, 
as  well  as  his  wife,  of  a  very  popular  and 
amiable  character,  was  justly  regarded  by  Mr. 
Danby  as  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  his  pro- 
jected reform. 

Whilst,  however,  our  reformer  was,  from 
the  most  patriotic  motives,  doing  his  best  or 
his  worst  to  dislike  Mr.  Cardonnel,  events  of 
a  very  different  nature  were  operating  to  bring 
them  together.  Mr.  Danby^s  family  consisted 
of  his  wife, — a  quiet  lady-like  woman,  with 
very  ill  health,  who  did  little  else  than  walk 
from  her  bed  to  her  sofa,  eat  water-gruel  and 
drink  soda-water, — and  of  an  only  daughter, 
who  was,  io  a  word,  the  very  apple  of  her  fa- 
ther's eye. 

Rose  Danby  was  indeed  a  daughter  of  whom 
any  father  might  have  been  proud  :^-of  middle 
height  and  exquisite  symmetry,  with  a  rich, 
dark,  glowing  complexion,  a  profusion  of 
glossy,  curling,  raven  hair,  large  affectionate 
black  eyes,  and  a  countenance  at  once  so 
sweet  and  so  spirited,  that  her  ready  smile 
played  over  her  face  like  a  sunbeam.  Her 
temper  and  understanding  were  in  exact  keep- 
ing with  such  a  countenance — ^plajrful,  gentle, 
clever,  and  kind;  and  her  accomplishments 
and  acquirements  of  the  yerj  highest  order. 
When  her  father  entered  on  his  new  residence 
she  had  just  completed  her  fifteenth  year ;  and 
he,  unable  longer  to  dispense  with  the  plea- 
sure of  her  society,  took  her  from  the  excel- 
lent school  near  London,  at  which  she  had 
hitherto  been  placed,  and  determined  that  her 
education  should  be  finished  by  masters  at 
home. 

It  so  happened,  that  this  little  town  con- 
tained one  celebrated  artist,  a  professor  of 
dancing,  who  kept  «  weekly  academy  for 
young  ladies,  which  was  attended  by  half  the 
families  of  gentility  in  the  county.  M.  Le 
Grand  (for  the  dancing-master  was  a  little 
lively  Frenchman)  was  delighted  with  Rose. 
He  declared  that  she  was  bis  best  pupil,  his 
very  best,  the  best  that  ever  he  had  in  his  life. 
**  Mais  voyez,  done,  Monsieur  !*'  said  he  one 
day  to  her  father,  who  would  have  scorned  to 
know  the  French  for  *'How  d'ye  do;*'  — 
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Voyez,  comme  die  met  de  raplomb,  de  h 
force,  de  la  nettete,  dans  tea  entiednls! 
Qu'elle  est  leste,  et  leg4re«  et  petrie  de  graees, 
la  petite!"  And  Mr.  Danby  compiekeadiof 
only  that  the  artist  was  praising  his  dsiUn^, 
swore  that  Monsienr  was  a  good  feUov,  tni , 
returned  the  compliment,  after  the  Euflitli 
fashion,  by  sending  him  a  hanoeh  of  vnmoii 
the  next  day.  | 

But  M.  Le  Grand  was  nol  the  only  admirer 
whom  Rose  met  with  at  the  daaeing^adiool. 

It  chanced  that  Mr.  GafdoBoel  also  had  an 
only  daughter,  a  young  peraon,  about  thessiN 
age,  bringing  up  under  the  eye  of  her  nolhrr, 
and  a  constant  attendant  al  the  proietsors 
academy.  The  two  giris,  nearly  of  a  heiisbt 
and  boUi  good  dancers,  wera  placod  tofethfr 
as  partners;  and  being  almost  equally  pivpo*- 
sessing  in  person  and  manner,  (for  Mary  Car- 
donnel was  a  sweet,  delicate,  iair  cfeston: 
whose  mild  blue  eyes  seemed  appcelnifr  tr 
the  kindness  of  every  one  they  loosed  apoo."^ 
took  an  immediate  and  lasting  fancy  to  evi 
other ;  shook  hands  at  meeting  and  paiib^. 
smiled  whenever  their  glances  chanceu  to  en- 
counter ;  and  soon  began  to  exchange  t  fpv 
kind  and  hurried  words  in  the  pauses  of  the 
dance,  and  to  hold  more  coniinoooa  ehat  tt 
the  conclusion.  And  Lady  Elisabeth,  almost 
as  much  charmed  with  Rose  as  her  dtof  hier, 
seeing  in  the  lovely  little  girl  every  thing  ^ 
like  and  nothing  to  disapprove,  encouraged  tad 
joined  in  the  acquaintance;  attended  vi|b  s 
motherly  care  to  her  cloaking  and  ahawlioe: 
took  her  home  in  her  own  carriate  wbsfl  i^ 
rained ;  and  finally  waylaid  Mr.  Danby,  «bo 
always  came  himself  to  fetch  hie  darling,  and 
with  her  bland  and  gmciooa  smile  reqaestrd 
the  pleasure  of  Miss  Daoby's  coopavy  to  a 
par^  of  young  people,  which  she  was  sboat 
to  give  on  the  occasion  of  her  daughter's  htitb- , 
day.  I  am  afraid  that  oor  stnnly  rsfermer, 
was  going  to  say.  No!* But  Roee's  '*0h, 
papa  !'*  was  irresistible ;  and  to  the  party  she 
went. 

After  this,  the  yoang  people  becaoie  cttry 
day  more  intimate.    Lady  Elizabeth  wuM 
on  Mrs.  Danby,  and  Mrs.  Danby  lemned  tb« , 
call ;  but  her  state  of  health  predtaded  visit-} 
ing,  and  her  husband,  who  piqaed  bimsslf  ofi< 
firmness  and  consistency,  contrived,  thoo^i 
with  some  violence  to  his  natural  kiadaeM  of 
temper,  to  evade  the  friendly  advances  «od 
invitations  of  the  rector.  { 

The  two  girls,  however^  aaw  one  aaothff 
almost  every  day*    It  was  a  friendship  It^' 
that  of  Rosalind  and  Celia,  whonii  07  ^ 
way,  they  severally  resembled  in  tempw*  }^ 
character — ^Rose  having  much  of  the  brilli*** 
-  gaiety  of  the  one  fair  cousin,  and  Man  the 
softer  and  gentler  charm  of  the  other.   Thev 
rode,  walked  and  sang  together;  wtie  n^, 
happy  asunder;  play^  the  same  music ;  (e*'*| 
the  same  books;  dressed  alike;  woiked  tor, 
each  other;  and  interchaiifBd  their  ewa  litue, 
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property  of  trinkets  end  flowen,  with  a  gene- 
nmty  that  seemed  only  emuloos  which  should 
give  most. 

At  fifBt«  Mr.  Danby  was  a  little  jealous  of 
Rosens  partiality  to  the  rectoiy ;  but  she  was 
so  fond  of  him,  so  attentiye  to  his  pleasurest 
that  he  could  not  find  io  his  heart  to  check 
hers:  and  when  after  a  long  and  dangerous 
illness,  with  which  the  always  delicate  Mary 
was  affected,  Mr.  Cardonnel  went  to  him,  and 
with  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  told 
him  he  believed  that  unde^  Providence  he 
owed  his  daughter's  life  to  Rose's  unweaiying 
care,  the  father's  heart  was  fairly  Taoqoished ; 
he  wrunff  the  good  rector's  hand,  and  never 
crumbled  at  her  long  visits  again.  Lady 
Elizabeth,  also,  had  her  share  in  producing 
this  change  of  feeling,  by  presenting  him  in 
return  for  innomerable  baskets  of  peaches  and 
melons,  and  faot^house  grapes  (in  the  culture 
of  whieh  be  was  curious,)  with  a  portrait  of 
Rose,  drawn  b^  herself-- «  strong  and  beauti- 
ful likeness,  with  his  own  favourite  greyhound 
at  her  feet;  a  picture  which  he  would  not 
have  exchanged  for  **  The  Transfiguration." 

Perhaps  too,  consistent  as  he  thought  him* 
self,  he  was  not  without  an  unconscious  re- 
spect for  the  birth  and  station  which  he  affected 
to  despise ;  and  was,  at  least,  as  proud  of  the 
admiration  which  his  daugliter  excited  in  those 
privileged  circles,  as  of  the  sturdy  indepen- 
dence which  he  exhibited  by  keeping  aloof 
from  them  in  his  own  person.  Certain  it  is, 
that  his  spirit  of  reformation  insensibly  re- 
laxed, particularly  towards  the  rector;  and 
that  he  not  only  ceded  the  contested  point  of 
the  organ,  but  presented  a  splendid  set  of  pul- 
pit hsngtngs  to  the  church  itself. 

Time  wore  on ;  Rose  had  refused  half  the 
offers  of  gentility  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood ;  her  heart  appeared  to  be  invulnerable. 
Her  less  affluent  and  less  brilliant  friend  was 
generally  understood  (and  as  Rose,  on  hearing 
the  report,  did  not  contradict  it,  the  rumour 
passed  for  certainty)  to  be  engaged  to  a  nephew 
of  her  mother's,  Sir  Wiluam  Frampton,  a 

Jroung  gentleman  of  splendid  fortune,  who  had 
ately  passed  much  time  at  his  fine  place  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Time  wore  on ;  and  Rose  was  now  nineteen, 
when  an  event  occurred,  which  threatened  a 
grievous  interruption  to  her  happiness.  The 
Earl  of  B.'s  member  died;  his  nephew  Sir 
William  Frampton,  supported  by  his  uncle's 
powerful  interest,  offered  himself  for  the  bo- 
rough ;  an  independent  candidate  started  at  the 
same  time;  and  Mr.  Danby  found  himself 
compel  ted,  by  his  vannted  consistency,  to  in- 
sist on  bis  daughter's  renouncing  her  visits  to 
the  rectorv,  at  least  until  after  the  termination 
of  the  election.  Rose  wept  and  pleaded, 
pleaded  and  wept  in  vain.  Her  father  was 
obdunle  ;  and  she,  after  writing  a  most  affeo- 
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tionate  note  to  Mary  Cardonnel,  retired  to  her 
own  room  in  very  bad  spirits,  and  perhaps,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  in  very  bad  humour. 

About  half  an  hour  afterwards.  Sir  William 
Frappton  and  Mr.  Cardonnel  called  at  the  red 
house. 

*'We  are  come,  Mr.  Danby,"  said  the 
rector,  ^*  to  solicit  your  interest"— 

'*  Nay,  nay,  my  good  friend,"  returned  the 
reformer—'*  you  know  that  my  interest  is  pro- 
mised, and  that  I  cannot  with  any  consist- 
ency"— 

**  To  solicit  your  interest  with  Rose" — n^ 
sumed  his  reverence. 

"  With  Rose !"  interrupted  Mr.  Danby. 

"  Ay— for  the  gift  of  her  heart  and  hand, — 
that  being,  I  believe,  the  suffrage  which  my 
good  nephew  here  is  most  anxious  to  secure," 
rejoined  Mr.  Cardonnel. 

**  With  Rose!"  again  ejaculated  Mr.  Danby: 
**  Why,  I  thought  that  your  daughter"— 

**The  gipsy  has  not  told  you,  then!"  re- 
plied the  rector.  '*Why  William  and  she 
nave  been  playing  the  parts  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  for  these  six  months  past." 

**  My  Rose !"  again  exclaimed  Mr.  Danby. 
**  Why  Rose !  Rose !  I  say !"  and  the  aston- 
ished father  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  re- 
turned the  next  minute,  holding  the  blushing 
girl  by  the  arm. 

*'  Close,  do  you  love  this  young  man  V 

^  Oh,  papa !"  said  Rose. 

"  Will  you  marry  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  papa !" 

'*  Do  you  wish  me  to  tell  him  that  you  will 
not  marry  him  t" 

To  this  question  Rose  returned  no  answer ; 
she  onl  V  blushed  the  deeper,  and  looked  down 
with  a  half  smile. 

"Take  her,  then,"  resumed  Mr.  Danbv; 
**  I  see  the  girl  loves  you.  I  can't  vote  for 
you,  though,  for  I've  promised,  and  you 
know,  my  good  Sir,  that  an  honest  man's 
word"— 

**  I  don't  want  your  vote,  my  dear  Sir,"  in- 
terrupted Sir  William  Frampton ;  '*  I  don't 
ask  for  your  vote,  although  the  loss  of  it  may 
cost  me  my  seat,  and  my  uncle  his  borough. 
l*his  is  the  election  that  I  care  about;  the 
only  election  worth  caring  about— Is  it  not, 
my  own  sweet  Rose  ?-»the  election  of  which 
the  object  lasts  for  life,  and  the  result  is  hap- 
piness. That's  the  election  worth  caring 
about— Is  it  not,  mine  own  Rose  V 

And  Rose  blushed  an  affirmative ;  and  Mr. 
Danby  shook  his  intended  son-in-law's  band, 
until  he  almost  wrung  it  off,  repeating  at  every 
moment—"  I  can't  vote  for  you,  for  a  man 
must  be  consistent;  but  you're  the  best  fellow 
in  the  world,  and  you  shall  have  my  ftose. 
And  Rose  will  be  a  great  ladv,"  continued  the 
delighted  father; — **my  little  Rose  will  be  a 
great  lady  after  all !" 
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A  CASTLE  IN  THE  AIR. 

**  Can  any  one  tell  me  of  a  house  to  be  let 
hereabouts  V  aeked  I,  this  afternoon,  coming 
into  the  room,  with  an  open  letter  in  my  hand, 
and  an  unusual  animation  of  feeling  and  of 
manner.  **  Our  friends,  the  Camdens,  want 
to  live  amongst  us  again,  and  have  commis- 
sioned me  to  make  inquiries  for  a  residence." 

This  announcement,  as  I  expected,  gave 
general  delight ;  for  Mr.  Camden  is  the  most 
excellent  and  most  agreeable  person  under  the 
sun,  except  his  wife,  who  is  even  more  amia- 
ble than  her  amiable  husband :  to  regain  such 
neighbours  was  felt  to  be  an  universal  benefit, 
more  especially  to  us  who  were  so  happy  as 
to  call  them  friends.  My  own  interest  in  the 
house  question  was  participated  by  all  around 
me,  and  the  usual  enumeration  of  vacant  man- 
sions, and  the  several  objections  to  each  (for 
where  ever  was  a  vacant  mansion  without  its 
objection  ?)  began  with  zeal  and  rapidity. 

**  Cranley  Hall,"  said  one. 

"  Too  large !»' 

"  Hinton  Park  1" 

"  Too  much  land." 

«*  The  White  House  at  Hannonby— the  Bel- 
videre,  as  the  late  people  called  it  V 

*^Wbat!  Is  that  flourishing  establishment 
done  up  1  But  Hannonby  is  too  far  off— ten 
miles  at  least." 

''  Queen's-bridge  CotUge  V 

**  Ay,  that  sweet  place  would  have  suited 
exactly,  but  it's  let.  The  Browns  took  it 
only  yesterday." 

**  Sydenham  Court  V' 

"  Ttkzt  might  have  done  too,  bnt  it  is  not  in 
the  market.    The  Smiths  intend  to  stay." 

"  Lanton  Abbey  1" 

"  Too  low ;  grievously  damp." 

By  this  time,  however,  we  had  arrived  at 
the  end  of  our  list;  nobody  could  remember 
another  place  to  be  let,  or  likely  to  be  let,  and 
confessing  ourselves  too  fastidious,  we  went 
again  over  our  catalogue  raisonne  with  expecta- 
tions much  sobered,  and  objections  much  modi- 
fied, and  were  beginning  to  find  out  that  Cran- 
ley Hall  was  not  so  very  large,  nor  Lanton 
Abbey  so  exceedingly  damp,  when  one  of  our 
party  exclaimed  suddenly,  ^*  We  never  thought 
of  Hatherden  Hill!  surely  that  is  small 
enough  and  dry  enough!"  and  it  being  im- 
mediately recollected  that  Hatherden  was  only 
a  mile  on,  we  lost  sight  of  all  faults  in  this 
great  recommendation,  and  wrote  immediately 
to  the  lawyer  who  had  the  charge  of  letting 
the  place,  whilst  I  myself  and  my  most  effi- 
cient assistant,  sallied  forth  to  survey  it  on  the 
instant. 

It  was  a  bright  cool  afternoon  about  the 
middle  of  August,  and  we  proceeded  in  high 
spirits  towards  our  destination,  talking  as  we 
went,  of  the  excellence  and  agreeableness  of 
our  delightful  friends,  and  anticipating  the 


high  intellectual  pleasure,  the  giatifieation  to 
the  taate  and  the  aSeetions,  whbh  our  renewed 
intercourse  with  persons  so  accomplished  and 
so  amiable,  could  not  fail  to  afford;  both 
agreeing  that  Hatherden  was  the  very  place 
we  wanted,  the  very  situatioo,  the  very  die* 
tance,  the  very  size.  In  agreeing  with  me, 
however,  my  companion  could  not  help  re- 
minding me  rather  malictously,  how  very 
much,  in  our  late  worthy  neighbours',  the 
Norris's  time,  I  had  been  used  to  bate  and 
shun  this  paraggn  of  places ;  how  frequently 
I  had  decIaredHatherden  too  distant  for  a 
walk,  and  too  near  for  a  drive ;  how  constantly 
I  had  complained  of  fatigue  in  mounting  the 
hill,  and  of  cold  in  crossing  the  common ;  and 
how,  finally,  my  half-yearly  visits  of  civility 
had  dwindled  first  into  annual,  then  into  bien- 
nial calls,  and  would  doubtless  have  extended 
themselves  into  triennial  marks  of  remem- 
brance, if  our  neighbours  had  but  remained 
long  enough.  **To  be  sure,"  added  he,  recol- 
lecting, probably,  how  he,  with  his  stricter 
sense  of  politeness,  used  to  stave  off  a  call 
for  a  month  together,  takin?  shame  to  himself 
every  evening  for  his  neglect,  retaining  'at 
once  the  conscience  and  the  sin!'  **To  be 
sure,  Norris  was  a  sad  bore !  We  ahall  find 
the  hill  easier  to  climb  when  the  Camdens 
live  on  the  top  of  it."  An  observation  to 
which  I  assented  most  heartily. 

On  we  went  gaily;  just  pausing  to  admire 
Master  Keep,  the  shoemaker's  farming,  who 
having  a  bit  of  garden-ground  to  spare,  aowed 
it  with  wheat  instead  of  planting  it  with  pota- 
toes, and  is  now,  aided  by  his  lame  apprentice, 
very  literally  carrying  his  crop.  I  fancy  they 
mean  to  thresh  their  corn  in  the  wood-bouse, 
at  least  there  they  are  depositing  the  sheaves. 
The  produce  may  amount  to  four  bushels.  My 
companion,  a  better  judge,  says  to  three ;  and 
it  has  cost  the  new  farmer  two  superb  scare- 
crows, and  gunpowder  enough  for  a  review, 
to  keep  off  the  sparrows.  Well,  it  has  been 
amusement  and  variety,  however !  and  gives 
him  an  interest  in  the  agricultural  corner  of 
the  county  newspaper.  Master  Keep  is  well 
to  do  in  the  world,  and  can  afford  himself  such 
a  diversion.  For  my  part,  I  like  these  little 
experiments,  even  if  they  be  not  over-gainful. 
They  show  enterprise :  a  shoemaker  of  lese 
genius  would  never  have  got  beyond  a  erop  of 
turnips. 

On  we  went-— down  the  lane,  over  the 
bridge,  up  the  hill — for  there  really  is  a  hill, 
and  one  of  some  steepness  for  Berkshire,  and 
across  the  common,  once  so  dreary,  but  now 
bright  and  glittering,  under  the  double  influ- 
ence of  an  August  sun,  and  our  own  good 
spirits,  until  we  Were  stopped  by  the  gate  of 
the  lawn,  which  was  of  course  lock^,  and 
obliged  to  wait  until  a  boy  should  summon 
the  old  woman  who  had  charge  of  the  house, 
and  who  was  now  at  work  in  a  neighbouring 
harvest-field,  to  give  us  entmnoe. 
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Boys  in  plenty  were  there.  The  fine  black- 
beaded  hid«  George  Ropley — ^who,  with  his 
olive  complexion,  his  bright  dark  eyes,  and 
his  keen  inteUipfent  features,  looks  so  Italian, 
bat  who  is  yet  in  all  his  ways  so  thoroughly 
and  i^nially  English— had  been  gathering  in 
his  father's  crop  of  apples,  and  was  amusing 
himself  with  tossing  some  twenty  amongst  as 
many  urchins  of  eimer  sex  who  had  collected 
round  him,  to  partake  of  the  fruit  and  the 
»port.  There  he  stood  tossing  the  ripe  ruddy 
apples ;  some  high  in  the  air  for  a  catch,  some 
low  amongst  the  bushes  for  a  hunt ;  some  one 
way,  some  another,  puzzling  and  perplexing 
the  rogues,  but  taking  care  that  none  should 
go  apiileless  in  the  midst  of  his  fun.  And 
what  run  it  was  to  them  all,  thrower  and  catch- 
ers! What  infinite  delight !  How  they  laughed 
and  shouted,  and  tumbled  and  ran !  How  they 
watched  erery  motion  of  George  Ropley^s 
hand ;  the  boys  and  the  giris,  and  the  "  tod- 
dling wee  things,*'  of  whom  one  could  not 
distinctly  make  out  whether  they  were  the  one 
or  the  other !  And  how  often  was  that  hand 
tossed  np  empty,  flinging  nothing,  in  order  to 
cheat  the  wary  watchers ! — Now  he  threw  an 
apple  into  the  midst  of  the  group,  and  what  a 
scramble !  Then  at  a  distance,  and  what  a 
nee !  The  five  nearest  started  ;  one,  a  ereat 
boy,  stumbled  over  a  mole-hill,  and  was  flung 
out ;  two  of  the  little  ones  were  distanced ; 
and  it  was  a  neck-and-neck  heat  between  a  girl 
in  a  pink  frock  (my  acquaintance  Liddy 
Wheeler)  and  a  boy  in  a  tattered  jacket,  name 
unknown.  With  fair  play  Liddy  would  have 
beaten,  but  he  of  the  ragged  jacket  pulled  her 
back  by  her  new  pink  frock,  rushed  forward, 
and  conqueied,— George  gallantly  flinging 'his 
last  apple  into  her  lap  to  console  her  for  her 
defeat. 

By  this  time  the  aged  portress  (Dame 
Wheeler,  Liddv's  grandmother)  had  given  us 
admittance,  and  we  soon  stood  on  the  steps  in 
front  of  the  house,  in  calm  survey  of  the 
scene  before  us.  Hatherden  was  just  the 
place  to  like  or  not  to  like,  according  to  the 
feeling  of  the  hour ;  a  respectable,  comfortable 
country  house,  with  a  lawn  before,  a  paddock 
on  one  side,  a  shrubbery  on  the  other ;  offices 
and  a  kitchen  garden  behind,  and  the  usual 
ornaments  of  villas  and  advertisements,  a 
green^hottseand  a  verandah.  Now  my  thoughts 
were  tttukurde  roae^  and  Hatherden  was  charm- 
ing* Even  the  beds  intended  for  flowers  on 
the  lawn,  but  which,  under  a  summer's  neglect, 
were  now  dismal  receptacles  of  seeds  and 
weeds,  did  not  shock  my  gardening  eye  so 
much  as  my  companion  evidently  expected. 
**  We  must  get  my  factotum,  Clarke,  here  to- 
morrow," so  ran  my  thoughts,  *'  to  clear  away 
tbat  rubbish,  and  try  a  little  bold  transplant- 
ing :  late  hollvhocks,  late  dahlias,  a  few  pots 
of  lobelias  andf  chrvsanthemums,  a  few  patch- 
es of  coreopsis  and  china-asters,  and  plenty  of 
scarlet  geraniums,  will  soon  make  this  deso-  i 


lation  flourishing.  A  good  gardener  can  move 
any  thing  now-a-days,  whether  in  bloom  or 
not,"  thought  I,  with  much  complacency, 
**and  Clarke's  a  man  to  transplant  Windsor 
forest  without  withering  a  leaf.  We  '11  have 
him  to-morrow." 

The  same  happy  disposition  continued  after 
I  entered  the  house.  And  when  left  alone  in 
the  echoing  empty  breakfast-room,  with  only 
one  shutter  opened,  whilst  Dame  Wheeler 
waa  guiding  the  companion  of  my  survey  to 
the  stable-yard,  I  amused  myself  with  making 
in  my  own  mind,  comparisons  between  what 
had  been,  and  what  would  be.  There  she 
used  to  sit,  poor  Mrs.  Norris,  in  this  large 
airy  room,  in  the  midst  of  its  solid  handsome 
furniture,  in  a  great  chair  at  a  great  table, 
busily  at  work  for  one  of  her  seven  small 
children ;  the  table  piled  with  frocks,  trou- 
sers, petticoats,  shirts,  pinafores,  hats,  bonnets, 
all  sorts  of  children's  gear,  masculine  and 
feminine,  together  with  spelling-books,  copy- 
books, ivory  alphabets,  dissected  maps,  dolls, 
toys,  and  gingerbread,  for  the  same  small 
people.  There  she  sate,  a  careful  mother, 
fretting  over  their  naughtiness  and  their  ail- 
ments; always  in  fear  of  the  son,  or  the 
wind,  or  the  rain,  of  their  running  to  heat 
themselves,  or  their  standing  still  to  catch 
cold :  not  a  book  in  the  house  fit  for  a  person 
turned  of  eight  years  old  !  not  a  grown-up 
idea !  not  a  thought  beyond  the  nursery  ! 
One  wondered  what  she  could  have  talked  of 
before  she  had  children.  Good  Mrs.  Norris, 
such  was  she.  Good  Mr.  Norris  was,  for  all 
purposes  of  neighbourhood,  worse  still.  He 
was  gapy  and  fidgety,  and  prosy  and  dozy, 
kept  a  tool-chest  and  a  medicine-chest,  weigh- 
ed out  manna  and  magnesia,  constructed  fish- 
ing-flies, and  nets  for  fruit-trees,  turned  nut- 
meg-graters, lined  his  wife's  work-box,  snd 
dressed  his  little  daughter's  doll ;  and  had  a 
tone  of  conversation  perfectly  in  keeping  with 
his  tastes  and  pursuits,  abundantly  tedious, 
thin  and  small.  One  talked  down  to  him, 
worthy  gentleman,  as  one  would  to  his  son 
Willy.  These  were  the  neighbours  that  had 
been.  What  wonder  that  the  hill  was  steep, 
and  the  way  long,  and  the  common  dreary  ? 
Then  came  pleasant  thooshts  of  the  neigh- 
bours that  were  to  be.  The  lovely  and  ac- 
complished wife,  so  sweet  and  womanly ; 
the  elegant  and  highly-informed  husband,  so 
spirited  and  manly !  Art  and  literature,  and 
wisdom  and  wit,  adorning  with  a  wreathy  and 
garlandy  splendour  all  that  is  noblest  in  mind 
and  purest  in  heart!  What  wonder  that 
Hatherden  became  more  and  more  interesting 
in  its  anticipated  charms,  and  that  I  went 
gaily  about  tne  place,  taking  note  of  all  that 
could  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  its  future 
inhabitants. 

Home  I  came,  a  glad  and  busy  creature, 
revolving  in  my  mind  the  wants  of  the  house 
and  their  speediest  remedies— new  paper  for 
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the  drawing-room ;  new  wainscoting  for  the 
dining  parlour;  a  stove  for  the  laundry;  a 
lock  lor  the  wine-cellar ;  baizing  llie  door  of 
the  library ;  and  new  painting  the  hall ;— -to 
say  nothing  of  the  graxid  design  of  Clarke  and 
the  flower-beds. 

So  full  was  I  of  busy  thoughts,  and  so  de- 
sirous to  put  my  plans  in  train  without  the 
loss  of  a  moment,  that  although  the  tossing 
of  apples  had  now  resolved  itself  into  a  most 
irregular  ^me  of  cricket,  —  Oeorffe  Ropley 
being  batting  at  one  wicket,  with  little  Sam 
Coper  for  his  mate  at  the  other;— Sam,  an 
urchin  of  seven  years  old,  but  the  son  of  an 
old  player,  full  of  cricket  blood,  bom,  as  it 
were,  with  a  bat  in  his  hand,  getting  double 
the  notches  of  his  tall  partner, — an  indignity 
which  that  well-natured  stripling  bore  with 
surprising  good-humour:  and  although  the 
opposite  side  consisted  of  Liddy  Wheeler 
bowling  at  one  end,  her  old  competitor  of  the 
ragged  Jacket  at  the  other,  and  one  urchin  in 
trousers,  and  one  in  petticoats,  standing  out ; 
in  spite  of  the  temptation  of  watching  this 
comical  parody  on  that  manly  exercise,  render- 
ed doubly  amusing  by  the  scientific  manner 
in  which  little  Sam  stood  at  his  wicket,  the 
perfect  gravity  of  the  fieldsman  in  petticoats, 
and  the  serious  air  with  which  those  two 
worthies  called  Liddy  to  order  whenever  she 
transgressed  any  rule  of  the  game :  —  Sam 
will  certainly  be  a  great  player  some  day  or 
other,  and  so  (if  he  be  not  a  girl,  for  really 
there 's  no  telling)  will  the  young  gentleman 
standing  out.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  great 
temptation  of  overlooking  a  favourite  divertise- 
ment,  with  variations  so  truly  original,  home 
we  went,  hardly  pausing  to  observe  the  hous- 
ing of  Master  Keep's  wheat  harvest.  Home 
we  went,  adding  at  every  step  a  fresh  story  to 
our  Castle  in  the  Air,  anticipating  happy 
mornings  and  joyous  evenings  at  dear  Hather- 
den ;  in  love  with  the  place  and  all  about  it, 
and  quite  convinced  that  the  hill  was  nothing, 
the  distance  nothing,  and  the  walk  by  far  the 
prettiest  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Home  we  came,  and  there  we  found  two 
letters :  one  from  Mr.  Camden,  sent  per  coach, 
to  say  that  he  found  they  must  go  abroad  im- 
mediately, and  that  they  could  not  therefore 
think  of  coming  into  Berkshire  for  a  year  or 
more ;  one  from  the  lawyer  left  in  charge  of 
Hatherden,  to  say,  that  we  could  not  have  the 
place,  as  the  Norris^s  were  returning  to  their 
old  house  forthwith.  And  my  Castle  is  knock- 
ed down,  blown  up— which  is  the  right  word 
for  the  demolishing  of  such  airy  edifices  1 
And  Hatherden  is  as  far  oflT,  and  the  hill  as 
steep,  and  the  common  as  dreary  as  ever. 
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Tbc  pretty  square  Farm-hoassy  standing  at 
the  comer  where  Kibes  Lane  crosses  the 
brook,  or  the  brook  crosses  Kibes  Lane,  (for 
the  first  phrase,  although  giving  by  far  the 
closest  picture  of  the  place,  doee,  it  must  be 
confessed,  look  rather  Irish,)  and  where  the 
aforesaid  brook  winds  away  by  the  side  of 
another  lane,  until  it  spread  into  a  Ttver^ike 
dignity,  as  it  meanders  tbroogb  the  sunny 
plain  of  Hartley  Common,  and  finally  disap* 
pears  amidst  the  green  recesses  of  Pinge 
Wood — that  pretty  square  Farm-house,  half 
hidden  by  the  tall  elms  in  the  flower  court 
before  it,  which,  with  the  spaeions  garden  and 
orchard  behind,  and  the  extensive  barn-yards 
and  ont-buildings,  so  completely  oeeapies  one 
of  the  angles  formed  by  the  crossing  of  the 
lane  and  the  streamr^that  pretty  Farm-house 
contains  one  of  the  happiest  and  roost  pn»> 
parous  families  in  Aberleigh,  the  large  and 
thriving  family  of  Farmer  Evans. 

Whether  from  skill  or  from  good  fortune,  or 
as  is  most  probable,  from  a  lucky  mixture  of 
both,  every  thing  goes  right  in  his  great  farm. 
His  crops  are  the  best  in  the  parish ;  his  haj 
is  never  spoiled;  his  cattle  never  die;  his 
servants  never  thieve;  his  children  are  never 
ill.  He  buys  cheap,  and  sells  dear :  money 
pfathers  about  him  like  a  snow-ball ;  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  all  this  provoking  and  intolerable 
prosperity,  every  body  loves  Farmer  Evans. 
He  is  so  hospitable,  so  good-natured,  so  gen- 
erous,— so  homely !  There,  a(\er  all,  lies  the  | 
charm.  Riches  have  not  only  not  BpoiU  the 
man,  but  they  have  not  altered  him.  He  is 
just  the  same  in  look,  and  woid,  and  way, 
that  he  was  thirty  years  ago,  when  he  and  hia 
wife,  with  two  sorry  horses,  one  cow,  and 
three  pigs,  began  the  world  at  Dean-Gate,  a 
little  bargain  of  twenty  acres,  two  miles  off: 
—ay,  and  his  wife  is  the  same  woman !— •t^e 
same  frugal,  tidy,  industrious,  good«oatiired 
Mrs.  E  vans,  so  noted  for  her  activity  of  tongtie 
and  limb,  her  good  looks,  and  her  plain  drese> 
ing:  as  fragal,  as  good-natured,  as  active,  and 
as  plain  dressing  a  Mrs.  Evans  at  forty-five 
as  she  was  at  nineteen,  and,  in  a  different 
way,  almost  as  good-looking. 

Their  children  —  six  **boys,"  as  Farmer 
Evans  promiscuously  ealla  them,  whose  ages  ' 
vary  from  eight  to  eight-and-twenty —  and  , 
three  girls,  two  grown  up,  and  one  not  yet , 
seven,  the  youngest  of  the  faoiily,  are  just  i 
what  might  be  expected  from  parents  so  sink-  j 
pie  and  so  good.    The  young  men,  intelligent  > 
and  well-conducted;   the  boys,  docile  and 
promising ;  and  the  little  girl  as  pretty  a  enrly- 
headed,  rosy-cheeked  poppet,  as  ever  was  the 
pet  and  plavthing  of  a  large  family.    It  is, 
however,  with  the  eldeet  daoghters  that  we 
have  to  do. 

Jane  and  Fanny  Bvaaa  ware  at  mneli  alike 
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as  hath  often  befallen  any  two  sistera  not  born 
at  one  time ; — for  in  the  matter  of  twin  chil- 
dren,  there  haa  been  a  seriea  of  pozxlea  ever 
since  the  days  of  the  Dromioa.  Nearly  of  an 
age,  f  I  believe  that  at  this  moment  both  are 
turned  of  nineteen,  and  neither  have  reached 
twenty,)  exactly  of  a  stature,  (so  high  that 
Frederick  woald  have  coveted  them  for  wives 
for  his  tall  regiment)— with  hazel  eyes,  large 
mouths,  full  lips,  white  teeth,  brown  hair, 
clear  healthy  complexions,  and  that  sort  of 
nose  which  is  neither  Grecian  nor  Roman,  nor 
aquiline,  aor  U  petit  nez  retrousse  that  some 
persons  prefer  to  them  all ;  bat  a  no8e  which, 
moderately  prominent,  and  sufficiently  well- 
shaped,  is  yet,  as  far  as  I  know,  anonymous, 
although  it  be  perhaps  as  common  and  as  well- 
looking  a  feature  .as  is  to  be  seen  on  an  Eng- 
lish face. 

Altogether,  they  were  a  pair  of  tall  and 
comely  maidens,  and  being  constantly  attired 
in  garroeota  of  the  same  colour  and  fashion, 
looked  at  all  times  so  much  alike,  that  no 
stranger  ever  dreamed  of  knowing  them  apart ; 
and  even  their  acquaintances  were  rather  ac- 
customed to  think  and  speak  of  them  generally 
as  **  the  Evans's  *'  than  as  the  separate  indi- 
viduals, Jane  and  Fanny.  Even  those  who 
did  pretend  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other,  were  not  exempt  from  mistakes,  which 
the  sisters,  Fanny  especially,  who  delighted 
in  the  fun  so  often  produced  by  the  unusual 
resemblance,  were  apt  to  favour  by  changing 
places  in  a  walk,  or  slipping  from  one  side  to 
the  other  at  a  country  tea-party,  or  playing  a 
hundred  innocent  tricks  to  occasion  at  once  a 
grave  blunder,  and  a  merry  lan^h. 

Old  Tabitha  Goodwin,  for  instance,  who, 
being  rather  purblind,  was  jealous  of  being 
suspected  of  seeing  less  clearly  than  her 
neighbours,  and  had  defied  even  the  Evans's 
to  puaale  her  discernment — seeking  in  vain 
on  Fanny's  hand  the  cut  finger  which  she  had 
dressed  on  Jane's,  ascribed  the  incredible  cure 
to  the  merits  of  her  own  incomparable  salve, 
and  could  hardly  be  undeeeiveo,  even  by  the 
pulling  off  of  Jane's  glove,  and  the  exhibition 
of  the  lacerated  digital  sewed  round  by  her 
own  bandage. 

Young  George  Dailey  too,  the  greatest  beau 
in  the  parish,  having  betted  at  a  Christmas 
party  that  he  would  dance  with  every  pretty 
airl  in  the  room,  lost  his  wager  Twhich  Fanny 
had  overheard)  by  that  saucy  damsel's  slip- 
ping into  her  sister's  place,  and  persnadi ng 
her  to  join  her  own  unconscious  partner;  so 
that  George  danced  twice  with  Fanny  and  not 
at  ail  with  Jane ;— a  flattering  piece  of  malice, 
which  proved,  as  the  young  gentleman  (a  ru8« 
tic  exquisite  of  the  first  water)  was  pleased  to 
assert,  that  Miss  Fanny  was  not  displeased 
with  her  partner*  How  little  does  a  vain  man 
know  of  woman-kind  !  If  she  had  liked  him, 
she  would  not  have  played  the  trick  for  the 
mines  of  Golcooda. 
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In  short,  from  their  school-days,  when  Jane 
was  chidden  for  Fanny's  bad  work,  and  Fanny 
slapped  for  Jane's  bad  spelling,  down  to  this, 
their  prime  of  womanhood,  there  had  been  no 
end  to  the  confoaion  produced  by  this  remark- 
able instance  of  family  likeness. 

And  yet  Nature^  who  sets  some  mark  of  in- 
dividuality upon  even  her  meanest  productions, 
making  some  unnoted  difference  between  the 
lambs  dropped  from  one  ewe,  the  robins  bred 
in  one  nest,  the  flowers  growing  on  one  stalk, 
and  the  leaves  hanging  from  one  tree,  had  not 
left  these  young  maidens  without  one  great 
and  permanent  distinction — a  natural  and  strik- 
ing dissimilarity  of  temper.  Equally  indus- 
trious, affectionate,  happy,  and  kind;  each 
was  kind,  happy,  affectionate,  and  industrious 
in  a  different  way.  Jane  was  grave ;  Fanny 
was  gay.  If  you  heard  a  laugh  or  song,  be 
sure  it  was  Fanny :  she  who  smiled,  for  cer- 
tain was  Fanny :  she  who  jumped  the  stile 
when  her  sister  opened  the  gate,  was  Fanny : 
she  who  chased  the  pigs  from  the  garden  as 
merrily  as  if  she  were  running  a  race,  so  that 
the  very  pigs  did  not  mind  her,  was  Fanny. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  that  so  carefully  was 
making,  with  its  own  ravelled  threads,  an  in- 
visible darn  in  her  mother's  handkerchief,  and 
hearing  her  little  sister  read  the  while ;  she 
that  so  patiently  was  feeding, -one  by  one,  two 
broods  of  young  turkeys ;  she  that  so  pensively 
was  watering  her  own  bed  of  delicate  and 
somewhat  rare  plants,— -the  pale  stars  of  the 
Alpine  pink,  or  the  alabaster  blossoms  of  the 
white  evening  primrose,  whose  modest  flowers, 
dying  off  into  a  blush,  resembled  her  own 
character,  was  Jane. 

Some  of  the  gossips  of  Aberleigh  used  to 
assert,  that  Jane's  sighing  over  the  flowers, 
as  well  as  the  early  steadiness  of  her  charac- 
ter, arose  from  an  engagement  to  my  lord's 
head  gardener,  an  intelligent,  sedate,  and 
sober  young  Scotchman.  Of  this  I  know 
nothing.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  prettiest  and 
newest  plants  were  always  to  be  found  in 
Jane's  little  flower-border,  and  if  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Maclane  did  aometimes  come  to  look  after 
them,  I  do  not  see  that  it  was  any  business  of 
anybody's. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  visiter  of  a  diflferent 
description  arrived  at  the  farm.  A  cousin  of 
Mrs.  Evans's  had  been  as  successful  in  trade 
as  her  husband  had  been  in  agriculture,  and 
he  had  now  sent  his  only  son  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  his  relations,  and  to  spend  some 
weeks  in  their  family. 

Charles  Foster  was  a  fine  young  man, 
whose  father  waa  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  rich  linen-draper  in  a  great  town ;  but  whose 
manners,  education,  mind,  and  character  might 
have  done  honour  to  a  far  higher  station.  He 
was,  in  a  word,  one  of  nature's  gentlemen ; 
and  in  nothing  did  he  more  thoroughly  show 
his  own  taste  and  good-breeding,  than  by  en- 
tering entirely  into  the  homely  ways  and  old- 
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fashioned  habits  of  hia  coantry  cousins.  He 
was  delighted  with  the  simDlicity,  fragfality, 
and  industry,  which  blendea  well  with  the 
sterling  goodness  and  genuine  abundance  of 
the  great  English  farm-house.  The  young 
women  especially  pleased  him  much.  They 
formed  a  strong  contrast  with  anything  that 
be  had  met  with  before.  No  finery  !  no  co- 
quetry !  no  French !  no  piano !  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  sensation  of  relief  and 
comfort  with  which  Charles  Foster,  sick  of 
musical  Misses,  ascertained  that  the  whole 
dwelling  did  not  contain  a  single  instrument, 
except  the  bassoon,  on  which  George  Evans 
was  wont,  erery  Sunday  at  church,  to  exciHi- 
ciate  the  ears  of  the  whole  congregation.  He 
liked  both  sisters.  Jane's  softness  and  con- 
siderateness  engaged  his  full  esteem;  but 
Fanny's  innocent  playfulness  suited  best  with 
his  own  hish  spirits,  and  animated  conversa- 
tion. He  had  known  them  apart  from  the 
first ;  and  indeed  denied  that  the  likeness  was 
at  all  puzxling,  or  more  than  is  usual  between 
sisters,  and  secretly  thought  Fanny  as  much 
prettier  than  her  sister,  as  she  was  avowedly 
merrier.  In  doors  and  out,  he  was  constantly 
at  her  side ;  and  before  he  had  been  a  month 
in  the  house,  all  its  inmates  had  given  Charles 
Foster,  as  a  lover,  to  bis  young  cousin ;  and 
she,  when  rallied  on  the  subject,  cried  fie! 
and  pish!  and  pshaw!  and  wondered  how 
people  could  talk  such  nonsense,  and  liked  to 
have  such  nonsense  talked  to  her  better  than 
any  thing  in  the  world. 

Affairs  were  in  this  state,  when  one  night 
Jane  appeared  even  graver  and  more  thought- 
ful than  usual,  and  far,  far  sadder.  She  signed 
deeply ;  and  Fanny,  for  the  two  sisters  shared 
the  same  little  room,  inquired  tenderly,  *'  What 
ailed  herV  The  inquiry  seemed  to  make 
Jane  worse.  She  burst  into  tears,  whilst 
Fanny  hung  over  her,  and  soothed  her.  At 
length,  she  roused  herself  by  a  strong  effort ; 
and  turning  away  from  her  affectionate  com- 
forter, said  in  a  low  tone :  **  I  have  had  a 
great  vexation  to-night,  Fanny ;  Charles  Fos- 
ter has  asked  me  to  marry  him." 

** Charles  Foster!  Did  you  say  Charles 
Foster  V  asked  poor  Fanny,  trembling,  un- 
willing even  to  trust  her  own  senses  against 
the  evidence  of  her  heart;  "  Charles  Foster  V 

"  Yes,  our  cousin,  Charles  Foster." 

**And  you  have  accepted  him?"  inquired 
Fanny,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

"  Oh  no !  no !  Do  you  think  I  have  forgot- 
ten poor  Archibald  %  Besides  /  am  not  the 
person  whom  he  ought  to  have  asked  to  marry 
him ;  false  and  heartless  as  he  is.  I  would 
not  be  his  wife ;  cruel,  unfeeling,  unmanly  as 
his  conduct  has  been !  No !  not  if  he  could 
make  me  queen  of  England  1" 

**  You  refused  him  then  1" 

'*  No,  my  father  met  us  suddenly,  just  as  I 
was  recovering  from  the  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion, that  at  first  struck  me  dumb.    But  I 


shall  refuse  him  most  certainly;— the 'false, 
deceitful,  ungrateful  villain !" 

"  My  dear  father !  He  will  be  disappointed. 
So  will  my  mother." 

'*  They  will  both  be  disappointed,  and  both 
angry— but  not  at  my  refusal.  Oh,  how  they 
will  despise  him!"  added  Jane;  and  poor 
Fanny,  melted  by  her  sister's  sympathy,  and 
touched  by  an  indignation  most  unusual  in 
that  mild  and  gentle  girl,  could  no  longer 
command  her  feelings,  but  flung  herself  on 
the  bed  in  that  agony  of  passion  and  grief, 
which  the  first  great  sorrow  seldom  fails  to 
excite  in  a  young  heart. 

After  a  while  she  resumed  the  conversation. 
**  We  must  not  blame  him  too  severely,  Jane. 
Perhaps  my  vanity  made  me  think  his  atten- 
tions meant  more  than  they  really  did,  and 
you  had  all  taken  up  the  notion.  But  you 
must  not  speak  of  him  so  unkindly.  He  has 
done  nothing  but  what  is  natural.  You  are 
so  much  wiser,  and  better  than  I  am,  my  own 
dear  Jane !  He  laughed  and  talked  with  me: 
but  he  felt  your  goodness, — and  he  was  right 
I  was  never  worthy  of  him,  and  yon  are ;  and 
if  it  were  not  for  Archibald,  I  should  rejoice 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,"  continued  Fan- 
ny, sobbing,  *♦  if  you  would  accept"— but  un- 
able to  finish  her  generous  wish,  sne  burst  into 
a  fresh  flow  of  tears ;  and  the  sisters,  mutually 
and  strongly  affected,  wept  in  each  other's 
arms,  and  were  comforted. 

That  night  Fanny  cried  herself  to  sleep: 
but  such  sleep  is  not  of  long  duration.  Be« 
fore  dawn  she  was  up,  and  pacing,  with  res^ 
less  irritability,  the  dewy  gras»-walks  of  the 
garden  and  orchard.  In  less  than  half  an 
hour,  a  light  elastic  step  (she  knew  the  sound 
well!)  came  rapidly  behind  her;  a  hand,  (oh, 
how  often  had  she  thrilled  at  the  touch  of  that 
hand !)  tried  to  draw  hers  under  his  own ; 
whilst  a  well-known  voice  addrsssed  her  in 
the  softest  and  tenderest  accents:  ** Fanny, 
my  own  sweet  Fanny !  have  yon  thought  of 
what  I  said  to  you  last  night  1" 

"  To  me  ?"  replied  Fanny  with  bitterness. 

**Ay,  to  be  sure,  to  your  own  dear  self! 
Do  you  not  remember  the  question  I  asked 
you,  when  your  good  father,  for  the  first  time 
unwelcome,  joined  ns  so  suddenly  that  you 
had  no  time  to  say,  Yes  1  And  will  you  not 
say  Tea  now  1" 

"  Mr.  Foster !"  replied  Fanny,  with  some 
spirit,  **  you  are  under  a  mistake  here.  It  was 
to  Jane  that  you  made  a  proposal  yesterday 
evening ;  and  you  are  taking  me  for  her  at  this 
moment." 

**■  Mistake  you  for  your  sister !  Propose  to 
Jane!  Incredible!  Impossible!  Youarojest- 
ing." 

**Then  he  mistook  Jane  for  me,  last  night; 
and  he  is  no  deceiver !"  thought  Fanny  to  hei^ 
self,  as  with  smiles  beaming  brightly  through 
her  tears,  she  turned  found  at  his  reiterated 
prayers,  and  yielded  the  hand  he  sought  to  his 
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pressofe.    **He  mistook  her  for  me!    He, 
that  defied  us  to  perplex  him !" 

And  80  it  was:  an  unconacioue  and  unob* 
aenred  change  of  place,  aa  either  sister  re» 
aamed  her  station  beside  little  Betsy^  who 
had  scampered  away  after  a  glow-worm,  added 
to  the  deepening  twilight,  and  the  loyera*  na- 
tural embarrassment,  had  produced  the  confu- 
aion  which  gave  poor  Fanny  a  night^s  misery, 
to  be  compensated  by  a  lifetime  of  happineae* 
Jane  was  almost  as  glad  to  lose  a  lover  as  her 
eiater  was  to  regain  one :  Charles  is  gone  home 
to  his  father*8  to  make  preparations  for  his 
bride;  Archibald  has  taken  a  great  nursery 
earden,  and  there  is  some  talk  in  Aberleigh 
uat  the  marriage  of  the  two  sisters  is  to  be 
celebrated  on  the  same  day. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  VILLAGE. 

PKIDE  SHALL  HAVB  A  FALL. 

**  So  you  Aberleigh  boys  are  about  to  play 
Sandleford,**  said  George  Leslie  to  Horace 
Lucas :— **  have  you  a  good  eleven  V^ 

'*  Our  players  are  pretty  fair,  I  believe,"  re- 
plied Horace,  **  but  the  number  is  short.  Both 
sides  have  agreed  to  take  a  mate  or  two  from 
other  parishes,  and  I  rode  over  to  ask  your 
cousin  Charles  and  yourself  to  join  our  Aber- 
leigh party.'* 

'*  Faith !  yon  are  in  luck,  my  good  friend,^' 
cried  George  Leslie,  **  you  may  look  upon  the 
same  as  won.  Charles,  to  be  sure,  is  no  great 
hand ;  can't  bowl ;  hits  up ;  and  a  bad  field— 
a  slow  awkward  field.  But  I — Did  you  never 
see  me  play  1  And  I  am  so  much  improved 
this  season !  I  ought  to  be  improved,  for  I 
have  seen  such  play,  and  such  players !  I  am 
just  returned  from  my  aunt's,  who  lives  within 
a  mile  of  Bramshill — Sir  John's  you  know— 
and  there  were  all  the  great  men  of  the  day, 
all  the  Lord's  men :  Mr.  Ward ;  and  Mr. 
Budd— I'm  thought  to  stand  at  my  wicket 
very  much  like  Mr.  Budd ;  Saunders,  who  is 
reckoned,  take  him  all  in  all,  the  best  player 
in  England;  Saunders;  and  Broadbridge  the 
Sussex  bowler— I  don't  patronize  their  system, 
though,  I  stick  to  the  old  steady  scientific 
game;  Lord  Frederick;  and  Mr.  Knight-— 
he*s  a  fine  figure  of  a  man  is  Mr.  Knight,  the 
finest  figure  of  any  of  them,  and  very  great  in 
the  field;  old  Howard  the  bowler,— he's  my 
model ;  and  in  short,  almost  every  celebrated 
cricketer  in  England.  I  know  that  you  West- 
minsters think  that  nobody  can  do  any  thing 
so  well  as  yourselves ;  but  as  far  as  cricket 
^oe»— ask  Charles,  he  '11  tell  you  that  you  are 
in  luck  to  have  me."  And  off  the  young  gen- 
tleman strutted  to  pay  his  compliments  to  some 
ladies  who  were  talking  to  his  mother  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lawi»;  for  this  conversation 
took  place  on  a  fine  day  in  July,  under  the 


heavy  shadow  of  some  tall  elms,  in  Mrs.  Les- 
lie's beautiful  grounds. 

George's  speech  had  been  delivered  in  a 
high,  sSemn,  vaanting  tone,  as  grave  as  Don 
Quixote ;  but  of  the  two  who  remained,  Hor- 
ace, a  quick,  arch,  lively  lad,  laughed  outright, 
and  Charles,  a  mild,  fair,  delicate  boy,  could 
not  help  smiling. 

**  He  gives  himself  a  comfortable  character, 
however,"  said  Horace,  *^  rather  too  good  to 
be  true;  whilst  of  you  he  speaks  modestly 
enough.  Are  you  so  bad,  Charles?  And  is 
he  such  a  paragon  of  cricketers  1  Does  he  bat 
like  Mr.  Budd,  and  field  like  Mr.  Knight,  and 
bowl  like  Howard  ?" 

"  Why,  not  exactly,"  was  the  reply ;  "but 
there 's  more  truth  than  you  think  for.  He 's 
a  good,  but  uncertain  player ;  and  I  am  a  bad 
one,  a  very  bad  one ;  shy  and  timid  and  awk- 
ward ;  always  feeling  when  the  game  is  over 
that  I  could  have  done  better;  just  as  I  have 
felt  when  a  clever  man,  your  father  for  in- 
stance, has  had  the  goodness  to  speak  to  me, 
how  much  better  I  ought  to  have  talked.  Some- 
how the  power  never  comes  at  the  right  time, 
at  either  game ;  so  that  I  may  say,  as  some 
people  say  of  cucumbers,  that  I  like  cricket, 
out  that  cricket  does  not  like  me." 

•«Good  or  bad,  my  dear  fellow,  I'll  take 
you,"  said  Horace,  **  nervousness  and  all.  It's 
a  pity  that  you  two  cousins  could  not  make 
over  to  one  another  some  parcel  of  your  seve- 
ral qualities ;  you  would  be  much  the  happier 
for  a  dash  of  George's  self-conceit,  and  he 
could  spare  enough  to  set  up  a  whole  regiment 
of  dandies ;  whilst  he  would  be  all  the  better 
for  your  superfluous  modesty.  However,  I  '11 
take  you  both,  right  thankfully."  And  the 
arrangements  were  entered  into  forthwith. 
They  were  to  meet  on  the  ground  the  ensuing 
morning  to  play  the  match ;  different  engage- 
ments preventing  the  Leslies  from  practising 
with  the  Aberleigh  side  that  evening,  as  Hor- 
ace had  wished  and  intended ;  for  our  friend 
Horace,  ardent  and  keen  in  every  thing,  whe- 
ther of  sport  or  study,  had  set  his  heart  on 
winning  this  match,  and  was  very  desirous  of 
trying  the  powers  of  his  new  allies.  Fifty 
times  during  the  evening  did  he  count  over  his 
own  good  players,  and  the  good  players  of  the 
other  side,  and  gravely  conclude  **  It  will  all 
depend  on  the  Leslies.  How  I  wish  to-mor- 
row were  come !"  He  said  this  so  often  that 
even  his  sister  Emily,  although  the  most  in- 
dulgent person  in  the  world,  and  very  fond  of 
her  brother,  grew  so  tired  of  hearing  him  that 
she  could  not  help  saying  **  I  wish  to-morrow 
were  come  too !" 

And  at  last,  as  generally  happens,  whether 
we  wish  for  it  or  not,  to-morrow  did  come,  as 
brilliant  a  to-morrow  as  ever  was  anticipated, 
even  by  a  school-boy  in  the  holidays.  The 
sun  rose  without  a  cloud ;  I  speak  from  the 
best  authority,  for  ^^sooming  the  scomer  sleep" 
Horace  was  up  before  him ;  and  the  ball  being 
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tweDt7  times  weighed,  and  the  bats  fifty  times 
examined,  he  repaired,  by  half-past  nine,  to 
Sandleford  Common,  where  the  match  was  to 
be  played,  and  the  wickets  pitched  precisely 
at  ten  o'clock. 

All  parties  were  sufficiently  pnnctnal ;  and 
when  the  whole  set  had  assembled,  Horace 
found,  that  in  spite  of  his  calculations,  a  mis- 
take had  arisen  in  the  amount  of  his  forces ; 
that  reckoning  himself  there  were  ten  Aber- 
leigh  boys  on  the  ground,  besides  the  two 
foreign  allies,  proceMing,  perhaps,  from  the 
over-anxiety  to  collect  recruits,— whilst  his 
Sandleford  captain,  on  the  contrary,  had  ne- 
glected to  secure  another  mate  as  agreed  on, 
and  could  only  muster  the  original  ten  of  his 
own  parish,  himself  included. 

In  this  dilemma  the  umpires  immediately 
proposed  to  divide  the  auxiliaries,  a  sugges- 
tion to  which  George  assented  with  his  usual 
sang  froid,  and  Charles  with  his  invariable 
good-humour. 

"  You  had  better  toss  up  for  me,'*  said  the 
former.  **  For  the  choice,"  was  Horace's  civil 
amendment,  and  toss  they  did.  '* Heads!" 
cried  he  of  Sandleford,  and  heads  it  was ;  and 
partly  caught  by  the  young  gentleman's  happy 
Knack  of  puffing  himself,  partly  by  the  know- 
ing manner  in  which  he  was  handling  his  bat, 
George  was  instantly  claimed  by  the  winner, 
and  the  game  began. 

Sandleford  went  in,  and  it  was  desired  that 
the  stranger  and  the  best  of  the  home  party 
should  take  the  precedence.  But  our  great 
player  coquetted.  *'It  mi^ht  put  their  side 
out  of  spirits  if  by  any  accident  he  were  out 
early  in  the  game ;  he  had  seen  a  match  lost, 
by  Mr.  Budd  or  Saunders  having  their  wickets 
knocked  down  sooner  than  was  expected.  He 
would  wait"  Accordingly  it  was  not  till  the 
first  four  had  gone  down  with  only  twenty 
notches  gained  that  he  at  last  went  in,  ^*  to  re- 
trieve," as  he  said,  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

Nothing  could  be  more  imposing  than  his 
appearance.  There  he  stood  at  the  wicket 
striking  his  bat  against  the  ground  with  im- 
patience, pawing  &e  earth  as  it  were,  like  a 
raoe-borse  at  the  starting-post,  or  a  greyhound 
in  the  slips,  and  friends  and  foes  admired  and 
wonderea.  Even  Horace  Lucas  felt  the  effisct 
of  the  fine  attitude  and  the  brilliant  animation, 
and  delivered  his  ball  less  steadily  than  usual, 
anticipating  that  his  opponent  would  get  at 
least  three  runs.  His  fears  were  soon  quieted. 
**  By  some  accident"  (to  use  the  young  gen- 
tleman's own  phrase)  Mr.  George  hit  up ;  and 
that  exceedingly  bad  field,  his  cousin  Charles, 
caught  him  out  without  a  notch. 

This  misadventure  sadly  disconcerted  San- 
dleford as  well  as  the  nnrortunate  champion, 
and  put  Aberleigh  in  high  spirits.  Horace 
bowled  better  than  ever ;  the  fielding  was  ex- 
cellent; and  the  whole  eleven  were  out  for 
forty-seven  notches— a  wretched  innings. 

Aberleigh  then  went  in;  Horace,  and  at 


Horace's  request,  his  ally  Cbafles: — George 

I  being  one  of  the  bowlers.    But  poor  Georire 

j  (to  borrow  once  more  bis  own  words)  was 

I  ^*  out  of  luck,  thoroughly  out  of  lock,*'  fin-  in 

spite  of  all  his  efibrts  the  two  mates  eot  fif^ 

SIX  before  tiiey  parted,  and  the  wMe  seore 

was  a  hundred  and  nine. 

Eighty-two  a-head  in  the  fimt  inotcigs! 
Small  hopes  for  Sandleford,  even  thoogfa 
George  went  in  immediately,  ^^delennioed,** 
as  he  said,  ^*to  conquer  fortune."  Small 
hopes  for  Sandleford  I 

*^  Come,  Charles,"  said  Horace  Locaft,  **  let 
us  see  whether  your  bowling  may  not  be  as 
good  as  your  batting.  Just  give  yonr  eotisin 
one  ball."  And  at  the  very  first  ball  the 
stumps  rattled,  and  the  discomfited  erieketer 
slunk  away,  amidst  the  crowing  of  bis  antag- 
onists and  the  reproaches  of  his  mates,  ao 
crestrfallen,  that  even  Horace  was  touched  by 
his  disconsolate  countenance  and  humbled  air. 
His  tender-hearted  cousin  felt  a  still  deeper 
sympathy,  and  almost  lamented  his  own  eno- 
cees. 

"  It  is  all  lock,  sir,"  said  he,  in  answer  tn 
a  compliment  from  General  Lucas,  who  stood 
talking  to  him  after  the  match  had  becm  tri- 
umphantly won ;  **  It  is  all  luck  1  Poor  George 
is  a  far  better  player  than  I  am ;  be  was  so 
yesterday,  and  will  be  so  to-morrow.  This 
IS  merely  the  fortune  of  a  day,  a  triil*  not 
worth  a  word  or  a  thought!" 

^^The  object  is  trifling,  I  grant  yoa«  my 
good  young  friend,"  said  the  General,  **  and 
luck  may  have  bad  some  share  in  the  victory ; 
but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  your  sueeeas  and 
your  cousin's  mortification  be  not  of  essential 
benefit  to  both.  It  is  one  of  the  most  salutary 
parts  of  the  world's  discipline,  that  modesty 
should  triumph  and  that  Pride  should  hav«  a 
Fall." 


\ 


ROSEDALE. 

I  don't  know  how  It  happened  when  we 
were  honse-honting  the  other  day,  tint  n^ 
body  ever  thou^t  of  Rosedale.  I  ahonld 
have  objected  to  it,  both  as  out  of  distance  — 
it's  a  good  six  miles  off;  and  as  being  utteriy 
unrecommendable  by  one  rational  pecsoa  to 
another.  Rosedale  f  the  very  iian»e  •nmeks 
of  the  Minerva  Press,  and  gives  token  of  Che 
nonsense  and  trumpery  thereunto  belo^ng. 
Rosedale  Cottage !  the  man  who,  under  that 
portentous  title  takes  that  house,  caimoc  ctn- 
plain  of  lack  of  warning. 

Nevertheless  is  Rosedale  one  of  iHe  prsctl- 
est  cottages  that  ever  sprung  into  existenoe  in 
brick  or  on  paper.  All  stransers  go  to  eee  ir, 
and  few  *'  cots  of  spruce  gentility"  are  so  well 
worth  seeing.  Fancy  a  low  irregular  white 
rough-cast  building  thatched  with  leeds,  co- 
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▼ited  with  roses,  clematis,  and  paasion^ow- 
ers«  standing  on  a  knoll  of  fine  tarf,  amidst 
flowerbeds  and  Bhrubberies  and  magnificent 
elms,  baciced  by  an  abrupt  bill,  and  lookinff 
over  lawny  fielos  to  a  green  common,  wbich 
is  Intersected  by  a  gay  higb  road,  dabbled 
with  ponds  of  water,  and  terminated  by  a 
pretty  Tillage  edging  off  into  rich  woodlands : 
imagine  this  picture  of  a  place  tricked  out 
with  ornaments  of  all  sorts,  conservatories, 
roeeries,  rastic  seats,  American  borders,  Gothic 
dairies,  Spanish  hermitages,  and  flowers  stock 
as  close  as  pins  in  a  pincushion,  with  every 
thing,  in  short,  that  might  best  become  the 
walls  of  an  exhibition  room,  or  the  back  scene 
of  a  play :  conceive  the  interior  adorned  in  a 
style  of  elegance  still  more  fanciful,  and  it 
will  hardly  appear  surprising  that  this  **  unique 
bijou,'*  as  the  advertisement  calls  it,  should 
seldom  want  a  tenant  The  rapid  succession 
of  these  occupiers  is  the  more  extraordinary 
matter.  Every  body  is  willing  to  come  to 
Rosedale,  but  nobody  stays. 

For  this,  however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ae- 
sign  very  sufficient  cause.  In  the  first  place, 
the  honse  has  the  original  sin  of  most  oma^ 
mcmted  cottages,  that  of  being  built  on  the 
foundation  of  a  real  labourer's  dwelling;  by 
which  notable  piece  of  economy  the  owner 
saved  some  thirty  pounds,  at  the  expense  of 
making  half  his  rooms  mere  nut-shells,  and 
the  house  incurably  damp,— to  say  nothing  of 
the  inconvenience  of  the  many  apartments 
which  were  erected  as  aAer-thoughts,  the  ad- 
denda of  the  work,  and  are  only  to  be  come  at 
by  out-side  passages  and  French  window- 
doors.  Secondly,  that  necessary  part  of  a 
two-story  mansion,  the  staircase,  was  utterly 
foivottan  by  architect,  proprietor,  and  builder, 
and  never  missed  by  any  person,  till  the  lad- 
der being  one  day  taken  away  at  the  dinner 
hour,  an  Irish  labourer,  accidentally  left  b^ 
hind,  was  discovered  by  the  workmen  on  their 
relnm,  perched  like  a  bird  on  the  top  of  the 
roof,  he  having  taken  the  method  of  going  up 
the  chironev  as  the  quickest  way  of  getting 
down.  This  adventure  occasioned  a  call  for 
the  staircase,  which  was  at  length  inserted  by 
the  by,  and  is  as  much  like  a  step-ladder  in  a 
dark  corner  as  any  thing  well  can  oe.*  Third- 
ly and  lastly,  this  beautiful  abode  is  in  every 
way  most  thoroughly  inconvenient  and  un- 
eomfortable.  ]n  the  winter  one  might  find  as 
much  protection  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree— cold, 
gosfy,  sleety,  wet;  snow  threatening  from 
above  like  an  avalanche;  water  gushing  up 
from  below  like  a  fountain ;  a  house  of  card- 
paper  would  be  the  solider  refuge,  a  gipsy's 
tent  by  far  the  more  snug.  In  summer  it  is 
proporlionably  close  and  hot,  giving  little 
shade  and  no  shelter ;  and  all  the  year  round 

*  This  inttaoce  of  fon^etfulnea  u  not  anexampled. 
A  eimitnr  accident  is  laid  to  have  happened  to  Ma- 
dsfoe  d'Arbiay  in  the  erection  of  a  cottage  built  from 
cfw  ptofiia  or  ner  adimnUe  CasMlla. 


it  is  overdone  with  frippery  and  finery,  a  toy- 
shop in  action,  a  Brobdignagian  baby-house. 

Every  room  is  in  masquerade:  tne  saloon 
Chinese,  full  of  jars  and  mandarins  and  pago- 
das ;  the  library  Egyptian,  all  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  and  swarming  with  furniture 
crocodiles  and  sphynxes.  Only  think  of  a 
crocodile  couch,  and  a  spbjrnx  sofa!  They 
sleep  in  Turkish  tents,  and  dine  in  a  Gothic 
chapel.f  Now  English  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  their  every-day  apparel  look  exceedingly 
out  of  place  amongst  such  mummery.  The 
costume  wont  do.  It  is  not  in  keeping.  Be- 
sides, the  properties  themselves  are  apt  to  get 
shifted  from  one  scene  to  another,  and  all 
manner  of  anomalies  are  the  consequence. 
The  mitred  chairs  and  screens  of  the  chapel, 
for  instance,  so  very  upright,  and  tall,  and 
carved,  and  priestly,  were  mixed  up  oddly 
enough  with  the  squat  Chinese  bonzes ;  whilst 
by  some  strange  transposition  a  pair  of  nod- 
ding mandarins  figured  amongst  the  Egyptian 
monsters,  and  by  the  aid  of  their  supernatural 
ugliness  really  looked  human. 

Then  the  room  taken  up  by  the  various 
knicknackery,  the  unnamed  and  unnameable 
generation  of  gew-gaws !  It  always  seemed 
to  me  to  require  more  house-maids  than  the 
house  wonia  hold.  And  the  same  with  the 
garden.  Yon  are  so  begirt  with  garlands  and 
festoons,  flowers  above  and  flowers  below, 
that  yon  walk  about  under  a  perpetual  sense 
of  trespass,  of  taking  care,  of  doing  mischief, 
now  bobbing  against  a  sweet-briar,  in  which 
rencontre  you  have  the  worst;  now  flapped  in 
the  face  by  a  woodbine  to  the  discomfiture  of 
both  parties,  now  revenging  these  vegetable 
wrongs  by  tripping  up  an  unfortunate  balsam ; 
bonnets,  coatskirts  and  flounces  in  equal  peril ! 
The  very  gardeners  step  gingerly,  and  tuck 
their  aprons  tightly  round  them  before  they 
venture  into  that  fair  demesne  of  theirs,  which 
is,  so  to  say,  over-peopled.  In  short,  Rose- 
dale  is  a  place  to  look  at,  rather  than  live  in ; 
a  fact  which  will  be  received  without  dispute 
by  some  score  of  tenants,  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  county  newspaper  who  keeps  the  advei^ 
tisement  of  this  matchless  villa  constantly 
set,  to  his  no  small  emolument,  and  by  the 
neighbourhood  at  large,  to  whom  the  succes- 
sion of  new  faces,  new  liveries,  and  new 
equipages  driving  about  our  rustic  lanes,  and 
sometimes  occupying  a  very  tasty  pew  in  the 
parish  chnrch,  has  long  supplied  a  source  of 
conversation  as  unfailing  and  as  various  as  the 
weather. 

The  first  person  who  ascertained,  by  pain- 

t  Some  of  the  pleaaanteat  days  of  my  life  have  been 
■pent  in  a  honae  ao  fumishea.  But  then  it  was  of 
fitting  dimeniiona,  and  the  delightfiil  peiaom  to  whom 
it  belonged  had  a  houae  in  London,  and  a  manaion  in 
the  country,  and  uaed  their  fancy  villa  much  aa  one 
would  use  a  marquee  or  a  pleasure-boat,  for  gay  par- 
ties in  fine  weather.  Roeedalef  unlacky  place,  was 
buiit  to  be  lived  in. 
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fal  experience,  that  Rosedale  was  noinbabit- 
able,  was  the  proprietor,  a  simple  yoong  man 
from  the  next  town,  who  anlockily  took  it  into 
his  head  that  he  had  a  taste  for  arehtteetnre 
and  landscape  gardening,  and  so  forth ;  and 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  London  upholsterer 
and  a  country  nurseryman,  produced  the  effort 
of  genius  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 
At  the  end  of  a  month  he  found  that  nobody 
could  live  there ;  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
nurseryman  and  the  upholsterer  began  to  talk 
of  re-building  and  new-modelling;  nay,  he 
actually  went  so  far  as  to  send  for  the  brick- 
layer ;  but  fortunately  for  our  man  of  taste  he 
had  a  wife  of  more  sense  than  himself,  who 
seized  the  moment  of  disappointment  to  dis- 
pust  him  with  improTements  and  improvers, 
in  which  feat  she  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
bills  of  his  late  associates ;  put  a  stop  at  once 
to  his  projects  and  his  complaints  :  removed 
with  all  speed  to  their  old  residence,  an  ugly, 
roomy,  comfortable  red  brick  house  in  the 

market-place  at  B ;  drew  up  a  flaming 

advertisement,  and  turned  the  grumbling  oc- 
cupant into  a  thriving  landlord.  Lucky  for 
him  was  the  day  in  which  William  Walker, 
Esquire,  married  Miss  Bridget  Tomkins,  se- 
cond daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Tomkins,  attor- 
ney at  law!  And  lucky  for  Mr.  Samuel 
Tomkins  was  the  hour  in  which  he  acquired 
a  son-in-law  more  profitable  in  the  article  of 
leases  than  the  two  lords  to  whom  he  aeted 
as  steward  both  put  together ! 

First  on  the  list  of  tenants  was  a  bride  and 
bridegroom  come  to  spend  the  early  months 
of  their  nuptial  life  in  this  sweet  retirement. 
They  arrived  towards  the  end  of  August  with 
a  great  retinue  of  servants,  horses,  dogs,  and 
carriagres,  well  bedecked  with  bridal  favours. 
The  very  pointers  had  white  ribbons  round 
their  necks,  so  splendid  was  their  rejoicing, 
and  had  each,  as  we  were  credibly  informed, 
eaten  a  huge  slice  of  wedding-cake  when  the 
happy  couple  returned  from  church.  The 
bride,  whom  every  body  except  myself  called 
plain,  and  whom  I  thought  pretty,  had  been  a 
great  heiress,  and  had  married  for  love  the  day 
she  came  of  age*  She  was  slight  of  form 
and  pale  of  complexion,  with  a  profusion  of 
brown  hair,  mild  hazel  eves,  a  sweet  smile,  a 
soA  voice,  and  an  air  of  modesty  that  clung 
about  her  like  a  veil.  I  never  saw  a  more 
loveable  creature.  He  was  dark  and  tall  and 
stout  and  bold,  with  an  assured  yet  gentle- 
manly air,  fi  loud  voice,  a  confident  manner, 
and  a  real  passion  for  shooting.  Tbey  stayed 
just  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  he  con- 
trived to  get  warned  off  half  the  manors  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  Qut  down  the  finest 
elm  in  the  lawn  one  wet  morning  to  open  a 
view  of  the  high  road.  I  hope  the  marriage 
has  turned  out  a  happy  one,  for  she  was  a 
sweet  gentle  creature.  I  used  to  see  her  lean- 
ing over  the  gate  watching  his  return  from 
shooting  with  such  a  fond  patience !    And  her 


bound  to  meet  him  when  be  did  appear !  And 
the  pretty  coaxing  playfulness  with  which  she 

Satted  and  chided  her  rivals  the  dogs  f  Oh  I 
one  she  is  happy !  but  I  fear,  I  fear. 
Next  succeeded  a  couple  from  India,  before 
whom  floated  reports  golden  and  gorgeous  as 
the  clouds  at  snnseL  Inexhaustible  riches; 
profuse  expenditure ;  tremeodoas  ostentation ; 
unheard-oi  luxury  ;  ortolans  ;  beocaficos  ; 
French-beans  at  Christmas;  greeo-peas  at 
Easter;  strawberries  always;  a  ehariot  and 
six ;  twelve  black  footmen ;  and  parrots  and 
monkeys  beyond  all  count.  These  were 
amongst  the  most  moderate  of  the  rumours 
that  preceded  them ;  and  every  idle  person  in 
the  country  was  preparing  to  be  a  hanger-on ; 
and  every  shop-keeper  in  B.  on  the  watch  for 
a  customer;  when  up  drove  a  quiet-looking 
old  gentleman  in  a  pony-chaise,  with  a  quiet- 
lookmg  old  lady  at  his  side,  and  took  posses- 
sion, their  retinue  following  in  a  baca  post- 
chaise.  Whether  the  habits  of  this  Eastern 
Crcssus  corresponded  with  his  modest  deb<it, 
or  his  magnificent  reputation,  we  had  not 
time  to  discover,  although  from  certain  indiea* 
tions,  I  conceive  that  much  might  be  said  on 
both  sides.  They  arrived  in  the  middle  of  a 
fine  October,  while  the  China  roses  covered 
the  walls,  and  the  China-asters,  and  dahlias, 
and  fuchsias,  and  geraniums  in  full  blow,  gave 
a  summer  brilliancy  to  the  lawn ;  but  scarcely 
had  a  pair  of  superb  Common-prayer-books, 
bound  in  velvet,  and  a  bible  with  gold  clasps 
entered  in  possession  of  the  pew  at  churchy 
before  "  there  came  a  frost,  a  nipping  frost,** 
which  turned  the  China-asters,  and  the  China* 
roses  brown,  and  the  dahlias  and  geraniums 
black,  and  the  nabob  and  the  nabobess  blue. 
They  disappeared  the  next  day,  and  have 
never  been  seen  or  heard  of  since. 

Then  arrived  a  fox-hunting  Baronet,  with  a 
splendid  stud  and  a  splendid  fortune.  A 
young  man,  a  single  man,  a  handsome  man  ! 
Every  speculating  mamma  in  the  country 
fixed  her  eyes  on  Sir  Robert  for  a  son-in-law ; 
papas  were  sent  to  call;  brothers  were  en- 
joined  to  go  out  hunting,  and  get  acquainted ; 
nay,  even  certain  of  the  young  ladies  them* 
selves  ^I  grieve  to  say  it !)  showed  symptoms 
of  condescension  which  might  almost  have 
made  their  grandmothers  start  from  theti 
graves.  But  what  could  they  dot  How 
could  they  help  it,  ]>oor  pretty  things  I  The 
Baronet,  with  the  instinct  of  a  determined 
bachelor,  avoided  a  voung  lady  as  a  sparrow 
does  a  hawk,  and  discovering  this  shyness, 
they  followed  their  instinct  as  the  hawk  would 
do  in  a  similar  case,  and  pursued  the  coy  bird. 
It  was  what  sportsmen  call  a  fine  open  season, 
which  being  translated,  means  every  variety 
of  wintry  weather  except  frost— diity,  foggy, 
sleety,  wet ;  so  such  or  our  belles  as  looked 
well  on  horse-back,  took  the  opportunity  to 
ride,  to  cover  and  see  the  bounds  throw  off; 
and  such  as  shone  more  as  pedestrians  would 
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take  an  early  walk,  exquisitely  dressed,  for 
their  health^s  sake,  towards  the  g^eneral  ren- 
deztotts«    Still  Sir  Rohert  was  iromoyable. 
He  made  no  morning  calls,  ancepted  no  invi- 
tations, spoke  to  no  mortal  till  be  had  ascer- 
tained that  there  was  neither  sister,  daughter, 
aunt,  nor  cousin  in  the  case.    He  kept  from 
every  petticoat  as  if  it  contained  the  contagion 
of  the  plague,  shunned  ball-rooms  and  draw- 
ing-rooms, as  if  they  were  pest-houses,  and 
finally,  had  the  comfort  of  leaving  Rosedale 
without  having  even  bowed  to  a  female  during 
his  stay.    The  final  cause  of  his  departure 
has  been  differently  reported  ;  some  hold  that 
be  was  frightened  away  by  Miss  Amelia  Sin- 
gleton, who  had  nearly  caused  him  to  commit 
involuntary  homicide,  (is  that  the  word  for 
killing  a  woman  1^  by  crossing  and  recrossing 
before  his  hunter  m  Sallow-field-lane,  thereby 
patting  him  in  danger  of  a  coroner's  inquest ; 
whilst  others  assert  that  his  landlord,  Mr. 
Walker,  happening  to  call  one  day,  found  his 
tenant  in  dirty  boots  on  the  sphynx  sofa,  and 
a  Newfoundland  dog,  dripping  with  mud,  on 
the  crocodile  couch,  and  gave  him  notice  to 
qnit  on  the  spot    For  my  part  I  regard  this 
legend  as  altogether  apocryphal,  invented  to 
save  the  credit  of  the  house  by  assumin?  that 
one  of  its  many  inhabitants  was  turned  out, 
contrary  to  his  own  wish.    My  faith  goes  en- 
tirely with  the  Miss  Amelia  version  of  the 
history ;  the  more  so,  as  that  gentle  damsel 
was  so  inconsolable  as  to  marry  a  former 
bean,  a  small  Squire  of  the  neighbourhood, 
rather  weather-beaten,  and  not  quite  so  young 
as  he  had  been,  within  a  month  after  she  had 
the  ill  luck  not  to  be  run  over  by  Sir  Robert. 
However  that  may  have  been,  "  thence  en- 
sued a  vacancy'*  in  Kosedale,  which  was  sup- 
plied the  same  week  by  a  musical  family,  a 
travelling  band,  drums,  trumpets,  harps,  pia- 
nos, violins,  violincellos,  trombones,  and  Ger- 
man flutes — noise  personified !  an  incarnation 
of  din !    The  family  consisted  of  throe  young 
ladies  who  practised  regularly  six  hours  a 
day ;  a  governess  who  played  on  some  instru- 
ment or  other  from  morning  till  night;  one 
fluting  brolher;  one  fiddling  ditto;  a  violin- 
celloing  music-master;  and  a  singing  papa. 
The  only  quiet  person  among  them,  the  "  one 
poor  half-penny-worth  of  bread  to  this  mon- 
strous quantity  of  sack,**  was  the  unfortunate 
mamma,  sole  listener,  as  it  seemed,  of  her 
innumerous  choir.    Oh,  how  we  pitied  her! 
She  was  a  sweet  placid-looking  woman,  and 
younger  in   appearance  than    either  of  her 
daoghters,  with  a  fair  open  forehead,  full  dark 
eyes,  lips  that  seemed  waiting  to  smile,  a  deep 
yet  cool  colour,  and  a  heavenly  composure  of 
countenance,  resembling  in  features,  expres- 
sion, and  complexion,  the  small  Madonnas  of 
Raphael.    We  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  her 
happy  serenity  until  we  found  out  that  the 
good  lady  was  dea(  a  discovery  which  some- 
what diminished  Uie  ardour  of  our  admiration. 


How  this  enviable  calamity  befell  her,  I  did 
not  hear,— -but  of  course  that  din !  l^he  very 
jars  and  mandarins  cracked  under  the  inces- 
sant vibration ;  I  only  wonder  that  the  poor 
house  did  not  break  the  drum  of  its  ears;  did 
not  burst  from  its  own  report,  and  explode  like 
an  overloaded  gun.  One  could  not  see  that 
unlucky  habitation  half  a  mile  ofif,  without 
such  a  feeling  of  noise  as  comes  over  one  in 
looking  at  I^garth*8  enraged  musician.  To 
pass  it  was  really  dangerous.  One  stage- 
coach was  overturned,  and  two  post-chaises 
ran  away  in  consequence  of  their  uproarious 
doings ;  and  a  sturdy  old-fashioned  countiy 
gentleman,  who  rode  a  particularly  anti-musi- 
cal, startlish,  blood-horse,  began  to  talk  of  in- 
dicting Rosedale  as  a  nuisance,  when  just  at 
the  critical  moment,  its  tenants  had  the  good 
fortune  to  discover,  that  althongh  the  hermit- 
age with  its  vaulted  roof  made  a  capital  con- 
cert-room, yet  that  there  was  not  space  enough 
within  doors  for  their  several  practisings,  that 
the  apartments  were  too  small,  and  the  parti- 
tions too  thin,  so  that  concord  was  tnmea  into 
discord,  and  harmonies  went  erossin?  each 
other  all  over  the  house — Mozart  jostled  by 
Rossini,  and  Handel  put  down  by  Weber. 
And  away  they  went  also. 

Our  next  neighbours  were  two  ladies,  not 
sisters,  except  as  one  of  them  said  in  soul ; 
kindred  spirits  determined  to  retire  from  the 
world,  and  emulate  in  this  sweet  retreat  the 
immortal  friendship  of  the  ladies  of  Llangol- 
len.* The  names  of  our  pair  of  friends  were 
Jackson  and  Jennings,  Miss  Laura  Jackson  (I 
wonder  whether  Laura  really  was  her  name ! 
She  signed  herself  so  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
and  would  certainly  for  more  reasons  than  one 
have  disliked  an  appeal  to  the  Register  !  be- 
sides, she  ooffht  to  Know ;  so  Laura  it  shall 
be !)  Miss  Laura  Jackson  and  Miss  Barbara 
Jennings,  commonly  called  Bab.  Both  were 
of  that  unfortunate  class  of  young  ladies, 
whom  the  malicious  world  is  apt  to  call  old 
maids ;  both  rich,  both  independent,  and  both 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  cockneys. 
Laura  was  tall  and  lean,  and  scraggy  and  yel- 
low, dressing  in  an  Arcadian  sort  of  way, 
pretty  much  like  an  opera  shepherdess  with- 
out a  crook,  singing  pastoral  songs  prodigi- 
ously out  of  tune,  and  talking  in  a  deep  voice, 
with  much  emphasis  and  astounding  fluency 
all  sorts  of  sentimentalities  all  the  day  long. 

*I  need  not,  I  trutiU  ditclaini  any  intention  of  cast- 
ing Ihe  iightett  shade  of  ridicule  on  the  remarkable 
instance  of  female  friendship  tn  which  I  have  alluded 
in  the  text.  An  union  enduring  as  that  has  done, 
from  youth  (o  ag«,  adnnied  by  rank,  talent,  and  beau- 
ty, cemented  by  cheeiAilness  and  good-humonr,  and 
conitecrated  by  benevolence  and  virtue,  can  fear  no 
one's  censure,  and  aoars  far  beyond  my  feeble  prniae. 
Such  a  friendship  is  the  very  poetry  of  life.  But  the 
heartless  imitation,  tue  absurd  parody  of  the  noble 
and  elevating  mmance.  is  surely  fair  ^ame,  the  more 
so.  as  it  tends  like  all  parodies  to  bring  the  original 
into  undeserved  disrepute. 
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Miss  Barbara  on  the  other  hand  was  short  and 
plump  and  round-faced  and  ruddy,  inclining 
to  ynlgarity  as  Laura  to  affectation,  with  a 
great  love  of  dancing,  a  pleasant  chuckling 
laugh,  and  a  most  agreeable  habit  of  assenta- 
tion. Altogether  Bab  was  a  likeable  person 
in  spite  of  some  nonsense,  which  is  more  than 
could  honestly  be  said  for  her  companion. 

Juxtaoosition  laid  the  corner-stone  of  this 
immortal  friendship,  which  had  already  lasted 
four  months  and  a  half,  and  cemented  by  re- 
aemblance  of  situation,  and  dissimilarity  of 
character,  really  bade  fair  to  continue  some 
Qionths  longer.  Both  had  been  heartily  weary 
of  their  previous  situations:  Laura  keeping 
house  for  a  brother  in  Aldersgate-street,  where 
as  she  said  she  was  overwhelmed  by  odious 
vulgar  business;  Barbara  living  with  an  aunt 
on  Fish-street  Hill,  where  she  was  tired  to 
death  of  having  nothing  to  do.  Both  had  a 
passion  for  the  country.  Laura,  who,  except 
one  jaunt  to  Margate,  had  never  been  out  of 
the  sound  of  Bow-bell,  that  she  might  ruralize 
after  the  fashion  of  the  poets,  sit  under  trees 
and  gather  roses  all  day  long ;  Bab,  who  in 
spite  of  yearly  trips  to  Paris  and  Brussels  and 
Amsterdam  and  Brighton,  had  hardly  seen  a 
green  field  except  through  a  coach- window, 
was  on  her  side  possessed  with  a  mania  for 
notability  and  management;  she  yearned  to 
keep  eow$^  fatten  pigs,  breed  poultry,  grow 
cabbages,  make  hay,  brew  and  bake,  and 
wash  and  churn.  Visions  of  killing  her  own 
mutton  flitted  over  her  delighted  fancy ;  and 
when  one  evening  at  a  ball  in  the  Borough 
her  favourite  partner  had  deserted  her  to  dance 
with  her  niece,  and  Miss  Laura,  who  had  been 
reading  Miss  Seward's  lettere,  proposed  to  her 
to  retire  from  the  world  and  its  vanities  in 
imitation  of  the  illustrious  recluses  of  Llan- 
gollen, Miss  Barbara,  caught  above  all  things 
with  the  prospect  of  making  her  own  butter 
every  morning  for  breakfast,*  acceded  to  the 
proposal  roost  joyfully. 

The  vow  of  friendship  was  taken,  and  no- 
thing remained  but  to  look  out  for  a  house. 
Barbara  wanted  a  farm,  Laura  a  cottage ;  Bar- 
bara talked  of  cows  and  clover,  Laura  of  night- 
in^les  and  violets ;  Barbara  sighed  for  York- 
shire pastures,  Laura  for  Welsh  mountains; 
and  the  scheme  seemed  likely  to  go  off  for 
want  of  an  habitation,  when  Rosedale  in  all 
the  glory  of  advertisement  shone  on  Miss 
Laura  in  the  Morning  Post,  and  was  immedi- 
ately engaged  by  the  delighted  friends  on  a 
tease  of  seven,  fourteen,  or  one-aod-twenty 
years. 

It  was  a  raw  blowy  March  evening,  when 
the  fair  partnera  arrived  at  the  cottage.  Miss 
Laura  made  a  speech  in  her  usual  style  on 
taking  possession,  an  invocation  to  friendship 
and  rural  nature,  and  a  deprecation  of  cities, 
society  and  men ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
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Miss  Barbara  underwent  an  embrassade ;  and 
having  sufficiently  admired  the  wondera  with- 
in they  sallied  forth  with  a  candle  and  Ian- 
thorn  to  view  their  ruralitiee  without  Miss 
Laura  was  better  satisfied  with  this  ramble 
than  her  companion.  She  found  at  least  trees 
and  primroses,  whilst  the  country  felicities  of 
ducks  and  chickens  were  entirely  wanting. 
Bab,  however,  reconciled  the  matter  by  sup- 
posing they  were  gone  to  roost«  and  a  little 
worn  out  by  the  journey  wisely  followed  their 
example. 

The  next  day  saw  Miss  Laura  obliged  to 
infringe  her  own  most  sacred  and  inviolable 
rule,  and  admit  a  man — the  apothecary— into 
this  maiden  abode.  She  had  sate  under  a  tree 
the  night  before  listening  not  to,  but  for  a 
nightingale,  and  was  laio  up  by  a  most  un- 
pastoral  fit  of  the  rheumatism.  Barbara  in 
the  meanwhile  was  examining  her  tenitory 
by  day-light,  and  discovering  fresh  cause  of 
vexation  at  every  step.  Here  she  was  in  the 
country,  in  a  cottage  **  comprising,'*  as  the 
advertisement  set  forth,  "  all  manner  of  con- 
venience and  accommodation,"  without  grass 
or  corn,  or  cow  or  sheep,  or  pig  or  chicken,  or 
turkey  or  goose ;— no  laundry,  no  brew-bouse, 
no  pig-stye,  no  poultry-yard  [.not  a  cabbafre  in 
the  garden !  not  a  useful  thing  about  the  house ! 
Imagine  her  consternation ! 

But  Barbara  was  a  pereon  of  activity  and 
resource.  She  sallied  out  forthwith  to  the 
neighbouring  village,  bought  utensils  and  live 
stock;  turned  the  coach-house  into  a  cow- 
stall;  projected  a  pig-sty  in  the  rosery;  in- 
stalled her  ducks  and  geese  in  the  orangfry; 
introduced  the  novelty  of  real  milk-pans, 
chums  and  butter-prints  amongst  the  old 
china,  Dutch-tiles  and  stained  glass  of  that 
make-believe  toy  the  Gothic  dairy ;  placed  her 
brewing  vessels  in  '  the  housekeeper's  room,' 
which  to  accord  with  the  genius  of  the  place 
had  been  fitted  up  to  represent  a  robber's 
cave ;  deposited  her  washing-tubs  in  the  but- 
ler's pantry,  which  with  a  similar  regard  to 
congruity  had  been  decorated  with  spars  and 
shells  like  a  Nereid's  grotto;  and  finally,  in 
spite  of  all  warning  and  remonstrance,  drove 
her  sheep  into  the  shrubbery,  and  tethered  her 
cows  upon  the  lawn. 

This  last  stroke  was  too  much  for  the  gar- 
dener's patience.  He  betook  himself  in  all 
haste  to  B.  to  apprise  Mr.  Walker;  and  Mr. 
Walker  armed  with  Mr.  Samuel  Tompkins 
and  a  copy  of  the  lease  made  his  appearance 
with  breathless  speed  at  Roeedale.  Barbara, 
in  spite  of  her  usual  placidity,  made  good  bat- 
tle on  this  occasion.  She  cried  and  scolded 
and  reasoned  and  implored ;  it  was  as  much 
as  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Tomkins, 
aided  by  their  route  witness  the  lease,  and 
that  very  clamorous  auxiliary  the  gardener, 
could  do  to  out-talk  her*  At  last,  however, 
they  were  victorious.  Poor  Miss  Bab's  live 
stock  were  forced  to  make  a  rapid  retreat,  and 
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she  would  probably  have  marched  off  at  the 
same  time,  had  not  an  incident  occurred  which 
brought  her  yisions  of  rural  felicity  much 
nearer  to  reality  than  could  have  been  antici- 
pated by  the  liveliest  imagination. 

The  fanner's  wife  of  whom  she  had  made 
her  purchases,  and  to  whom  she  unwillingly 
addressed  herself  to  resume  them,  seeing  to 
use  her  own  words,  '*how  much  Madam 
seemed  to  take  on  at  parting  with  the  poor 
dumb  things,'*  kindly  onered  to  accommodate 
I  them  as  boarders  at  a  moderate  stipend,  vol- 
unteering  also  lessons  in  the  chicken-rearing 
and  pig-feeding  department,  of  which  the  lady 
did  to  be  sure  stand  rather  in  need. 

Of  course  Barbara  closed  with  this  proposal 
at  a  word.  She  never  was  so  happy  in  her 
life ;  her  cows,  pigs,  and  poultry,  en  pension, 
close  by,  where  she  might  see  them  every 
hour  if  she  liked,  and  she  herself  with  both 
hands  full,  learning  at  the  farm,  and  ordering 
at  the  cottage,  and  displaying  all  that  can  be 
imagined  of  ignorance  and  good-humour  at 
both. 

Her  mistakes  were  innumerable.  Once  for 
instance,  she  carried  away  by  main  force  from 
a  turkey,  whose  nest  she  had  the  ill-luck  to 
discover,  thirteen  eggs,  just  ready  to  hatch, 
and  after  a  severe  combat  with  the  furious  and 
injured  hen,  brought  them  home  to  Rosedale 
as  fresh-laid — under  a  notion  rather  new  in 
natural  history,  that  turkeys  lay  all  their  eggs 
in  one  day.  Another  time  she  discovered  a 
hoard  of  choice  double-dahlia  roots  in  a  tool- 
house  belonging  to  her  old  enemy  the  garden- 
er, and  delivers  them  to  the  cook  for  Jerusa- 
lem artichokes,  who  dressed  them  as  such  ac- 
cordingly. No  end  to  Barbara's  blunders! 
but  her  good-buroour,  her  cheerfulness,  her 
liberality,  and  the  happy  frankness  with  which 
sbe  laughed  at  her  own  mistakes,  carried  her 
triumphantly  through.  Every  body  liked  her, 
especially  a  smug  little  curate  who  lodged  at 
the  very  farm-house  where  her  pigs  and  cattle 
were  boarded,  and  said  twenty  times  a  day 
that  Miss  Barbara  Jennings  was  the  pleasant- 
est  woman  in  England.  Barbara  was  never 
so  happy  in  her  life. 

Miss  Laura,  on  her  part,  continued  rheu- 
matio  and  poorly,  and  kept  closely  to  her  bed- 
chamber, the  Turkish  tent,  with  no  other  con- 
solations than  novels  from  the  next  town  and 
the  daily  visits  of  the  apothecary.  She  was 
•hocked  at  Miss  Barbara's  intimacy  with  the 
farm  people,  and  took  every  opportunity  of 
telling  her  so.  Barbara,  never  very  fond  of 
her  fair  companion's  harangues,  and  not  the 
more  reconciled  to  them  from  their  being  di- 
rected against  her  own  particular  favourites, 
ran  away  as  often  as  she  could.  So  that  the 
two  friends  had  nearly  arrived  at  the  point  of 
not  speaking,  when  they  met  one  afternoon  by 
mutual  appointment  in  the  Chinese  saloon. 
Miss  Baroara  blushed  and  looked  silly,  and 
seemed  trjfing  to  say  something  which  she 


could  not  bring  out.  Miss  Laura  tried  to  blush 
rather  unsuccessfully.  She  however  could 
talk  at  all  times,  her  powers  of  speech  were 
never  known  to  fail ;  and  at  the  end  of  an  ora- 
tion in  which  she  proved,  as  was  pretty  evi- 
dent, that  they  had  been  mistaken  m  suppos- 
ing the  company  of  each  all-sufficient  to  the 
other  as  well  as  m  their  plan  of  seclusion  from 
the  world,  she  invited  Miss  Barbara,  after  an- 
other vain  attempt  at  a  blush,  to  pay  the  last 
honours  to  their  friendship  by  attending  her  to 
the  hymeneal  altar,  whither  she  had  promised 
to  accompany  Mr.  Opodeldoc  on  the  morning 
after  the  nexL 

"  I  can't,"  replied  Miss  Barbara. 

"And  why  not?"  resumed  Miss  Laura. 
»« Surely  Mr.  Opodel " 

"Now,  don't  be  angry!"  interrupted  our 
friend  Bab.  "  I  can't  be  your  bridemaid  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  because  I  am  going  to 
be  married  to-morrow  myself." 

And  so  they  left  Rosedale,  and  I  shall  leave 
them. 


WALKS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

THE  FALL  OP  THE  LEAF. 

Nov.  6.-— The  weather  is  as  peaceful  to-day, 
as  calm,  and  as  mild,  as  in  early  April ;  and, 
perhaps,  an  autumn  afternoon  and  a  spring 
morning  do  resemble  each  other  more  in  feel- 
ing, and  even  in  appearance,  than  any  two 
periods  of  the  year.  There  is  in  both  the 
same  freshness  and  dewiness  of  the  herbage ; 
the  same  balmy  softness  in  the  air ;  and  the 
same  pure  and  lovely  blue  sky,  with  white 
fleecy  clouds  floating  across  it.  The  chief 
difference  lies  in  the  absence  of  flowers,  and 
the  presence  of  leaves.  But  then  the  foliage 
of  November  is  so  rich,  and  glowing,  and 
varied,  that  it  may  well  supply  the  place  of 
the  gay  blossoms  of  the  spring;  whilst  all 
the  flowers  of  the  field  or  the  garden  could 
never  make  amends  for  the  want  of  leaves— 
that  beautiful  and  grac^ul  attire  in  which 
nature  has  clothed  the  rugged  forms  of  tree»— 
the  verdant  drapery  to  which  the  landscape 
owes  its  loveliness,  and  the  forests  their  gloiy. 

If  choice  must  be  between  two  seasons, 
each  so  full  of  charm,  it  is  at  least  no  bad 
philosophy  to  prefer  the  present  good,  even 
whilst  looking  gratefully  nack,  and  hopefully 
forward  to  the  past  and  the  future.  And,  of  a 
surety,  no  fairer  specimen  of  a  November  day 
could  well  be  found  than  this,— «  day  made 
to  wander 

**  By  yellow  comroom  and  bircb«haded  hollovra. 
And  hedgerows  bordering  unfrequented  lanes ;" 

oor  could  a  prettier  country  be  found  for  oar 
walk  than  this  shady  and  yet  sunny  Berkshira, 
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where  the  scenery,  without  rising  into  gran- 
deur or  breaking  into  wildness,  is  so  peaceful, 
so  cheerful,  so  varied,  and  so  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish. 

We  must  bend  our  steps  towards  the  water 
side,  for  I  ha?e  a  message  to  leave  at  Farmer 
Riley's  :  and  sooth  to  say,  it  is  no  unpleasant 
necessi^ ;'  for  the  road  Uiither  is  smooth  and 
dry,  retired,  as  one  likes  a  country  .walk  to 
be,  but  not  too  lonely,  which  women  never 
like;  leading  past  the  Loddon  — the  bright, 
brimming,  transparent  Loddon — a  fitting  mir- 
ror for  the  bright  blue  sky,  and  terminating  at 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  comfortable  farm- 
booses  in  the  neighbourhood. 

How  beautiful  the  lane  is  to-day,  decorated 
with  a  thousand  colours !  The  brown  road, 
and  the  rich  verdure  that  borders  it,  strewed 
with  the  pale  yellow  leaves  of  the  elm,  just 
beginning  to  tall ;  hedge-rows  glowing  with 
long  wreaths  of  the  bramble  in  every  variety 
of  purplish  red  ;  and  overhead  the  unchanged 
green  of  the  fir,  contrasting  with  the  spotted 
sycamore,  the  tawny  beech,  and  the  dry  sere 
leaves  of  the  oak,  which  rustle  as  the  light 
wind  passes  through  them:  a  few  common 
hardy  yellow  flowers  (for  yellow  is  the  com- 
mon colour  of  flowers,  whether  wild  or  culti- 
vated, as  blue  is  the  rare  one,)  flowers  of  many 
sorts,  but  almost  of  one  tint,  still  blowing  in 
spite  of  the  season,  and  ruddy  berries  glowing 
through  all.    Howyery  beautiful  is  the  lane ! 

And  how  pleasant  is  this  hill  where  the 
road  widens,  with  the  group  of  cattle  by  the 
way  side,  and  George  Hearn,  the  little  post^ 
boy,  trundling  his  hoop  at  full  speed,  making 
all  the  better  haste  in  his  work,  because  he 
cheats  himself  into  thinking  it  play !  And 
how  beautiful  again,  is  this  patch  of  common 
at  the  hill  top  with  the  clear  pool,  where 
Martha  Pithers  children,— elves  of  three,  and 
four,  and  five  years  old,  — without  any  dis- 
tinction of  sex  in  their  sunburnt  faces  and 
tattered  drapery,  are  dipping  up  water  in  their 
little  homely  cups  shining  with  cleanliness, 
and  a  small  brown  pitcher  with  the  lip  broken, 
to  fill  that  great  kettle,  which,  when  it  is 
filled,  their  united  strength  will  never  be  able 
to  lid !  They  are  auite  a  group  for  a  painter, 
with  their  rosy  cheeks,  and  chubby  hands,  and 
round  merry  races ;  and  the  low  cottage  in  the 
back-ground,  peeping  out  of  its  vine-leaves 
and  Chinap-roses,  with  Martha  at  the  door, 
tidy,  and  comely,  and  smiling,  preparing  the 
potatoes  for  the  pot,  and  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  dipping  and  filling  that  useful  uten- 
sil, completes  the  picture. 

But  we  must  get  on.  No  time  for  more 
sketches  in  these  short  days.  It  is  getting 
cold  too.  We  must  proceed  in  our  walk. 
Dash  is  showing  us  the  way  and  beating  the 
thick  double  hedge-row  that  runs  along  the 
side  of  the  meadows,  at  a  rate  that  indicates 
game  astir,  and  causes  the  leaves  to  fly  as  fast 
as  an  east  wind  after  a  hard  frost.    Ah!  a 


pheasant !  a  superb  cock-pheataot!  Nothing 
IS  more  certain  than  Dash's  questing,  whether 
in  a  hedge-row  or  a  covert,  for  a  better  span  id 
never  went  into  the  field ;  but  I  fancied  that 
it  was  a  hare  afoot,  and  was  almost  as  much 
startled  to  hear  the  whirring  of  thqae  splendid 
wings,  as  the  princely  bird  hinaselt  would 
have  been  at  the  report  of  a  ^n.  Indeed,  I 
believe,  that  the  way  in  which  a  pheasant 
goes  off,  does  sometimes  make  young  sports- 
men  a  little  nervous  (they  don't  own  it  very 
readily,  but  the  observation  may  be  relied  on 
nevertheless,)  until  they  get  as  it  were  broken 
into  the  sound ;  and  then  that  grand  and  sud- 
den burst  of  wing  becomes  as  pleasant  to 
them  as  it  seen^s  to  be  to  Dash,  who  is  beat- 
ing the  hedge-row  with  might  and  main,  and 
giving  tongue  louder,  and  sending  the  leaves 
about  faster  than  ever-^very  proud  of  findioif 
the  pheasant,  and  perhaps  a  little  angry  with 
me  for  not  shooting  it ;  at  least  looking  as  if 
he  would  be  angry  if  I  were  a  man ;  for  Dash 
is  a  dog  of  great  sagacity,  and  has  doubtless 
not  lived  four  years  in  the  sporting  world 
without  making  the  discovery,  that  although 
gentlemen  do  shoot,  ladies  do  not. 

The  Loddon  at  last !  the  beautiful  Loddon  ! 
and  the  bridge  where  every  one  stops,  as  by 
instinct,  to  lean  oyer  the  rails,  and  gaxe  a 
moment  on  a  landscape  of  surpassing  love- 
liness,—the  fine  grounds  of  the  Great  House 
with  their  magnificent  groups  of  limes,  and 
firs,  and  poplars  grander  than  ever  poplars 
were ;  the  green  meadows  opposite,  studded 
with  oaks  and  elms ;  the  clear  winding  river ; 
the  mill  with  its  picturesque  old  buildings 
bounding  the  scene;  all  glowing  with  the 
rich  colouring  of  autumn,  and  harmonized  by 
the  soft  beauty  of  the  clear  blue  sky*  and  the 
delicious  calmness  of  the  hour.  The  very 
peasant  whose  daily  path  it  is,  cannot  cross 
that  bridge  without  a  pause. 

But  the  day  is  wearing  fast,  and  it  grows 
colder  and  colder.  I  really  think  it  will  be  a 
frost.  After  all,  spring  is  the  pleasantest 
season,  beautiful  as  this  scenery  is.  We  must 
get  on.  Down  that  broad  yet  shadowy  lane, 
between  the  park,  dark  with  evergreens  and 
dappled  with  deer,  and  the  meadows,  where 
sheep,  and  cows,  and  horses,  are  graaing 
under  the  tall  elms;  that  lane,  where  the 
wild  bank  clothed  with  fern,  and  tufted  with 
furze,  and  crowned  by  rich-berried  thorn,  and 
thick  shining  holly  on  the  one  side,  seems  to 
vie  in  beauty  with  the  picturesque  old  paling, 
the  bright  laurels,  and  the  plumy  cedars,  on 
the  other ; — down  tliat  shady  lane,  unttl  the 
sudden  turn  brings  us  to  an  opening  where 
four  roads  meet,  where  a  noble  avenue  turns 
down  to  the  Great  House ;  where  the  villajra 
church  rears  its  modest  spire  from  amidst  its 
venerable  yew-trees ;  and  where,  embosomed 
in  orchards  and  gardens,  and  backed  by  banw 
and  ricks,  and  all  the  wealth  of  the  farm-yard, 
stands  the  spacious  and  comfortable  abode  of 
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good  Farmer  Riley, — the  end  and  object  of 
oar  walk. 

And  in  happy  time  the  message  is  said, and 
the  answer  given,  for  this  beantiful  mild  day 
is  edging  off  into  a  dense  frosty  evening;  the 
leaves  of  the  elm  and  the  linden  in  the  old 
ayenue  are  quivering  and  vibratin)^  and  fliit-  | 
tering  in  the  air,  and  at  length  falling  crisply 
on  the  esTth,  as  if  Dash  were  beating  for  phea-  | 
sants  in  the  tree  tops ;  the  sun  gleams  dimly  ; 
through  the  fog,  giving  little  more  of  light  or  ' 
heat  than  his  fair  sister  the  lady  moon ;  —  I 
don*t  know  a  more  disappointing  person  than 
a  cold  sun ;  and  I  am  beginning  to  wrap  my 
«]oak  closely  round  me,  and  to  calculate  the 
distance  to  my  own  fire-side,  recanting  all  the 
way  my  praises  of  November,  and  longing  for 
the  showery  flowery  April  as  much  as  if  I 
were    a   half-chilled    butterfly,  or  a  dahlia 
knocked  down  by  the  f^ost. 

Ah  dear  me !  what  a  climate  this  is,  that 
one  cannot  keep  in  the  same  mind  about  it  for 
half  an  honr  together !  I  wonder  by  the  way 
whether  the  fault  is  in  the  weather,  which 
Dash  does  not  seem  to  care  for,  or  in  me  1  If 
I  should  happen  to  be  wet  through  in  a  shower 
next  spring,  and  should  catch  myself  longing 
for  autumn,  that  would  settle  the  question. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  VILLAGE. 

THE  TWO  DOLLS. 

A  Locmr  day  it  was  for  little  Fanny  El- 
vlogton  when  her  good  aunt  Delmont  con- 
sented to  receive  her  into  her  family,  and  sent 
for  her  from  a  flne  old  place,  six  miles  from 
hence,  Bnrdon  Park,  where  she  had  been  liv- 
ing with  her  maternal  grandfather,  to  her  own 
comfortable  house  in  Brunswick  Square.  Poor 
Fanny  had  no  natural  home,  her  father.  Gene- 
ral Elvington,  being  in  India  with  his  lady ; 
and  a  worse  residence  than  the  Park  could 
hardly  be  deyised  for  a  little  girl,  since  Lady 
Bordon  was  dead.  Sir  Richard  too  sickly  to 
be  troubled  with  children,  and  the  care  of  his 
grand-daughter  leA  entirely  to  a  vulgar  old 
nofse  and  a  superfine  housekeeper.  A  lucky 
day  for  Fanny  waa  that  in  which  she  ex- 
changed their  misrule  for  the  wise  and  gentle 
government  of  her  good  annt  Delmont 

Fann;  Elvington  was  a  nice  little  girl,  who 
bad  a  ^at  many  good  qualities,  and,  like 
other  little  girls,  a  few  faults;  which  had 
grown  up  tike  weeds  under  the  neglect  and 
mismanagement  of  the  people  at  the  Park, 
and  threatened  to  require  botn  time  and  pains 
to  eradicate.  For  instance,  she  had  a  great 
many  foolish  antipathies  and  troublesome 
fears,  some  caught  from  the  affectation  of  the 
honsekeener,  some  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
nnrse ;  ane  shrieked  at  the  sight  of  a  mouse, 
flqoalled  at  a  frog,  was  weli-nigb  ready  to 


faint  at  an  earwig,  and  quite  as  much  afraid 
of  a  spider  as  if  she  had  been  a  fly ;  she  ran 
away  from  a  quiet  ox,  as  if  he  had  been  a  mad 
bull,  and  had  such  a  horror  of  chimney-sweep- 
ers that  she  shrank  her  head  under  the  bed- 
clothes whenever  she  heard  the  deep  cry  of 
"  sweep !  sweep  !"  forerunning  the  old  clothes- 
man  and  the  milkman  on  a  frosty  morning, 
and  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  look  at  them, 
poor  creatures,  dressed  in  their  tawdry  tinsel 
and  dancing  round  Jack  of  the  Green  on  May- 
day. Bother  favourite  fear,  her  pet  aversion, 
was  a  negpro ;  especially  a  little  black  footboy 
who  lived  next  door,  and  whom  she  never 
saw  without  shrinking,  and  shuddering,  and 
turning  pale. 

It  was  a  most  unlucky  aversion  for  Fanny, 
and  gave  her  and  her  aunt  more  trouble  than 
all  her  other  mislikings  put  together,  inns- 
much  as  Pompey  came  oftener  in  view  than 
mouse  or  frog,  spider  or  earwig,  ox  or  chim- 
ney-sweep. How  it  happened  nobody  could 
tell,  but  Pompey  was  always  in  Fanny  El- 
vington's  way.  She  saw  him  twice  as  often 
as  any  one  else  in  the  house.  If  she  went  to 
the  w*indow,  he  was  sure  to  be  standing  on 
the  steps :  if  she  walked  in  the  Square  gar- 
den, she  met  him  crossing  the  pavement ;  she 
could  not  water  her  geraniums  in  the  little 
court  behind  the  house,  but  she  heard  his 
merry  voice  singing  in  broken  English  as  he 
cleaned  the  knives  and  shoes  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall ;  nay,  she  could  not  even  hang  out 
her  Canary-bird*s  cage  at  the  back  door,  but 
he  was  sure  to  be  feeding  his  parrot  at  theirs. 
Go  where  she  would,  Pompey's  shining  black 
face  and  broad  white  teeth  followed  her :  he 
haunted  her  very  dreams ;  and  the  oftener  she 
saw  him,  whether  sleeping  or  waking,  the 
more  her  unreasonable  antipathy  grew  upon 
her.  Her  cousins  lauprhed  at  her  without  ef- 
fect, and  her  aunt's  serious  remonstrances  were 
eqnally  useless. 

The  person  who,  next  to  Fanny  herself, 
suflfered  the  most  from  this  foolish  and  wicked 
prejudice,  was  poor  Pompey,  whose  intelli- 
gence, activity,  and  good-humour,  had  made 
him  a  constant  favourite  in  his  master^s  house, 
and  who  had  sufiicient  sensibility  to  feel  deep- 
ly the  horror  and  disgust  which  he  had  in- 
spired in  his  ^oung  neighbour.  At  first  he 
tried  to  propitiate  her  by  bringing  groundsel 
and  chickweed  for  her  Canary-bird,  running 
to  meet  her  with  an  umbrella  when  she  hap- 
pened to  be  caught  in  the  rain,  and  other  small 
attentions,  which  were  repelled  with  absolute 
loathing. 

**  Me  same  flesh  and  blood  with  you,  missy, 
though  skin  be  black,"  cried  poor  Pompey 
one  day  when  pushed  to  extremity  by  Fanny's 
disdain,  "same  flesh  and  blood,  missy!"  a 
fact  which  the  young  lady  denied  with  more 
than  usual  indignation ;  she  looked  at  her  own 
white  skin,  and  she  thought  of  his  black  one ; 
and  all  the  reasoning  of  her  aunt  failed  to  con- 
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Tince  her,  that  where  the  outside  was  so  dif- 
ferent, the  inside  could  by  possibility  be  alike. 
At  last  Mrs.  Delmont  was  fain  to  leave  the 
matter  to  the  g^reat  curer  of  all  prejudices, 
called  Time,  who  in  this  case  seemed  even 
slower  in  his  operations  than  usual. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Fanny's  birthday  ap- 
proached, and  as  it  was  within  a  few  days  of 
that  of  her  cousin  Emma  Delmont,  it  was 
agreed  to  celebrate  the  two  festivals  tosether. 
Double  feasting !  double  holiday !  double  pre- 
sents !  never  was  a  gayer  anniversary.  Mrs. 
Detmont's  own  gifts  had  been  reserved  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  jollity,  and  after  the  fruit 
was  put  on  the  table,  two  huge  dolls,  almost 
as  big  as  real  babies,  were  introduced  to  the 
little  company.  They  excited  and  deserved 
universal  admiration.  The  first  was  a  young 
lady  of  the  most  delicate  construction  and  the 
most  elaborate  ornament ;  a  doll  of  the  high- 
est fashion,  with  sleeves  like  a  bishop,  a  waist 
like  a  wasp,  a  magnificent  bustle,  and  petti- 
coats so  full  and  so  pufied  out  round  the  bot- 
tom, that  the  question  of  hoop  or  no  hoop  was 
stoutly  debatea  between  two  of  the  elder  girls. 
Her  cheeks  were  very  red,  and  her  neck  very 
white,  and  her  ringlets  in  the  newest  possible 
taste.  In  short,  she  was  so  completely  d  la 
mode  that  a  Parisian  milliner  might  have  sent 
her  as  a  pattern  to  her  fellow-tradeswoman  in 
London,  or  the  London  milliner  might  have 
returned  the  conipliment  to  her  sister  artist 
over  the  water.  Her  glories,  however,  were 
fated  to  be  eclipsed.  The  moment  that  the 
second  doll  maoe  its  appearance,  the  lady  of 
fashion  was  looked  at  no  longer. 

The  second  doll  was  a  youn^  gentleman, 
habited  in  the  striped  and  braided  costume 
which  is  the  ordinary  transition  dress  of  boys 
between  leaving  oflf  petticoats  and  assuming 
the  doublet  and  hose.  It  was  so  exactly  like 
Willy  Delmont*8  own  attire,  that  the  aston- 
ished boy  looked  at  himself,  to  be  sure  that 
the  doll  had  not  stolen  the  clothes  off  his 
back.  The  apparel,  however,  was  not  the 
charm  that  fixed  the  attention  of  the  young 
people;  the  attraction  was  the  complexion, 
which  was  of  as  deep  and  shining  a  black,  as 
perfect  an  imitation  of  a  negro,  in  tint  and 
feature,  as  female  ingenuity  could  accomplish. 
The  face,  neck,  arms,  and  legs  were  all  cover- 
ed with  black  silk ;  and  much  skill  was  shown 
in  shaping  and  sewing  on  the  broad  fiat  nose, 
lar^  ears  and  pouting  lips,  whilst  the  ?reat 
white  teeth  and  bright  round  eyes  relieved  the 
monotony  of  the  colour.  The  wig  was  of 
black  worsted,  knitted  and  then  unravelled,  as 
natural  as  if  it  had  actually  grown  on  the 
head.  Perhaps  the  novelty  (for  none  of  the 
party  had  seen  a  black  doll  before)  might  in- 
crease the  effect,  but  they  all  declared  that 
they  had  never  seen  so  accurate  an  imitation, 


so  perfect  an  illusion.  Even  Faony,  who  at 
first  sight  had  almost  taken  Uie  doll  for  her 
old  enemy  Pompey  in  little,  and  bad  shrank 
back  accordingly,  began  at  last  to  eatch  some 
of  the  curiosity  (for  curiosity  is  a  catching 
passion)  that  characterized  her  companions. 
She  drew  near — she  gazed-^at  last  sne  even 
touched  the  doll,  and  listened  with  some  in- 
terest to  Mrs.  Delmonf  s  detail  of  the  trouble 
she  found  in  constructing  the  young  lady  and 
gentleman. 

*^  What  are  they  made  of,  aunt  V* 

"Rags,  my  dear!*'  was  the  reply:  "no- 
thing but  rags,"  continued  Mrs.  Delmont,  un- 
ripping a  little  of  the  black  gentleman^s  foot 
and  the  white  lady's  arm,  and  showing  the 
linen  of  which  they  were  composed ;— ^^  both 
alike,  Fanny,"  pursued  her  guod  aunt,  "  both 
the  same  colour  underneath  tne  skin,  and  both 
the  work  of  the  same  hand — like  Pompey  and 
you,"  added  she  more  solemnly;  "and  now 
choose  which  doll  you  will." 

And  Fanny,  blushing  and  hesitating,  chose 
the  black  one ;  and  the  next  day  her  aunt  bad 
the  pleasure  to  see  her  show  it  to  Pompey 
over  the  wall,  to  his  infinite  delight ;  'and,  in 
a  very  few  days,  Mrs.  Delmont  had  the  still 
greater  pleasure  to  find  that  Fanny  Elvington 
had  not  only  overcome  and  acknowledged  her 
prejudice,  but  had  given  Pompey  a  new  half- 
crown,  and  had  accepted  groundsel  for  her 
Canary-bird  f^om  the  poor  negro  boy* 


NoTi. — About  a  month  afWr  sitting  to  me 
for  his  portrait,  the  youn?  black  gentleman 
whom  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  (I  do 
not  mean  Pompey  but  the  doll,)  set  oot  upon 
his  travels.  He  had  been  constructed  in  this 
little  Berkshire  of  ours  for  some  children  in 
the  great  county  of  York,  and  a  friend  of  mine 
travellinff  northward  had  the  goodness  to  offer 
him  a  place  in  her  carriage  for  the  journey. 
My  friend  was  a  married  woman  accompanied 
by  her  husband  and  another  lady,  and  nnding 
the  doll  cumbersome  to  pack,  wrapped  it  in  a 
large  shawl  and  carried  it  in  her  lap  baby 
fashion.  At  the  first  inn  where  they  stooped 
to  dine,  she  handed  it  carelessly  out  or  the 
carriage  before  alighting,  and  was  much 
amused  to  see  it  received  with  the  grave  ofll- 
cious  tenderness  usually  shown  to  a  real  infant 
by  the  nicely-dressed  hostess,  whose  conster- 
nation, when,  still  taking  it  for  a  living  child, 
she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  complexion,  is 
said  to  have  roen  irresistibly  ludicrous*  Of 
course  my  friend  did  not  undeceive  her.  In- 
deed I  believe  she  humoured  the  mistake 
wherever  it  occurred  all  along  the  north  road, 
to  the  unspeakable  astonishment  and  mystifi* 
oatioD  of  ohamber-maida  and  waiten. 
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It  wdM  on  a  rainy  day,  late  in  last  Novem- 
ber«  that  Mrs.  Villare  came  to  take  poaaession 
of  her  new  residence,  called  the  Lodge,  a 
pretty  house  about  ten  miles  off,  situated 
within  the  bonndaries  of  Oakhampstead  Park, 
the  pleasant  demesne  of  her  brother-in-law. 
Sir  Arthur  Villars,  and  generally  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  some  dowager  of  that  ancient 
and  wealthy  race. 

Mrs.  Villars  was  an  elderly  lady  of  mode- 
rate fortune  and  excellent  character.  She  was 
the  widow  of  a  digrnified  and  rlchly-beneBced 
elerfryman,  who  had  been  dead  some  years, 
and  bad  left  her  with  three  promising  sons 
and  two  pretty  daughters,  all  of  whom  were 
pow  makincr  their  way  in  the  world  to  her 
perfect  satisfaction ;— the  daughtera  happily 
and  respectably  married ;  the  sons  thriving  in 
different  professions;  and  all  of  them  as 
widely  scattered  as  the  limits  of  our  little  isl- 
and could  well  permit; — so  that  their  mother, 
disencumbered  of  the  cares  of  her  offspring, 
had  nothing  now  to  prevent  her  accepting  Sir 
Arthur^s  kind  offer  of  leaving  the  great  town 
in  which  she  had  hitherto  resided,  and  coming 
to  occupy  the  family  iointore-house  at  Oak- 
hampstead. To  inhabit  a  mansion  in  which 
so  manv  stately  matrons  of  the  house  of  Vil- 
lars bad  lived  and  died,  was  a  point  of  dignity 
no  less  than  of  economy ;  and  besides,  there 
was  no  resisting  so  excellent  an  opportunity 
of  ^tiffing,  amidat  the  good  Archdeacon's 
native  shades,  the  taste  for  retirement  and 
solitude  of  which  she  bad  all  her  life  been  ac- 
customed to  talk.  Talk  indeed  she  did  so 
very  much  of  this  taste,  that  shrewd  observers 
somewhat  questioned  its  existence,  and  were 
not  a  little  astonished  when,  aAer  dallying 
away  the  summer  over  take-leave  visits,  she 
and  her  whole  establishment  (two  maids,  a 
pony-chaise,  a  tabby-cat,  and  her  scrub,  Jo- 
seph,) left  C«,  with  its  society  and  amusements, 
its  morning  calls  and  evening  parties^  for  sol- 
itude and  the  Lodge. 

Never  was  place  or  season  better  calculated 
to  bring  a  lover  of  retirement  to  the  test. 
Oakhampstead,  separated  from  our  populous 
neighboorhood  by  a  barrier  of  wild  heath, 
was  situated  in  the  moat  beautiful  and  least 
inhabited  part  of  a  thinly-inhabited  and  beau- 
tiful county ;  the  roada  were  execrable ;  the 
nearest  post-town  was  seven  miles  off;  the 
vicar  was  a  bachelor  of  eighty ;  and  the  great 
house  wns  shut  up.  There  was  not  even  one 
neighbour  of  derentstation  to  whom  she  might 
complain  of  the  want  of  a  neighbourhood. 
Poor  Mrs  Villars !  the  last  stroke  too — the  de- 
sertion of  the  park»was  an  unexpected  calam- 
ity ;  for  although  she  knew  that  Sir  Arthur  i 
had  never  resided  there  since  the  death  of  a 
most  beloved  daughter,  after  whieh  event  it 
had  been  entirely  abandoned,  except  for  a  few 


weeks  in  the  autumn,  when  his  only  son, 
Harry  Villars,  had  been  accustomed  to  visit 
it  for  the  purpose  of  shooting,  yet  she  had 
understood  that  this  her  favourite  nephew  was 
on  the  point  of  marriage  with  the  beautiful 
heiress  of  General  Egerton,  and  that  this  fine 
old  seat  was  to  form  the  future  residence  of 
the  young  couple.  Something,  she  learned 
had  now  occurred  to  prevent  an  union  which, 
a  few  months  ago,  had  seemed  so  desirable  to 
all  parties.  Some  d ispnte  between  the  fathers, 
originally  trifling,  but  worked  up  into  bitter- 
ness by  the  influence  of  temper ;  and  all  pre- 
parations were  stopped,  Harry  Villars  gone 
abroad,  and  the  great  house  as  much  shut  up 
as  ever.  Poor  Mrs.  Villars,  who,  after  all 
her  praises  of  retirement  and  her  declared 
love  of  solitude,  could  not  with  any  consist- 
ency mn  away  from  this  ^  Deserted  Village," 
was  really  as  deserving  of  pity  as  any  one 
guilty  of  harmless  affectation  well  could  be. 

The  good  lady,  however,  was  not  wanting 
to  herself  in  this  emergency.  She  took  cold, 
that  she  might  summon  an  apothecary  from 
the  next  town;  and  she  caused  her  pigs  to 
commit  a  trespass  on  the  garden  of  a  litigions 
farmer,  that  she  might  have  an  excuse  for 
consulting  the  nearest  attorney.  Both  re- 
sources failed.  The  medical  man  was  one  of 
eminent  skill  and  high  practice,  whom  nothing 
but  real  illness  could  allure  into  constant  at- 
tendance; and  the  lawyer  was  honest,  and 
settled  the  affair  of  the  pigs  at  a  single  visit 
All  that  either  could  do  for  her  was  to  enume- 
rate two  or  three  empty  houses  that  might 
possibly  be  filled  in  the  course  of  the  next 
summer,  and  two  or  three  people  who  would 
probably  call  when  the  roads  became  passable ; 
so  that  poor  Mrs.  Villars,  after  vainly  trying 
to  fill  up  her  vacant  houra  —  Alas!  all  her 
houre !— -by  superintending  her  own  poultry- 
yard,  overlooking  the  village-school,  giving 
away  flannel  petticoats,  and  relieving  half  the 
old  women  in  the  parish,  had  very  nearly 
made  op  her  mind  to  find  the  Lodge  disagree 
with  her,  and  to  return  to  her  old  quarten  at 
C,  when  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  inmate  at  the 
next  farm-house  gave  an  unexpected  interest 
to  her  own  situation. 

Oakhampstead  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  very 
beautiful  spot.  Its  chief  beauty  consisted  in 
a  small  lake  or  mere  without  the  park,  sur- 
rounded partly  by  pastoral  meadow-pounds, 
and  partly  by  very  wild  and  romantic  wood- 
land scenery,  amongst  which  grew  some  of 
the  noblest  oaks  in  the  kingdom.  The  water 
did  not,  perhaps,  cover  more  than  thirW  acree ; 
although  a  length  disproportioned  to  its  breadth, 
a  bend  in  the  middle,  and  above  all,  the  infinite 
variety  of  its  shores,  indented  with  tiny  bays 
and  jutting  out  into  mimie  promontories,  gave 
it  an  appearance  of  much  greater  extent. 
Rides  and  walks  had  formerly  been  cut  around 
it ;  but  these  were  now  rude  and  overgrown, 
the  rustio  seats  decayed  and  faliatty  asd  the 
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8uinoier*hoasM  eovered  with  iry  and  creeping 
plants.  Since  the  absence  of  Sir  Arthur  ne- 
glect had  succeeded  to  care ;  bat  a  poet  or  a 
painter  would  have  felt  that  the  scene  had 
gained  in  picturesqueness  what  it  had  lost  in 
ornament  A  green  boat,  however,  and  a 
thatched  boat-house  still  remained  in  excel- 
lent preservation  under  the  shadow  of  some 
magnificent  elms;  and  the  chimney  of  the 
boatman's  cottage  might  just  be  seen  peeping 
between  the  trees,  over  the  high  embankment 
which  formed  tlie  head  of  the  lake.  The  only 
other  habitation  visible  from  the  water  was 
an  old  farm-house,  the  abode  of  Farmer  Ash- 
ton,  whose  wife,  formerly  the  personal  attend- 
ant of  the  late  Lady  Villars,  had  soon  been 
found  by  her  surviving  relative  to  be  by  far 
the  most  conversible  person  in  the  place :  and 
if  the  many  demands  on  her  attention*  the 
eaie  of  men,  maids,  cows,  calves,  pigs,  tur- 
keys, geese,  ducks,  chickens,  and  children, 
would  have  allowed  her  to  devote  much  time 
to  the  unfortunate  lady,  her  society  wonld 
donbtless  have  proved  a  great  solace  and  re- 
source. But  Mrs.  Ashton,  with  all  her  desire 
to  oblige  Mrs.  Villars,  was  enviably  busy, 
and  could  only  at  short  and  distant  intervals 
tisten  to,  and,  by  listening,  relieve  the  intol- 
enble  ennui  of  her  seclusion. 

Now,  however,  a  fxesh  inmate  had  made 
her  appearance  at  the  farm  :  a  young  woman, 
whom  Mrs.  Ashton  called  Anne,  and  intro- 
duced as  her  niece ;  who,  having  much  leisure 
(for  apparently  she  did  nothing  in  the  family 
bat  assist  in  the  lighter  needle-work,)  and 
evincing,  as  far  as  great  modesty  and  diffidence 
woold  permit,  her  respectful  sympathy  with 
the  involuntary  recluse,  became  her  favourite 
anditress  daring  her  frequent  visits  to  Farmer 
Ariiton*s ;  and  was  soon  sent  for  as  a  visiter 
(an  humble  visiter,  for  neither  Mrs.  Villars 
nor  her  youngest  guest  ever  forgot  the  difiei^ 
enoe  of  their  stations)  at  the  Lodge.  Seldom 
a  day  passed  without  Joseph  and  the  pony- 
chaise  being  sent  to  fetch  Anne  from  the  farm. 
Nothing  went  well  without  her. 

Partly,  of  course,  the  charm  might  be  re- 
solvable into  the  bare  fact  of  getting  a  listener ; 
any  ^ood  listener  would  have  been  a  welcome 
acquisition  in  this  emergency ;  that  is  to  say, 
any  one  who  felt  and  showed  a  genuine  sym- 
pathy with  the  ''Fair  afflicted;"  but  few 
would  have  l^een  so  welcome  as  Anne,  who 
soon  became,  on  the  score  of  her  own  merits, 
a  first-rate  fartmrite  with  Mrs.  Villars. 

Whether  Anne  was  pretty  or  not  was  a 
standing  question  in  the  village  of  Oakhamp- 
stead.  Her  xealous  pateoness  answered  with- 
out the  slightest  hesitation  in  the  affirmative. 
Other  people  doubted.  For  the  poorer  sort 
her  fooe  and  figure  wanted  showiness ;  whilst 
the  young  fanners  and  persons  of  that  class 
complaineid  that  she  was  not,  according  to 
liMir  notions,  sufficiently  genteel.  Mrs.  Vil- 
lan's  Diaiw>Mi-woik,  Josepb,  eooibined  both 


objections  by  declaring  that  Anne  would  be 
well  enough  if  she  were  smarter.  My  readcn 
must  judge  for  themselves,  as  well  at  least  as 
a  pen-and-ink  drawing  will  enable  tbem. 

Her  figure  was  round  and  short,  and  piqu* 
ante  and  youthful.  Her  face  was  looad  also, 
with  delicate  features  and  a  most  delicale 
complexion,  as  white  and  smooth  as  ivory, 
and  jnst  coloured  enough  for  health.  Sbe  bad 
finely  cut  grey  eyes,  with  dark  eye-brows  and 
eye-lashes,  a  profusion  of  dark  hair,  and  a 
countenance  so  beaming  with  gsiety  sod 
sweetness,  that  the  expression  was  alvtya 
like  that  of  other  faces  when  they  smiJe. 
Then  her  voice  and  accent  ware  endiantiog. 
She  sang  little  snatches  of  old  ain  in  gn^bes 
like  a  nightingale— freely,  spontaneously,  as 
if  she  could  no  more  help  singing  as  she  went 
about  than  that  ^  angel  of  the  air;^  and  her 
spoken  words  were  as  musical  and  graceful  as 
her  songs ;  what  she  said  bein^  always  sweet, 
gentle  and  intelligent ;  sometimes  very  livalj 
and  sometimes  a  uttle  sad. 

Her  dress  was  neat  and  quiet,^ plain  dark 
gowns,  fitting  with  great  exactness,  such  u 
were  equally  becoming  to  her  station  and  her 
figure ;  delicately  white  caps  and  habit^hirts, 
and  the  simplest  of  all  simple  straw  bonoela. 
The  only  touch  of  finery  about  her  was  in  faer 
chaussnre ;  the  silk  stockings  and  kid  slippeis 
in  which  her  beautiful  little  feet  were  always 
clad,  and  in  her  scrupulously  clean  and  new- 
looking  French  gloves,  of  the  prettiest  pale 
coloure;— *a  piece  of  quaker-like  and  elegant 
extravagance,  which,  as  well  as  the  purity  of 
her  accent  and  diction,  somewhat  astosiihed 
Mre.  Villare,  until  she  found  from  Mm.  Aib- 
ton,  that  Anne,  also  had  been  a  lady^s  maid, 
admitted  early  into  the  familyt  and  treated  al^ 
most  as  a  companion  by  her  young  mismsa. 

'•Where  had  she  lived r*  ursa  the  sest 


question. 

'*In  General  Egerton's  family,**  wis  die 
reply ;  and  a  new  source  of  interest  and  csti* 
osity  vras  opened  to  the  good  lady,  who  had 
never  seen  her  niece,  that  was  to  have  beest 
and  was  delighted  with  the  oppoitnnitv  of 
making  a  variety  of  inquiries  respMtiog  her- 
self ami  her  coonexiona.  Anne*a  aittwsft  to 
these  questions  were  given  with  mat  brevity 
and  some  reluctance;  she  looked  down  snd 
blushed,  and  fidgeted  with  a  sprig  of  myitis 
which  she  held  in  her  band,  in  a  nasaer 
widely  different  from  her  osnsl  ladylike  eoo^ 
posure. 

*'  Was  Miss  Egerton  so  very  bandsoner 

♦*  Oh,  no !" 

M  So  very  aeeomplisbed  !*' 

*•  No." 

•'  Did  Harry  love  her  very  ma^  !*' 

u  Yes." 

*«I>id'she  love  bin  r 

**0h  yes!" 

'•  Waa  she  worthy  of  him  I" 

•*No." 
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^  Ah  !'*  said  Mtb.  Y'lWvn, «'  I  thousrht  she 
was  too  fine  a  lady,  too  fall  of  aira  and 
graeea!  I  hare  had  my  doubts  of  her  ever 
•iDoe  a  note  that  she  sent  me,  written  on  blue 
embossed  paper,  and  smelling  roost  atrocionsly 
of  ottar  of  roses.  I  dare  say  Harry  has  had  a 
narrow  escape.  Sir  Arthur,  eren  before  the 
quarrel,  said  she  was  quite  a  petite  maitresse. 
Then  you  think,  Anne,  that  my  nephew  is 
better  withoat  herV 

This  query  caused  a  ^ood  deal  of  Mnshinpr 
hesitation,  and  nearly  demolished  the  sprig  of 
myrtle.  On  its  being  repeated,  she  said,  **  She 
did  not  know !  she  could  not  tell !  She  did 
not  wish  to  speak  ill  of  Miss  Egerton ;  but 
few  ladies  appeared  to  her  worthy  of  Mr.  Vil- 
lars— he  was  so  amiable." 

^  Was  Miss  Egerton  kind  to  herl" 

"  Pretty  well,"  answered  Anne  quietly. 

"And  theGeneralV 

*•  Oh,  very !  very !"  rejoined  Anne  sighing 
deeply. 

••  Why  did  she  leave  the  family  1" 

At  this  question  poor  Anne  burst  into  tears, 
and  tho  eonversation  ended.  Mrs.  Villars,  nn- 
wtiHng  to  distress  her  favourite,  did  not  re* 
suroe  it.  She  was  already  prepossessed  against 
the  Egertons  by  the  disappointment  and  vexa- 
tion which  they  had  occasioned  to  her  nephew, 
and  had  little  doubt  but  that  either  the  Gene- 
ral or  his  daughter  had  behaved  unjustly  or 
unkindly  to  Anne. 

Winter  had  now  worn  away;  even  those 
remains  of  winter  which  linger  so  lon^  amidst 
the  buds  and  blossoms  of  spring;  spring  itself 
bad  passed  into  summer,  the  country  was 
every  day  assuming  fresh  charms,  the  roads 
were  becoming  passable,  and  distant  neigh- 
boars  were  beginning  to  discover  and  to  value 
the  lady  of  the  Lod^e,  who  became  more  re- 
conciled to  her  residence,  varied  as  it  now 
was  by  occasional  visits  to  the  county  fami- 
lies, and  frequent  excursions  with  Anne  upon 
the  lake. 

On  these  occasions  they  were  constantly 
attended  by  the  boatman,  a  handy,  good-hu- 
moured, shock-pated  fellow,  of  extraordinary 
uglinees,  commonly  called  Bob  Green,  but 
a&o  known  by  the  name  of  **  Hopping  Bob ;" 
not  on  account  of  his  proficiency  in  that  one- 
lc?g^  accomplishment,  as  the  cognomen 
would  seem  to  imply,  but  because  an  incura- 
ble lameness  in  the  hip  had  produced  a  jerking 
son  of  motion  in  wauking,  much  resembling 
that  mode  of  progress ;  and  had  also  given  a 
peculiar  one-sided  look  to  his  short  muscular 
figure.  The  hop,  it  must  be  confessed,  stood 
much  in  bis  way  on  land,  although  he  was 
excellent  in  the  management  of  a  boat;  in 
rowing,  or  steering,  or  fishing,  or  any  thing 
that  had  relation  to  the  water. 

A  clever  fellow  was  Bob,  and  a  civil,  and 
paid  much  attention  to  his  lady  and  her  young 
oompaoion ;  and  as  the  summer  advanced,  they 
pasted  mora  and  more  time  on  the  beautifttl 


lake,  of  which  they  continued  the  sole  visit- 
ers; the  great  house  being  still  deserted,  and 
little  known  either  of  Sir  Arthur  or  his  son. 

One  aflemoou,  Mrs.  Villars,  returning  un- 
expectedly from  a  distant  visit,  drove  down  to 
the  farm,  intending  to  spend  the  evening  with 
Anne  in  the  pleasure-boat.  It  was  a  bright 
sunny  day  towards  the  middle  of  July.  The 
blue  sky,  dappled  with  fleecy  clouds,  was  re- 
flected on  the  calm  clear  water,  and  mingled 
with  the  shadovra  of  the  trees  npon  the  banks, 
to  which  the  son,  shining  through  the  tall 
oaks,  gave  occasionally  a  transparent  flitter, 
as  of  emeralds  or  beryls ;  swallows  skimmed 
over  the  lake,  flitting  around  and  about,  after 
the  myriads  of  insects  that  buzzed  in  the  sum- 
mer air;  the  white  water-lily  lay  in  its  pure 
beauty  in  the  midst  of  its  deep  green  leaves ; 
the  foxglove  and  the  wild  veitch  were  glow- 
ing in  the  woods;  the  meadow-sweet,  the 
willow-herb,  and  the  golden  flag  fringed  the 
banks ;  cows  stood  cooling  their  limbs  in  the 
shallow  indented  bays,  and  a  flock  of  sheep 
was  lying  at  rest  in  the  distant  meadows. 

Altogether  it  was  a  scene  of  sweet  and 
soothing  beauty ;  and  Mrs.  Villars  was  look* 
ing  for  Anne  to  partake  in  her  enjoyment  (for 
Anne,  Mrs.  Ash  ton  had  told  her,  was  gone 
down  to  the  mere,)  when  in  a  small  cove  at 
the  other  side  of  the  lake,  she  beheld  in  a  fine 
effect  of  sunny  light,  the  boat,  their  own  Iden- 
tical green  boat,  resting  quietly  on  the  water, 
with  two  persons  sitting  in  it,  seemingly  in 
earnest  conversation.  One  of  the  figures  was 
undoubtedly  Anne.  Her  astonished  friend  re- 
cognised at  a  glance  her  lead-coloured  gown, 
her  straw  bonnet,  and  that  peculiar  air  and  at- 
titude which  gave  grace  and  beauty  to  her 
simple  dress.  The  other  was  a  man,  tall  as 
it  seemed,  and  eleflrant<^most  certainly  a  gen- 
tleman. Mrs.  Villars  even  fancied  that  the 
height  and  bearing  had  a  strong  resemblance 
to  her  own  dear  nephew,  Harry ;  and  immedi- 
ately a  painful  suspicion  of  the  possible  cause 
of  Anne*s  leaving  Miss  Egerton  forced  itself 
upon  her  mind.  Harry  had  perhaps  found  the 
lady's  maid  no  less  charming  than  her  mis- 
tress! 

A  thousand  trifling  circumstances  in  favour 
of  this  opinion  rushed  on  her  recollection: 
Anne's  blushes  when  Harry  was  accidentally 
named :  her  constant  avoidance  of  all  mention 
of  the  family  in  which  she  had  resided :  the 
great  inequality  of  her  spirits :  her  shrinking 
from  the  very  sight  of  chance  visiters;  the 
emotion  amounting  to  pain,  which  any  re- 
markable instance  of  kindness  or  confidence 
never  failed  to  occasion  her;  and  above  all, 
the  many  times  in  which,  after  seeming  on 
the  point  of  making  some  avowal  to  her  kind 
patroness,  she  had  drawn  suddenly  back :  all 
these  corroborating  circumstances  pressed  at 
once  with  startling  distinctness  on  Mrs.  Vil- 
lars*8  memory ;  and,  full  of  care,  she  retunied 
to  the  farm  to  erot^KiQettion  Blrt.  Aehton* 
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Ne?er  was  examination  more  thoroughly 
miBatisfactory.  Mrs.  Aahton  was  that  pro- 
Tokiogf  and  refractory  thing,  a  relnctant  wit- 
ness. First,  she  disputed  the  facts  of  the 
case :  **  had  Mrs.  Villars  seen  the  boat  1  Was 
she  sure  that  she  had  seen  it?  Was  it  ac- 
taally  their  own  green  boat!  Did  it  really 
contain  two  personal  And  was  the  female 
certainly  Anne  !** 

All  these  questions  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  Mrs.  Ash  ton  shifWd  her  ground, 
and  asserted  that  ^*  If  the  female  in  question 
were  certainly  Anne,  her  companion  must  with 
equal  certainty  be  the  boatman.  Bob  Green, 
*  Hopping  Bob,'  as  he  was  called !"  and  the 
farmer  coming  in  at  the  moment,  she  called 
on  him  to  support  her  assertion,  which,  with- 
out hearing  a  word  of  the  story,  he  did  most 
positively,  as  a  dutiful  and  obedient  husband 
ought  to  do — "Yes,  for  certain  it  must  be 
Hopping  Bob !    It  could  be  no  other." 

^  Hopping  Bob !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Villars, 
whose  patience  was  by  this  time  well*nigh 
exhausted :  **  Hopping  Bob !  when  I  have  told 
yon  that  the  person  in  the  boat  was  a  young 
man,  a  tall  man,  a  slim  man,  a  gentleman ! 
Hopping  Bob,  indeed  !*'  and  before  the  words 
were  fairly  uttered,  in  hopped  Bob  himself. 

To  Mrs.  Villars  this  apparition  gave  un- 
qualified satisfaction,  by  auording,  as  she  de- 
clared, the  most  triumphant  evidence  of  an 
alibi  ever  produced  in  or  out  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. Her  opoonent,  however,  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  yield  the  point.  She  had 
perfect  confidence  in  Bob*8  quickness  of  ap- 
prehension, and  no  very  strong  fear  of  his  ab- 
stract love  of  truth,  and  determined  to  try  the 
eflfect  of  a  leading  question.  She  immediate- 
ly, therefore,  asked  him,  with  much  signifi- 
cance of  manner,  "  whether  he  had  not  Just 
landed  from  the  lake,  and  reached  the  farm 
by  the  short  cut  across  the  coppice  V  adding 
"  that  her  niece  had  probably  walked  towards 
the  boat-house  to  meet  Mrs.  Villars,  and  that 
Bob  had  better  go  and  fetch  her.*' 

This  question  nroduced  no  other  answer  than 
a  long  whistle  from  the  sagacious  boatman. 
Whether  Mrs,  Ashton  over-rated  his  ability, 
or  under-rated  his  veracity,  or  whether  his 
shrewd oess  foresaw  that  detection  was  inevi- 
table, wui  that  it  would  "  hurt  his  conscience 
to  be  fottnd  out,*'  whichever  were  the  state  of 
the  case  he  positively  declined  giving  any 
evidence  on  the  question ;  and  afur  standing 
for  a  few  momenta  eyeing  his  hostess  with  a 
look  of  peculiar  knowineness,  vented  another 
long  whistle,  and  hopped  off  again. 

Mrs.  Villars,  all  her  fears  confirmed,  much 
disgusted  with  the  farmer,  and  still  more  so 
with  the  farmer's  wife,  was  also  departing, 
wWn  just  as  she  reached  the  porch,  she  saw 
two  persons  advancincr  from  the  lake,  to  the 
bouse — her  nephew  Harry  Villars,  and  Anne 
leaning  on  his  arm ! 

Wi&  a  countenance  full  of  grieved  displea- 


sure, she  walked  slowly  towards  them.  Harry 
sprang  forward  to  meet  her :  ^*  Hear  ma  but 
for  one  moment,  my  dearest  aunt !  Listen  but 
to  four  words,  and  then  say  what  you  will. 
This  is  my  wife." 

*'Your  wife!  why  I  thought  yoa  loved 
Miss  Egertoni" 

^  Well  and  this  u,  or  rather  happily  for  me 
this  wa»  Miss  Egerton ;"  replied  Henryi  smil- 
ing. 

*<Mi8S  Egerton!"  exclaimed  the  amazed 
and  half-incredulous  Mrs.  Villars.  **Mi68 
Egerton !  Anne,  that  was  not  smart  enough 
for  Joseph,  the  fine  lady  that  sent  me  the  rose- 
scented  note!  Anne  at  the  farm,  the  great 
heiress !    My  own  good  little  Anne !" 

"Ay,  my  dear  aunt,  your  own  Anne  and 
my  own  Anne — blessings  on  the  word !  When 
we  were  parted  on  a  toolish  political  quarrel 
between  our  fathers,  she  was  sent  under  the 
care  of  her  cousin  Lady  Lemingham  to  F\<h 
rence.  Lady  Lemingham  was  much  my 
friend.  She  not  only  persuaded  Anne  into 
marrying  me  privately,  but  managed  to  make 
the  General  believe  that  his  daughter  con- 
tinued her  inmate  abroad ;  whilst  Mm.  Ash- 
ton, another  good  friend  of  mine,  contrived  to 
receive  her  at  home.  We  have  been  sad  de- 
ceivers," continued  Harry,  "and  at  last  Anne, 
fettered  by  a  promise  of  secresy,  which  your 
kindness  tempted  her  every  moment  to  break, 
could  bear  the  deceit  no  longer.  She  wrote 
to  her  father,  and  I  spoke  to  mine ;  and  they 
are  reconciled,  and  all  is  forgiven.  I  see  that 
you  forgive  us,"  added  he,  as  his  sweet  wife 
lay  sobbing  on  Mrs.  Villars's  bosom — "  I  see 
that  you  forgive  her;  and  you  must  forgive  me 
too,  for  her  dear  sake.  Your  pardon  is  essen- 
tial to  our  happiness ;  for  we  are  really  to  live 
at  the  park,  and  one  of  our  first  wishes  must 
always  be,  that  you  may  continue  at  the  Great 
House  the  kindness  that  yon  have  shown  to 
Anne  at  the  Farm." 


A  VISIT  TO  RICHMOND. 

The  Macadamised  roads,  and  the  light  open 
carriages  lately  introduced,  have  so  abridged, 
I  had  well-nigh  said  annihilated,  distance  in 
this  fair  island,  that  what  used  to  be  a  journey, 
is  now  a  drive;  our  neighbourhood  has  be- 
come, from  a  reverse  reason  to  theirs,  as  ex- 
tensive as  that  of  the  good  people  in  the  back 
settlements  of  America ;  we  think  nothing  of 
thirty  miles  for  a  morning  call,  or  .forty  for  a 
dinner  party ;  Richmond  ts  ^uite  within  visit- 
ing distanoe,  and  London  will  shortly  be  our 
market-town. 

This  pleasant  change  was  never  eo  strongly 
impressed  on  my  mind  as  by  a  hasty  and  moat 
agreeable  jaunt  which  I  made  to  the  former  of 
these  places  during  one  of  the  few  fine  daya 
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last  summer.  The  invitation,  written  one  day, 
arrived  in  coarse  of  post  by  breakfast-time  the 
next,  and  without  any  uncomfortable  hurry  in 
pacicing  or  setting  off,  we  were  quietly  dining 
with  our  kind  inviters,  rather  before  than  after 
our  usual  hour,  and  might  have  returned  very 
conveniently  the  same  evening,  had  we  been 
80  minded* 

There  was  some  temptation  to  this  exploit 
besides  the  very  great  one  of  whisking  to  and 
fro  like  a  jack-oMantern,  and  making  all  the 
village  stare  at  our  rapidity.  Our  road  lay 
through  the  Forest,  and  we  might  have  passed 
again  by  moonlight  the  old  romantic  royal 
town  of  Windsor,  with  its  stately  palace  and 
its  Shaksperian  associations — I  never  catch  a 
glimpse  of  those  antique  buildings,  but  those 
••  Merry  Wives  "  and  all  their  company  start 
up  before  my  eyes;  might  have  heard  the 
night-wind  rustle  amongst  the  venerable  oaks 
an^  beeches  of  its  beautiful  park ;  might  have 
seen  the  deer  couching  in  the  fern,  and  the 
hare  scudding  across  the  glades ;  and  as  we 

fiaused  to  contemplate  the  magical  effects  of 
ight  and  shadow  which  forest  scenery  dis- 
plays at  such  an  hour,  roiaht  have  seen  the 
castle  in  the  distance,  throwing  its  dark  masses 
against  the  sky,  and  looking  like  some  stu- 
pendous work  of  nature,  or  some  grand  dream 
of  Gothic  architecture,  rather  than  an  actual 
erection  of  man.  Every  body  that  has  seen 
Windsor  by  moonlight  will  understand  how 
much  one  wishes  to  see  that  most  striking 
sight  again ; — but  our  friends  were  not  people 
to  run  away  from,  besides  I  wanted  to  get 
better  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  spot 
where  they  resided  ; — so  we  staid. 

*^  God  made  the  Country  and  man  made  the 
Town  !*'  I  wonder  in  which  of  the  two  di- 
visions Cowper  would  have  placed  Richmond. 
Every  Londoner  would  laugh  at  the  rustic 
who  should  call  it  town,  and  with  foreigners 
U  passes  pretty  generally  for  a  sample  (the 
oafy  one  they  see)  of  the  rural  villages  of 
England ;  and  yet  it  is  no  more  like  the  coun- 
try, the  real  untrimmed  genuine  country,  as 
we  see  It  hereabouts  for  instance,  than  a  gar- 
den is  like  a  field.  I  do  not  say  this  in  dis- 
paragement Richmond  is  nature  in  a  court- 
dress,  but  still  nature,  — ay,  and  very  lovely 
nature  too,  gay  and  happy  and  elegant  as  one 
of  Charles  the  Second^s  beauties,  and  with  as 
little  to  remind  one  of  the  original  penalty  of 
labour,  or  poverty,  or  grief,  or  crime*  I  sup- 
pose that  since  no  place  on  the  globe  is  wholly 
exempt  from  their  influence,  care  and  vice  may 
exist  even  there.  They  are,  however,  well 
hidden.  The  inhabitants  may  find  them,  or 
they  mar  find  the  inhabitants,  but  to  the  casual 
visiter,  Richmond  appears  as  a  sort  of  fairy 
land,  a  piece  of  the  old  Arcadia,  a  holiday- 
spot  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  where  they 
lead  a  happy  ont-of-door  life,  like  the  gay 
folks  in  Watteatt*s  pictures,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  work-a-day  world. 


The  principal  charm  of  this  smiling  land- 
scape is  the  river,  the  beautiful  river ;  for  the 
hill  seems  to  me  over-rated.  That  celebrated 
prospect  is,  to  my  eye,  too  woody,  too  leafy, 
too  green.  There  is  a  monotony  of  vegeta^ 
tion,  a  heaviness.  The  view  was  finer,  as  I 
first  saw  it  in  February,  when  the  bare  branches 
admitted  frequent  glimpses  of  houses  and  vil- 
lages, and  the  colouring  was  left  to  the  fancy, 
than  when  arrayed  in  the  pomp  and  garniture 
of  *'  the  leafy  month  of  June.'*  Canova  said 
it  only  wanted  crags.  I  rather  incline  to  the 
old  American  criticism,  and  think  that  it  wants 
clearing. 

But  the  river !  the  beautiful  river !  there  is 
no  over-rating  that.  Brimming  to  its  very 
banks  of  meadow  or  of  garden ;  clear,  pure  and 
calm,  as  the  bright  summer  sky,  which  is  re- 
flected in  clearer  brightness  from  its  bosom ; 
no  praise  can  be  too  enthusiastic  for  that  glo- 
rious stream.  How  gracefully  it  glides  through 
the  graceful  bridge!  And  how  the  boats  be- 
come it !  And  how  pretty  those  boats  are, 
from  the  small  skiff  of  the  market-woman 
laden  with  fruit  and  flowers,  or  the  light-green 
pleasure-vessel  with  its  white  awning  and  its 
gay  freight  of  beaux  and  belles,  to  the  heavy 
steam-boat  which  comes  walloping  along  with 
a  regular  mechanical  combination  of  noise  and 
motion,  rumpling  the  quiet  watera,  and  leaving 
a  track  of  waves  which  vary  most  agreeably 
the  level  lake-like  surface  of  the  tranquil  river. 
Certainly  the  Thames  is  the  pleasantest  high- 
way in  his  majesty's  dominions. 

Some  of  the  happiest  houra  I  ever  passed 
in  my  life  were  spent  on  its  bosom  in  one  of 
those  sweet  and  shady  June  mornings,  when 
the  light  clouds  seemed  as  it  were  Allowing 
the  sun,  and  enfolding  him  in  a  thousand  veils 
of  whiter  alabaster,  and  the  soft  air  came 
loaded  with  fragrance  from  gardens  which 
were  one  flush  of  roses  and  honeysuckles.  I 
shall  not  easily  forget  that  morning.  Gliding 
along  through  those  beautiful  scenes  with 
companions  worthy  of  their  beauty ;  sunk  in 
that  silence  of  deep  enjoyment,  that  delicious 
dreaminess  which  looks  so  like  thought,  al- 
though in  reality  a  much  wiser  and  happier 
thing ;  listening  half  unconsciously  to  Emily 
I.'s  sweet  Venetian  ballads,  the  singer  and  her 
song  so  suited  to  the  scene  and  the  hour ;  re- 
peating almost  unconsciously  as  we  met  the 
Queen-birds, 

*•  The  twaoi  on  fair  SL  Msry*i  lake 
Float  double,  swan  and  shadow  !** 

just  roused  as  we  passed  Pope's  grotto,  or  the 
areh  over  Strawberry  Hill ;  and  then  landisg 
at  Hampton  Court,  the  palace  of  the  Cartoons 
and  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  coming 
home  with  my  mind  full  of  the  divine  Raphael 
and  of  that  glorious  portrait  of  Titian  ^y  him- 
self, which  next  to  the  Cartoons  forms  the 
chief  ornament  of  that  regal  mansion;  — 
strangely  checkered  and  intersected  as  those 
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strange  thin^  fancy  and  memory  are  apt  to 
be,  by  vivid  images  of  the  fair  Belinda,  and 
of  that  inimitable  game  at  Ombre  which  will 
live  longer  than  any  painting,  and  can  only 
die  with  the  language.  There  is  no  forgetting 
that  morning. 

Another  almost  as  pleasant  was  passed  in 
going  down  the  river  towards  Kew,  amongst 
all  sorts  of  royal  recollections,  from  the  re- 
mains of  the  house  of  Anne  of  Cloves,  to  the 
lime-trees  fragrant  with  blossom  and  musical 
with  bees,  under  which  the  late  king  and 
queen  used  to  sit  of  a  summer  evening,  whilst 
their  children  were  playing  round  them  on  the 
grass.  Kew  Palace  is  in  fine  harmony  with 
this  pretty  family  scene.  One  likes  to  think 
of  royalty  so  comfortable  and  homely  and  un- 
constrained as  it  must  have  been  in  that  small 
ugly  old-fashioned  house.  Princes  are  the 
born  thralls  of  splendour,  and  to  see  them 
eased  of  their  cumbrous  magnificence  pro- 
duces much  such  a  sensation  of  pleasure  as 
that  which  one  feels  in  reading  the  fine  pas- 
sage of  Ivanhoe,  where  the  collar  is  taken 
from  the  neck  of  Gurth,  and  he  leaps  up  a  free 
man.  At  Kew,  too,  in  those  confined  and  ill- 
furnished  rooms,  the  royal  inhabitants  were 
not  without  better  luxuries;  books  accessible 
and  readable,  and  looking  as  if  they  had  been 
read,  and  a  fine  collection  of  cabinet  pictures : 
superb  Canaletti's;  the  famous  Dropsical 
Woman  on  which  the  queen  is  said  during 
her  last  illness  to  have  fixed  her  eyes  so  fre- 
quently and  with  such  an  intense  expression 
of  self-pity;  and  a  portrait  of  Vandyke, 
which  rivals  the  Titian,  the  elegant  Vandyke 
with  his  head  over  the  shoulder,  which  has 
been  so  often  engraved.  What  a  noble  race 
of  men  those  great  paintera  were !  There  is 
nothing  in  all  their  works  grander  or  fuller  of 
intellectual  beauty  than  some  of  their  own 
heads  as  we  find  them  recorded  in  their  por- 
traits of  themselves,  or  in  the  interesting  col- 
lection of  Vasari. 

This  remark  will  hardly  apply  to  one  jgreat 
Painter,  whose  residence  forms  one  of  the 
many  delightful  associations  of  Richmond. 
Sir  Joshua,  who  flattered  all  other  persons, 
did  himself  so  little  justice,  that  in  his  own 
portraits  he  might  pass  for  a  dancing-master. 
His  Villa  is  here ;  rich  in  remembrances  of 
Johnson  and  Boswell  and  Goldsmith  and 
Burke ;  here  the  spot  where  the  poet  Thom- 
son used  to  write ;  here  the  elegant  house  of 
Owen  Cambridge;  close  by  the  celebrated 
villa  of  Pope,  where  one  seems  to  see  again. 
Swift  and  Gay,  St  John  and  Arbuthnot;  a 
Stone's  throw  ofif  the  still  more  celebrated 
goihic  toy-shop  Strawberry  Hill,  which  we 
all  know  so  well  from  the  minute  and  vivid 
descriptions  of  its  master,  the  most  amusing 
of  lettfci-writere,  the  most  fashionable  of  anti- 
quaries, the  most  learned  of  uetit-maitres,  the 
cynical  finW  delightful  Horace  Walpole; 
here  too  is  lEUchmond  Park,  where  Jeanie 


Deans  and  the  Duke  of  Ar^le  met  Qoeeo 
Caroline:  it  has  been  improvM  unluckily,  and 
the  walk  where  the  interview  took  place  no 
longer  exists.  To  make  some  amends,  how- 
ever^—for  every  thing  belonging  to  tiiose  de- 
licious books  assumes  the  form  of  historical 
interest,  becomes  an  actual  reality— ^40  com- 
pensate for  this  disappointment,  in  removing 
some  furniture  from  an  old  house  in  the  Town, 
three  portraits  were  discovered  to  the  wainscot, 
George  the  second,  a  staring  likeness,  between 
Lady  Suffolk  and  Queen  Caroline.  The  paint- 
ings were  the  worst  of  that  bad  era,  but  the 
Josition  of  the  three,  and  the  leeollection  of 
eanie  Deans  was  irresistible ;  those  pictures 
ought  never  to  be  separated. 

But  of  all  the  celebrated  villas  ronnd  Rich- 
mond, none  pleased  me  bettor  than  one  which 
seemed  so  unsuited  to  that  gay  scene,  that  one 
cannot  look  at  it  without  wondering  how  it 
came  there.  1  speak  of  Ham  House,  a  stately 
old  place  retired  from  the  river,  which  is  con- 
cealed and  divided  from  it  by  rows  of  huge 
trees. 

Ham  House  is  a  perfect  model  of  the  man- 
sion of  the  last  century,  with  its  dark  shadowy 
front,  its  steps  and  terraces,  its  marble  basins, 
and  ite  deep  silent  court,  whose  iron  gate,  as 
Horace  Walpole  used  to  complain,  was  never 
opened.  Every  thing  about  it  belongs  to  the 
time  of  hoops  and  periwigs.  Harlow  Place 
must  have  been  just  such  an  abode  of  steteli- 
ness  and  seclusion.  Those  iron  gates  seem 
to  have  been  erected  fcH>  no  other  purpose  than 
to  divide  Lovelace  from  Clarissa;  they  look 
so  stern  and  so  unreleuting.  We  almost  ex- 
pect to  see  her  through  them  Bweepin|r  slowly 
along  the  terrace-walk  in  the  purs  dignitj  of 
her  swan-like  beauty,  with  her  jealous  sistw 
watching  her  from  a  window;  and  we  look  for 
him,  too,  at  the  corner  of  the  wall  waiting  to 
deposite  a  letter  and  listening  with  a  speaking 
eagerness  to  the  rustle  of  her  silk  gown,  if 
there  were  any  Clarissas  now^^^ays,  they 
would  certainly  be  found  at  Ham  House. 
And  the  keeping  is  so  perfect.  The  very 
flowere  are  old-fashioned.  No  American  bor- 
dere,  no  kalmias  or  azaleas  or  magnolias,  or 
such  heathen  shrubs !  No  flimsy  China  roses ! 
Nothing  new-fangled !  None  but  flowere  of 
the  olden  time,  arranged  in  gay  formal  knote, 
steid  and  prim  and  regular,  and  without  a  leaf 
awry.  Add  but  round  Dutoh  honeysuckles, 
and  I  dare  say  that  Fletcher^s  beaotifol  song, 
which  I  shall  borrow  to  conclude  my  de^erip- 
tioo,  might  comprise  the  whole  catalogue. 

**  RoMi  their  sharp  spinet  being  gooe, 
Not  roysl  in  their  smeU  alone. 

But  in  their  hue ; 
Vii]^n  pinks  of  odotuii  ftint, 
Daisies  sniell'teis  but  most  quaint, 
And  sweet  Thyme  mia 

Priniroie  fint-boro  child  of  Ver, 
Meny  spnngtime's  harliioger, 
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With  her  beUi  dhn. 
Oislipi  in  iheir  cndl«i  growing, 
MftrigoldB  cm  death-beda  blowing; 

^Lwk-beeli  trim." 


GHOST  STORIES. 


SupiittTiTioN  has  fallen  woefally  into  decay 
in  our  enlightened  ooontry.  Sanday«ecboo]8 
and  spinning-jennies,  steam-enginea,  and  Mac- 
Adam  roads,  to  say  nothing  of  that  mightiest 
and  most  diflfasi? e  of  all  powers,  the  t'ress, 
have  chased  away  the  spirit  of  credulity,  aa 
ghosts  are  said  to  be  scared  by  the  dawn,  so 
Siat  if  a  second  Sir  Thomas  Browne  were  to 
appear  amongst  us,  we  should  be  forced  to 
aend  him  to  Germany  for  that  class  of  ^  Vid- 
gar  Errors,**  the  old  saws  and  nursery  legends, 
which  once  formed  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the 
national  faith,  aa  apocrypha  as  ancient  and  as 

feneral  as  our  language.  Not  only  have  we 
iscarded  the  more  gross  and  gloomy  creations 
of  an  ignorant  fear,  the  wizards,  witclies  and 
demons  of  the  middle  ages,  hut  we  have  alao 
divested  ourseWes  of  the  more  genial  and 
every-dav  phantasies,  the  Tenerable  and  con- 
ventional errors — pleaaant  mistakes  at  least  if 
mistakes  they  were — which  succeeded  to 
them.  Who  now  hails  bis  good  fortune  if  he 
meet  two  magpies,  or  bewails  his  evil  destiny 
if  be  see  but  one  1  Who  is  in  or  out  of  spirits 
according  as  the  concave  cinder  which  does 
him  the  nonour  to  jump  from  the  fire  on  his 
foot  he  lon^  or  round — a  coffin  or  a  puree  1 
Who  looks  in  the  candles  for  expected  letters, 
or  searches  the  teapcnps  for  coming  visiters  1 
Who  shrinks  from  bemg  helped  to  salt  as  if 
one  were  offering  him  arsenic,  or  is  wretched 
if  a  knife  and  fork  be  laid  across  his  plate  1 
Who  if  bis  neighbour  chance  to  soeese,  thinks 
it  a  bounden  duty  to  cry  God  bless  him  1  Who 
tells  his  dreams  o*raornings,  and  observes  that 
they  come  true  by  oontraries  V  Who,  now  that 
Sir  Walter  disclaims  it,  hath  faith  in  the  stars  1 
Nobody. 

It  was  not  so  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago. 
Then  the  nation  was  a  believing  nation,  and 
the  world  was  a  believinff  world.  Even  Fr&> 
derick  and  his  philosonliical  court  (I  mean 
him  of  Pmssia  called  the  Great)  held,  if  we 
may  trust  M.  Thiebault*s  very  amusing  book 
**  Mes  Souvenirs,**  as  comfortable  a  share  of 
these  minor  articles  of  faith  as  their  more  oi^ 
tbodox  neighbours.  M.  de  Klest,  for  instance, 
an<^a  whole  band  of  young  spendthrifts  ruined 
themselves  by  alchemy,  which  they  pursued 
with  the  assistance  of  an  adept,  with  sacrifices 
to  the  devil  and  as  many  auffumigations  as 

*0f  oonrM  the  flower  that  we  now  call  Isriupar. 
I  have  attfibafed  thia  charming  wnc  (the  bridafion^ 
from  the  Two  Noble  Kinamen)  lo  Fletcher  ;~-bot  it 
may  bekmg  to  a  •till  greater  poet,  for  certainly  Shak- 
ait  and  part  in  that  beautiful  tragedy. 


Dousterswivel ;  the  Marquis  d'Argens  had  the 
infirmity  of  not  enduring  to  be  one  of  thirteen 
at  table;  M.  Lametlirie,  a  professed  atheist, 
crossed  himself  like  a  good  catholic  whenever 
it  thundered  or  was  likely  to  thunder ;  the 
princess  Amelia,  as  stanch  a  philosopher  as 
the  best  of  them,  believed  tout  de  bon^  in  for- 
tune-telling and  astrology;  the  queen  Ulrica 
of  Sweden,  another  of  Frederick's  sisters,  lent 
herself  to  the  miracles  of  Emmanuel  Swedeiv 
borg  ;f  and  the  great  king  himself  is  violently 
suspected  of  sharing  the  fortune-telling  faith 
of  his  sister  Amelia,  and  even  of  suffering  the 
predictions  with  which  she  furnished  him  to 
influence  the  conduct  of  his  warlike  operar 
tions. 

Now  without  pretending  to  compete  with 
this  right  royal  superstition,  inasmuch  as  I 
neither  regulate  my  actions  by  fortune-tellers, 
nor  believe  that  dead  men  are  in  the  habit  of 
holding  conversations  with  the  living—- except 
perhaps  sometimes  in  books,  I  must  yet  plead 
guilty  to  a  few  old-fashioned  irrationalities^ 
half  of  theory,  and  half  of  practice.  There  is 
no  analyzing  a  folly  of  this  sort,  it  runs  away 
when  one  attempts  to  clutch  it  like  a  drop  of 
quicksilver;  but  it  is  easily  defined  by  in* 
stances.  I  had  rather  not  spill  the  salt  for 
example,  unless  I  can  slily  throw  a  pinch  over 
my  left  shoulder ;  and  I  had  rather  not  see  the 
new  moon  through  a  window;  and  I  have 
gone  all  day  with  a  stocking  the  wrong  side 
without,  rather  than  forfeit  the  good  fortune 
attributed  to  that  lucky  accident  by  turning 
my  hose ;  and  although  not  generally  addicted 
to  the  consulting  of  small  oracles,  such  as  the 
Virgtlian  lots  and  cards  and  so  forth,  yet  I 
can  so  far  sympathize  with  the  feeling  as  to 
understand  why,  during  his  exile  in  Siberia, 

f»oor  Kotzebue  (those  Germans  are  pretty  be- 
ievers)  used  to  play  by  himself  every  night 
at  la  grande  patience,  and  go  to  bed  hopefiil 
or  despairing  according  as  he  had  won  or  lost 
at  his  solitary  ffame.  Not  that  I  have  any 
real  faith  in  sucn  nonsense  either— be  sure  to 
remember  that,  courteous  reader — nothing  like 
a  real  genuine  honest  faith — only  a  sort  of 
sneaking  kindness  for  the  old  foolery — be- 
sides one  likes  to  meet  with  it  now  and  then 
as  a  rarity,  to  sympathize  with  or  laugh  at 
according  to  circumstances. 


t  Mee  Sottvenin  de  vingt  am  de  e^jour  I  Berlin. 
Tome  11.  pages  111. et  285.  M. Thiebault,  taHctni^  of 
Swedenboig.  relates  a  curious  story  of  a  oonversaiioa 
which  that  visionary  held,  or  pretended  to  hold  with 
a  certain  dead  Baron,  whose  wife  being  much  pester- 
ed by  a  eredilor  whom  she  knew  to  be  paid,  comniia- 
sioned  Swedenborg  to  inquire  of  the  defonct  what  he 
had  done  with  the  receipt.  The  deceased  Baroo  re- 
plied that  being  engaffed  in  reading  Bayle  at  the  mo- 
ment the  paper  was  delivered  to  him,  ne  bad  placed 
it  between  the  leaves  of  such  a  volume  at  such  A 
£ue,  and  the  receipt  was  found  there  accordingly. 
This  story  much  resemUca  Wandering  Willy's  tale 
in  Redgauntlet,  and  was  perhaps  the  origin  of  that 
fine  legend. 
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OUR   VILLAGE. 


This  is  a  pleasure  that  seldom  falls  in  my 
way.  We  have  the  ill  luck  to  live  in  a  very 
polished  neighhourhood  near  a  large  roanu- 
factaring  town,  not  far  from  London,  and  with 
a  great  road  running  through  the  village.  We 
have  a  Free  School  of  our  own ;  and  a  Na- 
tional School,  and  a  Lancasterian  School  close 
at  hand ;  a  public  house  where  they  take  in 
two  newspapers,  and  a  parish  clerk  who  reads 
CobbetL  In  a  word,  we  are  a  civilized  peo- 
ple, I  grieve  to  say  it,  a  generation  of  wise- 
acres. At  present  we  have  not  credulity 
enough  amongst  us  to  maintain  a  gipsy  for- 
tune-teller. My  observations  of  this  sort  are 
all  retrospective ; — nothing  better  than  recol- 
lections, dating  at  least  twenty  years  back, 
before  the  lightning  of  universal  education 
(for  really  it  did  burst  upon  us  like  a  storm) 
had  astonished  and  illuminated  the  world. 

The  last  true  believer  of  my  acquaintance 
was  a  young  farnier  called  Peter  Hodges,  who 
having  luckily  had  a  father  before  him,  was 
well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  was  at  the  par- 
ticular period  of  which  I  speak,  (somewhere 
about  Candlemas-tide  in  the  year  nine,)  pay- 
ing suit  and  service  to  the  fair  Kate  Butler, 
daughter  of  old  Simon  Butler  the  bricklayer 
of  Aberleigb,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in 
the  parish. 

Now  Peter  was  of  that  order  of  suitors  with 
whom  fathers  are  generally  better  pleased  than 
their  daughters,  especially  when  those  fathers 
are,  as  was  the  case  with  our  good  mason, 
thrifty  and  cautious,  and  mindful  of  the  main 
chance,  and  the  daughters  like  Kate,  thought- 
less and  open-hearted.  He,  Peter  Hodges, 
was  a  tall  lathy  awkward  figure,  with  a  boy- 
ish— I  had  almost  said  a  girlish — countenance, 
fair,  pale  and  freckled,  and  an  expression  so 
remarkably  vacant  and  simple,  ttiat  nobody 
could  see  him  without  being  tempted  to  ask 
Macbeth's  uncivil  question,  "Where  got^st 
thou  that  goose  look  V'  His  motion  was  weak 
and  shambling;  as  if  his  long  thin  limbs  were 
unable  to  support  his  long  thin  body.  Even 
his  straight  light  hair  stuck  up  and  stuck  out 
and  waved  abroad  with  a  flickering  motion, 
like  flax  upon  a  distaff,  adding  tenfold  to  the 
helpless  silliness  of  his  aspect.  Silly  he 
looked,  and  silly  he  was ;  so  silly  that  in  con- 
versation, as  his  fair  mistress  was  wont  to 
assert,  the  very  magpie  had  the  advantage  of 
him,  inasmuch  as  she,  when  a  stranger  said 
"  How  d'ye  do.  Magi"  would  answer  "What's 
that  to  you,  sir!"  whereas  Peter  when  thus 
addressed  only  opened  his  month  and  stared, 
and  said  nothing. 

No  such  accusation  could  be  brought  against 
Kate,  a  lively  spirited  girl,  whoso  beauty 
owed  half  its  reputation  to  the  quickness  of 
mind  and  the  li^ht  and  joyous  temperament, 
«which  danced  in  her  eyes,  played  in  her 
smiles,  and  gave  a  singular  charm  to  the  min- 
gled archness  and  innocence  of  her  rustic  mer- 
rifflent    Kate  had  plenty  to  say  for  herself  at 


all  times,  and  was  in  truth  almost  equally 
agreeable  to  look  at  or  to  listen  to. 

So  unluckily  thought  Peter  HodM.  Every 
evening  through  the  winter,  from  Mirbaelmas 
to  New-year*s  day,  and  from  New-year's  day 
to  Candlemas,  did  that  indefatigable  suitor 
present  himself  at  the  mason's  cottage,  until 
Dame  Butler,  whose  domestic  economy  had 
at  first  been  a  good  deal  discomposed  by  the 
honour  of  the  young  farmer's  visits,  began 
from  mere  habit  to  mind  htm  no  more  than  a 
joint  stool,  and  till  poor  Kate  grew  so  weary 
of  the  sight  of  him,  that  she  used  to  lock 
herself  into  her  own  little  room,  and  go  to  bed 
without  her  supper,  purely  to  get  out  of  his 
way. 

Now  this  was  an  aflTront  which  our  imper- 
turbable suitor  bore  with  exemplary  patience ; 
but  for  which  the  contumacious  damsel  re- 
ceived sundry  serious  reproofs  from  her  good 
father,  the  little  mason;  who  reminded  her 
that  not  only  did  farmer  Hodges  take  the 
trouble  to  walk  two  miles  every  night  to  look 
at  her  baby-face,  bnt  that  it  was  not  many 
persons  who  would  like  to  pass  the  Nursery 
comer  of  a  dark  winter's  night  "  I  never 
saw  any  thing  there  myself,"  continued  mas- 
ter Butler,  "but  all  the  parish  knows  it^s 
haunted,  and  my  grandmother,  rest  her  soul ! 
got  strangely  soared  there,  in  her  younger 
days,  by  a  ghost  all  in  white,  and  of  surpris- 
ing stature.  The  farmer  thought  he  saw  it 
last  night,"  added  the  man  of  mortar ;  "  he 
came  in  quite  flustmted  like,  with  his  hair 
right  on  end  upon  his  head,  and  making  as 
much  noise  wttti  his  breath  as  you  are  doings 
with  those  bellows, — as  if  coals  did  not  bum 
out  fast  enough,  without  such  vraatefulness,** 
added  the  angry  father,  passing  with  great 
rapidity  from  one  subject  of  objurgfation  to 
another ;  "  Uie  fire 's  a  good  fire,  and  nobody 
but  an  extravagant  hussy  would  think  of  blow- 
ing it  after  that  fashion." 

"  Mother  ordered  me  to  heat  the  irons,"  re- 
plied the  culprit  meekly;  "but  did  Parmer 
Hodges  really  see  the  ghost,  father  1  Do  you 
think  It  was  the  ghost  1  Did  you  see  any 
signs  of  iti" 

"Why  no,"  responded  the  little  mason: 
"  I  can't  say  that  I  did.  I  took  my  hat  down 
from  the  nail,  and  set  out  to  see,  but  just  at 
our  gate  I  met  young  Joe  Appleton  of  the 
Mill«-I  wonder  what  he  was  doing  about  here 
so  late,"  muttered  the  knight  of  the  hod, 
again  flying  from  his  subjeot  and  casting  a 
keen  glance  at  his  daughter,  who  blushed  and 
fidgeted,  and  busied  herself  in  laying  down 
the  irons  before  the  fire,  and  at  last  spoke 
timidly* 

"  But  the  ghost,  father  I  Had  he  seen  the 
ghost ]" 

"  He  1  no !  He  said,  if  there  'a  any  truth 
in  the  chap,  that  the  only  thing  to  be  seen  at 
the  Nursery  comer,  when  he  came  by,  was 
Hester  Hewitt's  white  cow  looking  over  a 
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gBte.  What 's  the  silly  bagga^  laughing  at 
now  1**  added  the  proYoked  faUier  still  more 
testily*  ^*  If  Farmer  Hodges  gets  another 
•ttch  fright,  I  shonld  not  wonder  at  his  flying 
the  country  altogether,  or  taking  up  with  that 
bouncing  gawky  wench,  Mad^  Jenkins  — 
SheM  be  glad  enough  to  marry  him. — ^There  's 
not  a  man  in  Aberleigh  better  to  pass  in  the 
world;  and  he  to  slip  through  our  fingers 
from  a  silly  jade*s  perrerseness !  It 's  enough 
to  drire  one  beside  oneself,"— 4ind  oflf  walked 
the  little  mason,  muttering  as  he  went,  **  I 
can*t  think  what  business  Joe  Appleton  had 
about  my  place  last  night ;  if  I  catch  him  there 
again,  I  Ul  trounce  him." 

Kate  watched  her  father  out  with  eyes 
dancing,  cheeks  dimpling,  and  her  whole 
countenance  lighted  up  with  merriment  and 
pleasure.  **  So !  he 's  afraid  of  the  Nursery 
comer !"  thought  the  saucy  damsel  to  herself; 
and  then  with  a  transition  almost  as  rapid  as 
those  which  rushed  through  the  mind  of  the 
man  of  bricks,  —  *^  Poor  Joe  Appleton  !" 
thought  she,  *^he's  not  of  a  sort  to  be 
trounced  or  frightened  by  ghost  or 'mortal! 
To  think  of  his  coming  into  father's  way, 
though !  Well !"  sighed  the  pretty  maiden ; 
**  well !"  aod  with  that  philosophical  exclama- 
tion, and  a  shake  of  the  head  as  comprehen- 
site  as  Lord  Burleigh^s,  she  proceeded  in  her 
preparation  for  the  ironing. 

The  Nursery  comer  was,  to  say  troth,  as 
suitable  a  spot  for  a  ghost  to  abide  in  as  heart 
could  desire.  It  was  an  old  three-cornered, 
straggling  plantation  of  dark  dismal  Scotch 
firs ;  and  was  surrounded  on  the  sides  next 
the  road  by  decayed  park-paling,  through  the 

faps  in  which  were  seen  patches  of  wild  un- 
erwood,  and  half-dead  furae-bushes,  inter- 
secting the  withered  grass  which  grew  at  the 
foot  of  the  trees.  This  irregular  and  melan- 
choly collection  of  rugged  and  dingy  ever- 
greens occupied  the  comer  where  a  narrow, 
winding  gloomy  lane»  which  led  to  the  more 
populous  part  of  the  village,  turned  somewhat 
suddenly  into  a  small  wild  common,  on  the 
skirts  of  which  stood  the  mason's  neat  dwell- 
ing, a  cottage  of  his  own  erection,  with  an 
ample  garnishing  of  out-houses,  and  pigstyes, 
ana  a  tolerable  garden  cribbed  from  the  waste. 
Every  old  woman  had  a  legend  upon  the 
subject,  of  which  there  were  as  many  different 
Tersions  as  there  were  speakers,  and  every 
child  shrank  from  passing  the  haunted  corner; 
but  neither  Kate  nor  her  father  or  mother  had 
ever  seen  the  spectre,  although  such  near 
neighbours  to  his  ghostship.  None  of  them 
bad  ever  seen  the  apparition;  and  such  is  the 
force  of  habit,  that,  sooth  to  say,  they  thought 
little  of  the  matter.  Master  Butler,  indeed, 
oeeastonally  mentioned  the  story  with  some 
respeet;  partly  out  of  veneration  to  his  de- 
ceased Brand  mother,  of  blessed  memory,  of 
whom  tne  ghost  might  in  some  sort  be  ac- 
counted the  personal,  or  rather  the  impersonal 
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acquaintance ;  partly  because  the  fear  of  the 
apparition  served  every  now  and  then  as  an 
affectionate  and  plausible  pretext  to  keep  his 
womankind  at  home  after  sunset;  though  I 
cannot  discover  that  his  awe  of  the  super- 
natural was  ever  allowed  to  interfere  with  his 
own  hebdomadal  visits  to  the  Saturday  night'9 
club  at  the  Rose. 

The  night  following  the  adventure  of  the 
white  cow,  a  small  party  were  assembled  in 
the  tap-room  of  that  respectable  hostelry,  en- 
joying the  warmth  and  brightness  of  a  clear 
wood  fire,  all  the  more  for  its  contrast  with 
the  frosty  air  without,  for  the  spring  waa 
backward,  and  the  evening  cold.  It  was  not 
a  club  night,  and  aAer  two  or  three  labourers 
had  had  their  pint,  and  departed,  the  company 
consisted  of  an  old  Chelsea  Pensioner,  a  re- 
iique  of  the  American  war,  and  a  man  of  im- 
portance in  the  village,  being  as  battered  and 
as  good-humoured  a  veteran  as  ever  smoked  a 
pipe ;  of  Jem  the  keeper ;  and  Will  the  black- 
smith ;  and  lastly,  of  the  jolly  host  and  his 
comely  wife. 

The  well-thumbed  county  paper  had  been 
honestly  gone  through  by  this  select  party ; 
who  had  discussed  past  cfebates,  and  coming 
assizes,  lists  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages; 
two  murders,  a  battle,  and  a  great  chancery 
suit,  with  a  ffood  deal  of  local  intelligence  by 
way  of  intenude,  —  all  seasoned  by  certain 
piquant  remarks  of  the  pensioner,  a  joker  by 
profession,  and  a  privileged  man  amongst 
high  and  low,  who  liked  the  old  red  coat, 
some^eal  the  worse  for  wear,  the  empty 
sleeve,  the  long  venerable  white  locks,  the 
weather-beaten  cheek,  and  the  expression, 
**  civil  but  sly,"  of  his  bright  blue  eyes,  and 
merry  but  withered  countenance.  A  pause 
had  ensued  in  their  **  country  cracks,"  when 
Jem  the  keeper,  a  coxcomb  in  his  way,  pulled 
out  his  handsome  watch  and  seala  with  the 
self-satisfied  air  that  betokens  a  new  acquisi- 
tion, and  starting  as  he  proclaimed  the  hour, 
declared  "that  he  could  not  stay  another 
minute  for  that  wild  chap,  Joe  Appleton.  He 
must  be  going  home ;  and  if  the  mad  Miller 
called  at  the  Rose,  they  must  tell  him  that  he 
had  waited  till  he  could  wait  no  longer,  and 
was  gone.  He  could  not  tell  what  was  come 
to  Joe  Appleton.  He  had  not  seen  him  he  did 
not  know  when,  till  the  morning  before,  and 
then  he  made  the  appointment  which  he  had 
broken  now.  He  could  not  imagine  what  was 
come  to  him !" 

"  Pray  were  you  ever  in  love,  Jem  1"  asked 
the  veteran,  laying  his  hand  on  the  keeper's 
shoulder  as  he  passed  him. 

"  In  love  1  Oh  yes ! — No ! — ^I  believe  not 
— I  can't  tell,"  replied  the  keeper,  repenting 
the  frankness  of  his  first  avowal,  and  trying 
to  retract  his  confession. 

**  Stick  to  jour  first  answer,  my  boy,"  said 
the  old  soldier,  **  that 's  the  trae  one.  You 
have  been  in  love  yourself,  and  therefore  can 
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givd  a  shrewd  ffiiess  at  what  aila  Joe  Apple- 
ton*    The  poor  lad  *8  in  love  too.'* 

**  Ay,  with  pretty  Kate  of  the  Nnraeiy  eor- 
ner/'  quoth  mine  hostess. 

**  Her  father  says  she 's  to  marry  long  Peter 
Hodges,"  replied  mine  host  **  Bat  in  heaven*8 
name  what's  thatt"  added  he,  interrupting 
himself,  and  going  towards  the  door,  at  which 
some  one  was  knocking  with  a  most  prodigious 
din.  **  Who 's  that  beating  at  the  good  oak 
panels  as  if  he  would  beat  them  out  t"  con- 
tinued the  astonished  landlord,  andoin|r  the 
lock,  and  admitting  the  clamorous  applicant, 
who  staggered  faintly  towards  the  group  at 
the  fire-place. 

^  Wh^,  Farmer  Hodges !  was  it  you  that 
made  this  clatter  1  I  thought  you  had  been  a 
quieter  body,"  said  the  Pensioner :  "  What  ^s 
the  matter,  man  1  I  did  not  think  it  had  been 
in  him  to  make  so  much  noise.  He  looks 
quite  scared,"  added  the  veteran. 

And  Peter,  his  hair  on  end,  and  his  face 
whiter  than  his  shirt,  sank  into  a  low  wicker 
chair  by  the  fire,  and  began  rockine  himself 
to  and  fro,  as  if  he  were  nursing  a  baby. 

*«  He  looks  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  had 
seen  a  ghost,"  pursued  the  old  man. 

And  Peter  started  and  looked  round  him,  as 
if  he  saw  it  then. 

**  Where  was  it,  lad  1  At  the  Nursery  cor- 
ner?" 

And  Peter's  teeth  chattered  at  the  sound. 

**  Ah,  they  are  sad  things,  those  ghosts," 
continued  the  veteran,  as  Peter,  rejecting  the 
ale  offered  to  him  by  the  host,  and  the  brandy 
tendered  b^  the  hostess,  sank  back  in  his 
wicker  chair,  looking  very  Kkely  to  faint  away. 
**They  are  sad  things,  those  ghosts,"  said 
the  old  man  in  a  sympathising  tone.  **  Better 
not  cross  them!  I  had  my  own  troubles  in 
that  way,  when  I  vras  a  youngster.  Did  you 
never  hear  me  tell  of  it.  Master  Hodges  1* 
If  it  had  not  been  for  that  ghost  which  came 
across  us  when  I  was  upon  guard  in  America, 
I  should  have  saved  General  Prescott  from 
being  taken,  and  have  been  made  a  corporal 
upon  the  spot.  A  corporal !  by  Jove  I  should 
have  been  a  general  myself  by  this  time,  if 
that  confoundml  ghost  story  had  not  come  over 
me  and  stopped  my  preferment.  Ohosts  are 
plaguy  things  any  how,  especially  if  you  cross 
them.^' 

**  What !  did  you  ever  see  a  ghost  in  Amer- 
ica 1  a  real  ghost  t"  said  a  voice  from  behind, 
and  Joe  Appleton,  who  bad  entered  unper- 
ceived  in  the  bustle,  advanced  towards  the 
veteran  ;  «*  a  teal,  actual,  bona  fide  ghost  1" 

**  Why  should  not  I  as  well  as  he !"  replied 
our  scarlet  friend.  Then  looking  at  Joe  more 
closely,  **  Ah !  Ah !  man !  I  see  how  it  is 
now !  you  have  been  playing  the  ghost  yon- 
der yourself,  for  the  saae  of  your  pretty  sweet- 
heart ;"  added  he  in  a  whisper,  regarding  the 

*Vide  wNe  at  the  end  of  the  ilofy. 


miller's  hat,  jacket,  and  trousers,  all  white 
with  the  Hour  of  the  mill,  and  catching  bold 
of  a  bundle  which  he  held  under  bis  arm.  **  I 
see  how  it  is !  And  I  '11  take  care  of  Kate*8 
sheet — ^It  is  her's,  I  suppose  ?"  Joe  nodded. 
**  And  do  you  wipe  the  flour  from  your  face* 
and  go  your  way  with  Jem  the  keeper,  for 
though  yon  body's  well-nigh  stupefied  with 
the  fright,  it's  better  to  run  no  risk.  And 
DOW  they're  getting  him  to  drink  the  brandy, 
what  sense  he  has  will  come  back  again. 
Did  I  see  a  ghost,  boy  1"  pursued  the  old 
roan,  as  he  was  letting  Joe  Appleton  out  of 
the  house-door;  **  Did  1  see  a  ghost  in  Amer- 
ica t  Ay,  just  such  an  one  as  Master  Hodges 
has  seen  tonight !  Just  such  an  one  as  thyself, 
my  lad !  Oct  along  with  ye,  and  leave  me  to 
frighten  long  Peter  out  of  passing  the  Nursery 
comer ;  Kate 's  too  good  and  too  pretty  for 
him,  if  he  were  as  rich  again,"  continued  the 
old  man  to  himself,  as  he  joined  the  luckless 
farmer  (who  sat  still  half  unconscious  by  the 
fire-side)  and  applied  himself  seriously  to  the 
business  of  consolation  and  myslification, 
taking  upon  him  to  compound  two  tumblers 
of  stiff  toddy,  and  so  ordering  his  discourse 
whilst  discussing  them,  that  Peter  left  the 
Rose  more  certain  that  he  had  seen  a  ghost 
than  he  was  when  he  entered  it,  and  declared 
that  he  would  never  pass  the  Nursery  comer 
again  for  love  or  money. 

In  about  a  twelvemonth,  young  Joe  Apple- 
ton of  the  mill  married  the  mason^s  pretty 
daughter  with  the  consent  of  all  parties ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  ups  and  downs  or  life,  which 
they  have  shared  with  their  neighbours,  nei- 
ther of  them  has,  I  believe,  ever  found  cause 
to  repent  their  union.  The  good  old  Pensioner 
is  dead ;  long  Peter  Is  gone  away ;  and  the 
world  is  grown  so  wise,  that  the  very  children 
laugh  at  the  terrors  of  the  Nursery  comer ; 
and  it  would  be  impoasible  for  a  village 
maiden  to  frighten  away  a  disagreeable  lover 
by  a  ghost  stor^  now— even  If  she  had  Mrs. 
Radcliffe's  genius  for  the  romantic  find  the 
horrible. 


NoTi.— The  following  cbamclwinic  end  natlooal 
narrative  contuns  the  Anefioan  veiaion  of  the  Ghost 
•toiy  in  qoflstion.  The  lemarkable  ihcis  attending 
the  capture  of  General  Prescott  are  certainly  tms^ 
beina  atlatted  not  only  by  my  friend  the  veteran,  bat 
oorrobonifed  by  tome  near  relationi  of  that  biave 
oflicer,  who  renumber  the  Moiy  ai  eunvot  in  the 
ftmily.  It  appaen  to  have  been  one  of  ihoee  darioff 
exploiti  which  succeeded  by  their  own  ezeeediag 
boldnea,  and  are  practiotble  only  becauae  they  appear 
impomible.  Certainly  if  the  ooUon  of  a  gnoM  had 
not  ooroe  aeroM  the  Enslith  lentinal,  the  Amerkan 
adventorsis  would  have  had  the  woisl  of  die  fiay. 


Csptwrt  tj  aRn*  Ufa* 
M  A  nay,  tDgHher  mA 
rhugtwft  ay  a  P"f|f  9 
tm  Wm.  Barton.  Jahr 


9.1777. 

In  the  month  of  November,  17T6»  Ma^  General 
Lm  wai  aorpriied  and  taken  priaooer  fay  a  detach- 1 
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niMit  of  Britkh  troopi.-^WUh  a  view  to  procure  the 
•zchanie  of  that  yalaable  oflicer*  Wilimm  Bertan, 
then  a  Kl^jor  in  the  Rhode-Island  line,  in  the  Mrvice 
of  the  oMiinenial  Congrsi  and  one  of  the  roost  dar- 
ing and  nalnotic  soldiera  of  the  revoloiioa.  projeded 
tha  bokiarKl  adveDtitrous  expedition,  which  is  the 
Bttbieet  of  the  following  narrative^ 

Baae  months  elapsed,  after  the  capcnre  of  General 
Lee,  befiifitf  an  opportunity  oflfored  of  efiecting  the 
ol^ecl  which  Mi^or  Barton  had  in  view.  In  the 
month  following  that  of  the  capture  of  General  Lee, 
the  eoemf  took  ponession  of  the  islands  of  Rhode- 
Island,  Ciioonicut,  and  Prudenoe.  Major  Bariofi  was 
then  statiooed  at  Tiverton ;  and  for  some  nwnfhs  an- 
ZMusiy  watched  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  with  but 
foeble  prospect  of  obtaining  the  opportunity  he  desirsd. 
At  length,  on  the  SOlh  June,  ITH,  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Como,  who  made  his  escape  from  the  British,  was 
aeiaed  by  some  of  the  American  troops,  and  carried  to 
Major  darton's  quartan.  Major  Barton  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  inquire  respecting  the  dis- 
position of  the  British  force*.  Coffin,  on  examination, 
otafed  that  General  Prescott  had  established  his  head- 
qoarten  on  the  west  side  of  Rhode-Island,  and  de- 
scribed minutely  the  situation  of  the  house  in  which 
be  resided,  which  he  said  was  owned  by  a  Mr.  Paring. 
His  aeeooot  wos  a  few  days  afterwards  corroborated 
by  a  deserter  from  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. — M^r 
Barton  was  now  confirmed  in  his  belief  of  the  prac* 
lioabilily  of  efleoting  his  fovou  rite  object — but  serious 
obsiaelss  wera  first  to  be  encountered  and  removed. 
— Neitfier  his  troops  nor  their  commander  had  been 
long  taoied  to  service;  and  the  intended  enterprise 
waa  of  a  nature  as  novel  as  it  was  hazardous.  Be- 
iddes,  Mnpr  Barloo  wm  aware  that  the  undertaking, 
dwald  it  prove  unsuccessful,  would  be  pronounced 
fMh  and  anadvised,  and  in  its  oonseoiiences,  thonah 
his  lifo  shoold  be  preserved,  would  oe  followed  by 
degradation  and  disgrace.  Moreover,  to  involve  in 
the  ponseooencfls  of  an  enterprise,  devised  and  under- 
taken wilfiout  pravKMis  consultation  with  his  superiors 
in  rank,  the  interest  and  perhaps  the  lives  of  a  portion 
of  his  brave  eouatrymen,  was  a  subject  that  excited 
rafiaetions  calculated  to  damp  the  ardour  and  appal 
tha  courage  of  the  bravest  minds.  Still,  however, 
Qpon  roatore  rafiection,  aided  by  a  consciousness  that 
his  only  motive  wss  the  interest  of  his  country,  he 
renlvod  to  bawd  his  reputation  and  life  in  the  at- 
tempt 

Tm  regiment  to  which  Major  Barton  was  attached 
was  Bimmanded  by  Colonel  Stanton,  a  respectable 
and  wealthy  former  in  Rhode-Island,  who  in  tne  spirit 
of  the  limes,  had  abandoned  the  culture  of  his  fsrm, 
and  the  cara  of  his  fomiiy,  and  put  at  hazard  his  pro- 
perty and  his  life,  in  defence  of  his  country.  To  this 
gentleman  M%ior  Barton  communicated  his  plan,  and 
•olid  ted  permiision  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Colonel 
Stantoo  readily  authorised  him  **  to  attack  the  enemy 
when  and  where  he  pleased.'*  Several  officen  in  the 
confidence  of  Major  Barton  were  then  selected  from 
the  ragiment  for  the  intended  expedition,  on  whose 
eUUtiee  and  bravery  he  could  raly :  these  wera  Cap- 
lain  Samuel  Philips,  Lieutenant  James  Porter,  Lieu- 
letmot  Joshua  Baboock,  Ensign  Andrew  Stanton,  and 
John  Wilcox,  (Capt.  —  Adams  subsequently  volun- 
teered his  services,  and  took  an  active  port  in  the  en- 
terprise.) These  gentlemen  were  informed  by  Major 
Barton  that  be  had  in  contemplation  an  enterpnae 
which  would  be  attended  with  great  personal  hazard 
to  hinnelf  and  his  nssociarn;  but  wnich,  if  sucreea 
attended  it,  would  be  productive  of  much  advantage 
to  the  country.  Its  particular  object,  he  stated,  would 
be  seasonably  disclosed  to  them.  It  was  at  their  op- 
tion to  acoef4  or  decline  his  invitation  to  share  with 
liim  in  the  dangers,  and,  as  he  trusted,  in  the  glory 
that  would  atlend  the  undertaking.  The  penonal 
bravery  of  M^r  Barton  had  been  previoualy  tested ; 
and  such  was  the  esteem  and  confidence  which  he 
h«d  acqtured  amoiqpt  the  oAioeri  under  hie  command. 


that  without  insisting  upon  a  previous  developement 
of  his  plans,  his  proposal  was  immediately  accepted. 
— ^M^ior  Barton  experienced  more  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing the  neceasary  number  of  boats,  as  there  were  but 
two  in  the  vicinity.  But  this  difficulty,  though  it 
caused  a  few  days*  delay,  was  at  length  oDviaied,  and 
five  whale-boats  were  procured  and  equipped  for  ser^ 
vice.  M^jor  Berton  had  pnrpoaely  postponed  procur- 
ing the  necesnry  number  of  men  until  the  last  toxh 
raent,  from  an  apprehension  that  their  earlier  selection 
might  excite  suspicion,  and  defeat  the  object  of  their 
enterprise.  Desirous  that  his  little  band  might  be 
composed  entirely  of  volunteers,  the  whole  regiment 
was  now  ordered  upon  parade.  In  a  short  but  ani- 
mated address,  Maior  Barton  informed  the  soldien 
that  he  had  projected  an  expedition  against  the  enemy, 
which  could  be  eflected  only  by  the  heroism  and 
bravenr  of  those  who  should  attend  him ;  that  he  de- 
sired tne  voluntary  assistance  of  about  forty  of  their 
number,  and  directed  those  **  who  would  hazard  their 
lives  in  the  enterprise  to  advance  two  paces  in  front.*' 
Without  one  exontitm  or  a  tnomenVs  hetitation  the 
wkoU  regiment  advanced. — Major  Barton.  aAcr  be- 
stowing upon  the  troops  the  applause  they  merited, 
and  suiting  that  he  required  the  aid  of  but  a  small 
portion  of  their  number,  commenced  upon  the  right, 
and.  passing  along  the  lines,  selected  from  the  regi- 
ment to  the  nomwr  of  thirty-six,  those  who  united  lo 
bravery  and  discipline  a  competent  knowledge  of  sea- 
manship for  the  management  of  the  boats.  Having 
thus  obtained  an  adequate  number  of  officen  and 
men,  and  every  thine  being  raady,  the  party  on  the 
4th  of  July.  1777.  embarked  from  Tiverton  for  Bristol. 
While  crossing  Mount  Hope  Bay,  there  arose  a  severa 
storm  of  thunder  and  rein,  which  separated  three 
boats  Ifom  that  of  their  ramraander.  The  boat  con- 
taining Major  Barton,  and  one  other,  arrived  at  Bristol 
soon  after  midnight  Major  Barton  proceeded  to  the 
quarters  of  the  commanding  officer,  where  he  found 
a  deserter  who  had  just  made  his  escape  from  the 
enemy  at  Rhode-Island.  From  this  man  he  learned 
that  tnere  had  been  no  alteration  for  the  last  few  davs 
in  the  position  of  the  British.  On  the  morning  of  the 
5th,  the  remaining  boats  having  arrived.  Major  Barton 
and  his  officen  went  to  Hog  Island,  not  tar  distant 
from  Bristol,  and  within  view  of  Uie  British  encamj|>- 
ment  and  shipping.  It  was  at  this  place  I  hat  he  dia- 
closed  to  his  cfiicerB  the  particular  object  of  ihe  en- 
terprise, his  reasons  for  attempting  it,  and  the  part 
each  was  to  perform.  Upon  reconnoitring  the  pon- 
tion  of  the  enemy,  it  was  thought  impracticable,  with- 
out great  hazard  of  captnre,  to  proceed  directly  from 
Bristol  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  general.  It 
was  determined,  therefore,  to  make  Warwick  Nedii,  a 
place  opposite  to  the  British  encam^ent,  but  at  a 
greater  oistance  than  Bristol,  the  point  from  which 
they  should  deport  immediately  ifbr  Rhode-Island. 
The  most  inviolable  secrecy  was  enjoined  upon  his 
officen  by  Major  Barton,  and  the  party  returned  to 
Bristol. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  about  nine  o'clock  the 
little  squadron  again  aailed,  and,  crossing  Naraganaet 
Bay,  landed  on  Warwick  Neck.  On  the  7ih,  the  wind 
changing  to  E.  N.  E.  brought  on  a  storm,  and  retarded 
their  plan.  On  the  9th,  the  weather  being  pleasant, 
it  was  determined  to  embariL  for  the  Island.  The 
boata  were  now  numbered,  and  the  place  of  every 
officer  and  soldier  aseigned.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  Mig'or  Barton  assembled  his  party  oround 
him,  and  in  an  address,  in  which  were  mingled  the 
leeiings  of  the  soldier  and  the  man,  he  diMlosed  to 
them  the  object  of  the  enterprise.  He  did  not  otiempt 
to  conceal  the  danger  and  difficultiea  that  would  in- 
evitably attend  the  undertaking :  nor  did  he  forget  to 
remind  them,  that  should  their  efforts  be  ful lowed  by 
success,  they  would  be  entitled  to.  and  would  receive, 
the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  their  country — **  It 
IS  probable,**  said  he,  **  mat  some  of  us  roav  not  sa^• 
Vive  the  daring  attempt ;  but  I  ask  you  to  nazard  iv> 
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danger*  wUeh  will  not  be  tkand  wiifa  yon  bv  yt 
oomoHndcr;  and  I  pbdgv  voo  nif  boiMNir.  ihnt  in 
eveiy  difficulty  and  dnsar  IwUl  laka  iha  laad."  Ha' 
racei%'ed  the  ■'»»"*H'«'^  and  onaDimoiiB  aaoianca  of 
the  whole  party,  diat  th^  woald  fiillow,  wherever 
tfieir  beloved  commander  iboald  lead  them.  Major 
Barton  then  reminding  them  how  moch  the  soooen 
of  the  enterprwe  depended  apoo  their  atrict  attention 
to  ordera,  directed  that  each  individoal  ahonid  eonfine 
himself  to  hia  particular  aeat  in  the  boat  amigned  him. 
and  that  not  a  vyilable  ihould  be  uttered  by  any  one. 
He  inatrocted  tnem.  aa  they  rtf^uded  their  cfaaiiBCter 
a*  potrioia  and  aoldieiB,  tnat  m  the  hoar  of  danger 
they  sboold  be  firm,  collected,  and  resolved  icarlemly 
to  encounter  the  dangeia  and  difficultiea  that  might 
aarail  them.  He  concluded  by  oflerina  hia  fervent 
petition  to  the  Graat  King  of  .4nnjea,  tnat  he  would 
amila  upon  their  intend«l  enterpriae,  and  crown  it 
with  auccem.  The  whole  party  now  proeeeded  to 
the  thora  —  Major  Barton  had  raaaon  to  amirefaend 
that  be  must  be  discovered  in  bis  pamage  irom  the 
main  to  Rhode-Island,  by  some  of  the  raips  of  war 
that  la^  at  a  small  diatance  from  the  shore.  He  there- 
Sote  directed  the  commanding  officer  of  the  port  at 
Warwick  Neck,  that  if  he  heard  the  report  of  three 
distinct  muskets,  to  send  the  boats  to  the  north  end  of 
Prudence  Island  to  his  aid.  The  whole  party  now 
took  possession  of  the  boats  in  the  manner  directed. 
That  which  contained  Major  Barton  was  poated  in 
iWmt,  with  a  pole  about  ten  feet  long  in  her  stem,  to 
the  end  of  which  was  attached  a  handkerchief,  in 
order  that  his  boat  might  be  diatinguisbed  from  the 
others,  that  none  might  go  before  it.  In  this  manner 
they  proceeded  between  the  islands  of  Prudence  and 
Patience,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  seen  by  the 
shipping  of  the  enemy  that  hiy  off  againat  Hope  Isl- 
ana.— While  passing  the  north  end  of  Prudence  Isl- 
and, they  heord  from  the  sentinels  on  board  the  ship- 
ping of  the  enemy  the  cry  of  **  all  *s  well."  As  they 
approached  the  shore  of  Rhode  Island,  a  noise  like 
the  running  of  horses  was  heard,  which  threw  a  mo- 
mentary consternation  over  the  minds  of  the  whole 
party;  out  in  strict  conibrmity  to  the  orders  issued, 
not  a  word  was  spoken  by  any  one.  A  moment's  re- 
flection satisfied  Major  Barton  of  the  utter  impossibil- 
ity that  his  designs  could  be  known  by  the  enemy, 
and  he  pushed  bcldly  for  the  there.'  Approhensive 
that  if  discovered  the  enemy  might  attempt  to  cut  off 
his  retreat,  Major  Barton  ordered  one  man  to  remain 
in  each  boat  and  be  prepared  for  departure  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning.  The  remainder  of  the  party  landed 
without  delay.  The  reflections  of  Mcyor  Barton  at 
this  interesting  moment  were  of  a  nature  the  most 
painful.  The  lapae  of  a  lew  hours  would  place  him 
m  a  situation  in  the  higheat  degree  gratifyina  to  hia 
ambition,  or  overwhelm  him  in  the  ruin  in  which  his 
rashnew  would  involve  him.  In  the  solemn  silence 
of  the  night,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  enemy,  he 
paused  a  moment  to  consider  a  plan  which  had  been 
prcnRcted  and  matured  amidst  the  bustle  of  a  campb 
and  in  a  place  of  safety.  The  night  was  excessively 
dark ;  and  a  stranger  to  the  country,  his  sole  reliance 
upon  a  direct  and  expeditious  movement  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  British  General,  so  essential  to  success, 
rested  upon  the  imperfect  information  he  had  acquired 
fiom  deserters  from  the  enemy !  Should  he  surprise 
and  secure  General  Prescott,  he  was  aware  of  the 
difficulties  that  would  attend  his  conveyance  to  the 
boat ;  the  probability  of  an  early  and  fatal  discovery 
of  hia  design  by  the  troops  on  tne  island ;  and  even 
should  he  succeed  in  reaching  the  boats,  it  was  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  alarm  might  be  seasonably 
given  to  the  shipping,  to  [trevent  his  retreat  to  the 
main.  But  regardlpAS  of  circumstances,  which  even 
tfien  would  have  afl()rded  ao  apology  for  a  hasty  re- 
treat, he  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  attempt  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  design. 

To  the  head-quarters  of  General  Prescnti,  about  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  the  party,  in  five  divisions,  now 
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inaiicnae.  ITicre  waaadaoroBlHesoaih, 
•cot  sides  of  the  hooM  m  nrhich  b«  tw- 
The  fiiit  divisiBo  wna  ankmd  to  advancA 
o|ion  the  sonih  door,  the  aau— I  on  iba  wesi,  and  the 
third  on  the  aaai.the  femih  logaaid  iha  iaad,«nd  the 
fifth  to  act  on  eaactgeneieB.  la  their  march  th«y 
paaed  the  guard-booae  of  the  enemy,  on  their  lelf, 
ami  on  their  right  a  hooae  ocrapied  by  a  company  of 
cavalry,  far  the  parpose  of  canying  wiAi  aipedtiiao 
theoraenof  thegenenl  tonrnxNepaitaoftha  iaiand. 
On  arriving  at  the  head^ganeia  of  the  encny.  aa  the 
gate  of  the  fiont  yard  waa  opened  they  went  chnl- 
lenged  by  the  sentinel  on  guaid.  TYm»  party  sraa  ai 
the  dialanee  of  aboot  twenty-five  ywrfs  finm  the  acav 
tineU  bat  a  row  of  treea  partiallj  oanenaled  them  Oom 
hia  view,  and  peavented  him  iron  detannining  th«ir 
number.  No  reply  was  made  to  the  challenge  of  the 
sentinel,  and  the  party  proceeded  on  in  silence.  The 
sentinel  again  oemandad,  **WhD  enmea  therat" 
-  rrieoda."  roplied  Barton.  •*  FfiemK"  aaid  thn 
tinel,  **  advance  and  give  the  eonaiefaiga.** 

Major  Barton,  afieciing  to  be  angiy.  aaid  In  tha 
tinel,  who  waa  now  near  him,  **  D^  yoo,  we  have  no 
countersign — have  you  aeen  any  raocals  tKHsightf* 
and  bdbre  the  sentinel  conld  delennine  the  rharacier 
of  those  who  approached  htm.  Major  Barton  bad 
seized  his  musket,  loU  him  he  w«a  a  pnsoaer.  and 
threatened  in  case  of  noiae  or  resintanre  lo  |Nit  him  to 
iiwtant  death.  The  poor  fellow  waa  ao  terriiSed.  that 
upon  being  demanded  if  his  eeneral  waa  in  the  house, 
he  was,  wt  some  time,  nnable  lo  give  any  answer. 
At  length,  in  a  Altering  voice,  he  replied  that  ha  was. 
By  this  time  each  division  having  taken  its  station, 
the  sooth  door  was  hurst  open  by  the  direction  of 
Major  Barton,  and  tbe  division  there  stationed,  with 
their  commander  at  their  head,  rushed  into  the  head- 
quarters of  the  generak  At  this  critical  noment.  one 
of  the  British  soldiers  eflected  hia  escape  ami  fled  to 
the  qoartera  of  the  main  guard.  Thia  nan  had  no 
article  of  clothing  upon  him  but  a  ahirt.  and  having 
givon  the  alarm  to  the  sentinel  on  duty,  passed  co  to 
the  quartern  of  the  cavalry,  which  was  more  remote 
fiom  the  head-quarteis  of  the  geneial.  The  aentinel 
roused  the  mam  guard,  who  were  instantly  in  arms 
and  demanded  the  cause  of  the  alarm.  He  staled  the 
information  which  bad  been  given  him  by  the  soldier, 
which  appeared  so  incredible  to  the  seijeant  of  the 
Spiard,  thai  he  insisted  he  had  seen  a  ghost  The  sen> 
tmel,  to  whom  the  account  of  his  general's  capture 
appeared  quite  as  incredible  as  to  his  commanding 
omcer,  admitted  that  the  meaenger  was  clothed  in 
white ;  and  after  submitting  to  the  jokea  of  bis  rom> 
panions  as  a  punishment  for  his  credulity,  waa  ordered 
to  resume  his  station,  while  the  retavnder  of  the 
guard  retired  to  their  quarters.  It  was  fortunate  for 
Major  Barton  and  his  bnve  fblk>wers,  that  the  alarm 
given  by  the  soldier  was  considered  groundless.  Had 
me  main  guard  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  relief 
of  their  commanding  general,  his  rescue  certainly,  and 
prolMtbly  the  destruction  of  the  party,  would  have 
been  the  consequence. 

The  first  room  Mf\jor  Barton  entered  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  Poring,  who  positivniy  denied  that  General 
Prescott  was  in  his  house,  lie  next  entered  the  room 
of  his  son,  who  was  equally  obstinate  with  his  father 
in  denying  that  the  General  was  there.  Major  BaN 
ton  then  proceeded  to  other  apartments,  bat  was  tiili 
disappointed  in  the  object  of  his  search.  Aware  that 
longer  delay  might  defect  the  ol^crtof  his  enterprise. 
Major  Barton  resorted  to  stmtngem  to  facilitate  his 
search.  Placing  hintself  at  the  head  of  the  siair-^'ay, 
and  declaring  his  resolution  to  secure  tbe  General 
dead  or  alive,  he  onlered  bis  soldiere  id  set  fira  lo  tbe 
house.  The  soldiers  were  preparing  to  execute  hia 
orders,  when  a  voice  which  Mnjor  Burton  a|  once 
suspected  lobe  the  General's,  demanded  Vi  hat's  the 
matter.  Mi^ur  Barton  rushed  lo  the  apartment  from 
whence  the  \oire  proceeded,  and  discovered  an  el< 
derly  man  just  rising  from  his  bed,  and  dapping  hia 
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iMiDdi  aiKm  hii  tboaldert  demanded  of  him  if  be 
Genimi  Pmoott  He  ftnswered,  **  Yet,  lir."  **  You 
are  vof  priaooer.  then,"  nkl  Miyor  Barton.  **I  ac- 
knowledge that  I  am,"  aaid  the  Geneml.  In  a  mo- 
ment General  Praacott  found  himaelf  half-dieaaed,  in 
the  anna  of  the  aoldiera.  who  hurried  him  from  the 
houae.  In  the  mean  time  M^jor  Barrington.  the  aid 
to  Geneml  Preacoft,  discovering  thai  the  houae  waa 
attacked  by  the  rebeU,  aa  the  enemy  termed  them, 
leaped  the  window  of  hia  bed-chamber,  and  waa  im- 
mediafeljr  aeenred  a  priaoner.  Geneml  Preacott,aup- 
poned  by  Major  Barton  and  one  of  hia  offioen,  and 
attended  by  M^r  Barrington  and  the  aentinel.  pro- 
ceeded, aunounded  by  the  aoldiery,  to  the  ahore. 
Upon  aeeing  the  five  tittle  boata.  General  Preacott, 
who  knew  the  poaition  of  the  Briiiah  ahippine.  ap- 
peared mueh  Gonfoaed,  and  turning  to  Mi^jor  Barton 
inqaired  if  he  commanded  the  party.  On  being  in- 
formed that  he  did,  he  expreaaea  a  nope  that  no  per- 
aonal  ii^juiy  waa  intended  him,  and  Migor  B^tvon 
aaaared  the  General  of  hia  protection  wuie  he  re- 
mained under  hia  oootrol. 

The  General  had  travelled  from  head-qoarten  to 
the  ahora  in  hia  waiatooat,  amall-clothea,  and  alippera. 
A  moment  waa  now  allowed  him  to  complete  hia 
dreea^  while  the  party  were  taking  poaaeaaion  of  the 
hoota  The  General  waa  placed  in  the  boat  with 
Major  Barton,  aa  they  proceeded  for  the  main. 

Hiey  had  not  got  far  from  the  iaiand,  when  the  dia- 
chane  of  ^nnon,  and  three  aky-rockett  gave  the  aig- 
nal  tor  alarm.  It  waa  fortunate  fur  the  party  that  the 
enemy  on  board  the  ahipping  were  ignorant  of  the 
cauaeof  if,who  might  eaaily  luve  cot  <m* their  retreat. 
The  aignal  of  alarm  excited  the  apprehenaiona  of  Ma- 
jor Barton  and  hia  brave  aaaociatea,  and  redoubled 
their  exertkma  to  reach  the  point  of  their  deatioation 
before  they  coold  be  diacovered.  They  aucceeded, 
and  aocm  af)er  day-break  landed  at  Warwick  Neck, 
near  the  point  of  their  departure,  after  an  abaence  of 
AT  kmprg  and  a  half.  « 

General  Preacott  tamed  towarda  the  iaiand,  and 
ofaaerving  the  ahipa  of  war,  remarked  to  Major  Barton, 
'*8ir.  you  have  made  a  bold  puah  to-night'* — **We 
have  been  fortunate,"  replied  the  hero.  An  expreaa 
waa  immediately  aent  forward  to  Mqor  General 
Spencer*  to  Providence,  communicating  the  aucceaa 
whiH)  had  attended  the  enterpriae.  Not  long  af>er- 
waida,  a  coach  arrived,  which  had  been  deapatched 
by  General  Spencer  to  convey  General  Preacott  and 
hia  aid'de'eamp  priaonen  for  Providence.  They  were 
aoooropanied  oy  M^jor  Barton,  who  related  to  Gene- 
ral Spencer,  on  their  arrival,  the  particulan  of  the 
enierpriae,  and  received  from  that  officer  the  moat 

Gteful  acfcoowledgmenta  for  the  aignal  aervicea  he 
I  raodered  hia  countiy. 
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Nkxt  tfi  beauty  to  the  view  over  the  Lod- 
don  at  Aberietgh,  ia  that  from  Lanton  Bridge 
up  aod  down  the  clear  and  winding  Kennet, 
and  thia  present  season  (the  latter  end  of 
April)  is  perhaps  the  time  of  year  which  dis- 
plays to  the  greatest  advantage  that  fine  piece 
of  pastoral  scenery.  And  yet  it  is  a  species  of 
beaatj  difficult  to  convey  to  the  reader.  There 
Is  little  to  deseribe  but  much  to  feel ;  the  sweet 
and  genial  repose  of  the  landscape  harmonizes 
so  completely  with  the  noontide  sunshine  and 
the  soft  balmy  air*  The  river,  bright  and 
glaasy,  glides  in  beautiful  curvea  through  a 
nc4i  valley  of  meadow  land,  the  view  on  one 


side  of  the  bridge  terminating  at  the  distance 
of  a  couple  of  ihiles  by  the  picturesque  town 
of  B.  with  its  old  towers  and  spires,  whilst  on 
the  other  the  stream  aeems  gradually  to  lose 
itself  amongst  the  richly  wooded  and  finely 
undnlating  grounds  of  Lanton  Park. 

But  it  is  in  the  meadows  themselves  that 
the  real  charm  is  to  be  found :  the  fresh  sprout- 
ing grass,  bordered  with  hedge-rows  just  pat- 
ting on  their  tenderest  green,  dotted  with  wild 
patches  of  willow  trees,  and  dumps  of  noble 
elms,  gay  with  the  golden  marsh  mariifold 
and  the  elegant  fritilTary;*  alive  with  bees 
and  butterflies,  and  the  ahining  tribe  of  water 
insects ;  and  musical  with  the  notes  of  a  count- 
less variety  of  birds,  who  cease  singing  or 
whom  we  cease  to  listen  to  (it  comes  exactly 
to  the  same  thing)  the  moment  the  nightingale 
begins  her  matchless  song.  Here  end  there 
too,  farm-houses  and  cottages,  half-hidden  by 
cherry  orchards  just  in  their  fullest  bloom, 
come  cranking  into  the  meadows ;  and  farther 
in  the  distance  chimney  topa  with  curling 
wreaths  of  blue  smoke,  or  groups  of  poplar, 
never  seen  but  near  dwellings,  give  a  rresh 
interest  to  the  picture  by  the  unequivocal  signs 
of  humsn  habitation  and  sympathy. 

In  one  of  the  nearest  of  these  poplar  clumps 
— not  above  half  a  mile  off,  if  it  were  possible 
for  any  creature  except  a  bird  to  pass  the  wide 
deep  ditches  which  intersect  these  water  mea- 
dows, but  which,  by  thridding  the  narrow  and 
intricate  lanes  that  form  the  only  practicable 
route,  M'e  contrive  to  make  nearly  six  times  as 
long;  in  that  island  of  spiral  poplars  and 
gigantic  fruit  trees,  with  one  comer  of  the 
roof  just  peeping  amongst  the  blossomy  cherry 
boughs,  stands  the  comfortable  abode  of  my 
good  friend  Matthew  Shore,  to  whoae  ample 
farm  a  large  portion  of  these  rich  meadows 
forms  an  appendage  of  no  trifling  value. 

Matthew  la  of  an  old  yeomanry  family,  who 
have  a  pedigree  of  their  own,  and  are  as  proud 
of  having  been  for  many  generations  the  he- 
reditary tenants  of  the  owners  of  Lanton  Park, 
as  they  themselves  may  be  of  having  been  for 
more  centuries  than  I  choose  to  mention,  the 
honoured  possessors  of  that  fair  estate.  Ex- 
cellent landlords,  and  excellent  tenants,  both 
parties  sre,  I  believe,  equally  pleased  with  the 
connection,  and  would  no  more  think  of  dis- 
solving the  union,  which  time  and  mutual  ser- 
vice have  cemented  so  closely,  than  of  breaking 
through  the  ties  of  near  relationship ;  although 
my  friend  Matthew,  having  no  taste  for  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  his  genius  for  the  cultivation 
of  land  having  broken  out  in  a  different  line, 
has  devolved  on  his  younger  brother  Andrew 
the  entire  management  and  superintendence  of 
the  farm. 


*  The  country  people  call  thia  beautiful  plant  the 
Turkey-egg  flower,  and  indeed  the  chequered  pend- 
ent bloaaoma  do,  both  in  their  ahape  and  m  their  mot- 
tled tinting,  bear  aproe  teaemblainoe  to  the  dappled 
egga  of  that  ataiely  bird. 
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Matthew  and  Andrew  Shore  are  as  no! ike 
as  two  brothers  well  can  be  in  all  but  their 
strong  manly  aflfectioD  for  each  other,  and  go 
on  together  all  the  better  for  their  dissimilarity 
of  taste  and  character.  Andrew  is  a  blnff 
frank  merry  Benedict,  blest  in  a  comely  bus- 
tliog  wife,  and  five  rosy  children ;  somewhat 
too  loud  and  boisterons  in  his  welcominffs, 
which  come  upon  one  like  a  storm,  but  de- 
lightful in  his  old-fashioned  hospitality  and 
his  hearty  good-humour ;  for  the  rest,  a  good 
master,  a  steady  friend,  a  joyial  neighbour, 
and  the  best  farmer  and  most  sagacious  dealer 
to  be  found  in  the  country  side.  He  must  be 
a  knowing  hand  who  takes  in  Andrew  Shore. 
He  is  a  bold  rider  too,  when  the  fox-bounds 
happen  to  come  irresistiblj  near;  and  is 
famous  for  his  breed  of  cookmg  spaniels,  and 
for  constantly  winning  the  yeomanry  cup  at 
the  B.  coursing  meeting.  Such  is  our  good 
neighbour  Farmer  Shore. 

His  wife  is  not  a  little  like  her  husband ; 
a  laughing,  bustling,  good-humoured  woman, 
famous  for  the  reanng  of  turkeys  and  fatten- 
ing of  calves,  ruling  the  senrants  and  children 
within  doors,  with  as  absolute  a  discretion  as 
that  with  which  he  sways  the  out-door  sceptre, 
and  complaining  occasionally  of  the  power 
she  likes  so  well,  and  which,  with  an  ingrati- 
tude not  uncommon  in  such  eases,  she  is 
pleased  to  call  trouble.  In  spite  of  these 
complaints,  howsYcr,  she  is  one  of  the  hap- 
piest women  in  the  parish,  being  amongst  the 
yerv  few  who  are  neither  troubled  by  poverty 
or  finery— the  twin  pests  of  the  age  and  coun- 
try. Her  expenses  are  those  of  her  grand- 
mother's days ;  she  has  foarteen-shilling  hy- 
son, and  dottbl»-refined  soflpir  for  any  friend 
who  may  drop  in  to  tea,  and  a  handsome  silk 
gown  to  wear  to  Church  on  Sundays.  An 
annual  jaunt  to  Ascot  is  all  her  dissipation, 
and  a  taxed  cart  her  sole  equipage.  Well 
may  Mrs.  Shore  be  a  happy  woman. 

The  only  spot  about  the  place  sacred  from 
her  authority,  is  that  which  I  am  come  to 
Tisit,^the  garden ;  my  friend  Matthew's  ter- 
ritory, in  which  he  spends  all  his  days,  and 
half  his  nights,  and  which,  in  spite  of  his 
strong  fraternal  affection,  he  certainly  loves 
better  than  brother  or  sister,  nephew  or  niece, 
friend  or  comrade;  better  in  short  than  he 
loves  any  thing  else  under  the  sun. 

Matthew  is  an  old  bachelor  of  fif^-five,  or 
thereaway,  with  a  quick  eye,  a  ruddy  cheek, 
a  delightful  benevolence  of  countenance,  a 
soft  voice  and  a  gentle  manner.  He  is  just 
what  he  seems,  the  kindest,  the  most  generous, 
and  the  best-natured  creature  under  the  sun, 
the  universal  friend  and  refuge  of  servants, 
children,  paupers,  and  delinquents  of  all  de- 
scriptions, who  fly  to  him  for  assistance  and 
protection  in  every  emergency,  and  would 
certainly  stun  him  with  their  clamorous  im- 
portunity, if  he  were  not  already  as  deaf  as  a 
post. 


Matthew  is  one  of  the  very  few  deaf  people 
worth  talking  to.  He  is  what  is  becoming 
scarcer  every  day,  a  florist  of  the  first  order, 
and  of  the  old  school,-^ not  exactly  of  Mr* 
Evelyn's  time,*  for  in  the  gardening  of  that 
period,  although  greens  were,  flowers  were 
not,  —  but  of  thirty  or  forty  vears  back,  the 
reign  of  pinks,  tulips,  auriculas,  and  ranun- 
culuses, when  the  time  and  skill  of  the  gar- 
dener were  devoted  to  produce,  in  the  highest 
imaginable  perfection,  a  variety  of  two  or 
three  favoured  tribes.  The  whole  of  this 
large  gaiden,  for  the  potatoes  and  cabbages 
have  been  forced  to  retreat  to  a  nook  in  the 
orchard,  dug  up  in  their  behoof  ;^the  whole 
ample  garden  is  laid  out  in  lon^  beds,  like 
those  in  a  nursery  ground,  fiUea  with  these 
precious  flowers,  of  the  rarest  sorts  and  in 
the  highest  culture ;  and  as  I  have  arrived  in 
the  midst  of  the  hyacinth,  auricula,  and  ane- 
mone season,  with  the  tulips  just  opening,  I 
may  consider  mvself  in  great  luck  to  see  what 
is  called  in  gardening  language,  *'  so  grand  a 
show."  It  is  worth  something  too,  to  see 
Matthew's  delight,  half  compounded  of  vanity 
and  kindness,  as  he  shows  them,  mixed  with 
courteous  offers  of  seedlings  and  offsets,  and 
biographical  notices  of  the  more  curious  flow- 
ers ;  **  How  the  stock  of  this  plant  came  from 
that  noted  florist,  Tom  Bonham,  the  B.  taylor, 
commonly  called  tippling  Tom,  who  once  re- 
fused fifty  guineas  tor  Uiree  anriculas!  and 
how  this  tulip  was  filched  "  (Matthew  tells 
this  in  a  particularly  low  and  confidential 
tone)  ^*  from  a  worthy  merchant  of  Rotterdam, 
by  an  honest  skipper  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
abstracted  the  root,  but  left  five  pounds  in  the 
place  of  it,  and  afterwards  made  over  the  bar- 
gain for  a  couple  of  pounds  more,  just  to  pay 
him  for  the  grievous  bodily  fear  which  he  had 
undergone  between  the  time  of  this  adventure, 
for  there  waa  no  telling  how  the  Burgomaster 
might  relish  the  bargain,  and  his  embarication 
in  the  good  schooner,  the  Race-horse  of  Liver- 
pool." 

Perhaps  the  tulips,  especially  this  pet  root, 
are  on  tne  whole  Matthew's  favourites ;  but 
he  is  a  great  man  at  pink  shows  and  melon 
feasts ;  and  his  carnations,  particularly  those 
of  a*  sort  called  «*the  Mount  Etna,"  which 
aeldom  comes  to  good  in  other  hands,  as  re- 

fularly  win  the  plate  as  Andrew's  greyhonode. 
t  is  quite  edifying  to  hear  him  run  over  the 
bead-roll  of  pink  names,  from  Cleopatra  to 
the  Glory  of  New  York.  The  last^mention- 
ed  flowers  sre  precisely  my  object  to-day; 
for  I  am  come  to  beg  some  of  his  old  plants, 
to  the  great  endangermont  of  my  character 
as  a  woman  of  taste,  I  having,  sooth  to  say, 
no  judgment  in  pinks,  except  preferring  those 
which  are  full  of  bloom,  in  which  quality 
these  old  roots,  which  he  was  about  to  fling 

*  See  note  at  the  end  of  the  •keich  for  a  moit  euri- 
oaa  aocDont  of  the  gaideitf  roood  London  in  IM. 
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away,  anil  which  he  is  Rfiving  me  with  a  civil 
reluctance  to  put  any  thing  so  worthless  into 
ixiT  garden,  greatly  excel  the  young  plants  of 
wmch  he  is  so  proud. 

Notwithstanding  his  love  for  his  own  names, 
some  of  which  are  fantastical  enoYigh,  Matthew 
wages  fierce  war  against  the  cramp  appella- 
tions, whether  of  geraniums  or  of  other  plants, 
introduced  latterly,  and  indeed  against  all  new 
flowers  of  every  sort  whatsoever,  comprehend- 
ing  them  all  under  the  general  denomination 
of  trash.  He  contrives  to  get  the  best  and 
the  rarest,  notwithstanding,  and  to  make  them 
blow  better  than  any  body,  and  I  would  lay  a 
wager— Ay,  I  am  right !  the  rogoe !  the  rogue ! 
What  is  Uiat  in  the  window  but  the  cactus 
speciosissimus,  most  splendid  of  flowers,  with 
ita  large  ruby  cup  and  its  ivory  tassels  t  It  is 
not  in  oloom  yet,  but  it  is  showing  strong  and 
coming  fast.  And  is  not  that  fellow  the  scar- 
let potentilta  1  And  that  the  last  fachsia  ? 
And  is  there  each  a  plant  in  the  county  as 
that  newest  of  all  the  new  cameliasl  Ah 
the  rogue !  the  rogue !  He  to  abuse  my  ge- 
raniums, and  call  me  new-fangled,  with  four 
plants  in  his  windows  that  mieht  challenge 
the  horticultural !  And  when  I  laugh  at  him 
about  it,  he  Ml  pretend  not  to  hear,  and  follow 
the  example  of  that  other  great  deaf  artist 

•*  Who  ihiAad  his  trumpet  and  only  took  mafi:" 

Ah  the  rogue !  the  rogue !  To  think  that 
fickleness  should  be  so  engrafted  in  man^s 
nature,  that  even  Matthew  Shore  is  not  able 
to  resist  the  contagion,  but  must  fall  a  flirting 
with  cactnsses  and  camelias— -let  the  pinks 
and  tulips  look  to  it !    The  rogue !  the  rogue ! 

If  the  fickleness  of  man  were  my  first 
thought,  the  desire  to  see  the  camelia  nearer 
was  the  second ;  and  Mrs.  Shore  appearing  in 
the  porch  with  her  clean  white  apron  and  tier 

I  pleasant  smile,  I  followed  her  through  a  large, 
ightsome,  brick  apartment,  the  common  room 
of  the  famil;^ ,  where  the  ample  hearth,  the 
great  chaira  in  the  chimney-corner,  defended 
from  ^  draughts  by  green  stuff  curtains,  the 
massive  oak  tables,  the  tall  japanned  clock, 
and  the  huge  dresser  laden  with  pewter  dishes 
as  bright  as  silver,  gave  token  of  rustic  com- 
fort and  opulence.  Ornaments  were  not  want- 
ing. The  dresser  was  also  adorned  with  the 
remains  of  a  long-preserved  set  of  tea-china, 
of  a  light  rambling  pattern,  consisting  of  &ve 
caps  and  seven  saucers,  a  tea-pot,  neatly 
mended,  a  pitcher-like  cream  jug,  cracked 
down  the  middle,  and  a  sugar  bason  wanting 
a  handle ;  with  sundry  odd  plates,  delf,  blue, 
and  white,  brown-edged,  and  green-edged » 
scalloped  and  plain ;  and  last  and  choicest 
with  a  grand  collection  of  mugs — always  the 
&vourite  obiect  of  housewifely  vanity  in  every 
rank  of  rural  life,  from  Mrs.  Shore  of  Lanton- 
Farm,  dowa  lo  her  maid  Debby.  This  ool- 
teetimi  was  of  m  partieolarly  ambitious  natura 
It  filled  a  row  azid  a  half  of  the  long  dresser. 


graduated  according  to  size,  like  books  1n  a 
library,  the  gallons  ranking  as  folios,  the  half- 
pints  ranging  ss  duodecimos.  Their  number 
made  me  involontanly  repeat  to  myself  two 
lines  from  Anstey's  inimitable  Pleader's  Gntde, 
meant  to  ridicule  the  fictions  of  the  law,  but 
here  turned  into  a  literal  truth : 

**  Fint  count's  for  that  with  diven  jufi, 
To  wit,  twelve  pots,  twelve  cups,  twelve  mags  ;** 

but  these  jugs  were  evidently  not  meant  to  be 
profaned  by  the  **  certain  vulgar  drink  called 
toddy,'*  or  any  other  drink.  Half  a  dozen 
plain  white  ones,  rather  out  of  condition, 
which  stood  on  a  side-table,  were  clearly  the 
drudges,  the  working  mugs  of  the  family. 
The  ornamental  species,  the  drone  mugs  hung 
on  nails  by  their  handles,  and  were  of  every 
variety  of  shape,  colour,  and  pattern.  Some 
of  the  larger  ones  were  adorned  with  portraits 
in  medallion — Mr.  Wilberforce,  Lord  Nelson, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Charles  Fox. 
Some  were  gay  with  fiowers  not  very  like 
nature.  Some  had  landscapes  in  red,  and  one 
a  group  of  figures  in  yellow.  Others  again, 
and  these  were  chiefly  the  blues,  had  patterns 
of  all  sorts  of  intricacy  and  involution  without 
any  visible  meaning.  Some  had  borders  of 
many  colours ;  and  some,  which  looked  too 
genteel  for  their  company,  had  white  cameos 
relieved  on  a  brown  ground.  Those  drinking 
vessels  were  full  of  the  antique  elegance  and 
grace.  I  stood  admiring  them  when  Mrs. 
Shore  called  me  into  the  parlour,  where  the 
plant  I  wished  to  see  was  placed. 

The  parlour — Oh,  how  incomparably  in- 
ferior to  the  kitchen ! — was  a  little  low,  square, 
dark  box,  into  which  we  were  shut  by  a  door, 
painted  black,  dimly  lighted  by  a  casement 
window,  quite  filled  by  the  superb  camelia, 
and  rendered  even  more  gloomy  by  a  dark 
paper  of  reds  and  greens,  with  an  orange  bor- 
der. A  piece  of  furniture  called  a  beaufette, 
open  ana  displaying  a  collection  of  glass- 
ware, almost  eaual  to  the  pewter  for  age  and 
brightness,  to  ttie  mugs  for  variety,  ana  to  the 
china' for  joinery,  a  shining  round  mahogany 
table,  and  six  hair-bottomed  chairs,  really 
seemed  to  crowd  the  little  apartment ;  but  it 
was  impossible  to  look  at  any  thing  except  the 
splendid  plant,  with  its  dark  shining  leaves, 
and  the  pure,  yet  majestic  blossoms  reposing 
on  the  aeep  yerdure,  as  a  pearly  coronet  on 
the  glossy  locks  of  some  yonng  beauty.  Ah ! 
no  wonder  that  the  pinks  are  a  little  out  of 
favour,  or  that  Matthew  stands  smiling  there 
in  utter  oblivion  of  striped  tulip  or  streaked 
carnation  !  such  a  plant  as  this  would  be  an 
excuse  for  forgetting  the  whole  yegetable 
creation,  and  my  good  friend  Matthew  (who 
always  contrives  to  hear  the  civil  things  one 
says  of  bis  fiowers,  however  low  one  may 
speak,  and  who  is  perfectly  satisfied  by  my 
admiration  on  the  present  occasion^  has  just 
made  me  almost  as  happy  as  himaeUy  by  pro- 
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mistng  to  rear  me  one  of  the  same  sort,  after 
a  method  of  hie  own  diseoTerincr,  which  he 
assures  me  brings  them  to  perfection  twice  as 
fast  as  the  dawdling  modes  of  the  new  school. 
Nothing  like  an  old  gardener  after  all !  ahove 
all  if  he  be  as  kind,  as  enthusiastic,  and  as 
clever,  as  Matthew  Shore. 


NoTK — The  exceedingly^  rnde  itate  of  horticaltural 
KJence  in  England  at  a  time  when  the  mster  ert  of 
dometric  Architectare  wu  perhaps  more  flourishing 
than  at  anyr  period  of  our  nistory,  cannot  be  berter 
illoitrated  than  by  the  loUowing  curious  and  authen- 
tic paper,  read  in  1794  to  the  Antiquarian  Sociptjr.and 
sabaequently  printed,  one  can  hardly  call  it  publmhed, 
in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  **  Archsologia,"  where 
it  has  lain  moat  honourably  buried  amongst  **  Essays 
on  the  Venta  Icenonim,**  sjtd  "  Letters  on  the  Puney 
Horn,"  for  these  thirty  yrean.  (N.  B.  The  copy  of  that 
venerable  qoarto  in  which  I  discovered  it  was  still  un- 
cat)  {'insert  it  here  because  I  think  my  readen  will 
be  as  much  amused  as  I  have  been  at  the  odd  notions 
of  gardening  entertained  by  our  ancestora,  especially 
by  the  green-houses  built  in  the  shade,  and  the  rabbit 
warren  in  the  midst  of  the  flower  gardens.  What 
would  the  Horticultural  Society  say  to  such  doings? 

'*  A  short  account  of  aeveral  gardens  near  London, 
with  remarks  on  some  particulars  wherein  ihey  excel 
or  are  deficient,  upon  a  view  of  them  in  December, 
1691.  Communicated  to  the  Society  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hamilton,  Vice  President,  from  an  original  MS.  in  his 
possevion. 

"  1.  Hampton  Court  Garden  is  a  large  plot,  envi- 
roned with  an  iron  palisade  round  alx>ut  next  the 
Park,  laid  all  in  walks,  grass-plots  and  borders.  Next 
to  the  house,  some  flat  and  broad  beds  are  set  with 
narrow  rows  of  dwarf  box,  in  figures  like  lace  pa^ 
terns.  In  one  of  the  lesser  gardens  is  a  large  green- 
house divided  into  several  rooms,  and  all  of  them  with 
stoves  under  them,  and  fire  to  keep  a  perpetual  heet 
In  these  there  are  no  orange,  or  lemon  trees,  or  myr- 
tles, or  any  greens,  but  such  tender  foreign  ones  as 
need  oontinoal  warmth. 

**  2.  Kensington  gardens  are  not  great  nor  abound- 
ing with  fine  pUnts.  The  orange,  lemon,  myrtles,  and 
what  other  trees  they  had  there  in  summer,  were  all 
removed  to  Mr.  Loudon's  and  Mr.  Wise's  green-house 
at  Brompton  Park,  a  little  mile  from  them.  But  the 
walks  and  grass  laid  very  fine,  and  tfiey  were  digging 
np  a  plot  of  four  or  five  acres  to  enlarge  their  garaen. 

*'  3.  The  Queen  Dowager*s  garden  at  Hammersmith 
has  a  good  green-house,  with  a  high  erected  front  to 
the  south  whence  the  roof  lalls  backward.  The 
house  is  well  stored  with  greens  of  common  kinds ; 
but  the  queen  not  being  for  curious  plants  or  flowers, 
they  want  of  the  most  curious  sorts  of  greens,  and  in 
the  garden  there  is  little  of  value  but  wall  trees; 
though  the  gardener  there.  Monsieur  Hermon  Van 
Onine,  is  a  man  of  great  skill  and  industry,  having 
raised  great  numbera  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  l^ 
inoculation,  with  myrtles,  Roman  bayes.  and  other 
greens  of  pretty  shapes,  which  he  has  to  dispose  of. 

"  4.  Beddington  garden,  at  present  in  the  hands  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  but  belonging  to  the  fi^mily  of 
Carew,  has  in  it  the  beat  orangery  in  England.  The 
orange  and  lemon  trees  there  grow  in  the  ground,  and 
have  done  so  near  one  hundred  years,  as  the  garden- 
er, an  aged  man,  said  he  believed.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  them,  the  house  wherein  they  are  being 
above  two  hundred  feet  long;  they  ara  most  of  them 
thirteen  feet  high  and  very  full  of  fruit,  the  gar^ 
dener  not  having  taken  oflT  so  many  flowen  this  last 
summer  as  usually  othera  da  He  said  he  gathered 
oflT  them  at  least  ten  thousand  oranges  this  last  year. 
The  heir  of  the  family  being  but  about  five  yean  of 
age,  the  trustees  take  care  of  the  orangery,  and  this 


year  they  built  a  new  boose  over  them.  There  m 
some  myrflM  growing  among  them,  bat  ther  look  not 
well  for  want  of  trimming.  The  test  of  the  rerdeo 
is  ail  out  of  order,  the  orangery  being  the  garaenet'^ 
chief  care;  but  it  is  capable  of  oehia  made  one  of  the 
best  gardens  in  England,  the  aoil  oetog  very  agree- 
able, and  a  dear  silver  stream  mnning  mrough  it 

**5  Chelsea  Physic  Garden  has  great  variety  of 
plants  both  in  and  out  of  greenhouses.  Their  peieo- 
nial  green  hrdgM  and  rows  of  different  cofoureaberba 
are  very  pretty,  and  so  are  their  banks  set  with  shades 
of  hern  in  the  Irish-stitch  way,  hut  many  plants  of 
the  garden  were  not  in  so  good  oider  as  might  be  ei^ 
pected,  and  as  would  have  been  answerable  to  other 
things  in  it  AAer  I  bad  been  there  I  heard  that  Mr. 
Watts  the  keeper  of  it  was  blamed  for  his  negleet* 
and  that  he  would  be  removed. 

"6.  My  Lord  Ranelagh's  garden  being  but  btely 
made,  the  plants  are  but  small,  but  the  plats,  boitiera, 
and  walks,  are  curiously  kept  and  elegantly  designed, 
having  the  advantage  of  opening  into  Chelsea  Collate 
walks.  The  kitchen  garden  there  lies  very  fine,  with 
walks  and  seats,  one  of  which  being  large  and  co- 
vered was  then  under  the  hands  of  a  curious  painter. 
The  house  is  veiv  fine  within,  all  the  rooms  being 
wainscoted  with  Norway  oak,  and  all  the  ebimneya 
adorned  with  carving,  as  in  the  council  chamber  in 
Chelsea  College. 

**7.  Arlington  Garden  being  now  in  the  hands  of 
my  Lord  of  Devonshire,  is  a  fair  plat,  virith  good  walks 
both  airy  and  shady.  Then  are  six  of  toe  greatest 
earthem  pots  that  are  any  where  else,  being  at  least 
two  feet  over  within  the  edge,  but  they  stand  abroad, 
and  have  nothing  in  ihem  out  the  tree  hoivoke,  an 
indifferent  plant  which  grows  well  enough  in  the 
ground.  Their  green-house  is  very  well  end  their 
green-yard  excels;  but  their  greens  were  not  so  bright 
and  clean  as  farther  off  in  the  conntry,  as  if  they  m* 
fered  something  from  the  smutty  air  of  the  town. 

**  8.  My  Lord  Fancon berg's  Garden  at  Sutton  Court 
has  several  pleasant  walks  and  apartments  in  it;  but 
the  upper  garden  next  the  house  is  too  Irregular  end 
the  bowling-^reen  too  little  to  be  commended.  The 
green-house  is  very  well  made,  bnt  ill  set.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  rooms,  and  very  well  furnished  with 
good  greens;  but  it  is  so  placed  that  the  sun  shines 
not  on  the  plants  in  winter  when  they  most  need  tie 
beams,  the  dwelling-house  standing  betwixt  the  son 
and  it  The  maze  or  wildernesi  there,  is  very  pretty, 
being  set  all  with  greens,  with  a  cypress  arbour  tn 
the  middle  supported  with  a  well-wroueht  timber 
frame ;  of  late  it  grows  thin  at  the  bottom  by  their  let- 
ting the  fir-trees  grow  without  their  reach  undipped. 
The  enckisure.  wired  in  for  white  pheasants  ana  par- 
tridges, is  a  fine  apartment,  especially  in  tomnier 
when  the  bones  of  Italian  bayes  ara  set  out  and  the 
timber  walk  with  vines  on  the  side  is  veiv  fine  when 
the  blew  pels  are-  on  the  pedestals  on  toe  top  of  it 
and  so  is  the  fint  pond  with  the  greeiM  at  the  bead 
of  it 

**9,  Sir  William  Temple  being  lately  gone  lo  live 
at  his  house  in  Famham,  his  garaen  and  green-hoitse 
at  West  Sheen,  where  he  has  lived  of  late  yean,  era 
not  so  well  kept  as  they  have  been ;  many  of  his 
orange-trees  and  other  greens  being  giveo  to  sir  John 
Temple  his  brother  at  East  Sheen,  and  other  gentle- 
men; but  his  greens  that  are  remaining  (being  as  good 
a  stock  as  most  green-houses  have)  are  very  freah  and 
thriving,  the  room  they  stand  in  auittng  well  with 
them,  and  betn^  well  contrived,  if  it  be  no  defect  in 
it  that  the  floor  is  a  foot  at  least  within  the  ground,  as 
is  also  the  floor  of  the  dwelling-hoose.  He  had  au 
tempted  to  have  onnge-treea  to  grow  in  the  ground 
(as  at  Beddington),  and  for  that  purpooe  had  enclosed 
a  oqnare  of  ten  feet  wide,  with  a  low  brick  wall,  and 
sheltered  them  vrith  Pfood,  bat  they  weuJd  not  da 
His  orange-trees,  in  summer,  aland  not  in  any  partieo- 
lar  square  or  enclosure,  under  some  shelter,  as  most 
othen  do,  but  era  disposed  on  pedettala  of  l^ottlalM| 
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none  at  «qml  diiuinre.  on  a  board  over  agaimt  a 
eouth  wall,  where  are  h»  beat  frnit  and  fiurest  walk. 
*•  10,  Sir  Henry  Capell'i  Garden  at  Kew.  haa  as 
cariotMi  icnwna,  and  is  an  well  kept  tm  nny  about  Lon> 
don.  Hie  two  Lfentiscoa  ireea  (for  which  he  paid 
lorlf  poanda  h»  Verspht)  are  aaid  to  be  the  beat  in 
Kneland,  not  only  of  i  heir  aort  bat  of  ftreem.  He  haa 
ibar  white  atriped  hulliea,  about  four  feet  above  their 
caaee.  kept  round  and  regular,  which  onat  him  live 

Cnd«  a  tree  this  lost  year,  and  eix  lauruBtinnaen  he 
,  with  large  round  equal  heads,  which  ere  very 
flnwery.  and  make  a  fine  show.  His  oningo  trees  and 
tilher  choice  greens  Hand  out  in  summer  in  two  vimlks, 
ataint  iciiirteen  feet  wide,  encltised  wiih  a  timber 
frame  ahimt  seven  feet  high,  and  set,  with  silver  firs 
hedge»wise.  which  are  as  high  as  the  frame,  and  this 
to  secure  them  from  wind  and  tempeat,  and  sometimes 
Oora  the  scorching  sun.  His  terrace-walk,  bare  in 
tlui  middle,  and  grass  on  either  side,  with  a  hedge  of 
roe  on  one  side  next  a  low  wall,  and  a  row  of  dwarf 
irees  on  the  other,  shows  very  fine,  and  so  do  from 
thence  his  yew^hedges  wilh  trees  of  the  same,  at 

STml  distanoft.  kept  m  pretty  shapes  with  tonsure. 
IS  flowers  and  fruits  are  of  the  beat,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  which  two  parallel  walls,  about  iotirteen  feet 
high,  were  now  raised  and  almost  finished.  If  the 
groimd  were  not  a  Ittile  irregular,  it  wooid  etc^  in 
other  pomis  as  well  as  in  furniture. 

■*  U.  Sir  Stephen  Fox's  Garden  at  Chiswick,  being 
but  of  five  years'  standing,  is  brought  to  great  perfect 
Hon  (or  the  time.  It  excels  Irir  a  fair  gravel-walk  be- 
twixt two  yew-hedges  with  rounds  arid  spines  of  the 
same,  all  under  smooth  tonsure.  At  the  far  end  of 
this  garden,  are  two  mvrtle  hedgM  that  cross  the  gar- 
den ;  the^r  are  about  three  feet  high,  and  coveren  in 
winter  with  painted  board  coses.  The  «ther  gardens 
are  full  of  flowers  and  satletinfr.  and  the  walls  welt 
clad.  The  green-house  is  well  built,  well  set,  and 
well  ftimiahed. 

•*  1*21  Sir  Thomas  Cook's  Garden  at  Hackney  is  very 
large,  and  not  so  fine  at  present,  becatise  of  his  intend- 
ing to  be  at  three  theusand  |«>unds  charge  with  it  this 
next  smiuner,  as  hia  gardener  aaid.  There  are  two 
green-hoasee  in  it,  but  the  greens  are  not  exlmoidi- 
iiary.  fur  one  of  the  rooft  being  made  a  receptacle  (or 
water,  overcharged  with  weight,  fell  down  lost  year 
upon  tile  greens,  and  made  a  great  destruction  among 
Ifte  trees  and  pola.  la  one  part  of  it  is  a  warren  cun- 
feitntns  ahmit  two  acres,  very  full  of  coneys,  though 
there  was  bat  a  couple  put  in  a  few  years  since. 
There  w  a  pond  or  mote  round  about  them,  and  nn 
the  onftide  of  that  a  brick  wall  (bur  feet  high,  both 
which  I  think  will  not  keep  them  within  their  com- 
pasa.  'Iliere  is  a  large  fish-pond  lying  on  the  south  to 
a  brick  wall,  which  is  finely  clad  with  philarea. 
Water  brought  from  far  in  pipes  furnishea  his  several 
ponds  as  thev  want  it. 

**  13  Sir  JiMtiah  Childs^s  plantations  of  walnut  and 
other  trees,  at  Wan^tpad,  are  much  more  worth  seeing 
than  his  gardens,  which  are  but  indiflcrent.  Besides 
the  great  number  of  fruit  trees,  he  has  planted  his  en- 
dosurea  with  ^reat  regularity:  he  has  vast  numbers  of 
elnts.  ashes,  limes,  &c.,  planted  in  rows  on  Epping 
Forest.  Be(()re  his  outgafe,  which  is  above  twelve- 
score  distance  from  his  house,  are  two  laree  fish-ponds 
on  the  foreNt  in  the  way  from  his  house,  with  trees  on 
either  side  lying  betwixt  them ;  in  the  middle  of  either 
pnnd  IS  nn  iNland  betwixt  twenty  and  thirty  3rards 
over,  and  in  the  middle  of  each  a  house,  the  one  like 
the  other.  They  are  said  to  be  well  slocked  with  fish, 
and  so  they  hnd  need  to  he  if  they  cost  him  five  thou- 
aand  pounds,  as  it  is  said  they  did ;  os  also  that  hia 
plantatittns  mst  twice  as  much. 

**  U.  Sir  Robert  Clayton  has  great  plantations  at 
Marden  in  Surrey,  in  a  soil  not  very  benign  to  plants, 
bnl  with  great  chnrge  he  forces  nature  to  obey  him. 
Hip  gardena  are  big  enough,  but  strangely  irregular, 
Ilia  chief  walk  not  being  level,  but  rising  in  the  mid- 
dle mud  &lllog  much  more  atone  end  tlun  the  other; 


neither  ia  the  wall  carried  by  a  line  either  on  the  top 
or  sides,  but  runa  like  an  ordinary  park  wall,  built  aa 
the  ground  goea.  He  built  a  good  green-house,  but 
set  it  so  that  the  hills  in  winter  keep  the  sun  from  it, 
so  that  they  place  their  greens  in  a  house  on  higher 
ground,  not  ouilt  (or  that  purpoae.  Hia  dwelling- 
nooae  stands  very  low,  surrounded  with  great  hilla; 
and  yet  they  have  no  water  but  what  ia  forced  from 
a  deep  well  into  a  waterhouse,  where  they  are  fur- 

;  niahed  bv  pipes  at  pleaaure. 

I     "  15.  The  Archbiahop  of  Canterbury's  Garden  at 

•  Lambeth,  has  little  in  it  but  walks,  the  late  Archbi- 
shop not  delighting  in  one,  but  they  are  now  making 
them  better,  and  they  have  already  a  green-house, 
one  of  the  finest  and  costliest  about  the  town.  It  ia 
of  three  rooms,  the  middle  having  a  stove  under  it, 
the  fbresidesof  the  rooms  are  almost  all  glass,  the  roof 
covered  with  lead,  the  whole  port  (to  adorn  the  build- 
ing) rising  gavel-wise  higher  than  the  reat ;  but  it  ia 
placed  so  near  Lambeth  Church  that  the  sun  shines 
most  on  it  in  winter  after  eleven  o'clock;  a  fault 

owned  by  the  gardener  but  not  thought  on  by  the 
contriveia.  Most  of  the  greens  are  oranges  ana  lem- 
one,  which  have  very  large  ripe  fruit  on  them. 

**  16.  Dr.  Uvedale,  of  Enfield,  ia  a  great  lover  of 
plants,  and  having  an  extraordinary  art  in  managing 
them,  is  become  roaster  of  the  greatest  and  choicest 
collection  of  exotic  greens  that  is,  perhaps,  any  where 
in  this  land.  His  greens  take  up  six  or  seven  houses 
or  roomsteads.  His  orange  trees  and  largest  myrtles 
fill  up  his  biggest  hotwe,  and  another  house  is  filled 
wi»h  myrtles  of  a  less  mze,.and  these  more  nice  and 
curious  plants  that  need  cloaer  keeping  are  in  warmer 
rooms,  and  some  of  them  stoved  when  he  thinks  fit. 
His  flowers  are  choice,  his  stock  numerous,  and  hia 
culture  of  them  very  methodical  and  curious ;  but  lo 
speak  of  the  garden,  in  the  whole  it  does  not  lie  fine, 
to  please  the  eye,  his  delight  and  care  lying  more  in 
the  ordering  particular  plants,  than  in  the  pleaaing 
view  and  form  of  his  garden. 

**  17.  Dr.  Tilkiiaon's  Garden  near  Enfield,  is  a  plea- 
surable place  (or  walka,  and  some  good  walls  there 
are  too ;  but  the  tall  aapen  trees,  ana  the  many  ponda 
in  the  heart  of  it  are  not  so  agreeable.  He  baa  two 
homes  (or  greens,  but  had  few  in  them,  ail  the  beat 
being  removed  to  Lambeth.  The  booae  is  moated 
about. 

*'  16.  Mr.  Evelin  has  a  pleasant  villa  at  Deptford, 
a  fine  garden  (or  walks  and  hedges  (pspecially  hia 
holly,  one  which  he  writes  of  in  his  Sytva.)  and  a 
pretty  little  green-house  with  an  indifferent  stock  in 
it.  In  his  garrJen  he  has  four  large  round  Philaneas 
smooth-clipt,  raised  on  a  single  stalk  from  the  ground, 
a  fashion  now  much  used.  Part  of  his  garden  is  very 
woody  and  shaded  for  walking ;  but  his  garden,  not 
bcinff  walled,  has  little  of  the  best  (ruits 

"  19.  Mr.  Watts's  house  and  garden  mhde  near  En- 
field are  new ;  but  the  garden,  for  the  time,  is  very 
fine,  and  large  and  regularly  laid  out.  with  a  (air  fish- 
pond in  the  middle.  He  built  a  green-house  this 
summer,  with  three  rooma.  (somewhat  like  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterboiy's)  the  middle  with  a  stove  under 
it,  and  a  sky-Ii^ht  above,  and  both  of  them  of  glass  on 
the  foreside,  with  shutters  within,  and  the  roof  finely 
covered  with  Irish  slnte.  But  this  fine  house  is  under 
the  same  fault  with  three  before,  (numbers  8, 14, 15): 
they  built  it  in  summer  and  thought  not  of  winter; 
the  dwelling-house  on  the  south  side  interposing  be- 
iwi.xt  the  sun  and  it,  now  when  its  beams  should  re- 
fresh plants. 

**  20.  Brnropton  Park  Garden,  belonging  to  Mr.  Lou- 
don and  Mr.  Wise,  has  a  large  long  green-house,  the 
front  all  glass  and  board,  the  north  side  brick.  Here 
the  king's  greens,  which  were  in  summer  at  Kensing- 
ton, are  placed,  but  thev  take  but  little  room  in  com- 
parison of  their  own.  ^^he]r  garden  is  chiefly  a  nur- 
sery for  all  sorts  of  planta,  of  which  they  are  very 
foil. 
**S1.  Mr  Reyntan's  Garden  at  Endfield,  is  obwrva* 
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bis  far  mf^fng  bat  hn  gntnhontB,  which  he  has  had ' 
ftrauMrveain  Hw  orange,  laakoo,  and  mjrrtle  ti«Mi»  ■ 
M9  M  rail  and  funimhed  ae  anjr  in  caaea.    He  hai  a ' 
layitle  eat  in  shape  of  a  choin,  that  la  at  leaat  ax  fiset 
hifh  fion  the  caae,  bat  the  lower  part  ia  ihia  of 
leftvea.    The  rest  of  the  gaiden  ia  vefjr  ordinary,  and 
oa  die  oalride  of  hia  gorvten  he  has  a  warreo,  which 
mafcei  the  groood  almit  hia  aeat  lie  rudely,  and  aooie* 
liiiMB  the  ooneys  work  nodcr  the  wall  into  the  garden. 

**22.  Mr.  RichardwQ  at  East  Bamet  haa  a  pretty 
gBideo  with  fine  walks  and  good  Aoweis;  but  the 
garden  nut  bein^  walled  aboat,  they  have  leaa  aoa- 
mer  firoit.  yet  are  therefore  the  more  industrioos  in 
managing  the  peach  and  aprient  dwarf  standards, 
winch,  they  aay.  aopply  them  plentifiiUy  with  very 
good  froit  TwTB  is  a  good  fish-pond  in  the  middle 
of  it,  from  which  a  brnd  gravel-walk  leads  to  the 
highway,  where  a  fair  pair  of  braod  gates*  with  a 
narrower  on  either  side,  open  at  the  top  to  look 
throagh  small  bars,  well  wroaght  and  well  painted, 
are  a  great  ornament  to  the  garden.  They  have 
orange  and  lemon  treea*  bat  the  wife  and  son  being 
the  raanageis  of  the  garden  (the  haaband  being  gooty 
and  not  minding  it)  they  caanot  prevail  for  a  houae  for 
them  other  than  a  bam  end. 

23b  Captain  Foster's  Garden  at  Lambeth  has  many 
iositiea  m  it  His  green-houae  is  foil  of  fresh  and 
floorishiog  planta,  and  before  it  is  the  finest  striped 
holly  hedge  that  perhaps  is  ia  England.  He  haa 
many  myrtles^  not  the  greatest  but  of  the  moat  fonci- 
fol  snapes  that  are  any  where  etae.  He  has  a  frame 
walk  of  timber  covered  with  vinee,  which  with  otbeis 
nmning  on  most  of  his  walla  without  prejudice  to  his 
lower  treea,  vield  him  a  deal  of  wine.  Of  flowers  he 
haa  a  good  ctwice.  and  his  Virginia  and  other  birds  in 
a  great  variety,  with  his  glem  hive,  add  much  to  the 
pleaaore  of  b»  garden. 

**24.  Monsieur  Anthony  Vesprit  has  a  little  garden 
of  very  choice  thinga.  His  green-hoose  has  no  great 
variety  of  phuita,  but  what  he  has  are  of  the  best  sort, 
and  very  well  onlered.  His  oranges  and  lemooe  (fruit 
and  tree)  are  extraordinary  fair,  and  for  lenticusea  and 
Roman  bayes  he  has  choice  abore  others. 

'*2S.  Ricketts  at  Hoxton,  haa  a  large  ground,  and 
abnndantly  stocked  with  all  manner  of  mwers,  fruit 
trees  and  other  garden  plants,  with  lime  trees  which 
are  now  much  planted ;  and  for  a  sale  garden,  he  baa 
a  very  good  graeivhotise  and  well  filwl  with  frcab 


in 


filled 
He  haa  a  greater  slack  of 
thyme  than  any  body  ebe.  for  besides  many  poCa'of  it. 
he  haa  beds  abniad  with  plenty  of  nioto  which  they 
cover  with  nmli  and  straw  in  winter.  He  sells  his 
things  with  the  daaKsf,  and  not  Ukiag  doe  care  to 
have  his  planta  prove  well,  he  ia  snpprad  la  have 
lost  much  cosiom. 

**S6i>  PeaisoQ  haa  not  near  sa  langa  a  giauud  aa 
Ricketta  (<m  whom  he  ahnost  joina.)  and  therefore  haa 
nut  so  many  tiesa,  bat  of  flowen  he  haa  great  choiee* 
and  of  aoemonea  he  even  that  he  haa  m  best  aboat 
London,  and  aelb  them  oolv  lo  gendeoieik  He  haa 
no  green>house,  yet  haa  aoandance  of  myrtle  and 
striped  philaneaa»  with  oraogea  and  other  greena. 
which  he  keeps  safe  enoogh  wider  sheds»  sunk  a  foot 
within  gfound,  and  covered  with  straw.  He  haa 
abundance  of  rypcesses.  which  at  three  feet  high,  be 
sells  for  fourpence  a  piece  to  thoae  who  take  any 
nuraber.  He  is  madetale  in  hia  Pficea,  and  arooonted 
very  honrot  in  his  deahnga^  wnich  gala  him  much 
chaponnry. 

**  27.  Darby  at  Hoxton  has  but  a  little  gaaden.  bbt 
ia  master  of  several  curious  greens,  that  other  sale 
gardenen  want,  and  which  he  saves  fiom  cold  and 
winter  weather,  in  green-houses  of  hia  own  aiakiiii;. 
His  fritalaha  crassa  (a  green)  had  a  flower  on  it,  of 
the  breadth  of  a  halferown,  like  an  embroidered  star 
of  aeverel  ookmia;  I  raw  not  the  like  any  where,  no, 
noi  at  Dr.  Uvedale's,  though  he  haa  the  same  plant. 
He  raises  many  striped  hollies  by  inucuhrtioa,  though 
Captain  Footer  grafts  them  as  we  do  apple  treee.  He 
is  very  curious  in  propagating  greens,  but  ia  dear  with 
them.  He  haa  a  folio  paper  hook  in  which  he  baa 
pasted  the  leaves  and  Aowen  of  alrooat  all  manner  of 
plants,  whirh  make  a  pretty  show,  and  are  flsore  in- 
structive than  any  cola  in  herbala. 

**  28.  Cleiaenta  at  Mile-t^ixl  haa  na  bigger  a  garden 
than  Darby,  but  has  more  greens,  yet  not  of  such 
curious  sorts.  He  keeps  them  in  a  greeivlioaae  made 
with  a  light  charge.  lie  has  vines  in  anay  pbcea» 
round  old  trees,  which  they  wind  about.  He  made 
wine  this  year  of  his  while  muscadine  and  while 
frontiniac,  better  I  thoaghl  than  any  French  white 
wine.  He  keepa  a  ahop  ef  seedi^  and  plants  in  pota 
next  the  street 
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SKETCHES  OF  A  COUNTRY  TOWN. 


PREFACE. 


ht  an  Article  on  the  last  Volume  of  '*  Our 
Vtlla^,*'  the  courteous  critic  recommended, 
since  I  bad  talcen  leave  of  rural  life,  that  I 
should  engage  lodgings  in  the  next  country 
town«  and  commence  a  series  of  sketches  of 
the  inhabitants;  a  class  of  the  community 
which,  whilst  it  forms  so  large  a  portion  of 
our  population,  occupies  so  small  a  space  in 
our  literature,  and  amongst  whom,  more  per- 
haps than  amongst  any  othet  order  of  English 
society,  may  be  traced  the  peonliarities,  the 
prejudices,  and  tho  excellences  of  the  national 
character. 

**  Upon  this  hint  I  wrote  ,•"  and  the  present 
work  would  have  been  called  simply  **  Our 
Market  Town,''  had  not  an  ingenious  contem- 
porary, by  forestalling  my  intended  title,  com- 
pelled me  to  give  to  ^^my  airy  nothings,  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name.'**  It  would  not 
quite  do  to  have  two  **  Simon  Pures"  in  the 
field,  each  asserting  his  identity  and  jostling 
for  precedence;  although  I  am  so  far  from 
aocttstng  Mr.  Peregrine  Reed  pen  (as  the 
Frenchman  did  the  ancients)  of  having  stolen 
my  best  thoughts,  that  I  am  firmly  of  opinion, 
that  were  twenty  writers  to  sit  down  at  once 
to  compoee  a  book  upon  this  theme,  there 
would  not  be  the  slightest  danger  of  their  in- 
terfering with  each  other.  Every  separate 
work  would  bear  the  stamp  of  the  author's 
mind,  of  his  peculiar  train  of  thought,  and 
habits  of  observation.  The  subject  is  as  in- 
eihaustible  as  nature  herself. 

One  favour,  the  necessity  of  which  has 
been  pressed  upon  me  by  painful  experience, 
I  have  to  entreat  most  earnestly  at  the  hands 
of  my  readers, — a  favour  the  very  reverse  of 
that  which  story-tellers  by  profession  are  wont 
to  implore!  It  is  that  they  will  do  me  the 
justice  noi  to  believe  one  word  of  these  sketches 


from  beginning  to  end.  General  truth  of  de- 
lineation I  hope  there  is;  but  of  individual 
portrait-painting,  I  most  seriously  assert  that 
none  has  been  intended,  and  none,  I  firmly 
trust,  can  be  found.  From  this  declaration  I 
except,  of  course,  the  notes  which  consist 
professedly  of  illustrative  anecdotes,  and  the 
paper  on  the  Greek  plays,  which  contains  a 
feeble  attempt  to  perpetuate  one  of  the  hap- 
piest recollections  of  my  youth.  Bel  ford 
itself  too,  may,  perhaps,  be  identified :  for  I 
do  not  deny  having  occasionally  stolen  some 
touches  of  local  scenery  from  the  beautiful 
town  that  comes  so  frequently  before  my  eyes. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  Belford,  the  Stephen 
Lanes,  the  Peter  Jenkinses  and  the  King  Har- 
woods,  exist  only  in  these  pages;  and  if  there 
should  be  any  persons  who,  after  this  protest, 
should  obstinately  persist  in  mistaking  for 
fact  what  the  author  declares  to  be  fiction,  I 
can  only  compare  them  to  the  sagacious  gen- 
tleman mentioned  in  "T^Ae  Spectator f"*^  who, 
upon  reading  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man," 
wrote  the  names  of  different  people  in  the  vilp 
lage  where  he  lived,  at  the  side  of  every  sin 
mentioned  by  the  author,  and  with  half-a- 
dozen  strokes  of  his  pen,  turned  the  whole 
of  that  devout  and  pious  treatise  into  a  libel. 

Be  more  merciful  to  these  slight  sketches, 
gentle  reader,  and  farewell ! 

^^e  MOe  CroiS»  Feb,  25, 1835. 


*  -  Oar  Town ;  or,  Rough  Sketches  of  Character, 
ManD6n.  &c.  By  Peregrine  Reedpen."  2  vols. 
London,  18M. 
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THE  TOWN. 

About  three  miles  to  the  north  of  our  vil- 
lage, (if  my  readers  may  be  supposed  to 
have  heard  of  such  a  place,)  stands  the  good 
town  of  Belford  Regis.  The  approach  to  it, 
straight  as  a  dart,  runs  along  a  wide  and  pop- 
ulous turnpike-road,  (for,  as  yet,  rail-ways  are 
not,)  all  alive  with  carts  and  coaches,  wagons 
and  phaetons,  horse  people  and  foot  people, 
sweeping  rapidly  or  creeping  lazily  up  and 
down  the  gentle  undulations  with  which  the 
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surface  of  the  country  is  yaried ;  and  the  bor- 
ders, checkered  by  patches  of  common,  rich 
with  hedge-row  timber,  and  sprinkled  with 
cottages,  and,  I  grieve  to  say,  with  that  cot- 
tage pest,  the  beer-houses,  —  and  here  and 
there  enlivened  by  dwellings  of  more  preten- 
sion and  gentility — ^become  more  thickly  in- 
habited as  we  draw  nearer  to  the  metropolis 
of  the  county ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  three 
cottages  all  in  a  row,  with  two  small  bouses 
detached,  which  a  boar4  affixed  to  one  of  them 
informs  the  passers-by  is  "  Two-mile  Cross ;" 
or  of  those  opposite  neighbours,  the  wheel- 
wrights and  blacksmithft,  about  half  a  mile 
farther ;  or  the  little  farm  close  to  the  pound ; 
or  the  series  of  buildings  called  the  Long 
Row,  terminating  at  the  end  next  the  road 
with  an  old-fashioned  and  most  picturesque 
public-house,  with  pointed  roofs,  and  benches 
at  the  door,  and  round  the  large  elm  before  it, 
—benches  which  are  generally  filled  by  thirsty 
wayfarers  and  wagoners,  watering  their  horses, 
and  partaking  a  more  generous  liquor  them- 
selves. 

Leaving  these  objects  undescribed,  no  soon- 
er do  we  get  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  than 
our  approach  is  indicated  by  successive  mar- 
ket-gardens on  either  side,  crowned,  as  we 
ascend  the  long  hill  on  which  the  turnpike- 
gate  stands,  by  an  extensive  norsery-gronnd, 
gay  with  long  beds  of  flowers,  with  trellised 
walks  covered  with  creepers,  with  whole  acres 
of  flowering  shrubs,  and  ranges  of  green- 
bouses,  the  glass  glittering  in  the  southern 
sun.  Then  the  tornpike-gate,  with  its  civil 
keeper — then  another  public-house — then  the 
clear  bright  pond  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
then  the  rows  of  small  tenements,  with  here 
and  there  a  more  ambitious  single  cottage 
standing  in  its  own  pretty  garden,  which  forms 
tbe  usual  gradation  from  the  country  to  the 
town. 

About  this  point,  where  one  road,  skirting 
the  great  pond  and  edged  by  small  houses, 
diverges  from  the  great  southern  entrance, 
and  where  two  streets  meeting  or  parting  lead 
by  separate  ways  down  the  steep  hill  to  the 
centre  of  the  town,  stands  a  handsome  man- 
sion, surrounded  by  orchards  and  pleasure- 
grounds  ;  across  which  is  perhaps  to  be  seen 
the  very  best  view  of  Bel  ford,  with  its  long 
rangi*!<  of  modern  buildings  in  the  outskirts, 
mingled  with  picturesque  old  streets ;  the 
venerable  towers  of  St.  Stephen^s  and  St. 
Nicholas';  the  light  and  tapering  spire  of  St. 
John's ;  the  huge  monastic  ruins  of  the  abbey ; 
the  massive  walls  of  the  county  jail;  the 
great  river  winding  along  like  a  thread  of  sil- 
ver ;  trees  and  gardens  mingling  amongst  all ; 
and  the  whole  landscape  enriched  and  light- 
ened by  the  dropping  elms  of  the  foreground, 
adding  an  illusive  beauty  to  the  picture,  by 
breaking  the  too  formal  outline,  and  veiling 
just  exactly  those  parts  which  most  require 
concealment. 


Nobody  can  look  at  Belford  from  this  point, 
without  feeling  that  it  is  a  very  English  and 
very  charming  scene:  and  the  impression 
does  not  diminish  on  farther  acquaintance. 
We  see  at  once  the  history  of  the  place,  that 
it  is  an  ancient  borough  town,  which  has  re- 
cently been  extended  to  nearly  double  its  for- 
mer size;  so  that  it  unites,  in  no  common 
degrree,  the  old  romantic  irregular  structures 
in  ^hich  our  ancestors  delighted,  with  the 
handsome  and  uniform  buildings  which  are 
the  fashion  now-a-days.  I  suppose  that  people 
are  right  in  their  taste,  and  tna(  the  modern 
houses  are  pleasantest  to  live  in ;  but,  beyond 
all  question,  those  antique  streets  are  the  prot- 
tiest  to  look  at.  The  occasional  blendiog* 
too,  is  good.  Witness  the  striking  piece  of 
street  scenery,  which  was  once  accidentally 
forced  upon  my  attention  as  I  took  shelter  from 
a  shower  of  rain  in  a  shop,  about  tan  doors 
up  the  right-hand  side  of  Friar-street :  the 
old  vicarage-house  of  St.  NicholasV embow- 
ered in  evergreens ;  the  lofty  town-hall,  and 
the  handsome  modem  house  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Beauchamp ;  the  fine  church-tower  of  St 
Nicholas' ;  tbe  picturesque  piazza  underneath ; 
the  jutting  corner  of  Friar-etreet ;  the  old  ir- 
regular shops  in  the  market-place,  and  the 
trees  of  the  Forbury  just  peeping  between* 
with  all  their  varieties  of  light  and  shadow  ! 
It  is  a  scene  fit  for  that  matchless  painter  of 
towns,  Mr.  Jones.  I  went  to  the  door  to  see 
if  the  shower  were  over,  was  caught  by  its 
beauty,  and  stood  looking  at  it  in  the  snosbine 
long  after  the  rain  had  ceased. 

Then,  again,  for  a  piece  of  antiquity  what 
can  be  more  picturesque  than  the  high,  sol- 
itary bay-window  in  that  old  house  in  Mill- 
lane,  garlanded  with  crapes,  and  hanging  over 
the  water,  as  if  to  admire  its  own  beauty  in 
that  clear  mirror  1  The  projecting  window  is 
a  picture  in  itself. 

Or,  for  a  modern  scene,  what  can  surpass 
the  High  Bridge,  on  a  sunshiny-day  1  The 
bright  river,  crowded  with  barges  and  small 
craft ;  the  streets,  and  wharves,  and  quays,  all 
alive  with  the  busy  and  stirring  population  of 
the  country  and  the  town ; — a  combination  of* 
light  and  motion.  In  looking  at  a  good  view 
of  the  High  Bridge  at  noon,  you  should  seem 
to  hear  the  bustle.  I  have  never  seen  a  more 
cheerful  subject. 

Cheerfulness  is,  perhaps,  the  word  that 
best  describes  the  impression  conveyed  by  the 
more  frequented  streets  of  Belford.  It  is  not 
a  manufacturing  town,  and  its  trade  is  solely 
that  dependent  on  its  own  considerable  popu- 
lation, and  the  demands  of  a  thickly-inhabited 
neighbourhood;  so  that,  except  in  tbe  very 
centre  of  that  trade*  the  streets  where  the 
principal  shops  are  congregated,  or  on  certain 
public  oceasions,  such  as  elections,  fairs*  and 
markets,  the  stir  hi^rdly  amounts  to  bustle. 
Neither  is  it  a  professed  place  of  gaiety,  like 
Cheltenham  or  Brighton ;  where  I^ndon  pea- 
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pie  go  to  find  or  make  a  smaller  London  out 
of  town.  It  18  neither  more  or  less  than  an 
honest  Engrlish  borousrh,  fifty  good  miles  from 
**  the  deep,  deep  sea,  and  happily  free  from 
the  eltvbtest  suspicion  of  any  Spa,  chalybeate, 
or  saline.  We  hare,  it  is  true,  *'  the  Kennet 
swift,  for  silver  eels  renowned ,''  passing 
through  the  walls,  and  the;  mighty  Thames 
for  a  near  neighbour— water  in  plenty,  but, 
luckily,  all  fresh  \  They  who  sympathise  in 
my  dislike  of  the  vulgar  finery,  the  dull  dis- 
sipation of  a  watering-place,  will  feel  all  the 
felicity  of  this  exemption. 

Clean,  airy,  orderly,  and  affluent;  well- 
paved,  well-lighted,  well-watched ;  abound- 
ing in  wide  and  spacious  streets,  filled  with 
excellent  shops  and  handsome  houses ;  such 
is  the  outward  appearance,  the  bodily  form  of 
our  market-town.  For  the  vital  spirit,  the 
life-blood  that  glows  and  circulates  through 
the  dead  mass  of  mortar  and  masonry,  —  in 
other  words,  for  the  inhabitants, — I  must  refer 
my  courteous  reader  to  the  following  pages. 
If  they  do  not  appear  to  at  least  equal  advan- 
tage, it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  chronicler,  and 
not  of  the  subject ;  and  one  cause,  one  singu- 
lar cause,  which  may  make  the  chronicler 
somewhat  deficient,  as  a  painter  of  mT)dern 
manners,  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  of  her 
having  known  the  place,  not  too  well,  but  too 
long. 

It  is  now  about  forty  years  ago,  since  I,  a 
damsel  scarcely  so  high  as  the  table  on  which 
I  am  writing,  and  somewhere  about  four  years 
old,  first  became  an  inhabitant  of  Bel  ford  ; 
and,  really,  I  remember  a  great  deal  not  worth 
remembering  concerning  the  place,  especially 
our  own  garden,  and  a  certain  dell  on  the 
Bristol  road,  to  which  I  used  to  resort  for 
primroses.  Then  we  went  away;  and  my 
next  reeollections  dale  some  ten  years  after- 
wards, when  my  father  again  resided  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  during  the  time  that  he 
was  building  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I 
used  to  pass  my  holidays  there,  and  loved  the 
place  as  a  achool-girl  does  love  her  home. 
And,  although  we  have  kept  up  a  visiting  ac- 
quaintance, Belford  and  I,  ever  since,  and  I 
have  watched  its  improvements  of  every  kind 
with  sincere  interest  and  pleasure, — especially 
that  most  striking,  and  yet  most  gradual, 
change  which  has  taken  place  amongst  the 
great  tradesmen,  now  so  universally  intelli- 
gent and  cultivated, — yet  these  recollections 
of  thirty  years  back,  my  personal  experience 
of  the  far  narrower  and  more  limited  society 
of  the  gentry  of  the  place — the  old  ladies  and 
their  tea  visits,  the  gentlemen  and  their  whist 
clnb,  and  the  merry  Christmas  parties,  with 
their  round  games  and  their  social  suppers, 
their  mirth  and  their  josts  ;^rpcollection8  such 
as  these,  with  the  dear  familiar  faces  and  the 
pleasaut  associations  of  my  girlish  days,  will 
prevail,  do  what  I  can,  over  the  riper  but  less 
▼ivid  impressions  of  a  maturer  age,  and  tho 


more  refined,  but  less   picturesque  state  of 
manners  of  the  present  race  of  inhabitants. 

So  far  it  seemed  necessary  to  premise,  lest 
these  general  sketches  of  country-town  society 
(for  of  individual  portraiture  I  again  assert 
my  Innocence)  should  exhibit  Belford  as  a 
quarter  of  a  century  behind  in  the  grand  march 
of  civilization :  and  I  hereby  certify,  that 
whatever  want  of  modern  elegance,  or  of 
modish  luxury,  may  be  observed  in  these  de- 
lineations, is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  any  such 
deficiency  in  the  genteel  circles  of  that  *'  fa- 
mous town,*'  but  to  the  peculiar  tastes  and 
old-fashioned  predilections  of  the  writer. 


STEPHEN  LANE,  THE  BUTCHER, 

The  greatest  man  in  these  parts,  (I  use  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  Louis-le-Gros,  not  Louis- 
le-Grand,)  the  greatest  man  hereabout,  by,  at 
least,  a  stone,  is  our  worthy  neighbour,  Ste- 
phen Lane,  the  grazier,  ex-butcher  of  Belford. 
Nothing  so  big  hath  been  seen  since  Lambert 
the  jailer,  or  the  Durham  ox. 

When  he  walks,  he  overfills  the  pavement, 
and  is  more  difficult  to  pass  than  a  link  of 
full-dressed  misses,  or  a  chain  of  becloaked 
dandies.  Indeed,  a  malicious  attorney,  in 
drawing  up  a  paving  bill  for  the  ancient  bo- 
rough of  Belford  Regis,  once  inserted  a  clause 
confining  Mr.  Lane  to  the  middle  of  the  road, 
together  with  wagons,  vans,  stage-coaches, 
and  other  heavy  articles.  Chairs  crack  under 
him,  —  couches  rock, — bolsters  groan, — and 
floors  tremble.  He  hath  been  stuck  in  a  stair- 
case and  jammed  in  a  doorway,  and  has  only 
escaped  being  ejected  from  an  omnibus  by  its 
being  morally  and  physically  impossible  that 
he  should  get  in.  His  passing  the  window 
has  something  such  an  enect  as  an  eclipse,  or 
as  turning  outward  the  opaque  side  of  that 
ingenious  engine  of  mischief,  a  dark  lantern. 
He  puts  out  the  light,  like  Othello.  A  small 
wit  of  our  town,  by  calling,  a  supervisor,  who 
dabbles  in  riddles,  and  cuts  no  inconsiderable 
figure  in  the  poet's  corner  of  a  country  news- 
paper, once  perpetrated  a  conundrum  on  his  per- 
son, which,  as  relating  to  so  eminent  and  well- 
known  an  individual,  (for  almost  every  reader 

of  the  *•  H shire  Herald  "  hath,  at  some 

time  or  other,  been  a  customer  of  our  butcher,) 
had  the  honour  of  puzzling  more  people  at  thd 
Sunday  morning  breakfast-table,  and  of  en- 
gaging more  general  attention  than  had  ever 
before  happened  to  that  respectable  journal. 
A  very  horrible  murder,  (and  there  was  that 
week  one  of  the  first  water,)  two  shipwrecks, 
an  e.etiem^n^  and  an  execution  were  all  passed 
over  as  trifles,  compared  with  the  interest  ex- 
cited by  this  literary  squib  and  cracker.  A 
trifling  quirk  it  was  to  keep  Mr.  Stacy,  the 
surveyor,  a  rival  bard,  fuming  over  his  coffee 
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nntil  the  said  coffee  grew  cold ;  or  to  hold 
Miss  Anna  Maria  Watkins,  the  mantaamaker, 
in  pleasant  though  painful  efforts  at  divination 
until  the  bell  rang  for  church,  and  she  had 
hardly  time  to  undo  her  curl-papers  and  ar- 
ran^  her  ringlets ;  a  ff imsy  quirk  of  a  surety, 
an  inconsiderable  quiddity!  Yet,  since  the 
courteous  readers  of  the  *'  H— ^-shire  Herald '' 
were  amused  with  pondering  over  it,  so,  per- 
chance, may  be  the  no  less  courteous  ana  far 
more  conrtly  readers  of  these  slight  sketches. 
I  insert  it,  therefore,  for  their  edification,  to- 
gether with  the  answer,  which  was  not  pub- 
^hed  in  the  **  Herald ''  until  the  H— shire 
^public  had  remained  an  entire  week  in  sus- 
pense : — ^  Query — Why  is  Mr.  Stephen  Lane 
like  Rembrandt  ?"  '*  Anawtr — Because  he  is 
famous  for  the  breadth  of  his  shadow." 

The  length  of  his  shadow,  although  by  no 
means  in  proportion  to  the  width, — for  that 
would  have  recalled  the  days  when  giants 
walked  the  land,  and  Jack,  the  famous  Jack, 
who  borrowed  his  surname  from  his  occupa- 
tion, slew  them,  —  was  yet  of  pretty  fair  di- 
mensions. He  stood  six  feet  two  inches 
without  his  shoes,  and  would  have  been  ac- 
counted an  exceedingly  tall  man,  if  his  in- 
tolerable fatness  had  not  swallowed  up  all 
minor  distinctions.  That  magnificent  beau 
ideal  of  a  human  mountain,  *'  the  fat  woman 
of  Brentford,"  for  whom  Sir  John  Falstafi* 
passed  not  only  undetected,  but  unsuspected, 
never  crossed  my  mind's  eye  but  as  the  femi- 
nine of  Mr.  Stephen  Lane.  Tailors,  although 
he  was  a  liberal  and  punctual  paymaster, 
dreaded  his  custom.  They  could  not,  charge 
how  they  might,  contrive  to  extract  any  profit 
from  his  **  huge  rotundity."  It  was  not  only 
the  quantity  of  material  that  he  took,  and  yet 
that  cloth  universally  called  broad  was  not 
broad  enough  for  him,  —  it  was  not  only  the 
stuff",  but  the  work — the  sewing,  stitching, 
plaiting,  and  button-holing  without  end.  The 
very  shears  grew  weary  of  their  labours. 
Two  fashionable  suits  might  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  time,  and  from  the  materials 
consumed  in  the  fabrication  of  one  for  Mr. 
Stephen  Lane.  Two,  did  I  say  ?  Ay,  three 
or  four,  with  a  sufficient  allowance  of  cab- 
bage,— a  perquisite  never  to  be  extracted  from 
his  coats  or  waistcoats,  —  no,  not  enough  to 
cover  a  pen-wiper.  Let  the  cutter  cut  his  cloth 
ever  so  largely,  it  was  always  found  to  be  too 
little.  All  their  measures  put  together  would 
not  go  round  him ;  and  as  to  guessing  at  his 
proportions  by  the  eye,  a  tailor  might  as  well 
attempt  to  calculate  the  dimensions  of  a 
seventy-four  gun  ship, — as  soon  try  to  fit  a 
three-decker.  Gloves  and  stockings  were 
made  for  his  especial  use.  Extras  and  dou- 
ble extras  failed  utterly  in  his  case,  as  the 
dapper  shop-man  espied  at  the  first  glance 
of  his  huge  paw,  a  fist  which  might  have 
felled  an  ox,  and  somewhat  resemoled  the 


dead  ox-flesh,  commonly  called  beef,  io  tex- 
ture and  colour. 

To  say  the  truth,  his  face  was  pretty  much 
of  the  same  complexion— and  yet  it  was  no 
uncomely  visage  either;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  a  bold,  bluff",  massive,  English  eounte* 
nance,  such  as  Holbein  would  nave  liked  to 
paint,  in  which  great  manliness  and  detanni- 
nation  were  blended  with  much  good^humour, 
and  a  little  humour  of  another  kind ;  so  that 
even  when  the  features  were  in  seeming  re- 
pose, you  could  foresee  bow  the  face  would 
took  when  a  broad  smile,  and  a  sly  wink,  and 
a  knowing  nod,  and  a  demure  smoothing  down 
of  his  straight  shining  hair  on  his  broad  fore- 
head eave  his  wonted  cast  of  drollery  to  the 
blunt  but  merry  tradesman,  to  whom  might 
have  been  fitly  applied  the  Chinese  eompli* 
ment,  **  Prosperity  is  painted  on  jour  eounto* 
nance." 

Stephen  Lane,  however,  bad  not  alwaTa 
been  so  prosperous,  or  so  famous  for  the 
breadth  or  his  shadow.  Originally  a  {bund- 
ling in  the  streets  of  Belfoid,  he  owed  his 
very  name,  like  the  **  Richard  Monday,"  of 
one  of  Grabbers  finest  delineations,  to  the  ao» 
cident  of  his  having  been  picked  up,  when 
apparently  about  a  week  old,  in  a  by-lane, 
close  to  St.  Stephen's  churchyard,  and  bap- 
tized by  order  or  the  vestry  after  the  scene  of 
his  discovery.  Like  the  hero  of  the  poet,  he 
also  was  sent  to  the  parish  work-house ;  but, 
as  unlike  to  Richard  Monday,  in  character  as 
in  destiny,  he  won,  by  a  real  or  fancied  resem- 
blance to  a  baby  whom  she  had  recentiv  lost, 
the  aflfection  of  the  matron,  and  was  by  her 
care  shielded  not  only  from  the  physical  dan- 
gers of  infancy,  in  such  an  abode,  but  from 
the  moral  perils  of  childhood. 

Kindly  yet  roughly  reared,  Stephen  Lane 
was  even  as  a  boy  eminent  for  strength  and 
hardihood,  and  invincible  good-humour.  At 
ten  years  old,  he  had  fought  with  and  Tan- 
quished  every  lad  under  fifteen,  not  only  in 
the  work-house  proper,  but  in  the  immediate 
purlieus  of  that  respectable  domicile;  and 
would  have  got  into  a  hundred  scrapes,  had 
he  not  been  shielded,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
active  protection  of  his  original  patroness,  the 
wife  of  the  superintendent  and  master  of  the 
establishment,  whose  pet  he  continued  to  be ; 
and,  in  the  second,  by  his  own  bold  and  de- 
cided, yet  kindly  and  affectionate  temper. 
Never  had  a  boy  of  ten  years  old  more  friends 
than  the  poor  foundling  of  St.  Stephen's  work- 
house. There  was  hardly  an  inmate  of  that 
miscellaneous  dwelling,  who  had  not  profited, 
at  some  time  or  other,  by  the  good-humoured 
lad's  delightful  alertness  in  obliging,  his  ready 
services,  liis  gaiety,  his  intelligence,  and  his 
resource.  From  mending  Master  Hunt's 
crutch,  down  to  rocking  the  cradle  of  Dame 
Green's  baby — from  fetching  the  water  for  the 
general  wash,  a  labour  which  might  have  triad 
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the  fttfength  of  Hercules,  down  to  leadtngr  out 
for  his  daily  walk  the  half-blind,  half-idiot, 
hair«Tazy  David  Hood,  a  task  which  would 
have  worn  out  the  patience  of  Job,  nothing 
came  amiss  to  him.  AU  was  performed  with 
the  same  cheerful  grood-will ;  and  the  warm- 
hearted gratitude  with  which  he  received  kind- 
ness was  even  more  attachingr  than  his  readi- 
ne^a  to  perform  good  offices  to  others.  I 
question  if  ever  there  were  a  happier  child- 
hood than  that  of  the  deserted  parish-boy. 
Set  aside  the  pugnaciousness  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  common  with  other  brave  and  gen- 
erous animals,  and  which  his  protectress,  the 
matron  of  the  house,  who  had  enjoyed  in  her 
youth  the  advantage  of  perusing  some  of  those 
novels— >now,  alas !  no  more— where  the  he- 
roes, originally  foundlings,  turn  out  to  be  lords 
and  dukes  in  the  last  volume,  used  to  quote, 
m  confirmation  of  her  favourite  theory,  that 
he  too  would  be  found  to  be  nobly  born,  as 
proofs  of  his  innate  high  blood ; — set  aside 
the  foes  made  by  his  propensity  to  single 
combat,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  exasperate 
the  defeated  champions,  and  Stephen  had  not 
an  enemy  in  the  world. 

At  ten  years  of  age,  however,  the  love  of 
independence,  and  the  desire  to  try  his  fortunes 
in  the  world,  began  to  stir  in  the  spirited  lad ; 
and  his  kind  friend  and  confidant,  the  master's 
wife,  readily  promised  her  assistance  to  set 
him  forth  in  search  of  adventures,  thoucrh  she 
was  not  a  little  scandalized  to  find  his  first 
step  in  life  likely  to  lead  him  into  a  butcher's 
shop  ;  he  having  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
a  journeyman  slayer  of  cattle  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  had  interceded  with  his  master 
to  take  him  on  trial  as  an  errand-boy,  with  an 
understanding  that,  if  he  showed  industry  and 
steadiness,  and  liked  the  craft,  he  might,  on 
easj  terms,  be  accepted  as  an  apprentice. 
This  prospect,  which  Stephen  justly  thought 
magniificent,  shocked  the  lady  of  the  work- 
house, who  had  set  her  heart  on  choosing  a 
diflferent  scene  of  slaughter — killing  men,  not 
oxen — croing  forth  a  soldier,  turning  the  fate 
of  a  battle,  marrying  some  king's  daughter,  or 
emperor's  niece,  and  returningr  in  triumph  to 
his  native  town,  a  generalissimo,  at  the  very 
least. 

Her  husband,  however,  and  the  parish-over- 
seers were  of  a  different  opinion.  They  were 
much  pleased  with  the  proposal,  and  were 
(for  overseers)  really  liberal  in  their  manner 
of  meeting  it.  So  that  a  very  few  days  saw 
Stephen  in  blue  sleeves  and  a  blue  apron — the 
dress  which  he  still  loves  best «- parading 
through  the  streets  of  Bclford,  with  a  tray  o'f 
meat  upon  his  head,  and  a  huge  mastiff  called 
Boxer— whose  warlike  name  matched  his  war- 
like nature — following  at  his  heels,  as  if  part 
and  parcel  of  himself.  A  proud  boy  was 
Stephen  on  that  first  day  of  his  promotion ; 
and  a  still  prouder,  when,  perched  on  a  pony, 
loag  tho  object  of  his  open  admiration  and 


his  secret  ambition,  he  carried  out  the  orders 
to  his  country  customers.  His  very  basket 
danced  for  joy.* 

Years  wore  away,  and  found  the  errand- 
boy  transmuted  into  the  apprentice,  and  the 
apprentice  ripened  into  the  journeyman,  with 
no  diminution  of  industry,  intelligence,  steadi- 
ness, and  good-humour.  As  a  young  man  of 
two  or  three  and  twenty,  he  was  so  remarka- 
ble for  feats  of  strength  and  activity,  for  which 
his  tall  and  athletic  person,  not,  at  that  period, 
encumbered  by  flesh,  particularly  fitted  him, 
as  to  be  the  champion  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  large  bets  have  been  laid  and 
won  on  his  sparring,  and  wrestling,  and  lifting 
weights  all  but  incredible.  He  has  walked 
to  London  and  back,  (a  distance  of  above  sixty 
miles,)  against  time,  leaping,  in  his  way,  all 
the  turnpike-gates  that  he  found  shut,  without 
even  laying  his  hand  upon  the  bars.  He  has 
driven  a  flock  of  sheep  against  a  shepherd  by 
profession,  and  has  rowed  against  a  barge- 
man ;  and  all  this  without  suflering  these  dan- 
gerous accomplishments  to  beguile  him  into 
the  slightest  deviation  fVom  his  usual  sobriety 
and  good  conduct.    So  that,  when  at  six-and- 

*Few  thinn  in  a  country  life  are  more  remarkable 
than  the  wild,  triumphant,  reckless  speed  with  which 
a  hoicber's  hay  iweeps  along  the  sireets,  and  lanes, 
whether  mounted*  or  in  a  rumbling,  joltiog  carl,  no 
accident  ever  happening,  although  it  eeems  ineviiable 
that  the  young  gentleman  must  either  kill,  or  be  killed 
(perhaps  both)  every  day  of  his  life.  I  low  ihe  urchins 
manage,  Heaven  knows  !-~bat  they  do  contrive  to  get 
hones  on  in  a  manner  that  professed  jockeys  wt>uld 
envy,  and  with  an  appearance  of  ease  to  the  animal, 
and  an  evident  enjoyment  in  the  rider,  which  produce 
sympathy  rather  than  indignation  in  the  lookers  on. 
It  is  seldom  that  an  aflfair  of  plain,  sober,  serious  busi- 
nesB  (and  Ihe  bringing  us  our  dinner  does  certainly  be- 
long to  the  most  serious  business  of  life.)  is  iransacted 
with  such  overflowing  detighfc— «ttch  gay,  gallant,  in- 
expresHibie  good-humour. 

The  following  anecdote  (communicated  by  a  friend) 
may  servo  to  illustrate  their  peculiar  dexterity  in  puto 
ting  a  steed  on  his  mettle  t — 

A  gentleman  of  fortune,  residing  in  Berkshire,  wtio 

R rides  himself  very  highly  on  the  superiority  of  his 
oracfl,  WAS  greatly  struck  by  the  trotting  of  a  roadster, 
belonging  to  a  butcher  in  his  neighbourhood.  The 
owner,  however,  refused  to  part  with  the  animal,  till 
an  o^r  of  seventy  guineas  proved  irresistible,  and 
the  gentleman  mounted  his  prise  in  high  glee.  To 
his  utter  astonishment,  however,  the  brute  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  exceed  an  ordinary  amble. 
Whip  and  spur  were  tried  in  vain.  For  weeks,  he 
persevered  in  the  hopeless  attempt,  and,  at  last,  he 
went,  in  despair,  to  the  butcher,  rating  him  in  good 
set  terms  foe  having  practised  an  imposition.  *'  Lord 
bless  you,  sir,"  said  the  knight  of  the  cleaver;  "  he  can 
trot  as  well  as  ever.  Here.  Tom.**  ct>nlinued  he, 
calling  to  his  boy.  "  get  on  his  back."  The  youngster 
woa  scarcely  in  the  saddle,  when  off*  the  pony  shot, 
like  an  arrow.  **  How  the  deuce  is  thisr'  inquired 
the  astonished  purchaser.  **  Why,  he  will  trot  just  as 
last  with  you,*'  returned  the  bulcner,  chuckling,  *'cm/y 
you  muH  carry  the  basket!** 

I  need  hardly  add.  that  the  gendeman,  not  being 
able  to  comply  with  this  condition,  was  forced  to  make 
the  best  bargain  he  could  with  the  original  proprietor 
of  the  steed—who,  by  the  way,  was  not  my  good 
friend  Stephen  Lane. 

-  ■ -  .     ■  ■ ■  ■  ^t 
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twenty  he  became,  first,  head  man  to  Mr. 
Jackson,  the  ffreat  butcher  in  the  Butts ;  then 
married  Mr.  Jackaon^s  only  daughter ;  then, 
on  his  father-in-law's  death,  succeeded  to  the 
business  and  a  very  considerable  property; 
and,  finally,  became  one  of  the  most  substan- 
tial, respectable,  and  influential  inhabitants  of 
Belford,  —  every  one  felt  that  he  most  tho- 
roughly deserved  bis  good  fortune :  and,  al- 
though his  prosperity  has  continued  to  increase 
with  his  years,  and  those  who  envied  have 
seldom  had  the  comfort  of  being  called  on  to 
condole  with  him  on  calamities  of  any  kind, 
yet,  such  is  the  power  of  his  straight-forward, 
fair  dealing,  and  his  enlarged  liberality,  that 
his  political  adversaries,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
contested  election,  or  some  such  trial  of  power, 
are  driven  back  to  the  workhouse  and  St.  Ste- 
phen's lane,  to  his  obscure  and  ignoble  origin, 
(for  the  noble  parents  whom  nis  poor  old 
friend  used  to  prognosticate  have  never  turned 
up,)  to  find  materials  for  party  malignity. 

Prosperous,  most  prosperous,  has  Stephen 
Lane  been  through  life ;  but  by  far  the  best 
part  of  his  good  fortune  (setting  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages quite  out  of  the  question)  was  his 
gaining  the  heart  and  hand  of  such  a  woman 
as  Margaret  Jackson.  In  her  youth  she  was 
splendidly  beautiful*- of  the  luxuriant  and 
gorgeous  beauty  in  which  Giorgione  revelled ; 
and  now,  in  the  autumn  of  her  days,  ampli- 
iied,  not  like  her  husband,  but  so  as  to  suit 
her  matronly  character,  she  seems  to  me  al- 
most as  delightful  to  look  upon  as  she  could 
have  been  in  her  earliest  spring.  I  do  not 
know  a  prettier  picture  than  to  see  her  sitting 
at  her  own  door,  on  a  summer  aflernoon,  sur- 
rounded by  her  children  and  her  grand-chil- 
dren,— all  of  them  handsome,  gay,  and  cheer- 
ful,—  with  her  knitting  on  her  knee,  and  her 
sweet  face  beaming  with  benevolence  and  af- 
fection, smiling  on  all  around,  and  seeming  as 
if  it  were  her  sole  desire  to  make  every  one 
about  her  as  good  and  as  happy  as  herself. 
One  cause  of  the  lon^  endurance  of  her  beauty 
is  undoubtedly  its  delightful  expression.  The 
sunshine  and  harmony  of  mind  depicted  in  her 
countenance  would  have  made  plain  features 
pleasing;  and  there  was  an  intelligence,  an 
enlargement  of  intellect,  in  the  bright  eyes 
and  the  fair  expanded  forehead,  which  min- 
gled well  with  the  sweetness  that  dimpled 
round  her  lips.  Butcher's  wife  and  butcher's 
daughter  though  she  were,  yet  was  she  a 
gleeful  and  gracious  woman,  .^  one  of  na- 
ture's gentlewomen  in  look  and  in  thought. 
All  her  words  were  candid  —  all  her  actions 
liberal— all  her  pleasures  unselfish— though, 
in  her  great  pleasure  of  giving,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  she  was  so — she  took  such  extreme 
delight  in  it.  All  the  poor  of  the  parish  and 
the  town  came  to  her,  as  a  matter  of  course — 
thai  is  always  the  case  with  the  eminently 
charitable;  but  children  also  applied  to  her 
for  their  little  indulgences,  as  if  by  instinct. 


All  the  boys  in  the  street  used  to  come  to  her 
to  supply  their  several  desires;  to  lend  ihem 
knives  and  give  them  string  for  kites,  or  pen* 
cils  for  drawing,  or  balls  for  cricket^  as  the 
matter  might  be.  Those  huge  pockets  of  hers 
were  a  perfect  tov-shop,  and  so  the  urchins 
knew.  And  the  little  damsels,  their  sisters, 
came  to  her  also  for  materials  for  dolls'  dresses, 
or  odd  bits  of  riband  for  pincushions,  or  co» 
loured  silks  to  embroider  their  needle-cases, 
or  any  of  the  thousand-and-ono  knicknacks 
which  young  girls  fancy  they  want*  How* 
ever  out  of  the  way  the  demand  might  seem, 
there  was  the  article  in  Mrs.  Lane's  great 
pocket  She  knew  the  taste  of  her  client»y 
and  was  never  unprovided.  And  in  the  same 
ample  receptacle,  mixed  with  knives  and  balls, 
and  pencils  for  the  boys,  and  dolts'  dresses^ 
and  sometimes  even  a  doll  itself,  for  the  girls, 
might  be  found  sugar-plums,  and  cakes,  and 
apples,  and  ginger-bread  nuts,  fur  the  *'  tod* 
dling  wee  things,"  for  whom  even  dolls  have 
no  charms.  There  was  no  limit  to  Mrs.  Lane's 
bounty,  or  to  the  sood-humoured  alacrity  with 
which  she  woula  interrupt  a  serious  occupa- 
tion to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  small  people. 
Oh,  how  ihey  all  loved  Mrs.  Lane  I 

Another  and  a  very  different  class  also  loved 
the  kind  and  generous  inhabitant  of  the  Butt* 
— the  class  who,  having  seen  better  days,  are 
usually  averse  to  accepting  obligations  from 
those  whom  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  their  inferiors.  With  them,  Mrv. 
Lane's  delicacy  was  remarkable.  Mrs.  Lu* 
cas,  the  curate's  widow,  often  found  some  an* 
bespoken  luxury,  a  sweetbread,  or  so  forth, 
added  to  her  slender  order ;  and  Mr*  Hughes, 
the  consumptive  young  artist,  could  never 
manage  to  get  his  bill.  Our  good  friend  the 
butcher  had  his  full  share  in  the  benevolence 
of  these  acts,  but  the  manner  of  them  belonged 
wholly  to  his  wife. 

Her  delicacy,  however,  did  not,  fortanately 
for  herself  and  for  her  husband,  extend  to  her 
domestic  habits.  She  was  well  content  to 
live  in  the  coarse  plenty  in  which  her  father 
lived,  and  in  which  Stephen  revelled ;  and  by 
this  assimilation  of  taste,  she  not  only  ensured 
her  own  comfort,  hut  preserved,  unimnaired, 
her  influence  over  his  coarser  but  ktnoly  and 
excellent  diaposition.  It  was,  probably,  to 
this  induence  that  her  children  owed  an  edu- 
cation which,  without  raising  them  in  the 
slightest  degree  above  their  station  or  their 
home,  yet  followed  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
added  considerable  cultivation,  and  plain  hot 
useful  knowledge,  to  the  strong  manly  sense 
of  their  father,  and  her  own  sweet  and  sunny 
temperament.  They  are  just  what  the  ohif* 
dren  of  such  parents  ought  to  be.  The  dangb* 
ters,  happily  married  in  their  own  rank  of  life; 
the  sons,  each  in  his  diflferent  line,  following 
the  footsteps  of  their  father  and  amassing 
large  fortunes,  not  by  paltry  savings  or  daring 
speculations,  but  by  well-grouDded  and  Judi- 
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cious  calcolation— by  soiuid  and  liberal  views 
•^bv  sterlinf;  sense  and  downright  honesty. 

Universally  as  Mrs.  Lane  was  beloved,  Ste- 
phen had  his  enemies.  ^  was  a  politician 
—  a  Reformer — a  Radical,  in  those  days  in 
which  reform  was  not  so  popular  as  it  has 
been  lately :  he  loved  to  descant  on  liberty, 
and  economy,  and  retrenchment,  and  reform, 
and  carried  his  theory  into  practice,  in  a  way 
exceedingly  inconvenient  to  the  Tory  member, 
whom  be  helped  to  oust ;  to  the  mayor  and 
corporation,  whom  he  watched  as  a  cat  watches 
a  monse,  or  as  Mr.  Hume  watches  the  cabinet 
ministers ;  and  to  all  gas  companies,  and  pav- 
ing companies,  and  water  companies,  and  con- 
tractors of  every  sort,  whom  he  attacks  as 
monopolizers  and  peculators,  and  twenty  more 
long  words  with  bad  meanings,  and  torments 
out  of  their  lives; — for  he  is  a  terrible  man  in 
a  public  meeting,  hath  a  loud,  sonorous  voice, 
excellent  longs,  cares  for  nobody,^nd  is  quite 
entirely  inaccessible  to  conviction,  the  finest 
of  all  cjualities  for  your  thorough-going  parti- 
san.    All  the  Tories  hated  Mr.  Lane,* 

But  the  Tories  latterly  have  formed  but  a 
small  minority  in  Belford ;  and  amongst  the 
Whigs  and  Radicals,  or,  to  gather  the  two 

Sarties  into  one  word,  the  Reformers,  he  was 
eeidedly  popular — the  leader  of  the  opulent 
tradespeople  both  socially  and  politically.  He 
it  was  —  this  denouncer  of  mayor's  feasts  and 
parish  festivals — who,  after  the  ?reat  contest, 
which  his  candidate  gained  by  three,  gave  to 
the  new  member  a  dinner  more  magnificent, 
as  he  declared,  than  any  he  had  ever  seen  or 
ever  imagined  —  a  dinner  like  the  realization 
of  an  epicure's  dream,  or  an  embodying  of 
tome  of  the  visions  of  the  old  dramatic  poets, 
accompanied  by  wines  so  aristocratic,  that 
they  blushed  to  find  themselves  on  a  butcher's 
table.  He  was  president  of  a  smoking-club, 
and  vice-president  of  half-a-dozen  societies 
where  utility  and  charity  come  in  the  shape 
of  a  good  dinner ;  was  a  ^reat  man  at  a  Smith- 
field  cattle-show ;  an  emment  looker-on  at  the 
bowling-green,  which  salutary  exercise  he  pa- 
tronised and  promoted  by  sitting  at  an  open 
window  in  a  commodious  smoking-room  com- 
manding the  scene  of  action;  and  a  capital 
performer  of  catches  and  glees. 

He  was  musical,  very— did  I  not  say  so  when 
talking  of  his  youthful  accomplishments  1  — 
playing  by  ear  *'  with  fingers  like  toes"  (as 

*  All  women  hate  electkxw,  and  politicR,  and  party 
collMion  of  all  Borts ;  and  lo.  especially  at  an  election 
timei  do  I.  But,  aAer  all,  I  believe  we  are  wrong. 
The  tinrm  clears  the  air,  and  ttm  the  water,  and 
fceepa  the  lakM  and  poola  fVom  growing  stagnant 
llainwis  and  enmities  pass  away,  and  people  learn 
one  of  the  gteai  arts  of  life,  one  of  the  great  secrets  of 
,  bappiness^io  differ  without  bitterness,  and  to  adroit 
.  that  two  peraons,  both  equally  honest  and  indefwnd- 
ent.  may  conscientiously  take  directly  opposite  views 
of  the  same  question.  I  am  not  sure  tnat  this  was 
•netly  Stephen  Lane's  notion ;  but  I  think  the  world 
b  eoBung  grsdoally  to  soch  a  conclnaioiL 


somebody  said  of  Handel)  both  on  the  piano 
and  the  flute,  and  singing,  in  a  fine  bass  voice, 
many  of  tlte  old  songs  wnich  are  So  eminently 
popular  and  national.  His  voice  was  loudest 
at  church,  giving  body,  as  it  were,  to  the  voices 
of  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  and  '*  God  save 
the  King"  at  the  theatre  would  not  have  been 
worth  hearing  without  Mr.  Lane^*he  put  his 
whole  heart  into  it ;  for,  with  all  his  theoreti- 
cal radicalism,  the  King— any  of  the  three 
kinffs  in  whose  reign  he  hath  flourished,  for 
he  did  not  reserve  his  loyalty  for  our  present 
popular  monarch,  but  bestowed  it  in  full  am- 
plitude on  his  predecessors,  the  two  last  of  the 
Georges  —  the  King  hath  not  a  more  loyal 
subject.  He  is  a  great  patron  of  the  drama, 
especially  the  comic  drama,  and  likes  no  place 
better  than  the  stage-box  at  the  Belford  thea- 
tre, a  niche  meant  for  six,  which  exactly  fits 
him.  AU-fonrs  is  his  favourite  game,  and  Joe 
Miller  his  favourite  author. 

His  retirement  from  business  and  from  Bel- 
ford occasioned  a  general  astonishment  and 
consternation.  It  was  perfectly  understood 
that  he  could  aflbrd  to  retire  from  business  as 
well  as  any  tradesman  who  ever  gave  up  a 
flourishing  shop  in  that  independent  borough ; 
but  the  busy-bodies,  who  take  so  unaccount- 
able a  pleasure  in  meddling  with  every  body's 
concerns,  bad  long  ago  decided  that  he  never 
would  do  so;  and  that  he  should  abandon  the 
good  town  at  the  very  moment  when  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Reform  Bill  had  completed  his 
political  triumphs — when  the  few  adversaries 
who  remained  to  the  cause,  as  he  was  wont 
emphatically  to  term  it,  had  not  a  foot  to  stand 
upon — did  appear  the  most  wonderful  wonder 
of  wonders  that  had  occurred  since  the  days 
of  Katterfelto.  Stephen  Lane  without  Bel- 
ford !  ^~  Belford,  especially  in  its  reformed 
state,  without  Stephen  Lane,  appeared  as  in« 
credible  as  the  announcements  of  the  bottle- 
conjurer.  Stephen  Lane  to  abandon  the  great 
shop  in  the  Butts !  What  other  place  would 
ever  hold  him  t  And  to  quit  the  scene  of  his 
triumphs  too !  to  fly  from  the  very  field  of  vic- 
torv ! — the  thing  seemed  impossible ! 

It  was,  however,  amongst  the  impossibilities 
that  turn  out  true.  Stephen  Lane  did  leave 
the  reformed  borough,  all  the  sooner  because  it 
was  reformed,  and  his  work  was  over — his  oc- 
cupation was  gone.  It  is  certain  that,  without 
perhaps  exactly  knowing  his  own  feelings, 
our  good  butcher  did  feel  the  vacnum,  the 
want  of  an  exciting  object,  which  often  at- 
tends upon  the  fulfilment  of  a  great  hope.  He 
also  felt  and  understood  better  the  entire  ces- 
sation of  opposition  amongst  his  old  enemips, 
the  corporation  party.  '*  Dang  it,  they  might 
ha'  shown  fight,  these  corporationers !  I 
thought  Ben  Bailey  had  had  more  bottom !" 
was  his  exclamation,  aAer  a  borough  meeting 
which  had  passed  off  unanimously ;  and  scan- 
dalized at  the  pacific  disposition  of  his  ad- 
versaries,  our  puissant  grazier  tamed    his 
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steps    towards   *' fresh   fields   and   pastnres 
new." 

He  did  not  more  very  far.  Just  oyer  the 
border-line,  which  divides  the  parish  of  St. 
Stephen,  in  the  loyal  and  independent  borough 
of  Belford,  from  the  adjoining  hamlet  of  Sun- 
ham — that  is  to  say,  exactly  half  a  mile  from 
the  great  shop  in  the  Butts,  did  Mr.  Lane 
take  up  his  abode,  calling  his  suburban  habi- 
tation, which  was  actually  joined  to  the  town 
by  two  TOWS  of  two-story  houses,  one  of  them 
fronted  with  poplars,  and  called  Manrell  Ter- 
race, in  compliment  to  the  patriot  of  that 
name  in  Charles's  days,— calling  this  rus  in 
urhe  of  his  "  the  country,"  after  the  fashion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Kensington  and  Hack- 
ney, and  the  other  suhnrban  villages  which 
surround  London  proper ;  as  if  people  who 
live  in  the  midst  of  brick  houses  could  have 
a  right  to  the  same  rustic  title  with  those  who 
live  amongst  green  fields.  Compared  to  the 
Butts,  however,  Mr.  Lane's  new  residpnce 
was  almost  rural ;  and  the  country  he  called 
it  accordingly. 

Retaining,  however,  his  old  town  predilec- 
tions, his  large,  square,  commodious,  and  very 
ugly  red  house,  with  very  white  mouldings 
and  window-frames,  (red,  so  to  say,  picked 
out  with  white,)  and  embellished  by  a  bright 
green  door  and  a  resplendent  brass  knocker, 
was  placed  close  to  the  road-side  —  as  close 
as  possible ;  and  the  road  happening  to  be 
that  which  led  from  the  town  of  Belford  to  the 
little  place  called  London,  he  had  the  happiness 
of  counting  above  sixty  stage-coaches,  which 
passed  his  door  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  with 
vans,  wagons,  carts,  and  other  vehicles  in 
proportion ;  and  of  enjoying,  not  only  from 
his  commodious  mansion,  but  also  from  the 
window  of  a  smoking-room  at  the  end  of  a 
long  brick  wall  which  parted  his  garden  from 
the  road,  all  the  clatter,  dust,  and  din,  of  these 
several  equipages  —  the  noise  being  duly  en- 
hanced by  there  being,  just  opposite  his  smok- 
ing-room window,  a  public  house  of  great 
resort,  where  most  of  the  coaches  stopped  to 
take  up  parcels  and  passengers,  and  where 
singing,  drinking,  and  lour-corners  were  going 
on  all  the  day  long. 

One  of  his  greatest  pleasures  in  this  re- 
tirement seems  to  be  to  bring  all  around  him 
—wife,  children,  and  grand-children — to  the 
level  of  his  own  size,  or  that  of  his  prize  ox, 
—  the  expressions  are  nearly  synonymous. 
The  servant^lads  have  a  chubby  breadth  of 
feature,  like  the  atone  heads  with  wings  under 
them  {Boi-discmi  cherubim,)  which  one  sees 
perched  round  old  monuments ;  and  the  maids 
nave  a  broad,  Dutch  look,  full  and  florid,  like 
the  women  in  Teniers'  pictures.  The  very 
animals  seem  bursting  with  over-fatness :  the 
great  horse  who  draws  his  substantial  eouip- 
age,  labours  under  the  double  weight  or  his 
master's  flesh  and  his  own;  his  cows  look 


like  stalled  oxen ;  and  the  leash  of  his  large 
red  greyhounds,  on  whose  prowess  and  pedi- 
gree he  prides  hioyelf,  and  whom  he  boasts, 
and  vannts,  and  orags  of,  and  offers  to  bet 
upon,  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  inimitable  dia- 
logue between  Page  and  Shallow  in  the 
"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  could  no  more 
run  a  course  in  their  present  condition  than 
they  could  fly,  —  the  hares  would  stand  and 
laugh  at  them. 

Mr.  Lane  is  certainly  a  very  happy  person ; 
although,  when  first  he  removed  from  the 
Butts,  it  was  guite  the  fashion  to  bestow  a 
great  deal  of  pity  on  the  poor  rich  man,  self- 
condemned  to  idleness,  —  which  pity  was  as 
much  thrown  away  as  pity  for  those  who 
have  the  power  to  follow  their  own  devices 
generally  is.  Our  good  neighbour  is  not  the 
man  to  be  idle.  Besides  going  every  (hy  to 
the  old  sh«p,  where  his  sons  carry  on  the 
business,  and  he  officiates  en  amateur^  attend- 
ing his  old  clubs,  and  pursuing  his  old  diver- 
sions in  Belford,  he  has  his  farm  in  Sunham 
to  manage,  (some  five  hundred  acres  of  pas- 
ture and  arable  land,  which  he  purchased  with 
his  new  house,)  and  the  whole  parish  to  re- 
form. He  has  already  begun  to  institute 
inquiries  into  charity-schools  and  poor-rates, 
has  an  eye  on  the  surveyor  of  highways,  and 
a  close  watch  on  the  overseer;  he  attends 
turnpike  meetinos,  and  keeps  a  sharp  look- 
out npon  the  tolls;  and  goes  peeping  about 
the  workhouse  with  an  anxiety  to  detect  pecu- 
lation that  would  do  honour  even  to  a  Radical 
member  of  the  reformed  House  of  Commons. 

Moreover,  he  hath  a  competitor  worthy  of 
his  powers,  in  the  shape  of  the  village  orator, 
Mr.  Jacob  Jones,  a  little  whipper-snapper  of 
a  gentleman  farmer,  with  a  shrill,  cracked 
voice,  and  great  activity  of  body,  who,  having 
had  the  advantage  of  studying  some  odds-and- 
ends  of  law,  during  a  three  gears'  residence 
in  an  attorney's  office,  has  picked  np  therein 
a  competent  portion  of  technical  jargon,  to- 
gether with  a  prodigious  volubility  of  tongae, 
and  a  comfortable  stock  of  impudence ;  and, 
under  favour  of  these  good  gifts,  hath  led  the 
village  senate  by  the  nose  for  the  last  doxen 
years.  Now,  Mr.  Jacob  Jones  is«  to  his  waT« 
nearly  as  great  a  man  as  Mr*  Lane^  rides  his 
bit  of  blood  a  fox-hunting  with  my  Lord ; 
dines  once  a  year  with  Sir  John  ;  and  adyo- 
cates  abuses  through  thick  and  thin— he  does 
not  well  know  why — almost  as  stoutly  as  our 
good  knight  of  the  cleaver  does  batde  for  re- 
form. These  two  champions  are  to  be  pitted 
against  each  other  at  the  next  vestry-meeting, 
and  much  interest  is  excited  as  to  the  event 
of  the  contest.  I,  for  my  part*  think  that  Mr. 
Lane  will  carry  the  day.  He  is»  ia  evetr 
way,  a  man  of  more  substance :  and  Jaeob 
Jones  will  no  more  be  able  to  **  withstand  the 
momentum  of  his  republican  fist,"  thaa  a 
soldier  of  light  blantry  oould  slaod  Iha  ebaign 
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of  a  heavy  dTasoon.  Stepheo,  honest  man, 
will  oenainly  add  to  hie  other  arocatioDB  that 
of  OTeraeer  of  Sanhani.  Much  good  may  it 
do  him  I 


WILLIAM  AND  HANNAH. 

*^  Don't  talk  to  roe,  William,  of  oar  bayinff 
been  asked  ia  church.  Don*t  imagine  that  1 
mind  what  people  say  about  that.  Let  them 
attend  to  their  own  concerns,  and  leave  me  to 
manage  mine.  If  this  were  our  wedding 
morning,  and  I  were  within  half  an  hour  of 
being  yoor  wedded  wife,  I  would  part  from  you 
as  rmuiily  as  I  throw  away  this  rose-leaf,  if  I 
were  to  know  for  certain  what  I  hare  heard 
to-day.  Were  you  or  were  you  not  three 
times  tipsy  last  week,  at  that  most  riotous 
and  disorderly  house,  '*The  Eight  Bells  V* 

This  searching  question  was  put  by  the 
young  and  blooming  Hannah  Rowe,  a  nursery- 
maid in  the  family  of  General  Maynard,  of 
Oakley  Manor,  to  her  accepted  lover,  William 
Curtis,  a  very  fine  young  man,  who  followed 
his  trade  of  a  shoemaker  in  the  good  town  of 
Belford.  The  courtship  had,  as  the  fair  dam- 
seVs  words  implied,  approached  as  nearly  as 
well  could  be  to  the  point  matrimonial ;  Han- 
mih  having  given  her  good  mistress  warninor, 
and  prepared  her  simple  wardrobe ;  and  Wil- 
liam, on  his  part,  having  taken  and  furnished 
a  room— for  to  a  whole  nouse  neither  of  them 
aspired  ^-  near  his  raaster^s  shop  :  William, 
although  a  clever  workman,  and  likely  to  do 
well,  being  as  yet  only  a  journeyman. 

A  finer  couple  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet 
with  anywhere,  than  William  and  his  Han- 
nah. He  was  tall,  handsome,  and  intelligent, 
with  a  perpetual  spring  of  good-huraoar,  and 
a  fund  of  that  great  sift  of  Heaven,  high  ani- 
mal spirits,  which  ^ing  sustained  by  equal 
life  or  mind,  (for  otherwise  it  is  not  a  good 
gift,)  rendered  him  universally  popular.  She 
had  a  rich,  sparkling  animated  beauty  —  a 
warmth  of  manner  and  of  feeling,  equally 
prepossessing.  She  loved  William  dearly, 
and  William  knew  it  Perhaps  he  did  not 
equally  know  that  her  quickness  of  temper 
was  accompanied  by  a  decision  and  firmness 
of  character,  which,  on  any  really  essential 
point,  woold  not  fail  to  put  forth  its  strength. 
Such  a  point  was  this,  as  Hannah  knew  from 
woful  experience :  for  her  own  father  had  been 
a  frequenter  of  the  alehouse — had  ruined  him- 
self altocrether,  health,  property,  and  character, 
hy  that  degrading  and  ruinous  propensity,  and 
had  finally  died  of  sheer  drunkenness,  leaving 
her  mother  a  broken-hearted  woman,  and  her- 
self, a  child  of  eight  years  old,  to  struggle  as 
best  they  might,  through  the  wide  world. 
Well  did  Hannah  remember  her  dear  mother, 
and  that  dear  mother^s  sufferings ; — how  she 
would  sit  otght  after  night  awaiting  the  return 


of  her  brutal  bnsband,  bending  silently  and 
patiently  over  the  needlework,  by  which  she 
endeavoured  to  support  herself  and  her  child ; 
and  how,  when  he  did  return,  when  his  reel- 
ing, unsteady  step  was  heard  on  the  pavement, 
or  his  loud  knock  at  the  door,  or  the  horrid 
laugh  and  frightful  oath  of  intoxication  in  the 
street,  how  the  poor  wife  would  start  and 
tremble,  and  strive  to  mould  her  quivering 
lips  into  a  smile,  and  struggle  against  her 
tears,  as  he  called  fiercely  for  comforts  which 
she  had  not  to  give,  and  thundered  forth  im- 
precations on  herself  and  her  harmless  child. 
Once  she  remembered — she  could  not  have 
been  above  five  years  old  at  the  time,  but  she 
remembered  it  as  if  it  had  happened  yester- 
day—awaking suddenly  from  sleep  on  her 
wretched  bed,  and  seeing,  by  the  dim  moon- 
light that  came  in  through  the  broken  win- 
dows, her  father,  in  his  drunken  frenzy,  stand- 
ing over  her,  end  threatening  to  strangle  her, 
whilst  her  mother,  frantic  with  fear,  tore  him 
away,  and  had  her  arm  broken  in  the  struggle. 
This  scene,  and  scenes  like  this,  passed 
through  Hannah*8  mind,  as  she  leant  over  the 
calm  face  of  Mrs.  Maynard*a  lovely  infant, 
who  lay  sleeping  on  her  lap,  and  repeated,  in 
a  low,  calm  voice,  her  former  question  to 
William — "  Were  you  not  three  times  tipsy 
last  week  1" 

"  Now,  Hannah,**  replied  William,  evasive- 
ly, *'  how  can  you  be  so  cross  and  old-maidish  1 
If  I  did  get  a  little  merry,  what  was  it  but  a 
joyful  parting  from  bachelor  friends  before 
beginning  a  steady  married  life  1  What  do 
you  women  know  of  such  things  1  What 
can  you  know  ?  and  what  can  a  young  fellow 
do  with  himself,  when  his  work  is  over,  if  he 
is  not  to  go  to  a  public  house  ?  We  have  not 
work  now  for  aoove  half  a  day  —  that  is  to 
say,  not  more  work  in  a  week  than  I  could 
finish  in  three  days ;  and  what,  I  should  like 
to  know,  am  I  to  do  with  the  remainder  t  At 
the  Eight  Bells,  say  what  you  like  of  the 
place,  there's  good  liquor  and  good  company, 
a  good  fire  in  winter,  a  newspaper  to  read,  and 
the  news  of  the  town  to  talk  over.  Does  not 
your  master  himself  go  to  his  club  every 
night  of  his  life  when  he  is  in  London  1  And 
what  — since  you  won't  let  me  come  above 
twice  a  week  to  see  you  —  what  would  you 
have  me  to  do  with  the  long  evenings  when 
my  work  is  overt" 

Hannah  was  a  little  posed  at  this  question. 
Luckily,  however,  a  present  sent  to  her  mis- 
tress by  an  old  servant  who  had  married  a 
gardener,  consisting  of  a  fine  basket  of  straw- 
berries, another  of  peas,  and  a  beautiful  nose- 
gay of  pinks  and  roses,  caught  her  eye  as 
they  lay  on  the  table  before  her. 

"  Why  not  take  a  little  plot  of  ground,  and 
work  in  that  of  evenings,  and  raise  vegetables 
and  flowers  ?  Any  thing  rather  tlian  the  pub- 
lic house !" 

William  laughed  outright. 
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*'  Where  am  T  to  get  this  plot  of  groaod  1 
tell  me  that,  Hannah !  Yoa  know  that  at 
present  I  am  lodging  with  my  aunt  in  SiWer- 
street,  who  has  only  a  little  bricked  yard ; 
and  when  we  move  to  our  room  in  Newton- 
row,  why  the  outlet  there  will  not  be  so  large 
as  that  table.  This  is  all  nonsense,  as  yoa 
well  know.  I  am  no  gardener,  but  a  merry 
shoemaker;  and  such  as  I  am  you  have 
chosen  me,  and  you  must  take  me.*' 

**  And  you  will  not  promise  to  give  up  the 
Eight  Bells  V  asked  Hannah,  imploringly. 

"  Promise— no— ."  hesitated  William.  "  I 
dare  say  I  should  do  as  you  like ;  but  as  to 
promising— it  is  you  who  have  promised  to 
take  me  *  for  better  for  worse,*  *  added  he, 
tenderly ;  **  surely  you  do  not  mean  to  deceive 
mel" 

**  Oh,  William  */'  said  Hannah,  **  it  is  yoa 
who  would  deceive  me  and  yourself.  I  know 
what  the  public  house  leads  to;  and  suffer 
what  I  may,  better  suffer  now  and  alone,  than 
run  the  risk  of  that  misery.  Either  promise 
to  give  up  the  Eight  Bells,  or,  dearly  as  I 
love  you,  and  far  as  things  have  gone,  we 
must  part,"  added  she,  firmly. 

Ana  as  William,  though  petitioning,  re- 
monstrating, coaxing,  storming,  and  implor- 
ing, would  not  give  the  required  pledge,  part 
they  did  ;  his  last  speech  denouncing  a  ven- 
geance which  she  could  ill  bear. 

**  You  will  repent  this,  Hannah !  for  you 
have  been  the  ruin  of  me.  You  have  broken 
my  heart ;  and  if  you  hear  of  me  every  night 
at  the  alehouse,  endeavouring  to  drown  care, 
remember  that  it  is  you,  and  you  only,  who 
have  driven  me  there !"  And  so  saying,  he 
walked  sturdily  out  of  the  house. 

William  went  away  in  wrath  and  anger, 
determined  to  be  as  good,  or  rather  as  bad,  as 
his  word.  Hannah  remained,  her  heart  over- 
flowing with  all  the  blended  and  contending 
emotions  natural  to  a  woman  (I  mean  a  wo- 
man that  has  a  heart)  in  such  a  situation. 
Something  of  temper  had  mingled  with  the 
prudence  of  her  resolution,  and,  as  is  always 
the  case  where  a  rash  and  hasty  temper  has 
led  a  generous  mind  astray,  the  reaction  was 
proportionably  strong.  She  blamed  herself-^ 
she  pitied  William— she  burst  into  a  passion 
of  tears ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  violence  of 
her  grief  had  awakened  and  terrified  the  little 
Emily,  and  that  the  necessity  of  pacifying 
the  astonished  child  compelled  her  into  the 
exertion  of  calming  herself,  (  so  salutary  in 
almost  all  cases  is  the  recurrence  of  our  daily 
duties !)  that  she  remembered  the  real  danger 
of  William^s  unhappy  propensity,  the  dying 
injunctions  of  her  mother,  and  those  fearful 
scenes  of  her  own  childhood  which  still  at 
times  haunted  her  dreams.  Her  father,  she 
had  heard,  had  once  been  as  kind,  as  gay,  as 
engaging  as  William  himself— ^as  fond  of  her 
mother  as  William  was  of  her.  Where  was 
the  security  that  these  qualities  would  not 


perish  under  the  same  eril  iniuence  and  de- 
grading habits)  Her  good  mittrees,  too« 
praised  and  encouraged  her,  and  for  a  while 
she  was  comforted. 

Very,  very  soon  the  old  feelinff  returned. 
Hannah  had  loved  with  the  full  anu  overflow- 
ing affection  of  a  fond  and  faithful  nature, 
and  time  and  absence,  which  seldom  fail  to 
sweep  away  a  slight  and  trivial  fancy,  only 
gave  deeper  root  to  ao  attachment  like  hers ; 
her  very  heart  clong  to  William.  Her  hours 
were  passed  in  weaving  visions  of  imagfinary 
interviews,  and  framing  to  herself  imaginary 
letters.  She  loved  to  plan  fancied  dialog uee 
—  to  think  how  fondly  he  would  woo,  and 
how  firmly  she  would  reject, — for  she  thought 
it  quite  sure  that  she  should  reject ;  and  yet 
she  yearned  (oh !  how  she  yearned)  for  the 
opportunity  of  accepting. 

But  such  opportunity  was  far  away.  The 
first  thing  she  heard  of  him  was,  that  he  was 
realizing  his  own  prediction  by  pursuing  a 
course  of  continued  intemperance  at  the  Eight 
Bells ;  the  next,  that  he  was  married ! — mar* 
ried,  it  should  seem,  from  hate  and  anger,  not 
from  love,  to  a  young  and  thoughtless  girl, 
portionless  and  improvident  as  himself.  No- 
thing but  misery  could  ensue  from  such  a 
union ; — nothing  but  misery  did.  Then  came 
the  beer-houses,  with  their  fearful  addition  of 
temptation ;  and  Hannah,  broken-hearted  at 
the  accounts  of  his  evil  courses,  and  ashamed 
of  the  interest  which  she  still  continued  to 
feel  for  one  who  could  never  be  any  thine  to 
her  again,  rejoiced  when  General  and  Mrs. 
Maynard  resolved  to  spend  some  time  in  Ger- 
many, and  determined  that  she  should  accom- 
pany them. 

From  Germany  the  travellers  proceeded  to 
Italj,  from  Italy  to  Switzerland,  and  from 
Switzerland  to  France;  so  that  nearly  five 
years  elapsed  before  they  returned  to  Oakley 
Manor.  Five  years  had  wrought  the  usual 
changes  amongst  Hannah^s  old  Triends  in  that 
neighbourhood.  The  servants  were  nearly  all 
new,  the  woman  at  the  lodge  had  gone  away, 
the  keeper*s  daughter  was  married ;  so  that, 
finding  none  who  knew  her  anxiety  respecting 
William,  and  dreading  to  provoke  the  answer 
which  she  feared  awaited  her  inquiries,  she 
forbore  to  ask  any  qoestion  respecliog  her  for- 
mer lover. 

One  evening,  soon  after  their  arrival.  Gene- 
ral Maynard  invited  his  wife  and  family  to  go 
and  see  the  cottage  gardens  at  Belford.  *^  We*U 
take  even  little  Emily  and  Hannah,"  added 
he,  *^  for  it  *s  a  sight  to  do  one's  heart  good-~ 
ay,  fifty  times  more  good  than  famous  rivers 
and  great  mountains !  and  I  would  not  have 
any  of  my  children  miss  it  for  the  fee-simple 
of  the  land,  which,  by  tlie  by,  happens  to  be- 
long to  me.  You  remember  my  frtend  How- 
ard writing  to  me  when  I  was  at  Manheim, 
desiring  to  rent  about  thi^y  acres  near  Belford, 
which  had  jost  fallen  vacant*    Well,  he  has 
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ftneed  it  and  drained  it,  and  made  roade  and 
paths,  and  divided  it  into  plots  of  a  quarter  of 
an  acre,  more  or  less,  and  let  it  ont  for  exactly 
the  same  money  which  he  gives  me,  to  the 
poor  families  in  the  town,  chiefly  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  wretched  suburb  SiUer-etreet, 
where  the  miserable  hovels  had  not  an  inch  of 
outlet,  and  the  children  were  constantly  gro- 
velling in  the  mud  and  running  under  the 
horses^  feet;  passing  their  whole  days  in 
increasing  and  progressive  demoralization; 
whilst  their  mothera  were  scolding  and  quar- 
relling and  starving,  and  their  fathera  drown* 
ing  their  miseries  at  the  beer-shops— a  realiza- 
tion of  Crabbers  gloomiest  pictures!  Only 
imagine  what  these  gardens  have  done  for 
these  poor  people !  Every  spare  hour  of  the 
parents  is  given  to  the  raising  of  vegetables 
for  their  own  consumption,  or  for  sale,  or  for 
the  rearing  and  fatting  that  prime  luxury  of 
the  English  peasant,  a  pig.  The  children 
have  healthy  and  pleasant  employment.  The 
i  artisan  who  can  only  find  work  for  two  or 
I  three  days  in  the  week  is  saved  from  the 
parish ;  be  who  has  full  pay  is  saved  from  the 
,  alehouse.  A  feeling  of  independence  is  gene- 
{ rated,  and  the  poor  roan's  heart  is  gladdened 
!  and  warmed  by  the  conscious  pride  of  property 
in  the  soil— by  knowing  ana  feeling  that  the 
spring  shower  and  the  summer  sun  are  swell- 
ing and  ripening  his  little  harvest. 

**  I  speak  ardently,'*  continued  the  General, 
rather  ashamed  of  his  own  enthusiasm ;  "  but 
I  Ve  juet  been  talking  with  that  noble  fellow 
Howard,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  many  avo- 
cations, has  found  time  for  all  this,  and  really 
I  cannot  help  it.  Whilst  I  was  with  him,  in 
came  one  of  the  good  folks  to  complain  that 
his  garden  was  rated.  *  I  'm  glad  of  it,'  re- 
plied Howard ;  'it's  a  proof  that  ]rou  an  a 
real  tenant,  and  that  this  is  not  a  charity  affair.' 
And  the  man  went  off  an  inch  taller.  Howard 
confesses  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  giving  them  back  the  amount 
of  the  rent  in  tools  and  rewards  of  one  sort  or 
other.  He  acknowledges  that  this  is  the  weak 
part  of  his  undertaking;  but,  as  I  said  just 
now,  he  could  not  help  it.  Moreover,  I  doubt 
if  the  giving  back  the  rent  in  that  form  be 
wrong— at  least,  if  it  be  wrong  to  give  it  back 
at  firat.  The  working-classes  are  apt  to  be 
suspicious  of  their  superiors-^!  am  anraid  that 
they  have  sometimes  had  reason  to  be  so ;  and 
«s  the  benefits  of  the  system  cannot  be  imme- 
diately experienced,  it  is  well  to  throw  in 
these  little  boons  to  stimulate  them  to  perse- 
verance. But  here  we  are  at  Mr.  Howard's," 
pureued  the  good  General,  as  the  carriage 
stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  brewery ;  for  that 
admirable  pereon  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  country  jnewer. 

A  beautiful  place  was  that  old-fashioned 
brewery,  situated  on  an  airy  hh  of  rising 
ground  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  the  very 
Mtt  home  10  the  borough,  and  divided  from 
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all  other  buildings  by  noble  rows  of  elms,  by 
its  own  spacious  territory  of  orchard  and  mea- 
dow, and  by  the  ample  outlet,  full  of  drays, 
and  carts,  and  casks,  and  men,  and  horses, 
and  all  the  life  and  motion  of  a  ^reat  and  flou- 
rishing business ;  forming,  by  its  extent  and 
verdnre,  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  usual 
dense  and  smoky  atmosphere,  the  gloomy  yet 
crowded  appearance  of  a  brewer*8  yard. 

The  dwelling-house,  a  most  picturesque 
erection,  with  one  end  projecting  so  as  to  form 
two  sides  of  a  square,  the  date,  1642,  on  the 
porch,  and  the  whole  front  covered  with  choice 
creepere,  stood  at  some  distance  from  the  road ; 
and  General  Maynard  and  his  lady  hurried 
through  it,  as  if  knowing  instinctively  that  on 
a  fine  summer  evening  Mra.  Howard's  flower- 
garden  was  her  drawing-room.  What  a  flow- 
er-garden it  was !  A  sunny,  turfy  knoll  slop- 
ing abruptly  to  a  natural  and  never-failing 
spring  that  divided  it  from  a  meadow  rising 
on  the  other  side  with  nearly  equal  abrupt- 
ness; the  steep  descent  dotted  with  flower- 
beds, rich,  bright,  fresh,  and  glowing,  and  the 
path  that  wound  up  the  hill,  leading  through 
a  narrow  stone  gateway  — an  irregular  arch 
overrun  with  luxuriant  masses  of  the  narrow- 
leaved,  white-veined  ivy,  which  trailed  its 
long  pendent  strings  almost  to  the  ground  into 
a  dark  and  shadowy  walk,  ninnincr  along  the 
top  of  a  wild  precipitous  bank,  clothed  partly 
with  forest-trees,  oak,  and  elm,  and  poplar-* 
partly  with  the  finest  exotics,  cedare,  cy- 
presses, and  the  rare  and  grraceful  snow-drop- 
tree,  of  such  growth  and  beauty  as  are  seldom 
seen  in  England,— and  terminated  by  a  root- 
house,  overhung  by  the  branches  of  an  im- 
mense acacia,  now  in  the  full  glory  of  its 
white  and  fragrant  blossoms,  and  so  com- 
pletely concealing  all  but  the  entrance  of  the 
old  root-house,  that  it  seemed  as  if  that  quiet 
retreat  had  no  other  roof  than  those  bright 
leaves  and  chain-like  flowera. 

Here  they  found  Mra.  Howard,  a  sweet  and 
smiling  woman,  lovelier  in  the  rich  glow  of 
her  matronly  beauty  than  she  had  been  a 
dozen  vears  before  as  the  fair  Jane  Dorset, 
the  belle  of  the  country  side.  Here  sat  Mra. 
Howard,  surrounded  by  a  band  of  laughing 
rosy  children ;  and  directed  by  her,  and  pro- 
mising to  return  to  the  brewery  to  coffee,  the 
General  and  his  family  proceeded  by  a  private 
path  to  the  cottage  allotments. 

Pleasant  was  the  sight  of  those  allotments 
to  the  right-minded  and  the  kind,  who  love  to 
contemplate  order  and  regularity  in  the  moral 
and  physical  world,  and  the  cheerful  and  will- 
ing exertion  of  a  well-directed  and  prosperous 
industry.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  late  in 
June,  and  the  tenants  and  their  families  wero 
nearly  all  assembled  in  their  small  territories, 
each  of  which  was  literally  filled  with  useful 
vegetables  in  every  variety  and  of  every  kind. 
Here  was  a  little  girl  weeding  an  onion-bed, 
here  a  boy  sticking  French  beans;  here  a 
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woman  gathering  heii>8  for  a  salad,  here  a 
man  standing  in  proud  and  happy  contempla- 
tion of  a  superb  plot  of  cauliflowers.  Every- 
where there  was  a  hum  of  cheerful  voices,  as 
neicrhboor  greeted  neighbour,  or  the  Beveral 
families  chatted  amongst  each  other. 

The  General,  who  was  warmly  interested 
in  the  subject,  and  had  just  made  himself 
master  of  the  details,  pointed  out  to  Mrs. 
Maynard  those  persons  to  whom  it  had  been 
most  beneficial.  **  That  man,*'  said  he,  **  who 
has,  as  you  perceive,  a  double  allotment,  and 
who  is  digging  with  so  much  good-will,  has 
ten  children  and  a  sickly  wife,  and  yet  has 
never  been  upon  the  parish  for  the  last  two 
years.  That  thin  young  man  in  the  blue 
jacket  is  an  out-door  painter,  and  has  been  out 
of  work  these  six  weeks-— (by  the  by,  Howard 
has  just  given  him  a  job) — and  all  that  time 
has  been  kept  by  his  garden.  And  that  fine- 
looking  fellow  who  is  filling  a  basket  with 
peas,  whilst  the  pretty  little  child  at  his  side 
18  gathering  strawberries,  is  the  one  whom 
Howard  prizes  most,  because  he  is  a  person 
of  higher  qualities-— one  who  was  redeemed 
from  intolerable  drunkenness,  retrieved  from 
sin  and  misery,  by  this  occupation.  He  is  a 
journeyman  shoemaker — a  young  widower — " 

Hannah  heard  no  more  ^  she  had  caught 
sight  of  William,  and  William  had  caught 
sight  of  her;  and  in  an  instant  her  hands 
were  clasped  in  his,  and  they  were  gazing  on 
each  other  with  eyes  full  of  love  and  joy,  and 
of  the  blessed  tears  of  a  true  and  perfect  re- 
conciliation. 

"  Yes,  Hannah !"  said  William,  "  I  have 
sinned,  and  deeply ;  but  I  have  suffered  bit- 
terly, and  most  earnestly  have  I  repented.  It 
is  now  eighteen  months  since  I  have  en- 
tered a  public-honse,  and  never  will  I  set 
foot  in  one  again.  Do  you  believe  me,  Han- 
nah !" 

**  Do  I  !**  exclaimed  Hannah,  with  a  fresh 
burst  of  tears ;  ^*  oh,  what  should  I  be  made 
of  if  I  did  not  r' 

**  And  here  are  the  peas  and  the  strawber- 
ries," said  William,  smiling ;  *'  and  the  pinks 
and  the  roses,**  added  he,  more  tenderly,  tak- 
ing a  nosegay  from  his  lovely  little  girl,  as 
Hannah  stooped  to  caress  her ;  ^'  and  the  poor 
motherless  cnild — mj  only  child !  she  has  no 
mother,  Hannah — ^will  yon  be  one  to  her)*' 

•'Will  I!**  again  echoed  Hannah;  '«ob, 
William,  will  I  not?" 

"  Remember,  I  am  still  only  a  poor  jour- 
neyman—I have  no  money,*'  said  William. 

**  But  I  have,"  replied  Hannah. 

*'And  shall  we  not  bless  Mr.  Howard," 
continued  he,  as,  with  his  own  Hannah  on  his 
arm,  and  his  little  girl  holding  by  his  hand, 
he  followed  Mrs.  Maynard  and  the  General.— 
"  Shall  we  not  bless  Mr.  Howard,  who  res- 
cued me  from  idleness  and  its  besetting 
temptations,  and  f^ve  me  pleasant  and  profit- 
able employment  in  the  cottage-garden  r* 


Note. — The  system  on  which  the  above 
story  is  founded,  is  happily  no  fiction;  and 
although  generally  appropriated  to  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  of  the  rural  districts,  it  has, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  been  tried,  with 
eminent  success,  amongst  the  poorer  artisans 
in  towns— to  whom,  above  all  other  classes, 
the  power  of  emerging  from  the  (in  every 
sense)  polluted  atmosphere  of  their  crowded 
lanes  and  courts  must  be  invaluable. 

The  origin  of  the  system  is  so  little  known, 
and  seems  to  me  at  once  so  striking  and  so 
natural,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
relating  it  almost  in  the  words  in  which  it 
was  told  to  me  by  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
and  judicious  supporters  of  the  cottage  allot- 
ments. 

John  Denson  was  a  poor  working  man,  an 
affricultoral  labourer,  a  peasant,  who,  finding 
his  weekly  wages  inadeqnate  to  the  support 
of  his  family,  and  shrinking  from  applying  for 
relief  to  the  parish,  sought  and  obtained  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  the  permission  to  enclose  a 
small  plot  of  waste  land,  of  which  the  value 
had  hitherto  been  very  trifling.  By  diligent 
cultivation  he  brought  it  to  a  state  of  great 
productiveness  and  fertility.  This  was  after- 
wards sufliciently  extended  to  enable  him  to 
keep  a  cow  or  two,  to  support  his  family  in 
comfort  and  independence,  and,  ultimately,  to 
purchase  the  fee-simple  of  the  land.  During 
the  hours  of  relaxation,  he  educated  himself 
suflSciently  to  enable  him  to  relate  dearly  and 
correctljr  the  result  of  his  experience;  and 
feeling  it  his  duty  to  endeavour  to  improve  the 
condition  of  his  fellow-labourers,  by  informing 
them  of  the  advantages  which  he  had  derived 
from  industrious  and  sober  habits,  and  the 
coIUvation  of  a  small  plot  of  ground,  he  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  called  "The  Peasant's 
Warning  Voice,*'  which,  by  attracting  the 
attention  of  persons  of  humanity  and  inflo* 
ence,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  system. 

Among  the  earliest  and  most  zealous  of  its 
supporters  was  Lord  Braybrooka,  to  whom, 
next  after  John  Denson,  (for  that  noble-minded 
peasant  must  always  claim  the  first  place,) 
belongs  the  honour  of  promulgating  exten- 
sively a  plan  replete  with  humanity  and  wis- 
dom. 

It  was  first  carried  into  effect  by  his  Lord- 
ship, several  years  ago,  in  the  parish  of  Saf- 
fron Walden,  a  place  then  remarkable  for 
misery  and  vice,  but  which  is  now  conspicu- 
ous for  the  prosperity  and  good  conduct  of  its 
poorer  inhabitants.  The  paupers  on  the  rates 
were  very  numerous,  (amounting,  I  believe, 
to  136,)  and  are  now  comparalively  few,  and 
—which  is  of  far  more  importance,  since  the 
reduction  of  the  poor-rates  is  merely  an  inci- 
dental consequence  of  the  syslem— the  cases 
^f  crime  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  have  dimin- 
fshed  in  a  similar  proportion. 

Since  that  period,  the  cottago  allotments 
have  been  trieo  in  many  parts  ofEnglaDd,  and 
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always  with  aucoess.    Indeed,  they  can  hardly 
fail,  proTidad  the  soil  be  fayourable  to  spade- 
I  husband ry«  the  rent  not  higrher  than  that  which 
I  would  be  demanded  from  a  largfe  occupier  of 
!  land,  the  ground  properly  drained  and  fenced, 
I  and  the  labourers  not  encumbered  with  rules 
I  and  regulations :  for  the  main  object  being  not 
merely  to  add  to  the  physical  comforts,  but  to 
raise    the   moral  character  of   the  working 
classes,  especial  care  should  be  taken  to  in- 
duce and  cherish  the  feeling  of  independence, 
and  to  prove  to  them  that  they  are  considered 
as  tenants  paying  rent,  and  not  as  almsmen 
receiving  charily.  , 

I  am  happy  to  add,  that  the  Mr.  Howard  of 
this  little  story  (that  is  not  quite  his  name) 
does  actually  exist.  He  is  an  eminent  brewer 
in  a  small  town  in  our  neighbourhood,  and 
has,  also,  another  great  brewery  near  London ; 
he  has  a  lar^e  family  of  young  children  and 
orphan  relations,  is  an  active  magistrate,  a 
sportsman,  a  horticulturist,  a  musician,  a 
cricketer;  is  celebrated  for  the  most  extensive 
and  the  most  elegant  hospitality ;  and  yet,  has 
found  time,  not  only  to  establish  the  system 
in  bis  own  parish,  but,  also,  to  officiate  as 
secretary  to  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  this 
good  object  thronghout  the  country.  Heaven 
grant  it  success!  I,  for  my  poor  part,  am 
thoroughly  convinced,  that,  it  ever  project 
were  at  coce  benevolent  and  rational,  and 
practicable  and  wise,  it  is  this  of  the  cottage 
allotments;  and  I  can  hardly  refrain  from  en- 
treating my  readers — especially  my  fair  read- 
ers— to  exert  whatever  power  or  influence  they 
may  possess  in  favour  of  a  cause  which  has, 
for  its  sole  aim  and  end,  the  putting  down  of 
vice  and  misery,  and  the  diffusion  of  happi- 
ness and  virtue. 
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Amonost  the  most  generally  beloved,  not 
merely  of  the  clergy,  but  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Belford,  as  that  population  stood  some 
thirty  years  ago,  was  my  good  old  friend,  the 
Cnrate  of  St.  Nicholas' ;  and,  in  my  mind,  he 
bad  qualities  that  might  both  explam  and  jus- 
tify bis  universal  popularity. 

Belford  is,  at  present,  singularly  fortunate 
in  the  parochial  clergy.  Of  the  two  vicars, 
whom  I  have  the  honour  and  the  privilege  of 
knowing,  ons  confers  upon  the  place  the  en- 
nobling distinction  of  being  the  residence  of  a 
great  poet;  whilst  both  are  not  only,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  that  highest  word,  gentle- 
men, io  birth,  in  education,  in  manners,  and 
in  mind— bnt  eminently  popular  in  the  pulpit, 
and,  as  parish  priests,  not  to  be  excelled,  even 
amongst  the  generally  excellent  clergymen  of 
Iha  Church  of  England — a  phrase,  by  the 
way,  wbioh  jnst  at  this  moment  soonds  so 


like  a  war-cry,  that  I  cannot  too  qnickly  dis- 
claim any  intention  of  inflicting  a  political 
dissertation  on  the  unwary  reader.  My  de- 
sign is  simply  to  draw  a  faithful  likeness  of 
one  of  the  most  peaceable  members  of  the 
establishment. 

Of  late  years,  there  has  been  a  prodigious 
change  in  the  body  clerical.  The  acti%'ity  of 
the  dissenters,  the  spread  of  education,  and 
the  immense  increase  of  population,  to  say 
nothing  of  that  "word  of  power,"  Reform, 
have  combined  to  produce  a  stirring  spirit  of 
emulation  amongst  the  younger  clergy,  which 
has  quite  changed  the  aspect  of  the  profession. 
Heretofore,  the  "church  militant"  was  the 
quietest  and  easiest  of  all  vocations ;  and  the 
most  slender  and  lady-like  young  gentleman, 
the  "mamma's  darling"  of  a  great  family, 
whose  longs  were  too  tender  for  the  bar,  and 
whose  frame  was  too  delicate  for  the  army, 
might  be  sent  with  perfect  comfort  to  the  snug 
curacy  of  a  neighbouring  parish,  to  read  Ho- 
race, cultivate  auriculas,  christen,  marry,  and 
bury,  about  twice  a  quarter,  and  do  duty  once 
every  Sunday.  Now  times  are  altered  ;  pray- 
ers must  be  read  and  sermons  preached  twice 
a  day  at  least,  not  forgetting  lectures  in  Lent, 
and  homilies  at  tide  times;  workhouses  are  to 
be  visited ;  schools  attended,  boys  and  girls 
taught  in  the  morning,  and  grown-up  bump- 
kins in  the  evening;  children  are  to  be  cate- 
chised ;  masters  and  mistresses  looked  after ; 
hymn-books  distributed ;  bibles  given  away ; 
tract  societies  fostered  amongst  the  zealous, 
and  psalmody  cultivated  amongst  the  musical. 
In  short,  a  curate,  now-a-days,  even  a  country 
curate,  much  more  if  his  parish  lie  in  a  great 
town,  has  need  of  the  lungs  of  a  barrister  in 
good  practice,  and  the  strength  and  activity 
of  an  officer  of  dragoons. 

Now  this  is  just  as  it  ought  to  be.  Never- 
theless, I  cannot  help  entertaining  certain  re- 
lentings  in  favour  of  the  well-endowed  church- 
man of  the  old  school,  rouud,  indolent,  and 
rubicund,  at  peace  with  himself  and  with  all 
around  him,  who  lives  in  quiet  and  plenty  in 
his  ample  parsonage-house,  dispensing  with  a 
liberal  hand  the  superfluities  or  his  hospitable 
table,  regular  and  exact  in  his  conduct,  but 
not  so  precise  as  to  refuse  a  Saturday  night's 
rubber  in  his  own  person,  or  to  condemn  his 
parishioners  for  their  game  of  cricket  on  Sun* 
day  afternoons ;  charitable  in  word  and  deed, 
tolerant,  indulgent,  kind,  to  the  widest  extent 
of  that  widest  word ;  but,  except  in  such  wis- 
dom (and  it  is  of  the  best,)  no  wiser  than  that 
eminent  member  of  the  church.  Parson  Adams. 
In  a  word,  exactly  such  a  man  as  my  good  old 
friend  the  rector  of  Hadley,  eidevant  curate  of 
St.  Nicholas'  in  Belford,  who  has  just  passed 
the  window  in  that  venerable  relique  of  anti- 
quity, his  one-horse  chaise.  Ah,  we  may  see 
him  still,  through  the  budding  leaves  of  the 
clustering  China  rose,  as  he  is  stopping  to 
give  a  penny  to  poor  lame  Dinah  Moore—* 
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stopping,  and  stooping  his  short  ronnd  person 
with  no  small  effort,  that  he  may  put  it  into 
her  little  hand,  because  the  child  would  have 
some  difficulty  in  picking  it  up,  on  account  of 
her  crutches.  Yes,  there  he  goes,  rotund  and 
rosy,  "  a  tun  of  a  man,"  filling  three  par43  of 
his  roomy  equipage;  the  shorel-hat  with  a 
rose  in  it,  the  very  model  of  orthodoxy,  OTer- 
shadowing  his  white  hairs  and  placid  counte- 
nance; his  little  stunted  foot-boy  in  a  purple 
livery,  driving  a  coach-horse  as  fat  as  nis 
master;  whilst  the  old  white  terrier,  fatter 
still — ^his  pet  terrier  Venom,  waddles  after  the 
chaise  (of  which  the  head  is  let  down,  in  ho- 
nour, I  presume,  of  this  bright  April  morning,) 
much  resembling  in  gait  and  aspect  that  other 
white  waddling  thin?,  a  goose,  if  a  goose 
were  gifted  with  four  legs. 

There  he  goes,  my  venerable  friend  the 
Reverend  Josiah  Singleton,  rector  of  Hadley- 
cnm-Doveton,  in  the  county  of  Southampton, 
and  vicar  of  Delworth,  in  the  county  of  Sur- 
rey. There  he  goes,  in  whose  youth  tract 
'■  societies  and  adult  schools  were  not,  but  who 
yet  has  done  as  much  good  and  sis  little  barm 
in  his  generation,  has  formed  as  just  and  as 
useful  a  link  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  landlord  and  the  peasant,  as  ever  did 
honour  to  religion  and  to  human  nature.  Per- 
haps this  is  only  saying,  in  other  words,  that, 
under  any  system,  benevolence  and  single- 
mindedness  will  produce  their  proper  effects. 

I  am  not,  however,  going  to  preach  a  ser- 
mon over  my  worthy  friend— long  may  it  be 
before  his  nmeral  sermon  is  preached !  or 
even  to  write  his  iloge^  for  eioe^es  are  dull 
things ;  and  to  sit  down  with  the  intention  of 
being  dull,—- to  set  about  the  matter  with 
malice  prepense  (howbeit  the  calamity  may 
i|0ometimes  happen  accidentally,)  I  bold  to  be 
an  unnecessary  impertinence.  I  am  only  to 
give  a  slight  sketch,  a  sort  of  bird's-eye  view 
of  my  reverend  friend*s  life,  which,  by  the 
way,  has  been,  except  in  one  single  particular, 
80  barren  of  incidents,  that  it  might  almost 
pass  for  one  of  those  proverbially  uneventful 
narratives.  The  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

Fifty-six  years  ago,  our  portly  rector— then, 
it  may  be  presumed,  a  sleek  and  comely 
bachelor — left  college,  where  he  had  passed 
through  his  examinations  and  taken  his  de- 
grees with  respectable  mediocrity,  and  was 
ordained  to  the  curacy  of  St.  Nicholas'  parish, 
in  our  market-town  of  Bel  ford,  where,  by  the 
recommendation  of  his  vicar.  Dr.  Grampoond, 
he  fixed  himself  in  the  small  but  neat  first- 
floor  of  a  reduced  widow  gentlewoman,  who 
endeavoured  to  eke  out  a  small  annuity  by  let- 

Stg  lodgings  at  eight  shillings  a-week,  linen, 
ina,  plate,  glass,  and  waiting  included,  and 
,by  keeping  a  toy-shop,  of  which  the  whole 
stock,  fiddles,  drums,  balls,  dolls,  and  shuttle- 
cocks, might  be  safely  appraised  at  under  eight 
pounds,  including  a  stately  rocking-horse,  the 
poor  widow's  enetfal  de  btUaiiie,  which  bad 


occupied  one  side  of  Mrs.  Martin's  shop  from 
the  time  of  her  netting  up  business,  and  still 
continued  to  keep  his  station  unch^pened  by 
her  thrifty  customers. 

There,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Grampound, 
did  he  place  himself  on  his  arrival  at  Belford  ; 
and  there  he  continued  for  full  thirty  years, 
occupying  the  same  first-floor;  the  sitting- 
room — ^  pleasant  apartment,  with  one  window 
(for  the  little  toy-shop  was  a  corner-house) 
abutting  on  the  High  Bridge,  and  the  other 
on  the  market-place — still,  as  at  first,  furnish- 
ed with  a  Scotch  i*arpet,  cane  chairs,  a  Pem- 
broke table,  and  two  hanging  shelves,  which 
seemed  placed  there  less  for  their  ostensible 
destination  of  holding  books,  sermons,  and 
newspapers,  than  for  the  purpose  of  bobbing 
against  the  head  of  every  unwary  person  who 
might  happen  to  sit  down  near  the  wall ;  and 
the  small  chamber  behind,  with  its  tent-bed 
and  dimity  farniture,  its  mahogany  chest  of 
drawers,  one  chair  and  no  table ;  with  the 
self-same  spare,  quiet,  decent  landlady,  in  her 
faded  but  well-preserved  mourning  gown,  and 
the  identical  serving  maiden,  Patty,  a  demure, 
civil,  modest  damsel,  dwarfed,  as  it  should 
seem,  by  constant  curtsying,  —  since  from 
twelve  years  upwards  she  had  not  grown  an 
Inch.  Except  the  clock  of  time,  which,  how- 
ever imperceptibly,  does  still  keep  moving, 
every  thing  about  the  little  toy-shop  in  the 
market-place  at  Belford  was  at  a  stand-still. 
The  veiy  tabby-cat  which  lay  basking  on  the 
hearth,  might  have  passed  for  his  progenitor 
of  happy  memory,  who  took  his  station  there 
the  night  of  Mr.  Singleton's  arrival ;  and 
the  self-same  hobby-horse  still  stood  rocking 
opposite  the  counter,  the  admiration  of  every 
urchin  who  passed  the  door,  and  so  completely 
the  pride  of  the  mistress  of  the  domicile,  that 
it  is  to  be  questioned — convenient  as  thirty 
shillings,  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain, 
might  sometimes  have  proved  to  Mrs.  Martin 
—whether  she  would  not  have  felt  more  re- 
luctance than  pleasure  in  parting  with  this, 
the  prime  ornament  of  her  stock. 

There,  however,  the  rocking-hdrse  remain- 
ed ;  and  there  remained  Mr.  Singleton,  gra- 
dually advancing  from  a  personable  youth  to 
a  portly  middle-aged  man  ;  and  obscure  and 
nntemptfog  as  the  station  of  a  curate  in  a , 
country-town  may  appear,  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther those  thirty  years  of  comparative  poverty 
were  not  amongst  the  happiest  of  his  easy  sod 
tranquil  life.  | 

Very  happy  they  undoubtedly  were.    To, 
say  nothing  of  the  comforts  provided  for  him  | 
by  his  assiduous  landlady  and  her  civil  do- 
mestic, both  of  whom  felt  all  the  value  of' 
their  kind,  orderly,  and  considerate  inmate ; 
especially  as  compared  with  the  rackety  re- 
cruiting officers  and  troublesoaie  single  gvo- 
tlewomen  who  had  generally  occupied  the 
first-floor;   our  curate  was  in  prime  favour 
with  his  vicar,  Dr.  Gnmpoundt  a  stately  pU- 
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lar  of  dmnitj,  rigidly  orthodox  in  all  matters 
of  church  and  state,  who,  having  a  stall  in  a 
distant  cathedral,  and  another  living  hy  the 
8ea*side,  spent  but  little  of  his  time  at  Bel- 
ford,  and  had  heen  so  tormented  by  his  three 
last  curates — the  first  of  whom  was  of  avow- 
edly whig  politics,  and  more  than  suspected 
of  Ualvinistic  religion ;  the  second  a  fox- 
hunter,  and  the  third  a  poet— that  he  was  de- 
lighted to  intrust  his  flock  to  a  staid,  sober 
youth  of  high-church  and  tory  principles,  who 
never  mounted  a  horse  in  his  life,  and  would 
hardly  have  trusted  himself  on  Mrs.  Martin's 
steed  of  wood ;  and  whose  genius,  so  far 
from  carrying  him  into  any  flights  of  poesy, 
never  went  oeyond  that  weekly  process  of 
sermon-making,  which,  as  the  doctor  observed, 
was  all  that  a  sound  divine  need  know  of 
authorship.  Never  was  curate  a  greater  fa- 
vourite with  his  principal.  He  has  even  been 
heard  to  prophesy  that  the  young  man  would 
be  a  bishop. 

Amongst  the  parishioners,  high  and  low, 
Josiah  was  no  less  a  favourite.  The  poor 
felt  hia  benevolence,  his  integrity,  his  piety, 
and  his  steady  kindness;  whilst  the  richer 
classes  (for  in  the  ?ood  town  of  Belford  few 
were  absolutely  rich)  were  won  by  his  unaf- 
fected good-nature,  the  most  popular  of  all 
qualities.  There  was  nothing  shining  about 
the  man,  no  danger  of  his  setting  the  Thames 
on  fire,  and  the  gentlemen  liked  him  none  the 
worse  for  that ;  but  his  chief  friends  and  allies 
were  the  ladies^ not  the  young  ladies,  by 
whom,  to  say  the  truth,  he  was  not  so  much 
courted,  and  whom,  in  return,  he  did  not 
trouble  himself  to  court;  but  the  discreet 
mammas  and  grand-mammas,  and  maiden 
gentlewomen  of  a  certain  age,  amongst  whom 
he  found  himself  considerably  more  valued, 
and  infinitely  more  at  home. 

Sooth  to  say,  our  staid,  worthy,  prudent, 
sober  young  man,  had  at  no  time  of  bis  life 
been  endowed  with  the  buoyant  and  mercu- 
rial spirit  peoutiar  to  youth.  There  was  in 
him  a  considerable  analogy  between  the  mind 
and  the  body.  Both  were  heavy,  sluggish, 
and  slow.  He  was  no  strait-laced  person 
either ;  he  liked  a  joke  in  his  own  quiet  way 
well  enongh;  but  as  to  encountering  the 
quips,  and  cranks,  and  quiddities  of  a  set  of 
giddy  girls,  he  could  as  soon  have  danced  a 
cotillion.  The  gift  was  not  in  him.  So  with 
a  wise  Instinct  he  stuck  to  their  elders ;  called 
on  them  in  the  morning;  drank  tea  with  them 
at  night;  played  whist,  quadrille,  cassiho, 
backgammon,  commerce,  or  lottery-tickets, 
as  the  party  might  require;  told  news  and 
talked  scanjal  as  well  as  any  woman  of  them 
all ;  accommodated  a  differenoe  of  four  years' 
standmg  between  the  wife  of  the  chief  attor- 
ney and  the  sister  of  the  principal  physician ; 
and  was  appealed  to  as  absolute  referee  in  a 
question  or  precedence  between  the  widow  of 
a  post-captain  and  the  lady  of  a  colonel  of 
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volunteers,  which  had  divided  the  whole  gen- 
tility of  the  town  into  parties.  In  short,  be 
was  such  a  favourite  in  the  female  world,  that 
when  the  ladies  of  Belford  (on  their  husbands 
setting  up  a  weekly  card-club  at  the  Crown) 
resolved  to  meet  on  the  same  night  at  each 
other's  houses,  Mr.  Singleton  was,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  only  gentleman  admitted  to 
the  female  coterie. 

Happier  man  could  hardly  be,  than  the 
worthy  Josiah  in  this  fair  company.  At  first, 
indeed,  some  slight  interruptions  to  his  com- 
fort had  offered  themselves,  in  the  shape  of 
overtures  matrimonial,  from  three  mammas, 
two  papas,  one  uncle,  and  (I  grieve  to  say) 
one  lady,  an  elderly  young  lady,  a  sort  of 
dowager  spinster  in  her  own  proper  person, 
who,  smitten  with  Mr.  Singleton's  excellent 
character,  a  small  independence,  besides  his 
curacy  in  possession,  and  a  triflinjg  estate 
(much  exaggerated  by  the  gossip  fame)  in 
expectancy,  and  perhaps  somewhat  swayed 
hy  Dr.  Grampound's  magnificent  prophecy, 
had,  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  re- 
spectively given  him  to  understand  that  he 
might,  if  he  chose,  become  nearly  related  to 
them.  This  is  a  sort  of  dilemma  which  a 
well-bred  man,  and  a  man  of  humanity,  (and 
our  curate  was  both,)  usually  feels  to  be  tol- 
erably embarrassing.  Josiah,  however,  ex- 
tricated himself  with  his  usual  stmightfor- 
ward  simplicity.  He  said,  and  said  truly, 
**  that  he  considered  matrimony  a  great  com- 
fort—that he  had  a  respect  for  the  state,  and 
no  disinclination  to  any  of  the  ladies;  but 
that  he  was  a  poor  man,  and  could  not  afiford 
so  expensive  a  luxury."  And  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  mamma,  who  had  nine  unmar- 
ried daughters,  and  proposed  waiting  for  a 
living,  and  the  old  young  lady  who  had  ofiered 
herself,  and  who  kept  her  bed  and  threatened 
to  die  on  his  refusal,  thus  giving  him  the 
fright  of  having  to  bury  his  inamorata,  and 
being  haunted  by  her  ghost— with  these  slight 
exceptions,  every  bc^y  took  his  answer  in 
good  part. 

As  he  advanced  in  life,  these  sort  of  annoy- 
ances ceased — his  staid,  sober  deportment,  rud- 
dy countenance,  and  portly  person,  giving  him 
an  air  of  being  even  oldef  than  he  really  was; 
so  that  be  came  to  be  considered  as  that  pri- 
vileged person,  a  confirmed  old  bachelor,  the 
general  beau  of  the  female  coterie,  and  the 
favourite  marryer  and  christener  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood.  Nay,  as  years  wore 
away,  and  he  began  to  marry  some  whom  be 
had  christened,  and  to  bury  many  whom  he 
had  married,  even  Dr.  Grampound  s  prophecy 
ceased  to  be  remembered,  and  he  appeared  to 
be  as  firmly  rooted  in  Belford  as  in  St.  Nicho- 
las's church,  and  as  completely  fixed  in  the 
toy-shop  as  the  rocking-horse. 

Destiny,  however,  had  other  things  in  store 
for  him.  The  good  town  of  Belford,  as  I 
have  already  hinted,  is,  to  its  own  misfortune. 
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«  poor  plaee !  an  independent  borough,  and 
•UDJect,  accordingly,  to  the  infliction  (privi- 
lege, I  beiieve,  the  voters  are  pleased  to  call 
it)  of  an  election.  For  thirty  years— during 
which  period  there  had  been  seven  or  eight  of 
these  visitations — the  calamity  had  passed 
over  so  mildly,  that,  except  three  or  four  days 
of  intolerable  drunkenness,  (accompanied,  of 
course,  by  a  sufficient  number  of  broken  heads,) 
no  other  mischief  had  occurred  ;  the  two  great 
families,  whig  and  tor^,  might  be  said  to  di- 
vide the  town, — for  this  was  before  the  days 
of  that  active  reformer,  Stephen  Lane,— hav- 
ing entered,  by  agreement,  into  a  compromise 
to  return  one  member  each ;  a  compact  which 
might  have  held  good  to  this  time,  had  not 
8ome  slackness  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
whiga  (the  Blues,  as  they  were  called  in 
election  jargon)  provoked  the  Yellow  or  tory 
part  of  the  corporation,  to  sign  a  requisition  to 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Delworth,  to  stand  as  their  se- 
cond candidate,  and  produced  the  novelty  of  a 
sharp  contest  in  their  hitherto  peaceful  bo- 
rougti.  When  it  came,  it  came  with  a  ven- 
geance. It  lasted  eight  days — as  long  as  it 
could  last.  The  dregs  of  that  cup  of  evil 
were  drained  to  the  very  bottom.  Words  are 
faint  to  describe  the  tumult,  the  turmoil,  the 
blustering,  the  brawling,  the  abuse,  the  ill- 
will,  the  oattles  by  tongue  and  by  fist,  of  that 
disastrous  time.  At  last  the  Yellows  carried 
it  by  six ;  and  on  a  petition  and  scrutiny  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  one  single  vote : 
and  as  Mr.  Singleton  had  been  engaged  on  the 
side  of  the  winning  party,  not  merely  by  his 
own  political  opinions,  and  those  of  his  an- 
cient vicar.  Dr.  Grampound,  but,  also,  by  the 
predilections  of  his  female  allies,  who  were 
Yellows  to  a  man,  those  who  understood  the 
ordinary  course  of  such  matters  were  not 
greatly  astonished,  in  the  course  of  the  ensu- 
ing three  years,  to  find  our  good  curate  rector 
of  Hadley,  vicar  of  Delworth,  and  chaplain  to 
the  new  member's  father.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, was  remarkable,  that  amidst  all  the  scur- 
rility and  til  blood  of  an  election  contest,  and 
in  spite  of  the  envy  which  is  sure  to  follow  a 
sudden  change  of  fortune,  Mr.  Singleton  nei- 
ther made  an  enemy  nor  lost  a  friend.  His 
peaceful,  unoffending  character  disarmed  of- 
fence. He  had  been  unexpectedly  useful  too 
to  the  winning  party,  not  merely  by  knowing 
and  having  served  many  of  the  poorer  voters, 
but  by  possessing  one  eminent  qualification, 
not  sufficiently  valued  or  demanded  in  a  can- 
vasser :  he  was  the  best  listener  of  the  party,* 
and  is  said  to  have  gained  the  half-dozen  votes 
which  decided  the  election,  by  the  mere  pro- 
cess of  letting  the  people  talk. 

*  A  friend  of  mine,  the  lady  of  a  borough  member, 
who  WB8  very  active  in  eanvaaring  for  her  huiband, 
<mee  said  to  me.  on  my  oomptimenting  her  on  the 
number  of  votes  the  had  obtained :  **It  was  all  done 
by  Itsfening.  Our  good  fiiend^  the  voten^  like  to 
hear  theniMlves  talL" 


This  talent,  which,  it  is  to  be  presamed,  he 
acquired  in  the  ladies*  club  at  oelford,  and 
which  probably  contributed  to  his  popularUy 
in  that  society,  stood  hira  in  great  stead  in  the 
aristocratic  circle  of  Delworth  Castle.  The 
whole  family  was  equally  delighted  and 
amused  by  his  bonhommie  and  simplicity; 
and  he,  in  return,  captivated  by  their  kind- 
ness, as  well  as  grateful  for  their  beoefits, 
paid  them  a  sincere  and  unfeigned  homage, 
which  trebled  their  good-will,  rfever  was  so 
honest  and  artless  a  courtier.  There  was 
something  at  once  diverting  and  amiable  in 
the  ascendency  which  eveiy  thing  connected 
with  his  patron  held  over  Mr.  Singleton's  im- 
agination. Loyal  subject  as  he  unquestiona- 
bly was,  the  king,  queen,  and  royal  family 
would  have  been  as  nothing  in  his  eyes,  com* 
pared  with  Lord  and  Lady  Delworth,  and  their 
illustrious  offspring.  He  purchased  a  new 
peerage,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
opened  involuntarily  on  the  honoured  page 
which  contained  an  account  of  their  genealo- 
gy; his  walls  were  hong  with  ground-plans 
of  Hadley  House,  elevations  of  Delworth  Cas- 
tle, maps  of  the  estate,  prints  of  the  late  and 
present  lords,  and  of  a  judge  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  and  of  a  bishop  of  George  the  Second's, 
worthies  of  the  family ;  he  had,  on  his  dining- 
room  mantel-piece,  models  of  two  wings,  once 
projected  for  Hadley,  but  which  had  never 
oeen  built ;  and  is  said  to  have  once  bought  an 
old  head  of  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
which  a  cunning  auctioneer  had  fobbed  off 
upon  him,  by  pretending  that  the  great  captain 
was  a  progenitor  of  his  noble  patron. 

Besides  this  predominant  taste,  he  soon 
began  to  indulge  other  inclinations  at  the  rec- 
tory, which  savoured  a  little  of  his  old  bache- 
lor habits.  He  became  a  collector  of  shells 
and  china,  and  a  fancier  of  tulips ;  and  when 
he  invited  the  coterie  of  Belford  ladies  to  par- 
take of  a  syllabub,  astonished  and  delighted 
them  by  the  performance  of  a  piping  bnUfineh 
of  his  own  teaching,  who  executed  the  Blue 
Bells  of  Scotland  in  a  manner  not  to  be  sur- 
passed by  the  barrel-organ,  by  means  of  which 
this  accomplished  bird  had  been  instructed. 
He  engaged  Mrs.  Martin  as  his  housekeeper, 
and  Patty  as  his  housemaid ;  set  up  the  iden- 
tical one-horse  chaise  in  which  he  was  riding 
to-day;  became  a  member  of  the  clerical  din- 
ner club ;  took  in  St.  James's  Chronicle  and 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine ;  and  was  set  down 
by  every  body  as  a  confirmed  old  bachelor. 

All  these  indications  notwithstanding,  no- 
thing was  less  in  his  contemplation  than  to 
remain  in  that  forlorn  condition.  Marriage, 
after  all,  was  his  predominant  taste ;  his  real 
fancy  was  for  the  ladies.  He  was  fifW-seven, 
or  thereabouts,  when  he  began  to  make  love ; 
but  he  has  amply  made  up  for  his  loss  of  time, 
by  marrying  no  less  than  four  wives  since  that 
period.  Call  him  Mr.  Singleton,  indeed !  -* 
why,  his  proper  name  woold  be  Doableton* 
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Four  wives  has  he  had,  and  of  all  varieties. 
His  first  was  a  pretty  rosy  smiling  lass  just 
come  from  school,  who  had  known  him  all  her 
life,  and  seemed  to  look  upon  him  just  as  a 
school-girl  does  upon  an  indulgent  grandpapa, 
who  comes  to  fetch  her  home  K)r  the  holidays. 
She  was  as  happy  as  a  bird,  poor  thinor!  dur- 
ing the  three  months  that  she  lived  with  him 
—  but  then  came  a  violent  fever,  and  carried 
her  off. 

His  next  wife  was  a  pale,  sickly,  consump- 
tive lady,  not  over-young,  for  whose  conveni- 
ence he  set  ap  a  carriage,  and  for  whose  health 
he  travelled  to  Lisbon  and  Madeira,  and  Nice, 
and  Florence,  and  Hastings,  and  Clifton,  and 
all  the  places  by  sea  and  land,  abroad  and  at 
home,  where  sick  people  go  to  get  well, — at 
one  of  which  she,  poor  lady,  died. 

Then  he  espoused  a  buxom,  jolly,  merry 
widow,  who  had  herself  had  two  husbands, 
and  who  seemed  likely  to  see  him  out ;  but 
the  small-pox  came  in  her  way,  and  she  died 
also. 

Then  he  married  his  present  lady,  a  charm- 
ing woman,  neither  fat  nor  thin,  nor  young 
nor  old— not  very  healthy,  nor  particularly 
sickly  — who  makes  him  very  nappy,  and 
seems  to  find  her  own  happiness  in  making 
him  so. 

He  has  no  children  by  any  of  his  wives ; 
bat  has  abuodance  of  adherents  in  parlour  and 
hall.  Half  the  poor  of  the  parish  are  occa- 
sionally to  be  found  in  his  kitchen,  and  his 
dining-room  is  the  seat  of  hospitality,  not 
only  to  his  old  friends  of  the  town  and  his 
new  friends  of  the  country,  but  to  all  the  fami- 
lies of  all  his  wives.  He  talks  of  them  (for 
be  talks  more  now  than  he  did  at  the  Belford 
election,  having  fallen  into  the  gossiping  habit 
of"  narrative  old  age")  in  the  quietest  manner 
possible,  mixing,  in  a  way  the  moat  diverting 
and  the  most  unconscious,  stories  of  his  first 
wife  and  his  second,  of  his  present  and  his 
last.  He  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  happy 
with  all  of  them,  especially  with  this.  But 
If  he  should  have  the  misfortune  to  lose  that 
delightful  person,  he  would  certainly  console 
himself,  and  prove  his  respect  for  the  state, 
by  marrying  again;  and  such  is  his  reputation 
88  a  snperexcellent  husband,  especially  in  the 
main  article  of  giving  his  wives  their  own 
way,  that,  in  spite  of  his  being  even  now  an 
octoffenarian,  I  have  no  doubt  but  there  would 
be  abundance  of  fair  candidates  for  the  heart 
and  hand  of  the  good  Rector  of  Hadley. 
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Tas  good  town  of  Belford  swarmed,  of 
course,  with  single  ladies — especially  with 
single  ladies  of  that  despised  denomination 
which  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  old 
matdt«    For  gentlewomen  of  that  description, 


especially  of  the  less  afiluent  class,  (and  al- 
though such  a  thing  may  be  found  here  and 
there,  a  rich  old  maid  is  much  rarer  than  a 
poor  one,)  a  provincial  town  in  this  protestant 
country,  where  nunneries  are  not,  is  the  natu- 
ral refuge.  A  village  life,  however  humble 
the  dwelling,  is  at  once  more  expensive  — 
since  messengers  and  conveyances,  men  and 
horses,  of  some  sort,  are  in  the  actual  country 
indispensable,  —  and  more  melancholy,  for 
there  is  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  insignifi- 
cance, a  solitude  within  doors  and  without, 
which  none  but  an  unconnected  and  unpro- 
tected woman  can  thoroughly  understand. 
And  London,  without  family  ties,  or  personal 
importance,  or  engrossing  pursuit, — to  be  poor 
and  elderly,  idle  and  alone  in  London,  is  a 
climax  of  desolation  which  every  body  can 
comprehend,  because  almost  every  one  must, 
at  some  time  or  other,  have  felt,  in  a  greatef* 
or  less  degree,  the  humbling  sense  of  individ- 
ual nothingness — of  being  but  a  drop  of  water 
in  the  ocean,  a  particle  of  sand  by  the  sea- 
shore, which  so  often  presses  upon  the  mind 
amidst  the  bustling  crowds  and  the  splendid 
gaieties  of  the  great  city.  To  be  rich  or  to 
be  busy,  is  the  necessity  of  London. 

The  poor  and  the  idle,  on  the  other  hand, 
get  on  best  in  a  country  town.  Belford  was 
the  paradise  of  ill-jointured  widows  and  por- 
tionless old  maids.  There  they  met  on  the 
table-land  of  gentility,  passing  their  mornings 
in  calls  at  each  other*s  houses,  and  their  even- 
ings in  small  tea-parties,  seasoned  with  a 
rubber  or  a  pool,  and  garnished  with  the  little 
quiet  gossiping  (call  it  not  scandal,  gentle 
reader !)  which  their  habits  required.  So  large 
a  portion  of  the  population  consisted  of  single 
ladies,  that  it  might  almost  have  been  called 
a  maiden  town.  Indeed,  a  calculating  Cantab, 
happening  to  be  there  for  the  long  vacation, 
amused  his  leisure  by  taking  a  census  of  the 
female  householders,  beginning  with  the  Mrs. 
Davisons — fine  alert  old  ladies,  between  se* 
venty  and  eighty,  who,  being  proud  of  their 
sprightliness  and  vigour,  were  suspected  of 
adding  a  few  more  years  to  their  age  than 
would  be  borne  out  by  the  register,— and  end- 
ing with  Miss  Letitia  Pierce,  a  damsel  on  the 
confines  of  forty,  who  was  more  than  suspected 
of  a  slight  falsification  of  dates  the  converse 
way.  1  think  he  made  the  sum  total,  in  the 
three  parishes,  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four. 

The  part  of  the  town  in  which  they  chiefly 
congregated,  the  lady's  ouar/ier,  was  one  hilly 
corner  of  the  parish  of  St.  Nicho1as*,a  sort  of 
highland  district,  all  made  up  of  short  rows, 
and  pigmy  places,  and  half-finished  crescents, 
entirely  uncontaminated  by  the  Tulgarity  of 
shops,  ill-paved,  worse  lighted,  and  so  placed 
that  it  seemed  to  catch  all  the  smoke  of  the 
more  thickly  inhabited  part  of  the  town,  and 
was  constantly  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  va- 
pour, like  Snowdon  or  Skiddaw. 
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Why  the  good  ladies  choee  this  elevated 
and  inconvenient  position,  one  can  hardly  tell; 
perhaps,  because  it  was  cheap ;  perhaps,  be- 
cause it  was  genteel — perhaps,  from  a  mixture 
of  both  causes ;  I  can  only  answer  for  the  fact; 
and  of  this  favourite  spot  the  most  favoured 
portion  was  a  slender  line  of  houses,  tall  and 
slim,  known  by  the  name  of  Warwick-terrace, 
consisting  of  a  tolerably  spacious  dwelling  at 
either  end,  and  four  smaller  tenements  linked 
two  by  two  in  the  centre. 

The  tenants  of  Warwick-terrace  were,  with 
one  solitary  exception,  exclusively  female. 
One  of  the  end  houses  was  occupied  by  a 
comfortable-looking,  very  round  Miss  Black- 
all,  a  spinster  of  fifty,  the  richest  and  simplest 
of  the  row,  with  her  parrot,  who  had  certainly 
more  words,  and  nearly  as  many  ideas,  as  bis 
distress :  her  black  footman,  whose  fine  livery, 
white,  turned  up  with  scarlet,  and  glittering 
with  silver  lace,  seemed  rather  ashamed  of  his 
"  sober-suited'' neighbours ;  the  plush  waist- 
coat and  inexpressibles  blushing  as  if  in 
scorn.  The  other  corner  was  filled  by  Mrs. 
Leeson,  a  kind-hearted,  bustling  dame,  the 
great  ends  of  whose  existence  were  visiting 
and  cards,  who  had,  probably,  made  more 
morning  calls  and  played  a  greater  number  of 
rubbers  than  any  woman  in  Belford,  and  who 
boasted  a  tabby  cat,  and  a  head  maid  called 
Nanny,  that  formed  a  proper  pendant  to  the 
parrot  and  Cesar.  Of  the  four  centre  habita- 
tions, one  pair  was  the  residence  of  Miss 
Savage,  who  bore  the  formidable  reputation 
of  a  sensible  woman  —  an  accusation  which 
rested,  probably,  on  no  worse  foundation  than 
a  gruff  voice  and  something  of  a  vinegar  as- 
pect,— and  of  Miss  Steele,  who,  poor  thing, 
underwent  a  still  worse  calumny,  and  was 
called  literary,  simply  because  forty  years  ago 
she  had  made  a  grand  poetical  collection,  con- 
sisting of  divers  manuscript  volumes,  written 
in  an  upright  taper  hand,  and  filled  with  such 
choice  morceaux  as  Mrs.  Grevilie's  "  Ode  to 
Indifference,"  Miss  Seward's  •*  Monody  on 
Major  Andre,'*  sundry  translations  of  Metas- 
tasio's  **  Nice,"  and  a  considerable  collection 
of  enigmas,  on  which  stock,  undiminished  and 
unincreased,  she  still  traded ;  whilst  the  last 
brace  of  houses,  linked  together  like  the  Siam- 
';  ese  twins,  was  divided  between  two  families, 
the  three  Miss  Lockes,-— whom  no  one  ever 
dreamt  of  talking  of  as  separate  or  individual 
personages — one  should  as  soon  have  thought 
of  severing  the  Graces,  or  the  Furies,  or  the 
Fates,  or  any  other  classical  trio,  as  of  know- 
ing them  apart :  the  three  Miss  Lockes  lived 
in  one  of  these  houses,  and  Mrs.  Harwood 
and  her  two  daughters  in  the  other. 

It  is  with  the  Uarwoods  only  that  we  have 
to  do  at  present. 

Mrs.  Harwood  was  the  widow  of  the  late 
and  the  mother  of  the  present  rector  of  Digh- 
ton,  a  family  living,  purchased  by  the  father 
of  her  late  husband,  who,  himself  a  respecir 


able  and  affluent  yeoman,  aspired  to  a  rivalry 
with  bis  old  landlord,  the  squire  of  the  next 
parish ;  and,  when  he  sent  nis  only  son  to 
the  university,  established  him  in  the  rectory, 
married  him  to  the  daughter  of  an  archdeacon, 
and  set  up  a  public  house,  called  the  Harwood 
Arms — somewhat  to  the  profit  of  the  Herald's 
Office,  who  had  to  discover  or  invent  these 
illustrious  bearing -^  had  accomplished  the 
two  objects  of  his  ambition,  and  died  con- 
tented. 

The  son  proved  a  bright  pattern  of  posthu* 
mous  duty ;  exactly  the  sort  of  rector  that 
the  good  old  farmer  would  have  wished  to  see, 
did  he  turn  out, — ^respectable,  conscientious, 
always  just,  and  often  kind ;  but  so  solemn, 
so  pompous,  so  swelling  in  deportment  and 
grandiloquent  in  speech,  that  he  had  not  been 
half  a  dozen  years  inducted  in  the  living  be- 
fore he  obtained  the  popular  title  of  bishop 
of  Dighton — a  distinction  which  he  seems  to 
have  taken  in  good  part,  by  assuming  a  cos- 
tume as  nearly  episcopal  as  possible,  at  all 
points,  and  copying,  with  the  nicest  accuracy, 
the  shovel  hat  and  buzz  wig  of  the  prelate  of 
the  diocese,  a  man  of  seventy-five.  He  put 
his  coachman  and  footboy  into  the  right  cleri- 
cal livery,  and  adjusted  his  household  and 
modelled  bis  behaviour  according  to  his  strict- 
est notions  of  the  stateliness  and  decorum 
proper  to  a  dignitary  of  the  church. 

Perhaps  he  expected  that  the  nickname  by 
which  he  was  so  little  aggrieved  would  some 
day  or  other  be  realized ;  some  professional 
advancement  he  certainly  reckoned  upon. 
But,  in  spite  of  his  cultivating  most  assidu- 
ously all  profitable  connexions — of  bis  christ- 
ening his  eldest  son  '<  Earl "  after  a  friend  of 
good  parliamentary  interest,  and  his  younger 
boy  '*  King,"  after  another — of  his  choosing 
one  noble  sponsor  for  his  daughter  Georgina, 
and  another  for  his  daughter  Henrietta —^  he 
lived  and  died  with  no  better  preferment  than 
the  rectory  of  Dighton,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  by  his  honest  father  five-and- 
forty  years  before,  and  to  which  his  son  Earl 
succeeded :  the  only  advantage  which  his 
careful  courting  of  patrons  and  patronage  had 

Krocured  for  his  family  being  comprised  in  his 
avlng  obtained  for  his  son  King,  through  the 
recommendation  of  a  noble  friend,  the  situa- 
tion of  clerk  at  his  banker^s  in  Lombard-street. 
Mrs.  Harwood,  a  stately  portly  dame,  al- 
most  as  full  of  parade  as  her  husband,  had, 
on  her  part,  been  equally  unlucky.  The  grand 
object  of  her  life  had  been  to  marry  her  daugh- 
ters, and  in  that  she  failed,  probably  because 
she  had  been  too  ambitious  and  too  open  in 
her  attempts.  Certain  it  is  that,  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  widow  to  Belford,  poor  Miss 
Harwood,  who  had  been  an  insipid  beauty, 
and  whose  beauty  had  turned  into  sallowness 
and  haggard ncss,  was  forri^  to  take  refuge  in 
ill  hoalih  and  tender  spirits,  and  set  up,  as  a 
last  chance,  for  interesting ;  whilst  Miss  Hen- 
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riettdt  who  had  fi?e-aod-twenty  years  before 
nuckoned  herself  accomplished,  still,  though 
with  diinioished  pretensions,  kept  the  field — 
sang  with  a  voice  considerably  the  worse  for 
wear,  danced  as  often  as  she  could  get  a  part- 
ner*  and  flirted  with  beaux  of  all  ages,  from 
sixty  to  sixteen — chiefly,  it  may  be  presumed, 
with  the  latter,  because  of  all  mankind  a  shy 
lad  from  college  is  the  likeliest  to  be  takeq  in 
by  an  elderly  miss.  A  wretched  personage, 
under  an  atTectation  of  boisterous  gaiety,  was 
Henrietta  Harwood !  a  miserable  specimen  of 
tliat  most  miserable  class  of  single  women 
who,  at  forty  and  upwards,  go  about  dressing 
and  talking  like  young  girls,  and  will  not 
grow  old. 

Earl  Harwood  was  his  father  slightly  mo- 
dernized. He  was  a  tall,  fair,  heavy-looking 
man,  not  perhaps  quite  so  solemn  and  pom- 
pons as  *^  the  bishop,*'  but  far  more  cold  and 
sopercilioos.  If  I  wished  to  define  him  in 
four  letters,  the  little  word  '^prig''  would 
come  very  conveniently  to  my  aid ;  and  per- 
haps, in  its  compendious  brevity,  it  conveys 
as  accurate  an  igea  of  his  manner  as  can  be 
given :  a  prig  of  the  slower  and  graver  order 
was  Earl  Harwood. 

His  brother  King,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
coxcomb  of  the  brisker  sort;  up — not  like 
generous  champagne ;  but  like  cider,  or  perry, 
or  gooseberry-wine,  or  **  the  acid  flash  of  soda- 
water  i"  or,  perhaps,  more  still  like  the  slight 
froth  that  runs  over  the  top  of  that  abomina- 
tion, a  pot  of  porter,  to  which,  by  the  way, 
together  with  the  fellow  abominations,  snuff 
and  cigars,  he  was  inveterately  addicted. 
Conceit  and  pretension,  together  with  a  dash 
of  the  worst  because  the  finest  vulgarity,  that 
which  thinks  itself  genteel,  were  the  first  and 
last  of  King  Harwood.  His  very  pace  was 
an  amble — ^a  frisk,  a  skip,  a  strut,  a  prance — 
he  could  not  walk ;  and  he  always  stood  on 
tiptoe,  so  that  the  heels  of  his  shoes  never 
wore  ont.  The  effect  of  this  was,  of  course, 
to  make  him  look  less  tall  than  he  really  was ; 
80  that,  being  really  a  man  of  middle  height, 
he  passed  for  short.  His  figure  was  slight, 
his  face  fair,  and  usually  adorned  with  a  smile 
half  supercilious  and  half  self-satisfied,  and 
set  off  by  a  pa"  of  niost  conceited-looking 
spectacles.  There  is  no  greater  atrocity  than 
his  who  shows  you  glass  for  eyes,  and,  instead 
of  opening  wide  those  windows  of  the  heart, 
fobs  you  off  with  a  bit  of  senseless  crystal 
which  conceals,  instead  of  enforcing,  an  hon- 
est meaning — '*  there  was  no  speculation  in 
those  pebbl€9  which  he  did  glare  withal."  For 
the  rest,  he  was  duly  whiskered  and  curled ; 
though  the  eyelashes,  when  by  a  chance  re- 
moval of  the  spectacle  they  were  discovered, 
lyinff  under  suspicion  of  sandiness;  and,  the 
whiskers  and  hair  being  auburn,  it  was  a  dis- 
puted point  whether  the  barber's  part  of  him 
consisted  in  dyeing  his  actual  locks,  or  in  a 
I  supplemental  periwig :  that  the  curls  were  of 


their  natural  colour,  nobody  believed  that  took 
the  trouble  to  think  about  it. 

But  it  was  his  speech  that  was  the  prime 
distinction  of  King  Harwood :  the  pert  fops 
of  Congreve's  comedies,  Petulant,  Witwoud, 
Froth,  and  Brisk,  (pregnant  names !)  seemed 
but  types  of  our  hero.  He  never  opened  his 
lips  (and  he  was  always  chattering)  but  to 
proclaim  his  own  infinite  superiority  to  all 
about  him.  He  would  have  taught  Burke  to 
speak,  and  Reynolds  to  paint,  and  John  Kem- 
ble  to  act.  The  Waverley  novels  would  have 
been  the  better  for  his  hints ;  and  it  was  some 
pity  that  Shakspeare  had  not  lived  in  these 
days,  because  he  had  a  suggestion  that  would 
greatly  have  improved  his  Lear. 

Nothing  was  too  great  for  him  to  meddle 
with,  and  nothing  too  little;  but  his  preference 
went  very  naturally  with  the  latter,  which 
amalgamated  most  happily  with  his  own 
mind :  and  when  the  unexpected  legacy  of  a 
plebeian  great-aunt,  the  despised  sister  of  his 
grandfather,  the  farmer,  enabled  him  to  leave 
quill-driving,  of  which  he  was  heartily  weary, 
and  to  descend  from  the  hi^h  stool  in  Lom- 
bard-street, on  which  he  had  been  perched  for 
five-and-tweuty  years,  there  doubtless  mingled 
with  the  desire  to  assist  his  family,  by  adding 
his  small  income  to  their  still  smaller  one — 
for  this  egregious  coxcomb  was  an  excellent 
son  and  a  kind  brother,  just  in  bis  dealings, 
and  generous  in  his  heart,  when,  through  the 
thick  coating  of  foppery,  one  could  find  the 
w^ay  to  it — some  wish  to  escape  from  the  city, 
where  his  talents  were,  as  he  imagined,  buri^ 
in  the  crowd,  smothered  against  the  jostling 
multitudes,  and  to  emerge,  in  all  his  lustre,  in 
the  smaller  and  more  select  coteries  of  the 
country.  On  his  arrival  at  Belford,  accord- 
ingly* he  installed  himself,  at  once,  as  arbiter 
of  fashion,  the  professed  beau  ear^on^  the 
lady's  man  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood; 
and  having  purchased  a  horse,  and  ascertained, 
to  his  great  comfort,  that  his  avocation  as  a 
banker's  clerk  was  either  wholly  unsuspected 
in  the  county  circles  which  his  late  father  had 
frequented,  or  so  indistinctly  known,  that  the 
very  least  little  white  lie  in  the  world  would 
pass  him  off  as  belonging  to  the  House,  he 
boldly  claimed  acquaintance  with  every  body 
in  the  county  whose  name  he  had  ever  heard 
in  his  life,  and,  regardless  of  the  tolerably 
visible  contempt  of  the  gentlemen,  proceeded 
to  make  his  court  to  the  ladies  with  might  and 
with  main. 

He  miscalculated,  however,  the  means  best 
fitted  to  compass  his  end.  Women,  however 
frivolous,  do  not  like  a  frivolous  man :  they 
would  as  soon  take  a  fancy  to  their  mercer  as 
to  the  man  who  offers  to  choose  their  silks ; 
and  if  he  will  find  fault  with  their  embroidery, 
and  correct  their  patterns,  he  must  lay  his  ac- 
count in  being  no  more  regarded  by  them  than 
their  milliner  or  their  maid.  Sooth  to  say, 
your  fine  lady  is  an  ungrateful  personage :  she 
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accepts  the  help,  and  then  laughs  at  the  offi- 
cious helper — sucks  the  orange  and  throws 
away  the  peel.  This  truth  found  King  Har- 
wood,  when,  after  riding  to  London,  and  run- 
ning all  over  that  well-sized  town  to  match, 
in  German  lamb's  wool,  the  unmatchable 
brown  and  gold  feathers  of  the  game-cock^s 
neck,  which  that  ambitious  embroideress. 
Lady  Delaney,  aspired  to  imitate  in  a  table- 
carpet,  he  found  himself  saluted  for  his  pains 
with  the  malicious  sobriquet  of  King  of  the 
Bantams.  This  and  other  affronts  drove  him 
from  the  county  society,  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  enlighten  and  adorn,  to  the  less  bril- 
liant circles  of  Belford,  which,  perhaps,  suited 
his  taste  better,  he  being  of  that  class  of  per- 
sons who  had  rather  reign  in  the  town  than 
serre  in  the  country;  whilst  his  brother  Earl, 
safe  in  cold  silence  and  dull  respectability, 
kept  sedulously  among  his  rural  compeers, 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable grace-sayers  at  a  great  dinner,  of  any 
clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood. 

T%  Belford,  therefore,  the  poor  King  of  the 
Bantams  was  content  to  come,  thinking  him- 
self by  far  the  cleverest  and  most  fashionable 
man  in  the  place;  an  opinion  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  lie  had  pretty  much  to  himself. 
The  gentlemen  smiled  at  his  pretensions,  and 
the  youn?  ladies  laughed,  which  was  just  the 
reverse  of  the  impression  which  he  intended 
to  make.  How  the  thing  happened,  I  can 
hardly  tell,  for,  in  general,  the  young  ladies 
of  a  country  town  are  sufficiently  susceptible 
to  attention  from  a  London  man.  Perhaps  the 
man  was  not  to  their  taste,  as  conceit  finds 
few  favourers ;  or,  perhaps,  they  disliked  the 
kind  of  attention,  which  consisted  rather  in 
making  perpetual  demands  on  their  admira- 
tion, than  in  offering  the  tribute  of  his  own ; 
perhaps,  also,  the  gentleman,  who  partook  of 
the  family  fault,  and  would  be  young  in  spite 
of  the  register,  was  too  old  for  them.  How- 
ever it  befell,  he  was  no  favourite  amongst  the 
Belford  belles. 

Neither  was  he  in  very  good  odour  with  the 
mammas.  He  was  too  poor,  too  proud,  too 
scornful,  and  a  Harwood,  in  which  name  all 
the  pretension  of  the  world  seemed  gathered. 
Nay,  he  not  only  in  his  own  person  ont-Har- 
wooded  Harwood,  but  was  held  accountable 
for  not  a  few  of  the  delinquencies  of  that  ob- 
noxious race,  whose  airs  had  much  auo^mented 
since  he  had  honoured  Belford  by  his  pre- 
sence. Before  his  arrival.  Miss  Henrietta  and 
her  stately  mamma  had  walked  out,  like  the 
other  ladies  of  the  town,  unattended :  the  King 
came,  and  they  could  not  stir  without  being 
followed  as  their  shadow  by  the  poor  little 
footboy,  who  formed  the  only  serving-man  of 
their  establishment;  before  that  avatar  they 
dined  at  six,  now  seven' was  the  family  hour; 
and  whereas  they  were  wont,  previously,  to 
take  that  refection  without  alarming  their 
neighbours,  and  causing  Miss  Blackall's  par- 


rot to  scream,  and  Mrs.  Leeson^S  cat  to  mew, 
now  the  solitary  maid  of  all-work,  or  per- 
chance the  King  himself,  tinkled  and  Jangled 
the  door-bell,  or  the  parlour-bell,  to  tell  those 
who  knew  it  before  that  dinner  was  ready,  (I 
wonder  he  had  not  purchased  a  gong,)  and  to 
set  every  lady  in  the  Row  a  moralizing  on  the 
sin  of  pride  and  the  folly  of  pretension.  Ah ! 
if  they  who  are  at  once  poor  and  gently  bred 
could  but  understand  how  safe  a  refuge  from 
the  contempt  of  the  rich  they  would  find  in 
frank  and  open  poverty!  how  entirely  the 
pride  of  the  world  bends  before  a  simple  and 
honest  humility!  —  how  completely  we,  the 
poorest,  may  say  with  Constance  (provided 
only  that  we  imitate  her  action,  and  throw 
ourselves  on  the  ground  as  we  speak  the 
words,)  ^  Here  is  my  throne,^et  kings  come 
bow  to  me !" — if  they  would  but  do  this,  how 
much  of  pain  and  grief  they  might  save  them- 
selves !  But  this  was  a  truth  which  the  Har- 
woods  had  yet  to  discover. 

Much  of  his  unpopularity  might,  however, 
be  traced  to  a  source  on  which  he  particularly 
prided  himself: — a  misfortune  which  has  be- 
fallen a  wiser  man. 

Amongst  his  other  iniquities  the  poor  King 
of  the  Bantams  had  a  small  genius  for  music, 
an  accomplishment  that  flattered  at  onoe  his 
propensities  and  his  pretensions,  his  natural 
love  of  noise  and  his  acquired  love  of  conse- 
quence. He  sung,  with  a  falsetto  that  rang 
tnrough  one*a  head  like  the  screams  of  a 
young  peacock,  divers  popular  ballads  in  va- 
rious languages,  very  aifncult  to  distinguish 
each  from  each ;  *  he  was  a  most  pertinacious 
and  intolerable  scraper  on  the  violincello,  an 
instrument  which  it  is  almost  as  presumptuous 
to  touch,  unless  finely,  as  it  is  to  attempt  and 
to  fail  in  an  epic  poem  or  an  historical  picture ; 
and  he  showed  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
want  of  power,  by  playing  quite  as  ill  on  the 
flute,  which  again  may  be  compared  to  a  fail- 
ure in  the  composition  of  an  acrostic^  or  the 
drawing  of  a  butterfly.  Sooth  to  saj^,  he  was 
equally  bad  in  all ;  and  yet  he  contrived  to  be 
quite  as  ffreat  a  pest  to  the  unmusical  part  of 
society— 4)y  far  the  larger  part  in  Belford  cer- 
tainly, and,  I  suspect,  everywhere — as  if  be 
had  actually  been  the  splendid  performer  he 
fancied  himself.    Nay,  he  was  even  a  greater 

*  NoD-articulatioD  is  the  beaetting  sin  of  flourishing 
singers  of  all  ranks.  It  is, only  the  very  best  and  tho 
very  highest  who  condescend,  not  merely  to  give  ex- 

gression  to  their  >a'ords,  but  words  to  their  exprewicxL 
oroe,  of  a  &r  better  order  of  taste  tluin  Mr.  Kioc 
Harwood,  are  addicted  to  this  tantalising  defect.  I 
remember  an  instance  of  two  such,  who  were  singing 
very  sweetly,  as  to  mere  mustcol  soaod«  some  Italian 
duets,  when  an  old  gentleman,  quite  of  the  old  school, 
complained  that  he  oouid  not  undeistaod  them.  They 
then  politely  sung  an  English  air;  but  as  they  hod 
omitted  to  announce  their  intention,  he  oef  er  d'isoo> 
vered  the  change  of  langua^.  and  repeated  bis  old 
complaint,  *«  Ah,  I  dure  say  it*s  all  very  fine,*  bat  1 
can'r  undefstand  it!" 
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noifsnioe  than  a  fine  player  can  be;  for  if 
music  bet  *b  ^r.  Charles  Lamb  happily  calls 
it,  **  measnred  malice,'*  malice  out  of  all  mea- 
sure must  be  admitted  to  be  worse  still. 

Generally  speaking,  people  who  dislike  the 
art  deserve  to  be  as  much  bored  as  they  are 
by  the  *^  concord  of  sweet  sounds."  There  is 
not  an  English  lady  in  a  thousand  who,  when 
asked  if  she  be  fond  of  music,  has  the  courage 
enough  to  say,  No :  she  thinks  it  would  be 
rude  to  do  so ;  whereas,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a 
civil  way  of  getting  out  of  the  scrape,  since, 
if  the  performance  be  really  such  as  commands 
admiration,  (and  the  very  best  music  ia  an 
enjoyment  as  exquisite  as  it  is  rare,*)  the  de- 
light evinced  comes  as  a  pleasant  surprise,  or 
as  a  graceful  compliment ;  and  if  (as  is  by 
very  mr  most  probable^  the  singing  chance  to 
be  such  as  one  would  rather  not  hear,  why 
then  one  has,  at  least,  the  very  great  comfort 
of  not  being  obliged  to  simper  and  profess 
oneself  pleased,  but  may  seem  as  tired,  and 
look  as  likely  to  yawn  as  one  will,  without 
offering  any  particular  affront,  or  incurring  any 
worse  imputation  than  that  of  beinff  wholly 
without  taste  for  music — ^a  natural  defect,  at 
which  the  amateur  who  has  been  excruciating 
one's  ears  vents  his  contempt  in  a  shrug  of 
scornful  pity,  little  suspecting  how  entirely 
(as  is  often  the  case  with  that  amiable  pas- 
sion) the  contempt  is  mutual. 

Now  there  are  certain  cases  under  which 
the  evil  of  music  is  much  mitigated :  when 
one  is  not  expected  to  listen,  for  instance,  as 
at  a  large  party  in  London,  or,  better  still,  at 
a  great  house  in  the  country,  where  there  are 
three  or  four  rooms  open,  and  one  can  get 
completely  out  of  the  way,  and  hear  no  more 
of  the  noise  than  of  a  peal  of  bells  in  the  next 
parish.  Music,  under  such  circumstances, 
may  be  endured  with  becoming  philosophy. 
But  the  poor  Belfordians  had  no  such  resource. 
Their  parties  were  held,  at  the  best,  in  two 
«mall  arawing-rooms  laid  into  one  by  the  aid 
of  foldingnioors ;  so  that  when  Mr.  iCinff,  ao- 
compaoi^  by  his  sister  Henrietta,  who  drum- 
med and  strummed  upon  the  piano  like  a 
boarding-school  Miss,  and  sun?  her  part  in  a 
duet  with  a  voice  like  a  raven,  oegan  his  eter- 
nal vocalization,  (for,  never  tired  of  hearing 
himself,  be  never  dreamt  of  leaving  off  until 
his  unhappy  audience  parted  for  the  night, )-^ 
when  once  the  soif-deiighted  pair  began,  the 
deafened  whist-table  groaned  in  dismay ;  lot- 

*  The  eiroQinitancea  under  which  mtiaic  is  heard 
ofren  eomrenoic^te  to  it  a  charm  not  its  own.  A  mili' 
taiy  bend.  £br  instance,  in  the  open  air,  wind  inatru- 
menta  npon  the  water,  the  magnificent  masses  of  the 
Ronrish  church,  or  the  organ  ppaling  along  the  dim 
sialee  of  our  own  venerable  caihedrals,  will  scarcely 
fiiil  to  exercise  a  strong  ftower  over  the  imagi nation. 
There  is  another  association  in  music,  that  is  perhaps 
more  delrgbtful  than  all :  the  young  innocent  girl  who 
in|«  about  the  house,  enrolling  snatches  of  songs  with 

I  hi»r  nmnd.  cleor,  youthful  voice — gay,  and  happy,  and 

.  snleas  as  on  unooged  bird. 


tery-tickets  were  at  a  discount ;  commerce  at 
a  stand-still ;  Pope  Joan  died  a  natural  death, 
tmd  the  pool  of  quadrille  came  to  an  untimely 
end. 

The  reigrn  of  the  four  kings,  so  long  the 
mild  and  absolute  sovereigns  of  the  Belford 
parties,  might  be  said  to  be  over,  and  the  good 
old  ladies,  long  their  peaceable  and  loving 
subjects,  submitted  with  peevish  patience  to 
the  yoke  of  the  usurper.  They  listened  and 
they  yawned;  joined  in  their  grumbling  by 
the  other  vocalists  of  this  genteel  society,  the 
singing  young  ladies  and  manceuvring  mam- 
mas, who  found  themselves  literally  "pushed 
from  their  stools,"  their  music-stools,  by  the 
Harwood  monopoly  of  the  instrument,  as  well 
as  affronted  by  the  Bantam  King's  intolerance 
of  all  bad  singing  except  his  own.  How  long 
the  usurpation  would  have  lasted,  how  long 
the  discontent  would  have  been  confined  to 
hints  and  frowns,  and  whispered  routterings, 
and  very  intelligible  innuendoes,  without  break- 
ing into  open  rebellion,— in  other  words,  how 
long  it  would  have  been  before  King  Harwood 
was  sent  to  Coventry,  there  is  no  telling.  He 
himself  put  an  end  to  his  musical  sovereignty, 
as  other  ambitious  rulers  have  done  before 
him,  by  an  overweening  desire  to  add  to  the 
extent  of  his  dominions. 

Thus  it  fell  out. 

One  of  the  associations  which  did  the  great- 
est honour  to  Belford,  was  a  society  of  amateur 
musicians— chiefly  tradesmen,  imbued  with  a 
real  love  of  the  art,  and  a  desire  to  extend  and 
cultivate  an  amusement  which,  however  one 
may  laugh  at  the  affectation  of  musical  taste, 
is,  when  so  pursued,  of  a  very  elevating  and 
delightful  character— who  met  frequently  at 
each  other's  houses  for  the  sake  of  practice, 
and,  encouraged  by  the  leadership  of  an  ac- 
complished violin-player,  and  the  possession 
of  two  or  three  voices  of  extraordinary  bril- 
liancy and  power,  began  about  this  time  to 
extend  their  plan,  to  rehearse  two  or  three 
times  a  week  at  a  great  room  belonging  to  one 
of  the  society,  and  to  give  amateur  concerts  at 
the  Town-hall. 

Very  delightful  these  concerts  were.  Every 
man  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  and,  ac- 
customed to  play  the  same  pieces  with  the 
same  associates,  the  performance  had  much 
of  the  unity  which  makes  the  charm  of  family 
music.  They  were  so  unaffected,  too,  so  tho- 
roughly unpretending— there  was  such  genuine 
good  taste,  so  much  of  the  true  spirit  of  enjoyw 
ment,  and  so  little  of  trickery  and  display, 
that  the  audience,  who  went  prepared  to  be 
indulgent,  were  enchanted ;  the  amateur  con- 
certs became  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  all 
the  elegance  and  beauty  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  crowded  to  the  Belford  Town- 
hall.  This  was  enough  for  Mr.  King  Har- 
wood. He  had  attend^  once  as  a  hearer,  and 
he  instantly  determined  to  be  heard.  It  was 
pretermitting  his  dignity,  to  be  sure,  and  his 
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brother,  Earl,  would  have  been  dumb  for  ever 
before  he  would  have  condescended  to  each 
an  association.  But  the  ▼anity  of  our  friend 
the  King  was  of  a  more  popular  description. 
Rather  Si  an  not  get  applause,  he  would  have 
played  Punch  at  Belford  fair;  acccordingly, 
he  offered  himself  as  a  tenor  singer  to  the 
amateur  society,  and  they,  won  by  his  puffs 
of  his  musical  genius,  —  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  had  about  them  the  prevailing  power 
which  always  results  from  the  speaker's  per* 
feet  faith  in  his  own  assertions,  the  self-delud* 
ing  faith  which  has  never  failed  to  make  con- 
verts, from  Mahomet  down  to  Joanna  South- 
cot,-— they,  won  to  belief,  and  civilly  unwill- 
ing to  put  his  talents  to  the  proof,  accepted 
his  services  for  the  next  concert. 

Luckless  Kinff  Harwood  !  He  to  sing  in 
concerted  pieces!  Could  not  he  have  remem- 
bered that  unhappy  supper  of  the  Catch  and 
Glee  Club  in  Finsbury-square,  where,  for  his 
sake,  *^  Non  Nobis,  Domine,"  was  hissed,  and 
**  Glorious  Apollo"  well-nigh  damned  1  He 
to  aspire  to  the  dictatorship  of  country  musi- 
cians! Had  he  wholly  forgotten  that  still 
more  unlucky  morning,  when,  aspiring  to  re- 
form the  church  music  of  Dighton,  he  and  the 
parish  clerk  and  the  obedient  sexton,  began, 
as  announced  and  pre-arranged,  to  warble 
Luther's  Hymn;  whilst  all  the  rest  of  the 
singing  gallery,  three  clarionets,  two  French 
horns,  the  bassoon,  and  the  rustic  vocalists 
struck  up  the  Hundreth  Psalm ;  and  the  unin- 
structed  charity  children,  catching  the  last 
word  as  given  out  by  the  clerk,  completed  the 
triple  chain,  not  of  harmony,  but  of  discord, 
by  screaming  out  at  the  top  of  their  shrill 
childish  voices  the  sweet  sounds  of  the  Morn- 
ing Hymn  ?  Was  that  day  forgotten,  and  that 
day's  mortification  ?— >when  my  lord,  a  musical 
amateur  of  the  first  water,  whom  the  innova- 
tion was  intended  to  captivate,  was  fain  to 
stop  his  cognoscentic  ears,  whilst  Lady  Julia 
held  her  handkerchief  to  her  fair  face  to  con- 
ceal her  irrepressible  laughter,  and  the  un- 
happy source  of  this  confusion  ran  first  of  all 
to  the  Rectory  to  escape  from  the  tittering  re- 
marks of  the  congregation,  and  then  half-way 
to  London  to  escape  from  the  solemn  rebuke 
of  the  Rector  1  Could  that  hour  be  forgotten  t 

I  suppose  it  was.  Certain  he  offered  him- 
self and  was  accepted ;  and  was  no  sooner 
installed  a  member  of  the  Society,  than  he 
began  his  usual  course  of  dictation  and  finding 
fault.  His  first  contest  was  that  very  fruitful 
^und  of  dispute,  the  concert  bill.  With  the 
instrumental  pieces  he  did  not  meddle;  but  in 
the  vocal  parts  the  Society  had  wisely  confined 
themselves  to  English  words  and  English 
composers,  to  the  great  horror  of  the  new 
primo  tenore,  who  proposed  to  substitute  Spohr 
and  Auber  and  Rossini,  for  Purcell  and  Har- 
rington and  Bishop,  and  to  have  ^*  no  vulgar 
English  name,"  in  the  whole  bill  of  fare. 

**  To  think  of  the  chap  I"  exclaimed  our 


good  friend,  Stephen  Lane,  when  Master  King 
proposed  a  quartet  from  the  '*  Ceoerentola,'' 
m  lieu  of  the  magnificent  music  which  has 
well-nigh  turned  one  of  the  finest  tragedies  in 
the  world  into  the  very  finest  opera— (1  mean, 
of  course,  Matthew  Locke's  music  in  Macbeth) 
— "To  think  of  the  chap !"  exclaimed  Stephen, 
who  had  sung  Hecate  with  admirable  power 
and  beauty  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  whose 
noble  bass  voice  still  retained  its  unrivalled 
richness  of  tone — ^''  To  think  of  his  wantinof 
to  frisk  me  into  some  of  his  parley-voos  stuff, 
and  daring  to  sneer  and  snigger  not  only  at 
old  Locke's  music! — and  I'D  thank  any  of 
your  parley-voos  to  show  roe  finer,— > but  at 
Shakspeare  himself!  I  don't  know  much  of 
poetry,  to  be  sure,^'  said  Stephen;  '^but  I 
know  this,  that  Shakspeare 's  the  poet  of  old 
England,  and  that  every  Englishman's  bound 
to  stand  up  for  him,  as  he  is  for  his  country 
or  his  religion;  and,  dang  it,  if  that  chap 
dares  to  fleer  at  him  again  before  my  face,  I  '11 
knock  him  down — and  so  you  may  tell  him, 
Master  Antony,"  pursued  the  worthy  butcher, 
somewhat  wroth  against  the  leader,  whose 
courtesy  had  admitted  the  offending  party, — 
"  so  you  may  tell  him ;  and  I  tell  you,  that  if 
I  had  not  stood  up  all  my  life  against  the  sys- 
tem, I  'd  strike,  and  leave  you  to  get  a  bass 
where  you  could.  I  hate  such  puppies,  and 
so  you  may  tell  him !"  So  sayings  Stephen 
walked  away,  and  the  concert  bill  remained 
unaltered. 

If  (as  is  possible)  there  had  been  a  latent 
hope  that  the  new  member  would  take  offence 
at  his  want  of  influence  in  the  programme  of 
the  evening's  amusement,  and  '^  strike"  him- 
self, the  hope  was  disappointed.  Most  punc- 
tual in  the  orchestra  was  Mr.  King  Harwood, 
and  most  delighted  to  perceive  a  crowded  and 
fashionable  audience.  He  placed  himself  in 
a  conspicuous  situation  and  a  most  conspicuous 
attitude,  and  sat  out  first  an  overture  of  We- 
ber's, then  the  fine  old  duet,  ^  Time  has  not 
thinned  my  flowing  hair,"  and  tiien  the  cause 
of  quarrel,  "When  shall  we  three  meet  again," 
in  which  Stephen  had  insisted  on  his  bearing 
no  part,  with  scornful  «an^ /rotc2— although 
the  Hecate  was  so  superb,  and  the  whole  per- 
formance 80  striking,  that,  as  if  to  move  his 
spleen,  it  had  been  rapturously  encored.  The 
next  piece  was  "  O  Nanny  I"  harmonised  for 
four  voices,  in  which  he  was  to  bear  a  part— 
and  a  most  conspicuous  part  he  did  bear,  sure 
enough !  The  essence  of  that  sweetest  melody, 
which  "  custom  cannot  stale,"  is,  as  every  one 
knows,  its  simplicity ;  but  simplicity  made  no 
part  of  our  vocalist's  merits !  No  one  that 
heard  him  will  ever  forget  the  trills,  and  runs, 
and  shakes,  the  cadences  and  flourishes,  of 
that  **  O  Nanny  !'*— The  other  three  voices 
(one  of  which  was  Stephen's,)  stopped  in  as- 
tonishment, and  the  panting  violins  "toiled 
after  him  in  vain."  At  last,  Stephen  Lane, 
somewhat  provoked  at  having  been  put  out  of 
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his  own  straight  coorse  hy  any  thing, — for^  as 
he  said  afterwards,  he  thought  he  coald  have 
snag  **  O  Nanny,"  in  the  midst  of  an  earth- 

Soake^  and  determined  to  see  if  he  could  stop 
le  chapes  flourishes, — ^suddenly  snatched  the 
fiddle-stick  out  of  the  hands  of  the  wondering 
leader,  and  jerked  the  printed  glee  out  of  the 
white-gloved  hands  of  the  singer,  as  he  was 
holding  the  leaves  with  the  most  delicate  af- 
fectation—sent them  sailing  and  fluttering 
over  the  heads  of  the  audience,  and  then,  as 
the  King,  nothing  daunted,  continued  his  va- 
riations on  **  Thou  wert  fairest,"  followed  up 
his  blow  by  a  dexterous  twitch  with  the  same 
convenient  instrument  at  the  poor  beau's  caxon, 
which  flew  spinning  along  the  ceiling,  and 
alighted  at  last  on  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  centre  chandelier,  leaving  the  luckless 
vocalist  with  a  short  crop  of  reddish  hair, 
slightly  bald  and  somewhat  grizzled,  a  fierce 
pair  01  whiskers  curled  and  dyed,  and  a  roost 
chap-fallen  countenance,  in  the  midst  of  the 
cheers,  the  bravos,  and  the  encores  of  the  di- 
verted audience,  who  laughed  at  the  exploit 
from  the  same  resistless  impulse  that  tempted 
honest  Stephen  to  the  act. 

'*  Flesh  and  blood  could  not  withstand  it, 
man !"  exclaimed  he,  apologetically,  holding 
out  his  huge  red  fist,  which  the  crest-fallen 
beau  was  far  too  angry  to  take;  **but  I'm 
quite  ready  to  make  the  wig  ^ood ;  I  Ml  give 
yon  half  a  dozen,  if  you  like,  in  return  for  the 
fun ;  and  I  *d  recommend  their  fitting  tighter, 
for  really  it 's  extraordinary  what  a  little  bit  of 
a  jerk  sent  that  fellow  flying  up  to  the  ceiling 
just  like  a  bird.  The  fiddlestick's  none  the 
worse— nor  you  either,  if  you  could  but  think 
so." 

Bat  in  the  midst  of  this  consolatory  and 
conciliatory  harangue,  the  discomfited  hero  of 
the  evening  disappeared,  leaving  his  *'  O  Nan- 
ny!" under  the  feet  of  the  company,  and  his 
periwig  perched  on  the  chandelier  over  their 
beads. 

The  result  of  this  adventure  was,  in  the 
first  place,  a  most  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  question  of  wig  or  no  wig,  which  had  di- 
vided the  female  world  of  Belford ;  and  a 
complete  cure  of  his  musical  mania  on  the 
part  of  its  hero.  He  never  sang  a  note  again, 
and  has  even  been  known  to  wince  at  the 
sound  of  a  barrel-organ;  whilst  those  little 
vehicles  of  fairy  tunes,  French  work-boxes 
and  snuflf-boxes,  were  objects  of  his  especial 
alarm.  He  always  looked  as  if  he  expected 
to  hear  the  sweet  air  of  '*  O  Nanny  !*'  issuing 
from  them. 

One  would  hare  thought  that  such  a  ca- 
lamity would  have  been  something  of  a  les- 
son. But  vanity  is  a  strong-rooted  plant  that 
soon  sprouts  out  again,  crop  it  off  closely  as 
you  may,  and  the  misadventnre  wrought  hut 
little  change  in  his  habits.  For  two  or  three 
days,  (probably,  whilst  a  new  wig  was  mak- 
ing] he  kept  his  room,  sick  or  sulky ;  then  he 


rode  OTer  to  Dighton,  for  two  or  three  days 
more ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Belford,  re- 
yisited  his  old  haunts  and  renewed  his  old 
ways,  strutting  and  skipping,  as  usual,  the 
loudest  at  public  meetings  —  the  busiest  on 
committees — the  most  philosophical  member 
of  the  Philosophical  Society,  at  which,  by  the 
way,  adventuring  with  all  the  boldness  of  ig- 
norance on  certain  chemical  experiments,  he 
very  literally  burnt  his  fingers ;  and  the  most 
horticultural  of  the  horticulturalists,  marching 
about  in  a  blue  apron,  like  a  real  gardener, 
flourishing  watering-pots,  cheapening  bud- 
ding-kniyes,  and  boasting  of  his  marvels  in 
grafting  and  pruning,  although  the  only  things 
resembling  trees  in  his  mother's  slip  of  a  gar- 
den were  some  smoky  China  roses  that  would 
not  blow,  and  a  few  blighted  currants  that  re- 
fused to  ripen. 

But  these  were  trifles.  He  attended  all  the 
more  serious  business  of  the  town  and  coun- 
try—  was  a  constant  man  at  the  yestry,  al- 
though no  householder,  and  at  borough  and 
county  meetings,  although  he  had  not  a  foot 
of  land  in  the  world.  He  attended  rail-road 
meetings,  navigation  meetings,  turnpike  meet- 
ings, gas-work  meetings,  paving  meetings. 
Macadamizing  meetings,  water-work  meet^ 
ings,  cottage-allotment  meetings,  anti-slave- 
trade  meetings,  education  meetings  of  every 
sort,  and  dissenting  meetings  of  all  denomina- 
tions ;  never  failea  the  bench ;  was  as  punc- 
tual at  an  inquest  as  the  coroner,  at  the  quar- 
ter-sessions as  the  chairman,  at  the  assizes  as 
the  judge,  and  hath  been  oflener  called  to  order 
by  the  court,  and  turned  out  of  the  grand-jury 
room  by  the  foreman,  than  any  other  man  in 
the  county.  In  short,  as  Stephen  Lane,  whom 
he  encountered  pretty  frequently  in  the  course 
of  his  perambulations,  pithily  observed  of  him, 
**  A  body  was  sure  to  find  the  chap  wherever 
he  had  no  business." 

Stephen,  who,  probably,  thought  he  had 
given  him  punishment  enough,  regarded  the 
poor  King  after  the  fashion  in  which  his  great 
dog  Smoker  would  look  upon  a  cur  whom  he 
had  tossed  once  and  disdained  to  toss  again — 
a  mixture  of  toleration  and  contempt.  The 
utmost  to  which  the  good  butcher  was  ever 
provoked  by  his  adversary's  noisiest  nonsense 
or  pertest  presumption,  was  a  significant  nod 
towards  the  chandelier  from  whence  the  me- 
morable wig  had  once  hung  pendent,  a  true 
escutcheon  of  pretence ;  or,  if  that  memento 
were  not  sufiicient,  the  whistling  a  few  bars 
of  "  Where  thou  wert  fairest,"— a  gentle  hint, 
which  seldom  failed  of  its  effect  in  perplexing 
and  dumfounding  the  orator. 

They  were,  however,  destined  to  another 
encounter;  and,  as  often  happens  in  this  world 
of  shifting  circumstance,  the  result  of  that  en- 
counter brought  out  points  of  character  which 
entirely  changed  their  feelings  and  position 
towards  each  other. 

Stephen  bad  been,  as  I  have  before  said,  or 
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meant  to  say,  a  mighty  cricketer  in  his  time; 
and,  although  now  many  stone  too  heavy  for 
active  participation,  continued  as  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  sport,  as  fond  of  looking  on  and 
promoting  that  most  noble  and  truly  English 
game,  as  your  old  cricketer,  when  of  a  hearty 
and  English  character,  is  generally  found  to 
be.  He  patronised  and  promoted  the  diversion 
on  all  occasions,  formea  a  weekly  club  at  Bel- 
ford,  for  the  sake  of  practice,  assigned  them  a 
commodious  meadow  for  a  cricket-ground, 
trained  up  sons  and  grandsons  to  the  exercise, 
made  matches  with  all  the  parishes  round, 
and  was  so  sedulous  in  maintaining  the  credit 
of  the  Bel  ford  Eleven,  that  not  a  lad  came 
into  the  place  as  an  apprentice  or  a  journey- 
man— especially  if  he  happened  to  belong  to 
a  cricketing  county -^  without  Stephen^s  ex- 
amining into  his  proficiency  in  his  favourite 
accomplishment.  Towards  blacksmiths,  who, 
from  the  development  of  muscular  power  in 
the  arms,  are  often  excellent  players,  and  mil- 
lers, who  are  good  cricketers,  one  scarcely 
knows  why — it  runs  in  the  trade — his  atten- 
tion was  particularly  directed,  and  his  re- 
searches were  at  last  rewarded  by  the  disco- 
very of  a  first-rate  batsman,  at  a  forge  nearly 
opposite  his  own  residence. 
^  Caleb  Hyde,  the  handicraftsman  in  aues- 
tion,  was  a  spare,  sinewy,  half-starved  loolcing 
young  man,  as  ragged  as  the  wildest  colt  he 
ever  shod:  Humphry  Clinker  was  not  in  a 
more  unclothed  condition  when  he  first  shocked 
the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble;  and  Ste- 
phen seeing  that  he  was  a  capital  ironsmith, 
and  sure  to  command  good  wages,  began  to 
fear  that  his  evil  plight  arose,  as  in  nine  eases 
out  of  ten  ragged  ness  does  arise,  from  the 
gentle  seductions  of  the  beer-houses.  On  in- 
quiry, however,  he  found  that  his  protege  was 
as  sober  as  if  there  was  not  a  beer-house  in 
the  world ;  that  he  had  been  reduced  to  his 
present  unseemly  plight  by  a  long  fever;  and 
that  his  only  extravagance  consisted  in  his 
having,  ever  since  he  was  out  of  his  appren- 
ticeship, supported  by  the  sweat  d(  his  orow 
an  aged  mother  and  a  sickly  sister,  for  whose 
maintenance,  during  his  own  tedious  illness, 
he  had  pawned  his  clothes,  rather  than  allow 
them  to  receive  relief  from  the  parish.  This 
instance  of  affectionate  independence  won  our 
butcher's  heart. 

"  That 's  what  I  call  acting  like  a  man  and 
an  Englishman  !*'  exclaimed  honest  Stephen. 
"  I  never  had  a  mother  to  take  care  of,'*  con- 
tinued he,  pursuing  the  same  train  of  thought, 
—"that  is,  I  never  knew  her;  and  an  unnatu- 
ral jade  she  must  have  been :  but  nobody  be- 
longing to  me  should  ever  have  received  pa- 
rish money  whilst  I  had  the  use  of  my  two 
hands;— and  this  poor  fellow  must  be  seen 
to!" 

And  as  an  induction  to  the  more  considera- 
ble and  more  permanent  benefits  which  he 
designed  for  him,  he  carried  Caleb  off  to  the 


ericket'ground,  where  there  was  a  grand  rra* 
dezvous  of  all  the  amateurs  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, beating  up  for  recruits  for  a  great  match 
to  come  off  at  Danby-park  on  the  succeeding 
week. 

*•  They  give  their  players  a  guinea  a  day," 
thought  Stephen ;  "  and  I  'd  bet  fifty  guineas 
that  Sir  Thomas  takes  a  fancy  to  him." 

Now,  the  Belford  cricket-ground  happened 
to  be  one  of  Mr.  King  Harwood's  many 
lounges.  He  never,  to  be  sure,  condescended 
to  play  there ;  but  it  was  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  find  fault  with  those  that  did,  to  lay 
down  the  law  on  disputed  points,  to  talk  fa- 
miliarly of  the  great  men  at  Lord's,  and  to 
boast  how,  in  one  match,  on  that  classic 
ground,  he  had  got  more  notches  than  Mr. 
Ward,  and  had  caught  out  Mr.  Bndd,  and 
bowled  out  Lord  Frederick.  Any  body,  to 
have  heard  him,  would  have  thought  him,  in 
his  single  person,  able  to  beat  a  whole  eleven. 
That  marquee,  on  the  Belford  cricket-ground, 
was  the  place  to  see  King  Harwood  in  his 

There  he  was,  on  the  afternoon  in  question, 
putting  in  his  word  on  all  occasions ;  a  word 
of  more  importance  than  usual,  because  Sir 
Thomas  being  himself  unable  to  attend,  his 
steward,  whom  he  had  sent  to  select  the 
auxiliaries  for  the  great  match,  was  rather 
more  inclined  than  his  master  would  have 
been  to  listen  to  his  sug^stions,  (a  circum- 
stance which  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  fact,  that  ihe  one  did  know  him,  and  the 
other  did  not,)  and,  therefore,  in  more  danger 
of  being  prejudiced  by  his  scornful  disdain  of 
poor  Caleb,  towards  whom  he  had  taken  a 
violent  aversion,  first  as  a  protege  of  Mr.  Lane, 
and,  secondly,  as  being  very  literally  an  *'  un- 
washed artificer ;"  Stephen  having  carried  him 
off  from  the  forge  without  even  permitting  the 
indispensable  ablutions,  or  the  slight  improve- 
ment in  costume  which  his  scanty  wardrobe 
would  have  permitted. 

**He  would  be  a  disgrace  to  your  eleven, 
Mr.  Miller !"  said  his  Bantamic  Majesty  to 
the  civil  steward ;  **  Sir  Thomas  would  have 
to  clothe  him  from  top  to  toe.  There's  the 
cricketer  that  I  should  recommend,"  added  he, 
pointing  to  a  young  Hnendraper,  in  nankeen 
shorts,  light  shoes,  and  silk  stockings.  "  He 
understands  the  proper  costume,  and  is,  b  my 
mind,  a  far  prettier  player.  Oat!"  shouted 
"the  skipping  King,"  as  Caleb,  running  a 
little  too  hard,  saved  himself  from  being 
stumped  out  by  throwing  himself  down  at  foU 
length,  with  his  arm  extended,  and  the  end  of 
his  bat  full  two  inches  beyond  the  stride; 
"  Out !  fairiy  out !" 

"  No  out !"^»  vociferated  the  butcher;  •*it*« 
a  thing  done  every  day.  He's  not  out,  and 
yon  are !"  exclaimed  the  man  of  the  cleaver. 

But  the  ciT  of  "out"  having  once  been 
raised,  the  otner  side,  especially  the  scout 
who  had  picked  up  and  tossed  the  ball,  and 
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the  wicket-keeper  who  had  caught  it  from  the 
•cent,  and  the  bowler-^ a  dogged  surly  old 
player«  whom  Caleb*8  batting  had  teased  not 
a  little— joined  in  the  clamour ;  and  forthwith 
a  confusion  and  a  din  of  tongues,  like  that  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  arose  amongst  cricketers 
and  standers-by;  from  the  midst  of  which 
oould  be  heard  at  intervals,  **  Lord's  Ground,'^ 
"  Howard,"  "  Mr.  Ward,"  Mr.  Budd,"  «  Lord 
Frederick,"  and  "The  Marybone  Club,"  in 
the  positive  dogmatical  dictatorial  tones  of 
Mr.  king  Harwood ;  and  the  apparently  ine- 
levant  question,  **  O  Nanny,  wilt  thou  gang 
with  mel"  sung,  in  his  dfeep  and  powerful 
bary-tone  voice,  by  Stephen  Lane. 

At  last,  from  mere  weariness,  there  was  a 
pause  in  the  uproar ;  and  our  honest  butcher, 
wiping  his  fine  broad  manly  face,  exclaimed, 
half  in  soliloquy, 

"To  be  sure,  it's  foolish  enough  to  make 
such  a  squabbling  at  a  mere  practising  boat 
among  ourselves;  but  one  can't  help  being 
aggravated  to  hear  a  chap,  who  sits  there 
never  touching  a  bat,  lay  aown  the  law  as  if 
he  could  beat  all  England;  whereas  it's  my 
firm  opinion  that  he  never  played  in  a  match 
in  his  life*  If  be  had,  he*d  want  to  play  now. 
I  defy  a  man  that  has  been  a  cricketer  not  to 
feel  a  yearning,  like,  after  the  game  when  it's 
going  on  before  his  eyes;  and  I  ^'ov}d  not 
mind  laying  a  smartish  wager  that  his  playing 
is  just  as  bad  as  his  singing." 

"  I  '11  plaj  any  man  for  thirty  pounds,  the 
best  of  two  innings,  at  single  wicket !"  replied 
King,  producing  the  money. 

"Done,"  replied  Stephen;  "and  Caleb, 
here,  shall  be  your  man." 

"Surely,  Mr.  Lane,"  responded  the  affronted 
bean,  **  you  can't  intend  to  match  me  with  a 
dirty  ragged  fellow  like  that  ?  Of  course  I 
expect  something  like  equality  in  my  oppo- 
nent—  some  decent  person.  No  one  could 
expect  me  to  play  against  a  journeyman  black- 
smith." 

*•  Why  not  t"  demanded  the  undaunted  radi- 
cal ;  "  we  're  all  the  same  flesh  and  blood, 
whether  clean  or  dirty — all  sprung  from  Adam. 
And  89  to  Caleb,  poor  fellow !  who  pawned 
bis  clothes  to  keep  his  old  mother  and  his  sick 
sister,  I  only  wish  we  were  all  as  good.  How- 
somever,  as  that  match  would  be,  as  you  say, 
rather  unequal — for  I  '11  be  bound  that  he  'd 
beat  you  with  his  right  hand  tied  behind  him, 
— w*hy,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  put  him  against 
you.  Here's  my  little  grandson  Gregory, 
who  wont  be  ten  years  old  till  next  Martinmas 
—  be  shall  play  you;  or,  dang  it,  man," 
ahouted  Stephen,  "  I  'II  play  you  myself !  I 
have  not  taken  a  bat  in  hand  these  twenty 
years,"  continued  he,  beginning,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  his  mends,  especially  of 
poor  Caleb,  to  strip  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat, 
and  prepare  for  the  encounter,—"  I  have  not 
touched  bat  or  ball  for  these  twenty  years, 
but  1  'm  as  sure  of  beating  that  chap  as  if  he 


was  a  woman.  So  hold  your  tongrae,  Peter 
Jenkins!  be  quiet,  Caleb!  Don't  you  prate 
about  your  grandmother,  Gregory ;  for  play  I 
will.  And  get  you  ready,  ftlaster  Harwood, 
for  I  mean  to  bowl  you  out  at  the  first  ball." 

And  Master  King  did  make  ready  accord- 
ingly ;  tied  one  handkerchief  round  his  white 
trousers  and  another  round  his  waist,  lamented 
the  want  of  his  nankeens  and  his  cricketing 
pumps,  poised  the  bats,  found  fault  with  the 
ball,  ana  finally  placed  himself  in  an  attitude 
at  the  wicket ;  and  having  won  the  toss,  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  ball,  which  Stephen  on 
his  part  was  preparing  very  deliberately  to 
deliver. 

Stephen  in  his  time  had  been  an  excellent 
fast  bowler ;  and  as  that  power  was  not  af- 
fected by  his  size,  (though  probably  some- 
what impaired  by  want  of  practice,)  and  his 
confidence,  in  his  adversary's  bad  pla^  was 
much  increased  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
stood  at  his  wicket,  he  calculated  with  the 
most  comfortable  certainty  on  getting  him  out 
whenever  he  liked ;  and  he  was  right ;  the 
unlucky  King  could  neither  stop  nor  strike. 
He  kept  no  guard  over  his  wicket ;  and  in  less 
than  three  minutes  the  stumps  rattled  without 
his  having  once  hit  the  ball. 

It  was  now  Stephen's  turn  to  go  in — the 
fattest  cricketer  of  a  surety  that  ever  wielded 
bat.  He  stood  up  to  his  wicket  like  a  man, 
and  considering  that  King's  bowling  was  soon 
seen  to  be  as  bad  as  his  hitting — ^that  is  to 
say,  as  bad  as  any  thing  could  be — there  was 
every  chance  of  his  stopping  the  ball,  and 
continuing  in  for  three  hours ;  but  whether  he 
would  get  a  notch  in  three  days,  whether  dear 
Stephen  Lane  could  run,  was  a  problem.  It 
was  solved,  however,  and  sooner  than  might 
have  been  expected.  He  gave  a  mighty  hit— 
a  hit  that  sent  her  spinning  into  the  hedge  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ground — a  hit,  of  which  any 
body  else  would  have  made  three  even  at  sin- 
gle wicket;  and,  setting  out  on  a  leisurely 
fong-trot,  contrived  to  get  home,  without  much 
inconvenience,  just  before  the  panting  King 
arrived  at  his  ground.  In  his  next  attempt  at 
running,  he  was  not  so  fortunate :  his  antago- 
nist reached  the  wicket  whilst  he  was  still  in 
mid-career,  so  that  his  innings  was  over,  and 
Mr.  King  Harwood  had  to  go  in  against  one. 

Alas !  he  found  it  one  too  many !    At  the 

very  second  ball,  he  made  a  hit — his  first  hit 

— and  unluckily  a  hit  up,  and  Stephen  caught 

him  out  by  the  mere  exertion  of  lifting  his 

right  arm ;  so  that  the  match  was  won  at  a 

single  innings,  the  account  standing  thus  :— 

King  Harwood,  first  inning  ...  0 

Ditto-  second  innings  .  .  0 

Stephen  Lane,  first  innings    ...  1 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  give  the 
scorers  on  both  sides  less  trouble. 

Stephen  was  charmed  with  his  success, 
laughing  like  a  child  for  very  glee,  tossing 
the  ball  into  the  air,  and  enjoying  his  triumph 
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with  unrestrained  delight,  undl  his  antagonist, 
who  had  borne  his  defeat  with  much  equanim- 
ity, approached  him  with  the  amount  of  his 
bet :  It  then  seemed  to  strike  him  suddenly, 
that  Mr.  Harwood  was  a  gentleman,  and  poor, 
and  that  thirty  pounds  was  too  much  for  him 
to  lose. 

**  No,  no,  sir,*'  said  Stephen,  gently  putting 
aside  the  offered  notes ;  **  all 's  right  now  : 
we  *ve  had  our  frolic  out,  and  it 's  over.  'Twas 
foolish  enough,  at  the  best,  in  an  old  man  like 
me,  and  so  my  dame  will  say;  but,  as  to 
playing  for  money,  that's  quite  entirely  out 
of  the  question." 

'*  These  notes  are  yours,  Mr.  Lane,"  replied 
King  Harwood,  gravely. 

«« No  such  thing,  man,"  rejoined  Stephen, 
more  earnestly;  *'I  never  play  for  money, 
except  now  and  then  a  sixpenny  game  at  all- 
fours,  with  Peter  Jenkins  there.  I  hate  gam- 
bling. We  've  all  of  us  plenty  to  do  with  our 
bank-notes,  without  wasting  them  in  such 
tom-foolery.  Put  'em  up,  man,  do.  Keep 
'em  till  we  play  the  return  match,  and  that 
won't  be  in  a  hurry,  I  promise  you ;  I  've  had 
enough  of  this  sport  for  one  while,"  added 
Stephen,  wiping  his  honest  face,  and  preparing 
to  reassume  his  coat  and  waistcoat ;  **  put  up 
the  notes,  man,  can't  ye !" 

"  As  I  said  before,  Mr.  Lane,  this  money  is 
yours.  You  need  not  scruple  taking  it ;  for, 
though  I  am  a  poor  man,  I  do  not  owe  a  far- 
thing in  the  world.  The  loss  will  occasion 
me  no  inconvenience.  I  had  merely  put  aside 
this  sum  to  pay  Charles  Wither  the  aifferenee 
between  my  bay  mare  and  his  chestnut  horse ; 
and  now  I  shall  keep  the  mare ;  and,  perhaps, 
after  all,  she  is  the  more  useful  roadster  of  the 
two.    You  must  take  the  money." 

''I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do!"  exclaimed  Ste- 
phen, struck  with  sodden  and  unexpected  re- 
spect at  the  frank  avowal  of  poverty,  the  good 
principles,  and  the  good  temper  of  this  speech. 
**  How  can  1 1  Wasn't  it  my  own  rule,  when 
I  gave  this  bit  of  ground  to  the  cricketers, 
that  nobody  should  ever  play  in  it  for  any 
stake,  high  or  low  ?  A  pretty  thing  it  would 
be  if  I,  a  reformer  of  forty  years'  standing, 
should  be  the  first  man  to  break  a  law  of  my 
own  making  \  Besides,  'tis  setting  a  bad  ex- 
ample to  these  youngsters,  and  ought  not  to 
be  done  —  and  sha'n't  be  done,"  continued 
Stephen,  waxing  positive.  '*  You  've  no  no- 
tion what  an  obstinate  old  chap  I  can  be! 
Better  let  me  have  my  own  way." 

**  Provided  you  let  me  have  mine.  You  say 
you  cannot  take  these  notes — I  feel  that  I  can- 
not keep  them.  Suppose  we  make  them  over 
to  your  friend  Caleb,  to  repair  his  wardrobe  V 

**Dang  it,  you  are  a  real  good  fellow!" 
shouted  Stephen,  in  an  ecstasy,  grasping  King 
Harwood's  hand,  and  shaking  it  as  if  he 
would  shake  it  off ;  "  a  capital  fellow !  a  true- 
bom  Englishman!  and  I  beg  your  pardon, 
from  my  soul,  for  that  trick  of  the  wig,  and 


all  my  flouting  and  fleering  before  and  since. 
You  've  taught  me  a  lesson  that  I  sha'n't  for- 
get in  a  hurry.  Your  heart's  in  the  right 
place ;  and  when  that 's  the  case,  why  a  little 
finery  and  nonsense  signifies  no  more  than  the 
patches  upon  Caleb's  jacket,  or  the  spots  on 
a  bullock^s  hide,  just  skin-deep,  and  hardly 
that.  I  've  a  respect  for  you,  man  !  and  I  beg 
your  pardon  over  and  over."  And  again  and 
again  he  wrung  King  Harwood's  hand  in  his 
huge  red  fist;  whilst  borne  away  by  his 
honest  fervency.  King  returned  the  pressure 
and  walked  silently  home,  wondering  a  little 
at  his  own  gratification,  for  a  chord  had  been 
struck  in  his  bosom  that  had  seldom  vibrated 
before,  and  the  sensation  was  as  new  as  it 
was  delightful. 

The  next  morning  little  Gregory  Lane  made 
his  appearance  at  Warwick -terrace,  mounted 
on  Charles  Wither's  beautiful  chestnut. 

**  Grandfather  sends  his  duty,  sir,"  said  the 
smiling  boy,  jumping  down,  and  putting  the 
bridle  into  King  Harwood's  hand,  *'  and  says 
that  you  had  your  way  yesterday,  and  that  he 
must  have  his  to-day.  He's  as  quiet  as  a 
lamb,"  added  the  boy,  already,  like  Harry 
Blount  in  Marmion,  a  **  sworn  horsensoorser ;" 
"  and  such  a  trotter !  He  'U  carry  you  twelve 
miles  an  hour  with  ease."  And  King  Har- 
wood accepted  the  offering ;  and  Stephen  and 
he  were  good  friends  ever  after. 


THE  CARPENTER'S  DAUGHTER. 

Of  all  interesting  objects,  children,  out  of 
doors,  seem  to  me  the  most  interesting  to  a 
lover  of  nature.  In  a  room,  I  may,  perhapsi 
be  allowed  to  exercise  my  privilege  as  an  old 
maid,  by  confessing  that  they  are  in  my  eyes 
less  engaging.  If  well-behaved,  the  poor 
little  things  seem  constrained  and  g^net — 
if  ill-conducted,  the  ghte  is  transferred  to  the 
unfortunate  grown-up  people,  whom  their  noise 
distracts  and  their  questions  interrupt  Within 
doors,  in  short,  I  am  one  of  the  many  persons 
who  like  children  in  their  places,^that  is  to 
say,  in  any  place  where  I  am  not.  But  out  of 
doors  there  is  no  such  limitation  :  from  the 
gypsy  urchins  under  a  hedge,  to  the  little 
lords  and  ladies  in  a  ducal  demesne,  thny  are 
charming  to  look  at,  to  watch,  and  to  listen  to. 
Dogs  are  less  amusing,  flowers  are  less  beau- 
tiful, trees  themselves  are  less  picturesque. 

I  cannot  even  mention  them  without  recall- 
ing to  my  mind  twenty  groups  or  single  figures, 
of  which  Gainsborough  would  have  made  at 
once  a  picture  and  a  story.  The  little  aristo- 
cratic-looking girl,  for  instance,  of  some  five 
or  six  years  old,  whom  I  used  to  see  two 
years  ago,  every  morning  at  breakfast-time, 
tripping  along  the  most  romantic  street  in 
England,  (the  High-street  la  Oxford,}  attend- 
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ed  or  escorted,  it  is  doubtful  which,  by  a  su- 
perb Newfoundland  doff,  curl^and  black,  car- 
rying in  his  huge  mouth  her  tiny  workbag,  or 
her  fairy  parasol,  and  guarding  w^ith  so  true  a 
irdelity  hts  pretty  young  lady,  whilst  she,  on 
her  part,  i^ueened  it  over  her  lordly  subject 
with  such  diverting  gravity,  seeming  to  guide 
him  whilst  he  guided  her — led,  whilst  she 
thought  herself  leading,  and  finally  deposited 
at  her  daily  school,  with  as  much  regularity 
as  the  same  sagacious  quadruped  would  have 
displayed  in  carrying  his  master's  glove,  or 
fetching  a  stick  out  of  the  water.  How  I 
should  like  to  see  a  portrait  of  that  fair  de- 
mure elegant  child,  with  her  full  short  frock, 
her  frilled  trousers,  and  her  blue  kid  shoes, 
threading  her  way,  by  the  aid  of  her  sable 
Attendantt  through  the  many  small  impedi- 
ments of  the  crowded  streets  of  Oxford  ! 

Or  the  pretty  scene  of  childish  distress 
which  1  saw  last  winter  on  my  way  to  East 
Court, — a  distress  which  told  its  own  story  as 
completely  as  the  picture  of  the  broken  pitcher! 
Driving  rapidly  along  the  beautiful  road  from 
Eversley  Bridge  to  Finchamstead,  up  hill  and 
down ;  on  the  one  side  a  wide  shelving  bank, 
dotted  with  fine  old  oaks  and  beeches,  inter- 
mingled with  thorn  and  birch,  and  magnificent 
holly,  and  edging  into  Mr.  Palmer's  forest- 
like woods ;  on  the  other,  an  open  hilly  coun- 
try, studded  with  large  single  trees.  In  the 
midst  of  this  landscape,  rich  and  lovely  even 
in  winter,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  road, 
stood  two  poo'  "ottage  children,  a  year  or  two 
younger  ih^i  ihe  damsel  of  Oxford ;  a  large 
basket  da*  gline  from  the  hand  of  one  of  them, 
and  a  hnap  of  barley-meal— >the  barley-meal 
that  should  have  been  in  the  basket  —  the 
week's  dinner  of  the  pig,  scattered  in  the  dirt 
at  their  feet.  Poor  little  dears,  how  they  cried  ! 
They  could  not  have  told  their  story,  had  not 
their  story  told  itself  ;*-they  had  been  carry- 
ing the  basket  between  them,  and  somehow  it 
had  slipped.  A  shilling  remedied  that  disaster, 
and  sent  away  all  parties  smiling  and  content. 

Then  again,  this  very  afternoon,  the  squab- 
bles of  those  ragged  urchins  at  cricket  on  the 
common — a  disputed  point  of  out  or  not  out  ? 
The  eight-vear-old  boy  who  will  not  leave  his 
wicket;  the  seven  and  nine-year-old  imps 
who  are  trying  to  force  him  from  his  post; 
the  wrangling  partisans  of  all  ages,  from  ten 
downwards,  the  two  contending  sidea,  who 
are  brawling  for  victory;  the  grave,  ragged 
umpire,  a  lad  of  twelve,  with  a  stick  under ' 
bis  arm,  who  is  solemnly  listening  to  the 
cause ;  and  the  younger  and  less  interested  j 
spectators,  some  just  breeched,  and  others 
still  condemned  to  the  ignominious  petticoat, 
who  are  sitting  on  the  bank,  and  wondering 
which  party  will  carry  the  day ! 

What  can  bo  prettier  than  this,  unless  it  be 
the  fellow-group  of  girls— sisters,  I  presume, 
to  the  boys— wno  are  laughing  and  screaming 
round  tiie  great  oak ;  then  darting  to  and  fro, 


in  a  game  compounded  of  hide-and-seek  and 
base-ball.  Now  tossing  the  ball  high,  high 
amidst  the  branches;  now  flinging  it  low 
along  the  common,  bowling  as  it  were,  almost 
within  reach  of  the  cricketers ;  now  pursuing, 
now  retreating,  running,  jumping,  shouting, 
bawling — almost  shrieking  with  ecstasy; 
whilst  one  sunburnt  black-eyed  gipsy  throws 
forth  her  laughing  face  from  behind  the  trunk 
of  the  old  oak,  and  then  flings  a  newer  and  a 
gayer  ball — fortunate  purchase  of  some  hoard- 
ed sixpence  — amongst  her  admiring  play- 
mates. Happy,  happy  children!  that  one 
hour  of  innocent  enjoyment  is  worth  an  age ! 

It  was,  perhaps,  my  love  of  picturesque 
children  that  first  attracted  my  attention  to- 
wards a  little  maiden  of  some  six  or  seven 
years  old,  whom  I  used  to  meet,  sometimes 
going  to  school,  and  sometimes  returning  from 
It,  during  a  casual  residence  of  a  week  or  two 
some  fifteen  years  ago  in  our  good  town  of 
Belford.  It  was  a  very  complete  specimen 
of  childish  beauty ;  what  would  be  called  a 
picture  of  a  child,  —  the  very  studv  for  a 
painter ;  with  the  round,  fair,  rosy  race,  co- 
loured like  the  apple^blossom ;  the  large, 
bright,  open  blue  eyes;  the  broad  white  fore- 
head, shaded  by  brown  clustering  curls,  and 
the  lips  scarlet  as  winter  berries.  But  it  was 
the  expression  of  that  blooming  countenance 
which  formed  its  principal  charm ;  every  look 
was  a  smile,  and  a  smile  which  had  in  it  as 
much  of  sweetness  as  of  gaiety.  She  seemed, 
and  she  was,  the  happiest' and  the  most  affec- 
tionate of  created  neings.  Her  dress  was 
singularly  becoming.  A  little  straw  bonnet, 
of  a  shape  calculated  not  to  conceal,  but  to 
display  the  young  pretty  face,  and  a  full  short 
frock  of  gentianella  blue,  which  served,  by  its 
brilliant  yet  contrasted  colouring,  to  enhance 
the  brightness  of  that  brightest  complexion. 
Tripping  along  to  school  with  her  neat  covered 
basket  in  her  chubby  hand,  the  little  lass  was 
perfect. 

I  could  not  help  looking  and  admiring,  and 
stopping  to  look ;  and  the  pretty  child  stopped 
too,  and  dropped  her  little  curtsy;  and  then  I 
spoke,  and  then  she  spoke; — for  she  was  too 
innocent,  too  unfearing,  too  modest  to  be  shy ; 
so  that  Susy  and  I  soon  became  acquainted ; 
and  in  a  very  few  days  the  acquaintanceship 
was  extended  to  a  fine  open-countenanced  man, 
and  a  sweet-looking  and  intelligent  young  wo- 
man, Susan's  father  and  mother,^-one  or  other 
of  whom  used  to  come  almost  every  evening 
to  meet  their  darling  on  her  return  from  school ; 
for  she  was  an  only  one,— the  sole  offspring  of 
a  marriage  of  love,  which  was,  I  believe, 
reckoned  unfortunate  by  every  body  except 
the  parties  concerned:  they  felt  and  knew 
that  they  were  happy. 

I  soon  learnt  their  simple  history.  William 
Jervis,  the  only  son  of  a  rich  carpenter,  had 
been  attached,  almost  from  childhood,  to  his 
fair  neighbour,  Mary  Price,  the  daughter  of  a 
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haberdasher  io  a  great  way  of  business,  who 
lived  in  the  same  street.  The  carpenter,  a 
plodding,  frugal  artisan  of  the  old  school,  who 
trusted  to  inoefatigable  industry  and  undevi- 
atinp;  sobriet]^  for  getting  on  in  life,  had  an 
instinctive  mistrust  of  the  more  dashing  and 
speculative  tradesman,  and,  even  in  the  height 
of  his  prosperity,  looked  with  cold  and  doubt- 
ful eyes  on  his  son*9  engagement.  Mr. 
Price^s  circumstances,  however,  seemed,  and 
at  the  time  were,  so  flourishing— his  oifers  so 
liberal,  and  his  daughter's  character  so  excel- 
lent, that  to  refuse  his  consent  would  have 
been  an  unwarrantable  stretch  of  authority. 
Ail  that  our  prudent  carpenter  could  do  was, 
to  delay  the  union,  in  hopes  that  something 
might  still  occur  to  break  it  off;  and  when  ten 
days  before  the  time  finally  fixed  for  the  mar- 
riage, the  result  of  an  unsuccessful  speculation 
placed  Mr.  Price's  name  in  the  Gazette,  most 
heartily  did  he  congratulate  himself  on  the 
foresight  which,  as  he  hoped,  had  saved  him 
from  the  calamity  of  a  portionless  daughter- 
in-law.  He  had,  however,  miscalculated  the 
strength  of  his  son's  affection  for  poor  Mary, 
as  well  as  the  firm  principle  of  honour,  which 
regarded  their  long  and  every-way  sanctioned 
engagement  as  a  bond  little  less  sacred  than 
wedlock  itself;  and  on  Mr.  Price's  dying, 
within  a  very  few  months,  of  that  death 
which,  although  not  included  in  the  bills  of 
mortality,  is  yet  but  too  truly  recognised  by 
^e  popular  phrase,  a  broken  heart,  William 
Jervis,  after  vainly  trying  every  mode  of  appeal 
to  his  obdurate  father,  married  the  orphan  ^r1 
—in  the  desperate  hope  that,  the  step  beinff 
once  taken,  and  past  all  remedy,  an  only  child 
would  find  forgiveness  for  an  offence  attended 
by  so  many  extenuating  circumstances. 

But  here,  too,  William,  in  his  turn,  miscal- 
culated the  invincible  obstinacy  of  his  father's 
character.  He  ordered  his  son  from  his  house 
and  his  presence,  dismissed  him  from  his  em- 
ployment, forbade  his  very  name  to  be  men- 
tioned in  his  hearing,  and,  up  to  the  time  at 
which  our  story  begins,  comported  himself 
exactly  as  if  he  never  had  had  a  child. 

William,  a  dutiful,  affectionate  son,  felt  se- 
yerely  the  deprivation  of  his  father's  affection, 
and  Mary  felt  for  her  William ;  but,  so  far  as 
regarded  their  worldly  concerns,  I  am  almost 
afraid  to  say  how  little  they  regretted  their 
change  of  [)rospects.  Young,  healthy,  active, 
wrapt  up  in  each  other  and  in  their  lovely 
little  girl,  they  found  small  difiiculty  and  no 
hardship  in  earning — he  by  his  trade,  at  which 
he  was  so  good  a  workman  as  always  to  com- 
mand high  wages,  and  she  by  needle-work — 
sufficient  to  supply  their  humble  wants ;  and 
when  the  kindness  of  Walter  Price,  Mary's 
brother,  who  had  again  opened  a  shop  in  the 
town,  enabled  them  to  send  their  little  Susy 
to  a  school  of  a  better  order  than  their  own 
funds  would  have  permitted,  their  utmost  am- 
bition seemed  gratified. 


So  far  was  speedily  made  known  to  me.  I 
discovered  also  that  Mrs.  Jervis  possessed,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  the  rare  Quality  called 
taste — a  faculty  which  does  really  appear  to 
be  almost  intuitive  in  some  minds,  let  meta- 
physicians lau^h  as  thej  may ;  and  the  ladies 
of  Belford,  delighted  td  find  an  opportunity  of 
at  once  exercising  their  benevolence,  and  pro* 
curin?  exquisitely  fancied  caps  and  bonnets  at 
half  the  cost  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  pay  to  the  fine  yet  vulgar  milliner,  who  had 
hitherto  ruled  despotically  over  the  fashions 
of  the  place,  did  not  fail  to  rescue  their  new 
and  interesting  protegee  from  the  drudgery  of 
sewing  white  seam,  and  of  poring  over  stitch- 
inland  button-holes. 

Tor  some  years  all  prospered  io  their  little 
household.  Susy  grew  in  stature  and  in 
beauty,  retaining  the  same  look  of  intelligence 
and  sweetness  which  had,  in  her  early  child- 
hood, fascinated  all  beholders.  She  ran  some 
risk  of  being  spoiled,  (only  that,  luckily,  she 
was  of  the  grateful,  unselfish,  affectionate 
nature  which  seems  unspoilable,)  by  the  ad- 
miration of  Mrs.  Jervis's  customers,  who, 
whenever  she  took  home  their  work,  would 
send  for  the  pretty  Susan  into  the  parlour,  and 
give  her  fruit  and  sweetmeats,  or  whatever 
cakes  might  be  likely  to  please  a  childish  ap- 
petite ;  which  it  was  observed,  she  contrived, 
whenever  she  could  do  so  without  offence»  to 
carry  home  to  her  mother,  whose  health,  al- 
ways delicate,  had  lately  appeared  more  than 
usually  precarious.  Even  ner  stem  grand- 
father, now  become  a  master-builder,  and  one 
of  the  richest  tradesmen  in  the  town,  had  been 
remarked  to  look  long  and  wistfully  on  the 
lovely  little  girl,  as,  holding  by  her  father's 
hand,  she  tripped  lightly  to  church,  aUhough« 
on  that  father  himself,  he  never  deigned  to 
cast  a  glance ;  so  that  the  more  acute  deni- 
zens of  Belford  used  to  prognosticate  that, 
although  William  was  disinherited,  Mr.  Jer- 
vis's property  would  not  go  out  of  the  family. 

So  matters  continued  awhile,  Susan  was 
eleven  years  old,  when  a  stunning  and  unex- 
pected blow  fell  upon  them  all.  Walter 
Price,  her  kind  uncle,  who  had  hitherto  seem- 
ed as  prudent  as  he  was  prosperous,  became 
involved  in  the  stoppage  of  a  great  Glasgow 
house,  and  was  obli^d  to  leave  the  town ; 
whilst  her  father,  having  unfortunately  accept- 
ed bills  drawn  by  himi  under  an  assurance 
that  they  should  be  provided  for  long  before 
they  became  due,  was  thrown  into  prison  for 
the  amount.  There  was,  indeed,  a  distant 
hope  that  the  affairs  of  the  Glasffow  house 
might  come  round,  or,  at  least,  that  Walter 
Price's  concerns  might  be  disentangled  from 
theirs ;  and  for  thin  purpose,  his  presence,  as 
a  man  full  of  activity  and  intelligence,  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  Scotland;  bnt  this 
prospect  was  precarious  and  distant.  In  the 
mean  time,  William  Jervis  liy  lingering  in 
prison,  hit  creditor  relying  avowedly  on  the 
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chance  that  a  rich  father  could  not,  for  shame, ' 
allow  hb  son  to  perish  there ;  whilst  Mary,  | 
aick»  helpless,  and  desolate,  was  too  broken- 
spirited  to  venture  an  application  to  a  quarter, 
from  whence  any  slight  hope  that  she  might 
otherwise  have  entertained  was  entirely  ban- 
ished by  the  recollection  that  tbe  penalty 
bad  been  incurred  through  a  relation  of  her 
own. 

•«Why  should  I  go  to  himt"  said  poor 
Mary  to  herself,  when  referred  by  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, her  husband*s  creditor,  to  her  wealthy 
father-in*law, — '*  why  trouble  him  T  He  will 
never  pay  my  brother's  debt :  he  would  only 
tarn  roe  from  his  door,  and,  perhaps,  speak  of 
Walter  and  William  in  a  way  that  would 
break  my  heart"  And,  with  her  little  daugh- 
ter in  her  hand,  she  walked  slowly  back  to  a 
small  room  that  she  had  hired  near  the  jail, 
and  sat  down  sadly  and  heavily  to  the  daily 
diminishing  millinery  work,  which  was  now 
tbe  only  resource  of  the  once  happy  family. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  as  old 
Mr.  Jervis  was  seated  in  a  little  summer- 
house  at  the  end  of  his  neat  garden,  gravely 
smoking  his  pipe  over  a  tumbler  of  spirits 
and  water,  defiling  the  delicious  odour  of  his 
honey-suckles  and  sweetbriers  by  the  two 
most  atrocious  smells  on  this  earth  —  the 
'fames  of  tobacco*  and  of  gin -> his  medita- 
'  tions,  probably  none  of  the  most  agreeable, 
were  interrupted,  first  by  a  modest  single 
knock  at  the  front  door,  (which,  the  interme- 
diate doors  being  open,  he  heard  distinctly,) 
then  by  a  gentle  parley,  and,  lastly,  by  his 
old  housekeeper's  advance  up  the  gravel-walk, 
followed  by  a  very  young  girl,  who  approached 
him  hastily  yet  tremblingly,  caught  his  rough 
hand  with  her  little  on^,  lifted  up  a  sweet 
face,  where  smiles  seemed  breaking  through 
her  tears,  and,  in  an  attitude  between  stand- 
ing and  kneeling — an  attitude  of  deep  reve- 
rence—faltered, in  a  low,  broken  voice,  one 
low,  broken  word, — "  Grandfather!" 

** How  came  this  child  here?"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Jervis,  endeavouring  to  disengage  the 
hand  which  Susan  had  now  secured  within 
both  hers — "  how  dared  you  let  her  in,  Nor- 
ris,  when  you  knew  my  orders  respecting  the 
whole  family  1" 

•* How  dared  I  let  her  in?"  returned  the 
housekeeper^-'* how  could  1  help  it?  Doo*t 
we  all  know  that  there  is  not  a  single  house 
in  the  town  where  little  Susan  (Heaven  bless 
her  dear  face  !)  is  not  welcome !  Don't  the 
Tery  Jailers  themselves  let  her  into  thn  prison 
before  hours  and  after  hours  ?  And  don't  the 
sheriff  himself,  as  strict  as  he  is  said  to  be, 
sanction  it  ?    Speak  to  your  grandfather,  Susy, 

*  Whenever  one  thioks  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  as 
the  importer  of  thta  dii^uaUng  and  noiflome  weed,  it 
fends  greatly  to  mitigate  the  horror  which  one  feeli 
ftr  bis  ui^iail  eteoatioo.  Had  he  been  only  beheaded 
as  ibe  tavaoior  of  anoking,  ail  wookl  have  been 
oghL 


love  —  don*t  be  dashed."f  And,  with  this 
encouraging  exhortation,  the  kind  housekeeper 
retired. 

Susan  continued  clasping  her  grandfather's 
hand,  and  leaning  her  face  over  it,  as  if  to 
conceal  the  tears  which  poured  down  her 
cheeks  like  rain. 

**  What  do  you  want  with  me,  child  ?"  at 
lengrth  interrupted  Mr.  Jervis,  in  a  stern  voice. 
*♦  What  brought  you  here  ?" 

Oh,  grandfather!     Poor  father's  in  pri- 
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**  I  did  not  put  him  there,"  observed  Mr. 
Jervis,  coldly ;  **  you  must  go  to  Mr.  Bar- 
nard on  that  affair." 

*'  Mother  did  go  to  him  this  morning,"  re- 
plied Susan,  "  and  he  told  her  that  she  must 
apply  to  you—" 

"Well!"  exclaimed  the  grandfather,  im- 
patiently. 

"  But  she  said  she  dared  not,  angry  as  yoa 
were  with  her^more  especially  as  it  is  through 
uncle  Walter's  misfortune  that  all  this  mis- 
ery has  happened.  Mother  dared  not  come  to 
you." 

**  She  was  right  enough  there,"  returned 
Mr.  Jervis.    **  So  she  sent  you  ?" 

"  No,  indeed ;  she  knows  nothing  of  my 
coming.  She  sent  me  to  carry  home  a  cap  to 
Mrs.  Taylor,  who  lives  in  the  next  street,  and, 
as  I  was  passing  the  door,  it  came  into  my 
head  to  knock — and  then  Mrs.  Norris  brought 
me  here — Oh,  grandfather!  1  hope  I  have  not 
done  wrong  !  I  hope  you  are  not  angry  !— 
But  if  you  were  to  see  how  sad  and  pale  poor 
father  looks  in  that  dismal  prison— and  poor 
mother  how  sick  and  ill  she  is ;  how  her  hand 
trembles  when  she  tries  to  work — Oh,  grand- 
father !  if  you  could  but  see  them,  yon  wonld 
not  wonder  at  my  boldness." 

^^  All  this  comes  of  trusting  to  a  speculating 
knave  like  Walter  Price !"  observed  Mr.  Jer- 
vis, rather  as  a  soliloquy  than  to  the  child, 
who,  however,  heard  and  replied  to  the  remark. 

"  He  was  very  kind  to  me,  was  uncle  Wal- 
ter !  He  put  roo  to  school,  to  learn  reading, 
and  writing,  and  ciphering,  and  all  sorts  of 
needle-work— not  a  charity-school,  because  be 
wished  me  to  be  amongst  decent  children,  and 
not  to  learn  bad  ways.  And  he  has  written 
to  offer  to  come  to  prison  himself,  if  father 
wishes  it— only— I  don't  understand  about 
business — but  even  Mr.  Barnard  says  that  the 
best  chance  of  recovering  the  money  is  his 
remaining  at  liberty;  and,  indeed,  indeed, 
grandfather,  my  uncle  Walter  is  not  so  wicked 
as  you  think  for — indeed  he  is  not." 

"  This  child  is  grateful !"  was  the  thought 
that  passed  through  her  grandfather's  mind  ; 
but  he  did  not  give  it  utterance.     He,  how- 

iDa^ed — frightened.  I  believe  this  expresrion, 
thoQgh  frequently  mod  there,  is  not  confined  to  Berk- 
thire.  It  m  one  of  the  pretty  provincial  phruM  by 
which  RichaidsoQ  has  eootnvod  to  give  a  rhaiming 
nistic  giaoe  to  the  early  letters  of  Pamela. 
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ever,  drew  her  closer  to  him,  and  seated  her 
in  the  summer-house  at  his  side.  **  So  you 
can  read  and  write,  and  keep  accounts,  and  do 
all  sorts  of  needle-work,  can  you,  my  little 
maid  ?  And  you  can  run  of  errands,  doubt- 
less, and  are  handy  about  a  house  ?  Should 
you  like  to  live  with  me  and  Norris,  and 
make  my  shirts,  and  read  the  newspaper  to 
me  of  an  evening,  and  learn  to  make  puadings 
and  pies,  and  be  my  own  little  Susan?  Eh ! 
—Should  you  like  this  V 

**  Oh,  grandfather  !*'  exclaimed  Susan,  en- 
chanted. 

"  And  water  the  flowers,"  pursued  Mr.  Jer- 
vis,  "  and  root  out  the  weeds,  and  gather  the 
beau-pots  1    Is  not  this  a  nice  garden,  Susy  V 

"  Oh,  beautiful !  dear  grandfather,  beauti- 
ful !" 

"  And  would  you  like  to  live  with  me  in 
this  pretty  house  and  this  beautiful  garden- 
should  you,  Susy  1" 

"Oh,  yes,  dear  grandfather !" 

"  And  never  wish  to  leave  me  1" 

*'  Oh,  never  !  never !" 

"  Nor  to  see  the  dismal  jail  again — ^the  dis* 
mal,  dreary  jail  1" 

•*  Never ! — but  father  is  to  live  here  too  1" 
inquired  Susan,  interrupting  herself — "  father 
and  mother?" 

"  No !"  replied  her  grandfather — "  neither 
of  them.  It  was  you  whom  I  asked  to  live 
here  with  me.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  and  you  must  choose  between  us." 

**  They  not  live  here !  I  to  leave  my  father 
and  my  mother —  my  own  dear  mother,  and 
she  so  sick  !  my  own  dear  father,  and  he  in 
a  jail !  Oh,  grandfather !  you  cannot  mean  it 
—you  cannot  be  so  cruel !" 

"  There  is  no  cruelty  in  the  matter,  Susan. 
I  give  ^ou  the  offer  of  leaving  your  parents, 
and  living  with  me ;  but  I  do  not  compel  yon 
to  accept  It.  You  are  an  intelligent  little  girl, 
and  perfectly  capable  of  choosing  for  your- 
self. But  1  beg  you  to  take  notice  that,  by 
remaining  with  them,  you  will  not  only  share, 
but  increase  their  poverty ;  whereas,  with  me, 
you  will  not  only  enjoy  every  comfort  your- 
self, but  relieve  them  from  the  burden  of'^your 
support." 

"  It  is  not  a  burden,"  replied  Susan,  firmly ; 
— -"  I  know  that,  young  and  weak,  and  igno- 
rant as  I  am  now,  I  am  yet  of  some  use  to  my 
dear  mother — and  of  some  comfort  to  my  dear 
father ;  and  every  day  I  shall  grow  older  and 
stronger,  and  more  able  to  be  a  help  to  them 
both.  And  to  leave  them!  to  live  here  in 
plenty,  whilst  they  were  starving !  to  be  ga- 
thering posies,  whilst  they  were  in  prison ! 
Oh,  grandfather !  I  should  die  of  the  very 
thought  Thank  you  for  your  offer,"  con- 
tinued she,  rising,  and  dropping  her  little 
curtsy  —  "but  my  choice  is  made.  Good 
evening,  grandfather !" 

'*  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  Susy,"  rejoined 
her  grandfather,  shaking  the  ashes  from  his 


pipe,  taking  the  last  sip  of  his  gio  and  water, 
and  then  proceeding  to  adjust  his  hat  and  wig 
— "  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry :  you  and  I 
shan't  part  so  easily.  You're  a  dear  little 
girl,  and  since  you  won't  stay  with  me,  I  must 
e'en  go  with  you.  The  father  and  mother  who 
brought  up  such  a  child,  must  be  worth  bring- 
ing home.  So,  with  your  good  leave,  Miss 
Susan,  we  '11  go  and  fetch  them." 

And,  in  the  midst  of  Susy's  rapturous 
thanks,  her  kisses  and  her  tears,  out  they  sal- 
lied :  and  the  money  was  paid,  and  the  debtor 
released,  and  established  with  his  overjoyed 
wife  in  the  best  room  of  Mr.  Jervis's  pretty 
habitation,  to  the  unspeakable  gratitude  of  the 
whole  party,  and  the  ecstatic  delight  of  the 
Carpenteb's  Daughter. 


SUPPERS  AND  BALLS; 

OR.  TOWN  VERSUS  COUNTRY. 

Thirty  years  ago  Belford  was  a  remarkably 
sociable  place,  just  of  the  right  size  for  plea- 
sant visiting.  In  very  small  towns  people  see 
each  other  too  closely,  and  fall  almost  uncon- 
sciously into  the  habit  of  prying  and  peeping 
into  their  neighbours'  concerns,  and  gossiping 
and  tittle-tattling,  and  squabbling,  and  jost- 
ling, as  if  the  world  were  not  wide  enough 
for  them  ;  and  such  is  the  fact — their  world  is 
too  narrow.  In  very  great  towns,  on  the  other 
hand,  folks  see  too  little  of  one  another,  and 
do  not  care  a  straw  for  their  near  dwellers. 
Large  provincial  towns,  the  overgrown  capitals 
of  overgrown  counties,  are  almost  as  bad  in 
that  respect  as  Lt>ndon,  where  next-door 
neighbours  may  come  into  the  world,  or  ?o 
out  of  it— be  bom,  or  married,  or  buried,  with- 
out one's  hearing  a  word  of  the  birth,  or  the 
wedding,  or  the  funeral,  until  one  reads  the 
intelligence,  two  or  three  days  afterwaidsi  in 
the  newspapers. 

Now  in  Belford,  thirty  years  ago,  whilst 
you  were  perfectly  secure  from  any  such  cold 
and  chilling  indifference  to  your  well  or  ill 
being,  so  you  might  reckon  on  being  tolerably 
free  from  the  more  anno^ng  impertinence  of 
a  minute  and  scrutinizing  curiosity.  The 
place  was  too  large  for  the  one  evil,  and  too 
small  for  the  other:  almost  every  family  of 
the  class  commonly  called  genteel,  visited  and 
was  visited  by  the  rest  of  their  order ;  and  not 
being  a  manufacturing  town,  and  the  trade, 
although  flourishing,  being  limited  to  the  sup- 
ply of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  wealthy  and 
populous  neighbourhood,  the  distinction  was 
more  easily  drawn  than  is  usual  in  this  coo>- 
mercial  country ;  and  the  gentry  of  Belford 
might  be  comprised  in  the  members  of  the 
three  learned  professions,  the  principal  parU 
ners  in  the  banks,  one  or  two  of  the  most 
thriving  brewers,  and  that  numerous  body  of 
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idle  peFBons  who  live  upon  their  meaoe,  and 
whom  the  political  economiate  are  pleased, 
somewhat  uncivilly,  to  denominate  **  the  un- 
prod active  classes. 

Another  favourable  circtunatance  in  the  then 
stite  of  the  Belford  society,  was  the  circum- 
stanoe  of  nobody's  being  over-rich.  Some 
had,  to  be  sure,  larger  incomes  than  others ; 
bat  there  was  no  great  monied  roan,  no  bo- 
rough Cnesaa,  to  look  down  upon  his  poorer 
neighbours,  and  insult  them  by  upstart  pride 
or  poropone  condescension.  All  met  upon  the 
table*Iand  of  gentility,  and  the  few  who  were 
more  affluent  contri?ed,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, to  disarm  envy  by  using  their  greater 
power  for  the  gracious  purpose  of  diffusing 
pleasure  and  promoting  sociability.  And  cer- 
tainly a  more  sociable  set  of  people  could  not 
easily  have  been  found. 

To  say  nothing  at  present  of  the  professional 
gentlemen,  or  of  that  exceedingly  preponder- 
ating part  of  the  female  **  interest"  (to  borrow 
another  cant  phrase  of  the  day,)  the  widows 
and  single  ladies,  the  genteel  inhabitants  of 
Belford  were  as  diversified  as  heart  could  de- 
sire. We  had  two  naval  captains :  the  one, 
a  bold,  dashing,  open-hearted  tar,  who  after 
remaining  two  or  three  years  unemployed, 
fuming,  and  chafing,  and  grumbling  over  his 
want  of  interest,  got  a  ship,  and  died,  after  a 
brilliant  career,  at  the  summit  of  fame  and 
fortune;  the  other,  a  steady,  business-like 
person,  who  did  his  duty  as  an  English  sailor 
always  does,  but  who,  wanting  the  art  of 
making  opportunities,  the  uncalculating  brave- 
ry, the  happy  rashness,  which  seems  essential 
to  that  branch  of  the  service,  lived  obscurely, 
and  died  neglected.  His  wife  had  in  her  tem- 
perament the  fire  that  her  husband  wanted. 
She  was  a  virago,  and  would,  beyond  all 
doubt,  have  thought  nothing  of  encountering 
a  whole  fieet,  whether  friends  or  foes;  whilst 
Sir  Charles's  lady  (for  our  gallant  ofiicer  had 
already  won  that  distinction)  was  a  poor, 
shrinking,  delicate,  weak-spirited  little  wo- 
man, who  would  have  fainted  at  the  sound  of 
a  signal-gun,  and  have  died  of  a  royal  salute. 
They  were  ^reat  acquisitions  to  the  society, 
especially  Sir  Charles,  who,  though  he  would 
have  preferred  a  battle  every  day,*  had  no  ob- 
jection, in  default  of  that  diversion,  to  a  party 
of  any  sort^ — dance,  supper,  dinner,  rout,  no- 
thing came  amiss  to  him,  although  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  liked  the  noisest  best. 

Then  arrived  a  young  Irish  gentleman,  who 
having  nin  away  with  an  heiress,  and  spent 
as  much  of  her  fortune  as  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eery  would  permit,  came  to  Belford  to  retrench, 
and  to  wait  for  a  place,  which,  through  some 
exceedingly  indirect  and  remote  channel  of 
interest,  be  expected  to  procure,  and  for  which 
he  pretended  to  prepare,  and  doubtless  thought 
that  he  waa  preparing  himself  by  the  study  of 
Cocker's  Anthmetio.  jETc  study  Cocker!  Oh, 
dear  me !  all  that  he  was  ever  likely  to  know 


of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  was  the  art 
of  spending  them,  in  which  he  was  a  profi- 
cient A  gay,  agreeable,  thoughtless  creature 
he  was,  and  so  was  his  pretty  wife.  They 
had  married  so  young,  that  whilst  still  looking 
like  boy  and  girl,  a  tribe  of  bo^s  and  girls 
were  rising  round  them,  all  alike  gay  and 
kind,  and  merry  and  thoughtless.  They  were 
the  very  persons  to  promote  parties,  since 
without  them  they  could  not  live. 

Then  came  a  Sicotch  colonel  in  the  Compa- 
ny's service,  with  an  elegant  wife  and  a  pretty 
daughter.  A  mighty  man  for  dinnering  and 
sup  peri  ng  was  he !  I  question  if  Ude  be  a 
better  cook.  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  does  not 
think  so  much  of  his  own  talents  in  that  way 
as  our  colonel  did.  He  never  heard  of  a  tur- 
tle within  twenty  miles,  but  he  offered  to  dress 
it,  and  once  nearly  broke  his  neck  in  descend- 
ing into  a  subterranean  kitchen  to  superintend 
the  haunches  at  a  mayor's  feast.  An  excel- 
lent person  was  he,  and  a  jovial,  and  a  perfect 
gentleman  even  in  his  white  apron. 

Then  came  two  graver  pairs :  a  young  cler- 
gyman, who  had  married  a  rich  and  very 
charming  widow,  and  seemed  to  think  it  right 
to  appear  staid  and  demure  to  conceal  the  half- 
a-dozen  years  by  which  she  had  the  disadvan- 
tage of  him;  and  a  widow  and  her  son,  a 
young  man  just  from  colle^,  and  intended  for 
the  diplomatic  line,  for  which,  if  to  be  silent, 
solemn,  safe,  and  dull,  be  a  recommendation, 
he  was  very  eminently  gifted. 

Then  we  had  my  friend  the  talking  gentle- 
man and  his  pretty  wife ;  then  a  half-pay  ma- 
jor, very  prosy;  then  a  retired  commissary, 
very  dozy ;  then  a  papa  with  three  daughters ; 
then  a  mamma  with  two  sons;  then  a  family 
too  large  to  count;  and  then  some  score  of  re- 
spectable and  agreeable  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  chorus  of  the  opera,  the  figurantes  of  the 
ballet,  who  may  fairly  be  summed  up  in  one 
general  eulogy  as  very  good  sort  of  people  in 
their  way. 

This  aUabgue  rauonne  of  the  Belford  gen- 
tlefolks does  not  sound  very  grand  or  very  in- 
tellectual, or  very  much  to  boast  about;  but 
yet  the  component  parts,  the  elements  of  so- 
ciety, mingled  well  together,  and  the  result 
was  almost  as  pleasant  as  the  colonel's  inim- 
itable punchy-sweet  and  spirited,  with  a  little 
acid,  and  not  too  much  water— or  as  Sir 
Charles's  champagne,  sparkling  and  efferves- 
cent, and  completely  up  as  his  own  brilliant 
spirits  and  animated  character.  I  was  a  girl 
at  the  time— a  very  young  girl,  and,  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  a  very  shy  one,  so  that  I 
mixed  in  none  of  the  gaieties ;  but,  speaking 
from  observation  and  recollection,  I  can  fairly 
say  that  I  never  saw  any  society  more  inno- 
cently cheerful,  or  more  completely  free  from 
any  other  restraints  than  those  of  good  breed- 
ing and  propriety.  The  gentlemen  had  fie- 
quent  dinner-parties,  and  the  young  people 
occasional  dances  at  such  houses  where  the 
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rooms  weie  Urge  ODoog^h ;  bot  the  pleeeantett 
meetiDgs  Were  social  suppers,  preceded  by  a 
qniet  rubber,  and  a  noisy  round  game,  sno- 
oeeded  by  one  or  two  national  airs,  very  sweet- 
ly sung  by  the  Irishman's  wife  and  the  colo- 
nel's  £ioghter,  enlivened  by  comic  songs  by 
the  talking  gentleman— a  genins  in  that  line, 
and  interspersed  with  more  of  fun  and  jest, 
and  jollity  of  jokes  that  nobody  could  explain, 
and  of  laughter  no  one  knew  why,  than  I  ever 
have  happened  to  witness  amongst  any  assem- 
blage of  well-bebaTed  and  well-educated  peo- 
ple. One  does  sometimes  meet  with  enjoy- 
ment amongst  a  set  of  country  lads  and  lasses ; 
but  to  see  ladies  and  gentlemen  merry  as  well 
as  wise,  is,  in  these  utilitarian  days,  some- 
what uncommon. 

N.  B.  If  I  were  asked  whether  this  happy 
state  of  things  still  continues,  I  should  find 
the  question  difficult  to  answer.  Belford  is 
thirty  years  older  since  the  joyous  Christmas 
holidays  which  have  left  so  pleasant  an  im- 
pression on  my  memory,  and  more  than  thir^ 
years  larger,  since  it  has  increased  and  multi- 
plied, not  after  the  staid  and  sober  fashion  of 
an  English  country  town,  but  in  the  ratio  of 
an  American  city — Cincinnati  for  instance,  or 
any  other  settlement  of  the  West,  which  was 
the  wilderness  yesterday,  and  starts  into  a 
metropolis  to-morrow.  Moreover,  I  doubt  if 
the  habits  of  the  middle  ranks  in  Engfland  be 
as  sociable  now  as  they  were  then.  The  man- 
ners immortalized  by  Miss  Austen  are  rapidly 
passing  away.  There  is  more  of  finery,  more 
of  literature,  more  of  accomplishment,  and, 
above  all,  more  of  pretension,  than  there  used 
to  be.  Scandal  vanished  with  the  tea-table ; 
gossiping  is  out  of  fashion ;  jokes  are  gone 
by ;  conversation  is  critical,  analytical,  politi- 
cal—<<ny  thing  but  personal.  The  world  is  a 
wise  world,  and  a  learned  world,  and  a  scien- 
tific world ;  but  not  half  so  merry  a  world  as 
it  was  thirty  years  ago.  And  then,  courteous 
reader,  I  too  am  thirty  years  older,  which 
must  be  taken  into  the  account ;  for  if  those 
very  supper-parties,  those  identical  Christmas 
hobdays,  which  I  enjojed  so  much  at  four- 
teen, were  to  return  agam  bodily,  with  all  their 
**  quips  and  cranks,  and  jollity,'*  it  is  just  a 
thousand  to  one  but  they  found  the  woman  of 
forty-four  too  grave  for  them,  and  longing  for 
the  quiet  and  decorum  of  the  elegant  eonver- 
9tuione  and  select  dinners  of  1834:  of  such 
contradictions  is  this  human  nature  of  ours 
mingled  and  composed ! 

To  letum  once  more  to  Belford,  as  I  remem- 
ber it  at  bonny  fifteen. 

The  public  amusements  of  the  town  were 
sober  enough.  Ten  years  before,  clubs  had 
flourished ;  and  the  heads  of  houses  had  met 
once  a  week  at  the  King's  Arms  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  whist-playing;  whilst  the  ladies,  thus 
deserted  by  their  liege  lords,  had  established 
a  meeting  at  eaoh  other's  mansioiis  on  dub- 


nights,  from  which,  by  way  of  retaliatioD,  the 
whole  male  sex  was  banished  except  Mr.  ^n- 
gleton.  At  the  time,  however,  of  which  I 
speak,  these  clubs  had  passed  away ;  and  the 
public  diversions  were  limited  to  an  annual 
visit  from  a  respectable  company  of  actors, 
the  theatre  being,  as  is  usual  in  country  places, 
very  well  conducted  and  exceedingly  ill  at- 
tended ;  to  biennial  concerts,  equally  good  in 
their  kind,  and  rather  better  patronis^ ;  and 
to  almost  weekly  incursions  from  itinerant 
lecturers  on  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  from 
prodiffies  of  every  kind,  whether  ihree-year 
old  fiddlers  or  learned  do^. 

There  were  also  balls  m  their  spacious  and 
commodious  town-hall,  which  seemed  as  much 
built  for  the  purposes  of  dancing  as  for  that 
of  tnring  criminals.  Public  balls  there  were 
in  abundance;  but  at  the  time  of  which  I 
speak  they  were  of  less  advantage  to  the  good 
town  of  Belford  than  any  one,  looking  at  the 
number  of  good  houses  and  of  pretty  young 
women,  could  well  have  thought  poesible. 
Never  was  a  place  in  which  the  strsnge  pre* 
judice,  the  invisible  but  strongly  felt  Tine  of 
demarcation,  which  all  through  England  di- 
vides the  county  families  from  the  townspeo- 
ple, was  more  rigidly  sustained.  To  live  in 
that  respectable  borough  was  in  general  a  re- 
cognised exclusion  from  the  society  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  if  by  chance  any  one  so 
high  in  wealth,  or  station,  or  talent,  or  con- 
nexion, as  to  set  the  proscription  at  defiance, 
happened  to  settle  witnin  the  obnoxious  walls, 
wny  then  the  country  circle  took  possession 
of  the  new-comer,  and  he  was,  although  liv- 
ing in  the  verv  heart  of  the  borough,  claimed 
and  considered  as  a  country  family,  and  seized 
by  the  county  and  relinquished  ny  the  town 
sccordingly.*  The  thing  is  too  absurd  to  m- 
son  upon ;  but  so  it  was,  and  so  to  a  great  de- 
gree it  still  continues  all  over  England. 

A  public  ball-room  is,  perhaps,  of  all  others, 
the  scene  where  this  feeling  is  most  certain  to 
display  itself;  and  the  Belford  balls  had,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  an  arena  whers  the 
conflicting  vanities  of  the  town  and  county 
belles  came  into  collision.  A  circumstance 
that  had  happened  some  twen^  years  before 
the  time  of  which  I  write  (that  is  to  say,  near- 
ly fifty  years  ago)  had,  however,  ended  in  the 
total  banishment  of  the  Belford  beauties  from 
the  field  of  battle. 

Every  body  remembers  the  attack  made 
upon  George  III.  bv  an.  unfortunate  mad  wo- 
man, of  the  name  of  Margaret  Nicholson ;  the 
?|uantity  of  addresses  sent  up  in  consequence, 
rom  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  number 

*  Hiey  order  matteis  lather  better  now ;  at  leeai  I 
know  nme  three  or  four  very  delightfiU  penont  who, 
although  guiltv  of  It? ing  tnongBt  itreels  and  brick 
walli,ao  yet  ^t  in  town  or  country  ai  they  tee  fit; 
and  the  bsll-room  diatinclioo  in,  I  bddeve,  painy  iwept 
away— 4Nit  not  qoile^ 
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of  foolish  persons  who  aoeompamed  the  depa- 
tations  ana  accepted  the  honoar  of  knighthood 
on  the  occasion.  Amongst  these  simple  per- 
sonages were  two  aldermen  of  Belford,  a 
brewer  and  a  hanker,  whose  daughters,  ema- 
lotts  of  their  fathers'  wisdom,  were  rash 
enough,  at  the  nest  monthly  assembly,  to 
take  place  above  the  daughters  of  the  high 
sheriff,  and  the  county  members,  and  half  the 
landed  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
young  country  ladies  behaved  with  great  dis- 
cretion ;  they  put  a  stop  to  the  remonstrances 
of  their  partners,  walked  in  a  mass  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  formed  their  own  set 
there,  and  left  the  daughters  of  the  new-made 
knights  to  go  down  the  dance  by  themselves. 
But  the  result  was  the  eetablishment  of  sub- 
scription balls,  under  the  direction  of  a  county 
committee,  and  a  complete  exclusion,  for  the 
time,  at  least,  of  the  female  inhabitants  of 
Belford« 

By  some  means  or  other,  the  gentlemen 
contrived  to  creep  in  as  partners,  though  not 
much  to  their  own  comfort  or  advantage.  The 
county  balls  at  Belford  were  amongst  the 
scenes  of  King  Harwood^s  most  notable  dis- 
appointments;  and  a  story  was  in  circulation 
(for  the  truth  of  which,  however,  I  will  not 
▼enture  to  vouch)  that  our  young  diplomatist, 
who,  from  the  day  be  first  entered  Oxford  to 
that  in  which  he  left  it,  had  been  a  tuft-hunter 
by  profession,  was  actually  so  deceived,  by 
her  oeing  on  a  visit  to  a  noble  family  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  to  request  the  hand  of  a 
young  lady  for  the  first  two  dances,  who  turned 
oQt  to  be  nothing  better  than  the  sister  of  the 
curate  of  his  own  parish,  who  came  the  very 
Dext  week  to  keep  her  brother's  house,  a  house 
of  six  rooms.littfe  better  than  closets,  in  Bel- 
ford, who  had  not  the  apology  of  beauty,  and 
whose  surname  was  Brown ! 

It  follows,  from  this  state  of  things,  that,  in 
tracing  the  annals  of  beauty  in  the  Belford 
ball-roora,  in  our  subsequent  pages,  our  por- 
traits must  be  chiefly  drawn  trom  the  young 
ladies  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  fair  damsels 
of  the  town  (for  of  many  a  fair  damsel  the 
town  oould  boast)  having  been  driven  to  other 
floenes  for  the  display  of  their  attractions.  I 
am  not  sure  that  they  lost  many*  admirers  by 
the  exclusion ;  for  a  pretty  girl  is  a  pretty  girl, 
even  if  she  chance  to  live  amongst  houses  and 
brick  walls,  instead  of  trees  and  green  fields, 
—and,  somehow  or  other,  young  men  will 
make  the  discovery.  And  a  pair  of  bright 
eyea  will  do  as  much  execution  at  a  concert, 
or  a  loctttre,  or  a  horticultural  show,  or  even 
—with  all  reverence  be  it  spoken — at  a  mis- 
sionary meeting,  as  if  threading  the  mazes  of 
the  old-fsshioned  country  dance,  or  dof-d-<2oi- 
tng  in  the  most  fashionable  quadrille.  No- 
thing breaks  down  artificial  distinctions  so 
certainly  aa  beauty ;  and  so,  or  I  mistake,  our 
Belford  lassea  have  found. 
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Trv  town  of  Belford  is,  like  many  of  our 
ancient  English  boroughs,  full  of  monastic 
remains,  which  give  an  air  at  once  venerable 
and  picturesque  to  the  irregular  streets  and 
suburban  gardens  of  the  place.  Besides  the 
great  ruins  of  the  abbey  extending  over  many 
acres,  and  the  deep  and  beautiful  arched  gate^ 
way  fonning  part  of  an  old  romantic  house, 
which,  although  erected  many  centuries  later, 
is  now  falling  to  decay,  whilst  the  massive 
structure  of  the  arch  remains  firm  and  vigorous 
aa  a  rock,*  —  besides  that  graceful  and  sha- 
dowy gateway  which,  with  the  majestic  elms 
that  front  it,  has  formed  the  subject  of  almost 
as  many  paintings  and  drawings  as  Durham 
Cathedral— >be8ides  these  venerable  remains, 
every  comer  of  the  town  presents  some  relic 
of  *'  hoar  antiquity  *'  to  the  eye  of  the  curious 
traveller.  Here,  a  stack  of  chimneys,— there, 
a  bit  of  sfarden  wall.  — in  this  place,  a  stone 
porch  with  the  date  1472,— in  that,  an  oaken- 
raftered  eranary  of  srill  earlier  erection  •— all  > 
give  token  of  the  solid  architecture  of  the ! 
days  when  the  mitred  abbots  of  the  great « 
monastery  of  Belford,  where  princes  have ' 
lodged  and  kings  been  bnried,  (as  witness  the 
stone  coffins  not  long  since  disinterred  in  the 
ruined  chapel,)  were  the  munificent  patrons 
and  absolute  suzerains  of  the  good  burghers 
and  their  borough  town.  Even  where  no  suoh 
traces  exist,  the  very  names  of  the  different 
localities  indicate  thmr  connexion  with  these 
powerful  Benedictines.  Friar  Street,  Minster 
Street,  the  Oriel,  the  Holy  Brook,  the  Abbey 
Mills,— names  which  have  long  outlived,  not 
only  the  individual  monks,  but  even  the  proud 
foundation  by  which  they  were  bestowed,— 
still  attest  the  extensive  influence  of  the  lord 
abbot.  If  it  be  true,  according  to  Lord  Byron, 
thst  **  words  are  things,^'  still  more  truly  may 
we  say,  that  names  are  histories. 

Nor  were  these  remains  confined  to  the  town. 
The  granges  and  parks  belonging  to  the  wide- 
spreading  abbey  lands,  their  manors  and  fish- 
eries, extended  for  many  miles  around ;  and 
more  than  one  yeoman,  in  the  remoter  villages, 
claims  to  be  descended  of  the  tenants  who 
held  farms  under  the  church ;  whilst  many  a 
mouldering  parchment  indicates  the  assump* 
tion  of  the  abbey  property  by  the  crown,  or 
its  bestowal  on  some  favourite  noble  of  the 
court.  Aqd,  amidst  these  relics  of  ecclesias- 
tical pomp  and  wealth,  be  it  not  forgotten, 
that  better  things  were  mingled,— almshouses 
for  the  old,  hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  crosses 
and  chapels  at  which  the  pilgrim  or  the  way- 

*H  WM  not.  I  believe,  at  this  gateway,  but  at  one 
the  very  remains  of  which  are  now  swept  away,  that 
the  abbot  and  two  of  his  monks  were  hanged  at  the 
time  of  the  Refbrmatkm :  a  most  eaoseless  piece  of 
cruelty,  since  no  raeislanoe  was  oflbrad  by  the  help* 
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farer  migfht  offer  up  his  prayers.  One  of  the 
latter,  dedicated  to  **  Our  Ladye/*  was  singfu- 
larlv  sitaated  on  the  centre  pier  of  the  old 
bridge  at  Upton,  where,  indeed,  the  original 
basement,  surmoanted  by  a  more  modern  dwell- 
inff-hoase,  still  continues. 

By  far  the  most  beantiful  min  in  Belford  is, 
however,  the  east  end  of  an  old  Friary,  situate 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town  from  the  pleasant 
village  of  Upton  abore-mentioned,  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  about  half  a  mile  of  green 
meadows  sloping  down  to  the  cfreat  river, 
with  its  long  straggling  bridge,  sliding,  as  it 
were,  into  an  irregular  street  of  cottages, 
trees,  and  gardens,  terminated  by  the  old 
church,  embosomed  in  wood,  and  crowned  by 
the  great  chalk-pit,  and  the  high  range  of 
Oxfordshire  hills. 

The  end  of  the  old  Friary  forming  the  an- 
gle between  two  of  the  streets  of  Belford, 
and  being,  itself,  the  last  building  of  the 
town,  commands  this  pretty  pastoral  prospect. 
It  is  placed  in  about  half  an  acre  of  ground, 
partly  cultivated  as  a  garden,  partly  planted 
with  old  orchard  trees,  standing  back  from  the 
street  on  the  one  side,  and  the  road  on  the 
other,  apart  and  divided  from  every  meaner 
building,  except  a  small  white  cottage,  which 
is  erected  against  the  lower  part,  and  which 
it  surmounts  in  all  the  pride  of  its  venerable 
beauty,  retaining  almost  exactly  that  form  of 
a  pointed  ^rch,  to  which  the  groined  roof  was 
fitted ;  almost,  but  not  quite,  since,  on  one 
side,  part  of  the  stones  are  crumbling  away 
into  a  picturesque  irregularity,  whilst  the 
other  is  overgrown  by  large  masses  of  ivy, 
and  the  snapdragon  and  the  wallflower  have 
contributed  to  break  the  outline.  The  east 
window,  however,  is  perfect — ^ae  perfect  as  if 
finished  yesterday.  And  the  delicate  tracery 
of  that  window,  the  rich  fretwork  of  its 
Gothic  carving,  clear  as  point-lace,  regular  as 
the  quaint  cutting  of  an  Indian  fan,  have  to 
me — especially  when  the  summer  sky  is  seen 
through  those  fantastic  mouldings,  and  the 
ssh  and  elder  saplings,  which  have  sprung 
from  the  fallen  masses  below,  mingle  their 
fresh  and  vivid  tints  with  the  hoary  apple 
trees  of  the  orchard,  and  the  fine  mellow  hue 
of  the  weather-stained  grey  stone— a  truer 
combination  of  that  which  the  mind  seeks  in 
ruins,  the  union  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sad, 
than  any  similar  scene  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  however  aided  by  silence  and 
solitude,  by  majestic  woods  and  mighty  wa- 
ters. 

Perhaps,  the  very  absence  of  these  romantic 
adjuncts,  the  passing  at  once  from  the  busy 
j  hum  of  men  to  this  memorial  of  past  genera- 
tions, may  aid  the  impression;  or,  perhaps, 
the  associations  connected  with  the  small  cot- 
tage that  leans  against  it,  and  harmonizes  so 
well  in  f<»rm,  and  colour,  and  feeling,  with  the 
general  picture,  may  have  more  influence  than 
can  belong  merely  to  form  and  colour  in  pro- 


ducing the  half-unconscious  melancholy  that 
steals  over  the  thoughts. 

Nothing  could  be  less  melancholy  than  my 
first  recollections  of  that  dwellinff,  when,  a 
happy  school-girl  at  home  for  the  nolidays,  I 
used  to  open  the  small  wicket,  and  run  up  the 
garden-path,  and  enter  the  ever-open  door  to 
purchase  Mrs.  Duval-s  famous  brioches  and 
marangles. 

Mrs*  Duval  had  not  always  lived  in  the  cot- 
tage by  the  Friary.  Fifteen  years  before,  she 
had  been  a  trim  Dlack-«yed  maiden,  the  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  old  Anthony  Richards, 
an  eminent  confectioner  in  Queen  Street. 
There  she  had  presided  over  turtle-soup  and 
tartlets,  ices  ana  jellies — in  short,  over  the 
whole  business  of  the  counter,  with  much 
discretion,  her  mother  being  dead,  and  Anthonv 
keeping  close  to  his  territory — the  oven.  With 
admirable  discretion  had  Miss  Fanny  Richards 
conducted  the  business  of  the  shop ;  smiling, 
civil,  and  attentive  to  every  body,  and  yet 
contriving, — in  spite  of  her  gay  and  pleasant 
manner,  the  evident  light-heartedness  which 
danced  in  h^r  sparkling  eyes,  and  her  airy 
steps,  and  her  arch  jet  innocent  speech,  a 
light-heartedness  which  charmed  even  the 
gravest — to  avoid  any  the  slightest  approach 
to  allurement  or  coquetry.  The  most  practised 
recruiting  officer  that  ever  lounged  in  a  country 
town  could  not  strike  up  a  flirtation  with  Fan- 
ny Richards;  nor  could  the  more  genuine  ad- 
miration of  the  raw  boy  just  come  from  Eton 
and  not  yet  gone  to  Oxford,  extort  the  slen- 
derest encouragement  from  the  prudent  and 
right-minded  maiden.  She  returned  their  pre- 
sents and  laughed  at  their  poetry,  and  nad 
raised  for  herself  such  a  reputation  for  civilitv 
and  propriety,  that,  when  the  French  man-cook 
of  a  neighbouring  nobleman,  an  artiste  of  the 
first  water,  made  his  proposals,  and  her  good 
father,  after  a  1ittl«  John  Bullish  demur,  on 
the  score  of  language  and  country,  was  won, 
imitating  the  example  related  of  some  of  the 
old  painters  to  bestow  on  him  his  daughter's 
hand,  in  reward  of  the  consummate  skill  of 
his  productions,  (a  magnificent  Pdli  de  Peri' 
gard  is  said  to  have  been  the  chef'trcBuvre 
which  gained  the  fair  prize,)  not  a  family  in 
the  town  or  neighbourhood  but  wished  well  to 
the  young  nymph  of  the  counter,  and  resolved 
to  do  every  thing  that  their  protection  and  pa- 
tronage could  compass  for  her  advantage  and 
comfort. 

The  excellent  character  and  excellent  eoo- 
fectionary  of  the  adroit  and  agreeable  French- 
man completely  justified  Fanny*8  choice;  and 
her  fond  father,  from  the  hour  that  he  chock- 
lingly  iced  her  wedding-rake,  and  changed  his 
old,  homely,  black  and  white  inscription  of 
"  Anthony  Richards,  pastry-cook,"  which  bad 
whilom  modestly  surmounted  the  shop-win- 
dow, into  a  very  grand  and  very  ille^ble 
scroll,  gold  on  a  blue  groond,  in  the  old  Eng^ 
lish  character,  {Jrabeaque  the  bridegroom  cal  1^ 
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it ;  indeed,  if  it  had  been  Arabic,  it  could  hard- 
ly have  been  more  unintelligible,)  of  **  An- 
thony Richards  and  Louis  Duval,  man-cooks 
and  restorers,**  which  required  the  contents  of 
the  aforesaid  window  to  explain  its  meaning 
to  English  eyes, — from  that  triumphant  hour 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  some  three  years  af- 
terwards, neter  once  saw  cause  to  repent  that 
he  had  intrusted  his  daughter's  fortune  and 
happiness  to  a  foreigner.  So  completely  was 
his  prpjudiee  surmounted,  that,  when  a  boy 
was  bom,  and  it  was  proposed  to  give  him  the 
name  of  his  grandfather,  the  old  man  posi* 
tirely  refused.  **Let  him  be  such  another 
Louis  Duval  as  you  hare  been,"  said  he,  **  and 
I  Bball  be  satisfied.'* 

All  prospered  in  Queen-street,  and  all  de- 
served to  prosper.  From  the  noblemen  and 
genllemen,  at  whose  houses,  on  days  of  high 
festival,  Lonis  Duval  officiated  as  dvf  dt  ctti" 
Mfie,  down  to  the  urchins  of  the  street,  half- 
penny customers  whose  object  it  was  to  get 
most  sweets  for  their  money,  all  agreed  that 
the  cookery  and  the  cakery,  the  souffles  and 
the  buns,  were  inimitable.  Perhaps  the  ready 
and  smiling  civility,  the  free  and  genuine  kind- 
ness, which  looked  out  and  weighed  a  penny- 
worth of  sugar-plums  with  an  attention  as  real 
and  as  good-natured  as  that  with  which  an 
order  was  taken  for  a  winter  dessert,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  universal  popularity.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  all  prospered,  and  all  deserved 
to  proitper,  in  Queen-street;  and,  until  the  old 
man  died,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  in  the 
town  or  the  country,  to  fix  on  a  more  united, 
or  a  happier  family.  That  event,  by  bringing 
an  accession  of  property  and  power  to  Louis 
Daval,  introduced  into  his  mmd  a  spirit  of 
speculation,  an  ambition,  (if  one  may  apply 
so  grand  a  word  to  the  projects  of  a  contec- 
tioner,)  which  became  as  fatal  to  his  fortunes 
as  it  has  often  proved  to  those  of  greater  men. 
He  became  weary  of  his  paltry  profits  and  his 
provincial  success— weary  even  of  the  want 
of  competition,^ for  poor  old  Mrs.  Thomas, 
the  pastry-cook  in  the  market-place,  an  inert 
and  lumpish  personage  of  astounding  dimen- 
sions, whose  lame,  such  it  was,  rested  on  huge 
plum-cakes  almost  as  big  round  as  herself, 
and  little  better  than  bread  with  a  few  currants 
interspersed,  wherewith,  under  the  plea  of 
wholesomeness,  poor  children  were  crammed 
at  school  and  at  home, — poor  old  Mrs.  Thomas 
eould  never  be  regarded  as  his  rival ;— these 
motives,  together  with  the  wish  to  try  a  wider 
field,  and  an  unlucky  snggestion  from  his  old 
masler,  the  Earl,  that  he  and  his  wife  would 
be  the  very  persons  for  a  London  hotel,  in- 
doced  hiro  to  call  in  his  debts,  dispose  of  his 
house  and  business  in  Queen-street,  embark  in 
a  large  concern  in  the  West-end,  and  leave 
Bel  ford  altogether. 

The  result  of  this  measure  may  be  easily 
anticipated.  Wholly  unaccustomed  to  Lon- 
don, and  to  that  very  nice  and  difficult  under- 


taking,  a  great  hotel, —  and  with  a  capital 
which,  though  considerable  in  itself,  was  yet 
inadequate  to  a  speculation  of  such  magnitude, 
•—poor  Monsieur  and  Madame  Duval  (for  they 
had  assumed  all  the  Frenchifications  possible 
on  setting  up  in  the  great  city)  were  tricked, 
and  cheated,  and  laughed  at  by  her  country- 
men and  by  his,  and  in  the  course  of  four 
years  were  completely  ruined  ;  whilst  he, 
who  might  always  have  procured  a  decent 
livelihood  by  going  about  to  difierent  houses 
as  a  professor  of  the  culinary  art,  (for  though 
Louis  had  lost  every  thing  else,  he  had  not, 
as  he  used  to  observe,  and  it  was  a  comfort  to 
him,  poor  fellow !  lost  his  professional  repu- 
tation,) caught  cold  by  overheating  himself  in 
cooking  a  great  dinner,  fell  into  aeonsumpiion, 
and  died;  leaving  his  young  wife  and  her 
little  boy  friendless  and  pennihess  in  the  wide 
world. 

Under  these  miserable  circumstances,  poor 
Fanny  naturally  returned  to  her  native  town, 
with  some  expectation,  perhaps,  that  the  pa- 
trons and  acquaintances  of  her  father  and  her 
husband  might  re-establish  her  in  her  old 
business,  for  which,  having  been  brought  up 
in  the  trade,  and  having  retained  all  the  re- 
ceipts which  had  made  their  shop  so  cele- 
brated, she  was  peculiarly  qualified.  But, 
although  surrounded  by  well-wishers  and  per- 
sons ready  to  assist  her  to  a  certain  small  ex- 
tent, Mrs.  Duval  soon  found  how  difficult  it  is 
for  any  one,  especially  a  woman,  to  obtain 
money  without  security,  and  without  any  cer- 
tainty of  repayment.  That  she  had  failed 
once,  was  reason  enough  to  render  people 
fearful  that  she  might  fail  again.  Besides, 
her  old  rival,  Mrs.  Thomas,  was  also  dead, 
and  had  been  succeeded  by  a  Quaker  couple, 
so  alert,  so  intelligent,  so  accurately  and  de- 
licately clean  in  all  their  looks,  and  ways,  and 
wares,  that  the  very  sight  of  their  bright  coun- 
ter, and  its  simple  but  tempting  cates,  gave 
their  customers  an  appetite.  They  were  the 
fashion,  too,  unluckily.  Nothing  could  go 
down  for  luncheon  in  any  family  of  gentility, 
but  Mrs.  Purdy's  biscuits;  and  poor  Mrs. 
Duval  found  her  more  various  and  richer  con- 
fectionary comparatively  disregarded.  The 
most  that  her  friends  could  do  for  her  was  to 
place  her  in  the  Friary  Cottage,  where,  be- 
sides carrying  on  a  small  trade  with  the  few 
old  customers  who  still  adhered  to  herself  and 
her  tartlets,  she  could  have  the  advantage  of 
letting  a  small  bed-chamber  and  a  pleasant 
little  parlour  to  any  lodger  desirous  or  uniting 
good  air,  and  a  close  vicinity  to  a  large  town, 
with  a  situation  peculiarly  secluded  and  ro- 
mantic. 

The  first  occupant  of  Mrs.  Duval's  pleasant 
apartments  was  a  Catholic  priest,  an  emi^e, 
to  whom  they  had  a  double  recommendation, 
in  his  hostess's  knowledge  of  the  French 
language,  of  French  habits,  and  French  cook- 
ery, (she  being,  as  be  used  to  affirm,  the  only 
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EndiBhwoman  that  eyer  made  drinkable  cof- 
fee,) and  in  the  old  aaaociations  of  the  pre- 
cincts (** piece  of  a  cloister")  around  which 
the  venerable  memorials  of  the  ancient  faith 
still  lin^red  eren  in  decay.  He  might  hare 
said,  with  Antonio,  in  one  of  the  finest  scenes 
ever  conceived  by  a  poet's  imagination,  that 
in  which  the  Echo  answers  from  the  murdered 
woman's  gravcy— 

**  I  do  love  theie  ancient  raim ; 
We  never  tread  upon  them  bot  we  set 
Our  foot  upoo  aome  reverend  hialory; 
And,  qufliiiooleia,  here  in  thia  opcoi  oourt 
(Which  now  lioa  open  lo  the  ii^uriea 
Of  aiormy  weather)  aome  do  lie  interr'd, 
Loved  the  church  ao  well,  and  gave  lo  largely  to't, 
They  thought  it  ahould  have  canopied  their  bonea 
TiU  doomaday :  but  all  Ihinsa  have  their  end : 
Churcbea  ana  dtiea  (which  have  diaeaaaa  like  to  man) 
Must  have  like  death  that  we  have." 

WsBSTKBr-JDiKAeat  ofMdfy, 

If  such  were  the  inducements  that  first  at- 
tracted M.  I'Abbe  Villaret,  he  soon  found 
others  in  the  pleasing  manners  and  amiable 
temper  of  Mrs.  Duval,  whose  cheerfulness 
and  kindness  of  heart  had  not  abandoned  her 
in  her  chanse  of  fortune ;  and  in  the  attaching 
character  of  her  charming  little  boy,  who^« 
siqgularly  tall  of  his  age,  and  framed  with 
the  mixture  of  strength  end  delicacy,  of  pli- 
ancy and  uprightness,  which  characterises  the 
ideal  forms  of  the  Greek  marbles,  and  the 
reality  of  the  human  figure  amongst  the  abo- 
rigines of  North  America,*  and  a  countenance 
dark,  sallow,  and  colourless,  but  sparkling 
with  expression  as  that  of  the  natives  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  the  eye  all  laughter,  the 
smile  all  intelligence, — was  as  unlike  in  mind 
as  in  person  to  the  chubby,  ruddy,  noisy  ur- 
chins by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  Quick, 
gentle,  docile,  and  graceful  to  a  point  of  ele- 
gance rarely  seen  even  amongst  the  most  care- 
fully-educated children,  he  might  have  been 
placed  at  court  as  the  page  of  a  fair  young 
aueen,  and  have  been  the  plaything  and  pet  of 
the  maids  of  honour.  The  pet  of  M.  I'Abbe 
he  became  almost  as  soon  as  he  saw  him; 
and  to  that  pleasant  distinction  was  speedily 
added  the  invaluable  advantage  of  being  his 
pupil. 

L'Abbe  Villaret  had  been  a  cadet  of  one 
of  the  oldest  families  in  France,  destined  to 
tiie  church  as  the  birthright  of  a  younger  son, 
but  attached  to  his  profession  with  a  serious- 
ness and  earnestness  not  common  amongst 
the  gay  noblesse  of  the  anden  regime^  who 
too  often  assumed  the  petit  eolUt  as  the  badge 
of  one  sort  of  frivolity,  just  as  their  elder 
brothers  wielded  the  sword,  and  served  a  cam- 
paign or  two,  by  way  of  excuse  for  an  idle- 
ness and  dissipation  of  a  different  kind.  This 
devotion  had  of  course  been  greatly  increased 

*Myreaderi  will  remember  West'a  exclamation  on 
tiie  lint  Bight  of  the  Apollo^— "A  young  Mohawk 
Indian,  by  lieavenr  ^^ 


by  the  persecution  of  the  church  which  dis- 
tinguished the  commencement  of  the  Revdln- 
tion.  The  good  Abbe  had  been  marked  as 
one  of  the  earliest  victims,  and  had  escaped, 
through  the  gratitude  of  as  old  servant,  frovi 
the  fate  whicn  swept  off  sisters  and  brotherst 
and  almost  every  individual,  exc^t  himself, 
of  a  large  and  flourishing  fkmily.  Penniless 
and  solitary,  he  made  his  way  to  Englaod^ 
and  found  an  asylum  in  the  town  of  Belford, 
at  first  assisted  by  the  pittanoe  allowed  by 
our  government  to  those  unfortnnate  foreigosiBy 
and  subsequently  supported  by  his  own  exer- 
tions as  assistant  to  the  priest  of  the  Catholic 
Chapel  in  Belford,  ano  as  a  teacher  of  the 
French  isBguage  in  the  town  and  neighbonr- 
hood ;  and  so  complete  had  been  the  ravages 
of  the  Revolution  in  his  own  fiimily,  and  so 
entirely  had  he  established  himself  in  the  es- 
teem of  his  English  friends,  that  when  the 
short  peace  of  Amiens  restored  so  many  of  his 
brother  emigris  to  their  native  land,  he  refused 
to  quit  the  country  of  his  adoption,  and  re» 
mained  the  contented  inhabitant  of  the  Friary 
Cottage. 

The  contented  and  most  beloved  iababitant, 
not  only  of  that  small  cottage,  but  of  the 
town  to  which  it  belonged,  was  the  good 
Abbe.  Every  body  loved  the  kind  and  pbcid 
old  man,  whose  resignation  was  so  real  and 
so  cheerful,  who  had  such  a  talcmt  for  making 
the  best  of  things,  whose  moral  alchymT 
could  extract  some  good  out  of  every  evil, 
and  who  seemed  only  the  mors  indulgent  to 
tiie  faults  and  follies  of  others  because  he  had 
so  litde  cause  to  require  indulgence  for  his 
own.  One  prejudice  he  had — a  lurking  prs» 
dilection  in  favour  of  good  blood  and  long 
descent;  the  Duke  de  St  Simon  himself 
would  hardly  have  felt  a  stronger  partiality 
for  the  Montmorencies  or  the  Mortemars ;  and 
yet  so  well  was  this  prejudice  governed,  so 
closely  veiled  from  all  offensive  display,  thai 
not  only  la  belie  et  horme  bowgtnite  Madams 
Lane,  as  he  used  to  call  the  exoellent  wife  of 
that  great  radical  leader,  but  even .  le  grm 
bourgeoit  «ofi^potix,desp«atewhigashewas, 
were  amongst  the  best  friends  and  siaceieat 
well-wishers  of  our  courteous  old  Fienchman. 
He  was  their  customer  for  the  littie  meat  that 
his  economy  and  his  appetite  required ;  and 
they  were  his  for  as  manv  French  lessons  as 
their  rosy,  laughinjgr  daughters  could  be  coax- 
ed into  taking  during  the  very  short  interval 
that  elapsed  between  their  reepeetively  leaving 
school  and  getting  married.  How  the  Miss 
Lanes  came  to  learn  French  at  all,  a  piece  of 
finery  rather  inconsistent  with  the  substantial 
plainness  of  their  general  edueaUoe,  I  eoald 
not  comprehend,  until  I  found  that  the  daugh- 
ters of  Mrs.  Green,  the  grocer,  their  opposite 
neighbour,  between  whom  and  dear  Mia.  Lane 
there  existed  a  little  friendly  rivalry,  (for, 
sood  woman  as  she  was,  even  Margaret  Lass 
bad  something  of  the  ordinary  frailties  of  ho- 1 
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rnrnk  nttoTe,)  were  atadying  French,  masio, 
danoiD|f,  drawing,  and  Italian ;  and  although 
•he  qoite  disapproTed  of  this  hash  of  accom- 
plish moots,  yet  no  woman  in  Christendom 
conld  bear  to  be  so  entirely  ootdone  by  her 
next  neighbour:  besides  she  doabtless  eal- 
cnlated  that  the  little  they  were  likely  to 
know  of  the  language  would  be  too  soon  for- 
gotten to  do  them  any  harm ;  that  they  would 
settle  into  sober  tradesmen's  wives,  content 
^to  scold  their  maidens  in  their  mother 
tongue  ;**  and  that  the  only  permanent  conse- 
quence would  be,  the  ^ving  her  the  power  to 
be  of  some  slight  service  to  the  good  indgri. 
So  the  Miss  Lanes  learned  French ;  and  Mrs. 
Lane,  who  was  one  of  poor  Mre.  Duval's  best 
friends  and  most  constant  costomers,  borrowed 
ftll  her  choicest  receipts  to  compound  for  the 
Abbe  his  favourite  dishes,  and  contrived  to 
fix  the  lessons  at  such  an  hour  as  should 
authorize  her  offering  the  refreshment  which 
she  had  so  carefully  prep^uvd.  Bijou,  too, 
the  Abbe's  pet  dog,  a  beautiful  little  curly 
spaniel,  of  great  sagacity  and  fidelity,  always 
found  a  dinner  ready  for  him  at  Mrs.  Lane's ; 
and  Louts  Duval,  the  master's  other  pet,  was 
at  least  equally  welcome ;— so  that  the  whole 
trio  were  soon  at  home  in  the  Butts.  And 
although  Stephen  held  in  abomination  all 
foreignere,  and  thought  it  eminently  patriotic 
and  national  to  hate  the  French  and  their 
ways,  never  had  tasted  coffee  or  taken  a  pinch 
of  snuff  in  his  days ;  and  although  the  Abbe, 
on  his  part,  abhorred  smoking,  and  beer,  and 
punch,  and  loud  talking,  and  all  the.  John 
BuHisms  whereof  Stephen  was  compounded  ; 
although  Mr.  Lane  would  have  held  hiihself 
ffuilty  of  a  sin  if  he  had  known  the  French 
for  **  how  d'ye  do  !"  and  the  Abbe,  teacher  of 
languages  though  he  were,  had  marvellously 
eootrived  to  learn  no  more  English  than  just 
•erved  htm  to  make  out  his  pupil's  transla- 
lioos,  (perhaps  the  constant  reading  of  those 
incomparable  compositions  might  be  the  rea- 
son wtiy  the  real  spoken  idiomatic  tongue  was 
still  unintelligible  to  him ;)  yet  they  did  con- 
trive, in  spite  of  their  mutual  prejudices  and 
their  deficient  means  of  communication,  to  be 
on  as  friend W  and  as  cordial  terms  as  any  two 
men  in  Belford;  and,  considering  that  the 
Frenchman  was  a  decided  aristocrat  and  the 
Englishman  a  violent  democrat,  and  that  each 
knew  the  other's  politics,  that  is  sayinv  much. 
But  from  the  castle  to  the  cottase,  from  the 
nobleman  whose  children  he  tau|ht  down  to 
the  farmer's  wife  who  furnished  him  with 
eggs  and  butter,  the  venerable  Abbe  was  a 
universal  favourite.  There  was  something  in 
his  very  appearance— his  small  neat  person,  a 
little  bent,  more  by  sorrow  than  age — his  Uiin 
white  hair— his  mild  intelligent  countenance, 
with  a  sweet  placid  smile,  that  spoke  more  of 
courtesy  than  of  gaiety  »*  his  quiet  manner, 
bis  gentle  voice,  and  even  the  broken  English, 
which  reminded  one  that  he  was  a  sojourner 


in  a  strauffe  land,  that  awakened  a  mingled 
emotion  of  respect  and  of  pity.  His  dress, 
too,  always  neat,  vet  never  seeming  new,  con- 
tributed to  the  air  of  decayed  gentility  that 
hung  about  him ;  and  the  beautiful  little  dog 
who  was  his  constant  attendant,  and  the  grace- 
ful boy  who  so  frequently  accompanied  him, 
formed  an  interesting  group  on  the  high  roads 
which  he  frequented ;  for  the  good  Aob^  was 
so  much  in  request  as  a  teacher,  and  the 
amount  of  his  earnings  was  so  considerable, 
that  he  might  have  passed  for  well-to-do  in 
the  world,  had  not  his  charity  to  his  poorer 
countrymen,  and  his  liberality  to  Louis  and 
to  Mrt.  Duval,  been  such  as  to  keep  him  con- 
stantly poor. 

Amongst  his  pupils,  and  the  friends  of  his 
pupils,  his  urbanity  and  kindness  could  not 
fail  to  make  him  popular;  whilst  his  gentle- 
ness and  patience  with  the  stupid,  and  his 
fine  taste  and  power  of  inspiring  emulation 
amongst  the  cleverer  children,  rendered  him  a 
very  valuable  master.  Besides  his  large  con- 
nexion in  Belford,  he  attended,  as  we  have 
intimated,  several  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  one  or  two  schools  in  the  smaller 
towns,  at  eight  or  ten  miles'  distance;  and 
the  light  and  active  old  man  was  accustomed 
to  walk  to  these  lessons,  with  little  Bijou  for 
his  companion,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter ; 
depending,  it  may  be,  on  an  occasional  cast 
for  himself  and  his  dog  in  the  gig  of  some 
good-natured  traveller,  or  the  cart  of  some 
small  farmer  or  his  sturdy  dame  returning 
from  the  market-town,  (for  it  is  a  character- 
istic of  our  county  that  we  abound  in  female 
drivers— almost  all  our  country  wives  are  capi- 
tal whipd,)  who  thought  themselves  well  re- 
paid for  their  civility  by  a  pinch  of  rappee  in 
the  one  case,  or  a  **TanK  you,  madame!" 
**  Moche  obliee,  sar !"  on  the  other. 

Nobody  minded  a  winter's  walk  less  than 
M.  I'Abbe ;  and  as  for  Bijou,  he  delighted  in 
it,  and  would  dance  and  whisk  about,  jump 
round  his  master's  feet,  and  bark  for  very  joy, 
whenever  he  saw  the  hat  brushing,  and  the 
great-coat  putting  on,  and  the  gloves  taken  out 
of  their  drawer,  in  preparation  for  a  sortie, 
especially  in  snowy  weather—- for  Bijou  loved 
a  frisk  in  the  snow,  and  Louis  liked  it  no  less. 
But  there  was  one  pereon  who  never  liked 
these  cold  and  distant  rambles,  and  that  per- 
sona^ was  Mrs.  Duval ;  and  on  one  dreary 
morning  in  January,  espeoially,  she  opposed 
them  by  main  and  by  mi?ht.  She  had  had 
bad  dreams,  too ;  and  ^lr8.  Duval  was  the 
least  in  the  world  superatitious ;  and  **8he 
was  sure  that  no  good  would  come  of  taking 
such  a  walk  as  that  to  Chardley,  full  a  dozen 
miles,  on  such  a  day— nobody  could  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  M.  I'Abbe  in  such 
weather;  and  as  for  Miss  Smith's  school, 
Miss  Smith's  school  might  wait !" 

M.  I'Abbe  reasoned  with  her  in  vain. 
**  Your  dreams — bah  ! — ^I  must  go,  my  dear 
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little  woman.  All  Miss  Smithes  pnpils  are 
come  back  from  the  holidays,  and  they  want 
their  lessons,  and  they  have  brought  the  money 
to  pay  me,  and  I  want  the  money  to  pay  you, 
and  1  t(rill  bring  you  a  pink  riband  as  bright 
as  your  cheeks,  and  Louis " 

«*0h,  pray  let  me  go  with  yoa,  M.  ]*Abbe  V* 
interrupted  Louis. 

**  And  Louis  shall  stay  with  you,'*  pursued 
M.  I'Abbe.  "  You  must  not  go,  ray  dear  boy ; 
stay  with  your  mother ;  always  be  a  good  son 
to  your  good  mother,  and  I  will  bring  you  a 
book.  I  will  bring  you  a  new  Horace,  since 
you  get  on  so  well  with  your  Latin.  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  boy  I  A1lons»  Bijou  !** 
And  M.  TAbbe  was  setting  off. 

**  At  least  stay  all  night!"  interposed  Mrs. 
Duval ;  **  don't  come  home  in  the  dark,  pray !" 

**  Bah !"  replied  the  Abbe,  laughing. 

**  And  with  money,  too !  and  so  many  bad 
people  about!  and  such  a  dream  as  I  have 
nad  !'*  again  exclaimed  Madame  Duval.  **  I 
thought  that  two  wolves ^" 

**  Your  dream ! — bah !"  ejaculated  the  Abbe. 
**  I  shall  bring  yon  a  pink  riband,  and  be  home 
by  ten."  And  with  tnese  words  he  and  Bijou 
departed. 

Ten  o*c1ock  came— a  cold,  frosty  night,  not 
moonlight,  but  starlight,  and  with  so  much 
snow  upon  the  ground,  that  the  beaten  path- 
way on  the  high-road  to  Chardley  might  be 
easily  traced.  Mrs.  Duval  who  had  been 
fidgety  all  through  the  day,  became  more  so 
as  the  evening  advanced,  particularly  as  Louis 
importuned  her  vehemently  to  let  him  go  and 
meet  their  dear  lodger. 

'*  Yoa  go !  No,  indeed !"  replied  Madame 
Duval — **  at  this  time  of  night,  and  after  my 
dream!  It's  quite  bad  enough  to  have  M, 
I'Abbe  wandering  about  the  high  roads,  and 
money  with  him,  and  so  many  bad  people 
stirring.  I  saw  one  great,  tall,  dangerous- 
looking  fellow  at  the  door  this  morning,  who 
seemed  as  if  he  had  been  listening  when  he 
talked  of  bringing  money  home :  I  should  not 
wonder  if  he  broke  into  the  house — ^and  my 
dream,  too !  Stay  where  you  are,  Louis.  I 
won't  hear  of  your  going.'' 

And  the  poor  boy,  who  had  been  taking 
down  his  furred  cap  to  go,  looked  at  his  mo- 
ther's anxious  face,  and  stayed. 

The  hours  wore  away — eleven  o'clock 
struck,  and  twelve — and  still  there  were  no 
tidings  of  the  Abbe.  Mrs.  Duval  began  to 
comfort  herself  that  he  must  have  stayed  to 
sleep  at  Chardley;  that  the  Miss  Smiths, 
whom  she  knew  to  be  kind  women,  had  in- 
sisted on  his  sleeping  at  their  house ;  and  she 
was  preparing  to  go  to  bed  in  that  persuasion, 
when  a  violent  scratching  and  whining  was 
heard  at  the  door,  and  on  Louis  running  to 
open  it,  little  Bijou  rushed  in,  covered  with 
dirt,  and  without  his  master. 

**  Oh,  my  dream !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Duval. 
"  Louis,  I  thought  that  two  wolves " 


'*  Mother,"  interropted  the  boy,  ^  see  bow 
Bijou  is  jumping  upon  me,  and  whining*  and 
then  running  to  the  door,  as  if  to  entice  me  to 
follow  him.    I  must  go." 

^*  Oh,  Louis  \  remember !"— again  screamed 
his  mother—"  Remember  the  great  ill-looking 
fellow  who  was  listening  this  morning?" 

**  You  forget,  dear  mother,  that  we  sul  spok« 
in  French,  and  that  he  could  set  have  under- 
stood a  word,"  returned  Louis. 

**  But  my  dream!"  persisted  Mrs.  Daval. 
**  My  dreams  always  come  true.  Remember 
the  pot  1  dreamt  of  yonr  finding  in  tkie  rulney 
and  which,  upon  digging  for,  you  did  find." 

"Which  you  dreamt  was  a  pot  of  gold, 
and  which  turned  out  to  be  a  broken  paint* 
pot,"  replied  Louis,  impatiently.  *^  Mother," 
added  he,  **  I  am  sorry  to  disobey  yoo«  hot  see 
how  this  poor  dog  is  dragging  me  to  the  door; 
hark  how  he  whines !  And  look !  look  I  there 
is  blood  upon  bis  coat !  Perhaps  bis  master 
has  fallen  and  hurt  himself,  and  even  mv  slight 
help  may  be  of  use.    I  must  go,  and  i  will." 

And  following  the  word  with  the  deed, 
Louis  obeyed  the  almost  speaking  action  of 
the  little  dog,  and  ran  quickly  out  of  the 
house,  on  the  road  to  Chardley.  His  mothcv^ 
after  an  instant  of  vague  panic,  recovered  bei^ 
self  enough  to  alarm  the  neighbours,  and  send 
more  efficient  help  than  a  lad  of  eleven  years 
old  to  assist  in  the  search. 

With  a  beating  heart  the  brave  and  affec- 
tionate boy  followed  the  dog,  who  led  with  « 
rapid  pace  and  an  occasional  low  moan  aloeg 
the  high  road  to  Chardley.  The  night  hao 
become  milder,  the  clonds  were  driving  along 
the  sky,  and  a  small,  sleety  rain  fell  by  goats ; 
all,  in  short,  bespoke  an  approaching  thaw, 
although  the  ground  continued  covered  with 
snow,  which  cast  a  cold,  dreary  light  on  every 
object.  For  nearly  three  miles  Louis  and 
Bijou  pursued  their  way  alone.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  they  were  arrested  by  shoots  and 
lanterns  advancing  rapidly  from  the  town«aiid 
the  poor  lad  recognised  the  men  whom  hie 
mother  had  sent  to  his  assistance. 

*'  Any  news  of  the  poor  French  geDtlemao» 
master  f "  inquired  John  Gleve^  the  shoemakevt 
as  he  came  up,  almost  breathless  with  baste. 
**It's  lucky  that  I  and  Martin  had  two  pair 
of  boots  to  finish,  and  had  not  left  our  work ; 
for  poor  Mrs.  Duval  there  is  half  crasy  with 
her  fears  for  him  and  her  dread  aboot  you. 
How  couldst  thou  think  of  running  off  alone  t 
What  good  could  a  lad  like  thee  do,  frighten- 
ing his  poor  mother  1  —And  yet  one  likes  on 
for 't,"  added  John,  softening  as  he  proceeded 
in  his  harangue ;  '*  one  likes  un  for  t  mainly. 
But  look  at  the  dog!"  pursued  he*  inlerrupt- 
ing  himself;  *Mook  at  the  dog,  how  he's 
snuffing  and  shuflling  about  in  the  snow! 
And  hark  how  he  whines  and  barks,  questing 
like !  And  see  what  a  trampling  there 's  been 
here,  and  how  the  snow  on  the  side  of  the 
path  is  trodden  about !" 
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*^  HoM  down  the  lantern  !^  exclaimed  Louis. 
**GiYe  me  the  Heht,  I  beseech  yon.  Look 
hero!  this  is  blood — hi$  blood  !*'  sobbed  the 
aflfectionste  boy ;  end,  ^ided  partly  by  that 
awful  indication,  partly  by  the  disturbed  snow, 
»nd  pertlv  by  the  dog,  who,  trembling  in  every 
lirab,  and  keeping  up  a  low  moan,  still  pur- 
sued the  tracK,  they  dambered  orer  a  gate 
into  a  field  by  the  road-side ;  and  in  a  ditch, 
at  a  little  distance,  found  what  all  expected  to 
find -^ the  lifeless  body  of  the  Abbe. 

He  had  been  dead  apparently  for  some 
hoors;  for  the  corpse  was  cold,  and  the  blood 
bad  siiffened  on  two  wounds  in  his  body.  His 
pockets  had  been  rifled  of  his  purse  and  his 
pockel-book,  both  of  which  were  found,  with 
what  money  might  hare  been  in  them  taken 
OQtf  east  into  the  hedge  at  a  small  distance, 
together  with  a  sword  with  a  broken  hilt,  with 
wbicb  the  awful  deed  had  nrobably  been  com- 
mitted. Nothing  else  had  been  taken  from 
the  poor  old  man.  His  handkerchief  and 
snuMoz  were  still  in  his  pocket,  together 
with  three  yards  of  rose-coloured  riband,  neat- 
ly wrapped  in  paper,  and  a  small  edition  of 
Horace,  with  the  leaves  uncut.  It  may  be 
ima^ned  with  what  feelings  Mrs.  Duval  and 
Loms  looked  at  these  tokens  of  recollection. 
Her  grief  fonnd  in  tears  the  comfortable  relief 
wbidi  Heaven  has  ordained  for  woman*s  sorw 
row ;  bat  Louis  could  not  cry— the  consolation 
was  denied  him.  A  fierce  spirit  of  revenge 
had  taken  possession  of  the  hitherto  gentle 
and  placid  boy :  to  discover  and  bring  to  jus- 
tice the  murderer,  and  to  fondle  and  cherish 
poor  Bijoo  (who  was  with  difficultv  coaxed 
into  taking  food,  and  lay  perpetually  at  the 
door  of  the  room  which  contained  his  old  mas- 
ter's body,)  seemed  to  be  the  only  objects  for 
wbieh  Louis  lived. 

The  wish  to  discover  the  murderer  was 
geaerai  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  where 
the  good,  the  pious,  the  venerable  old  man— 
harmless  and  inoffensive  in  word  and  deed, 
jost,  and  kind,  and  charitable — had  been  so 
truly  beloved  and  respected.  Large  rewards 
were  offered  by  the  Catholic  gentry,*  and 

*  I  cannot  name  the  Catholic  sentry  without  paying 
my  horoble  but  nioit  sincere  trioute  of  respect  to  the 
nng abrly  high  character  of  the  old  Catholic  iaroilies 
in  thia  coonty.  It  aeenis  as  if  the  oppression  under 
which  they  en  long  laboured,  had  eicited  them  to  op* 
psse  to  Boich  Injuatice  the  passive  bat  powerful  re- 
listance  of  high  moral  virtue,  of  «|»tle8s  integritv.  of 
chtvatmuB  honour,  and  of  a  diffusive  charity,  which 
their  optjsessms  would  have  done  well  to  imitate. 
AoMMigst  ihem  are  to  he  found  the  namea  of  Throck- 
norimi*  the  fiieod  and  patron  of  Cowper,  and  of 
BluontySQ  vt'ound  on  wiih  every  recollection  of  POpe, 
and  of  Eyeum.  of  East  Heodnd.  more  ancient,  jfet' 
baps,  than  any  hotise  in  the  county,  whose  curious  old 
ehapel.  appended  to  his  mansion,  is  mentioned  in  a 
deed  bearing  date  the  19ih  of  May,  A.  D.  1323»  now 
in  the  posaeesioo  of  the  family.  Nothing  can  be  more 
inierMting  than  the  account,  in  a  MS.  belonging  to 
Mr.  Rytii>n,  of  the  re-openinsof  this  chapel  during  the 
short  prriod  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
taletated  under  James  iho  Second ;  and  of  the 
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every  exertion  was  made  by  the  local  police, 
and  the  ma^stracy  of  the  town  and  country, 
to  accomplish  this  great  object.  John  Gleve 
had  accurately  measured  the  shoe-marks  to 
and  from  the  ditch  where  the  body  was  found ; 
but  farther  than  the  gate  of  the  field  they  had 
not  thought  to  trace  the  footsteps ;  and  a  thaw 
having  come  on,  all  signs  had  disappeared  be- 
fore Uie  morning.  It  had  been  ascertained 
that  the  Miss  Smiths  had  paid  him,  besides 
some  odd  money,  in  two  iSlO  notes  of  the 
Chardley  bank,  the  numbers  of  which  were 
known ;  but  of  them  no  tidings  could  be  pro- 
cured. He  had  left  their  house,  on  his  return, 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  had  been 
seen  to  pass  through  a  turnpike-gate,  midway 
between  the  two  towns,  about  eight,  when, 
with  his  usual  courtesy,  he  made  a  cheerful 
good-night  to  the  gate-keeper ;  and  this  was 
the  last  that  had  been  heard  of  him.  No  sus- 
picious person  had  been  observed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  the  most  sagacious  and  experienced 
oflUcers  were  completely  at  fault ;  and  the  coro- 
ner's inquest  was  obliged  to  bring  in  the  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  verdict  of  **  Found  murder- 
ed, by  some  person  or  persons  unknown.'* 

Many  loose  people,  such  as  beggars  and 
vagrants,  and  wandering  packmen,  were,  how- 


persecution  which  succeeded  at  the  Revolution. 
These  scenes  are  now  matten  of  history,  and  of  his- 
tory only;  since  the  ^wing  wisdom  and  the  human- 
izing spirit  of  the  legislature  and  the  agfe  forbid  even 
the  raar  of  their  recurrence ;  but  as  curious  historical 
documents,  and  as  a  standing  lesson  againat  bigotry 
and  intoleranoe,  however  styled,  a  collection  of  such 
narratives  (and  many  such,  I  believe,  eiist  amongst 
the  old  Catholic  families.)  wonld  be  very  valuatHe. 
One  uf  the  moat  remarkable  MSS.  that  I  have  hap- 
pened to  meet  with,  is  an  account  of  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  Sir  Francis  Englefylde.  Knt.  privy  counsel- 
lor to  Queen  Marjr.  who  renred  into  Spain  to  escape 
from  the  persecutions  of  Elisabeth,  aixl  died  in  an 
exile  which  he  shared  with  many  of  his  moat  eminent 
countrymen.  He  also  belonged  to  our  neighbour- 
hood ;  the  family  of  Englefield.  now  extinct,  being  the 
ancient  poasessors  of  Whiteknights.    The  Catholic 

gentleman,  however,  of  our  own  day,  whom  Belibrd 
aa  the  greatest  cause  to  rank  amongst  its  beneiactcna, 
is  our  neighbour — I  will  venture  to  say  our  friend  — 
Mr.  Whebie.  a  roan  eminently  charitable,  Uberal,  and 
enlightened,  whose  zeal  for  his  own  church,  whilst  it 
does  not  impede  the  exercise  of  the  widest  and  most 
diffusive  benevolence  towards  the  professors  of  other 
forms  of  foith.  has  induced  him  to  purchase  all  that 
could  be  purchased  of  the  ruins  of  the  great  abbey, 
and  to  reacoe  the  little  that  was  still  undesecrated  by 
the  prison,  the  school,  and  the  wharf  Of  these  fine 
remains  of  the  splendour  and  the  piety  of  our  ances- 
tors, the  beautiidl  arch  and  the  site  of  the  abbey- 
church  are  fortunately  amongst  the  portions  thus  pre- 
served from  baser  uses.  It  ■  impossible  not  to  sym- 
pathize strongly  with  the  feeling  which  dictated  this 
purchase,  andequally  impassible  not  to  lament,  if  only 
as  a  matter  of  taste,  that  there  was  no  such  guaidiaa 
hand  fifty  years  ago,  fo  prevent  the  erectuin  of  the 
county  jail,  and  the  subsequent  introduction  of  quays 
and  national  schools  amongst  some  of  the  roost  exten- 
sive and  finelv  situated  monastic  ruins  in  EnglaiMl, 
now  irreparably  contaminated  by  olyects  the  most 
unsightly,  and  associatbns  the  moat  painful  and  de- 
grading. 
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ever,  mpprebendedt  and  obliged  to  give  ao  ao- 
eoont  ot  themselves;  and  on  one  of  these,  a 
rag-man,  called  James  Wilson,  something  like 
sospicion  was  at  last  fixed.  The  sword  with 
which  the  murder  was  committed,  an  old  regi« 
mental  sword,  with  the  mark  and  number  of 
the  regiment  groond  oat,  had,  as  I  have  said 
before,  a  broken  hilt;  and  round  this  hilt  was 
wound  a.loDg  strip  of  printed  calico,  of  a  very 
remarkable  pattern,  wnich  a  grocer's  wife  in 
Belford,  attracted  by  the  strange  cariosity 
with  which  vulgar  persons  pursue  such  sights, 
to  go  and  look  at  it  as  it  lay  exposed  for  re- 
cognition on  a  table  in  the  Town  Hall,  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  in  the  shape  of  a  gown  on  the 
back  of  a  girl  who  had  lived  with  her  a  twelve- 
month before ;  and  the  girl,  on  being  sought 
out  in  a  neighbouring  village,  deposed  readily 
to  having  sold  the  gown,  several  weeks  back, 
to  the  rag-man  in  question.  The  measure  of 
the  shoes  also  fitted ;  but  they  unluckily  were 
of  a  most  common  shape  and  size.  Wilson 
brought  a  man  from  the  paper-mill,  to  prove 
that  the  entire  ffown  in  question  had  been  car- 
ried there  by  him,  with  other  rags,  about  a 
month  before;  and  called  other  witnesses,  who 
made  out  a  complete  alibi  on  the  night  in 
question;  so  that  the  magistntea,  although 
strongly  prejudiced  against  him,  from  coun- 
tenance and  manner,— the  down  look  and  the 
daring  audacity  with  which  nature,  or  rather 
evil  habit,  of\en  stamps  the  ruffian,  •;->  were, 
after  several  examinations,  on  the  point  of  dis- 
charging him,  when  young  Louis,  who  had 
attended  the  whole  inquiry  with  an  intelli- 
gence and  an  intensity  of  interest  which,  boy 
as  he  was,  had  won  for  him  the  privilege  of 
being  admitted  even  to  the  private  examina- 
tions of  the  magistrates,  and  whose  ill  opinion 
of  Wilson  had  increased  every  hour,  he  him- 
self hardly  knew  why,  suddenly  exclaimed, 
*'  Stop  until  I  bring  a  witness !"  and  darted 
out  or  the  room. 

During  the  interval  of  his  absence,  —  for 
such  was  the  power  of  the  boy*s  intense  feel- 
ing and  evident  intelligence,  that  the  magie- 
trates  did  stop  for  him,— one  of  the  police- 
officers  happened  to  observe  how  tightly  the 
prisoner  grasped  his  hat.  **  Is  it  mere  anger  t'* 
thought  ne  within  himself;  **  or  is  it  agita- 
tion f  or  can  they  have  been  such  fools  as  not 
to  search  the  lining  1**—^*  Let  me  look  at  that 
hat  of  yours,  Wilson,"  said  he  aloud. 

**  It  tias  been  searched,*^  replied  Wilson, 
still  holding  it.  *'  What  do  you  want  with 
the  hat!" 

*'  I  want  to  see  the  lining.*' 

'*  There  is  no  lining,"  replied  the  prisoner, 
grasping  it  still  tighter. 

*'  Let  me  look  at  it,  nevertheless.  Take  it 
from  him,"  rejoined  the  officer.  ^Ah,  ha! 
here  is  a  little  ragged  bit  of  lining,  though, 
sticking  pretty  fast  too ;  for  as  loose  and  as 
careless  as  it  looks,— a  fine,  cunning,  hidinff- 
place !    Give  me  a  knife — a  penknife !"  said 


the  myrmidon  of  jastioe,  retiring  with  his 
knife  and  the  hat  to  the  window,  followed  by 
the  eager  looks*  of  the  prisoner,  whose  atten- 
tion, however,  was  immediately  called  to  a 
nearer  danger,  by  the  return  of  Louis,  with 
little  Bijou  in  his  arms.  The  jK)or  dogf  flew 
at  him  instantly,  barking,  growling,  quivetia^, 
almost  shrieking  with  funr,  bit  his  heels  and 
his  legs,  and  was  with  difficulty  dragged  from 
him,  so  strong  had  passion  m»de  the  faithful 
creature. 

'•Look!"  said  Louis.  "I  bronght  him 
from  his  master's  grave  to  bear  witness  against 
his  murderer.    "  Look !" 

"Their  worships  will  hardly  commit  me 
on  the  evidence  of  a  dog,"  observed  Wilson, 
recovering  himself. 

*'  But  see  here,"  rejoined  the  poliee-offioOT, 
producing  two  dirty  bits  of  paper,  most  curi- 
ously folded,  from  the  old  hat.  **  Here  are  the 
two  Chardley  notes — the  I0/«  notes  ^  siffned 
David  Williams,  Nos.  1035  and  669.  What 
do  yoo  say  to  that  evidence  f  You  and  the 
little  dog  are  right,  my  good  boy :  this  is  the 
murderer,  sure  enough.  There  csn  be  do 
doubt,  about  committing  him  now." 

It  is  hardly  necessair  to  add,  that  James 
Wilson  was  committed,  cir  that  proof  upon 
proof  poured  in  to  confirm  his  guilt  and  dis- 
credit his  witnesses.  He  died  confessing  the 
murder ;  and  Bijou  and  Louis,  somewhat  ap- 
peased by  bavin?  brought  the  criminal  to 
justice,  found  comrortio  their  mutual  afiectton, 
and  in  a  tender  recollection  of  their  dear  old 
friend  atid  master. 


Ifote, — Not  to  go  back  to  the  dog  of  Mon- 
targis,  and  other  well-attested  ace6Qnt8  of 
murderera  detected  by  dogs,  I  can  bring  a 
living  spaniel  to  corroborate  the  fact,  that 
these  faithful  and  sagacious  animals  do  seek 
assistance  for  their  masters  when  any  evil  be- 
falls them.  The  story,  as  told  to  me  by 
Bramble's  present  mistress,  whom  I  have  the 
jpreat  pleasure  to  reckon  amongst  my  friends, 
IS  as  rollows :— - 

The  blacksmith  of  a  small  village  in  Budc- 
inghamshire  went  blind,  and  was  prevented 
from .  punning  his  occupation.  He  found, 
however,  a  friend  in  the  surgeon  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, a  man  of  singular  kindness  and 
benevolence,  who  employed  him  to  carry  out 
medicines,  which  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  the 
aid  of  a  dog  and  a  chain.  But  old  John  was 
a  severe  master,  and  of  his  dogs  many  died, 
and  many  ran  away.  At  last,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  light  upon  our  friend  Bramble,  a 
large  black-and-white  spaniel,  of  remarkable 
symmetry  and  beanty,  with  wavy  hair,  very 
longr  ears,  feathered  regs  and  a  bushv  tail,  and 
with  sagacity  and  fidelity  equal  to  his  beanty. 
Under  Bramble's  guidance,  blind  John  per- 
formed his  journeys  in  pei^t  safety;  wher- 
ever the  poor  dog  had  been  once,  bs  was  sure 
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to  know  his  way  a^in ;  and  he  appeared  to 
discover,  as  if  by  instinct,  to  what  Jilace  his 
master  wished  to  ro.  One  point  of  his  con- 
duct was  peenliarfy  striking.  He  constantly 
accompanied  his  roaster  to  church,  and  lay 
there  perfectly  quiet  daring  the  whole  service. 
For  three  years  that  he  formed  regularly  one 
of  the  congrecation,  he  was  never  known  to 
move  or  to  mcuce  the  slightest  noise. 

One  bitter  night  old  John  had  been  on  a 
journey  to  Wobnrn,  and  not  returning  at  his 
asual  hour,  the  relations  with  whom  he  lived 
went  to  bed,  as  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the 
blind  man,  when  engaged  on  a  longer  expedi- 
tion than  common,  to  sleep  from  home.  The 
cottage  was  accordingly  shut  up,  and  the  in- 
habitants, tired  with  labour,  went  to  bed  and 
slept  soundly.  The  people  at  a  neighbouring 
cottage,  however,  fancied  that  they  heard, 
during  the  long  winter  night,  repeated  bowl- 
ings as  of  a  dog  in  distress ;  and  when  they 
rose  in  the  morning,  the  first  thing  they 
heard  was,  that  old  John  lay  dead  in  a  ditch 
not  iar  from  his  own  door.  The  poor  dog 
was  found  close  by  the  body ;  and  it  was  as- 
certained by  the  marks  on  the  path,  that  he 
had  dragged  his  chain  backward  and  forward 
from  the  ditch  to  the  cottage,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  procuring  such  assistance  as  might  possibly 
have  saved  his  master. 

Luckily  for  Bramble,  the  benevolent  sur- 
geon, always  his  very  good  friend,  was  called 
ID  to  examine  if  any  spark  of  life  remained 
ID  the  body ;  and  he  having  ascertained  that 
poor  John  was  fairly  dead,  told  the  story  of 
the  faitliful  dog  to  his  present  excellent  mis- 
tress, with  whom  Bramble  is  as  bappy  as  the 
day  is  long. 

It  is  comfortable  to  meet  with  a  bit  of  that 
justice  which,  because  it  is  so  rare,  people 
call  poetical,  in  real  actual  life ;  and  I  verily 
believe  that  in  this  case  Bramble's  felicity  is 

Snite  eonal  to  his  merits,  high  as  thev  un- 
oubtedly  are.  The  only  drawback  that  I 
have  ever  heard  hinted  at,  is  a  tendency  on 
his  part  to  grow  over-fat ;  a  misfortune  which 
donotless  results  from  his  present  good  feed, 
coming  after  a  long  course  of  starvation. 

Now  that  I  am  telling  these  stories  of  dogs, 
I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  recording  one 
short  ane(^ote  of  my  pet  spaniel  Dash,  a  mag- 
nificent animal,  of  whose  beauty  I  have  spoken 
elsewhere,  and  who  really  does  all  but  speak 
himselt 

Every  May  I  go  to  the  Silchester  woods, 
to  gather  wild  lilies  of  the  valley.  Last 
year  the  nombers  were,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  greatly  diminished  :  the  roots,  it  is 
true,  were  there,  but  so  scattered  over  the 
beantiful  terraces  of  that  unrivalled  amphi- 
theatre of  woods,  and  the  blossoms  so  rare, 
that  in  the  space  of  several  acres,  thinly  co- 
vered with  the  plants  and  their  finely-lined 
ttanspareot  green  leaves,  it  was  difficult  to 
procttie  balf'^a-doaen  of  those  delicate  fiower- 


stalks  hung  with  snowy  bells,  and  amidst  the 
shifting  lights  and  shadows  of  the  coppice, 
where  the  sunbeams  seemed  to  dance  through 
the  branches,  still  more  difficolt  to  discover 
the  few  that  there  were.  I  went  searching 
drearily  through  the  wood,  a  little  weary  of 
seeking  and  not  finding,  when  Dash,  who  had 
been  on  his  own  devices  after  pheasants  and 
hares,  returning  to  me,  tired  with  his  sort  of 
sport,  began  to  observe  mine;  and  at  once 
discerning  my  object  and  my  perplexity,  went 
gravely  about  the  coppice,  lily  hunting ;  find- 
ing them  far  more  quickly  than  I  did,  stopping, 
^ag^ing  bis  tail,  and  looking  round  at  me  by 
the  side  of  every  flower,  until  I  came  and 
gathered  it ;  and  then,  as  soon  as  I  had  se- 
cured one,  fjursuing  his  search  after  another, 
and  continuing  to  do  so  without  the  slightest 
intermission  until  it  was  time  to  go  home.  I 
am  half  afraid  to  tell  this  story,  although  it  is  as 
true  as  that  there  are  lilies  in  Silchester  wood ; 
and  the  anecdote  of  Cowper^s  dog  Beau  and 
the  water-lily  is  somewhat  of  a  case  in  point. 
Whether  Dash  found  the  flowers  by  scent  or 
by  sight,  I  cannot  tell :  probably  by  the  latter. 


THE   TAMBOURINE. 

A  CHEB8E.FAIR  ADVENTURE. 

EvERV  body  likes  a  fair.  Some  people, 
indeed,  especially  of  the  order  called  fine  la- 
dies, pretend  that  they  do  not.  But  go  to  the 
first  that  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
there,  amongst  the  thickest  of  the  jostling 
crowd,  with  staring  carters  treading  upon  their 
heels,  and  grinning  farmers'  boys  rubbing 
against  their  petticoats,  —  there,  m  the  very 
middle  of  the  confusion,  you  shall  be  sure  to 
find  them,  fine  ladies  though  they  be !  They 
still,  it  is  true,  cry  "  How  disagreeable  !"— 
but  there  they  are. 

Now,  the  reasons  against  liking  a  fair  are 
far  more  plausible  than  those  on  the  other  side : 
the  dirt,  the  wet,  the  sun,  the  rain,  the  wind, 
the  noise,  the  cattle,  the  crowd,  the  cheats, 
the  pick-pockets,  the  shows  With  nothing 
worth  seeing,  the  stalls  with  nothing  worth 
buying,  the  danger  of  losing  your  money,  the 
certainty  of  losing  your  time,— all  these  are 
valid  causes  for  dislike;  whilst,  in  defence  of 
the  fair,  there  is  little  more  to  plead  than  the 
general  life  of  the  scene,  the  pleasure  of  look- 
ing on  so  many  happy  faces,  the  consciousness 
that  one  day,  at  least,  in  the  year,  is  the  pea- 
sant's holiday — and  the  undeniable  fact,  that, 
deny  it  as  they  may,  all  English  people,  even 
the  cold  fine  lady,  or  the  colder  fine  gentleman, 
do,  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  like  a  fair. 
It  is  a  taste,  or  a  want  of  taste,  that  belongs 
to  the  national  temperament,  is  born  with  us, 
grows  up  with  us,  and  will  never  be  got  rid 
of,  let  fashion  declaim  against  it  as  she  may. 
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The  great  fair  at  Belford  had,  however,  even 
higher  pretensions  to  poblic  fayour  than  a 
deep-rooted  old  Englisn  feelins.  It  was  a 
scene  of  basiness  as  well  as  of  amusement, 
being  not  only  a  great  market  for  horses  and 
cattle,  but  one  of  the  principal  marts  for  the 
celebrated  cheese  of  the  great  dairy  counties. 
Factors  from  the  West,  and  dealers  from  Lon- 
don, arrired  days  before  the  actual  fair-day ; 
and  wagon  after  wagon,  laden  with  the  round, 
hard,  heavy  merchandise,  rumbled  slowly  into 
the  Forbury,  where  the  great  space  before  the 
school-house,  the  whole  of  the  boys*  play- 
ground, was  fairly  covered  with  stacks  of 
Cheddar  and  North  Wilts.  Fancy  the  sin- 
ffular  effect  of  piles  of  cheeses,  several  feet 
high,  extending  over  a  whole  large  cricket- 
ground,  and  divided  only  by  narrow  paths  Jit- 
tered with  straw,  amongst  which  wandered 
the  busy  chapmen,  offering  a  taste  of  their 
wares  to  their  cautious  customers,  the  countiy 
shop-keepers,  (who  poured  in  from  everr  vil- 
lage within  twenty  miles,)  and  the  thrifty 
housewives  of  the  town,  who,  bewildered  by 
the  infinite  number  of  samples,  which,  to  an 
uneducated  palate,  seemed  all  alike,  chose,  at 
last,  almost  at  random !  Fancy  the  effect  of 
this  remarkable  scene,  sunounded  by  cattle, 
horses,  shows,  and  people,  the  usual  moving 
picture  of  a  fair;  tne  fine  Gothic  church  of 
St.  Nicholas  on  one  side ;  the  old  arch  of  the 
abbey,  and  the  abrupt  eminence  called  Forbu- 
ry Hill,  crowned  by  a  grand  clump  of  trees, 
on  the  other ;  the  Mall,  with  its  row  of  old 
limes,  and  its  handsome  houses,  behind ;  and, 
in  front,  the  great  river  flowing  slowly  through 
green  meadows,  and  backed  by  the  high  ridge 
of  Oxfordshire  hills ; — imagine  this  brilliant 
panorama,  and  you  will  never  wonder  that  the 
most  delicate  ladies  braved  tbe  powerful  fumes 
of  the  cheese  —  an  odour  so  intense  that  it 
even  penetrated  the  walls  and  windows  of 
the  school-house— to  contemplate  the  scene. 
When  lighted  up  at  night,  it  was,  perhaps, 
still  more  fantastic  and  attractive,  particularly 
before  the  Zoological  gardens  had  afforded  a 
home  to  the  travelling  wild  beasts,  whose 
roars  and  bowlings  at  feeding-time  used  to 
mingle  so  grotesquely  with  the  drums,  trum- 
pets, and  fiddles,  of  the  dramatic  and  eques- 
trian exhibitions,  and  the  laugh,  and  shout, 
and  song,  of  the  merry  visiters. 

A  most  picturesque  scene,  of  a  truth,  was 
the  Belford  cheese-fair ;  and  not  always  un- 
profitable :  at  least,  I  happen  to  know  one  in- 
stance, where,  instead  oi  having  his  pocket 
picked  by  the  lightpfingered  sentry,  whom 
mobs  of  all  sorts  are  sure  to  collect,  an  honest 
person  of  my  acquaintance  was  lucky  enough 
to  come  by  his  own  again,  and  recover  in  that 
unexpected  place  a  piece  of  property  of  which 
he  had  been  previously  defrauded. 

The  case  was  as  follows  :-^ 

The  male  part  of  our  little  establishment 
consists  not  of  one  man-servant,  as  is  usual 


with  persons  of  small  fortune  and  some  gen* 
tility,  who  keep,  like  that  other  poor  and  gen- 
teel personage,  yclept  Don  Quixote,  a  horse 
and  a  brace  of  greyhounds,  (to  say  nothing  of 
mj  own  pony  pnaeton  and  my  dog  Dash,}  Dut 
of^two  boys — the  one  a  perfect  pattern  of  a 
lad  of  fifteen  or  thereabout,  the  steadiest, 
quietest,  and  most  serviceable  youth  that  ever 
bore  the  steady  name  of  John ;  the  other,  an 
urchin  called  Ben,  some  two  years  younger,  a 
stunted  dwarf,  or  rather  a  male  fairy-^ruck, 
or  Robin  Good  fellow,  for  instance -~  full  of 
life  and  glee,  and  good-humcur,  and  innocent 
mi8chief---a  tricksy  spirit,  difficult  to  manage, 
but  kindly  withal,  and  useful  after  his  own 
fashion,  though  occasionally  betrayed  into 
mistakes  by  over-shrewdness,  just  as  other 
boys  blunder  from  stupidity.  Instead  of  con- 
veying a  message  word  for  word  as  delivered, 
according  to  the  laudable  practice  of  the  errand 
gods  and  goddesses,  the  Mercurys  and  Irises 
in  Homer's  immortal  poems,*  master  Ben 
hath  a  trick  of  thinking  for  his  master,  and 
clogging  his  original  missive  with  certain 
amendments  and  additional  claasea  hatched 
in  his  own  fertile  brain. 

Occasionally,  also,  he  is  rather  super-subtle 
in  his  rigid  care  of  his  master's  interest,  and 
exercises  an  over-scrupulous  watchfulness  in 
cases  where  less  caution  would  be  more 
agreeable.  At  this  very  last  fair,  for  instance, 
we  had  a  horse  to  sell,  which  was  confided  to 
a  neighbouring  farmer  to  dispose  of,  with  the 
usual  charges  against  being  overreached  in 
his  bargain,  or  defrauded  of  the  money  when 
sold.  '^I'll  see  to  that,**  responded  Ben, 
taking  the  words  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
slow,  civil  farmer  Giles, — *^  I  Ml  see  to  that ; 
I  *m  to  ride  the  mare,  and  nobody  shall  get 
her  from  me  without  the  money.**  Off  they 
set  accordingly,  and  the  horse,  really  a  fine  i 
animal,  was  speedily  sold  to  a  neighbouring  \ 
baronet,  a  man  of  large  estate  in  the  county, 
who  sent  his  compliments  to  my  father,  and 
that  he  would  call  and  settle  for  him  in  a  day 
or  two.  This  message  perfectly  satisfied  our 
chapman  the  farmer,  but  would,  by  no  means, 
do  for  Ben,  who  insisted  on  receiving  the 
money  before  delivering  the  steed  :  and  after 
being  paid  by  a  check  on  a  county  banker, 
actually  rode  to  the  bank  to  make  sure  of  the 
cash  before  he  would  give  up  his  charge, 
either  to  the  amazed  Sir  Robert  or  his  won- 
dering groom.  **  I  suppose,  Ben,  yon  did 
not  know  Sir  Robert  1**  inouired  his  master, 
rather  scandalized,  when  ben,  finding  him 
out  in  the  fair,  handed  him  the  money  tri- 
umfihantly,  and  told  his  story.  "  Why.  sir,** 
rejoined  Ben,  "  I  knew  him  as  well  as  I  know 

*  **  The  schoolmitf  ter  is  abrcnd  f  If  ever  he  arrire 
at  the  point  of  teaching  Greek  to  the  Tatofe  inmste* 
oT  the  Uicben,  the  Mable,  and  the  aenrania'  hall, 
which  realty  teeras  not  unhkaly,  I  hope  he  willdiMci 
their  particular  attention  lo  tboae  porti  of  the  Iliad 
aodOdyflie/. 
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you ;  but  i^reat  people^s  money  is  sometimes 
a9  hard  to  get  as  poor  ones';  besides,  this  Sir 
Robert  is  a  prodigal  chap,  dresses  as  smart 
and  talks  as  fine  as  his  Talet — *twas  best  to 
secure  the  money  if  he  were  ten  times  over  a 
baronet.  Yod  can  tell  him,  though,  that  I  did 
not  know  him,  if  you  like,  sir,  the  next  time 
you  meet."  And  the  white  fib  was  told,  ac- 
cordingly, and  the  affront  happily  got  over. 

This  tact,  however  illustrative  of  Master 
Den*8  general  character,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  our  present  story,  though,  as  the  denoue- 
ment of  tne  tambourine  adventure  took  place 
on  the  same  day,  the  two  legends  may  be  con- 
sidered as  in  some  small  degree  connected. 

Amongst  Ben's  other  peculiarities  was  a 
strong  faculty  of  imitation,  which  he  possess- 
ed in  eommon  with  monkeys,  magpies,  and 
other  clever  and  mischievous  animals,  but 
which,  in  his  particular  ease,  applied  as  it 
generally  was  to  copying  so  correct  a  model 
as  John,  served  as  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to 
his  more  volatile  propensities,  something  like 
the  ballast  to  the  ship,  or  the  balance-wheel 
to  the  machinery.  The  point  to  which  this 
was  carried  was  really  ludicrous.  If  you  saw 
John  in  the  garden  carrying  a  spade,  you  were 
pretty  sore  to  see  Ben  following  him  with  a 
rake.  When  John  watered  my  geraninms 
afrer  the  common  fashion  of  pouring  water 
into  the  pots,  Ben  kept  close  behind  him, 
with  a  smaller  implement,  pouring  the  re- 
freshing element  into  the  pans.  Whilst  John 
washed  one  wheel  of  my  pony  phaeton,  Ben 
was,  at  the  self-same  moment,  washing  an- 
other. Were  a  pair  of  shoes  sent  to  be  black- 
ed, so  sore  as  John  assumed  the  brush  to 
polish  the  risht  shoe,  Ben  took  possession  of 
the  left.  He  cleaned  the  forks  to  John's 
knives;  and  if  a  coat  were  to  be  beaten,  you 
were  certain  to  hear  the  two  boys  thumping 
away  at  once,  on  different  sides. 

Of  course,  if  this  propensity  were  observa- 
ble in  their  work,  it  became  infinitely  more  so 
in  their  amusements.  If  John  played  mar- 
bles, so  did  Ben ;  if  cricket,  there,  in  the 
same  game,  on  the  same  side,  was  Ben.  If 
the  one  went  a-nutting,  you  were  sure,  in  the 
self-same  copse,  to  find  his  faithful  adherent ; 
and  when  John,  last  winter,  bought  a  fiddle, 
and  took  to  learning  music,  it  followed,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  that  Ben  should  become 
musical  also.  The  only  difficulty  was  the 
choice  of  an  instrument.  A  fiddle  was  out  of 
the  question,  not  only  because  the  price  was 
beyond  his  finances,  and  larger  than  any  pro- 
bable sum  out  of  which  he  could  reasonably 
expect  to  coax  those  who,  wrongfully  enough, 
were  accused  of  spoiling  him — the  young  gfen- 
tteman  being  what  is  vulgarly  called  spoiled, 
long  before  he  came  into  their  hands — but  be- 
cause Master  Ben  had  a  very  rational  and 
well«fonnded  doubt  of  his  own  patience,  (John, 
befides  bis  real  love  of  the  art,  being  natur- 
ally of  a  plodding  disposition,  widely  differ- 
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ent  from  the  mercurial  temperament  of  his 
light-hearted  and  light-headed  follower,)  and 
desired  to  obtain  some  implement  of  sound, 
(for  he  was  not  very  particular  as  to  its  sweet- 
ness,^ on  which  he  might,  with  all  possible 
speed,  obtain  sufficient  skill  to  accompany  his 
comrade  in  his  incessant,  and,  at  first,  most 
untunable  practice. 

Ben's  original  trial  was  an  old  battered 
flageolet,  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  ostler  at 
the  Rose,  for  whom  he  occasionally  performed 
odd  Jobs,  which,  at  first,  was  obstinately  mote, 
in  spite  of  all  his  blowings,  and  when  it  did 
become  vocal,  under  his  strenuous  efforts, 
emitted  such  a  series  of  alternate  shrieks,  and 
groans,  and  squeaks,  as  fairly  frightened  the 
neighbourhood,  and  made  John  stop  his  ears. 
So  Ben  found  it  convenient  to  put  aside  that 
instrument,  which,  in  spite  of  the  ostler's  pro- 
ducing from  it  a  very  respectable  imitation  of 
**Auld  Lang  Syne,''  Ben  pronounced  to  be 
completely  good  for  nothing. 

His  next  attempt  was  on  a  Ante,  which 
looked  sufficiently  shapeable  and  glittering  to 
have  belonged  to  a  far  hi^fher  performer,  and 
which  was  presented  to  him  by  our  excellent 
neighbour,  Mr.  Murray's  smart  footman,  who 
being  often  at  our  house  with  notes  and  mes- 
sages from  his  mistress,  had  become  capti- 
vated, like  his  betters,  by  Ben's  constant 
gaiety  and  good-humour — the  delightful  fes- 
tivity of  temper  and  fearless  readiness  of  wit, 
which  rendered  the  poor  country-boy  so  inde- 
pendent, so  happy,  and  so  enviable.  Mr.  Tho- 
mas presented  nis  superb  flute  to  Ben  —  and 
Ben  tried  for  three  whole  days  to  make  it 
utter  any  sound — but,  alas!  he  tried  in  vain. 
So  be  honestly  and  honourably  returned  the 
gift  to  Mr.  Thomas,  with  a  declaration  **  that 
he  had  no  doubt  but  the  flute  was  an  excellent 
flute,  only  that  he  had  not  breath  to  play  on 
it ;  he  was  afraid  of  his  lungs."  Ben  afraid 
of  his  lungs !  whose  voice  could  be  heard,  of  a 
windy  day,  from  one  end  of  the  village  street 
to  the  other— ay,  to  the  very  hill-top,  rising 
over  all  the  din  of  pigs,  geese,  children,  car- 
riages, horses,  and  cows!  Ben  in  want  of 
breath  !  Ben  !  whose  tongue  during  the  whole 
four-and-twenty  hours,  was  npver  still  for  a 
moment,  except  when  he  was  asleep,  and  who 
even  stood  suspected  of  talking  in  hik  dreams ! 
Ben  in  want  of  breath !  However,  he  got  ont 
of  the  scrape,  by  observing,  that  it  was  only 
common  civility  to  his  friend,  Mk  Thomas,  to 
lay  the  fault  on  himself  rather  than  on  the 
flute,  which,  as  Ben  sagaciously,  and,  I  think, 
truly  observed,  was  like  the  razors  of  the 
story,  "  made  for  sale  and  not  for  use." 

The  next  experiment  was  more  success- 
ful. 

It  so  happened  that  a  party  of  gipsies  had 
pitched  their  tent  and  tethered  their  donkeys 
m  Kihes-lane,  and  fowls  were  disappearing 
from  the  henroost,  and  linen  vanishing  from 
the  clothesline,  as  is  usual  where  an  encamp- 
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ment  of  that  picturesqae*  but  slippery  order 
of  ya^bonds  takes  place.  The  party  in  (ques- 
tion consisted  as  usual  of  tall,  lean,  suspicious- 
looking  men,  an  aged  sibyl  or  two  of  fortune- 
telling  aspect,  two  or  three  youneer  women 
with  infants  at  their  backs,  and  children  of  all 
ages  and  sizes,  from  fifteen  downwards.  One 
lad,  apparently  about  our  hero*s  age,  but  con- 
siderably larger,  had  struck  up  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Ben,  who  used  to  pass  that  way  to 
fetch  a  dole  of  milk  from  our  kind  neighbours 
the  Murrays,  and  usually  took  his  master's 
greyhounds  with  him  for  company :  and  had 
made  sufficient  advances  towards  familiarity 
to  challenge  him  to  a  coursing  expedition, 
promising  that  their  curs  should  find  hares, 
provided  the  greyhounds  would  catch  them ; 
and  even  endeavouring  to  pique  him  on  the 
point  of  honour  (for  Ben  was  obviously  proud 
of  his  beautiful  and  high-bred  dogs,)  by  in- 
sinuating that  the  game  might  be  more  easily 
found  than  caught.  Ben,  however,  too  con- 
versant with  the  game-laws  to  fall  into  the 
snare,  laaghed  at  the  gipsy-boy,  and  passed 
quietly  on  his  way. 

The  next  day,  Dick  (for  such  was  the  name 
of  his  new  acquaintance)  made  an  attack  upon 
Ben,  after  a  different  fashion,  and  with  a  more 
favourable  result. 

Perched  on  a  knoll,  under  a  fine  clump  of 
oaks,  at  a  turning  of  the  lane,  stood  the  gipsy- 
boy,  beating  the  march  in  Bluebeard,  with  the 
most  approved  flourishes,  on  a  tambourine  of 
the  largest  size.  Ben  was  enchanted.  He 
loitered  to  listen,  stopped  to  admire,  proceeded 
to  question  Dick  as  to  the  ownership  of  the 
instrument,  and  on  finding  that  this  splendid 
implement  of  noise  was  the  lad*8  own  proper- 
ty, and  to  be  sold  to  the  best  bidder,  com- 
menced a  chaffering  and  bargaining,  which  in 
its  various  modifications  of  beating  down  on 
one  side,  and  crying  up  on  the  other,  and  pre- 
tended indifference  on  both,  lasted  five  days 
and  a  half,  and  finally  became  the  happy  pos- 
sessor of  the  tambourine  for  the  sum  of  four 
ahillings — ^half  a  guinea  having  been  the  price 
origin^ly  demanded. 

Who  now  so  triumphant  as  Ben!  The 
tambourine  (though  greatly  the  worse  for 
wear)  was  stiH  a  most  efiicient  promoter  of 

*  Betides  their  eminent  pictareaqueneM,  there  it  a 
poetical  feeling  about  thew  wandering  tribet»  that 
can  hardly  fail  to  interetL  The  following  anecdote, 
illustrative  of  Jhis  fact  ie  new  to  me.  ancTmoy  be  lo 
to  my  readen: — One  fine  spring  morning,  a  friend  of 
mine  saw  a  3roung  gipsy-girl  jumping  and  clapping 
her  hands,  and  shouting  to  an  elderly  female,  **  I  nave 
done  it!  I  have  done  it!" — *'Done  what  ?"  inquired 
my  friend. — "Set  my  loot  on  nine  daisies  at  once, 
ma'am,"  was  the  reply ;  and  then  she  and  an  elder 
one  began  chanting  a  aong,  the  burden  of  which  was, 
as  near  as  the  auditress  could  recollect,  as  follows: 

"Summer  is  come! 

With  the  daisy  bad, 
T\»  gladden  our  tents 

By  the  merry  green  wood ; 
Summer  is  cornel  Summer  is  comeT' 


din,  and  for  four-and-twenty  hours  (for  I  really 
believe  that  during  the  first  night  of  Its  be- 
longing to  him  the  boy  never  went  to  bed)  it 
was  one  incessant  tornado  of  beating,  jingling, 
and  rumbling — the  whole  house  was  deafens 
by  the  intolerable  noise  which  the  enraptured 
tambourinist  was  pleased  to  call  music.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  parchment  (already 
pretty  well  worn)  fairly  cracked,  as  well  it 
might,  under  such  unmerciful  pommelling, 
and  a  new  head,  as  Ben  called  it,  became  ne- 
cessary. It  had  been  warranted  to  wear  for  | 
six  months,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  eighteen 
pence  by  the  former  possessor ;  but  on  repair- 
ing to  Kibes-lane,  Dick  and  his  whole  tribe, 
tents,  donkeys,  and  curs,  had  disappeared,  and  j 
the  evil  was  so  far  without  remedy.  The 
purchaser  had  exhausted  his  funds;  every 
body  was  too  much  out  of  humour  with  the 
noise  to  think  of  contributing  money  to  pro- 
mote its  renewal,  and  any  other  boy  would 
have  despaired. 

But  Ben  was  a  lad  of  resource.  Amongst 
his  various  friends  and  patrons,  he  numbered  ' 
the  groom  of  an  eminent  solicitor  in  Belford, 
to  whom  he  stated  his  case,  begging  hioQ  to 
procure  for  him  some  reversionary  parchment, 
stained,  or  blotted,  or  discoloured,  or  what  not 
— any  thing  would  do,  so  that  It  were  whole ; 
and  the  groom  was  interested,  and  stated  the 
case  to  the  head  clerk ;  and  the  clerk  was 
amused,  and  conveyed  the  petition  to  his  mas- 
ter; and  the  master  laughed,  and  sent  Ben 
forthwith  a  cancelled  deed ;  and  the  tamboo- 
rine  was  mended ;  and  for  another  four  and 
twenty  hours  we  were  stunned. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  having  laid  down 
the  instrument  from  pure  weariness,  his  left 
arm  being  stiff"  from  holding  and  tossing,  and 
his  right  knuckles  raw  from  thumping,  Ben 
deposited  his  beloved  treasure  in  a  nook  which 
he  had  especially  prepared  for  it  in  the  stable ; 
and  on  going  to  pay  it  a  visit  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  dear  tambourine  was  gone— vanished 
— stolen — lost,  as  we  all  thought,  for  ever ! 
and  poor  Ben  was  so  grieved  at  the  loss  of  his 
plaything,  that,  nuisance  as  the  din  bad  been* 
we  could  not  help  beinor  sorry  too,  and  had 
actually  commissioned  him  to  look  out  for 
another  second-hand  instrument,  and  promised 
to  advance  the  purchase-money,  when  the  as- 
pect of  affairs  was  suddenly  changed  by  the 
adventure  before  alluded  to,  which  occurred 
at  the  great  cheese-fair  at  Belford. 

After  receiving  the  money  from  Sir  Robert 
— or  rather,  after  getting  his  check  cashed  at 
the  bank,  and  delivering  the  horse  to  the 
groom,  as  I  have  before  stated,— Ben  having 
transferred  the  notes  to  his  master,  and  re- 
ceived half-a-crown  to  purohase  a  fairing,  pro- 
ceeded to  solace  himself  by  taking  a  leisurely 
view  of  the  different  shows,  and  having 
laughed  at  Punch,  stared  at  the  wild-beasts, 
and  admired  the  horsemanship,  was  about  to 
enter  a  booth,  to  enjoy  the  delight  of  a  three- 
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penny  play,  when,  on  a  platform  in  front, 
where  the  characters,  in  full  costume,  were 
exhibiting  themselves  to  attract  an  audience 
to  the  entertainment  about  to  commence,  he 
was  struck  by  the  apparition  of  a  black  boy 
in  a  turban,  floorishmg  a  tambourine,  and  in 
spite  of  the  change  of  colour  in  the. player, 
and  a  good  deal  of  new  gilding  on  the  instru- 
ment, was  instantly  conTmced  that  he  beheld 
his  quondam  friend  Dick  the  gipsy,  and  his 
own  beloved  tambourine ! 

Ben  was  by  no  means  a  person  to  suffer 
such  a  discovery  to  pass  unimproved;  he 
clambered  on  the  railing  that  sononnded  the 
booth,  leaped  on  the  platform,  seized  at  one 
clutch  the  instrument  sod  the  performer,  and 
in  spite  of  the  resistance  offered  by  a  gentle- 
man in  a  helmet  and  spangles,  a  most  Ama- 
zooiao  lady  in  a  robe  and  diadem,  and  a  per- 
sonage, sex  unknown,  in  a  pair  of  silver  wings, 
gold  trousers,  and  a  Brutus  wig,  he  succeeded 
in  mastering  the  mn^itanl  negro*boy,  and 
raising  such  a  clamour  as  brought  to  his  as- 
sistance a  troop  of  constables  and  other  offi- 
cials, and  half  the  mob  of  the  fair. 

Ben  soon  made  known  his  grievance. 
'*He*s  no  blackamoor!'*  shouted  the  lad, 
dexterously  cleaning  with  a  wetted  finger 
part  of  the  cheek  of  the  simulated  African, 
and  discovering  the  tanned  brown  skin  under- 
neath. '^He's  a  thief  and  a  gipsy!  And 
this  is  my  tambourine !  I  can  prove  the  fact  !*' 
roared  Ben.  **  I  can  swear  to  the  parchment, 
and  so  can  lawyer  Lvons,"  added  Ben  (dis- 
playing the  mutilated  but  clerk-like  writing, 
by  wbicli  Simon  Lackland,  Esq.,  assigned 
over  to  Daniel  Holdfast,  Gent,  the  knanor  and 
demesnes,  woods  and  fisheries,  parklands  and 
pightles,  of  Flyaway,  in  consideration,  and  so 
forth.)  '*  I  can  swear  to  my  tambourine,  and 
so  can  my  master,  and  so  can  the  lawyer ! 
Take  us  to  the  bench !  Carry  us  before  the 
Mayor !  I  can  swear  to  the  tambourine,  and 
the  thief  who  is  playing  it,  who  is  no  more  a 
negro  than  I  am !  pursued  Ben,  sweeping  off 
another  streak  of  the  burnt  cork  from  the  sun- 
bomt  face  of  the  luckless  Dick.  **  I  'm  Doc- 
tor M*s.  boy,"  bawled  Ben,  **and  he'll  see 
me  righted,  and  the  tambourine  *s  mine,  and 
1  •!!  have  it !" 

And  have  it  he  did ;  for  the  lawyer  and  his 
master  both  happened  to  be  within  hearing, 
and  bore  satisfactory  testimony  to  his  veracity ; 
and  the  mob,  who  love  to  administer  summary 

tuttiee,  laid  hold  of  the  culprit,  whom  Ben, 
laving  recovered  his  property,  was  willing  to 
let  off  scot-free,  and  amused  themselves  with 
very  literally  washing  the  blackamoor  white 
by  means  of  a  sound  duckinfjr  in  the  nearest 
home-pond.  And  the  tambourine  was  brought 
home  in  triumph ;  and  we  am  as  much  stunned 
aserec 
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At  the  comer  of  St.  Stephen's  church- 
yard, forming  a  sort  of  angle  at  the  meeting 
of  four  roads,  stands  a  small  shop,  the  front 
abutting  on  the  open  space  caused  by  the 
crossing  of  the  streets,  one  side  looking  into 
the  Butts,  the  other  into  the  church-yard,  and 
one  end  only  connected  with  other  honses ;  a 
circumstance  which,  joined  to  the  three  open 
sides  being,  so  to  say,  glazed— literally  com* 
posed  of  shop-windows,  gives  sn  agreeable 
singularity  to  the  little  dwelling  of  our  fruit- 
erer. By  day  i^  looks  something  like  a  green- 
house, or  rather  like  the  last  of  a  mw  of  stove- 
houses  ;  and  the  resemblance  is  increased  by 
the  contents  of  the  shop-windows,  consisting 
of  large  piled-up  plates  of  every  fruit  in  sea- 
son, interspersed  with  certain  pots  of  plants 
which,  in  that  kind  of  atmosphere,  never  blow, 
— outlandish  plants,  names  unknown,  whose 
green,  fleshy,  regular  leaves,  have  a  sort  of 
fruity-look  with  them,  seem  as  if  intended  to 
be  eaten,  and  assort  wonderfully  well  with 
the  shaddocks,  dates,  cocoa-nuts,  pine-apples, 
and  other  rare  and  foreign  fruits,  amongst 
which  they  stand.  By  night  it  has  the  air  of 
a  Chinese  lantern,  all  light  and  colour ;  and 
whether  by  night  or  by  day,  during  full  eight 
months  of  the  year,  that  ever-open  door  sends 
forth  the  odonra  of  countless  chests  of  oranges, 
with  which,  above  all  other  productions  of  the 
earth,  the  little  shop  is  filled,  and  which  comes 
steaming  across  the  pavement  like  a  perfume. 

I  have  an  exceeding  affection  for  oranges 
and  the  smell  of  oranges  in  everj  shape :  the 
leaf,  the  flower,  the  whole  flowering  tree,  with 
its  exquisite  elegance,*  its  rare  union  of  rich- 
ness and  delicacy,  and  its  aristocratic  searoity 
and  unwillingness  to  blossom,  or  even  to  grow 
in  this  climate,  without  light  and  heat,  and 
shelter  and  air,  and  all  the  appliances  which 
its  sweetness  and  beau^  so  well  deserve.  I 
even  love  that  half-evergreen,  flexible  honey- 

*So  elegant  ie  it,  that  the  very  asM)cialioo  oooneet- 
ed  with  it  will  lonietiines  confer  a  srace  not  its  own. 
For  inftance.  an  indiflerent  play  called  Elvira,  taken 
from  the  Spanish  10016  two  hundred  years  ago  by 
George  Digby,  E!arl  of  Bristol,  is  really  made  tasteful 
bf  the  scene  tMiog  hud  partly  amonicaf  the  orange- 

?:rovea  of  a  Spanish  garden,  and  partly  in  the  **  per- 
iiming  room,  a  hall,  or  laboratory,  where  the  flowers 
were  distilled,  and  in  which  the  mistress  sets  one  of 
her  attendants,  a  lady  in  disguise,  the  pretty  task  of 
gathering  and  changing  the  flowers.  No  one  can 
conceive  the  eflect  of  this  tasteful  fixing  of  the  aoene, 
in  heightening  and  ennobling  the  femiue  characters. 
Our  own  green-houses  were  originally  built  fi>r  ten« 
(ler  evergreens,  chiefly  oranges  and  mVrtlea ;  and  an 
orangery  is  still  one  of  the  rareat  ana  roost  elegant 
appurtenances  to  a  great  house.    Some  of  mv  nap- 

Geat  days  were  s|>ent  in  that  belon^ng  to  Belford 
bnor-houae,  looking  out  from  amid  omnge-treea, 
aeoond  only  to  those  at  Hampton  Court,  on  gay 
floweis,  green  traea,  and  a  bright  river,  in  the  aonny 
moDth  or  June^  and  eiooying  sods^  wocthy  of  this 
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suckle,  with  the  lonff  wreaths  of  flowers, 
which  does  condescend  to  spread  and  floartsh, 
and  even  to  blow  for  half  the  year,  all  the 
better,  because  its  fragrance  approaches  nearer 
to  that  of  the  orange  blossom  than  any  other 
that  I  know :  and  the  golden  fruit  with  its 
golden  rind,  I  have  lov^  both  for  the  scent 
and  the  taste  from  the  day  when  a  tottering 
child,  laughing  and  reaching  after  the  prize 
which  I  had  scarcely  words  enough  to  ask  for, 
it  was  doled  out  to  me  in  quarters,  through 
the  time  when,  a  little  older,  I  was  promoted 
t6  the  possession  of  half  an  orange  to  my  own 
share,  and  that  still  prouder  hour  when  I  at- 
tained the  object  of  my  ambiiion,  and  bad  a 
whole  orange  to  do  what  I  liked  with,  up  to 
this  very  now,  when,  if  oranges  were  still 
things  to  sigh  for,  I  have  only  to  send  to  Mrs. 
Hollis's  shop,  and  receive  m  return  for  one 
shilling,  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  more 
of  the  golden  fruit  than  I  know  what  to  do 
with.  Every  body  has  gone  through  this 
chapter  of  the  growth  and  vanity  of  human 
wishes^has  longed  for  the  fruit,  not  only  for 
its  own  sweetness,  but  as  a  mark  of  property 
and  power  which  vanish  when  possessed  «- 
great  to  the  child,  to  the  woman  nothing. 
But  I  still  love  oranges  better  and  care  for 
them  more  than  grown  people  usually  do,  and 
above  all  things  I  like  the  smell ;  the  rather, 
perhaps,  that  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  days 
when,  at  school  in  London,  I  used  to  go  to  the 
play  so  often,'  and  always  found  the  house 
scented  with  the  quantity  of  orange-peel,  in 
the  pit,  so  that  to  this  hour  that  particular 
fragrance  brings  John  Kemble  to  my  recollec- 
tion. I  certainly  like  it  the  better  on  that  ac- 
count, and  as  certainly,  although  few  persons 
can  be  less  like  the  great  tragedian— -glorious 
John ! — as  certainly  I  like  it  none  the  worse 
for  recalling  to  my  mind,  my  friend  Mrs.  Mol- 
lis.* 

As  long  as  I  can  recollect,  Mrs.  Hollis  has 
been  the  inhabitant  of  this  grand  dep6t  of 
choice  fruits,  the  inmate  not  so  much  of  the 
house  as  the  shop.  I  never  saw  her  out  of 
that  well-glazed  apartment,  or  heard  of  any 
one  that  did,  nor  did  I  ever  see  the  shop  with- 
out her.  She  was  as  much  a  fixture  there  as 
one  of  her  flowerless  plants,  and  seemed  as 
little  subject  to  change  or  decay  in  her  own 
person.  From  seven  o'clock,  when  it  was 
opened,  till  nine,  when  the  shutters  were 
closed,  there  she  sat  in  one  place,  from  whence 
she  seldom  stirred,  a  chair  behind  the  right- 
hand  counter,  where  she  could  conveniently 
reach  her  most  tempting  merchandise,  and 
hold  discourse  with  her  friends  and  customers, 
(terms  which  in  her  case  were  nearly  synony- 
mous,) even  although  they  advanced  no  nearer 


*  My  friend.  Mr.  Jerroid,  hsu  added  atill  another 
theatrical  awociation  by  hit  iniroiuible  creation  of 
Orange  MoU— a  pleasant  eitravagaoce  worthy  of 
Middleton. 


towards  the  sanctum  than  the  step  at  th«  door. 
There  she  has  presided,  the  very  priestMs  of 
that  temple  of  Pomona,  for  more  years  than  I 
can  well  reckon,— from  her  youth  (if  ever  she 
were  young,)  to  now,  when,  although  far  from 
looking  so,  she  must,  1  suppose,  according'  to 
the  register,  be  accounted  old.  What  can 
have  preserved  her  in  this  rigorous  fresh oess^ 
unless  it  be  the  aroma  of  the  oranges,  nobody 
can  tell.  There  she  sits,  a  tall,  stout,  square, 
upright  figure,  surmounteid  by  a  pleasant  comp- 
ly face,  eyes  as  black  as  a  sloe,  cheeks  as 
round  as  an  apple,  and  a  complexion  as  ruddy 
as  a  peach,  as  fine  a  specimen  of  a  healthy, 
hearty  English  tradeswoman,  the  feminine  of 
*' John  Bull,*'  aa  one  would  desire  to  see  on  a 
summer  day. 

One  circumstance  which  has  probably  eon- 
tributed  not  a  little  to  that  want  of  change  in 
her  appearance,  which  makes  people  who 
have  been  away  from  Bel  ford  for  twenty  years 
or  more  declare,  that  every  thing  was  altered 
except  Mrs.  Hollis,  but  that  she  and  her  shop 
were  as  if  they  had  left  it  only  yesterday,  is 
undoubtedly  her  singular  adherence  to  one 
style  of  dress— a  style  which  in  her  youth 
must  have  had  the  enect  of  making  her  look 
old,  but  which  now,  at  a  more  advanced  period 
of  life,  suits  her  exactly.  Her  costume  is 
very  neat,  and,  as  it  never  can  hare  been  at 
any  time  fashionable,  has  the  great  advantage 
of  never  looking  old-fashioned.  Fancy  a  dark 
gown,  the  sleeves  reaching  just  below  the 
elbow,  cotton  in  summer,  stuff  or  merino  to 
winter,  with  dark  mittens  to  meet  the  sleeves ; 
a  white  double  muslin  handkerchief  outside  of 
the  gown,  and  a  handsome  shawl  over  that, 
pinned  so  as  not  to  meet  in  front ;  a  white 
apron,  a  muslin  cap  with  a  highieh  formal 
crown,  a  plaited  muslin  border  trimmed  with 
narrow  edging,  (I  dare  say  she  never  wore 
such  a  gewgaw  as  a  bit  of  net  in  her  life,)  a 
plaited  chinnum  to  match  fastened  to  the  cap 
at  either  ear,  and  a  bit  of  sober-coloured  satin 
riband  pinned  round  withont  bow  or  any  other 
accompaniment;  imagine  all  this  delicately 
neat  and  clean,  and  you  will  have  some  notion 
of  Mrs.  Hollis.  There  is  a  spice  of  eoquetrv 
in  this  costume — at  least,  there  would  be,  if 
adopted  with  malice  prepense,  it  is  so  becom- 
ing. But  as  she  is,  probably,  wholly  unooo* 
acious  of  its  peculiar  allurement,  she  has  the 
advantage  without  the  sin,  the  charm  *«  with- 
out the  illness  should  attend  it.** 

Nobody  that  knew  Mrs.  Hollis  would  sus- 
pect her  of  coquetry,  or  of  any  thimg  implying 
design  or  contrivance  of  any  sort.  She  was  a 
thoroughly  plain  and  simple-minded  woman, 
honest  and  open  in  worn  and  deed,  with  an 
uncompromising  freedom  of  speech,  and  a  di- 
rectness and  singleness  of  purpose,  which  an- 
swer better,  even  as  regards  worldly  proe- 
perity,  than  the  cunning  or  the  cautious  would 
allow  themselves  to  believe.  There  was  not 
a  bolder  talker  in  all  Belford  than  Mrs,  Hollist 
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who  8SW  in  the  course  of  the  day  people  of  nil 
lanks,  from  my  lord  in  his  coronet  carrtasre,  to 
the  little  hoys  who  came  for  ha'portbs  or 
penn'orths  of  inferior  froits  (jndiciously  pre- 
ferringr  the  liberality  and  civility  of  a  ^reat 
shop  to  the  cheatery  and  insolence  of  the  infe- 
rior chapwomaD,  who  makes  money  by  the 
poor  rnchins,  and  snubs  them  all  the  while:) 
from  the  county  member's  wife  to  the  milk- 
woman's  daughter,  erery  body  dealt  with 
Mrs.  Hollis,  and  with  all  of  them  did  Mrs. 
Uollis  chat  with  a  mixture  of  good-humour 
and  good  spirits,  of  perfect  ease  and  perfect 
respectfulness,  which  made  her  one  of  the 
most  popular  personages  in  the  town.  As  a 
gossip  she  was  incomparable.  She  knew 
every  body  and  every  thing,  and  every  thing 
about  everr  body ;  her  reports,  like  her  plums, 
had  the  bioom  on  them,  and  she  would  as 
much  have  scorned  to  palm  upon  you  an  old 
piece  of  scandal  as  to  send  you  strawberries 
that  had  been  two  days  gathered.  Moreover, 
considering  the  vast  quantity  of  chitrchat  of 
which  she  was  the  channel,  (for  it  was  com- 
puted that  the  whole  gossip  of  Belford  passed 
through  her  shop  once  in  four-and-twenty 
hours,  like  the  blood  through  the  heart,)  it 
was  reaJIy  astonishing  how  authentic,  on  the 
whole,  her  intelligence  was;  mistakes  and 
mis-statements  of  course  there  were,  and  a 
plentiful  quantity  of  exaggeration;  but  of  ac- 
tual falsehood  there  was  comparatively  little, 
and  of  truth,  or  of  what  apuroached  to  truth, 
positively  much.  If  one  told  a  piece  of  news 
oat  of  Mrs.  HoUis's  shop,  it  was  almost  an 
even  wager  that  it  was  substantially  correct. 
And  of  what  other  gossip-shop  can  one  say  so 
much! 

Chtt'chat,  however,  eminently  as  she  ex- 
celled in  it,  was  not  the  sort  of  discourse 
which  our  good  fruiterer  preferred.  Her  taste 
lay  io  higher  topics.  She  was  a  keen  politi- 
cian, a  zealous  partisan,  a  red-hot  reformer, 
and  to  declaim  against  taxes  and  tories,  and 

EooT-ratee  and  ministers— subjects  which  she 
andled  as  familiarly  as  her  pippins — was  the 
favourite  pastime  of  our  fruiterer.  Friend  or 
foe  made  little  diflerence  with  this  free-spoken 
lady,  except  that  perhaps  she  preferred  the 
piouancy  of  a  good-humoured  skirmish  with  a 
political  adversary  to  the  flatness  of  an  agre^ 
menl  with  a  political  ally;  and  it  is  saying  not 
a  little  for  tory  good-humour,  that  her  antago- 
nists listened  and  laughed,  and  bought  ner 
grapes  and  oranges  jnst  as  quietly  after  a  dia- 
tribe of  her  fashion  as  before.  I  rather  think 
that  they  liked  her  oratory  better  than  the 
whigs  did — it  amused  them.* 

*  As  an  illottrBiion  both  of  her  panion  for  poHtics, 
end  of  the  way  io  which  one  is  oneself  powcMcd  by 
the  aubiecl  that  happens  to  be  the  point  of  interest  at 
Ute  niofnent,  I  cannot  help  relating  an  equivoque 
which  occurred  between  Mrs.  Hollis  and  niytelC  I 
had  been  to  London  on  theatrical  biviioesB,  and  called 
al  the  ahop  a  day  or  two  after  ny  return,  and  our  little 


A  contested  election  turns  her  and  her  shop 
topsy-turvy.  One  wonders  how  she  lives 
through  the  excitement,  and  how  she  contriyes 
to  obtain  and  exhibit  the  state  of  the  poll  al* 
most  as  it  seems  before  the  candidates  them- 
selves can  know  the  numbers.  It  even  puts 
her  sober-suited  attire  out  of  countenance. 
Green  and  orange  being  the  colours  of  her 
party,  she  puts  on  two  cockades  of  that  livery, 
which  suit  as  ill  with  her  costume  as  they 
would  with  that  of  a  Quaker ;  she  hoists  a  gay 
flag  at  her  door,  and  sticks  her  shop  all  over 
with  oranges  and  laurel-leaves,  so  that  it  vies 
in  decoration  with  the  member's  chair ;  and  in 
return  for  this  devotion,  the  band  at  an  elec- 
tion time,  make  a  halt  of  unusual  duration  be- 
fore her  door,  (to  the  great  inconyenience  of 
the  innumerable  stage-coaches  and  other  ye- 
hicles  which  pass  that  well-frequented  comer, 
which  by  the  way  is  the  high  road  to  Lon- 
don,) and  the  mob,  especially  that  part  of  it 
which  consists  of  little  boys'  «nd  giris,  with 
an  eye  to  a  dole  of  nuts  or  cherries,  bestow 
upon  her  almost  as  many  cheers  as  they  would 
inflict  upon  the  candidate  himself. 

At  these  times,  Mr.  Hollis  (for  there  was 
such  a  personage,  short  and  thick,  and  very 
civil)  uaed  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  shop, 
and  to  show  his  adhesion  to  the  cause  by  gir- 
ing  a  plumper  to  its  champion ;  on  other  occa- 
sions he  was  seldom  visible,  having  an  exten- 
sive market-garden  to  manage  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  town,  and  being  for  the  most  part  en- 
gaged in  trotting  to  and  fro  between  Mount 
Pleaaant  and  the  Church-yard  corner,  the  faith- 
ful reporter  of  his  wife's  messages  and  orders. 
As  you  might  be  certain  at  any  given  hour  to 
find  Mrs.  Hollis  at  her  post  behind  the  counter 
—  for  little  as  she  looked  like  a  person  who 
lived  without  eating,  she  never  seemed  to  re- 
tire for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  breakfast  or 
dinner,  and  even  managed  to  talk  scandal 
without  its  usual  accompaniment  of  tea — so 
sure  were  you  to  see  her  quiet  steady  husband 
(one  of  the  best-natured  and  honestest  men  in 
the  place)  on  the  full  trot  from  the  garden  to 
the  shop,  or  the  shop  to  the  garden,  with  a 
huge  fruit-basket  on  one  arm,  and  bis  little 
grand-daughter,  Patty,  on  the  other. 

Patty  Hollis  was  the  only  daughter  of  our 

marketing  behfir  transacted,  and  civil  inquiries  as  to 
the  health  of  the  family  made  and  answered,  I  was 
going  away,  when  Mrs.  HoUis  stopped  me  by  asking, 
■*how  they  were  getting  on  at  the  two  great  hooaes 
in  London  V  **  Badly  enough,  I  am  afraid,  Mn.  Hol- 
lis," said  I.  •*  No  doubt,  nuTam,*'  responded  the  lady 
of  the  orange-shop;  "  but  what  can  be  expected  from 
such  management  f  Just  then  fresh  customers  ei^ 
tered.  and  I  walked  off;  wondering  what  Mia.  HoUis 
could  have  heard  of  Dniry  Lane  and  Covent  Garden, 
and  their  respective  mismanagements,  and  how  she 
came  to  know  that  I  had  been  tossing  in  those  tioo- 
bled  watefs,  when  all  on  a  sndden  it  oeeurred  to  me^ 
that  strange  as  it  seemed  ibr  people  to  talk  to  me  of 
politics,  she  most  have  meant  the  Houses  of  Loids  and 
Uommona.    And  so  she  did. 
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good  fraiterare*  only  son;  and  her  parents 
havins  died  in  her  infancy,  she  had  been  reared 
with  the  tenderness  which  is  nsually  bestowed 
on  the  only  remaining  scion  of  a  virtaons  and 
happy  family  in  that  ranlc  of  life.  Her  grand- 
fatner  especially  idolized  her;  made  her  the 
constant  companion  of  his  many  walks  to  the 
garden  on  the  side  of  Mount  Pleasant,  and  in- 
stalled her,  before  she  was  twelve  years  of 
age,  leader  of  the  fruit-pickers,  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  gardeners :  offices  in  whicn  she 
80  conducted  herself  as  to  give  equal  satisfac- 
tion to  the  governors  and  the  governed,  the 
prince  and  the  people.  Never  was  vice-queen 
more  popular,  or  more  fortunate,  both  in  her 
subjects  and  her  territory. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  pret- 
tier piece  of  ground  than  this  market-garden, 
with  its  steep  slopes  and  romantic  hollows, 
its  groves  of  fruit-trees,  its  thickets  of  berry- 
bushes,  and  its  carpets  of  strawberries.  Quite 
shut  out  froth  the  town  by  the  sudden  and  pre- 
cipitous rise  of  the  hill,  it  opened  to  a  charm- 
ing view  of  the  Kennet,  winding  through  green 
meadows,  and  formed,  in  itself,  with  its  troop 
of  active  labourers,  men,  women,  and  girls,  a 
scene  of  great  animation ;  and  during  the  time 
of  the  pearly  pear-blossom,  the  snowy  cherry, 
and  the  rosy  apple-blossom,  and,  again,  in  the 
fruit  season,  (for,  next  to  flowers,  fruit  is  the 
prettiest  of  all  things,]  a  scene  of  great  beauty. 
There  was  one  barberry-bush,  standing  by  it- 
self, on  the  top  of  a  knoll  of  strawberries, 
which  was  really  a  picture. 

But  by  far  the  most  beautiful  part  of  that 

fleasant  scene,  was  the  young  fruit-gatherer, 
^atty  Hollis.  Her  complexion,  a  deep  rich 
brown,  with  lips  like  the  fruit  of  her  favourite 
barberry-tree,  and  cheeks  coloured  like  damask 
roses,  suited  her  occupation.  It  had  a  sweet 
minninefs  that  might  have  beseemed  a  vinta- 
{rer,  and  harmonized  excellently  with  the  rich 
tints  of  the  cherries  and  currants  with  which 
her  baskets  were  so  often  over-brimmed.  She 
had,  too,  the  clear  black  eye,  with  its  long 
lashes,  and  the  dark  and  glossy  hair,  which 
give  such  brightness  to  a  brown  beauty.  But 
the  real  charm  of  her  countenance  was  its  ex- 
pression. The  smiles,  the  dimples — the  look 
of  sweetness,  of  innocence,  of  perfect  content, 
which  had  been  delightful  to  look  upon  as  a 
child,  were  still  more  delightful,  because  so 
much  more  rare,  as  she  advanced  towards  wo- 
manhood. They  seemed,  and  they  were,  the 
result  of  a  character  eoually  charming,  frank, 
gentle,  affectionate,  and  gay. 
^  When  about  seventeen,  this  youthful  hap- 
piness, almost  too  bright  to  last,  was  over- 
clouded by  a  great  misfortune — the  death  of 
her  kind  grandfather.  Poor  Patty's  grateful 
heart  was  almost  broken.  She  had  lost  one 
who  had  loved  her  better  than  he  had  loved 
any  thing  in  the  worid,  or  all  the  world  put 
together ;  and  she  felt  (as  every  body  does  feel 
on  such  an  occasion,  though  with  far  less  cause 


than  most  of  us,)  that  her  own  duty  and  affec- 
tion had  never  been  half  what  his  u>ndnesa  for 
her  deserved, — that  she  had  lost  her  truest  and 
most  partial  friend,  and  that  she  should  never 
be  happy  again.  So  deep  was  her  affliction, 
that  Mrs.  Hollis,  herself  much  grieved,  was 
obliged  to  throw  aside  her  own  sorrow  to 
comfort  her.  It  was  no  comfort,  but  seemed 
rather  an  accession  of  pain,  to  find  that  she 
was  what,  considering  her  station,  might  be 
called  an  heiress,— that  she  would  be  entitled 
to  some  hundreds  on  her  marriage  or  her 
coming  of  age,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  pro- 
perty (accumulated  by  honest  industry  and  a 
watchful,  but  not  mean,  frugality)  was  secured 
to  her  after  the  death  of  her  grandmother. 

The  trustees  to  the  property  and  executors 
of  the  will,  who  were  also  joined  with  Mrs. 
Hollis  in  the  guardianship  of  her  grand- 
daughter, were  our  old  friend  Stephen  I^ne, 
his  near  neighbour  and  political  ally,  and 
another  intimate  acquaintance,  who,  although 
no  politician,  was  a  person  of  great  and  oe- 
served  influence  with  alt  those  of  his  own 
rank  who  had  come  in  contact  with  his  acute- 
ness  and  probity. 

Andrew  Graham*  was  a  Scotch  gardener, 
and  one  of  the  very  best  speoimens  of  a  class 
which  unites,  in  a  remarkaole  degree,  honesty, 
sobriety,  shrewdness,  and  information.  An- 
drew had  superadded  to  his  northern  education, 
and  an  apprenticeship  to  a  duke's  gardener, 
the  experience  of  eight  years  passed  as  fore- 
man in  one  of  the  great  nurseries  near  Lon- 
don :  so  that  his  idiom,  if  not  his  accent,| 
was  almost  entirely  Anglicised ;  and  when  he 
came  to  Belford  to  superintend  the  garden 
and  hothouses  of  a  very  kind  and  very  intel- 
ligent gentleman,  who  preferred  spending  the 

*0f  a  northern  clan,  I  fancy — not  one  of  those 
Grahiuin  of  the  **  land  debeteaDle,**  to  whom  I  liive 
the  honour  of  being  distantly  ivlated,  and  of  whom 
the  Great  Minatrel  telli,  thai  they  stole  with  a  land- 
able  impartiality  from  both  tides  oflhe  bolder.  Speak- 
ing of  the  old  harper,  Albert  Grerae,&r  Walter  says, 

•*  Well  friended,  too,  this  hardy  kin, 
Whoever  lost,  were  sure  to  win; 
They  sought  the  beeves  that  made  their  broth 
In  ^tland  and  in  England  both." 

Lay  cftke  Lui  JSn^neL 

t  The  accent  is  not  so  easily  got  quit  oC  A  trae* 
bom  Scot  rarely  loses  that  mark  of  his  counliy,  let 
him  live  ever  so  long  on  this  sido  of  the  Tweed ;  and 
even  a  Southern  sometimee  finds  it  aoooer  learned 
than  unlearned.  A  gardener  of  my  acqoaintaneew 
the  head  man  in  a  neighbouring  ottnery^^rMnd. 
who  spoke  as  good  Scotch  as  heart  could  dceire,  and 
was  onivenaliy  knovi'n  among  the  fVeqaenteisoirths 
garden  fay  the  title  of  the  **  Sootchnan.'*  happved 
not  only  to  have  been  bom  in  Hertfonlshtis.  bat 
never  to  have  travelled  farther  north  than  that  oooii- 
tv.  He  had  worked  under  a  gaidener  Trom  Abei^ 
fieen.  and  had  picked  tip  the  cttaleet  Some  peo^ 
do  catch  peculiarities  of  tone.  I  myaelfonoe  relumed 
from  a  visit  to  Northomberland.  speaUng  the  Doric 
of  Tynedale  like  a  native,  and,  m>m  tove  of "  the 
north  oonntrie,"  was  really  sony  when  I  kat  the 
pretty  imperfectuja. 
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Boperflnities  of  a  large  income  on  horttcultoral 
pnnuits,  rather  than  in  showier  and  less  ele- 
gant ways,  be  brought  into  the  town  as  long 
m  head  and  as  soand  a  heart  as  could  be  found 
in  the  country.  To  Mr.  Hollis  (who  had  him- 
aelf  began  life  as  a  gentlexnan'a  gardener,  and 
who  thoroaghly  lor^  his  art)  his  society  was 
ezceedin^W  welcome;  and  be  judged,  and 
judged  nghtly,  that  to  no  one  could  he  more 
safely  coiUide  the  important  trust  of  advising 
and  protecting  two  comparatiTely  helpless 
femalea,  than  to  the  two  friends  whom  he  had 
chosen. 

Andrew  ▼indicated  his  good  opinion  by  ad- 
vising Mrs.  Hollis  to  resign  the  garden  (which 
was  held  on  lease  of  our  other  eood  friend, 
Mr.  Howard,)  dispose  of  the  snop  (which 
was  her  own,)  take  a  small  house  in  the  sub- 
urbs, and  live  on  her  property ;  and  he  urged 
this  the  rather  as  he  suspected  her  foreman  of 

f»aying  frequent  visits  to  a  certain  beer-house, 
ately  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  bearing  the  insidious 
sign  of  *^  The  Jolly  Gardener  ;'*  and  because, 
as  be  observed,  **when  an  Englishman  turned 
of  fiAy  once  takes  to  the  national  vice  of  tip- 
pHne,  you  may  as  well  look  to  raise  pine- 
apples from  cabbage-stocks,  as  expect  him  to 
amend.  He  ^11  go  to  the  Jolly  Gardener,  and 
the  rest  of  the  lads  will  follow  him,  and  the 
garden  may  take  care  of  itself.  Part  with 
the  whole  concern,  my  good  lady,  and  ye  are 
safe— keep  it,  and  ye '11  be  cheated.'* 

Now  this  was  good  advice;  and  it  had  the 
naual  fate  of  goon  advice,  in  being  instantly 
and  somewhat  scornfully  rejected.  Mrs.  Hol- 
lis had  a  hiffh  opinion  of  her  foreman,  and 
could  not  and  would  not  live  out  of  her  shop ; 
and  as  even  Patty  pleaded  for  the  garden, 
though  she  intimatea  some  suspicion  of  its 
manager,  the  whole  concern  remained  in  statu 
^uo  t  and  Andrew,  when  he  saw  the  smiles 
return  to  her  lips,  and  the  bloom  to  her  cheeks, 
and  found  how  much  her  health  and  happiness 
depended  on  her  spending  her  days  m  the 
open  air,  and  in  the  employments  she  loved, 
ceased  to  regret  that  his  counsel  had  not  been 
followed,  more  especially  as  the  head-man, 
having  more  than  verified  his  prediction,  had 
been  discharged,  and  replaced,  according  to 
bis  recommendation,  by  a  young  and  clever 
labourer  in  the  garden. 

Sooner  than  Patty  had  thought  it  possible, 
her  cheerfulness  came  back  to  her ;  she  half 
Jived  at  Mount  Pleasant,  did  all  she  could  to 
assist  the  new  bead-man,  who,  although  mere- 
ly a  self-taught  lad  of  the  neighbourhood,  did 
honour  to  Andrew's  discrimination,  and  was 
beginning  to  discover  (the  god  of  love  only 
knows  how)  that  to  be,  in  a  small  way,  an 
heiress  was  no  iosuoportable  misfortune,  when 
a  vexation  arising  from  that  very  cause  almost 
made  her  wish  herself  really  the  "  wild  wan- 
derinff  gipsy  *^  which  her  poor  grandfather  had 
delighted  to  call  her. 


The  calamity  in  question  was  no  trifle. 
Poor  Patty  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
courted  by  Mr.  Samuel  Vicars,  hair-dresser 
and  perfumer,  in  Bristol-street ;  and,  to  add 
to  the  trial,  the  suitor  was  the  especial  favour- 
ite of  her  grandmother,  and  bis  addresses  were 
supported  by  all  her  influence  and  authority. 

Mr.  Samuel  Vicars  was  one  of  those  busy- 
bodies  who  are  the  pests  of  a  country  town. 
To  be  a  gossip  is  perhaps  permitted  to  the 
craft,  as  inheritors  of  those  old  privileged  dis- 
seminators of  news  and  scandal,  the  almost 
extinct  race  of  barber^ ;  but  to  be  so  tittle-tat- 
tling, so  mischief-making,  and  so  malicious 
as  Mr.  Samuel  Vicars,  is  not  allowed  to  any 
body;  and  the  universal  ill-will  which  such 
a  style  of  conversation  indicates  is  pretty  cer- 
tain to  be  returned  in  kind.  Accordingly,  the 
young  gentleman  had  contrived  to  gather 
around  himself  as  comfortable  a  mixture  of 
contempt  and  hatred  as  one  would  desire  to 
see  on  a  summer's  day. 

It  was  a  little,  pert,  dapper  personage,  as 
slight  and  flimsy  as  his  white  apron  or  his 
linen  jacket,  with  a  face  in  which  all  that  was 
not  curl  and  whisker  was  simper  and  smirk, 
a  aharp  conceited  voice,  and  a  fluency,  which 
as  it  might  be  accounted  a  main  cause  of  the 
thousand  and  one  scrapes  into  which  he  was 
perpetuallv  getting,  was  almost  as  unlucky 
for  himself  as  for  his  hearers.  He  buzzed 
about  one  like  a  gnat,  all  noise  and  stin^  and 
motion,  and  one  wondered,  as  one  does  m  the 
case  of  that  impertinent  insect,  how  any  thing 
so  insignificant  could  be  so  troublesome. 

Besides  the  innumerable  private  quarrels 
into  which  his  ^nius  for  **  evil-speakinsr,  ]y. 
ing,  and  slandering,"  could  not  fail  to  bring 
him,— quarrels  the  less  easily  settled,  because 
having  a  genuine  love  of  litigation,  an  actual 
passion  for  the  importance  and  excitement  of 
a  law-suit,  he  courted  an  action  for  damages, 
in  which  he  could  figure  as  defendant  on  the 
one  hand,  and  blessed  his  stars  for  a  horse- 
whipping, in  which  he  shone  as  plaintiflf,  on 
the  other;  besides  these  private  disputes,  he 
engaged  with  the  most  fiery  zeal  and  the 
fiercest  activity  in  all  the  public  squabbles  of 
the  place,  and  being  unhappily,  as  Stephen 
Lane  used  to  observe,  of  kis  party,  and  a  par- 
tisan whom  it  was  morally  impossible  to  keep 
quiet,  contrived  to  be  a  greater  thorn  in  the 
side  of  our  worthy  friend  than  all  his  oppo- 
nents put  together.  Woe  to  the  cause  which 
he  advocated !  The  plainest  case  came  out 
one  mass  of  confusion  from  the  curious  infe- 
licity of  his  statements,  and  right  seemed 
wrong  when  seen  through  the  misty  medium 
of  his  astounding  and  confounding  verbiage. 
Stephen's  contempt  for  his  adherent's  orations 
was  pretty  much  such  as  a  stanch  old  hound, 
might  evince,  when  some  youn^  dog,  the  bab- 
bler of  the  pack,  begins  to  give  tongue ;-» 
'*  But,  dang  it,"  cried  the  goml  butcher,  *^  he 
brings   the  caase  into  contempt  too!     It's 
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enough  to  make  a  man  sell  himself  for  a 
slave,'*  added  the  poor  patriot,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  weariness  and  indignation,  ^*to  hear  that 
chap  jabber  for  three  hours  about  freedom. 
Ana  the  whole  world  can't  stop  him.  If  he 
would  but  rat  now !"  exclaimea  the  ex-butch- 
er. And,  doubtless,  Samuel  would  have  rat« 
ted,  if  any  body  would  have  made  it  worth 
his  while ;  but  the  other  party  knew  the  value 
of  such  an  opponent,  and  wisely  left  him  in 
the  ranks  of  opposition,  to  serve  their  cause 
by  speaking  against  it;  so  Mr,  Samuel  Vicars 
continued  a  Reformer. 

It  was  this  circumstance  that  first  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Hollis,  who, 
herself  a  perfectly  honest  and  true-hearted 
woman,  took  for  granted  that  Samuel  was  ve- 
racious and  single-minded  as  herself,  believed 
all  his  puffs  of  his  own  speeches,  and  got 
nearer  to  thinking  him,  what  he  thought  him- 
self, a  very  clever  fellow,  than  any  other  per- 
son whom  he  had  ever  honoured  by  his  ac- 
quaintance. Besides  the  political  sympathy, 
they  had  one  grand  tie  in  a  common  antipathy. 
A  certain  Mrs.  Deborah  Dean,  long  a  green- 
grocer in  the  Butts,  and  even  then  takinor 
higher  ground  than  Mrs.  Holtis  thought  at  all 
proper,  had  recently  entered  into  partnership 
with  a  nursery-man,  and  had  opened  a  mag- 
nificent store  for  seeds,  plants,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables, in  Queen-street;  and,  although  the  in- 
creasing size  of  Bel  ford,  and  the  crowded  po- 
pulation of  the  neighbourhood,  were  such  as 
really  demanded  another  shop,  and  that  at  the 
corner  of  the  church-yard  continued  to  have 
even  more  customers  than  its  mistress  could 
well  manage,  yet  she  had  reigned  too  long 
over  all  the  fruitage  of  the  town  to  *'  bear  a 
sister  near  the  throne;"  and  she  hated  Mrs. 
Deborah  (who,  besides,  was  a  '^blue")  with 
a  hatred  truly  feminine— hot,  angry,  and  abus- 
ive ;  and  the  offending  party  being,  as  it  hap- 
pened, a  mild,  civil,  unoffending  woman,  poor 
Mrs.  Hollis  had  had  the  misfortune  to  find 
nobody  ready  to  join  in  speakinef  ill  of  her, 
until  she  encountered  Samuel  Vicars,  who 
poured  the  whole  force  of  his  vituperative 
eloquence  on  the  unfortunate  dame.  Now, 
Samuel,  who  had  had  some  pecuniary  deal- 
ings with  her  whilst  she  lived  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood— certain  barterings  of  cabbages,  cel- 
ery, carrots,  and  French  beans,  against  combs 
and  tooth-brushes,  and  a  Parisian  front,  which 
had  led  first  to  a  disputed  account,  and  then 
to  the  catastrophe  in  which  he  most  delighted, 
a  law-suit,— was  charmed,  on  his  side,  to  meet 
with  what  seldom  came  in  his  way,  a  sympa- 
thizing listener.  He  called  every  day  to  de- 
scant on  the  dear  subject,  and  feed  Mrs.  Hol- 
lis's  hatred  with  fresh  accounts  of  her  rival's 
insolence  and  prosperity;  and,  in  the  course 
of  his  daily  visits,  it  occurred  to  him  that  she 
was  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  that  he  could 
not  do  a  better  thing  than  to  cast  the  eyes  of 
affeetioR  on  her  pretty  grand-dai:ghter« 


Samuel's  own  affairs  were  exceedingly  in 
want  of  a  rich  wife.  What  with  rannin^ 
af^er  la  chose  pubiique^  and  neglecting  his  own 
affairs,  — what  with  the  friends  that  be  lost 
and  the  enemies  that  he  gained  by  the  use  of 
that  mischievous  weapon,  his  tongue — ^to  sny 
nothing  of  the  many  law-suits  in  which  he 
was  cast,  and  those  scarcely  less  expensiTe 
that  he  won  —  his  concerns  were  in  as  moch 
disorder  as  if  he  had  been  a  lord.  A  hait^ 
dresser's  is,  at  the  best,  a  meagre  basineas, 
especially  in  a  country  town,  and  hU  had  de- 
cUned  so  much,  that  his  one  apprentice,  an 
idle  lad  of  fourteen,  and  the  three  or  four 
painted  figures,  on  which  his  female  wigs 
were  stuck  in  the  windows,  bad  the  large 
showy  shop,  with  its  stoek  of  glittering  trump* 
ery,  pretty  moch  to  themselves;  so  that 
Samuel  began  to  pay  most  assiduous  court, 
not  to  his  fair  intended,^ for,  pretty  girl  aa 
Patty  was,  our  Narcissus  of  the  curling* 
irons  was  far  too  much  enamoured  of  himsdf 
to  dream  of  falling  in  love  with  a  pair  of 
cherry  cheek8,^-but  to  her  grandmother;  and 
having  picked  up  at  the  Jolly  Gardener  cer» 
tain  rumours  of  Mount  Pleasant,  which  he 
related  to  his  patroness  with  much  of  bitter* 
ness  and  exaggeration,  awakened  such  a  tern* 
pest  of  wrath  in  her  bosom,  that  she  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Howard,  giving  him  notice  that 
In  six  months  she  should  relinquish  the  gar- 
den, discharged  her  new  foreman  on  the  spot, 
and  ordered  Patty  to  prepare  to  marry  the 
hairdresser  without  let  or  delay* 

Poor  Patty!  her  only  consolation  was  In 
her  guardians.  Her  first  thought  was  of  An* 
drew,  but  he  was  sure  to  have  the  evil  tidings 
from  another  quarter;  besides,  of  him  there 
could  be  no  doubt ;  her  only  fear  was  of  Ste- 
phen Lane.  So,  as  soon  ss  she  eonld  escape 
from  the  Padrona's  scolding,  and  wipe  tne 
tears  from  her  own  bright  eyes,  she  set  forth 
for  the  great  shop  in  the  Butts. 

*'  Well,  mjr  rosebud !"  said  the  good  buteher, 
kindly  chucking  his  Mr  ward  under  the  chin ; 
**  what 's  the  news  with  you  f  Why,  you  are 
as  great  a  atranger  as  strawberries  at  Christ- 
mas !  I  thought  you  had  taken  root  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  and  never  meant  to  set  foot  in  the 
town  again." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Lane !" — began  poor  Patty,  and 
then  her  courage  failed  her,  and  she  stopped 
suddenly  and  looked  down  abashed ;— **  Oh ! 
Mr.  Lane !" 

''Well,  what's  the  matter  1"  inquired  her 
kind  guardian ;  *'  are  you  going  to  be  married, 
and  come  to  ask  my  consent  I" 

'<  Oh,  Mr.  Lane  I"  again  sighed  PaUy. 

''  Out  with  it,  lass  !  —  never  fear  I"  qaoth 
Stephen. 

'*  Oh,  Mr.  Lane !"  once  more  cried  the  dam- 
sel, stopping  as  if  spell^bonnd,  and  blaahing 
to  her  fingers'  ends. 

>'  Well,  Pattv,  if  yon  can't  speak  to  a  friend 
that  has  dandled  you  in  his  arms,  and  your 
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father  before  yoa,  yotiM  best  send  the  lad  to 
see  what  he  can  say  for  himself.  I  shan't  be 
cruel,  I  promise  yon.  Though  you  might  do 
better  in  the  way  of  money,  I  wooid  rather 
look  to  character.  That 's  what  tells  in  Uie 
long  run^  and  I  like  the  chap." 

*'  Oh,  Mr.  Lane,  God  forbid  !"  exclaimed 
Patty  ;  ^  my  grandmother  wants  me  to  marry 
Samuel  Vicars !" 

^  Sam  Vicars !  the  woman  *8  mad !"  ejacn* 
lated  Stephen. 

*'  She  cannot  be  other  than  demented,"  ob- 
served Andrew,  who  had  jast  entered  the 
shop,  **for  she  has  discharged  William  Reid, 
—  the  steadiest  and  cleverest  lad  that  ever 
came  about  a  garden,  a  lad  who  might  be 
taken  for  a  Scotchman, — ^and  wants  to  marry 
him  Patty  to  a  loon  of  a  hairdresser." 

*^  Whom  any  body  would  take  for  a  French- 
man," interrupted  the  butcher;  and  having 
thus  snnamed  up  the  characters  of  the  two 
rivals  in  a  manner  that  did  honour  no  less  to 
their  warm  feelings  than  to  their  strong  pre- 
judices, the  two  guardians  and  their  fair  ward, 
much  comforted  by  the  turn  the  conversation 
had  taken,  began  to  consult  as  to  their  future 
proceedings. 

"  She  roust  give  up  the  garden,  since  she 
has  given  notice,"  qnoth  Andrew ;  *'  but  that 
won't  much  signify.  This  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  Januarv,  but  Christmas  being  passed, 
the  notice  will  date  only  from  Lady-day,  so 
that  she  *11  keep  it  till  Michaelmas,  and  will 
have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  miss  William 
Reid*8  care  and  skiII,  and  honesty — " 

'*But  poor  W*iUiam,  what  will  become  of 
himV  interposed  his  fair  mistress :  ^*  William 
to  be  turned  away  at  a  day's  warning,  like  a 
drunkard  or  a  thief !     What  will  he  do  ?" 

**  Just  as  a  very  industrious  and  very  clever 
gardener  always  does.  He'll  prosper,  de- 
pend upon  It,  And,  besides,  my  dear,  to  tell 
ye  a  bit  of  a  secret,  your  good  friend  Mr. 
Howard,  who  likes  William  so  well,  has 
given  him  an  acre  and  a  half  of  his  cottage 
allotments,  in  capital  order,  and  partly  stocked, 
which  hs^penea  to  fall  vacant  just  as  it  was 
wanted.  And  you  most  wait  quietly,  my 
bonny  lass,  and  see  what  time  will  do  for  ye. 
William's  three-and-twenty,  and  ye  are  nine- 
teen<— ye  have  along  life  before  ye— wait  and 
see  what '11  torn  up.  Mr.  Howard  is  one  of 
the  best  men  in  the  world,  although  he  has 
the  ill-luck  to  be  a  tory,"  pursued  Andrew, 
with  a  sly  glance  at  Stephen. 

"Never  a  better,  although  he  had  the  ill 
luck  to  be  born  on  the  south  of  the  Tweed," 
responded  Stephen,  returning  the  glance. 

*'  Mr.  Howard  is  your  stanch  friend,"  pur- 
sued Andrew;  **and  as  for  your  grandmother, 
she's  a  good  woman  too, and  will  soon  be  sick 
of  that  jackanapes,  if  she  be  only  left  to  find 
him  out  herself.  So  go  home,  my  bonny  doo, 
and  be  comforted,"  said  the  kind-hearted 
Scotchman,  patting  the  round  cheek  to  which 


the  colour  and  the  dimples  were  returning 
under  the  reviving  influence  of  hope. 

*'  Ay,  get  along  home,  rosebud,"  added  the 
equally  kind  Englishman,  chucking  her  under 
the  chin,  and  giving  her  a  fatherly  kiss,  **  get 
along  home,  for  fear  they  should  miss  you. 
And,  as  to  being  married  to  that  whipper^ 
snapper  with  his  curls  and  his  whiskers,  why, 
if  I  saw  the  slightest  chance  of  such  a  thing, 
I'd  take  him  up  between  my  finger  and  thumb, 
and  pitch  him  up  to  the  top  of  St.  Stephen's 
tower  before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson ! 
Get  along,  rosebud  !  I  *11  not  see  thee  m^e 
unhappy,  I  promise  thee." 

And,  much  consoled  by  these  kind  promises, 
poor  Patty  stole  back  to  the  little  shop  at  the 
comer  of  the  church-yard. 

Tile  winter,  the  spring,  and  the  sutnroer, 
crept  slowly  by,  bringing  with  them  a  gradual 
melioration  of  prospect  to  our  nutbrown  maid. 
Time,  as  Andrew  had  predicted,  had  done 
much  to  sicken  Mrs.  Hollis  of  the  proposed 
alliance.  Her  honest  and  simple  nature,  and 
her,  real  goodness  of  heart,  soon  revolted  at 
his  bitterness  and  malice,  and  enduring  en- 
mities. Her  animosities,  which  vanished 
almost  as  she  gave  them  utterance,  had  no 
sympathy  with  such  eternity  of  hatred.  Even 
her  rival  and  competitor,  Mrs.  Dean,  had  been 
forgiven,  as  soon  as  she  discovered  that  the 
world  (even  the  little  world  of  Belford)  had 
room  enough  for  both,  and  that,  by  adding  the 
superior  sorts  of  vegetables  to  her  stock,  with 
the  very  finest  of  which  she  was  supplied 
through  the  medium  of  Andrew  Graham,  she 
had  even  increased  the  number  of  her  cus- 
tomers and  the  value  of  her  business,  which, 
in  spite  of  her  having  given  notice  of  quitting 
the  garden,  (a  measure  which  Patty  suspected 
her  of  regrretting,)  she  had  determined  to  con- 
tinue. She  was  weary,  too,  of  his  frivolity, 
his  idleness,  and  his  lies,  and  having  taken 
upon  her  to  lecture  him  on  his  several  sins  of 
gadding,  tattling,  meddle-making,  and  so  forth, 
even  intimating  some  distrust  of  his  oratorical 
powers  and  his  political  importance,  Mr. 
Samuel  began  to  be  nearly  as  tired  of  his 
patroness  as  his  patroness  was  of  him;  so 
that,  although  no  formal  breach  had  taken 
place,  Patty  felt  herself  nearly  rid  of  that 
annoyance. 

In  th^  mean  while,  a  new  attraction,  par^ 
ticularly  interesting  to  the  gardening  world, 
had  arisen  in  Belford,  in  the  shape  of  a  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  Nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  monthly  shows  of  priae 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  in  the  splendid 
Town-hall.  All  the  county  attended  them, 
and  our  country  belles  never  showed  to  so 
much  advantage  as  side  by  side  by  their  rivals 
the  flowers,  giving  themselves  up  with  their 
whole  hearts  to  a  delighted  admiration  of  the 
loveliest  productions  of  Nature.  Andrew 
Graham  was  of  course  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful competitors,  and  Mr.  Howard  one  of 
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the  most  tealous  and  intelligent  natrons  of 
the  society,  whilst  even  oar  friend  Stephen 
took  some  concern  in  the  matter,  declaring 
that  good  cabbage  was  no  bad  accompaniment 
to  good  beef,  and  that  all  the  wearers  of  blue 
aprons,  whether  bntcher  or  gardener,  had  a 
claim  to  his  affection — a  classScation  at  which 
Andrew,  who  had  a  high  veneration  for  the 
dignity  of  his  art,  was  not  a  little  scandalized. 
Patt^  from  the  first  had  been  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  whole  plan,  and  Mrs.  Hollis 
had  been  bribed  into  liking  it,  (for  old  people 
do  not  spontaneously  take  to  novelties,  espe- 
crally  in  their  own  pursuits,)  by  the  assurance 
of  Andrew  that  the  choice  fruit  and  Tegetables, 
the  rare  Carolina  beans  and  green  Indian- 
corn — the  peas  and  strawberries  so  very  early 
and  so  Tory  late,  so  large  of  size  and  dfeticate 
of  flavour— -the  lettuces  and  cauliflowers  un- 
matched in  whiteness  and  firmness,  and  a 
certain  new  melon  which  combined  all  the 
merits  of  all  the  melons  hitherto  known, 
came  exclusively  from  one  of  the  prize  ex- 
hibitors of  the  horticultural  meeting,  .and 
should  be  reserved  exclusively  for  her,  if  she 
desired  to  purchase  them.  Farther  Mrs.  Hol- 
lis was  too  discreet  to  inquire.  There  are 
secrets  in  all  trades,  and  none  are  more  de- 
licate than  those  regarding  the  supply  of  a 
great  fruit-shop.  She  knew  that  they  did  not 
come  from  Andrew,  for  his  character  set  sus- 
picion at  defiance;  but  all  his  friends  might 
not  be  equally  scrupulous.  Silence  was 
safest. 

So  much  had  Petty  been  delighted  with  the 
prize-shows,  all  of  which  she  attended,  as 
was  permitted  to  respectable  trades-people  in 
the  afternoon  when  the  gentry  had  returned 
home  to  dinner,  that  she  had  actually  excited 
in  Mrs.  Hollis  a  desire  to  go  with  her,  and  at 
every  meeting  the  expedition  had  been  threat- 
ened, but  had  gone  off,  on  the  score  of  wea- 
ther, or  of  illness,  or  of  business— or,  in  short, 
any  one  of  the  many  excuses  which  people 
who  seldom  go  out  make  to  themselves  to 
avoid  the  exertion,  so  that  the  last  dav  anived 
and  **  Yarrow  "  was  still  "  unvisited."  -  But 
that  it  was  the  last  was  a  powerful  plea  with 
Patty,  whose  importunity,  seconded  by  a 
bright  sunshiny  September  evening,  and  by 
the  ^llantry  of  Mr.  Lane,  who  arrived  dressed 
in  his  best  blue  coat  and  red  waistcoat  on  pur- 

Rose  to  escort  her,  proved  irresistible;  and 
Irs.  Hollis,  leaving  the  shop  in  charge  of  a 
trusty  maid-servant,  an  alert  shopboy,  and  a 
sedate  and  civil  neighbour,  (a  sort  of  triple 
guardianship  which  she  considered  necessary 
to  supply  her  own  single  presence,)  gave  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Bel  ford  the  great  and  un- 
precedented novelty  of  seeing  her  in  the 
streets  on  a  week-day.  The  people  of  Thibet 
would  hardly  be  more  astonished  at  the  sight 
of  the  Dalai  Lama. 

On  reaching  the  Town-hall,  she  was  struck 
even  as  much  as  she  intended  to  be  with  the 


fragrance  and  beauty  of  the  hothouse  plants, 
the  pines,  grapes,  peaches,  and  jars  of  lowers 
fVom  the  garaens  of  the  gentlemen^e  seats  in 
the  neighbourhood,  shown  as  they  were  with 
ail  the  advantages  of  tasteful  arrangement 
and  the  magical  effect  of  the  evening  light. 
^What  a  many  flowers  have  been  invented 
since  I  was  young  !**  was  her  natural  thonght, 
clothed  in  the  very  words  in  which  it  passed 
through  her  mind. 

She  turned,  however,  from  the  long  rows  in 
which  the  contributions  df  the  members  had 
been  piled,  to  some  smaller  tables  at  the  top 
of  the  room,  filled  with  the  productions  of 
cottage  exhibitors.  One  of  these  standing  a 
little  apart  was  nnderstood  to  be  appropriated  | 
to  an  mdividual  of  this  description^  a  half-j 
taught  labourer  tilling  his  own  spot  of  gronndv 
who  had  never  in  his  life  worked  in  any  thing 
beyond  a  common  market-garden,  but  who 
had  won  almost  every  prize  for  which  he  had 
contended— had  snatched  the  prizes  not  onlj 
from  competitors  of  his  own  class,  but  from 
the  gardeners  of  the  nobility  and  gentry — hadt 
in  snort,  beaten  every  body,  even  Andrew  Gra* 
bam.  To  this  table  Mrs.  Hollis  tnrned  with 
peculiar  interest — an  interest  not  diminished 
when  she  beheld  there  piled  with  a  pictor- 
esqueness  that  looked  as  if  copied  from  Van 
Huysum;  the  identical  green  Indian«com, 
Carolina  beans,  the  lettuces  and  cauliflowerSt 
the  late  peas  and  autumnal  strawberries,  and 
the  newest  and  best  of  all  possible  melons* 
with  which  she  had  been  so  mysteriously 
supplied,  flanked  by  two  jars  of  incomparable 
dahlias,  and  backed  by  a  large  whits  rose^ 
delicate  and  regular  as  the  rose  de  Meaux,  and 
two  seedling  geraniums  of  admirable  beauty, 
labelled  'The  Mount  Pleasant'  and  «The 
Patty.*  By  the  side  of  the  table  atood  An- 
drew Graham,  Mr.  Howard,  and  William 
Reid. 

*'  The  lad  has  beaten  me,  Mrs.  Hollis,  but 
I  forgive  him,*'  quoth  our  friend  Andrew, 
smiling ;  '*  I  told  ye  that  his  wares  were  the 
best  in  the  market** 

**  And  you  must  forgive  me,  Mrs.  Hollis, 
for  having  made  him  your  successor  in  the 
Mount  Pleasant  oerdeo,*'  said  Mr.  Howard. 
*'  I  have  been  building  a  pretty  cottase  there 
for  him  and  his  wife,  when  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  get  one ;  and  now  that  I  see  you  do 
get  out  sometimes,  if  you  would  but  come  and 
see  it—** 

**  And  if  you  would  but  let  me  give  away 
the  bride" — added  honest  Stephen,  seizing 
Patty's  hand,  while  the  tears  ran  down  her 
cheeks  like  rain. 

^*  And  if  you  would  but  let  me  manage  the 
garden  for  you,  Mrs.  Hollis,  and  be  as  a  son 
to  you" — said  William,  pleadingly. 

And  vanouished  at  once  by  natural  feeling 
and  professional  taste— for  the  peas,  melons, 
and  strawberries,  had  taken  possession  of  her 
veiy  heart, — Mre.  Hollis  yielded.  In  less  than 
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a  month  the  young  couple  were  married,  and 
the  very  next  day  Mr.  Samuel  Vicars  ran 
away  from  his  creditors,  whom  till  then  he 
had  pacified  hy  the  expectation  of  his  making 
a  wealthy  match,  and  was  never  heard  of  in 
Bel  ford  again* 


BELLES  OF  THE  BALL-ROOM. 

TAB  WILL. 

I  Kow  proceed  to  record  some  of  the  most 
aristocratic  helles  of  the  Bel  ford  assemblies, 
the  young  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood,  who, 
if  not  prettier  than  their  compeers  of  the  town, 
were  at  least  more  fashionable  and  more  ad- 
mired. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  routine  of  country  life 
seems  to  me  more  capricious  and  unaccount- 
able than  the  choice  of  a  county  beauty. 
Evei^  shire  in  the  kingdom,  from  Brobdig- 
naggian  York  to  Lilliputian  Rutland,  can  boast 
of  one.  The  existence  of  such  a  personage 
seems  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  pro- 
Tincial  community  as  that  of  the  queen-bee  in 
a  hive;  and  except  by  some  rare  accident, 
when  two  fair  sisters,  for  instance,  of  nearly 
equal  pretensions  aupear  in  similar  dresses  at 
the  same  balls  and  the  same  archery  meetings, 
j^ou  as  seldom  see  two  queens  of  firentford  in 
the  one  society  as  the  other.  Both  are  e\e^ 
tive  monarchies,  and  both  tolerably  despotic ; 
but  so  far  I  must  say  for  the  little  winged 
people,  that  one  comprehends  the  impulse 
which  guides  them  in  the  choice  of  a  sotc- 
reign  lar  better  than  the  motives  which  influ- 
ence their  brother-insects,  the  beaux :  and  the 
reason  of  this  superior  sagacity  in  the  lesser 
swarms  is  obvious.  With  them  the  election 
rests  in  a  natural  instinct,  an  unerring  sense 
of  fitness,  which  never  fails  to  discover  with 
admirable  discrimination  the  one  only  she 
who  suits  their  purpose ;  whilst  the  other  set 
of  Toluntarjj^  subjects,  the  plumeless  bipeds, 
are  unluckily  abandoned  to  their  own  wild 
will,  and,  although  from  long  habits  of  imita- 
tion almost  as  unanimous  as  the  bees,  seem 
guided  in  their  admiration  by  the  merest  ca- 
price, the  veriest  chance,  and  select  their  god- 
dess, the  goddess  of  beauty,  blindfold— as  the 
Bluecoat  boys  draw,  or  used  to  draw,  the  tick- 
ets in  a  lottery. 

Nothing  is  so  difiicult  to  define  as  the  ca»* 
tomary  qaalification  of  the  belle  of  a  country 
assembly*  Face  or  figure  it  certainly  is  not; 
for  take  a  stranger  into  the  room,  and  it  is  at 
least  two  to  one  but  he  will  fix  on  twenty 
damsels  prettier  than  the  county  queen ;  nor, 
to  do  the  young  gentlemen  justice,'  is  it  for- 
tune or  connexion ;  for,  so  as  the  lady  come 
within  the  prescribed  limits  of  county  gentilio 
ty«  (which,  bv  the  way,  are  sufficiently  arbi- 
trary and  exclusive,)  nothing  more  is  required 


in  a  beauty — whatever  might  be  expected  in 
a  wife ;  fortune  it  is  not,  still  less  is  it  rankt 
and  least  of  all  accomplishments.  In  short, 
it  seems  to  me  equally  difficult  to  define  what 
is  the  requisite  and  what  is  not;  for,  on  look- 
ing hack  through  twenty  years  to  the  succes- 
sive belles  of  the  Bel  ford  balls,  I  cannot  fix 
on  any  one  definite  qualification.  One  dam- 
sel seemed  to  me  chosen  for  gaiety  and  good- 
humour,  a  merrv,  laughing  girl ;  another  for 
haughtiness  and  airs ;  one  because  her  father 
was  hospitable,  another  because  her  mother 
was  pleasant ;  one  became  fashionable  because 
related  to  a  fashionable  poet,  whilst  another 
stood  on  her  own  independent  merits  as  one 
of  the  boldest  riders  in  the  hunt,  and  earned 
her  popularity  at  night  by  her  exploits  in  the 
morning. 

Among  the  whole  list,  the  one  who  com- 
manded the  most  universal  admiration,  and 
seemed  to  me  to  approach  nearest  to  the  com- 
mon notion  of  a  pretty  woman,  was  the  high- 
bom  and  graceful  Constance  Lisle.  Besides 
being  a  tall,  elegant  figure,  with  finely  chi- 
selled features  and  a  pale  but  delicate  com- 
plexion, relieved  by  large  dark  eves,  full  of 
sensibility,  and  a  profusion  of  glossy  black 
hair,  her  whole  air  and  person  were  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  that  undefinable  look 
of  fashion  and  high  breeding,  that  indispu- 
table stamp  of  superiority,  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  word,  we  are  content  to  call  style. 
Her  manners  were  in  admirable  keeping  with 
her  appearance.  Gentle,  gracious,  and  self- 
possessed  ;  courteous  to  all  and  courting  none, 
she  received  the  flattery,  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  from  her  cradle,  as  mere 
words  of  course,  and  stimulated  the  ardour  of 
her  admirers  by  her  calm  non-notice,  infi^nitely 
more  than  a  finished  coquette  would  have 
done  by  all  the  agaeeriei  of  the  most  consum- 
mate vanity. 

Nothing  is  commoner  than  the  aflfectation 
of  indiffiBKnce.  But  the  indifference  of  Miss 
Lisle  was  so  obviously  genuine,  that  the  most 
superficial  coxcomb  that  buzzed  around  her 
could  hardly  suspect  its  reality.  She  heeded 
admiration  no  more  than  that  queen  of  the 
garden,  the  lady  lily,  whom  she  so  much  re- 
sembled in  modest  dignity.  It  played  around 
her  as  the  sunny  air  of  June  around  the  snow- 
white  flower,  her  common  and  natural  atmo- 
sphere. 

This  was,  perhaps,  one  reason  for  the  nam- 
ber  of  beaux  who  fluttered  round  Constance. 
It  puzzled  and  piqued  them.  They  were  un- 
used to  be  of  so  little  consequence  to  a  young 
lady,  and  conld  not  make  it  out.  Another 
cause  might,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  splendid 
fortune  which  she  inherited  from  her  mother, 
and  which,  independently  of  her  expectations 
from  her  father,  rendered  her  the  greatest 
match  and  richest  heiress  in  the  county. 

Richard  Lisle,  her  father,  a  second  son  of 
the  ancient  family  of  Lisle  of  Lisle-End,  had 
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been  one  of  those  men  born,  as  it  seems,  to 
fortune,  with  whom  every  andertaking  pros- 
pers throagh  a  bnsy  life.  Of  an  ardent  and 
enterprising  temper,  at  once  impetuons  and 
obstinate,  ne  had  mortally  offended  his  father 
and  elder  brother  by  refusing  to  take  orders, 
and  to  accept,  in  due  season,  the  family  Ht* 
ings,  which,  time  out  of  mind,  had  been  the 
provision  of  the  second  sons  of  their  lllii»- 
trious  house.  Rejected  by  his  relations,  he 
had  gone  out  as  an  adventurer  to  India,  had 
been  taken  into  favour  by  the  head-partner  of 
a  great  commercial  house,  married  his  daugh- 
ter, entered  the  civil  service  of  the  Company, 
been  resident  at  the  court  of  one  native  prince 
and  governor  of  the  forfeited  territory  of  an- 
oAer,  had  accumulated  wealth  through  all  the 
yarious  means  by  which,  in  India,  money  has 
been  found  to  make  money,  and  finally  returned 
to  England  a  widower,  with  an  only  daughter, 
and  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  ever  brought 
from  the  gorgeous  East. 

Very  different  had  been  the  destiny  of  the 
family  at  home.  Old  Sir  Rowland  Lisle,  (for 
the  name  was  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  earliest 
pages  of  the  Baronetage,)  an  expensive,  os- 
tentatious man,  proud  of  his  old  ancestry,  of 
his  old  place,  and  of  his  old  English  hospi- 
tality, was  exactly  the  person  to  involve  any 
estate,  however  large  its  amount ;  and,  when 
two  contests  for  the  county  had  brought  in 
their  train  debt  and  mortgages,  and  he  had 
recourse  to  horse-racing  and  hazard  to  deaden 
the  sense  of  his  previons  imprudence,  nobody 
was  astonished  to  find  him  dying  of  grief  and 
shame,  a  heart-broken  and  almost  ruined  man. 

His  eldest  son.  Sir  Everard,  vras  perfectly 
free  from  either  of  these  destructive  vices; 
but  he,  besides  an  abundant  portion  of  irrita- 
bility, obstinacy,  and  family  pride,  bad  one 
quality  quite  as  fatal  to  the  chance  of  redeem- 
ing his  embarrassed  fortunes  as  the  election- 
eering and  gambling  propensities  of  his  father 
—  to  wit,  a  love  of  litigation  so  strong  and 
predominant  that  it  assumed  the  form  of  a 
passion. 

He  plunged  at  once  into  incessant  law-suits 
with  creditor  and  neighbour,  and,  in  despite  of 
the  suctiessive  remonstrances  of  his  wife,  a 
high-bom  and  gentle-spirited  woman,  who 
died  a  few  years  after  their  marriage, — of  his 
daughter,  a  strong-minded  girl,  who,  mode- 
rately provided  for  by  a  female  relation,  mar- 
ried at  eighteen  a  respectable  clergyman,— 
and  of  his  son,  a  young  man  of  remarkable 
promise  still  at  college,— he  had  contrived,  by 
the  time  his  brother  returned  from  India,  not 
only  to  mortgage  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
estate,  but  to  get  into  dispute  or  litigation 
with  almost  every  gentleman  for  ten  miles 
round. 

The  anival  of  the  goTeroor  afforded  some 
ground  of  hope  to  the  few  remaining  frienda 
of  the  family.  He  was  known  to  m  a  man 
of  sense  and  probity,  and  by  no  means  defi- 


cient in  pride  af^er  hia  own  fashion ;  and  no 
one  doubted  but  a  reconciliation  would  tak« 
place,  and  a  part  of  the  naboVs  rupees  be 
applied  to  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  glories 
of  Lisle-End.  With  that  object  in  view,  a 
distant  relation  contrived  to  produce  a  seem- 
ingly accidental  interview  at  his  own  hoasa 
between  the  two  brothers,  who  had  had  no  sort 
of  ifitmoourflar  0xo«pt  an  interchange  of  cold 
letters  on  their  father's  death  siiiee  the  hour 
of  their  separation. 

Never  was  mediation  more  completely  an- 
successful.  They  met  as  cold  and  reluctant 
friends;  th^  parted  as  confirmed  and  bitter 
enemies.  Both,  of  course,  were  to  blame; 
and  eaually,  of  conrse,  each  laid  the  blame  on 
the  otner.  Perhaps  the  governor's  intentions 
might  be  the  kindest.  Undoubtedly  his  man- 
ner was  the  worst:  for,  scolding,  haranguing, 
and  laying  down  the  law,  as  he  had  been  no- 
cnstoroed  to  do  in  India,  he  at  once  offered  to 
send  his  nephew  abroad  with  the  eertaiotj  of 
accumulating  an  ample  fortune,  and  to  relicTe 
his  brother's  estate  rrom  mortgage,  and  allow 
him  a  handsome  income  on  the  small  condittcm 
of  taking  possession  himself  of  the  family 
mansion  and  the  family  property—a  proposal 
coldly  and  stiffly  refused  by  the  elder  brother, 
who,  without  deigning  to  nc^ce  the  second 
proposition,  declined  his  son's  entering  into 
the  service  of  a  commercial  company,  much 
in  the  spirit  and  almost  in  the  words  of  Rob 
Roy,  when  the  good  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie  pro- 
posed to  apprentice  his  hopeful  offspring^Co 
the  mechanical  occupation  of  a  weaver.  The 
real  misfortune  of  the  interview  was,  that  the 
parties  were  too  much  alike,  both  proud,  both 
irritable,  both  obstinate,  and  both  too  much  ao- 
customed  to  deal  chiefly  with  their  inferiors. 

The  negotiation  failed  completely ;  but  the 
governor,  clinging  to  his  native  place  with  a 
mixed  feeling,  compounded  of  love  for  the 
spot  and  hatred  to  its  proprietor,  purchased  at 
an  exorbitant  price  an  estate  close  at  hand, 
built  a  villa,  and  laid  out  grounds  with  the 
usual  magnificence  of  an  Indian,  bought  ereiy 
acre  of  land  that  came  under  sale  for  miles 
around,  was  shrewdly  suspected  of  having  se- 
cured some  of  Sir  Everard *s  numerous  mort- 
nges,  and,  in  short,  proceeded  to  invest  Lisle* 
End  just  as  formally  as  the  besieging  arm^ 
sat  down  before  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  ne 
spared  no  pains  to  annoy  his  enemy;  defended 
ah  the  actions  brought  by  his  brother,  the  lord 
of  many  manors,  against  trespassers  and  poach- 
ers ;  disputed  his  motions  at  the  vestry ;  quar- 
relled with  his  decisions  on  the  bench ;  turned 
whig  because  Sir  Everard  was  a  tory;  and 
set  5ie  whole  parish  and  half  the  county  by 
the  ears  by  his  incessant  squabbles. 

Amongst  the  gentry,  his  splendid  hospital- 
ity, his  charming  daughter,  and  the  exceeding 
unpopularity  of  his  adversary,  who,  at  one 
time  or  other,  had  been  at  law  with  nearly  all 
of  themy  commanded  many  partisaaa.    But! 
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the  common  people,  frequently  gjeat  stickjen 
for  hereditary  Hffht,  adhered  for  the  most  part 
to  the  cause  of  ttieir  landlord — ay,  even  those 
with  whom  he  had  heen  disputing  all  his  life 
long.  This  mif^ht  be  partly  ascribed  to  their 
QDiTersal  lore  for  the  young  squire  Henry, 
whoee  influence  among  the  poor  fairly  bal- 
anced that  of  Constance  among  the  rich ;  but 
the  chief  cause  was  certainly  to  be  found  in 
the  character  of  the  governor  himself. 

At  first  it  seemed  a  fine  thinj;  to  have  ob- 
tained so  powerful  a  champion  m  every  little 
•crape.  Tbej  found,  however,  and  pretty 
quickly,  that  in  gaining  this  new  and  magnifi- 
cent protector  they  had  also  gained  a  master. 
Obedience  was  a  necessary  of  life  to  our  In- 
dian, who,  although  he  talked  about  liberty 
and  equality,  and  so  forth,  and  looked  on  them 
abstractedly  as  excellent  things,  had  no  very 
exact  practical  idea  of  their  operation,  and 
elaimeo  in  England  the  same  "awful  rule  and 
jttst  supremacy'*  which  he  had  exercised  io 
the  East.  Every  thing  must  bend  to  his 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  from  the  laws 
of  cricket  to  the  laws  of  the  land ;  so  that  the 
sturdy  farmers  were  beginning  to  grumble, 
and  his  proteges^  the  poachers,  to  rebel,  when 
the  sudden  <ieath  of  Sir  Everard  put  an  im- 
mediate stop  to  his  operations  and  his  enmity. 

For  the  new  Sir  Henry,  a  young  man  be- 
loved by  everjr  body,  studious  and  thoughtful, 
but  most  amiably  gentle  and  kind,  his  uncle 
had  always  entertained  an  involuntary  respect 
^^  respect  due  at  once  to  his  admirable  con- 
duct and  his  high-toned  and  interesting  cha- 
racter. They  knew  each  other  by  sight,  but 
had  never  met  until  a  few  days  after  the  fune- 
ral, when  the  governor  repaired  to  Lisle-End 
in  deep  mourning,  shook  his  nephew  heartily 
by  the  hand,  condoled  with  him  on  his  loss, 
begged  to  know  in  what  way  he  could  be  of 
service  to  him,  and  finally  renewed  the  ofl*er 
to  send  him  out  to  India,  with  the  same  ad- 
vantages that  would  have  attended  his  own 
son,  which  he  had  previously  made  to  Sir 
Everard.  The  young  heir  thanked  him  with 
that  smile,  rather  tender  than  glad,  which 
gave  its  sweet  expression  to  his  countenance, 
sighed  deeply,  and  put  into  his  hands  a  letter 
*  which  he  had  found,*  he  said,  *  amongst  his 
poor  father's  papers,  and  which  mast  be  taken 
for  his  answer  to  his  uncle's  generous  and  too 
tempting  offers.' 

**  You  refuse  me,  then  V*  asked  the  governor. 

**  Eead  that  letter,  and  tell  me  if  I  can  do 
otherwise.  Only  read  that  letter,"  resumed 
Sir  Henry ;  and  his  uncle,  curbing  with  some 
difficulty  his  natural  impatience,  opened  sod 
read  the  paper. 

It  was  a  letter  from  a  dying  father  to  a  be- 
loved son,  conjuring  him  by  the  duty  he  bad 
ever  shown  to  obey  his  last  injunction,  and 
neither  to  sell,  let,  alienate,  nor  leave  Lisle- 
End  ;  to  preserve  the  estate  entire  and  undi- 
minished so  long  as  the  rent  sufficed  to  pay 


the  interest  of  the  mortga|rea;  and  to  live 
among  his  old  tenantry  in  his  own  old  halls 
so  long  as  the  ancient  structure  would  yield 
him  shelter.  "Do  this,  my  beloved  son," 
pursued  the  letter,  "and  take  your  father's 
tenderest  blessing;  and  believe  that  a  higher 
blessing  will  follow  on  the  sacrifice  of  interest, 
ambition,  and  worldly  enterprise,  to  the  will 
of  a  dying  parent.  You  have  obeyed  mv  in- 
junctions livings- do  not  scorn  them  dead. 
Again  and  again  I  bless  yon,  prime  solace 
of  a  life  of  struggle  —  my  dear,  my  dutiful 


son !" 


•*  Could  I  disobev  1"  inquired  Sir  Henrv, 
as  his  uncle  returned  him  the  letter;  "could 
It  even  be  a  question  1" 

"No!"  replied  the  governor,  peevishly. 
"  But  to  mew  you  up  with  the  deer  and  phea- 
sants in  this  wild  oak  park,  to  immure  a  fioe 
spirited  lad  in  this  huge  old  mansion  along 
with  family  pictures  and  suits  of  armour,  and 
all  for  a  whim,  a  crotchet,  which  can  answer 
no  purpose  upon  earth-*it  's  enough  to  drive 
a  man  mad !'' 

"It  will  not  be  for  lon^,"  returned  Sir 
Henry,  gently.  "  Short  as  it  is,  my  race  is 
almost  run.  And  then,  thanks  to  the  unbroken 
entail — the  entail  which  I  never  could  prevail 
to  have  broken,  when  it  might  have  spared 
him  so  much  misery-*the  park,  mansion,  and 
estate,  even  the  old  armour  and  the  family 
pictures,  will  pass  into  much  better  bands — 
into  yours.  Lisle-End  will  once  more  flourish 
in  splendour  and  in  hospitality." 

The  young  baronet  smiled  as  he  said  this ; 
but  the  governor,  looking  on  his  tall,  slender 
figure,  and  pallid  cheek,  felt  that  it  was  likely 
to  be  true,  and,  wringing  his  hand  in  silence, 
was  about  to  depart,  when  Sir  Henry  begged 
him  to  remain  a  moment  longer. 

"  I  have  still  one  favour  to  beg  of  you,  my 
dear  uncle  —  one  favour  which  I  may  beg. 
When  last  I  saw  Miss  Lisle  at  the  house  of 
my  sister  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  (for  I  have  twice 
accidentally  had  the  happiness  to  mee\  her 
there,)  she  expressed  a  wish  that  you  had 
such  a  piece  of  water  in  your  grounds  as  that 
at  the  east  end  of  the  park,  which  luckily 
adjoins  your  demesne.  She  would  like,  she 
said,  a  pleasure-vessel  on  that  pretty  lake. 
Now,  I  may  not  sell,  or  let,  or  alienate— but 
sorely  I  may  lend.  And  if  you  will  accept 
this  key,  and  she  will  deign  to  use  as  her 
own  the  Lisle-End  mere,  f  need  not,  I  trusi^ 
say  how  sacred  from  all  intrusion  from  me  or 
mine  the  spot  would  prove,  or  how  honoured 
I  should  reel  myself  if  it  could  contribute, 
however  slightly,  to  her  pleasure.  Will  yoa 
tell  her  this  1" 

"  You  had  better  come  and  tall  her  yoiuN 
self." 

"No!    Oh  no!" 

"  Well,  then,  I  suppose  I  must." 

And  the  governor  went  slowly  home  whis- 
tling, not  "  for  want  of  thought,''  but  as  a  fie- 
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qaent  custom  of  his  when  any  thing  vexed 
him. 

About  a  month  after  this  conYersation,  the 
fether  and  daughter  were  walking  through  a 
narrow  piece  of  woodland,  which  divided  the 
highly  ornamented  gardens  of  the  governor, 
with  their  miles  of  gravel-walks  and  acres  of 
American  herders,  from  the  magnificent  park 
of  Lisle-End.  The  scene  was  beautiful,  and 
the  weather,  a  sunny  day  in  early  May,  showed 
the  landscape  to  an  advantage  belonging,  per- 
haps, to  no  other  season :  on  the  one  hand, 
the  gorgeous  shrubs,  trees,  and  young  planta- 
tions of  the  new  place,  the  larch  in  its  tender- 
est  green,  lilacs,  laburnums,  and  horse-chest- 
nuts, in  their  flowery  glory,  and  the  villa,  with 
its  irreffular  and  oriental  architecture,  rising 
above  all ;  on  the  other,  the  magnificent  oaks 
and  beeches  of  the  park,  now  stretching  into 
avenues,  now  clumpKod  on  its  swelling  lawns, 
(for  the  ground  was  remarkable  for  its  ine- 
quality of  surface,)  now  reflected  in  the  clear 
water  of  the  lake,  into  which  the  woods  some- 
times advanced  in  mimic  promontories,  re- 
ceding again  into  tiny  bays,  by  the  side  of 
which  the  dappled  deer  lay  in  herds  beneath 
the  old  thorns;  whilst,  on  an  eminence,  at  a 
considerable  distance,  the  mansion,  a  magnifi- 
cent structure  of  Elizabeth*s  day,  with  its 
eable-ends  and  clustered  chimneys,  stood  si- 
lent and  majestic  as  a  pyramid  in  the  desert. 
The  spot  on  which  they  stood  had  a  character 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  yet  different  from 
either  scene.  It  was  a  wild  glen,  through 
which  an  irregular  footpath  led  to  the  small 
gate  in  the  park,  of  which  Sir  Henry  had 
sent  Constance  the  key;  the  shelving  banks 
on  either  side  clothed  with  furze  in  the  fullest 
blossom,  which  scented  the  air  with  its  rich 
fragrance,  and  would  almost  have  dazzled  the 
eye  with  its  golden  lustre  but  for  a  few  scat- 
tered firs  ana  hollies,  and  some  stranding 
dumps  of  the  feathery  birch.  The  nightin- 
gales were  singing  around,  the  wood-pigeons 
cooine  overhead,  and  the  father  and  daughter 
passed  slowly  and  silently  along,  as  if  en- 
grossed by  the  sweetness  of  the  morning  and 
Uie  loveliness  of  the  scene. 

They  were  thinking  of  nothing  less ;  as 
was  proved  by  the  first  question  of  the  go- 
vernor, who,  always  impatient  of  any  pause 
in  conversation,  demanded  of  his  daughter 
**  what  answer  he  was  to  return  to  the  offer  of 
Lord  Fitzallan.** 

** A  courteous  refusal,  my  dear  father,  if  you 
please,"  answered  Constance. 

**  But  I  do  not  please,*'  replied  her  father, 
with  his  crossest  whistle.  '*Here  you  say 
No !  and  No !  and  No !  to  every  body,  in- 
stead of  marrying  some  one  or  other  of  these 
young  men  who  flock  round  too,  and  giving 
me  the  comfort  of  seeing  a  ramily  of  grano- 
children  about  me  in  my  old  age.  No  to  this 
lord  !  and  No  to  that !  I  verily  believe,  Con- 
staooe,  that  yoa  mean  to  die  an  old  maid.** 


**  I  do  not  expect  to  live  to  be  an  old  miid,*' 
sighed  Constance ;  **  but  nothing  is  so  ttAiik»> 
ly  as  my  marrying.^'  i 

**  Whew  !**  ejaculated  the  governor.    **$0j 
she  means  to  die  as  well   as  her  eoosin!; 
What  has  put  that  notion  into  joor  bead, 
Constance  1    Are  yon  ill  V* 

**  Not  particularly,**  replied  the  danghter. 
**  But  yet  I  am  persuaded  that  my  lifis  will  ht 
a  short  one.  And  so,  my  dear  father,  u  yoo 
told  me  the  other  day  that  now  that  I  am  of 
age  I  ought  to  make  my  will,  I  have  ja&t  bees 
following  your  advice. 

**  Oh !  that  accounts  for  your  thinkiog  of 
dying.  Every  body  after  first  making  a  vill 
expects  not  to  survive  above  a  week  or  two. 
I  did  not,  myself,  I  remember,  some  for:; 
years  ago,  when,  having  scraped  a  few  hmi- 
dreds  together,  I  thought  it  a  duty  to  lean 
them  to  somebody.  But  I  got  naed  to  tbe 
operation  as  I  became  richer  and  older.  W«l), 
Constance !  you  have  a  pretty  Uule  fortune  to 
bequeath  —  about  three  hundred  tboQ&aod 
pounds,  as  I  take  it.  What  have  yoa  done 
with  your  money  ? — not  left  it  to  me,  I  boM  !** 

"  No,  dear  father,  yon  deal  red  me  not. 

**  That  *s  right.    Iiut  whom  have  yoo  made 
your  heir!     Your  maid,  Nannettef  or  jour j 
lap-dog,  Fido  1 — ^they  are  your  prime  peu^-or| 
the  County  Hospital  1  or  the  Literary  Pa>d  1 
or  the  National  Gallery  t  or  the  Britiab  Mo* 
seom  ?— eh,  Constance  V* 

**  None  of  these,  my  dear  father.  I  btci 
left  my  property  where  it  will  certit&lj  ^ 
useful ;  and,  I  think,  well  used — to  ay  ocasfi 
Henry  of  Lisle-End.** 

«*Her  cousin  Henry  of  Liale-Endr  rt- 
echoed  the  father,  smiling,  and  then  seodiog 
forth  a  short  loud  whistle,  eloquent  of  pleanin 
and  astonishmeuL  **S0|  so!  Her  cocsu 
Henry  !* 

*'  But  keep  my  secret,  I  conjore  yon,  to 
father  V*  pursued  Constance,  eagerly. 

**  Her  cousin  Henry  !**  said  the  eoveiw  to 
himself,  sitting  down  on  the  aide  of  the  biak 
to  calculate :  **  her  cousin  Henry !  Aad  sU 
may  be  queen  of  Lisle-End  aa  this  key  proT>fii« 
queen  of  the  lake,  and  the  land,  and  the  bp^** 
master.  And  the  three  hundred  tboenai 
pounds  will  more  than  elear  avray  the  oort* 
gages,  and  I  can  take  care  of  her  jointure  i^i 
me  younger  children.  I  like  you  choice  n- 
ceedingly,  Constance,**  oontinaed  her  f»^i 
drawing  her  to  him  on  the  bank. 

*^0h,  my  dear  father,  I  beocooh  yooke^ 
my  secret  !*' 

*•  Yes,  yes,  we  11  keep  the  secret  auitt  m 
long  as  it  shall  be  neceasaiy.  Doo'tbloib 
so,  my  charmer,  for  yoa  have  no  need.  1^ 
me  see — there  most  be  a  six  monihs*  tnoun* 
ing — but  the  preparations  may  be  going  on 
just  the  same.  And  in  spite  of  my  ioolisb 
brother  and  his  foolish  will,  my  CoosIum 
will  be  lady  of  Lisle-End.** 

And  within  six  months  the  mddutt  dif 
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fake  place ;  and  if  there  could  be  a  happier 
person  than  the  yonng  bridegrroom  or  his  lovely 
bride,  it  was  the  despotic  but  kind-hearted 
governor. 


THE   GREEK  PLAYS. 

Aftsr  speaking  of  the  excellent  air  and 
bealtbT  situation  of  Belford,  as  well  as  its 
central  position  with  regard  to  Bath,  South- 
ampton, Brighton,  and  Oxford,  and  its  con- 
venient distance  from  the  metropolis,  the  fact 
of  its  abounding  in  boarding-schools  might 
almost  be  assumed  ;  since  in  a  country-town 
with  these  recommendations  you  are  as  sure 
to  find  a  colony  of  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses, as  you  are  to  meet  with  a  rookery 
In  a  grove  of  oaks.  It  is  the  natural  habita- 
tion of  the  species. 

Accordingly,  all  the  principal  streets  in 
Belford,  especially  the  different  entrances  to 
the  town,  were  furnished  with  classical,  com- 
mercial, and  mathematical  academies  for  young 
gentlemen,  or  polite  seminaries  for  young  la- 
dies. Showy  and  spacious-looking  mansions 
they  were  for  the  most  part,  generally  a  little 
removed  from  the  high  road,  and  garnished 
with  the  captivating  titles  of  Clarence  House, 
Sussex  House,  York  House,  and  Gloucester 
House;  it  being,  as  every  one  knows,  the 
approved  fashion  of  the  loyal  fraternity  of 
schoolmasters  to  call  their  respective  resi- 
dences after  one  or  other  of  the  princes,  dead 
or  alive,  of  the  royal  House  of  Brunswick. 
Not  a  hundred  yards  could  you  walk,  without 
stumbling  on  some  such  rural  academy;  and 
yon  could  hardly  proceed  half  a  mile  on  any 
of  the  main  roads,  without  encountering  a 
train  of  twenty  or  thirty  prim  misses,  arranged 
in  orderly  couplets  like  steps  in  a  ladder,  be- 
ginning with  the  shortest,  and  followed  by 
two  or  three  demure  and  neatly-arrayed  ffo- 
veroesses ;  or  some  more  irregular  procession 
of  straggling  boys,  for  whom  the  wide  foot^ 
path  was  all  too  narrow,  some  loitering  behind, 
some  scampering  before  <—  some  straying  on 
one  side,  some  on  the  other — dirtv,  merry, 
nntidy  and  unruly,  as  if  Eton,*  or  Westmin- 
ster, or  the  London  University  itself  had  the 
honour  of  their  education ;  nay,  if  you  chanced 
to  pass  the  Lanc^sterian  School,  or  the  Na- 
tional School,  towards  four  in  the  evening,  or 
twelve  at  noon,  you  might  not  only  witness 
the  turbulent  outpouring  of  that  most  boisterous 
mob  of  small  people^  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
being  yourself  knocked  down,  or  st  best  of 
upsetting  some  urchin  in  the  rush,  Tthe  chance 
of  playing  knocker  or  knockee  being  almost 

*  Every  body  reniemberB  the  poet  Gray's  desrrip- 
tioo  of  Iho  yoiiihfal  menbeis  of  the  aristocracy,  the 
fotiiTB  peera  and  incipient  leaaion  at  Eton:  ** dirty 
boyf  playing  at  cricket.** 


even ;)  but  might  also,  if  curious  in  such  maU 
ters,  have  an  opportunity  of  deciding  whether 
the  Dissenters  under  Mr.  Lancaster's  svstem, 
or  the  Church  of  England  children  under  Dr. 
Bell's,  succeeded  best  in  producing  a  given 
quantity  of  noise,  and  whether  the  din  of 
shouting  boys  or  the  clamour  of  squalling 
girls,  in  the  ecstatic  uproariousness  of  their 
release  from  the  school-room,  be  the  more  in- 
tolerable to  e^rs  of  any  delicacy. 

Besides  these  comparatively  modem  estab- 
lishments for  education,  Belford  boasted  two 
of  those  old  picturesque  foundations,  a  blue- 
coat  school  for  boys,  and  a  green-school  for 
girls, — proofs  of  the  charity  and  piety  of  our 
ancestors,  who,  on  the  abolition  of  monaste- 
ries, so  frequently  bestowed  their  posthumous 
bounty  on  endowments  for  the  gooly  bringing 
up  of  poor  children,  and  whose  munificence, 
if  less  extended  in  the  numbers  taught,  was 
so  much  more  comprehensive  and  complete 
with  regard  to  the  selected  objects ;  including 
not  only  bed  and  board,  and  lodging  and  cloth- 
ing during  the  period  of  instruction,  but  even 
apprentice  fees  for  placing  them  out  when 
they  had  been  taught  the  simple  and  useful 
knowledge  which  their  benefactors  thought 
necessary.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess  my- 
self somewhat  old-fashioned  in  these  matters, 
and  admitting  the  necessity  of  as  wide  a  dif- 
fusion of  education  as  possible,  cannot  help 
entertaining  a  strong  predilection  for  these 
limited  and  orderly  charity-schools,  where 
good  principles  and  good  conduct,  and  the 
value  of  character,  both  in  the  children  and 
their  teachers,  form  the  first  consideration.  I 
certainly  do  not  like  them  the  less  for  the 
pleasant  associations  belonging  to  their  pic- 
turesque old-fashioned  dress— the  long-waist- 
ed  bodies  and  petticoat-like  skirt  of  the  blue- 
coat  boyji,  their  round  tasselled  caps,  and 
monkish  leathern  girdles;  or  the  little  green 
stuff  gowns  of  the  girls,  with  their  snow-white 
tippets,  their  bibs  and  aprons,  and  mobs.  I 
know  nothing  prettier  than  to  view  on  a  Sun- 
day morning  the  train  of  these  primitiv»>look- 
ing  little  maidens,  ^the  chiloren  of  **Mr. 
West's  charity")  pacing  demurely  down  the 
steps  of  their  equally  picturesque  and  old- 
fashioned  dwelling,  on  their  way  to  church, 
the  house  itself  a  complete  relique  of  the  do- 
mestic architecture  of  Elizabeth's  day,  in  ex- 
cellent preservation,  and  the  deep  bav-win« 
dows  aoorned  with  geraniums  (the  only  mo- 
dern things  about  the  place,^  which  even  my 
kind  friend,  Mr.  Foster f  need  not  be  ashamed 

t  Ekiward  Fetter,  Eaq.  of  Clewer. — Mr.  Foster  !■, 
perhapt,  V  may  sny  certainly,  the  greatest  geranium 
grower  in  F.ng1amf.  That  hia  gardener  wina  I  he  head 
prisee,  wherever  hia  master  deema  the  competitioa 
worthy  of  hia  notice,  ia  little; — hia  rommoneat  gerani- 
ums would  bear  away  the  meed  from  any  of  hia  rivala 
—  although  commoneat  ia  the  wrong  word,  aince  hia 
flowers  are  all,  ar>  to  aay,  original  —  being  aeedlinfa 
raiaed  by  himaelf,  or  by  .hia  brother  Captain  Foater. 
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to  own.  I  doubt  if  «nj  body  else  in  the  coanty 
coald  snrpasB  them. 

Bat  the  sebool  of  schools  in  Belford, 
that  which  was  pre-eminently  called  Belford 
School,  of  which  the  town  was  jastly  proud, 
and  for  which  it  was  jastly  famous,  was  a 
foundation  of  a  far  higher  class  and  character, 
but  of  nearly  the  same  date  with  the  endow- 
ments for  boys  and  girls  which  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

Belford  School  was  one  of  those  free  gram- 
mar-schools which  followed  almost  as  a  mat- 
ter of  coarse  upon  the  Reformation,  when  edu- 
cation, hitherto  left  chiefly  to  the  monks  and 
monasteries,  was  taken  out  of  their  hands,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  secular  clergy;-— 
the  master,  necessarily  in  orders,  and  provided 
with  testimonials  and  degrees,  being  chosen 
by  the  corporation,  who  had  also  the  power 
of  sending  a  certain  number  of  boys,  the  sons 
of  poor  townsmen,  for  gratuitous  instruction, 
»nd  the  privilege  of  electing  off  a  certain  num- 
ber of  boys  to  scholarships  and  fellowships  at 
various  colleges  in  Oxford.  The  master's 
salary  was,  as  usual,  small,  and  his  house 
large,  so  that  the  real  remuneration  of  the 
gentlemen  who  conduct  these  grammar  schools 
•—one  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every 

Although  n  thoroughly  independent  of  any  adventi- 
tioua  aid  in  his  own  collection,  he  i«  yet  moat  kind  and 
generooa  in  the  distribution  of  his  own  plants*  as  I 
can  well  testiry.  People  are  very  kind  to  me  in  every 
way.  and  in  nothing  Kinder  than  in  supplying  roy  lit- 
de  garden  with  flowers:  one  kind  friend  sends  roe 
naee,  another  dahlias,  a  third  heart's  ease.  Every 
body  is  kind  to  me,  bat  Mr.  Foster  is  kindest  of  all. 
Perhaps  1  may  be  permitted  to  transcribe  here  some 
triflins  lines,  accompanied  by  a  still  more  trifling  book, 
in  winch  J  endeavoured,  not  to  repay,  but  to  acknow* 
ledge,  roy  obligation  for  his  innumerable  fiivoorB--> 
ftvours  greatly  enhanced  l^  the  circumstance  of  my 
being  personally  unknown  to  roy  kind  and  liberal 
iheod. 

TO  EDWARD  FOSTER.  ESQ. 

OV  CLKWm  LODQi;  SIFT.  V$L 

Rich  as  the  lustrous  gems  which  line 

With  ruddy  light  the  Indian  mine ; 

Bright  as  the  gorgeous  Ixrds  which  fly 

Glittering  across  the  Tropic  sky ; 

And  venous  as  the  beams  which  pass 

To  Gothic  fanes  throngh  storied  glass ; 

In  such  distinct  yet  mingling  glow. 

Footer,  thy  ftmed  i^eniniams  show. 

That  scarce  Aladdin's  magic  bowers. 

Where  trees  were  gold,  and  gems  were  flowen^ 

ghat  vision  dear  to  Fancy*s  eye.) 
;n  match  thy  proud  reality. 

And  bounteous  of  thy  flowery  store, 
My  little  ipsrden  burnished  o  er 
with  thy  rich  cifts.  seems  to  express 
In  each  bright  bloom  ita  thankfulness, — 
The  usance  nanire  gives  for  food, 
A  mute  but  smiling  gratitude ! 

ni  payment  for  thy  splendid  flowers, 
This  sober-suited  oook  of  ours; 
And  yet  in  homely  guise  it  shows 
Deep  love  of  every  flower  that  blows, 
And  with  kind  thanks  may  haply  blend 
Kind  wishes  from  an  onknown  friend. 


great  town  in  England,  where  the  greater  fiart 
of  our  professional  men  and  country  gentry 
have  been  educated,  and  from  whence  so  many 
eminent  persons  have  been  sent  forth  ^de- 
pends almost  wholly  upon  the  boarders  and 
day-scholars  not  on  the  foundation,  whilst  the 
number  of  boarders  is,  of  course,  contingent 
on  the  character  and  learning  of  the  master. 

And  it  was  to  the  high  character,  the  exten- 
sive learning,  and  the  well-merited  poptilarity 
of  the  late  venerable  master,  that  iBelford 
School  was  indebted  for  being  at  one  period 
next,  perhaps,  to  Rugby  in  point  of  numbers, 
and  second  to  none  in  reputation. 

The  school  was  the  first  thing  shown  to 
strangers.  Prints  of  the  school  hung  up  in 
the  shops,  and  engravings  and  drawings  of 
the  same  cherished  spot  might  be  met  in 
many  mansions  far  and  near.  East  and  west, 
north  and  south, — in  London,  in  India,  abroad 
and  at  home,  were  these  pictures  seen-^fre- 
ouently  accompanied  by  a  fine  engraving  of 
the  master,  whose  virtues  had  endeared  to  hia 
pupils  those  boyish  recollections  which,  let 
poets  talk  as  they  will,  are  but  too  often  re- 
collections of  needless  privation,  repulsed 
aflfection,  and  unrewarded  toil. 

Belford  school  was  in  itself  a  pretty  object 
— ^at  least,  I,  who  loved  it  almost  as  much  as 
if  I  had  been  of  the  sex  that  learns  Greek 
and  Latin,  thought  it  so.  It  was  a  spaeioua 
dwelling,  standitig  in  a  nook  of  the  pleasant 
green  called  the  Forbury,  and  parted  irom  the 
church-yard  of  St.  Nicholas  by  a  row  of  tall 
old  houses,  in  two  or  three  of  which  the  un- 
der-masters  lived,  and,  the  Doctor's  mansion 
being  overflowing,  received  boarders,  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  school.  There  was 
a  little  court  before  the  door  with  four  fir-trees, 
and,  at  one  end,  a  projecting  bay-window,  be- 
longing to  a  very  long  room,  or,  rather,  gal- 
lery, lioed  with  a  noble  collection  of  books, 
several  thousand  volumes,  rich,  not  merely  in 
classical  lore,  but  in  the  best  editions  of  the 
best  authors  in  almost  every  language. 

In  the  sort  of  recess  formed  by  this  win- 
dow, the  dear  Doctor,  (the  Doctor  par  trcd' 
lence)  generally  sat  out  of  school-hours.  There 
he  held  his  levees,  or  his  drawing-rooms  ^for 
ladies  were  by  no  means  excluded,)— finding 
time,  as  your  very  busy  (or,  in  otner  words, 
your  very  active)  people  so  often  do,  to  keep 
up  with  all  the  topics  of  the  day,  from  the 
gravest  politics  (and  the  good  Doctor  was  a 
keen  politician)  to  the  lightest  pleasantry.  In 
that  long  room,  too,  which  would  almost  have 
accommodated  a  mayor's  feast,  his  frequent 
and  numerous  dinner-parties  were  generally 
held.  It  was  the  only  apartment  in  that  tem- 
ple of  hospitality  large  enough  to  satisfy  his 
own  open  heart.  .  The  guests  who  had  a  gen- 
eral invitation  to  his  table  would  almost  have 
filled  it. 

His  person  bad  an  importance  and  slate* 
liness  which  answered  to  the  popular  nolioa 
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of  a  8eboolma8ter«  aod  certainly  contributed 
to  the  influence  of  hie  manner  orer  hie  pnpile. 
So  moat  nndoubtedlj  did  bia  fine  countenance. 
It  mutt  have  bees  a  real  nuniahment  to  haye 
disturbed  the  serenity  or  those  pale  placid 
features,  or  the  sweetneaa  of  that  benevolent 
smile. 

Benerolenee  was,  after  all,  his  prime  charac- 
teristic. Full  of  liDowledge,  of  wisdom,  and 
of  learning,  an  admirable  schoolmaster,*  and 
exemplary  in  every  relation  of  life,  his  singu- 
lar kindness  of  heart  was  his  most  distinguish- 
ing quality.  Nothing  could  ever  warp  his 
eandoui^-that  candour  which  is  so  often  the 
wisest  justice,  or  stifle  his  charity ;  and  his 
pardon  followed  so  immediately  an  offence,  or 
an  injury,  that  people  began  to  think  that 
there  was  no  great  merit  in  such  placability— 
that  it  was  an  affair  of  temperament,  and  that 
he  forgave  because  he  coula  not  help  forgiving 
—just  as  another  man  might  have  resented. 
His  school  was,  of  course,  an  unspeakable 
advantage  to  the  town  ;  but  of  all  the  benefits 
which  he  daily  conferred  upon  his  neighbours, 
his  friends,  his  pupils,  and  his  family,  by  very 
far  the  greatest  was  his  example. 

If  he  were  beloved  bv  his  pupils,  his  sweet 
and  excellent  wife  was  almost  idolized.  Love- 
lier in  middle  age  than  the  lovely  daughtera 
(a  wveath  of  living  roses)  by  whom  she  was 
surrounded,  pure,  simple,  kind,  and  true,  no 
human  being  ever  gathered  around  her  more 
sincere  and  devoted  afifection  than  the  charm- 
ing lady  of  Bel  ford  School.  Next  to  his  own 
dear  mother,  every  boy  loved  her ;  and  her 
motherly  feeling,  her  kindness,  and  her  sym- 
pathy seemed  inexhaustible ;  she  had  care  and 
love  for  sll.f  There  is  a  portrait  of  her,  too ; 
but  it  does  not  do  her  justice.  The  pictures 
that  are  really  like  her,  are  the  small  Madon- 
naa  of  Raphael,  of  which  there  are  two  or 
three  in  the  Stafford  Gallery :  they  have  her 
open  forehead,  her  divine  expression,  her  sim- 
ple grace.  Raphael  was  one  of  the  few  even 
of  the  old  masters  who  knew  how  to  paint 
such  women ;  who  could  unite  such  glowing 
beauty  with  such  transparent  purity ! 

Perhaps,  one  of  the  timee  at  which  the  Doc- 

•  »  He  taachelh  bwt  who  knoweth  beiL"^  Canf*$ 
Pindar, 

t  The  Ibltowing  lines  were  written  on  the  lamented 
d«Ath  of  thif  niost  charming  nnd  excellent  woman: — 

Heavy  each  heart  and  clonded  every  eye, 

And  meeting  friends  turn  half  away  to  figh; 

For  die  is  gone  before  whose  sol)  control 

SedneH  ai^  sorrow  fled  the  troubled  soul , 

For  alie  is  gone,  whose  cheering  smiles  had  power 

To  speed  on  pleasure's  wing  the  social  hour; 

I»ng  shall  her  thought  with  friendly  greeting  blend, 

For  she  is  gone  who  was  of  all  a  friend ! 

Such  were  her  charms  as  Kophaet  loved  to  trace, 

Repeat,  improve.  In  each  Maaonna's  face : 

The  broad  fair  forehead,  ihe  full  modest  eye, 

Cool  cheeks,  but  of  the  damask  rose's  dye. 

And  coral  lips  that  breathed  of  purity. 

Stich,  but  more  lovely ;  iar  serenely  bright 

Hcff  aoany  spine  shone  with  living  light. 


tor  was  seen  to  most  advantage  was  on  a  Sun- 
day afternoon  in  his  own  school-room,  where, 
surrounded  by  his  lovely  wife,  his  large  and 
promising  family,  his  pupils  and  servants,  and 
occasionally  by  a  chosen  circle  of  friends  and 
guests,  he  waa  accustomed  to  perform  the 
evening  service,  two  of  the  elder  boys  reading 
the  lessons,  and  he  himself  preaching,  with  an 
impressiveness  which  none  that  ever  heard 
him  can  forget,  those  doctrines  of  peace  and 
good-will,  of  holiness,  and  of  charity,  of  which 
his  whole  life  was  an  illustration. 

It  is,  however,  a  scene  of  a  different  nature 
that  I  have  undertaken  to  chronicle;  and  I 
must  hasten  to  record,  so  far  as  an  unlettered 
woman  may  achieve  that  presumptuous  task, 
the  triumphs  of  Sophocles  and  Luripides  on 
the  boards  of  Bel  ford  School. 

The  foundation  was  subject  to  a  triennial 
visitation  of  the  Heads  of  some  of  the  Houses 
at  Oxford,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
pupils,  and  receiving  those  elected  to  scholar> 
ships  in  their  respective  colleges;  and  the  ex- 
amination had  been  formerly  accompanied,  as 
is  usual,  by  Greek  and  Latin  recitations,  prize- 
poems,  speeches,  &c. ;  but  about  thirty  years 
nack  it  occurred  to  the  good  Doctor,  who  had 
a  strong  love  of  the  drama,  knew  Shakspeare 
nearly  as  well  as  he  knew  Homer,  and  would 
talk  of  the  old  actors,  Garrick,  Henderson,! 
Mrs.  Yates,  and  Mias  Farren,  until  you  could 
fancy  that  you  had  seen  them,  that  a  Greek 

Far,  far  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  art, — 
Hen  was  the  very  beauty  of  the  heart, 
Beauty  that  must  be  loved.    The  weeping  child. 
Home-sick  and  sad.  has  gaied  on  her  and  smiled^- 
Has  heard  her  voice,  and  in  its  aentle  sound 
Another  home,  another  mother  found. 
And  as  she  seemed  she  was :  from  day  to  day 
Wisdom  and  virtue  marked  her  peaceful  way. 
Large  was  her  circle,  but  the  cheerful  breast 
Spread  wide  around  her  happiness  and  rest 
Sne  had  sweet  words  and  pleasant  looks  for  all, 
And  precious  kindness  at  tne  mourner's  call ; 
Chanty,  quick  to  eive  and  slow  to  blame. 
And  lingering  still  in  that  unfaded  frame, 
The  fiitrest,  the  moat  fleeting  chacma  of  youth. 
Bloom  of  the  mind,  simplicity  and  truth ; 
Aod.  pure  Religion,  thine  eternal  light. 
Beamed  round  that  brow  in  mortal  beauty  bright, 
Spake  in  that  voice,  soft  as  the  mother^ove. 
Found  in  that  gentle  breast  thy  home  of  love. 
So  knit  she  friendship's  lovely  knot    How  well 
She  filled  each  tenderer  name,  no  verse  can  tell ; 
That  last  best  praise  lives  in  her  hurtxind's  sigh, 
And  floating  dims  her  children's  glistening  eye. 
Embalming  with  fbnd  tears  her  memory. 

}  Henderson  was  his  favourite.  So,  from  MS. let. 
ters  in  my  possession,  I  find  him  to  have  been,  with 
Captain  Jephson,  the  author  of  the  *'  Count  de  Nar* 
bonne,**  the  "Italian  Lover,"  Ac.,  and  the  friend  both 
of  Garrick  aod  of  John  Kemble.  Intellect  seems  to 
have  been  his  remarkable  chamcteriatic,  and  that 
quality  which  results  from  intellect,  but  does  not  al- 
ways belong  to  it — taste.  What  an  artist  must  that 
man  have  been  who  played  Hamlet  and  Falstaff  on 
followina  nights,  beating  his  youna  competitor,  Kem- 
ble, in  the  one  part,  and  his  celebratedf  predecessor, 
Qoin,  in  the  other!  His  eariy  death  waa,  perhaps^  the 
greatest  loss  that  the  stage  ever  sustained. 
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drama,  well  got  op,  woald  improve  the  boys 
both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  elocation, 
and  in  the  familiar  and  critical  knowledge  of 
the  language ;  that  it  would  fix  their  attention 
and  stimulate  their  industry  in  a  manner  far 
beyond  any  common  tasks  or  examinations ; 
that  it  would  interest  their  parents  and  amuse 
their  friends;  that  the  purity  of  the  Greek 
tragedies  rendered  them  (unlike  the  Latin  co- 
medies which  time  has  sanctioned  at  West- 
minster) unexceptionable  for  such  a  purpose ; 
and  that  a  classical  exhibition  of  so  hi^h  an 
order  would  be  worthy  of  his  own  name  in  the 
world  of  lettere,  and  of  the  high  reputation  of 
his  establishment. 

Henoe  arose  the  Greek  plays  of  Belford 
School  • 

Every  thing  conduced  to  the  success  of  the 
experiment.  It  so  happened  that  the  old 
school-room  —  not  then  used  for  its  original 
destination,  as  the  Doctor  had  built  a  spacious 
apartment  for  that  purpose,  closer  to  his  own 
librarv  —  was  the  very  place  that  a  manager 
would  have  desired  for  a  theatre ;  being  a  very 
long  and  large  room,  communicating  at  one 
end  with  the  school-house,  and  opening  at  the 
other  into  the  entrance  to  the  Town-hall,  un- 
der which  it  was  built.  The  end  next  the 
house,  excellently  fitted  up  with  scenery  and 
properties,  and  all  the  modern  accessones  of 
the  drama,  formed  the  stage,  whilst  the  rest 
of  the  room  held  the  audience ;  and  a  prettier 
stage,  whether  for  public  or  private  theatricals, 
hath  seldom  been  seen-  It  was  just  the  right 
size,  just  a  proper  frame  for  the  fine  tragic 
pictures  it  so  often  exhibited.  If  it  had  been 
larger,  the  illusion  which  gave  the  appearance 
of  men  and  women  to  the  young  performera 
would  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  effect  of 
the  grouping  much  diminished  by  the  com- 
parative unimportance  which  space  and  va- 
cancy give  to  the  figures  on  the  scene.  That 
stage  would  be  the  very  thing  for  the  fashion- 
able amusement  of  tableaux  ;*  but  even  then 
they  would  want  the  presiding  genius  of  our 
great  master,  who,  although  he  pretended  to 
DO  skill  in  the  art,  must  have  had  a  painter's 
eye,  for  never  did  I  see  such  grouping.  **  Oh 
for  an  historical  painter !"  was  Mr.  Bowles, 
the  poet's,  exclamation,  both  at  the  death  and 
the  unveiling  of  Alcestis;  and  I  never  saw 
any  one  of  the  performances  in  which  a  young 
artist  would  not  have  found  a  series  of  models 
for  composition  and  expression. 

*The  usual  tableaux,  mere  copiet  of  pictures  b^ 
living  people  —  a  pretty  retaliation  on  Art,  who,  it  is 
to  be  preeamed,  herwlf  copied  from  Nature  —  are, 
with  all  their  greGefulneea,  rather  insipid ;  but  some 
fair  young  friends  of  mine,  giris  of  great  taste  and 
talent,  have  been  introducing  a  very  pretty  innova- 
tion on  the  original  idea,  by  prosentinff,  in  dumb  show, 
some  of  the  most  striking  scenes  of  Soott's  poems, 
*'Mannion*'  and  "The  Lay,'*  thus  superadding  the 
grace  of  motion  to  that  of  auitude,  and  forming  a  new 
and  graceful  amusement,  half  way  between  play  and 
picture,  for  the  affluent  and  the  lair. 


Besides  the  excellence  of  the  theatre,  the 
audience,  another  main  point  io  the  drama, 
was   crowded,   intelligent  and  eothasiaBtie. 
The  visiters  from  Oxford,  and  the  Mayor  and  , 
Corporation  of  Belford,  (in  their  faned  gownsv 
-^poor  dear  aldermen,  I  wonder  th^  sorvived  j 
the  heat ! — ^but  I  suppose  they  did,  for  I  never  I 
remember  to  have  heard  of  any  coroner^s  in- 1 
quest  at  Belford,  of  which  the  verdict  was 
'*  Died  of  the  Greek  plays,*'}  these,  the  graik- 
dees  of  the  Univeraity  and  the  Borongh,  at- 
tended ex^ffieiof  the  parents  and  friends  of 
the  performera  were  dnffn  there  by  the  plea- 
santer  feelings  of  affection  and  pride,  ano  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood crowded  to  the  theatre  for  a  double 
reason — ^they  liked  it,  and  it  was  the  fashion. 

Another  roost  delighted  part  of  the  audienoe 
consisted  of  the  former  pupils  of  the  school, 
the  Doctor's  old  scholara,  who  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  sort  of  club,  noeeting  in  the 
winter  in  London,  and  in  the  autumn  at  one ' 
of  the  principal  inns  at  Belford,  whither  they ! 
thronged  from  all  parts  of  England,  and  where, 
especially  at  the  time  of  the  triennial  plays, 
they  often  stayed  days  and  weeks,  to  assist  at 
rehearsala  and  partake  of  the  social  gaiety  of 
that  merry  time.    For  weeks  before  the  plays, , 
the  Doctor's  ever-hospitable  house  was  crowd- 
ed  with  visitera;   his  sons  stealing  a  short 
absence  from  their  several  professions,  with 
sometimes  a  blushing  bride  (for,  in  imitation 
of  their  father,  they  married  earl^  and  happi- 
ly); fair  youn?  friends  of  his  fair  daughteia; 
distinguished  foreigners ;  celebrated  scholara ; 
nephews,  nieces,  cousins,  and  friends,  with- 
out count  or  end.    It  vras  one  scene  of  bustle , 
and  saiety ;  the  ^ntle  mistress  smiling  throogh 
it  all,  and  seeming  as  if  she  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  make  her  innnmerable  guests  as  happy  • 
and  as  cheerful  as  she  was  herself.    No  one 
that  entered  the  house  could  doubt  her  sineer-  . 
ity  of  welcome.    However  crowded  the  apart-  ' 
meats  might  be,  the  gentle  hostess  had  heart- 
room  for  all.  j 

A  pleasant  scene  it  was  for  weeks  before 
the  play,  since  of  all  pleasores,  especially  of. 
theatrics^  pleasures,  ttie  preparation  is  the' 
most  deligntful;  and  in  these  preparations 
there  was  a  mora  than  common  portion  of  j 
amusing  contrasts  and  diverting  difficaltiet. ! 
Perhaps  the  training  of  the  female  characiere ' 
was  the  most  fertile  in  fun.    Fancy  a  quick 
and  lively  boy  learning  to  tread  mineingly, 
and  carry  himself  demurely,  and  move  gantly, 
and  cortsv  modestly,  and  speak  sofUy,  and ' 
blush,  and  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  look  as  \ 
like  a  girl  as  if  he  had  all  his  life  worn  petti- ' 
coats.   Fancy  the  vain  attempt,  by  cold  cream ' 
and  chicken-ekin  gloves  to  remove  the  staio  i 
of  the  summer's  sun,  atid  bring  the  coarse  xtsd 
paws  into  a  semblance  of  feminine  delieaey !  | 
Fancy  the  rebellion  of  the  lad,  and  his  hatred  . 
of  stays,  and  his  horror  of  paint,  and  the  { 
thousand  droll  incidents  that,  partly  from  acci«- 
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dent  and  partly  from  deaien,  were  sure  to  hap- 
pen at  each  rehearsal,  (the  rehearsal  of  an 
iSngUsh  tragedy  at  a  real  theatre  is  comical 
enough,  Heaven  knows !)  and  it  will  not  be 
aatonishing  that,  in  spite  of  the  labour  required 
by  the  study  of  so  many  long  speeches,  the 
performers  as  well  as  the  guests  behind  the 
scenes  were  delighted  with  the  getting-up  of 
the  Greek  plays. 

And  in  spite  of  their  difficulties  with  the 
feminine  costume,  never  did  I  see  female  cha- 
racters more  finely  represented  than  by  these 
boys.  The  lads  of  ehakspeare's  days  who 
played  his  Imogenes,  and  Constances,  and 
Mirandas,  could  not  have  exceeded  the  Alces- 
tises,  and  Eleetras,  and  Antigones  of  Belford 
School.  And  the  male  characters  were  almost 
equally  perfect.  .  The  masterpieces  of  the 
Greek  stage  were  performed  not  only  with  a 
critical  accuracy  in  the  delivery  of  the  text, 
but  with  an  animation  and  fervour  which 
marked  all  the  shades  of  feeling,  as  if  the 
young  actors  had  been  accustomed  to  think 
and  to  feel  in  Greek.  The  effect  produced 
upon  the  audience  was  commensurate  with 
the  excellence  of  the  performance.  The  prin- 
cipal scenes  were  felt  as  truly  as  if  they  had 
been  given  in  English  by  some  of  our  best 
actors.  Even  the  most  unlettered  lady  was 
sensible  to  that  antique  grace  and  pathos,  and 
understood  a  beauty  in  the  words,  though  not 
the  words. 

Another  attraction  of  these  classical  per- 
formances was  the  English  prologue  and  epi- 
logue by  which  they  were  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed. These  were  always  written  by  old 
pupils  of  the  school,  and  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  transcribing  one  from  the  pen  of 
the  most  remarkable  person,  the  most  learned, 
the  most  eloquent,  and  the  most  amiable  which 
that  school  has  ever  produced — Mr.  Serjeant 
Talfourd.  It  Is  a  trifle,  for  a  great  lawyer  has 
no  time  to  dall^  with  the  Muse;  but  if  one  or 
two  stiav  copies  of  these  desultory  volumes^ 
should  chance  to  survive  the  present  ffenera- 
tion,  they  will  derive  a  value  not  their  own 
from  poaseesing  even  the  lightest  memorial  of 
a  man  whose  genius  and  whose  virtues  can 
never  be  forgotten,  whilst  the  writer  will  find 
her  proudest  ambition  gratified  in  being  al- 
lowed to  claim  the  title  of  his  friend. 


That  if  yoa  chance,  though  fair  in  her  regaidi. 
At  whiat  her  partner,  to  iorget  the  cardfl, 
Stop  Kandari  torrent  with  a  word  of  peace, 
OBtend  her  cat,  or  cocnpliment  her  niece ; 
Beneath  her  rouge  when  deeper  coloun  riae. 
Remember  Hecuba— and  mind  your  eyea. 


Silli  would  the  mild  UlyaMi  win  the  town, 
Hia  armour  haiter'd  for  a  Couniera  gown : 
Severeat  trutha  he  never  practised,  teach, 
And  be  profuae  of  wealth  and  life — in  apeecb. 
Or  on  the  huatings  gain  th*  inapiring  cheer; 
Bat  hold !  we  own  no  politiciana  here. 
The  radiant  colours  Irie  wreathea  in  heaven 
May  but  be  ibea  at  moet  one  year  in  seven. 
And  mingling  brighter  from  the  generooa  iitiiie 
Shed  rainbow  huea  on  paaaion-wearied  liie. 

What!  if  the  Thracian*a  guilt  we  rarely  aee— 
Thouaanda  for  gain  were  lately  mad  aa  he ; 
When  Trade  held  atrange  alliance  with  Romance, 
And  Fancy  lent  delusive  shadea  to  Chance — 
Bade  golden  visiona  hover  o'er  the  Simnd, 
Aixl  made  *Change>alley  an  enchanted  land. 
There  the  rapt  merchant  dreamt  of  Sindbad's  vale, 
And  catalogued  in  thou|(ht  its  gems  for  sale ; 
There  dived  to  Vif^'s  time-unaiter'd  cavea 
And  mnaom'd  milliona  from  the  courteous  wavaa. 
Still  might  Bome  daring  bend  their  arte  employ, 
To  search  for  Priam's  treasures  hid  in  Troy — 
For  gold,  which  Polymnestor  did  not  find. 
But  only  misa'd,  because  the  rogue  was  blind. 
Or,  aince  our  clasaic  robbers  dote  on  Greece, 
Set  paper^ails  to  win  her  Golden  Fleece; 
And  bid  her  hopes,  revived  by  civic  pity, 
Flaah  in  a  loan  to  ftde  in  a  committee. 

Nor  need  we  hera  Imagination'a  aid 
To  own  the  virtue  of  the  Trojan  maid. 
Would  any  ask  where  courare  meek  as  ben 
Truth's  saddest  tests  to  garish  joy  prefers. 
Where  Love  earth'a  fragile  clay  to  heaven  allies, 
And  life  prolong'd  is  one  aweet  aacrifice — 
Where  gentlest  wisdom  waits  to  cheer  and  guide  ye  ;- 
Husbands  and  loven,  only  look  beside  ye! 

And  if  our  actora  gave  but  feeble  hinta 

Of  the  old  Bard's  unperisbable  linla. 

Yet,  if  with  them  aome  classic  grace  aUde, 

And  bid  no  British  thought  or  throb  subside, 

Right  well  we  know  your  fondest  wish  you  gain, 

We  have  not  toil'd,  nor  you  approved  in  vain/' 
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srocsir  octobbs,  isst. 

**  Kind  ftienda,  with  genial  plandits  may  we  doae 
Oor  foeble  miniature  of  mighty  woes  t 
Or  think  you  that  wo  aim  to  strike,  too  late. 
With  Crimea  antique,  and  paasions  out  of  date  t 
No:  aherad  bnt  in  form  life's  stage  they  fill. 
And  an  oar  diaractera  are  extant  atilL 

Fbil.  Hecuba :— nay,  there  my  aebeme  'a  too  boht 
I  gnn»— ao  hdy  in  chaaa  Ihnaa  grows  old ; 
Bot  not  in  vain  yoa.  *U  aeek  the  ancient  lage 
lo aoae alsrch  vtsm of  *a oerlata ag9,* 
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As  I  propheaied  in  the  beg;inninff  of  thia 
book,  90  it  fell  out :  Mr.  Stephen  Lane  be- 
came parish-officer  of  Snnham.  I  did  not, 
however,  foresee  that  the  matter  would  be  so 
easily  and  so  speedily  settled ;  neither  did  he. 
Mr.  Jacob  Jones,  the  ex-ruler  of  that  respect- 
able  hamlet,  was  a  cleverer  person  than  we 
took  him  for ;  and,  instead  of  staying  to  be 
beaten,  sagely  preferred  to  **  evacuate  Flan- 
ders,*' and  leave  the  enemy  in  nndispoted 
possession  of  the  field  of  battle.  He  did  not 
even  make  his  appearance  at  the  vestry,  nor 
did  any  of  his  partisans.  Stephen  had  it  all 
his  own  way;  was  appointed  overseer,  and 
found  himself,  to  his  great  astonishment,  ear- 
rring  all  his  points,  sweeping  away,  catting 
dowDf  taming  oat,  retrenohing,  and  refbrming 
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so  as  never  refonner  did  before ; — for  in  the 
good  town  of  Belford,  although  eventually 
triumphant,  and  pretty  generally  successful  in 
most  of  his  operations,  he  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  play  the  part,  not  of  a  minister  who 
originates,  but  of  a  leader  of  opposition  who 
demolishes  measures ;  in  short,  he  had  been 
a  sort  of  check,  a  balance-wheel  in  the  bo- 
rough machinery,  and  never  dreamt  of  being 
turned  into  a  main-spriug ;  so  that,  when 
called  upon  to  propose  his  own  plans,  his 
success  disconcerted  him  not  a  little.  It  was 
so  unexpected,  and  he  himself  so  unprepared 
for  a  catastrophe  which  took  from  him  his 
own  dear  fault-finding  ground,  and  placed 
him  in  the  situation  of  a  reviewer  who  should 
be  required  to  write  a  better  book  than  the 
one  under  dissection,  in  the  place  of  cutting 
it  up. 

Our  good  butcher  was  fairly  posed,  and, 
what  was  worse,  his  adversary  knew  it.  Mr. 
Jacob  Jones  felt  his  advantage,  returned  with 
all  his  forces  (consisting  of  three  individuals, 
like  **a  three-tailed  bashaw")  to  the  field 
which  he  had  abandoned,  and  commenced  a 
series  of  skirmishing  guerilla  warfare— affairs 
of  posts,  as  it  were — which  went  near  to  make 
his  ponderous,  and  hitherto  victorious  enemy, 
in  spite  of  the  weight  of  his  artillery  and  the 
number  and  discipline  of  his  troops,  withdraw 
in  his  turn  from  tne  position  which  he  found 
it  so  painful  and  so  difficult  to  maintain.  Mr. 
Jacob  Jones  was  a  great  man  at  a  quibble. 
He  could  not  knock  down  like  Stephen  Lane, 
but  he  had  a  real  talent  for  that  sort  of  pulling 
to  pieces  which,  to  judge  from  the  manner  in 
which  all  children,  before  they  are  taught  bet- 
ter, exercise  their  little  mischievous  fingers 
upon  flowers,  would  seem  to  be  instinctive  in 
human  nature.  Never  did  a  spoilt  urchin  of 
three  years  old  demolish  a  carnation  more 
completely  than  Mr.  Jacob  Jones  picked  tc 
bits  Mr.  I^ipe^s  several  propositions.  On  the 
broad  qo^ion,  the  principle  of  the  thing  pro- 
posed, our  good  ex-butcher  was  pretty  sure  to 
be  victorious;  but  in  the  detail,  the  clauses 
of  the  different  measures,  Mr.  Jacob  Jones, 
who  had  a  wonderful  torn  for  perplexing  and 
puzzling  whatever  Question  he  took  in  hand, 
a  real  genius  for  contusion,  generally  contrived 
(for  the  gentleman  was  a  **  word-catcher  who 
lived  on  syllables*')  by  expunging  half  a  sen- 
tence in  one  place,  and  smuggling  in  two  or 
three  words  in  another*- by  alterations  that 
were  any  thing  but  amendments,  and  amend- 
ments that  overset  all  that  had  gone  before,  to 
produce  such  a  mass  of  contradictions  and 
nonsense,  that  the  most  intricate  piece  of 
special  pleading  that  ever  went  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  or  the  most  addle-headed 
bill  that  ever  passed  through  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House,  would  have  been  common 
sense  and  plain  English  in  the  comparison. 
The  man  bad  eminent  qualities  for  a  debater, 
too,  especially  a  debater  of  that  order,— ^iocer- 


rigrible  pertness,  intolerable  pertinacity,  and  a 
noble  contempt  of  right  and  wrong.    Evea  ia 
that  matter  which  is  most  completely  open  to 
proof,  a  question  of  figures,  he  was  whollj  in- 
accessible to  conviction ;  show  him  the  fact 
fifty  times  over,  and  still  he  returned  to  the 
charge ;  still  was  his  shrill  squeaking  treble 
heard  above  and  between  the  deep  sonoroos 
bass  of  Stephen ;  still  did  his  small  narrow 
person  whisk  and  flitter  around  the  *<  huge  n^ 
tundity"  of  that  ponderous  and  excellent  parish- 
officer,  buzzing  and  stinging  like  soms  aetive 
hornet  or  slim  dragon-fly  about  the  bead  of 
one  of  his  own  oxen,    lliere  was  do  putting 
down  Jacob  Jones. 

Our  good  butcher  fretted  and  fumed,  and 
lifled  his  hat  from  his  head,  and  smoothed 
down  his  shining  hair,  and  wiped  his  honest 
face,  and  stormed,  and  thundered,  and  f  owed 
vengeance  against  Jacob  Jones;  and  fi.nally 
threatened  not  only  to  secede  with  bis  whole 
party  from  the  vestry,  but  to  return  to  the 
Butts,  and  leave  the  management  of  Sunham, 
workhouse,  poor-rates,  high-ways,  and  all,  to 
his  nimble  competitor.  One  of  his  most  trusty 
adherents  indeed,  a  certain  wealthy  yeoman 
of  the  name  of  Alsop,  well  acquainted  with 
his  character,  suggested  that  a  very  little  flat- 
tery on  the  nart  of  Mr.  Lane,  or  even  a  few 
well-directed  bribes,  would  not  fail  to  dulcify 
and  even  to  silence  the  worthy  in  question ; 
but  Stephen  had  never  flattered  any  body  in 
his  life— it  is  very  doubtful  if  he  knew  how ; 
and  held  bribery  of  any  sort  in  a  real  honest 
abhorrence,  very  unusual  for  one  who  had  had 
so  much  to  do  with  contested  elections ;— and 
to  bribe  and  flatter  Jacob  Jones  !  Jacob,  whom 
the  honest  butcher  came  nearer  to  haling  than 
ever  he  had  to  hating  any  bod v !  His  very 
soul  revolted  against  it  So  he  appointed 
Farmer  Alsop,  who  understood  the  roana^re- 
ment  of  *^  the  chap,^*  as  he  was  wont  to  call 
^is  small  opponent,  deputy  overseer,  and  b&- 
Vook  himself  to  his  private  concerns,  in  the 
conduct  of  his  own  grazing  farm,  in  oversee- 
ing the  great  shop  in  the  Butts,  in  attending 
his  old  clubs,  and  mingling  with  his  old  as- 
sociates in  Belford ;  and,  above  all,  in  sitting 
in  his  sunnv  summer-house  during  the  sal  try 
evenings  of  July  and  August,  enveloped  in  the 
fumes  of  his  own  pipe,  and  clouds  of  dust 
from  the  high-road,  —  which  was  his  manner 
of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  country. 

Towards  autumn,  a  new  and  a  different  In* 
terest  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Stephen 
Lane,  in  the  shape  of  the  troubles  of  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends  and  most  faithful  and 
loyal  adherents  in  the  loyal  borough  of  Bel* 
ford  Regis. 

Peter  Jenkins,  the  poulterer,  his  next-door 
neighbour  in  the  Butts,  formed  exactly  that 
sort  of  contrast  in  mind  and  body  to  the  gi- 
gantic and  energetic  butcher  which  weso  ofifSo 
find  amongat  persons  strongly  attached  to  eaeh 
I  other.    Each  was  equally  good  and  kind,  sod 
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honest  and  true ;  but  utmngth  was  the  distin- 
guishing^ characteristio  of  the  one  roan,  and 
weakness  of  the  other*  Peter,  much  younger 
than  his  friend  and  neighbour,  was  pale  and 
fair,  and  slender  and  delicate,  with  very  light 
hair,  very  light  eyee,  a  shy  timid  manner,  a 
small  yoice,  and  a  general  helplessness  of 
aspect.  *•  Poor  fellow !"  was  the  internal  ex- 
clamation, the  unspoken  thought  of  every  body 
that  conversed  witn  him ;  there  was  something 
so  pitiful  in  his  took  and  accent :  and  yet  Pe- 
ter was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Bel  ford, 
having  inherited  the  hoards  of  three  or  four 
miserly  uncles,  and  succeeded  to  the  well-ac- 
customed poultry-shop  in  the  Butts,  a  high 
narrow  tenement,  literally  stuffed  with  geese, 
docks,  chickens,  pigeons,  rabbits,  and  game 
of  all  sorts,  which  lined  the  door  and  windows, 
and  dangled  from  the  ceiling,  and  lay  ranged 
upon  the  counter  in  every  possible  state,  dead 
or  alive,  plucked  or  unplucked,  crowding  the 
dark,  olo-fashioned-shop,  and  forming  the 
strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  wide  ample 
repository  next  door,  spacious  as  a  market, 
where  Stephen*8  calves,  and  sheep,  and  oxen, 
in  their  several  forms  of  veal,  and  beef,  and 
mutton,  hung  in  whole  carcasses  from  the 
walls,  or  adorned  in  separate  joints  the  open 
windows,  or  filled  huge  trays,  or  lay  scatter- 
ed on  mighty  blocks,  or  swung  in  enormous 
scales,  strong  enough  to  have  weighed  Stephen 
Lane  himself  in  the  balance.  Even  that  stu- 
pendous flesh-bazaar  did  not  give  greater  or 
truer  assurance  of  affluence  than  the  high, 
narrow,  crowded  menagerie  of  dead  fowl 
next  door* 

Yet  still  was  Peter  justly  called  **  Poor 
fellow  V^  In  the  first  place,  because  he  was, 
for  a  man,  far  over-gentle,  much  too  like  the 
inhabitants  of  his  own  feathery  den,— was 
not  only  **  pigeon-livered  and  lacked  gall," 
but  was  actually  chicken-hearted;  —  in  the 
next,  because  he  was,  so  to  say,  chicken- 
pecked,  and,  although  a  stranger  to  the  com- 
forts of  matrimony,  was  comfortably  under 
pettieoat  government,  being  completely  do- 
mineered over  by  a  maiden  sister. 

Miss  Judith  Jenkins  was  a  single  woman 
of  an  uncertain  age,  lean,  skinny,  red-haired, 
exceedingly  prim  and  upright,  slow  and  for- 
mat in  her  manner,  and,  to  all  but  Peter,  re- 
markably smooth-spoken.  To  him  her  accent 
was  invariably  sharp,  and  sour,  and  peevish, 
and  contradictory.  She  lectured  him  when 
at  home,  and  rated  him  for  going  abroad. 
The  very  way  in  which  she  called  him,  though 
the  poor  man  flew  to  obey  her  summons,  the 
method  after  which  she  pronounced  the  inno- 
eetit  dissyllable  '*  Peter,*'  was  a  sort  of  taking 
to  task.  Having  been  his  elder  sister,  f  al- 
though nothing  now  was  less  palatable  to  her 
than  any  allusion  to  her  right  of  primogeni- 
ture,) and  his  mother  having  died  whilst  he 
was  an  infant,  she  bad  been  accustomed  to 
exercise  over  him,  from  the  time  that  he  was 


in  leading-strings,  all  the  privileges  of  a  nurse 
and  gouvernante,  and  still  called  him  to  ac- 
count for  his  savings  and  spendings,  his  com- 
ings and  goings,  much  as  she  used  to  do 
when  he  was  an  urchin  in  short  coats.  Poor 
Peter  never  dreamt  of  rebellion ;  he  listened 
and  he  endured  ;  and  every  year  as  it  passed 
over  their  heads  seemed  to  increase  her  power 
and  his  submission.  The  uncivil  world,  al- 
ways too  apt  to  attribute  anv  faults  of  temper 
in  an  old  maid  to  the  fact  of  her  old-maidism, 
(whereas  there  really  are  some  single  women 
who  are  not  more  ill-humoured  than  their 
married  neighbours,)  used  to  attribute  this 
acidity  towards  poor  Peter,  of  which,  under 
all  her  guarded  upper  manner,  they  caught 
occasional  glimpses,  to  her  maiden  condition. 
I,  for  my  part,  believe  in  the  converse  reason. 
I  hold  that,  which  seemed  to  them  the  effect 
of  her  single  state,  to  have  been,  in  reality, 
its  main  cause.  And  nobody  who  had  hap- 
pened to  observe  the  change  in  Miss  Judith 
Jenkins*  face,  at  no  time  over-beautiful,  when, 
from  the  silent,  modest,  curtsying,  shop- 
woman-like  civility  with  which  she  had  been 
receiving  an  order  for  a  fine  turkey  poult,  a 
sort  of  **  butter  won't  melt  in  her  mouth"  ex- 
pression was  turned  at  once  into  a  ^*  cheese 
won't  choke  her "  look  and  voice  as  she  de- 
livered the  order  to  her  unlucky  brother,  could 
be  much  astonished  that  any  of  the  race  of 
bachelors  should  shrink  from  the  danger  of 
encountering  such  a  look  in  his  own  person. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  damsel  had  no  worldly 
goods  and  chattels,  except  what  she  might 
have  saved  in  Peter's  house,  and,  to  do  her 
justioe,  she  was,  I  believe,  a  strictly  honest 
woman ;  that  the  red  hair  was  accompanied 
by  red  eye-brows  and  red  eye-lashes,  and 
eves  that,  especially  when  talking  to  Peter, 
almost  seemed  red  too;  that  her  face  was  un- 
usually freckled  ;  and  that,  from  her  exceed 


ing  meagreness,  her  very  fairness  (if  niere 
whiteness  had  been  called  such)  Si  against 
her  by  giving  the  look  of  bon^  starting 
through  the  skin;  and  it  will  be  admitted 
that  there  was  no  immediate  chance  of  the 
unfortunate  poulterer,  getting  rid,  by  the  plea-^ 
sant  and  safe  means  called  matrimony,  of  an 
encumbrance  under  which  he  groaned  and 
bent,  like  Sindbad  the  Sailer,  when  bestridden 
by  that  he-tormentor  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea.. 
Thus  cfrcurostaneed,  Peter's  only  refuge 
and  consolation  was  in  the  friendship  and 
protection  of  his  powerful  neighbour.  Wore 
whose  strength  and  firmness  of  manner  and 
character  (to  say  nothing  of  his  bodily  prow- 
ess, which,  although  it  can  never  be  exerted 
against  them,  does  yet  insensibly  influence  all 
women)  the  prim  maiden  quailed  amain. 
With  Stephen  to  back  him,  Peter  dared  at^ 
tend  public  meetings  and  private  clubi* ;  and, 
when  sorely  put  to  it  by  Judith's  lectures, 
would  slip  through  the  back  way  into  Mrs. 
Lane's  parlour,  basking  in  the  repose  of  her 
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gentlenesst  or  excited  by  her  good  husb&nd's 
merriment,  antil  all  the  evils  oFhis  home  were 
fairly  forgotten.  Of  course,  the  kind  butcher 
and  his  sweet  wife  loved  the  kind  harmless 
creature  whom  they,  and  they  alone,  had  the 
power  of  raising  into  comfort  and  happiness ; 
and  he  repaid  their  affection  by  the  most  true 
and  faithful  devotion  to  Stephen  in  all  affairs, 
whethe/'election  contests  or  squabbles  of  the 
corporation  or  the  vestry.  Never  had  leader 
of  a  party  a  more  devoted  adherent;  and 
abating  his  one  fault  of  weakness,  a  fault 
which  brought  its  own  punishment,  he  was  a 
partisan  who  would  have  done  honour  to  any 
canse, — honest,  open,  trae,  and  generous, — 
and  one  who  would  have  been  thoroughly 
hospitable,  if  his  sister  would  but  have  let 
him. 

As  it  was,  he  was  a  good  fellow  when  she 
was  out  of  the  way,  and  had,  like  the  renown- 
ed Jerry  Sneak,  his  own  moments  of  half- 
afraid  enjoyment,  on  club-nights,  and  at  Christ- 
mas parties,  when,  like  the  illustrious  pin- 
maker,  he  sang  his  song  and  told  his  story 
with  the  best  of  them,  and  laughed,  and  rub- 
bed his  hands,  and  cracked  his  joke,  and 
would  have  been  quite  happy,  but  for  the 
clinging  thought  of  his  reception  at  home, 
where  sat  his  awful  sister,  for  she  would  sit 
up  for  &im, 

**  Gathering  her  browi  hke  gittbering  ■form, 
Naning  her  wrath  to  keep  it  wdrm." 

However,  Stephen  generally  saw  him  in, 
and  broke  the  first  fury  of  the  tempest,  and 
sometimes  laughed  it  off"  altogether.  With 
Stephen  to  back  him,  he  was  not  so  much 
afraid.  He  even,  when  unusually  elevated 
with  punch,  his  favourite  liquor,  would  de- 
clare that  he  did  not  mind  her  at  all ;  what 
haAn  could  a  woman's  scolding  do?  And 
though  his  courage  would  ooze  out  somewhat 


as  he  approached  his  own  door,  and  ascended 
the  threoKp  steps,  and  listened  to  her  sharp, 
angry  treKin  the  passage,  (for  her  very  foot- 
steps were,  to  Peter's  practised  ear,  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  coming  lecture,)  yet,  on  the 
whole,  whilst  shielded  by  his  champion  and 
protector,  the  jolly  butcher,  he  got  on  pretty 
well,  and  was,  perhaps,  as  happy  as  a  man 
linked  to  a  domineering  woman  can  well  ex- 
pect to  be. 

Mr.  Lane's  removal  was  a  terrible  stroke  to 
Peter.  The  distance,  it  was  true,  was  only 
half  a  mile ;  but  the  every-day  friend,  the 
next-door  neighbour,  was  gone ;  and  the  poor 
poulterer  fretted  and  pined,  and  gave  up  bis 
club  and  his  parish-meetings,  grew  thinner 
and  thinner,  and  paler  and  paler,  and  seemed 
dwindling  away  into  nothing.  He  avoided 
bis  old  friend  during  his  frequent  visits  to  the 
Butts,  and  even  refused  Mrs.  Lane's  kind  and 
pressing  invitations  to  come  and  see  them  at 
Sunbam.  His  sister's  abaenee  or  presence 
had  ceased  to  make  any  difference  in  dim;  his 


spirits  were  altogether  gone,  and  hia  very 
heart  seemed  breaking. 

Affairs  were  in  this  posture,  when,  one  fine 
afternoon  in  the  beginning  of  October,  Stephen 
was  returning  aoross  Sonham  Comrooa  from 
a  walk  that  he  had  been  taking  over  some  of 
his  pastures,  which  lay  at  a  little  distance 
from  his  house.  He  was  quite  anaecompa- 
nied,  unless,  indeed,  his  pet  dog,  Siaoker, 
might  be  termed  bis  companion— -an  animal 
of  high  blood  and  great  sagacity,  but  so  die* 
gnised  by  his  insupportable  fatness,  that  I, 
myself,  who  have  generally  a  tolerable  eye 
when  a  greyhound  ia  in  qneation,  took  him 
for  some  new-fangled  quadruped  from  fomgn 
parts,-^ome  monstrous  mastiff*  from  tlie  ^» 
thropophagi,  or  Brobdignaggian  pointer.— 
Smoker  and  his  master  were  marching  lei- 
surely up  Sunbam  Common,  under  the  shade 
of  a  noble  avenue  of  oaks,  terminating  at  one 
end  by  a  spacious  open  grove  of  the  same 
majestic  tree;  the  sun  at  one  side  of  them, 
just  sinking  beneath  the  horison,  not  making 
his  usual  "  golden  set,"  but  presenting  to  Ihe 
eye  a  ball  of  ruddy  light ;  whilst  the  vapoury 
clouds  on  the  east  were  suffused  with  a  son 
and  delicate  blush,  like  the  reflection  of  roses 
on  an  alabaster  vase ;— the  bolls  of  tbe  trees 
stood  out  in  an  almost  brassy  brightness,  and  | 
large  portions  of  the  foliage  of  the  lower: 
branches  were  bathed,  as  it  were,  in  gold, 
whilst  the  upper  boughs  retained  the  rich  ms> 
set  brown  of  the  season ;— the  green  turf  be- 
neath was  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  to  the  tvsad, 
fragrant  with  thyme  and  aromatic  herba,  and 
dotted  here  and  there  with  the  many-coloured 
fungi  of  autumn  ;^the  rooks  were  letaming 
to  their  old  abode  in  the  oak-tops,  children  of 
all  ages  were  gathering  acorns  ondemeath; 
and  the  light  smoke  was  curling  from  the  pic- 
turesque cottages,  with  their  islets  of  gardens, 
which,  intermingled  with  straggling  horaea, 
cows,  and  sheep,  and  intersected  by  irregvlar 

f»ools  of  water,  dotted  the  surface  of  the  vil* 
age-green* 

It  was  a  scene  in  which  a  poet  or  a  painter 
would  have  delighted.  Our  good  friend  Ste» 
phen  was  neither.  He  paced  along,  support- 
ing himself  on  a  tall,  stout  hoe«  called  a  pad- 
dle, which,  since  he  had  turned  farmer,  he  had 
assumed  instead  of  his  usual  walking-etick, 
for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  docks  and  this- 
tles :— 'Uow  beheading  a  wcm— -now  giving  a 
jerk  amongst  a  drift  of  fallen  leaves,  aad  send- 
ing them  dancing  on  the  calm  autumnal  air  ;— 
now  catching  on  the  end  of  his  paddle  an 
acorn  as  it  fell  from  the  treet  and  sending  it 
back  amongst  the  branches  like  a  shuttlaeock ;  | 
— now  giving  a  rough  but  beaity  caress  to  bis  i 
faithful  attendant  Smoker,  as  tbe  affectaonaie 
creature  poked  his  lon^  nose  into  his  hand  ;-* 
now  whistling  tbe  beginning  of  one  tune,  now 
humming  the  end  of  another ;  whilst  a  train 
of  thoughts,  pleasant  and  nnnleesant,  meny 
and  sad,  went  whirling  along  ois  bnin«  "Who 
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can  dascribe  or  remember  the  Tisions  of  ha1f« 
an  hoar,  the  recoUeotione  of  half  a  roilel 
Firat,  Stephen  began  gravely  to  calculate  the 
profits  of  those  upland  pastures,  called  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Sunham  Crofts ; 
the  number  of  tons  of  hay  contained'  in  the 
ricks,  the  value  of  the  grazing,  and  the  de- 
duction to  be  made  for  labour,  manure,  tithe, 
and  poor*rate,— the  land»tax,  thought  Stephen 
to  himself,  being  redeemed  ;-»then  poor  little 
Dinah  Keep  crossed  his  path,  and  dropped  her 
modest  cortsy,  and  brought  to  mind  her  bed- 
ridden father,  and  his  night-mare,  Jacob  Jones, 
who  bad  refused  to  make  this  poor  cripple  the 
pro|}er  allowance ;  and  Stephen  cursed  Jacob 
m  his  heart,  and  resolved  to  send  Dinah  a  bit 
of  mutton  that  very  evening ; — thft^  Smoker 
went  beating  about  in  Vpiiteh  of  furze  by  the 
aide  of  the  avenue,  and  mephen  diverged  from 
his  path  to  help  him,  in  hopes  of  a  hare ; — 
then,  when  that  hope  was  fairly  gone,  and 
Stephen  and  Smoker  had  resumed  tneir  usual 

Save  and  steady  pace,  a  sow,  bro¥rsing  among 
e  acoros,  with  ner  young  family,  caught  his 
notice  and  Smoker^s,  who  had  like  to  have 
had  an  affair  with  her  in  defence  of  one  of  the 
little  pigs,  whilst  his  master  stopped  to  guess 
her  weight,  •<  Full  fourteen  score,"  thought 
Stephen,  *^  as  she  stands ;  what  would  it  be  if 
fatted  l-> twenty,  at  least.  A  wonderful  fine 
animal!  I  should  like  one  of  the  breed." 
Then  be  lecolleeted  how  fond  Peter  Jenkins 
used  to  be  of  a  roast  pig ;— then  he  wondered 
what  was  the  matter  with  poor  Peter ; — and 
JDSt  at  that  point  of  his  cogitations,  he  heard 
a  faint  voice  cry,  **  Stephen !"— and  turning 
round  to  ascertain  to  whom  the  voice  belonged, 
found  himself  in  front  of  Peter  himself,  look- 
ing more  shadowy  than  ever  in  the  deepening 
twilight. 

Greeting  kind  and  hearty,  passed  between 
the  sometime  neighbours,  and  Smoker  was, 
bv  no  means,  behindhand  in  expressing  his 
pleasure  at  the  siglit  of  an  old  fnend.  They 
sat  down  on  a  bank  of  turf,  and  moss,  and 
thyme,  formed  by  a  water-channel,  which  had 
been  cut  to  drain  the  avenue  in  winter;  and 
the  poor  poulterer  poured  his  griefs  into  the 
sympathizing  ear  of  his  indignant  friend. 

^  And  now  she 's  worse  than  ever,"  quoth 
Peter;  '*  I  think  soon  that  she'll  want  the  key 
of  the  till.  She  won't  let  me  go  to  the  club, 
or  the  vestry,  or  the  mayor's  dinner;  and  the 
Tories  have  got  hold  of  her,  and  if  there 
should  happen  to  be  an  election,  she  won't  let 
me  vote." 

*^  Marry,  and  be  rid  of  her,  man  !  -.-  that 's 
my  advice,"  shouted  Stephen.  *'  Dang  it !  if 
I  'd  be  managed  by  any  woman  that  ever  was 
bom.  Marry,  and  turn  her  out  of  doors!" 
vociferated  Stephen  Lane,  striking  his  paddle 
into  the  bank  with  such  vehemence,  that  that 
osefnl  implement  broke  in  the  effort  to  pull 
it  oat  again.  **  Marry,  I  say !"  shouted  Ste- 
pb 


^* How  can  I?"  rejoined  the  meek  man  of 
chickens ;  ''  she  won't  let  meJM^ 

*' Won't  let  him !"  ejaculateJ^^ex-butcher, 
with  something  like  contempt.  ^*  Won't  let 
him  !  Afore  I'd  let  any  woman  dare  to  hin- 
der m&— Howsomever,  men  are  not  all  alike. 
Some  are  as  vicious  as  a  herd  of  wild  bulls, 
and  some  as  quiet  as  a  flock  of  sheep.  Every 
man  to  his  nature.  Is  there  a^^^  whom 
you  could  fancy,  Peter,  orovided  sS|h  could 
manage  this  virago  of  a  sister  oTyburs T 
Does  any  pretty  damsel  run  in  your  head  ?" 

"  Why,  I  can't  but  say,"  replied  Peter, 
(and,  doubtless,  if  there  had  been  light  enough 
to  see  him,  Peter,  whilst  saying  it,  blushed 
like  a  young  girl,)  **  I  can't  but  confess,"  said 
the  man  of  the  dove-cot,  '*  that  there  is  a  little 
maiden— Did  you  ever  see  Sally  Clements  1" 

**  What !"  rejoined  the  hero  of  the  cleaver, 
*<  Sally  Clements !  Did  I  ever  see  her !  Sally 
Clements— 'the  dear  little  girl  that,  when  her 
father  first  broke,  and  then  died  broken-hearted, 
refused  to  go  and  live  in  ease  and  plenty  in 
Sir  John's  family  here,  (and  I  always  respect- 
ed my  lady  for  inaking  her  the  offer)  as 
nursery  governess,*  because  she  would  not 
leave  her  sick  grandmother,  and  who  has 
stayed  with  her  ever  since,  waiting  on  the 
poor  old  woman,  and  rearing  pouitryj-^^^" 

*'  She 's  the  best  fattener  of  turkeys  in  the 
country,"  interrupted  Peter. 

^*  Rearing  poultry,"  proceeded  Stephen, 
'*and  looking  after  the  garden  by  day,  and 
sitting  up  half  the  ni^ht  at  needlework !  Sally 
Clements— the  prettiest  girl  within  ten  miles, 
and  the  best!  Sally  Clements  — whom  my 
mistress  (and  she 's  no  bad  iudge  of  a  young 
woman)  loves  as  if  she  was  her  own  daughter. 
Sally  Clements !  dang  it,  man !  you  shall 
have  her.    But  does  Sally  like  you  t" 

'*  I  don't  think  she  dislikes  me,"  answered 
Peter,  modestly.  **  We  *ve  had  a  deal  of  talk 
when  I  have  been  cheapening  h^poultry,—- 
buying,  I  should  say ;  for  God^Hpws,  even 
if  I  had  not  'liked  her  as  I  do,^mver  could 
have  had  the  heart  to  bate  her  down.  And 
I'm  a  great  favourite  with  her  good  grand- 
mother; and  you  know  what  a  aUasure  it 
would  be  to  take  care  of  her,  poi>i^i|^  lady  ! 
as  long  as  she  lives,  and  how  corafortably  we 
could  all  live  together  in  the  Butts.  —  Only 
Judith " 

**Hang  Judith!— you  shall  have  the  girl, 
man !"  again  ejaculated  Stephen,  thumping 
the  broken  paddle  against  the  ground — **  you 
shall  have  her,  I  say !" 

^*  But  think  of  Judith !  And  then,  since 
Jacob  Jones  has  got  hold  of  her        " 

^*  Jacob  Jones !"  exclaimed  Stephen,  in 
breathless  astonish menL 

**  Yes.  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  she  was 
converted  to  the  Tories  1    Jacob  Jones  has 

fot  hold  of  her ;  and  he  and  she  both  say  that 
'm  in  a  consumption,  and  want  me  to  quai^ 
lel  with  you,  and  to  make  my  will,  and  leave 
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all  to  her,  find  make  him  executor ;  and  then  |K>ii1y  won,  bat  secnred,  the  warm  and  copataml 
I  do  believe^ij  would  worry  me  out  of  my 
life,  and  m^n^  before  I  was  cold  in  my  coflSn, 
and  dance  over  my  grare,"  sigrhed  poor  Peter. 
'*  Jacob  Jones  !**  muttered  Stephen  to  him- 
self, in  soliloquy  ;  **  Jacob  Jones !"  And 
then,  aAer  ten  minutes'  hard  musing,  daring 
which  he  nulled  off  his  hat,  and  wiped  his  face, 
and  smojfh^down  his  shining  hair,  and  broke 
the  retJtm  of  his  huge  paddle  to  pieces,  as  if 


it  had  been  a  willow  twig,  he  rubbed  his  hands 
with  a  mighty  chuckle,  and  cried,  with  the 
voice  of  p  Stentor,  ^'  Dang  it,  I  have  it !'' 

*'  Harkye,  man  !'*  continued  he,  addressing 
Peter,  who  had  sat  pensively  on  one  side  of 
his  friend,  whilst  Smoker  reposed  on  the 
other  —  **  Harkye,  man !  you  shall  quarrel 
with  me,  and  you  shall  make  your  will.  Send 
Lawyer  Davis  to  me  to-night;  for  we  must 
see  that  it  shall  be  only  a  will,  and  not  a  con- 
veyance or  a  deed  of  gift ;  and  you  shall  also 
take  to  your  bed.  Send  Thomson,  the  apothe- 
cary, along  with  Davis ;  they  're  good  fellows 
both,  and  will  rejoice  in  humbugging  Miss 
Judith.  And  then  you  shall  insinton  Jacob's 
marrying  Judith,  and  shall  give  her  five  hun- 
dred pounds  down,  that's  a  fair  fortune,  as 
times  go;  I  don't  want  to  cheat  the  woman; 
besides  it 's  worth  any  thing  to  be  quit  of  her ; 
and  then  they  shall  marry.  Marriages  are 
made  in  heaven,  as  my  mistress  says ;  and  if 
that  couple  don't  torment  each  other's  heart 
out,  my  name's  not  Stephen.  And  when 
they  are  fairly  gone  off  on  their  bridal  excur- 
sion,—to  Windsor,  may  be;  ay.  Mistress 
Judith  used  to  want  to  see  the  Castle, — off 
with  them  to  Windsor  from  the  church-door ; 
^and  then  for  another  will,  and  another  wed- 
ding— hey,  Peter !  and  a  handsome  marriage- 
settlement  upon  little  Sally.  We'll  get  her 
and  her  grandmother  to  my  house  to-morrow, 
and  my  wife  will  see  to  the  finery.  Off  with 
you,  man  ^^on't  stand  there,  between  laugh- 
ing and  c^^v :  but  get  home  and  set  about 
it.  And  ffllV  you  don't  forget  tb  send  Thom- 
son and  Lawyer  Davis  to  me  this  very  even- 
ing." 

And  home  went  Stephen,  chuckling ;  and, 

as  he  said,  it  was  done,^ay,  within  a  fort- 
night from  thatvery  day ;  and  the  two  couples 
were  severally  as  happy  and  as  unhappy  as 
their  several  qualities  could  make  them^Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jones  finding  so  much  employment 
in  plaguing  each  other,  that  the  good  poulterer 
and  his  pretty  wife,  and  Stephen,  and  the  ham- 
let of  Sunham,  were  rid  of  them  altogether. 


THE   SAILOR'S  WEDDING. 

Besioks  Mrs.  Martin,  her  maid  Patty,  and 
her  cat,  there  was  one  inmate  of  the  little  toy- 
shop Sn  the  market-place,  who  immediately 
attracted  Mr.  Singleton's  attention,  and  not 


affection  of  the  kind-hearted  bachelor.  It 
a  chubby,  noisy,  sturdy,  rude,  riotous  elf.  of 
sotj^e^hree  years  old,  still  pettieoated,  bat  so 
self- willed,  and  bold,  and  masterful,  so  stroog, 
and  so  conscious  of  his  strength,  so  obstinate 
and  resolute,  and,  above  all,  so  utteriy  con* 
temptuous  of  female  objurgation,  and  rebel- 
lious to  female  rule,  (an  evil  propensity  that 
seems  born  with  the  unfair  sex,^  that  it  was 
by  no  means  necessary  to  hear  his  Christiaa 
name  of  Tom,  to  feel  assured  that  the  urefaio 
in  question  belonged  to  the  masculine  half  of 
the  species.  Nevertheless,  daring,  wilful, 
and  unruly  as  it  was,  the  brat  was  loveable, 
being,  to  say  the  truth,  one  of  the  merrieat, 
drollest,  best-natared,  most  generous,  and  most 
affectionate  creatures' that  ever  boanded  about 
this  work-a-day  world  {  and  Mr.  Singleton, 
who,  in  common  with  many  placid  quiet  per- 
sons, liked  nothing  so  well  as  the  reckleas 
light-heartedness  which  supplied  the  needful 
impetus  to  his  own  tranquil  spirit,  took  to  the 
boy  the  very  first  evening,  and  became,  from 
that  hour,  his  most  indulgent  patron  and  pro- 
tector, his  champion  in  every  scrape,  and  re- 
fuge in  every  calamity.  There  was  no  love 
lost  between  them.  Tom,  who  would  have 
resisted  Mrs.  Martin  or  Patty  to  the  death ; 
who,  the  more  they  called  him,  the  more  he 
would  not  come,  and  the  more  they  bade  him 
not  do  a  thing  the  more  he  did  it ;  who,  when 
cautioned  against  wetting  his  feet,  jomped  Dp 
to  his  neck  *  in  the  water-tub,  and  when  de- 
sired to  keep  himself  clean,  solaced  himself 
and  the  tabby  cat  with  a  game  at  romps  in  the 
coal-hole ;  who,  in  short,  whilst  under  female 
dominion,  played  every  prank  of  whieh  an 
unruly  boy  is  capable— was  amenable  to  the 
slightest  word  or  look  from  Mr.  Sioff1eton» 
came  at  his  call,  went  away  at  bis  desire; 
desisted  at  his  command  from  riding  the  nn- 
fortunate  wooden  steed,  who,  to  aay  nothing 
of  two  or  three  dangerous  falls,  equally  peril- 
ous to  the  horse  and  rider,  ran  great  risk  of 
being  worn  out  by  Master  Tom's  paesion  for 
equestrian  exercise;  and  even  under  his  ordere 
abandoned  his  favourite  exercise  of  parading 

*  I  remember  an  imp.  the  son  of  a  dear  friend  of 
mine,  of  m>me  four  or  nve  yean  old,  of  very  delicate 
frame,  but  of  a  meat  stiirdv  and  masterful  epint.  «^io 
one  day  standinff  on  the  lawn  without  a  bat,  in  the 
midat  of  a  bara  rain,  mid  to  his  mother,  who,  after 
nuraea  and  naraerv'maidf  had  atriven  in  vain  with 
the  acreamiog,  kicking,  atraggling  nrebin.  tried  her 

? rentier  inHuence  to  prevail  on  him  to  come  in  dnon 
or  fear  of  catching  cold: — ^•*I  won't  (TO  in!    1  will 
atand  here !    I  choone  to  catrh  cold !    Hike  lo  be  ill ! 
and  if  vou  plague  me  much  longer.  Til  die!**    Tbii 
hopeful  young  gentleman  haa  outlived  the  perils  of 
hia  childhood.  (T  auppoae  hia  aelf*wiU  was  drubbed 
otit  of  him  by  stronger  and  equally  determined  com- 
rades at  a  piiblic  achool.)  and  he  a  now  an  oephant 
of  aome  eminence  in  the  litemry  and  polibcsj  wofM. 
I  have  not  seen  him  Iheae  twenty  yeaiv:  bet  if  this  i 
note  should  meet  his  eye,  and  he  should  happen  Id  < 
recognize  his  own  portrait,  he  would  be  ■mused  by ! 
my  lender  recoUectioo  of  his  eariy  dsya.  I 
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before  the  door  beatinff  a  ^y-drum,  or  blowing 
a  penny^trumpet,  and  prodacins^  from  those 
noiay  implementa  a  din  more  insnpportable 
than  ever  each  instnimenta  have  been  fband 
capable  of  makintr,  before  or  since. 

Mr.  Singleton  did  more :  not  content  with 
the  nesative  benefit  of  restraining  Master 
Tom^s  incHnalion  for  idleness,  he  undertook 
and  accomplished  the  positive  achievement  of 
commencing  his  education.  Under  his  aus- 
pices, at  a  cost  of  many  cakes  and  much  gin- 
gerbread, and  with  the  great  bribe  of  being 
able  to  read  for  himself  the  stories  of  fairies 
and  giants,  of  Tom  Thumb,  and  Blue  Beard, 
and  Cinderella,  and  Sindbad  the  Sailor,  which 
he  was  now  fain  to  coax  his  aunt  and  her  maid 
Patty  into  telling  him,  did  Tom  conquer  the 
inysteries  of  the  alphabet  and  spelling-book, 
in  spite  of  the  predictions  of  the  dame  of  a 
neighbouring  day-school,  who  had  had  the 
poor  bnv  at  ner  academy,  as  she  was  pleased 
to  call  It,  for  half  a  year,  during  which  time 
she  and  her  birch,  put  together,  had  not  been 
able  to  teach  him  the  difference  between  A 
and  B,  and  who  now,  in  the  common  spirit  of 
prophecy  in  which  'Mhe  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought,"  boldly  foretold  that  "all  the  Mr. 
Singletons  in  England  would  never  make  a 
flchotar  of  Tom  Lyndham ;  she,  for  her  part, 
bad  no  notion  of  a  child,  who  not  only  stole 
her  spectacles,  but  did  not  mind  being  whipt 
for  it  when  he  had  done.  She  wished  no  ill 
to  the  boy,  but  he  would  come  to  no  good. 
All  the  world  would  see  that'* 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  effusion  of 
petty  malice  had  its  effect  in  stimulating  the 
effbrit  of  our  good  curate.  The  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction, thai  very  active  principle  of  our 
common  nature,  had  its  existence  even  in  him ; 
but,  as  bees  can  extract  wax  and  honey  from 

f poisonous  plants,  so  in  his  kind  and  benevo- 
ent  temper  it  showed  itself  only  in  an  extra- 
ordinary activity  in  well-doing.  "  Tom  Lynd- 
ham shall  be  a  scholar,*'  thought  and  said  Mr. 
Singleton ;  and  as  his  definition  of  the  word 
was  something  different  from  that  of  the  peev- 
ish old  stbvl,  whose  notion  of  scholarship 
reached  no  farther  than  the  power  of  reading 
or  rather  chanting,  without  let  or  pause,  a 
chapter  of  crabbed  names  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  such  a  comprehension  of  the  sense 
as  it  pleased  Heaven,  and  such  a  pronuncia- 
tion as  would  have  made  a  Hebraist  stare,  he 
not  only  applied  himself  earnestly  to  the  task 
of  laying  a  foundation  of  a  classical  education, 
by  teaching  the  boy  writing,  ciphering,  and 
the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  grammar,  but  ex- 
erted all  his  influence  to  get  him  admitted,  at 
as  early  an  age  as  the  rules  would  permit,  to 
the  endowed  grammar-school  of  the  town. 

The  roaster  of  the  school,  a  man  who  united, 
as  we  have  before  said,  great  learning  to  a  sin- 
gular generosity  of  character  and  sweetness  of 
temper,  received  with  more  than  common  kind- 
ness the  fine  open-countenanced  boy,  whom 


Mr.  Singleton  recommended  so  strongly  to  his 
notice  and  protection.  But  after  he  had  been 
with  him  about  the  same  time  that  he  had 
passed  with  the  dame  of  the  day-school,  he, 
in  answer  to  his  patron's  anxious  inquiries, 
made  a  prophecy  nearly  resembling  hers, — to 
wit,  that  Tom  Lyndham,  spirited,  intelligent, 
and  clever  as  be  undoubtedly  was,  seemed  to 
him  the  most  unlikely  boy  of  his  form  to  be- 
come an  eminent  scholar. 

And  as  time  wore  away,  this  persuasion 
only  became  the  more  rooted  in  the  good 
Doctor's  mind.  '^  He  may,  to  be  sure,  take  to 
Greek,  as  you  say,  Mr.  Singleton,  and  go  off 
to  Oxford  on  the  archbishop's  foundation; 
things  that  seem  as  impossible  do  sometimes 
happen ;  nevertheless,  to  judge  from  proba- 
bilities, and  from  the  result  of  a  pretty  long 
experience,  I  should  say  that  to  expect  from 
Tom  Lyndham  any  thing  beyond  the  learning 
that  will  bear  him  creditably  through  the 
school  and  the  world,  is  to  demand  a  change 
of  temper  and  of  habit  not  far  from  miraculous. 
I  don't  say  what  the  charms  of  the  Greek 
Grammar  ma* effect,  but,  in  my  mind,  the 
boy  who  is  foremost  in  every  sport,  and  first 
in  every  exercise;  who  swims,  and  rows,  and 
dances,  and  fences  better  than  any  lad  of  his 
inches  in  the  county ;  and  who,  in  defence  of! 
a  weaker  child,  or  to  right  some  manifest 
wrong,  will  box,  ay,  and  beat  into  the  bar- 
gain, a  youth  half  as  big  again  as  himself; 
and  who  moreover  is  the  liveliest,  merriest, 
pleasantest  little  fellow  that  ever  came  under 
my  observation — is  far  fitter  for  the  camp  than 
the  college.  Send  him  into  the  world  :  that's 
the  place  for  him.  Put  him  into  the  army, 
and  I  'II  answer  for  his  success.  For  my  own 
part,  I  should  not  wonder  to  find  him  enlisting 
some  day;  neither  should  I  care;  for  if  he 
went  out  a  drummer,  he  'd  come  back  a  gene- 
ral ;  nothing  can  keep  down  Tom  Lyndham :" 
and  with  tfiis  prognostic,  at  once  |Basant  and 
puzzling,  (for4>oor  Mr.  Singleton  Md  not  an 
acquaintance  in  the  army,  except  the  succes- 
sive recruiting-officers  who  had  at  various 
times  carried  off  the  heroes  of  Belford,)  the 
worthy  Doctor  marched  away. 

Fortune,  however,  who  seems  to  find  amuse- 
ment in  sometimes  disappointing  the  predio- 
tions  of  the  wise,  and  sometimes  bringing 
them  to  pass  in  the  most  unexpected  manner, 
and  by  totally  opposite  means,  had  a  different 
destiny  for  our  friend  Tom. 

It  so  happened  that  one  of  the  principal 
streets  of  our  good  town  of  Belford,  a  street 
the  high  road  through  which  leading  west- 
ward, bore  the  name  of  Bristol-street,  boasted 
a  bright  red  mansion,  retired  from  the  line  of 
houses,  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  dusty  shrub- 
bery, a  sweep  not  vory  easy  to  turn,  a  glaring 
bit  of  blank  wall,  and  a  porte  cochere.  Now 
the  wall  being  itself  somewhat  farther  liack 
than  the  other  houses  in  the  street,  ana  the 
space  between  that  and  the  ordinary  pavement 
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beingr  regularly  flagged,  an  old  sailor  without 
his  legsliad  taken  possession  of  the  interval, 
for  the  sake  of  writing,  witit  white  and  co- 
loured chalks,  sundry  loyal  sentences,  such  as 
«« God  save  the  King,'* '« Rule  Britannia,'*  and 
so  forth,  by  way  of  excitement  to  the  passers- 
by  to  purchase  one  from  a  string  of  equally 
loyal  sea-ballads  that  hung  overhead,  inter- 
mixed with  two-penny  portraits  of  eminent 
naval  commanders,  aU  very  much  alike,  and 
all  wearing  very  blue  coats  and  very  red  fkces. 
At  first,  the  two  respectable  ladies  of  the 
mansion  (dowager  spinsters,  Morris  by  name) 
objected  greatly  to  the  use  made  of  their  wall 
and  their  pavement  by  the  crippled  veteran  in 
question,  who  was  commonly  known  through- 
out Bel  ford  by  the  name  of  *^  Poor  Jack ;" 
probably  from  his  attachment  to  the  well- 
known  sailor's  ditty,  which  happened  to  form 
his  first  introduction  to  the  younger  of  the  two 
ladies  in  question : 

**  Here  am  I,  poor  Jack, 

Just  ooroe  home  from  sea. 
With  ahinan  in  my  sack,^ 
Pray  what  d'  ye  think  oT  me  T 

"  I  think  you  a  very  saucy  person,"  replied 
Miss  Arabella  Morris  to  this  question,  not  said 
but  sung  by  the  sailor  in  a  most  stentorian 
voice,  as  he  lay  topping  and  tailincr  the  great 
I  in  ^*  God  save  great  George  our  King,"  just 
on  one  side  of  their  gate.  *'  I  think  you  are 
a  very  saucy  person,"  quoth  Miss  Arabella, 
**  to  sit  beggin?  here,  just  at  our  door." 

"  Begging !''  rejoined  poor  Jack ;  *'  I  'm  no 
beggar,  I  hope.  1 've  4ost  my  precious  limbs, 
when  I  fouffht  under  Admiral  Rodney;  I've 
a  pension,  bless  his  Majesty,  and  have  no  call 
to  disparage  the  service  by  begging  like  a 
land-lubber, 

**  Sailon  to  forget  their  duly. 
Must  not  come  for  to  go—" 

chanted  Jack. 

''I  must  really  apply  to  the -Mayor,"  said 
Miss  Arabella. 

^'  Go,"  said  Jack,  continuing  his  work  and 
resuming  his  stave. 

**  When  the  captain  he  heard  of  it. 

He  very  much  applauded  what  she  had  done, 
And  he  made  herthe  first  lieutenant 
Of  the  gallant  Thunder  bomb.'' 

**  Made  me  a  first  lieutenant !"  exclaimed 
the  affronled  Arabella.  *'  Was  ever  any  thing 
so  impertinent  ?  Pray,  if  you  are  not  a  beg- 
gar, what  may  you  be  I" 

•*  My  name,  d*  ye  see,  's  Tom  Tough, 
Oh.  1  've  seen  a  little  sarvice. 
Where  the  foaming  billows  roar  and  the  windado 

blow; 
I*ve  sailed  with  noble  Ffowe. 
And  1  've  sailed  with  gallant  Jervis, 
And  only  imt  an  eye,  and  got  a  timber  toe; 
And  more,  if  you  'd  be  knowing, 
1  'te  sailed  with  old  Boscawen:" 

again  shouted  (for  singing  is  hardly  the  word 


to  express  his  sort  of  music)  the  incorrigible 
Jack. 

"Well,  I  must  go  to  the  Mayor,"  said  Miss 
Arabella;  and  Jack  again  uplifted  his  voice:— 

**  Then  in  Providence  I  trust. 
For  you  know  what  must  be,  moat;" 

and,  consoled  by  this  philosophical  strain,  he 
tranquilly  continued  his  occupation,  which, 
after  a  little  persuasion  from  the  mayor,  and 
something  like  an  apology  from  Jock  himself, 
(to  whose  looks  and  ways  they  began  to  get 
accustomed,)  the  good  ladies  permitted  him 
to  pursue  in  peace  and  quietness  onder  their 
sheltering  wall. 

The  above  conversation  will  have  shown 
that  poor  Jack  was  something  of  a  bomorist; 
but  his  invincible  good-humour  was  his  dis- 
tinguishing qualification.  I  doubt  if  there 
was  in  all  England  a  more  contented  person 
than  the  poor  cripple  who  picked  up  a  precar 
rious  livelihood  by  selline  loyal  ballads  in 
Bristol-street  in  Belford.  Maimed  as  be  was, 
there  was  something  in  his  round  bullet-head, 
and  rough  sun-burnt  countenancey^n  his  nod, 
his  wink,  his  ^rin,  (for  it  would  not  do  to  call 
such  a  contortion  a  smile,)  in  the  snap  of  hii 
fingers,  and  the  roll  of  his  short  athletic  bodj 
— more  expressive  of  fun  and  merriment  than 
I  ever  beheld  in  any  human  being.  Call  him 
poor  Jack,  indeed !  Why,  if  happiness  be 
wealth,  he  was  the  richest  Jack  in  Christen- 
dom ! 

So  thought  Tom  Lyndham,  whose  rosd  to 
and  from  school  passed  the  lair  of  the  sailor, 
and  who  having  stood  one  evening  to  bssr 
him  go  through  the  whole  ballad » 

•*0n  board  of  the  Aretbn«,'* 

and  finally  joined  in  the  refrain  with  mtjch  of 
Jack's  own  spirit,  fell  into  conversation  with 
him  on  the  batties  he  had  fought,  the  ships  be 
had  served  in,  and  the  heroes  he  had  served 
under,  (and  it  was  remarkable  that  Jack  talked 
of  the  ships  with  the  same  sort  of  personal 
affection  which  he  displayed  towards  their 
captains,)  and  from  that  evening  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  be  a  sailor  too. 

Sooth  to  say,  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
Jack  spoke  of  Keppel  and  Rodney,  and  Parker 
and  Howe,  as  well  as  of  the  commandprs  of 
his  youth,  Hawke  and  "  old  Boscawen ;"  nii 
graphic  description  of  the  sea-fights  in  which 
the  English  flag  did  really  seem  to  be  the  en- 
sign of  victory;  the  rough,  bold,  manly  tone 
of  the  ballads  which  he  sung,  and  the  personal 
character  of  the  narrator— were  in  themsplij** 
enough  to  work  such  an  eflTect  on  a  liveljj. 
spirited,  ambitious  bov,  whose  bravery  O' 
mind  and  hardihood  of  body  made  him  a^ 
count  toll  and  danger  father  as  elements  oi 
enjoyment,  like  the  bright  frosty  air  of  winter* 
than  as  evils  to  shrink  from ;  whilst  his  love 
of  distinction  made  him  covet  glory  for  ^J* 
own  sake,  and  his  grateful  and  aflectionate 
temper  rendered  the  prospect  of  wealthjiwj 
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of  courae  he  was  to  be  m  aeoond  Rodney)  de- 
lightful as  the  means  of  repaj'ingr  to  bis  aunt 
and  Mr.  Singleton  the  benefits  which  he  had 
derived  from  their  kindness. 

Besides  this,  he  had  always  had  an  innate 
passion  for  the  water.  His  earliest  pranks  of 
dabbling  in  kennels,  and  piungringr  in  pools, 
had  shown  his  duck-like  propensities;  and 
half  hia  scrapes  at  school  had  occurred  in  a 
similar  way: — bathing  before  the  appointed 
day,  swimming  in  dangerous  places,  rowing 
and  fishing  at  forbidden  hours ;  he  had  been 
caught  half-a-dozen  times  boat-building  at  the 
wharf,  and  bad  even  been  detected  in  substi- 
tuting Robinson  Crusoe  for  the  Greek  Gram- 
mar,^ from  which  Mr.  Singleton  expected 
auch  miracles.  In  short,  Tom  Lyndham  was 
one  of  those  boys  whose  genius  may  fairly  be 
called  semi-aquatic. 

That  be  would  be  a  sailor  was  Tom^s  firm 
resolution.  His  only  doubt  was  whether  to 
accomplish  the  object  in  the  regular  manner 
by  apprtaing  Mrs.  Martin  and  Mr.  Singleton 
of  his  wishes,  or  to  embrace  the  speedier  and 
less  troublesome  method  of  running  away. 
The  latter  mode  offered  the  great  temptation 
of  avoiding  remonstrances  equally  tedious 
(and  the  grateful  boy  would  hardly  allow 
himself  to  think  how  tedious !)  and  unavailing, 
and  of  escaping  from  the  perauasions  of  which 
hia  affectionate  heart  felt  in  anticipation  the 
power  to  grieve,  though  not  to  restrain ;  be- 
aides,  it  was  the  approved  fashion  of  your 
young  adventurer,— Robinson  Crusoe  had  run 
away  :  and  he  consulted  Jack  seriously  on  the 
oaeesure,  producing,  in  answer  to  certain  finan- 
cial questions  which  the  experience  of  the  tar 
augeested,  a  new  half-crown,  two  shillings,  a 
crooked  sixpence,  and  sundry  halfpence,  as 
his  funds  for  the  expedition. 

"Five  and  threepence  halfpenny!"  ex- 
claimed the  prudent  mariner,  counting  the 
money,  and  shaking  his  head,^*'  *Twont  do, 
master!  Consider,  there's  the  voyage  to 
Portsmouth,  on  board  o'  the  what  d'  ye  call 
^um,  the  coach  there ;  and  then  you  *ll  want 
new  rigging,  and  have  to  lie  at  anchor  a  short- 
ish bit  may  be,  before  you  get  afloat.  I'll 
tell  you  what,  messmate,  leaves  light;  ax  his 
honour  the  chsplain,  the  curate,  or  whatever 
yon  call  him,  and  if  so  be  he  turns  cantanker- 
ous, you  can  but  cut  and  run,  after  all." 

And  Tom  agreed  to  take  his  advice;  and 
B(\er  settling  in  his  own  mind,  as  he  walked 
home,  various  ingenious  plans  for  breaking 
the  matter  gradually  and  tenderly  to  his  good 
old  sunt,  (on  whom  he  relied  for  the  still  more 
arduous  task  of  commonicating  this  tremen- 
dous act  of  contumacy  to  his  reverend  patron,) 
he,  from  sheer  nervousness  and  over-excite- 
ment, bolted  into  the  house,  and  forgetting  all 
his  intended  preparations  and  softenings, -» a 
thing  which  has  often  happened,  from  the 
same  causes,  to  older  and  wiser  persons,— 
shouted  out  at  once  to  Mrs.  Martin,  who  hap- 


pened to  be  in  the  shop  talking  to  Mr.  Single- 
ton, ^^  Aunt,  I  'm  determined  to  go  to  sea  di- 
rectly; and  if  you  won't  let  me,  I'll  run 
away." 

Never  were  two  people  more  astonished. 
And  as  the  hitherto  respectful  and  dutiful  boy, 
who,  with  all  his  spirit,  had  never  before  con- 
tradicted a  wish  expressed  by  either,  contin- 
ued to  answer  to  all  remonstrances,  '*  I  will 
go  to  sea ;  and  if  you  won't  let  me,  I  '11  run 
away,"  Mr.  Singleton  began  to  think  it  best 
to  inquire  into  his  own  views,  motives  and 
prospects. 

Vague  enough  they  were,  to  be  sure !  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,  and  a  crippled  sailor,  and  half- 
a-dosen  ballads  for  inducements,  and  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  poor  Jack  to  a  certain 
veteran  of  his  own  standing,  Bob  Griffin  by 
name,  formerly  a  boatswain,  and  now  keeping 
a  public-house  at  Portsea,  and  commanding, 
according  to  him  of  the  stumps,  a  chain  of  in- 
terest somewhat  resembling  Tom  Bowling's 
famous  ladder  of  promotion  in  Roderick  Ran- 
dom, a  scrawl  directed  in  red  chalk,  in  printed 
letters,  half  an  inch  long,  to  MISTUR  BOB 
GRIFIN  LANLURD  SHIP  AGRUND 
PORSEE,  by  way  of  introduction  to  the 
naval  service  of  Great  Britain !  However, 
there  was  in  the  earnestness  of  the  lad,  in  the 
very  slightness  of  the  means  on  which  he 
built,  and  in  his  bold,  ardent,  and  manly  cha- 
racter, that  evidence  of  the  bent  of  his  genius, 
the  strong  and  decided  turn  for  one  pursuit, 
and  one  only,  which  it  is  scarcely  wise  to  re- 
sist. 

Mr.  Singleton,  remembering,  perhaps,  the 
prediction  of  the  good  Doctor,  yielded.  He 
happened  to  have  a  first  cousin,  a  captain  in 
the  navy;  and  on  visiting  our  friend  Jack, 
whom  he  found  repairing  the  chalking  of 
'*  Rule  Britannia,"  and  chanting  two  lines  of 
his  favourite  stave, 

**  But  the  worst  of  it  wai  when  the  little  ones  were 

sickly,    , 
Whether  thev  would  live  or  die  the  doctor  could  not 

tell." 

he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  he  had 
sailed  with  his  relation  when  second  lieuten- 
ant of  a  sloop  called  the  Gazelle;  and  al- 
though relinquishing,  with  many  thanks,  the 
letter  of  introduction  to  *^  Mistur  Bob  Grifin," 
actually  accepted  one  from  the  same  hard  ho- 
nest fist  to  Captain  Conyers ;  and  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  poor  Jack's  recommendation 
of  **  the  tight  youngster,"  as  the  veteran  called 
him,  had  not  as  much  to  do  with  the  captain's 
cordial  reception  of  his  new  midshipman,  as 
the  more  elaborate  praises  of  Mr.  Sinffleton. 

A  midshipman,  however,  he  was.  The  war 
was  at  its  height,  and  he  had  the  luck  (excel- 
lent luck  as  he  thought  it)  to  be  in  the  very 
hottest  of  its  fnry.  In  almost  every  fight  of 
the  great  days  of  our  naval  glory,  the  days  of 
Nelson  and  his  immediate  successors,  waa 
Tom  Lyndham,  first  of  Che  first,  bravest  of  the 
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brave,  readiest  of  the  readj.  From  Ihe  mo- 
ment that  his  age  and  rank  allowed  him  to  be 
officially  noticed  in  the  despatches,  he  was 
so;  and  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  the 
Tery  happiest  moment  of  Mr.  Singleton's  life 
was  not  that  in  which  he  first  read  Tom*8 
name  in  the  Gazette.  He  cried  like  a  child ; 
and  then  he  read  it  to  Mrs.  Martin,  and  whilst 
trying  to  lecture  her  for  crying,  cried  again 
himself.  He  took  the  paper  round  the  town 
to  every  house  of  decent  gentility,  from  the 
mayor's  downwards;  read  it  to  the  parish- 
clerk  and  the  sexton ;  and  finally  relinquished 
an  evening  party  to  which  he  was  engaged  at 
the  Miss  Morrises*,  to  carry  the  news  and  the 
newspaper  to  poor  Jack,  who,  grown  too  in- 
firm to  race  the  weather,  had  been  comfortably 
placed,  through  his  kindness,  in  an  almshouse 
about  two  miles  off.  It  is  even  reported  that, 
on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Singleton,  although  by 
DO  means  noted  for  his  skill  in  music,  was  so 
elated  as  to  join  poor  Jack  in  the  chorus  of 

•'On  board  of  the  Arethon/* 

in  honour  of  Tom  Lyndham. 

From  this  time  all  prospered  with  our  gal- 
lant sailor,  ^  except,  indeed,  a  few  glorious 
scars  which  he  would  have  been  ashamed  to 
want,  and  one  of  which,  just  after  he  had  been 
appointed  first  lieutenant  to  the  Diana,  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  coming  back  to  Bel- 
ford,  for  a  short  time,  to  regain  his  health,  and 
revisit  his  old  friends.  Think  of  the  delight 
of  Mr.  Singleton,  of  Mre.  Martin,  of  her  maid 
Patty,  and  of  poor  Jack  I 

**  Here  am  I,  poor  Jackf 

shouted  the  veteran  when  Tom  made  his  ap- 
pearance; 

Here  am  I.  poor  Jack, 

JnM  coroe  home  from  tea. 
With  shinen  in  my  nek* — 

Pray  what  d*  ye  think  of  me  V 

And  the  above,  as  it  happened,  was  highly 
appropriate;  for  between  battles  and  prizes, 
Mr.  Ljfndham,  although  still  so  young  a  man, 
was  nch  enough  to  allow  him  to  display  his 
frank  and  noble  generosity  of  spirit  in  the 
most  delicate  way  to  Mr.  Singleton  and  his 
aunt,  and  in  the  most  liberal  to  Jack  and  Patty. 
None  who  had  been  kind  to  him  were  forgot- 
ten ;  and  his  delightful  spirit  and  gaiety,  bis 
animated  good-humour,  his  acuteness  and  in- 
telligence, rendered  him  the  very  life  of  the 
place. 

He  was  a  singularly  fine  younff  man,  too ; 
not  tall,  but  strong,  muscular,  and  well  built, 
with  a  noble  chest,  and  that  peculiar  carriage 
of  the  head,  which  gives  so  much  of  dignity 
to  the  air  and  figure.  The  head  itself  was 
full  of  manliness  and  expression.  The  short 
turlmg  black  hair,  already  giving  token  of 
early  baldness,  and  exposing  a  high,  broad 
polished  forehead,  whose  fairness  contrasted 
with  the  sun-burnt  complexion  of  the  rest  of 
the  face;  an  eagle  eye,  a  mouth  combining 


firmness  and  sweetness,  regular  featapea  and  a 
countenance  at  once  open,  spirited,  and  amia- 
ble,— harmonized  well  with  a  character  and 
reputation  of  which  his  fellow-townsmen  al- 
ready felt  proud.  Tom  Lyndham  was  the 
very  pride  of  Bel  ford ;  happy  was  the  damsel 
whom  he  honoured  witn  his  hand  at  the 
monthly  assembly ;  and,  when  he  rejoined  bis 
ship,  he  was  said  to  have  carried  away,  unin- 
tentionally, more  hearta  than  had  been  woo 
with  care,  and  pain,  and  malice  prepense,  by 
any  half-dozen  nirting  reerulting-officers  in  the 
last  half-dozen  yeare. 

No  Bel  ford  beauty  was,  howeTer,  destined 
to  captivate  the  brave  sailor.  Love  and  for- 
tune had  prepared  for  him  a  very  different 
destiny. 

Returning  home  towards  the  end  of  the 
war,  (I  mean  the  great  war,  the  war  par  em- 
nenee^  the  war  with  Napoleon,)  into  Ports- 
mouth harbour,  or  rather  bringing  in  a  prize, 
a  frigate  of  many  more  guns  and  much  greater 
foree  than  his  own,  the  gallant  Captain  Lynd- 
ham (for  he  had  now  oeen  for  some  years 
posted)  no  sooner  set  foot  on  shore,  than  he 
encountered  an  old  messmate.  **  Ha,  Lynd- 
ham! your  old  luck,  I  see!  Yon  and  the 
little  Laodamia  have  peppered  the  Frenchmen 
as  usual,'*  said  the  brave  Captain  Manning. 
*«  Do  YOU  make  any  stay  at  Portsmouth  V* 

**Yes,'*  replied  Captain  Lyndham;  '*! 
have  sent  my  first  lieutenant  to  London  with 
despatches,  and  shall  be  fixed  here  for  some 
days." 

^'  I  am  thoronghly  glad  to  hear  it,**  rejoined 
his  friend ;  "  fori  myself  am  rather  awkward- 
ly situated.  An  old  aunt  of  mine  has  joet 
brought  two  of  my  cousins  to  see  the  lions, 
depending  on  me  for  their  escort.  Now  I 
roust  be  off  to  the  Admiralty  immediately; 
dare  not  stay  another  hour  for  all  the  aaots 
and  cousins  in  Christendom.  They,  yota 
souls,  don't  know  a  creature  in  the  place ;  snd 
I  shall  be  eternally  obliged  to  yon  if  you  will 
take  my  turn  of  duty,  and  walk  them  over  the 
dock-yards,  and  so  forth.  By  the  way,  they 
are  nice  girls-— not  sisters,  but  cousins.  One 
is  an  heiress,  with  above  3000/.  a-year,  and 
a  sweet  place  by  the  side  of  the  W]^e ;  the 
other  is  called  a  beauty.  I  don't  think  her 
so ;  or  rather,  I  prefer  the  heiress.  But  nice 
girls  they  are  both.  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
their  guardian,  and  if  either  should  hit  your 
fancy,  you  have  my  free  leave  to  win  her  and 
wear  her.  So  now  come  with  me,  and  I  H 
introduce  you." 

And  in  five  minutes  more  they  were  in  one 
of  the  best  rooms  at  the  Fountain,  and  Captain 
Lyndham  was  introduced  to  Mra.  Lacy,  sno 
to  Miss  Manning  and  Miss  Sophia  Manning. 

Mrs.  Lacy  was  a  lady-like  elderiy  ^<^"J'^ 
a  widow  without  a  family,  and  very  fond  « 
her  nieces,  who  had  been  brought  up  uno« 
her  own  eye,  and  seemed  to  supply  to  her  tne 
place  of  daoghtere.    "^Thia  is  the  beirets* 
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thought  Captaio  Lyndham^  u  he  glanced  OTer 
a  tall  coromaQding  figare,  expeoaively  and 
fashionably  dressed,  and  with  that  decided  air 
of  conse<|aence  and  seif-importanee  which  the 
habit  of  power  is  too  apt  to  gt? e  to  a^erson 
in  that  unfortunate  predicament.  ^^This  is 
the  heiress !  and  this,  I  suppose,  must  be  the 
beauty,"  thought  Captain  Lyndham,  taming 
to  a  shorter,  slenderer,  fairer  young  woman, 
▼ery  simply  dressed,  but  all  blashea  and 
smiles,  and  youthful  animation.  ^*  This  must 
be  the  beauty,"  thought  the  Captain,  ^and 
whatever  Manning  may  say,  beautiful  she  is 
— nerer  saw  a  sweeter  creature  than  this  Miss 
Sophy."' 

And  if  he  thought  Sophy  Manning  pretty 
then,  the  impression  was  far  deepened  when 
he  had  passed  two  or  three  days  in  her  com- 
pany—had walked  her  over  the  wonders  of 
that  floating  world,  a  man-of-war— had  shown 
her  the  dock-yards,  with  their  miracles  of 
machinery;  and  had  even  persuaded  Mrs. 
LacT,  a  timorous  woman,  the  least  in  the 
world  afraid  of  being  drowned,  and  Miss 
Manning,  a  thorough  fine  lady,  exceedingly 
troubled  for  her  satin  pelisse,  first  of  all  to 
take  a  dinner  on  boara  the  dear  Laodamia, 
and  then  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  rowed 
round  St  Helen's  in  the  captain's  own  boat, 
gallantly  manned  by  the  officers  of  the  ship. 

Small  enjoyment  4iad  Mrs.  Lacy,  in  fear  of 
her  life,  or  the  stately  Honoris,  in  care  for  her 
finery ;  but  Sophy,  in  a  white  gown  and  a 
straw  bonnet,  thinking  nothing  of  herself  or 
of  her  dress,  but  wholly  absoroed  by  a  keen 
and  vivid  interest  in  the  detail  of  a  sailor's 
life— 4n  admiration  of  the  order  and  cleanli- 
ness that  everywhere  met  her  eye,  (always 
the  first  point  of  astonishment  to  a  landswo- 
man,)  and  in  a  still  more  intense  feeling  of 
pleasure  and  wonder  at  the  careless  good-hu- 
mour of  those  lords  of  the  ocean,  —  bold  as 
lions  to  their  enemies,  playful  as  kittens  to 
their  friend9,--was  full  of  delight.  Nothing 
could  equal  her  enthusiasm  for  the  navy.  The 
sailors,  who,  like  dogs  snd  children  and  wo- 
men, and  all  other  creatures  who  have  not 
spoilt  their  fine  natural  instinct  by  an  over- 
cultivation  of  the  reasoning  powers,  are  never 
mistaken  in  the  truth  of  a  feeling,  and  never 
taken  in  by  its  assumption,  perceived  it  at 
once,  and  repaid  it  by  the  most  unfeigned  and 
zealous  devotion.  Ijiey  took  all  possible  care 
of  Mrs,  Lacy  and  Miss  Manning,  as  women, 
and  ladies,  and  friends  of  their  Captain ;  but 
Miss  Sophy  was  the  girl  for  them.  They 
actually  preferred  her  pretty  face  to  the  figure- 
head of  the  Laodamia. 

And  Captain  Lyndham,  himself  an  enthusi- 
ast for  his  profession,  what  thought  he  of  this 
enthusiasm  for  the  sea,  and  the  navv,  and  that 
frigate  of  frigates,  the  Laodamia!  Did  he 
like  It  the  less  because  he  might  honestlv 
suspect  that  some  little  reference  to  himself 
bad  suengthened  and  quickened  this  deep  in- 
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terest  1  beeaose  she  had  drawn  from  him  his 
own  early  history,  and  talked  of  the  toy-shop 
in  the  market-place  of  Belford,  and  of  poor 
Jack,  and  the  maid  Patty,  and  even  of  Mr. 
Singleton  himself,  (little  as  one  would  think 
that  good  gentleman,  now  abroad  with  his 
third  wife,  was  calculated  to  strike  a  young 
lady.)  with  almost  as  much  affection  as  of 
his  frigate  and  his  prize,  and  his  ship's  crew, 
and  the  absent  first  lieutenant,  his  especial 
friend,  and  a  little  midshipman,  his  especial 
protege  t  To  any  man  of  sensibility,  this 
sensibility,  shown  by  a  woman,  young,  love- 
ly, animated,  and  artless,  would  have  been 
dangerous :  to  a  sailor  jost  come  ashore,  it  was 
irresistible.  He  made  her  talk  in  return  of 
her  own  friends  and  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments, of  her  home  at  Sanbury,  where  she 
had  lived  all  her  life  with  her  aunt  and  her 
cousin,  and  where  she  hoped  alwaya  to  live ; 
('*  not  always,"  thought  our  friend  the  Cap- 
tain ;)  and  how  much  more  loveable  those  dear 
relations  were  in  that  dear  home.  **  My  aunt," 
said  Sophy,  *Ms  nervous  snd  timid,  so  that 
you  know  nothing  of  her  but  that  infirmity ; 
and  dear  Honor  does  not  love  travelling,  and 
does  not  like  the  sea,  and  has  been  all  her  life 
so  much  admired,  that  she  is  a  little  spoilt, 
and  does  not  always  know  what  she  would 
have ;  but  you  will  love  Honor  when  you  see 
her  at  home." 

**  I  may  like  her,"  said  the  captain,  **  but  I 
shall  never  love  any  woman  but  one ;"  and 
then  followed  in  full  form,  the  declaration  and 
the  acceptance.  ^*  I  am  so  glad  that  you  are 
not  the  heiress,"  added  Captain  Lyndham, 
after  repeating  to  her  her  cousin's  jesting  per- 
mission to  him  to  marry  which  of  his  wards 
he  liked  best ;  **  I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  not 
the  heiress !" 

•*  Are  you  t"  said  Sophy,  quietly.  "  Now 
I  should  have  thought  that  you,  thorough 
sportsman  as  you  are,  for  a  sailor,"  added 
Sophy,  slyly,  ^*  would  have  liked  Sanbory 
Manor,  with  its  right  of  shooting,  coursing, 
and  fishing,  and  its  glorious  Wye  river.  You 
would  like  Sanbury  Manor." 

*'  Hang  Sanbury  Manor !"  ezclatmed  the 
captain. 

^*  Nay,"  said  Sophy,  **  it 's  a  pretty  place, 
and  a  pretty  house ;  one  of  those  old-fashion- 
ed houses  that  fall  upon  the  eye  like  a  picture. 
The  very  lodge  at  Sanbury  is  beautiful.  You 
must  not  take  an  aversion  to  Sanbury." 

*'I  should  like  any  place  that  had  been 
your  home,  pretty  or  uglv,"  replied  Captain 
Lyndham;  ^or,  rather,  i  should  think  any 
house  pretty  that  you  lived  in.  But,  never- 
theless, I  sm  heartily  glad  that  you  are  not  the 
heiress  of  Sanbury,  because  I  have  been  so 
fortunate  with  prizes,  and  you  seem  so  simple 
in  your  tastes,  that  I  have  enough  for  both  of 
08 ;  and  now  no  one  can  even  suspect  me  of 
being  mercenary— -of  thinking  of  any  thing  or 
any  body  but  your  own  dear  self." 
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*'  /  should  not  have  suspected  jou,"  said 
Sophy,  tenderly ;  **  but  you  must  go  to  San- 
bury,  and  look  at  the  old  place,  my  home  for 
so  many  years ;  you  promise  me  that  ?" 

**  Yes,'*  replied  the  captain,  **  but  it  must 
be  with  Sophy  Lyndhan^,  and  not  with  Sophy 
Manning ;" — and,  in  spite  of  Sophy's  blush- 
ing **  must,  indeed  !"  so  it  was  settled ! 
They  were  all  to  go  to  London,  to  which  the 
affairs  of  his  ship  and  prize  now  called  the 
captain.  There  they  were  to  be  married ;  and 
on  their  return  from  a  bridal  excursion  to  Bath, 
and  Clifton,  and  Wales,  were  to  pay  a  short 
Ttsit  to  Mrs.  Lacy  and  Honor,  at  the  old 
manor-house,  which  had  for  so  many  years 
been  the  fair  bride's  only  home. 

Mrs.  Lacy,  on  being  apprized  of  the  intended 
marriage,  beean  talking  about  money  and  set- 
tlements, and  those  affairs  which,  to  persons 
not  in  love,  seem  so  important;  but  Captain 
Lyndham  stopped  her,  and  Sophy  stopped 
her;  and  as,  in  a  letter  to  Captain  Manning, 
the  generous  sailor  desired  that  writings  might 
be  prepared,  by  which  all  that  he  was  worth 
in  the  world  should  be  settled  on  Sophy  and 
her  children— -and  as  these  settlements,  read 
o^er  by  the  lawyer  in  the  usual  unintelligible 
manner,  were  signed  by  the  enamoured  sea- 
man without  the  slightest  examination,  it  was 
impossible  for  any  guardian  to  object  to  con- 
duct so  confiding  and  so  liberal. 

*'  Oh,  that  poor  Jack  could  see  this  day !" 
was  Captain  Lyndham's  exclamation,  as  they 
were  leaving  London  after  the  happy  ceremony, 
in  his  own  elegant  new  carriage,  attended, 
somewhat  to  his  surprise,  by  the  lady's  maid, 
whom  he  had  thoop^ht  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  service  of  Miss  Manning,^** Oh,  that 
poor  Jack  could  see  this  day!  — you  must 
make  acquaintance  with  him,  Sophy,  and  with 
ray  good  aunt,  and  Mr.  Singleton.  You  must 
know  them,  Sophy ;  they  will  so  adore  you  !" 

**  And  I  shall  so  love  the  people  whom  you 
love,"  rejoined  Sophy :  but  we  have  no  room 
for  bridal  talk,  ana  must  hasten  to  the  conclu- 
uon  of  our  story. 

AfYer  a  few  days  of  rapid  travelling,— short 
days  they  seemed  to  the  married  Iovers,->after 
a  very  brief  tour,  for  the  bridegroom's  time 
was  limited, — they  arrived  at  the  beautiful 
village  of  Sanbury. 

**  There  it  is— -the  dear  manor-house !"  ex- 
claimed Sophy,  as  they  approached  a  fine  old 
building,  embosomed  in  its  own  venerable 
oaks,  the  silver  Wye  winding  like  a  shining 
snake  amid  the  woody  hills  and  verdant 
lawns; — ** There  it  is!"  exclaimed  the  fair 
bride ;  *^  mine  own  dear  home !  and  your 
home,  too,  ray  own  dear  husband  !  for,  being 
mine,  it  is  yours,"  continued  she,  with  a  smile 
that  would  have  made  a  man  overlook  a  great- 
er misfortune  than  that  of  having  married  an 
heiress.  **  You  are  really  the  master  of  San- 
bury, think  of  it  what  you  may,"  pursued  the 
fair  bride.    "  It  is  my  first  deceit,  and  shall 


be  my  last.  But  wbeir  I  found  that,  because 
Honoria  was  the  elder,  you  took  her  for  the 
richer  cousin,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  this  little  surprise ;  and  if  you  are  angry, 
there,"  pointing  to  the  side  of  the  road,  **  sits 
q^e  who  will  plead  for  me." 

And  suddenly,  from  the  beautiful  Gothic 
lodge,  the  gate  belonging  to  which  had  been  1 
so  arranged  as  to  open  with  a  pulley,  arose  the ! 
well-known  sounds, 

**  Here  am  I,  poor  Jack* 
Jtw(  come  home  from 
Wiih  tbineiv  in  ray  Mick^— 
Pray  what  d'ye  ibink  of  me  V 

And  there  sat  poor  Jack  himself  in  all  his 
glory,  waving  his  hat  over  his  grey  head,  with 
the  tears  stream ini^  down  hie  honest  cheeks, 
absolutely  tipsy  with  joy. 

And  before  Cnptain  Lyndham  had  aufii- 
cientty  recovered  from  his  astonishment  to 
speak  a  word  «•  indeed,  whilst  he  was  still 
clasping  his  lovely  wife  to  his  own  warm 
heart,  the  carriage  had  reached  the  mansion, 
on  the  ateps  of  which  stood,  in  one  happy  j 
group,  her  people  and  his;  Captain  Manning,  | 
Mrs.  Lacy,  and  Honor,  (then  really  beautiful 
in  her  smiling  sympathy,)  Mr.  Singleton, 
(who,  by  good-luck,  haa  just  returned  to 
England,)  Mrs.  Martin,  and  the  little  maid 
Patty,  standing  behind  on  the  upper  step,  and 
looking  two  inches  taller  in  her  joy  and  de- 
light. 

So  much  for  the  Sailor's  Wedding.    There 
can  be  no  need  to  say  that  the  married  life ! 
which  sprang  from  such  a  beginning  waa  as 
happy  as  it  was  prosperous. 


COUNTRY  EXCURSIONS. 

Some  celebrated  writer  (was  tt  Addison  t) 
cites,  as  a  proof  of  the  instinctive  love  of 
the  country,  which  seems  implanted  in  the 
human  breast,  the  fact,  that  the  poorest  inha- 
bitants of  great  cities  cherish  in  their  wretched 
garrets  or  cellars  some  dusty  myrtle  or  with- 
ering geranium,  something  that  vegetates  and 
should  be  ^reen ;  so  that  yon  shall  see  in  the 
meanest  window  of  the  meanest  street  aome 
flower  or  flowering  plant  stock  in  a  piece  of 
broken  crockery,— a  true  and  genuine  tribute 
to  that  inherent  love  of  nature  which  makee  a 
part  of  our  very  selves.  I  never  see  an^  a 
symptom  of  the  yearning  after  green  fields 
without  recognising  the  atrong  tie  of  ieUnv* 
feeling  with  the  poor  Inmate;  and  the  more 
paltry  the  plant,  the  more  complete  and  pei- 
feet  is  the  sympathy. 

There  is  a  character  in  one  of  the  old  plays, 
(I  think  '*  The  Jovial  Crew,"  by  Ben  Jonson's 
servant,  Broome,)  who  conducts  himself  like 
a  calm,  sedate,  contented  justice's  elerk  all 
the  winter,  but  who,  at  the  first  sign  of  spring. 
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when  the  sap  moants  into  the  trees,  and  the 
primrose  blossoms  in  the  coppices,  feels  the 
impulse  of  the  season  irresistible,  obeys  lite- 
rally the  fine  stage-direction  of  the  piece, 
^^The  nightingale  calls  withoat,**  and  sallies 
forth  to  join  the  gipsies,  to  ramble  all  day  in 
the  green  lanesi  and  sleep  at  night  under  the 
hedges.* 

Now  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  these  delineations  was  to  be  foand  in  the 
fact,  that  the  quiet  old  ladies  of  Bel  ford,  the 
demure  spinsters  and  bustling  widows,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  attendant  beaux,  were  them- 
selves seized,  two  or  three  times  in  the  course 
of  the  summer,  with  the  desire  of  a  country 
excnrsion.  It  is  true  that  they  were  not 
penned  up  like  the  poor  artisans  of  London, 
or  eyen  the  equally  pitiable  official  personage 
of  the  old  dramatist — they  were  not  literally 
caged  birds,  and  Del  ford  was  not  London :  on 
the  contrary,  most  of  them  had  little  slips  of 
garden-ground,  dusty  and  smoky,  where  cur- 
rants and  gooseberries  came  to  nothing,  and 
even  the  sweet  weed  mignonette  refused  to 
blow;  and  many  of  them  lived  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  might  have  walked 
country-ward  if  they  would ;  but  they  were 
bound  by  the  minute  and  strong  chains  of 
habit,  and  could  turn  no  other  way  than  to 
the  street, — ^the  dull,  darksome,  dingy  street. 
Their  feet  had  been  so  used  to  the  pavement, 
that  they  had  lost  all  relish  for  the  elastic  turf 
of  the  greensward.  Even  the  road-side  paths 
were  too  soft  for  their  tread.  Flagstones  for 
them ;  and  turf,  although  smooth,  and  fine,  and 
thick,  and  springy  as  a  Persian  carpet  ^al- 
though fragrant  and  aromatic  as  a  bed  of 
thyme,— turf  for  those  who  liked  it ! 

Two  or  three  times  in  the  year,  however, 
even  these  street-loving  ladies  were  visited 
with  a  desire  to  breathe  a  freer  air,  and  be- 
come dames  and  damsel  errants  for  the  day. 
Tlie  great  river  that  glided  so  magnificently 
under  the  ndge  of  the  Upton  hills,  within  a 
mile  of  the  town,  seemed  to  ofier  irresistible 
temptations  to  a  water-party,  the  more  so  as 
some  very  fine  points  of  river  scenery  were 
within  reach,  and  the  whole  course  of  the 
stream,  whether  sweeping  gradually  along  its 
own  rich  and  open  meadows,  or  shut  in  by 
steep  woody  banks,  was  marked  with  great 
and  varied  beauty.  But,  somehow  or  other, 
a  water-party  was  too  much  for  them.  The 
river  was  navigable ;  and  in  that  strange  and 
almost  startling  process  of  being  raised  or 
sunken  in  the  locks,  there  was  a  real  or  an 

*  A  friend  of  mine,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  eloiiaefit  prvachers  in  Lnndon.  tayB,  that  aa  the 
■prinip  advances,  be  feela  eiacily  the  yearning  for  the 
cooniry  detcribed  by  the  old  dramatist  He  does  not 
join  Ihegipwim:  but  he  dpclarcs  that  it  requires  all 
the  force  of  his  miitd.  as  well  as  the  irresistible  claims 
of  the  rami  binding  of  all  prnfesaions,  to  detain  him 
in  Lntidon.  Talk  of  alavery!  Are  we  not  all  the 
bood*mi>n  of  cifmmstances.  xhe  thralls  of  conscience 
Olid  of  duty  I   Where  is  he  ihal  ia  free  7 


apparent  danger  that  would  have  discomposed 
their  nerves  and  their  dignity.  Ladies  of  a 
certain  age  should  not  sauall  if  they  can  help 
it  The  spinsters  of  Belford  had  an  instinc- 
tive perception  of  the  truth  of  this  axiom  ; 
and  although  Mr.  Singleton,  who  liked  the 
diversion  of  gudgeon-fishing,  (the  only  fish- 
ing, as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  which  requires 
neither  trouble,  nor  patience,  nor  skill,  and  in 
which,  if  you  put  tne  line  in,  you  are  pretty 
sure  within  a  few  minutes  to  pull  a  fish  out) 
-—although  Mr.  Singleton,  who  liked  this  quiet 
sport,  often  tried  to  tempt  his  female  friends 
into  a  sober  water-frolic,  he  never  could  suc- 
ceed. Water-parties  were  reserved  for  the 
families  of  the  neighbourhood. 

And  perhaps  the  ladies  of  Belford  were  the 
wiser  of  the  two.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
depreciate  the  water!  writing  as  I  am  at  4 
o*clock,  P.  M.  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  this  hot, 
sunny,  droughty  August,  1634,  in  my  own  lit- 
tle garden — which  has  already  emptied  two 
ponds,  and  is  likely  to  empty  the  brook, — my 
garden,  the  watering  of  which  takes  up  half 
the  time  of  three  people,  and  which,  although 
watered  twice  a  day,  does  yet,  poor  thing! 
look  thirsty — and,  for  my  garden,  prematurely 
shabby  and  old ;  t  and  who,  dearly  as  I  love 
that  paradise  of  flowers,  have  yet,  under  the 
influence  of  the  drought,  and  the  heat,  and  the 
glare  of  the  sunshine,  been  longing  all  day 
to  be  lying  under  the  great  oak  by  the  pool,  at 
our  own  old  place,  looking  through  the  green 
green  leaves,  at  the  blue  blue  sky,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  cattle  as  they  plashed  in  the  water ; 
or  better  still,  to  be  in  Mr.  Lawson^s  little 
boat — that  boat  which  is  the  very  model  of 
shape  and  make,  rowed  by  that  boatmen  of 
boatmen,  and  companion  of  companions,  and 
friends  of  friends,  up  his  own  Loddon  river, 
from  the  fishing-house  at  Aberleigh,  his  own 
beautiful  Aberleigh,  under  the  turfy  terraces 
and  majestic  avenues  of  the  park,  and  through 
that  world  of  still,  peaceful  and  secluded  wa- 
ter meadows,  where  even  the  shy  kingfisher, 
who  retires  before  cultivation  and  population 
with  the  instinct  of  the  Red  Indian,  is  not 
afraid  to  make  her  nest,  until  we  approach  as 
nearly  as  in  rowing  we  can  approach  to  the 
main  spring  head  (for,  like  the  Nile,  the  Lod- 
don has  many  sources,)  of  that  dark,  clear, 
and  brimming  river; — or,  best  perhaps  of  all, 
to  be  tossincr  about  as  we  were  last  Wednes- 
day,  on  the  lake  at  Gore  Mount,  sailing,  not 
rowing— that  was  too  slow  for  our  ambition — 


t  Besides  the  great  evils  of  a  drought  in  the  flower- 
garden,  of  dwarfing  the  blossoms— especially  of  the 
autumnal  planis,  lohelias,  dahlias,  Ac.  which  may 
almost  be  called  semi-aqnatic,  so  fond  are  they  of 
water  —  and  robbing  rosea,  honoysuckles,  and  even 
myrtles  of  their  leaves. — the  very  watering,  which  is 
essential  to  their  life,  brings  a  hf)st  nf  enemies  above 
ground  and  beneath,  in  the  shape  of  birds  of  all  sorts 
pecking  after  worms,  and  moles  out  of  number  fol- 
lowing the  watering-pot.  We  have  caught  four  of 
these  burrowing  creatures  to-day  tn  my  litUe  garden. 
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sailing  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour,  under 
the  iQruidance  of  the  gallant  Captain  Lnmley, 
reyelling  in  the  Hffht freeze  ana  the  inspiring 
motion,  delighted  with  the  petty  difficulties 
and  the  pleasant  mistakes  of  our  good-hu- 
moured crew-— landsmen  who  did  not  even 
understand  the  language  of  their  brave  com- 
mander—now touching  at  an  island,  now 
weathering  a  cape,  enjoying  to  its  very  height 
the  varied  loveliness  of  that  loTeliest  spot,  and 
only  lamenting  that  the  day  would  close,  and 
we  rmut  land.  I,  for  my  part,  could  have 
been  content  to  have  floated  on  that  lake  for 
ever. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  who  hare  been  all  the 
morning  longing,  panting  as  it  were,  for  the 
water,  for  its  freshness,  its  coolness,  its  calm 
repose,  its  vivid  life,  to  depreciate  water-pai^ 
ties !  And  yet,  in  this  fickle  climate  of  ours, 
where  a  warm  summer  is  one  rarity,  and  a  dry 
summer  is  another,  they  are  not  often  found  to 
answer.  To  have  a  boat  and  a  river  as  Mr. 
LawBon  has,  and  his  own  thows  and  sinews 
for  rowing,  and  his  own  good- will  for  the 
choice  of  time ;  or  to  command,  as  they  do  at 
Gore  Mount,  lake  and  boat  and  boatmen,*  and 
party,  so  as  to  catch  the  breeze  and  the  sun- 
shine, and  the  humour  and  inclination  of  the 
company;  to  have,  in  short,  the  power  of 
going  when  you  like  and  how  you  Uke,^s 
the  true  way  to  enjoy  the  water.  In  a  set 
expedition,  arrranged  a  week  or  ten  days  be- 
forehand, the  weather  is  commonly  wet,  or  it 
is  cold,  or  it  is  showery,  or  it  is  thundery,  or 
it  threatens  to  be  one  or  other  of  these  bad 
things :  and  the  aforesaid  weather  having  no 
great  reputation,  those  of  the  party  who  ptque 
themselves  on  prudence  shake  their  heads, 
and  tap  their  barometers,  and  hum  and  ha, 
and  finally  stay  at  home.  Or  even  if  the 
weather  be  favourable,  and  the  people  well- 
assorted,  (which  by  the  by  seldom  happens,) 
twenty  accidents  may  happen  to  derange  the 
pleasure  of  the  day.  One  of  the  most  pro- 
mising parties  of  that  kind  which  I  remember, 
was  entirely  upset  by  the  casualty  of  casting 
anchor  for  dinner  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
three  wasps*  nests.  Moving  afterwards  did 
DO  good,  though,  in  mere  despair,  move  of 
course  we  did.  The  harpies  had  got  scent  of 
the  food,  and  followed  and  ate,  and  buzzed 
and  stung,  and  poisoned  all  the  comfort  of  the 
festival.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  fling 
the  dinner  into  the  river,  and  row  off  home  as 
fast  as  possible.  And  even  if  these  sort  of 
mishaps  could  be  guarded  against  (which 
they  cannot,)  boating  is  essentially  a  youthful 
amusement.  The  gentieroen  should  be  able 
to  row  upon  occasion,  and  the  ladies  to  sing; 
and  a  dance  on  the  green  is  as  necessary  an 
accessory  to  a  water-party  as  a  ballet  to  an 
opera. 

*  Not  indeed  the  Captain :  that  was  an  accidental 
lelicity. 


Now,  as  in  spite  of  some  occasional  youth* 
fnl  visiter,  some  unlucky  god-daughter,  or 
much-to-be-pitied  niece,  the  good  ladie*  of 
Bel  ford  — those  who  formed  its  most  select 
and  exclusive  society — were,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, mostiy  of  that  age  politely  called  un* 
certain,  but  which  is  to  every  eye,  practised 
or  unpractised,  one  of  the  most  certain  in  thd 
world ;  they  did  rery  wisely  to  eschew  ex- 
cursions on  the  broad  river.  Nobody  not  very 
sure  of  being  picked  op,  should  erer  put  her- 
self in  danger  of  falling  overboard.  No  lady 
not  sure  of  bein^  listened  to,  should  ever  ad- 
venture the  peril  of  a  squall.  Accordingly, 
they  stuck  firmly  to  terra  tirina. 

The  selection  of  places  for  a  land  expedition 
presented,  however,  considerable  difficultieji. 
One  would  have  thought  that  the  fair  garrison  ' 
of  Belford  might  have  made  a  sortie  throu^  ' 
any  gate  of  the  town,  pretty  much  as  it  hap- 
pened, sure  of  meeting  everywhere  good  roaos 
and  pleasant  spots  in  a  country  full  of  graen 
pastoral  Talleys  watered  by  clear  winding 
streams,  of  breezy  downs  and  shady  wood- 
lands.  Tliere  was,  however,  always  consid-  i 
arable  hesitation,  doubt,  and  delay  in  fixing  I 
on  the  favoured  scene  of  their  tranquil  arou«;e- 
ment.  Perhaps  this  difficulty  made  a  part  of 
the  pleasure,  by  prolonging  the  discussion  and 
introducing  those  littie  interludes  of  traeoMaerie, 
and  canvassing,  and  opposition — those  pretty 
mockeries  of  care,  which  they  who  have  no 
real  trouble  are  often  found  to  delight  in,  stir- 
ring the  trancjuil  waters  of  a  too  calm  exist* 
ence,  and  setting  intentionally  the  puddle  in  a 
storm. 

"  Why,  if  the  castie  be  too  far,"  grumbled 
Miss  Arabella  Morris  to  her  sister,  '*  why  not  • 
go  to  the  gardens  at  Wyndhurst  1     I  dans  say  ' 
we  could  have  our  dinner  in  the  Fishing-seat'; 
and  any  thing  would  be  better  than  Uiat  tir«- 1 
some  Warren  House,  where  we  have  been  for 
the  last  half-dozen  years,  and  where  there  i» 
no  reason  on  earth  for  our  going,  that  I  can , 
discover,  except  that    Mrs.  Colby's  maid's  > 
father  keeps  the  lodge,  and  that  Dr.  Fenwiek 
likes  the  stewed  carp.    Why  should  we  be 
managed  by  Mrs.  Colby,  I  wonder?     For  my 
part,  I  have  a  great  mind  not  to  join  the 
party." 

"  Only  think  of  our  going  to  the  Warren 
House  again  !"  said  Lady  Dixon,  the  not  over- 
rich  widow  of  a  corporation  knight,  to  her 
cousin  Miss  Bates,  who  lived  wit)i  her  as  a 
sort  of  humble  companion ;  only  think  of  thftt 
odious  Warren  Houi^,  when  the  Rains  are 
but  three  miles  farther,  and  so  much  more 
aprreeable — a  pic-nic  in  the  old  walls  I — how 
nice  that  would  be  this  hot  weather,  among 
the  ivy  and  ash  trees,  instead  of  being  stewed 
up  in  the  Warren  House,  just  to  please  Mrs. 
Colby !  It  would  serve  her  right  if  we  were  | 
all  to  stay  at  home." 

And  Miss  Bates  gave,  as  usual,  a  dotiful ' 
assent ;  and  yet  Mrs.  Colby  had  her  way,  and  i 
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to  the  Warren  House  ther  went  —  the  two 
Misses  Morris,  Miss  BUekall,  Miss  Bates, 
Lady  Dixon,  Mrs.  Colby  herself,  and  the 
beaux  of  the  party. 

Mrs.  Colby  was  one  of  those  persons  whose 
indomitable  self-will  does  contrive  to  carry  all 
before  it.  She  was  a  little,  bustlingr  woman, 
neither  young  nor  old,  neither  pretty  nor  ugly  ;- 
not  lady-like,  and  yet  by  no  means  Tulgar; 
certainly  not  well-read,  but  getting  on  allthe 
better  for  her  want  of  information, — not,  as  is 
the  usual  way,  by  pleading  ignorance,  and  ex- 
aggerating and  lamenting  her  deficiency— but 
by  a  genuine  and  masterful  contempt  of  ao- 
qairement  in  others,  which  made  educated 
people,  if  they  happened  to  be  modest,  actually 
ashamed  of  their  own  cultivation :  **  I  'm  no 
musician,  thank  God !  Heayen  be  praised,  I 
know  nothing  of  poetry  !*'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Colby ;  and  her  abashed  hearers  felt  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  **  drown  their  books,*'  and 
ehot  up  the  piano. 

For  this  influence  she  was  indebted  entirely 
to  her  own  force  of  character  and  her  natural 
shrewdness  of  mind ;  since,  so  far  were  her 
pretensions  to  superiority  from  being  borne 
out  by  fortune  or  position,  that,  moderately 
endowed  with  the  gifts  of  fortune  as  her  com- 
panions were,  she  was  probably,  by  very 
much,  the  poorest  amongst  them,  living  in 
paltry  lodgings  with  one  solitary  maid-servant ; 
whilst  upon  the  very  ticklish  points  of  birth 
and^  gentility,  her  claims  were  still  more 
eqaivocal,  she  having  now  resided  ten  years 
at  Belford  without  any  one  having  yet  dis- 
covered more  of  her  history  than  that  she  was 
a  widow  :  what  her  husband  had  been,  or  who 
was  her  father— whether  she  came  from  the 
east,  the  west,  the  north,  or  the  south,  still 
remained  a  mystery.  Nobody  had  even  been 
lucky  enough  to  find  out  her  maiden  name. 

Of  one  thing  her  acquaintances  were  pretty 
•ure«— that  if  her  family  and  connexions  had 
been  such  as  to  do  her  credit  in  society,  Mrs. 
Colby  was  not  the  woman  to  keep  them  con- 
cealed. Another  fact  appears  to  me  equally 
certain,— that  if  any  one  of  the  gossiping  sis- 
terhood who  applied  themselves  to  the  ex- 
amination of  her  history,  had  been  half  as 
akilfnl  in  such  inquiries  as  herself,  the  whole 
story  of  her  life «- her  birth,  parentage,  and 
education^ would  have  been  laid  open  in  a 
month.  But  they  were  simple  inquisitors, 
bunglers  in  the  great  art  of  meddling  with 
other  people's  concerns,  and  Mrs.  Colby  baffled 
their  curiosity  in  the  best  of  all  ways  —  by 
seeming  perfectly  uneooseious  of  having  ex- 
cited such  a  feeling. 

So  completely  did  she  evade  speaking  of 
her  own  concerns,  (a  subject  which  most  peo- 
ple find  particularly  agreeable,)  that  the  fact 
of  her  widowhood  bad  been  rather  inferred 
from  the  plain  gold  circlet  on  the  third  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  and  a  very  rare  and  very 
slight  mention  of  **poor  Mr.  Colby,'*  than 


from  any  direct  communication  even  to  those 
with  whom  she  was  most  intimate.  Another 
fact  was  also  inferred  by  a  few  shrewd  ob- 
servers, who  found  amusement  in  watching 
the  fair  lady's  manceuvres,— 'oamely,  that  al- 
though when  occasionally  speaking  of  **  poor 
Mr.  Colby's  "  tastes  and  habits— such  as  his 
love  of  'schalots  with  his  beef-steak,  and  his 
predilection  for  red  mullet—- she  had  never 
failed  to  accompany  those  tender  reminiscences 
with  a  decorous  accompaniment  of  sighs  and 
pensive  looks,  yet  that  she  was  by  no  means 
so  devoted  to  the  memory  of  her  first  husband, 
as  to  render  her  at  all  averse  to  the  notion  of 
a  second.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  ap- 
parently exceedingly  well-disposed  to  pay  that 
sort  of  compliment  to  the  happiness  she  had 
enjoyed  in  one  marriage,  which  is  comprised 
in  an  evident  desire  to  try  her  fate  in  another. 
Whatever  might  have  been  her  original  name, 
it  was  quite  clear  to  nice  observers,  that  she 
would  not  entertain  the  slightest  objection  to 
change  tliat  which  she  at  present  bore,  as 
soon  as  might  be,  provided  always,  that  the 
exchange  were,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
sufliciently  advantageous. 

Nice  observers,  as  I  have  said,  remarked 
this;  but  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  Mrs. 
Colby  was  of  that  common  and  vulgar  race 
of  husband-hunters,  whose  snares  are  so  ob- 
vious, and  whose  traps  are  so  glaring,  that 
the  simplest  bird  that  ever  was  caught  in  a 
springe  can  hardly  fail  to  be  aware  of  his  dan- 
ger. Our  widow  had  too  much  tact  for  that. 
She  went  cautiously  and  delicately  to  work, 
advancing  as  stealthily  as  a  parlour  cat  who 
meditates  an  attack  upon  the  cream-jug,  and 
drawing  back  as  demurely  as  the  aforesaid 
sagacious  quadruped,  when  she  perceives  that 
the  treasure  is  too  well  guarded,  and  that  her 
attempts  will  end  in  detection  and  discom- 
fiture. 

It  was  only  by  slight  indications  that  Mrs. 
Colby's  designs  became  suspected  :— -for  in- 
stance, her  neighbour,  Mr.  Selwood,  the  bU 
torney,  lost  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Colby  imme- 
diately became  fond  of  children,  spent  a  world 
of  money  in  dolls  and  gingerbread,  and  hav- 
ing made  herself  popular  amongst  all  the 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Belford  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  two,  established 
a  peculiar  intimacy  with  Misses  Mary  and 
Eliza,  and  Masters  John  and  Arthur  Selwood ; 
played  at  domino  and  cat's-cradle  with  the 
girls,  at  trap-ball  and  cricket  with  the  boys; 
courted  the  nurse,  was  civil  to  the  nursery- 
maid, and  made  as  judicious  an  attack  upon 
the  papa's  heart,  through  the  medium  of  the 
children,  as  could  well  be  devised.  She  fail- 
ed, probably  because  that  worthy  persoo,  Mr. 
John  Selwood,  attorney-at-law,  was  not  much 
troubled  with  the  commodity  commonly  called 
a  heart.  He  was  a  kind  rathrr  and  a  good- 
humoured  man ;  but  matrimony  was  with  him 
as  much  a  matter  of  business  as  with  Mrs. 
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Colby,  and,  aboat  foarteen  months  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  he  brought  home  as  his 
spouse  a  wealthy  maiden  from  a  distant  coun- 
ty,  who  was  far  from  professing  any  inordi- 
nate love  for  children  in  general,  and  had 
never  set  eyes  upon  his,  but  who,  neverthe- 
less, made  as  good  a  stepmother  as  if  she 
had  played  at  trap-ball  and  cat^s-cradle  all  the 
days  of  her  life. 

Her  next  attempt  was  on  a  young  physician, 
a  bachelor,  whose  sister,  who  had  hitherto 
kept  his  house,  was  on  the  point  of  marriage 
— an  opportunity  that  seemed  too  good  to  be 
lost,  there  being  no  axiom  more  current  in  so- 
ciety than  the  necessity  of  a  wife  to  a  medi- 
cal man.  Accordingly,  she  had  a  severe  ill- 
ness and  a  miraculous  recovery ;  declared  that 
the  doctor*8  skill  and  assiduity  had  saved  her 
life,  became  his  prdneuse  in  all  the  Belford 
coteries,  got  him  two  or  three  patients,  and 
would  certainly  have  caught  her  man,  only 
that  he  happened  to  be  Scotch,  and  was  saved 
from  the  peril  matrimonial  by  his  national 
caution. 

Then  she  fixed  her  eye  on  a  recruiting  of- 
ficer, a  man  of  some  family,  and  reputed  for- 
tune ;  but  he  was  Irish,  and  the  national  in- 
stinct saved  him. 

Then  she  turned  her  attention  towards  Mr. 
Singleton,  who,  dear  man,  soon  let  her  know, 
with  his  accustomed  simplicity,  that  he  could 
not  possibly  marry  till  he  got  a  living. 

Then  she  resumed  her  fondness  for  children, 
which  had  lain  in  abeyance  since  Mr.  Sel- 
wood^s  affair,  on  the  occasion  of  an  ex-curate 
of  St.  Stephen's  setting  up  a  higher  class  of 
preparatory  school ;  but  it  turned  out  that  he 
took  the  school  to  enable  him  to  marry  a  wo- 
man whom  he  loved— and  so  that  card  failed 
her. 

Then  she  turned  sickly  again,  (delicate  is 
the  more  lady-like  phrase,)  in  order  to  be 
cured  by  the  ale  of  a  rich  old  bachelor  brew- 
er, and  went  about  the  town  crying  up  his  XX, 
as  she  had  formerly  done  the  doctor  s  drugs ; 
and  then  (for  of  course  she  did  not  catch  the 
old  bachelor)  she  carried  all  Belford  to  buy 
bargains  of  a  smart  linendraper  just  set  up  in 
the  market-place,  and  extolled  his  ribands  and 
muslin  with  as  much  unction  as  she  had  be- 
stowed on  the  brewer's  beer,  or  the  physician's 
prescriptions,  or  Mr.  Selwood'a  boys  and 
girls ;  but  all  in  vain !  The  linendraper  play- 
ed her  the  worst  trick  of  all.  He  was  mar- 
ried already^married  before  ever  he  saw  Bel- 
ford, or  was  patronized  by  Mrs.  Colby.  N.  B. 
—•I  cannot  help  thinking  that  these  two  last 
conjectures  are  rather  super-subtle,  and  hold 
with  another  particular  uiend  of  the  lady's, 
(for  they  could  only  have  been  her  very  par- 
ticular friends  who  watched  with  such  amuse- 
ment and  recorded  with  such  fidelity  her 
several  failures  and  mortifications,)  that  her 
attentions  to  the  XX  and  the  linendrapery 
might  be  accounted  for  on  other  grounds ;  and 


that  a  desire  to  obtain  a  certain  green  shswl 
under  prime  cost,  and  a  barrel  of  strong  beer 
for  nothing,  in  both  which  objects  she  succee<)« 
ed,  would  supply  a  reasonable  and  character- 
istic motive  tor  her  puffery  in  both  cases. 

One  thing  is  certain :  that  after  the  series 
of  fruitless  schemes  which  we  have  enume- 
rated, Mrs.  Colby  seemed  so  far  discouraflfed 
as  to  intermit,  if  not  wholly  relinquish,  tiej 
designs  on  that  ungrateful  half  of  the  creation 
called  man,  and  to  direct  her  entire  attention 
to  the  softer-hearted  and  more  impressible  sex 
to  which  she  herself  belonged.  Disappointed 
in  love,  she  devoted  herself,  as  the  fashion  'n 
amongst  ladies  of  her  class,  to  an  exclueire 
and  by  no  means  unprofitable  friendship. 

The  friend  on  whom  she  pitched  was  one 
of  the  richest  and  simplest  spinsters  in  all 
Belford.  A  good,  harmless,  comfortable  wo- 
man, somewhat  broader  than  she  was  high, 
round  as  a  ball,  smooth  as  satin,  soft  as  sill'i 
red  as  a  rose,  quiet  as  a  dormouse,  was  Miss 
BLackall.  Her  age  might  be  five-and-fortj. 
or  thereabout;  and  to  any  one  who  knew  her 
small  wit  and  easy  fortune,  it  was  matter  of 
some  surprise  that  she  should  have  lived  »o 
many  years  in  the  world  without  beconins:. 
in  some  form  or  other,  the  prey  of  one  of  the 
many  swindlers  with  which  the  age  abounds. 
She  had,  however,  always  been  under  some 
sort  of  tutelage,  and  had  hitherto  been  luclfy 
in  her  guardians.  First  of  all,  her  father  and  { 
mother  took  care  of  her ;  and,  when  they 
died,  her  brother  and  sister ;  they  marrying, 
consigned  her  to  a  careful  duenna,  who  bore  I 
the  English  title  of  lady's-maid  ;  and,  on  bef  | 
abdicating  her  post,  Miss  Blackall  fell  into' 
the  hands  of  Mrs.  Colby. 

The  reason  of  Mrs.  Tabitha^s  leaving  a 
family  over  which  she  ruled  with  the  absolute 
sway  that  in  this  country  of  freedom  is  90 
often  conceded  to  a  lady's-maid,  (  a  race  far 
more  oar  mistresses  than  we  are  theirs,)  was 
a  quarrel  with  her  lady's  favourite  parrot. 

vert-vert  (for  this  accomplished  featheied 
orator  was  named  after  the  hero  of  Gresset  s 
delightful  poem)  was  a  bird  of  singtil^  ac- 
quirement and  sagacity,  almost  rivalling  the 
parrot  of  whom  so  curious  and  entertaining 
an  account  is  eiven  in  Mr.  Jesae^s  charming 
Gleanings  in  Natural  History.  There  wa3  a 
spirit  01  dialogue  in  Vert^vert's  fluent  talk 
which  really  implied  his  understanding  what 
was  said  to  him.  Not  only  did  he,  llss  the 
Irish  echo  in  the  story,  answer  "  Very  well,  J 
thank  you,"  to  **  How  d'ye  do  1"  and  so  on 
with  a  hundred  common  quesiions^for  ^^ 
might  proceed  merely  from  an  effort  of  metn- 
ory — from  his  having  (in  theatrical  phrase)  * 
good  study,  and  recollecting  hia  cues  as  well 
as  his  part ;  but  there  was  about  biro  a  power 
of  holding  a  sustained  and  apparently  sponta- 
neous conversation,  which  might  have  occB' 
sioned  much  admiration,  and  some  perpieztty? 
lu  wiser  women  than  Miss  Blackall' 
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In  the  matter  of  personal  identity  he  was 
never  mistaken.  He  would  call  the  whole 
hon^ehotd  by  name,  and  was  never  known  to 
confound  one  individual  with  another.  He 
was  a  capital  mimin,  and  had  the  f^cnlty,  |>e- 
cuUar  to  that  order  of  wits,  of  counterfeiting 
not  merely  tone  and  voice,  and  accent  and  ex- 
pression, but  even  the  sense  or  nonsense  of  the 
person  imitated ;  spoke  as  if  the  same  mind 
were  acting  upon  the  same  organs,  and  poured 
forth  not  only  sach  things  aa  they  had  said, 
but  such  as  they  were  likely  to  say.  The 
{^ood-natured  twaddle  and  drawling  non-ideas 
of  his  mistress,  for  instance,  who  had  rather 
less  sense  and  fewer  words  than  an  ordinary 
'  child  of  four  years  old ;  the  sharp  acidity  of 
Mrs.  Tabitha,.  who,  with  every  body  but  her 
lady,  and  sometimes  with  her,  was  a  shrew  of 
the  first  water,  the  slip*slop  and  gossiping  of 
the  housemaid,  the  solemn  self-importance  of 
the  cook,  and  the  jargon  and  mingled  simpli- 
city and  conning  of  the  black  footman, — were 
allgiven  to  the  life. 

To  the  black  footman  Vert-vert  had  origin- 
ally belonged,  and  it  was  mainly  to  the  great 
fancy  that  Miss  Blackall  at  first  sight  took  to 
the  bird,  which,  on  offering  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  her  service,  he  had  had  the  shrewd- 
ness to  bring  with  him,  that  Pompey  owed  the 
honour  and  happiness  of  exhibiting  his  shining 
face  and  somewhat  clumsy  person  in  a  flam- 
ing livery  of  white  and  scarlet  and  silver  lace, 
which  set  oflf  his  sooty  complexion  with  all 
the  advantage  of  contrast.  She  bought  the 
bird  and  hitM  the  man ;  and  from  the  first  in« 
slant  that  Vert-vert*s  gorgeous  cage  swung  in 
her  drawing-room,  theparrot  became  her  prime 
favourite,  and  Mrs«  Tabitha's  influence  was 
sensibly  diminished. 

That  this  might  occasion  in  the  mind  of  the 
soubrette  an  unusual  portion  of  ill-will,  (which 
amiable  feeling  we  rational  beings  generally 
reserve  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  species,)  is 
beyond  all  manner  of  doubt ;  and  the  parrot, 
who,  amongst  his  other  extraordinary  gifts* 
had  his  fancies  and  aversions,  with  cause  and 
without,  and  loved  and  hated  like  any  Chris* 
tiaa-^id  not  fail  to  return  the  compliment, 
and  detested  Mrs.  Tabitha  with  all  his  heart. 
He  was  sure  to  bite  her  fingers  whenever,  in 
compliance  with  her  lady*8  orders,  she  at- 
tempted to  feed  him ;  and  mocked  her,  taunted 
her,  and  laughed  at  her  in  a  manner  which,  as 
the  unfortunate  object  of  his  jibes  was  wont 
to  assert,  was  never  heard  of  before  in  a  fea- 
thered creature !  Well  was  it  for  Vert-vert 
that  the  days  of  witchery  were  gone  b^,  or, 
most  assuredly,  Tabitha  would  have  arraigned 
him  before  the  tribunals  of  the  land,  and  have 
had  him  roasted,  feathers  and  all,  as  something 
**  no'  eaony  !^'  I  am  far  from  certain  that  she, 
for  her  particular  part,  did  not  really  suspect 
him  of  being  something  elfish  or  fiendish, — a 
*ort  of  imp  in  disguise,  sent  into  the  world 
toK  her  espeeial  tonneni;  and  the  sable  coloor 
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of  his  Quondam  master  served  to  confirm  the 
impression. 

The  immediate  cause  of  offence  was,  it 
most  be  confessed,  provoking  enongh.  "  Ta- 
bitha !  Tabitha !  Tabitha !"  ejaculated  the  bird 
one  day  from  his  cage  on  the  landing-place, 
as  the  damsel  in  question  was  ascending  the 
stairs ;  ^*  Tabitha,  you  're  an  old  fright !" 

''  What !"  exclaimed  the  affronted  damsel, 
remonstrating  as  if  addressing  a  human  being; 
"  what  is  that  you  dare  to  say  V 

'*  Look  in  the  glass,  Tabitha !"  replied  the 
parrot,  swinging  himself  with  great  noncha- 
lance in  the  sort  of  wire  circle  suspended  from 
the  centre  of  his  large  and  commodious  gilt 
cage:  *'  Look  in  the  glass,  and  you  '11  see  a 
cross-grained,  squinting,  shrivelled  old  fright!" 

The  allusion  to  her  personal  defects — for 
squint  she  did,  and  shrivelled,  alas  !  she  was 
increased,  almost  to  frenzy,  the  ire  of  the 
incensed  damsel.  **  Say  that  again,"  retorted 
she,  "and  1  '11  wring  your  head  off!" 

** Tabitha,  you're  an  old  fright!"  repeated 
the  bird ;  "  a  sour,  cross-grained,  shrivelled 
old  fright,  Tabitha !"  said  Vert-vert,  swinging 
and  nodding,  and  swaying  his  neck  from  side 
to  side ;  "  Look  in  the  glass,  Tabitha !" 

And  Tabitha  was  approaching  the  cage  with 
dire  intent,  and  Vert-vert  might  have  rued  his 
boldness,  had  not  Miss  Blackall  from  the 
drawing-room,  and  Pompey  from  the  hall, 
rushed  to  the  scene  of  contest,  and  rescued 
their  favourite  from  the  furious  waiting-wo- 
man. 

Too  much  irritated  to  be  prudent,  she  at 
once  gave  the  lady  the  choice  of  parting  with 
herself  or  the  parrot ;  and  as  there  was  no 
sort  of  comparison  between  the  two  in  Miss 
Blackall's  opinion,  her  warning  was  accepted, 
and  off  she  went  -^  all  the  sooner,  because, 
during  the  short  time  she  did  stay  in  the 
house,  her  triumphant  enemy  continued  to 
ejaculate,  alternately,  "Look  in  the  glass, 
Tabitha !"  and  "  Ugly,  cross-grained,  squioW 
ing  old  fright !" 

How  the  bird  came  by  these  phrases  was  a 
mystery,  —  unless,  indeed,  Mrs.  Colby,  who 
wished  the  duenna  away  that  she  might  suc- 
ceed her  in  the  management  of  her  lady,  might 
have  had  some  hand  in  the  business.  Cer- 
tain it  was,  that  any  sentence,  sharply  and 
pungently  spoken,  was  pretty  sure  to  be  caught 
up  by  this  accomplished  speaker,  and  that  his 
poor  inoffensive  mistress  had  several  times 
got  into  scrapes  by  his  reporting  certain  dis- 
agreeable little  things  which  happened  to  be 
said  in  his  presence,  to  the  parties  concerned. 
Vert-vert  was  the  greatest  scandal-monger  ia 
Belford ;  and  every  body,  except  the  persons 
aggrieved,  cherished  him  acxsordingly. 

From  this  time  forth,  Mrs.  Colby  became  a 
sort  of  guardianess  to  Miss  Blackall.  She 
slept,  indeed,  at  her  own  lodgings,  but  she 
lived  almost  constantly  with  her  friend ;  used 
her   house,  her  carriage,  her  servants,  her 
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table;  protecteH  her  from  mercenary  eaitora, 
and  seemed  to  have  entirely  relinquished  in 
her  favour  her  own  matrimonial  designs — ^the 
more  readily,  perhaps,  as  her  attempts  in  that 
line  had  been  so  singularly  unfortunate. 

Thus  passed  several  years.  At  the  time, 
however,  of  the  meditated  country  excursion, 
Mrs.  Colby  had  just  admitted  into  her  ever- 
teeming  brain  another  well-laid  scheme  for 
changing  her  condition ;  and  the  choice  of  the 
Warren  House,  at  which  the  other  ladies 
grumbled  so  much,  was  made,  not  for  the 
gratification  of  her  servant,  whose  family  kept 
the  house,  but  for  the  furtherance  of  her  own 
plans,  which  were,  as  yet,  wholly  unsuspected 
in  Belford. 

Dr.  Fenwick  lored  the  stewed  carp  of  the 
Warren  House,  and  to  propitiate  Dr.  Fenwick 
was,  at  present,  the  great  object  of  Mrs.  Col- 
by, although  he  was  about  the  last  person 
whom  she  would  ever  hare  intended  to  honour 
with  her  hand,  being  almost  as  poor  as  her- 
self, and  with  no  Tery  great  prospect  of  ever 
beinv  richer. 

The  doctor  was  a  burly,  pompous  person- 
age, with  large  features,  a  large  figure,  a  big 
▼oic«,  a  slow,  oracular  mode  of  conversation, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  self-importance. 
What  he  could  have  been  Tike  when  young, 
one  can  hardly  imagine;  nor  was  it  Tery 
easy  to  guess  at  his  present  age,  for  ever  since 
he  first  came  to  Belford,  a  dozen  years  before, 
he  had  seemed  exactly  the  same  heavy,  parad- 
ing, consequential  Dr.  Fenwick,  with  a  buza- 
wig  and  a  shovel-hat,  that  he  was  at  the 
moment  of  which  we  write.  And  yet  this 
Strephon  had  been,  in  his  time,  as  great  a  for- 
tune-hunter as  Mrs.  Colby  herself,  and  was 
said  to  have  made,  in  one  week,  four  offers, 
three  of  them  being  to  Lady  Dixon  and  the 
two  Misses  Morris.  The  swain  was,  how- 
ever, soon  discouraged,  and  for  many  years 
appeared  to  have  given  up  any  design  of  mak- 
ing his  fortune  by  matrimony,  as  completely 
as  Mrs.  Colby  herself. 

For  the  rest,  he  was  a  good-natured  man, 
with  more  sense  than  any  one,  judging  from 
his  egregious  Tanity,  would  have  supposed. 
His  way  through  life  had  been,  although  quite 
free  from  moral  imputation,  vet  sufficiently 
out  of  the  common  course  to  hinder  his  pro- 
fessional advancement;  since  he  had  been, 
originally,  an  apothecary,  then  an  army  sur- 
geon, then  a  physician  with  a  Scotch  diploma, 
and  then,  finding  medicine  unprofitable,  he 
contrived,  through  some  channel  of  interest, 
to  set  ordained,  and  now  lived  partly  on  his 
halNpay  as  army  surgeon,  and  partly  in  of- 
ficiating as  an  occasional  preacher  in  the  dif- 
ferent parishes  round  about;  for,  in  the  pul- 
pit, although  somewhat  coarse,  he  was  forcible 
and  not  ineloquent,  and  there  was  a  kindness 
and  simplicity  about  the  man,  in  the  midst  of 
his  pomposity,  his  vanity,  and  his  Epicurean 
tastes,  which,  together  with  his  thorough  in- 


offensiTenese,  and  his  blameless  character, 
ensured  him  considerable  attention  from  the 
leading  persons  in  the  town.  He  bad  many 
old  friends,  also,  of  a  respectable  class  id  bo* 
ciety,  at  whose  houses  he  frequently  made 
long  Tisits ;  snd  one  of  these,  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Musgrave,  descended,  like  tbs 
doctor,  from  an  old  family  in  the  North,  was, 
at  this  very  time,  his  visiter  in  Belford »  and 
the  object  of  Mrs.  Colby^s  secret  hopes. 

Mr.  MusgrsTe  was  really  a  delightful  per- 
son ;  shrewd,  acute,  lively,  rich,  and  oot  at 
all  too  young  or  too  handsome  to  make  the 
union  preposterous  on  the  score  of  appearance. 
Since  his  arrival,  too,  the  gentlemen  had  been 
assiduous  in  their  visits  and  attentions ;  they 
had  dined  at  Mrs.  BlackalPs  in  company  with 
Mr.  Singleton,  the  day  before  the  excursion. 
Vert-vert,  aided,  it  was  to  be  presumed,  by  a 
little   prompting,  had  Tociferated    on    ibeir 
names    being   announced,-»**He's    a    fine 
preacher.  Doctor  Fenwick  !    Mr.  MusgraTe  's 
a  charming  man  !** — at  which  Mrs.  Colby  had 
blushed  and  cried  **  Fie  !'^  and  the  doctor  had 
chuckled,  and  the  simple  hostess  had  laughed, 
and  Mr.  Musgrave  had  given  his  friend  a 
glance  of  much  meaning ;  symptoms  which 
were  renewed  more  than  once  in  the  oourse 
of  the  evening,  as  the  parrot,  according  to  his 
general  habit,  was  so  pleased  with  his  new 
phrase  that  he  repeated  it  over  and  over  agaio, 
until,  fearing  that  even  good,  unsuspecting 
Mr.  Singleton  might  take  more  notice  than 
she  wished,  Mrs.  Colby  threw  a  green  cloth 
over  the  cage,  and  the  bird,  after  wishing^  the 
company  *'  good  night  !'*  composed  himself  to 
rest. 

The  next  day  was  as  fine  as  ever  blessed 
an  English  party  in  chase  of  pleasure,  and 
the  company  set  forth  in  three  carriages; 
Lady  Dixon  and  Mr.  Singleton  in  the  Miss 
Morrises'  coach ;  Mrs.  Colby,  with  Miss 
Blackall,  in  her  chariot;  and  Dr.  Fenwick 
and  Mr.  Musgrave  in  a  weU«iippointed  cur- 
ricle, (the  fashionable  Tehicle  of  the  day*) 
belonging  to  the  latter.  Vert-vert  and  Miss 
Bates  were  left  behind. 

Arrived  at  the  place  of  destination,  the  first 
business  of  this  rural  party  was  to  discuss  the 
stewed  carp,  the  roast  lamb,  the  ducks  and 
green  peas,  and  strawberries  and  cream,  pro- 
vided for  their  refreshment;  their  second  was 
to  enjoy,  after  the  several  ways^  the  beaatiful  | 
scenery  amongst  which  they  found  themselves.  | 
Mr.  Singleton,  Lady  Dixon,  and  the  Misses  • 
Morris  preferred  the  mode  of  sitting  down  to 
a  rubber  in  the  close  room  in  which  they  had 
dined;  the  other  four  sallied  forth  into  the 
air,  Mrs.  Colbv  taking  Mr.  Musgrave^a  army 
and  Miss  BlaclcaU  leaning  on  the  doctor. 

The  more  alert  and  active  pair  soon  oot-> 
stripped  their  heavier  compantona,  and  led 
the  way  across  a  narrow  strip  of  broken  eoa- 
mon,  with  old  pollards  scattered  here  and 
there,  into  a  noble  tract  of  woodland  soeoery. 
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majestic  oaks  and  elms,  and  beeches  rising 
from  thickets  of  the  weeping  birch,  the  horn- 
beam«  the  bawthoro*  and  the  holly,  variegated 
with  the  brier  rose  and  the  wild  honeysuckle, 
bordered  with  fern  and  foxglove,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  magnificent  piece  of  water,  almost 
a  lak&i  whose  picturesque  shores,  indented  by 
lawny  bays  and  wooded  headlands,  were  as 
calm  and  tranquil  as  if  the  foot  of  man  had 
never  invaded  their  delicious  solitude.  Ex- 
cept the  song  of  the  wood-pigeon,  the  squirrel 
leaping  from  bough  to  bough  overhead,  and 
the  shy  rabbit  darting  across  the  path,  the  si- 
lence was  unbroken ;  and  Mr.  Musgrrave  and 
Mrs.  Colby,  who  had  the  tact  to  praise,  if  not 
the  taste  to  admire,  the  loveliness  of  the 
scene,  found  a  seat  on  the  fantastic  roots  of  a 
great  beech,  and  talked  of  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture until  summoned  by  the  care  of  good  Mr. 
I  Singleton  to  partake  of  a  syllabub  under  the 
I  cow,  with  which  the  ruralities  of  the  day 
I  were  to  conclude. 

On  their  return  home,  a  slight  difference 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Musgrave  in  their  tra- 
velling arrangements:  Mrs,  Colby  accom- 
panied him  in  his  curricle,  and  Dr.  Fen  wick 
took  her  place  in  Miss  Blackairs  carriage. 
The  prospect  seemed  most  promising: — but, 
alas  for  the  vanity  of  human  expectations ! 
Mr.  Musgrave  did  not  propose  to  I\Irs.  Colby ; 
and  Dr,  Fen  wick,  cncouraffed  by  Vert-vert's 
hint,  did  propose  to  Miss  Blackall, — and  was 
accepted  on  the  spot,  and  married  within  the 
mouth;  and  poor  Mrs.  Colby  was  fain  to 
smother  her  disappointment,  and  smile  through 
the  bridal  festivities,  and  teach  Vert-vert  to 
drink  to  the  new-married  couple,  and  draw 
bride-cake  tlirough  the  wedding-ring. 
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For  some  time  after  the  dreadful  catastro- 
phe of  the  poor  Abbe,  the  Friary  Cottage  was 
deserted  by  all  except  Mrs.  Duval  and  poor 
Louis.  The  vulgar  appetite  for  the  horrible, 
in  all  its  ghastly  and  disgusting  detail,  had 
not  been  so  fully  awakened  then  as  it  has 
been  since  by  repeated  exhibitions  of  murder 
in  melo-dramas  on  the  stage,  and  even  in  pen- 
ny and  twopenny  shows  at  fairs  and  revels — 
or  by  the  still  more  exciting  particulars,  (with 
wood-cuts  to  illustrate  the  letter-press,)  in  the 
i^unday  papers.  Bel  ford  was  too  far  from 
London  to  attract  the  hordes  of  inquisitive 
strangers,  who  ilocked  from  the  metropolis  to 
Glstree,  to  contemplate  the  lane  where  Thur- 
tell  slew  his  victim,  or  the  bouse  where  the 
dreadful  scene  was  planned ;  and,  to  do  the 
inhabitants  of  our  town  justice,  the  popular 
feeling  both  there  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
^ss  one  comprising  too  much  genuine  pity 
for  the  good  old  man,  so  inoSensive,  so  kind, 


and  so  defenceless  —  too  much  indignation 
against  his  murderer,  and  too  sincere  a  sym- 
pathy with  his  avengers,  (for  as  such  Louis 
and  Bijou  were  considered,)  to  admit  of  the 
base  alloy  of  vulgar  curiosity.  Every  body 
would  have  been  glad,  to  be  sure,  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  boy  and  the  dog  who 
had  cut  so  distinguished  a  figure  in  the  jus- 
tice-room,— to  know,  and,  if  possible,  to  serve 
them ;  but  there  was  a  sort  of  respect— young 
lad  and  pastry-cook^s  son  though  he  wer^— 
which  forbade  an  intrusion  on  a  grief  so  deep 
and  so  recent ;  so  that  the  gentry  contented 
themselves  with  raising  a  handsome  subscrip- 
tion for  the  boy,  and  patronizing  his  mother  id 
the  way  of  her  trade ;  whilst  the  common 
people  satisfied  their  feeling  of  justice  by  at- 
tenaing  the  execution  of  Wilson,  and  pur- 
chasing and  commenting  on  the  "  Last  dying 
Speech  and  Confession,"  which  was  written, 
and  printed,  and  distributed  for  sale  by  some 
ingenious  speculator  in  such  commodities, 
the  night  before  it  purported  to  be  spoken, 
and  some  copies  actually  vended  in  the  coun- 
tiT  villages,  pwing  to  a  mistake  of  the  time 
of  execution,  some  hours  before  the  criminal 
was  brought  out  upon  the  scaffold.  Having 
so  assuaged  their  indignation,  the  excitement 
gradually  subsided,  and  the  murder  of  the 
poor  priest  sank  into  oblivion,  like  other  tales 
of  horror,  a  mere  nine  days'  wonder !  One 
impression  only  seemed  permanent:  a  shud- 
dering aversion  to  pass  at  night,  or  even  by 
day,  the  picturesque  ruins  amongst  which  he 
had  dwelt,  and  in  the  consecrated  grounds  be- 
longing to  which  his  remains,  in  pursuance  of 
a  wish  which  he  had  expressed  onl^  a  few 
weeks  before  the  fatal  night,  had  been  interred. 
The  persons  who  avoided  the  spot  would  have 
been  puzzled  to  tell  why,  for  it  had  been  a 
favourite  rendezvous  with  tbe  inhabitants  of 
Belford  —  a  walk  for  the  grown-up,  a  play- 
ground for  the  children;  why  they  shunned 
it  they  could  hardly  have  told,  unless  they 
had  answered,  in  the  words  of  the  great  poet> 
that 
"  Something  aird  it  now — ^the  place  was  cuned.** 
Mrs.  Duval  fretted  over  this  desertion ;  not 
so  much  from  any  decline  in  her  business,  for 
from  the  large  orders  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry  she  had  as  much  as  she  could  well 
manage ;  but  because  her  cheerful  and  social 
disposition  felt  the  loneliness  oppressive.  It 
almost  seemed,  she  said,  as  if  the  folk  ran 
away  from  her;  besides,  she  thought  it  too 
melancholy,  {unked  was  her  word — and  a 
most  expressive  word  it  is,  combining  loneli- 
ness, melancholy,  dreariness,  and  vacuity — a 
more  intense  and  positive  feeling  of  mental 
weariness  than  ennut,)  she  thought  it  too* 
unked  for  a  boy  of  Louis's  age,  and  wished  to 
take  advantage  of  her  improved  circumstances, 
and  remove  into  the  ioterjor  of  the  town, 
where  her  son  would  be  near  an  excellent 
day-school,  at  which  she  proposed  to  place 
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him,  aod  would  be  in  the  way  of  cheerfal  so- 
ciety in  an  evening.  Bat  Louis,  with  an  ob- 
stinacy Tery  unlike  his  gfeneral  character,  po- 
sitively refused  to  leave  the  Friary  Cottagfe. 
The  violence  of  his  grief  had  of  course  abated 
af^T  the  detection  and  the  execution  of  the 
murderer,  and  more  particularly  after  he  had 
ascertained,  not  merely  from  Wilson's  confes- 
sion, but  from  the  corroborating  testimony  of 
Miss  Smith's  maid,  that  her  carelessly  men- 
tioning in  a  shop  to  which  she  was  sent  to  get 
change  for  a  five-pound  note,  that  her  mistress 
wanted  gold  to  make  up  the  amount  of  some 
money,  which  she  was  going  to  pay  to  the  old 
French  master,  had  been  overheard  by  this 
ruffian,  who  was  himself  in  the  shop  making 
some  small  purchase,  and  had  been  the  actual 
cause  of  the  murder.  This  discovery  was  an 
indescribable  relief  to  Louis,  who  had  been 
haunted  by  the  fear  that  his  own  dear  mother^s 
unguarded  expressions  of  terror  at  M.  I*  Abbe*s 
intended  return  at  night,  and  with  a  charge  of 
money,  after  her  repeated  cautions  and  her 
dream,  which  story  she  had  related  at  full 
length  to  every  creature  whom  she  had  seen 
dunng  the  day,  had  in  some  way  or  other  been 
the  occasion  of  this  horrible  catastrophe.  To 
be  so  fully  assured  that  her  indiscretion  bad 
not  produced  this  tremendous  result,  proved 
an  unspeakable  comfort  to  the  thouofhtful  and 
sensitive  boy ;  but  still  his  grief,  although  it 
had  changed  ite  violent  and  tumultuous  cha- 
racter, and  seemed  fast  settling  into  a  fixed 
though  gentle  melancholy,  appeared  rather  to 
increase  than  diminish.  He  shrunk  from  so- 
ciety of  all  kinds,  especially  the  company  of 
children,  and  evidently  suffered  so  much  both 
in  mind  and  body  when  forced  from  his  be- 
loved solitude,  that  his  fond  mother,  fearful  of 
risking  the  health,  if  not  the  life,  of  this  pre- 
cious and  only  child,  at  length  desisted  from 
the  stmorgle  and  left  him  to  pursue  his  own 
inclinations  in  peace,  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  Stephen  Lane,  who,  having  teken  a  great 
fancy  to  the  boy,  from  the  part  he  had  acted 
in  the  discovery  of  the  poor  Abbess  body,  and 
the  detection  of  the  murderer,  had  resolved  to 
be  his  friend  through  life,  and  wished  to  begin 
his  kindness  at  that  very  now,  by  putting  him 
to  school,  or  binding  him  apprentice,  and  gave 
the  preference  to  the  latter  mode  of  proceeding. 
"Talk  of  his  delicacy !"  exclaimed  the  gowl 
butcher  to  poor  Mrs.  Duval,  in  a  loud  earnest 
tone,  which,  kind  as  his  meaning  was,  and 
good-humoured  as  was  the  speaker,  did  cer- 
tainly sound  a  little  like  the  voice  of  a  man  in 
a  passion.  "  His  delicacy,  forsooth !  Won't 
your  coddling  make  him  more  delicate  ?  Deli- 
cacy !  Nobmly  ever  talked  of  such  nonsense 
when  I  was  a  youngster.  Why,  before  I  was 
his  age,  I  was  head -boy  with  old  Jackson,  my 
wife's  father  that  now  is, — used  to  be  un  be- 
tween three  and  four  of  a  morning,  and  down 
to  the  yard  to  help  the  men  slaughter  the 
beaate ;  then  back  again  to  the  Butts,  to  open 


the  windows  and  sweep  the  shop ;  then  help 
cut  out,  then  carry  home  the  town  orders;— I 
should  like  to  see  Lonis  with  such  a  tray  of 
meat  upon  his  head  as  I  used  Co  trot  about 
with  and  think  nothing  of  it ! — ^ihen  carry  out 
the  country  orders,  galloping  with  my  xm 
before  me  like  mad,  ay,  half  over  the  connty 
at  a  sweep ;  then  drive  the  cart  to  fetch  home 
the  calves ;  then  see  to  the  horses ;  then  feed 
the  beaste ;  then  shut  np  shop ;  then  take  i 
scamper  through  the  streets  for  my  own  divf  r- 
sion ;  go  to  bed  as  fresh  as  a  four-year-oM, 
and  sleep  like  a  top.  There 's  a  dav's  work 
for  you !  Just  send  Louis  down  to  the  Batt&  { 
and  I'll  make  a  man  of  him;  take  htm  'preo-* 
ttce  for  nothing,  feed  and  clothe  and  lodgr 
him,  and  mayhap,  by  and  by,  give  hiro  a* 
share  of  the  business.     Only  eend  him  to 
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me. 

"  But,  Mr.  Lane,"  interposed  Mra.  Duval, 
*<poor  Louis  does  not  like  butchering;  be  ha« 
not  the  heart  to  kill  a  worm,  and  would  nerer 
do  in  that  line  of  business,  I  'm  sure." 

*«More  fool  he!"  ejaculated  Stephen. 
**  Heart,  indeed  !  As  if  butchers  were  harder- 
hearted  than  other  folk!  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Mrs.  Duval,  no  good  will  come  to  the  boy 
whilst  you  let  hiro  sit  moping  all  day  with  a 
book  in  his  hand  amongst  those  ruins.  More 
yourself  off !  Get  into  the  middle  of  the  towD, 
and  wean  him  from  that  dismal  place  alto 
gether.  Delicate,  quotha!  Well  he  mty, 
such  a  life  as  he  leads  there,  sitting  upon  the 
poor  old  man's  grave  along  with  the  little 
dog.  just  like  two  figures  on  a  tombstone.  As 
to  the  poor  brute,  I  don't  blame  him,  because 
't  is  his  instinct,  poor  dumb  thing,  and  heeafl*t 
help  it;  but  Louis  can— or  yoo  can  for  biffi* 
if  you  will.  Dang  it !"  continued  the  honest 
buteher,  wanning  as  he  pursued  his  harangue; 
'*  dangr  it !  you  women  folk  are  all  alike,  yoon^  i 
and  old.  There  is  my  daughter  Bessy^t 
caught  her  this  very  roominor  coaxinif  yooQ? 
Master  Stephen  to  let  the  maid  wash  biio,  and 
my  young  gentleman  squalled,  and  kicked,  aw) 
roared,  and  would  have  coaxed  and  scolded, 
if  he  could  but  ha'  spoke ;  and  mother,  md 
grandmother,  and  nurse,  were  all  going  to  P°^ 
off  the  washing  till  another  time,  for  feer  of 
throwing  the  urchin  into  fits,  he  being  delicaie* 
forsooth !  when  I  came  in  and  settled  the  mat' 
ter,  by  whipping  up  young  master,  and  fling* 
ing  him  into  the  water-tub  in  the  yard  before 
you  could  say  •  Jack  Robinson;'  and  Dr.p**' 
vies  says  I  was  right,  and  that  my  soutiog  I 
will  do  the  boy  more  good  than  all  their  cod-| 
dling  with  warm  water.  So  the  young  ^^' , 
tleman  is  to  be  dncked  every  morning,  •"^  ^^ ' 
doctor  says  that  in  a  month  he'll  havecheeKS) 
like  a  rose.  Now  this  is  what  yon  sboold  do 
with  Louis." 

"  What!  duck  him!'»  inquired  Mr«.Daval. 
smiling. 

«♦  No,  woman !"  replied  Stephen,  wafing 
wroth,  **  but  get  away  from  this  dreaiy  p^*^ 
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aod  fliop  him  amongit  other  boys*  Put  him 
to  school  for  a  year  or  two,  if  he  is  such  a 
fool  as  not  to  like  the  bateherinfif  Hoe ;  I  *U  pay 
the  expeose,  and  we  Ml  see  wliat  else  wo  can 

{mt  him  to  when  he  *8  of  a  proper  age.    Only 
eave  that  old  Friary.    No  good  can  come  to 
either  of  you  whilst  you  stay  there." 

**  Well,  and  1  wish  to  leave  the  ruins,  I  as* 
sare  you,  Mr.  Lane,  and  I  cannot  thank  you 
eooagh  for  your  kindness  towards  Louis,'*  re- 
tarn^  the  affectionate  mother;  **  but  the  poor 
boy  falls  sick  if  he 's  taken  away  for  a  aay ; 
ana  then  sometimes  I  think  he  may  be  right, 
on  accoont  of  my  dream.** 

**  Your  dream  !**  exclaimed  Stephen.  <^  Is 
the  woman  mad  1'* 

**  Did  you  oeTer  hear,'*  resumed  Mrs.  Du- 
val, taking  no  notice  of  this  civil  ejaculation, 
*'  that  1  dreamt  of  Louis*  finding  a  pot  of  gold 
ia  the  ruins!  and  you  know  how  true  my 
dream  about  the  wolves  falling  upon  the 
poor  Abbe  turned  out-^o  that  I  sometimes 

think "" 

"The  woman *8  craay!'*  interrupted  Mr. 
Lane,  sailing  off;  for  this  discussion  had 
taken  place  at  the  small  gate  leading  up  to 
the  cottage  :—**  she  *s  madder  than  a  March 
hare  I  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  drive  a 
herd  of  wild  bulls  along  the  turnpike  road,  as 
to  bring  her  round  to  common  sense ;  so  she 
may  manage  matters  her  own  way,  for  I  *ve 
done  with  her.*'  And  off  marched  Stephen 
Lane. 

His  description  of  Louis  and  Bijou  was  not 
much  unlike  the  truth.  The  faithful  dog, 
with  the  remarkable  instinct  which  character- 
ises his  race,  lay  for  hoora  and  hours  on  the 
simple  ilag-stone  marked  only  with  his  name 
and  the  date  of  his  death  (that  of  his  birth 
Mnf  unknown)  which  covered  the  remains 
of  his  master.  Aod,  reclining  beside  him  on 
the  same  stone,  sat  his  equally  faithful  com- 
panion, sometimes  reading  one  of  the  good 
Abbe*8  books,  which  unclaimed  by  any  rela- 
tion, and  DO  will  having  been  found,  had  been 
consigned  by  the  local  authorities  to  the  care 
of  Mrs.  Duval ;  sometimes  pursuing,  with 
irregular  but  successful  ardour,  the  studies 
marked  oat  for  him  by  his  venerable  instruc- 
tor; and  often  sketching  designs  for  a  monu- 
ment, which  it  was  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tionate day-dreams  to  erect  to  his  memory. 
Gradually,  however,  his  designs  extended  to 
other  objects.  Loois*8  talent  for  drawing  was 
mniarkable ;  and  as  he  had  inherited  a  little 
of  his  mother's  superstition — and  encouraged, 
it  may  be,  in  the  present  instance,  by  the 
verifieation  of  the  bad  dream,  had  formed  his 
<>WQ  Version  of  the  good^the  pencil  soon  be- 
came his  principal  occupation.  If  Stephen 
Lane  had  neard  to  the  end  of  the  story  of 
dreaming  of  a  pot  of  gold,  and  finding  an  old 
paint-pot,  and  had  happened  to  have  had  any 
futh  m  the  legend,  he  would  have  construed 
H  difoently,  and  have  bound  Louis  upon  the 


spot  either  to  a  glazier  and  house-painter,  or 
to  an  oil  and  colourman:  but  the  boy,  as  I 
said  before,  put  his  private  interpretation  on 
the  vision,  and  as  prophecies  sometimes  work 
their  own  accomplishment,  so  did  it  bid  fair 
to  prove  in  this  case,  since  by  repeated  and 
assiduous  and  careful  copying  of  the  romantic 
buildings  and  the  fine  natural  scenery  about 
him,  he  was  laying  the  foundation  of  an  art- 
ist*&  education,  by  at  once  acquiring  facility 
and  certainty  of  drawing,  and  a  taste  for  the 
beautiful  and  the  picturesque.  Thus  occupied, 
and  with  the  finest  books  in  French  literature 
—and  Louis  read  French  like  English,  and 
some  of  the  easier  classics  to  occupy  him— 
he  never  had  dared  to  open  the  Horace  which 
seemed  like  a  sacred  legracy, — days  and  weeks 
passed  on,  and,  with  no  apparent  change  in 
the  habits,  a  silent  amelioration  was  taking 
place  in  the  mind  of  the  pensive  boy,  on 
whom  time  was  working  its  usual  healing  ef- 
fect, taking  the  sting  from  grief  and  the  bitter- 
ness from  memory,  (**  the  strong  houra  con- 
quer us*' — why  should  we  resist  them  ?^  when 
a  circumstance  occurred,  which  tendeo  more 
than  anything  could  have  done  to  divert  his 
attention  and  soothe  his  sorrow.— A  new  lodger 
offered  himself  at  the  Friary  Cottage,  and  of 
all  the  lodgers  that  could  have  been  devised, 
one  the  most  congenial  to  his  disposition,  and 
the  most  calculated  to  foster  and  encourage 
his  predominant  poreuit. 

He  was  sitting  among  the  ruins  as  nsnal, 
one  fine  morning  early  in  May,  attempting,  for 
the  twentieth  time,  to  imitate  on  paper  the 
picturesque  forms,  and  the  contrasted,  yet 
harmonious,  colouring  of  a  broken  arch  gar- 
landed with  ivy,  whose  dark  shining  wreaths 
had  straggled  from  the  old  stone-work  to  a 
tall  pear-tree  in  full  blossom  that  overhung  it, 
breaking  with  its  pale  green  leaves  and  its 
ivory  blossoms  the  deep  blue  of  the  almost 
cloudless  sky,— when  hts  mother  called  him 
to  a  young  gentleman,  who  wished,  she  said, 
to  sketch  the  great  window,  and  who,  after 
sufficient  converaation  with  her  to  prove  his 
good-breeding  and  good  feeling,  sat  down  to 
the  task  which  had  so  often  taxed  the  poor 
boy's  simple  skill.  The  stranger  brought  to 
it  talent,  practice,  taste.  The  work  grew  un- 
der his  hand,  and  in  two  houre,  which  seemed 
but  two  minutes  to  Louis,  to  whom  he  had 
been  talking  most  kindly  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  he  produced  a  drawing,  free, 
vigorous,  and  masterly  beyond  any  that  his 
youthful  admirer  had  ever  beheld. 

'*  You  must  be  a  great  artist  !'*  exolaiihed 
the  boy,  involuntarily,  returning  the  sketch 
after  a  long  examination,  his  eyes  sparkling, 
and  his  cheeks  glowing  with  generous  fer- 
vour ;  **  for  as  young  as  you  look,  you  most 
be  some  great  painter." 

*^  Not  a  painter,  certainly,  nor  a  great  artist,** 
replied  the  stranger,  smiling.  **  I  am  a  yoang 
sculptor,  or  rather  a  student  of  scalptore. 
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driven  by  medical  adyiee  into  the  country, 
and  in  search  of  some  cheap,  quiet,  airy  lodg- 
ing;—* if  your  apartments  are  Taeant,  and 
your  mother  would  Tenture  to  take  into  her 
house  an  unknown  youth—-"  And,  in  five 
minutes,  the  affair  was  settled,  and  Henry 
Warner  established  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Friary  Cottage. 

To  a  boy  like  Louis  the  companionship  of 
such  a  person  as  Henry  Warner — for,  in  spite 
of  the  differences  of  station,  age,  and  acquire- 
ment, companions  they  speedily  became  — 
proved  not  only  an  almost  immediate  cure  for 
his  melancholy,  but  an  excellent  although  un- 
conscious education. 

The  young  sculptor  was  that  rare  thing,  a 
man  of  genius,  and  of  genius  refined  and 
heightened  by  cultivation.  His  father  had  been 
a  clerk  in  a  public  office,  and  having  only  one 
other  child,  an  elder  daughter  comfortably 
married  in  her  own  rank  of  life,  he  devoted 
all  that  could  be  spared  of  his  own  income  to 
the  improvement  of  his  promising  boy,  send- 
ing him  first  to  a  public  school,  then  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  from  thence  to  Italy ; 
but  even  at  the  moment  that  he  was  rejoicing 
over  a  printed  letter  dated  Rome,  which  men- 
tioned Henry  Warner  as  likely  to  become  a 
second  Canova,  apoplexy,  caused,  perhaps, 
by  the  very  excess  of  pleasurable  excitement, 
seized  him  with  that  one  fatal,  and  therefore 
merciful  grasp,  with  which  that  tremendous 
disease  sometimes  sweeps  away  the  hardiest 
and  the  strongest.  He  died,  leaving  his  be- 
loved son  to  struggle  with  the  penury  which 
he  was  by  nature  and  by  temperament  pe- 
culiarly unfitted  either  to  endure  or  to  sur- 
mount. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Henry  found 
himself  alone  in  the  worid.     His  mother  had 
long  been  dead ;  and  his  sister,  a  well-mean- 
ing, but  vulgar-minded  person,  differing  from 
him  in  appearance,  intellect,  and  character — 
as  we  often  see,  yet  always  with  something 
like  surprise,  in  children  of  the  same  parents 
— and  married  to  a  man  still  coarser  than  her- 
tself,   had  no  thought  or  feeling  in  common 
with  him,  could  not  comprehend  his  hopes, 
and  was  more  than  half  tempted  to  class  his 
habits  of  patient  observation,   of  strenuous 
thought,  and  of  silent  study,  under  the  one 
I  sweeping  name  of  idleness.     She  could  not 
I  understand  the  repetition  of  effort  and  of  fail- 
ure which  so  often  lead  to  the  highest  excel- 
I  lence ;  and,  disappointed  in  the  sympathy  of 
'  his  only  rehtinn — the  sympathy  which,  above 
,  all  others,  would  have  soothed  him,  our  young 
1  artist,  after  collecting  the  small  remains  of  his 
fdther^s    property,    withdrew   from  a  house 
;  where  he  suspected  himself  to  be  no  longer 
welcome,  and  plunged  at  once  into  the  mighty 
sea  of  London. 

His  first  outset  was  unexpectedly  prosper- 
ous. A  nobleman  of  acknowledged  taste, 
whom  he  had  met  at  Rome,  not  ouly  pur- 


chased a  bust  of  the  Grecian  Helen,  in  which 
he  found  or  fancied  a  resemblance  to  his 
youngest  and  favourite  child,  but  engnged  him 
to  accompany  his  family  to  their  cottotry-«e8t, 
and  execute  a  group  of  hit  two  daughters, 
then  on  the  point  of  marriage. 

The  group  was  most  successfully  begun— 
one  figure  quite  finished,  and  the  other  nearly 
so,  and  the  nuptials  of  the  elder  sister  were 
celebrated  with  all  due  splendour,  and  adoraed 
by  the  varied  talents  of  the  aoeomplished 
sculptor,  who  united  strong  musical  taste  to  a 
slight  turn  for  lyrical  poetry,  and  poured  forth 
his  united  gifts  with  unbounded  prodigality 
on  this  happy  occasion.  But,  a  few  days  be- 
fore that  fixed  for  the  marriage  of  the  young 
and  lovely  Lady  Isabel,  the  artist,  whose 
manner  had  latterly  assumed  a  reckless  gaiety 
little  in  accordance  with  his  gentle  and  modest 
character,  suddenly  quitted  the  Hall,  leaving 
behind  him  the  fine  work  of  art,  now  so  near 
its  completion,  and  a  letter  to  the  Earl,  which 
excited  strange  and  mingled  feelings  in  the 
breast  of  his  noble  patron.  **  Wayward,  pre> 
sumptuous,  yet  honourable  boy  !*'  was  his  in- 
ternal exclamation,  as  the  open  and  artless 
questions  of  the  unconscious  Isabel,  who 
wondered  with  a  pretty  and  almost  childish 
innocence  why  a  person  whom  she  liked  so 
much  should  leave  her  fignre  unfinished  and 
run  away  from  her  wedding,  convinced  the 
anxious  father  that  the  happiness  of  his  favour- 
ite child  was  uninjured.  The  nuptials  were 
solemnized;  the  noble  family  returned  to 
Italy;  and  Henry  Warner,  retiring  to  his 
London  lodgings,  strove  to  bury  thought  and 
recollection  in  an  entire  and  absorbing  devo- 
tion to  his  great  and  noble  art. 

From  this  point,  his  history  was  bats  series 
of  misfortunes — of  trembling  hopes,  of  bitter 
disappointments,  of  consuming  anxiety,  and 
final  despair.  Every  one  knows  the  difficulty 
with  which  excellence  in  art  bursts,  often  as 
it  seems  by  some  casual  accident,  through  the 
darkness  of  obscurity  and  the  crowd  of  com* 

Eetition.  Doubtless  many  a  one  has  felt,  as 
[enry  Warner  felt,  the  aching,  burning  con- 1 
sciousness  of  unrecognised  genius— the  sgo- 
nizing  aspiration  after  the  fame,  alwaj^s  within 
view,  yet  always  eluding  bis  pursuit  Mr> 
Moore,  in  one  of  the  finest  sonj^  that  even  be 
ever  wrote,  has  depicted  a  glittering  vessel) 
laden  with  fairy  treasures,  sailing  lightly  over 
a  summer  sea,  followed  by  a  little  boat  rowed 
by  one  single  mariner,  closely  chssingt  Ti^ 
never  overtaking,  the  phantom  bark.  Tb' 
sun  rises,  and  the  son  sets,  and  still  sees  the 
magic  ship  floating  onward,  and  the  solttaiy 
boatman  labouring  after  at  one  unvaried  dis- 
tance, ever  near,  but  never  nearer  —  wearing 
away  life  and  strength  for  an  illusion  thst 
mocks  whilst  it  allures.  That  lonely  mariner 
might  be  the  type  of  many  an  artist  of  high 
but  unacknowledged  talent,  more  especially  <» 
many  a  young  sculptor,  since  in  tbst  pors  sad 
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lofty  branch  of  art  there  is  no  room  for  second- 
rate  merit,  no  middle  path  between  hopeless 
obscurity  and  splendid  reputation. 

To  attain  this  proud  eminence  was  not  the 
destiny  of  Henry  Warner.  With  funds  al- 
most exhausted,  a  broken  constitution,  and  a 
half-broken  heart,  he  left  the  great  city — so 
dreary  and  so  desolate  to  those  who  liye 
alone,  uncheered  by  bosom  sympathy,  unsooth- 
ed  by  home  afiection — and  retired  to  Belford, 
as  his  medical  adviser  said,  to  recruit  his 
health  —  as  his  own  desponding  spirit  whis- 
pered, to  die ! 

At  the  Friary  Cottage  he  found  unexpected 
comfort.  The  quiet  was  delightful  to  him ; 
the  situation,  at  once  melancholy  and  pictu- 
resque, fell  in  with  his  taste  and  his  feelings ; 
and  with  the  cheerful  kindness  of  Mrs.  Duval 
and  the  ardent  admiration  of  her  enthusiastic 
boy,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  gratified. 

Henry  was  himself  one  of  those  gifted 
persons  who  seem  born  to  command  affection. 
The  griefs  that  were  festering  at  the  core, 
never  appeared  upon  the  surface.  There  all 
was  gentle,  placid,  smiling,  almost  gay;  and 
the  quickness  with  which  he  felt,  and  the 
sweetness  with  which  he  acknowledged,  any 
tritling  attention,  would  have  won  colder 
hearts  than  thoso  of  Louis  and  his  mother. 
The  tender  charm  of  his  smile  and  the  sunny 
look  of  his  dark  eyes  were  singularly  pleas- 
ing, and  without  being  regularly  handsome, 
his  whole  countenance  had  a  charm  more  cap- 
tivating than  beauty.  Sweetness  and  youth- 
fulness  formed  its  prevailing  expression,  as 
grace  was  the  characteristic  of  his  slight  and 
almost  boyish  figure  ;  although  a  phrenologist 
would  have  traced  much  both  of  loftiness  and 
power  in  the  Shaksperian  pile  of  forehead  and 
the  finely-moulded  head. 

His  conversation  was  gentle  and  unpretend- 
ing, and  occasionally,  when  betrayed  into 
speaking  on  his  own  art,  fervent  and  enthusi- 
astic. He  talked  little,  as  one  who  had  lived 
much  alone,  preferring  to  turn  over  the  French 
and  Latin  books  of  which  the  poor  Abbess 
^rnall  library  consisted,  or  buried  m  ^*  Haley's 
Essay  on  Sculpture,"  a  chance-found  volume, 
of  which  not  merely  the  subject,  but  the  feel- 
ings under  which  the  poem  was  written,  par- 
ticularly interested  him  ;*  or  forming  plans  for 


*The  Letten  on  Sculpture  were  addreoed  to  Flax- 
man,  who«e  pupil.  Thomim  Haley,  the  poet's  only 
■on,  wail,  during  the  tim«  of  th«ir  compusition,  rapidly 
d«otining  of  a  lingering  and  painful  dusease.  He  did 
actually  die  between  die  completion  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  poem  ;  and  the  true  and  strong  ezprewiiun 
of  the  faiher'a  erief  (Ijr  the  sufferings  and  death  uf 
this  amiable  ana  promising  ymiih,  ia  lo  me  singularly 
aflecring.  It  '»  very  old-iashit>ried  to  like  the  writ- 
ings uf  Ifaley,  who  paid  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career 
tha  usual  penalty  fur  having  l>ccn  over-praised  in  his 
earlier  days,  and  is  now  seldom  mentioned  but  as  an 
object <}|'  ndiculc  and  scorn;  but,  set  anide  the  great 
and  varie<l  Icamtng  of  his  notes,  I  cannot  help  feeling 
aoma  WtndnefM  liir  tha  acryimplished  and  elegant  schol- 
ar wIk»  in  his  greater  worlu.  the  Essays  on  Uiatory, 
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1  .new  works,  which,  under  the  temporary  re- 
vival caused  by  change  of  scene,  and  of  air, 
'  he  in  his  happier  moments  began  to  think  it 
possible  that  he  might  live  to  complete. 

His  great  pleasure,  however,  was  in  ram- 
bling with  Louis  through  the  lanes  and  mea- 
dows, now  in  the  very  prime  and  pride  of 
May,  green  and  flowery  to  tlie  eye,  cool  and 
elastic  to  the  tread,  fresh  and  fragrant  to  the 
scent,  pleasant  to  every  sense;  or  in  being 
rowed  by  him  in  a  little  boat  (and  Louis  was 
a  skilful  and  indefatigable  waterman)  amongst 
the  remotest  recesses  of  the  great  river ;  be- 
tween beech-woods  with  the  sunbeams  wan- 
dering with  such  an  interchange  of  light  and 
shadow  over  the  unspeakable  beauty  of  their 
fresh  young  tops ;  or  through  narrow  channels 
hemmed  in  by  turfy  hills  and  bowery  islets, 
beautiful  solitudes  from  which  the  world  and 
the  world's  woe  seemed  excluded,  and  they 
and  their  little  boat  sole  tenants  of  the  bright 
water,  into  whose  bosom  the  blue  sky  shone 
80  peacefully,  and  whose  slow  current  half 
seemed  to  bear  along  the  slender  boughs  of 
the  weeping  willow  as  they  stopped  to  kiss 
the  stream. 

In  such  a  scene  as  this,  Henry's  soothed 
spirit  would  sometimes  burst  into  song — such 
song  as  Louis  felt  no  one  had  ever  heard  be- 
fore. It  was  in  truth  a  style  of  singing  as 
rare  as  it  was  exquisite,  in  which  effect  was 
completely  sacrificed  to  expression,  and  the 
melody,  however  beautiful,  seemed  merely  an 
adjunct  to  the  most  perfect  and  delicious  re- 
citation. Perhaps  none  but  the  writer  of  the 
words  (and  yet,  considered  as  poetry,  the 
words  were  trifling  enough)  could  have  afford- 
ed to  make  that  round  and  mellow  voice,  and 
that  consummate  knowledge  of  music,  that 
extraordinary  union  of  taste  and  execution, 
so  entirely  secondary  to  the  feeling  of  the 
verse. 

One  great  charm  of  Henry's  singing  was 
its  spontaneity — the'manner  in  which,  excited 
by  the  merest  trifle,  it  gushed  forth  in  the 
middle  of  conversation,  or  broke  out  after  a 
long  silence.  "How  sweetly  that  skylark 
sings  !*'  cried  Louis  one  morning,  laying  aside 
his  oar  that  he  might  listen  at  his  ease — "  and 
the  deep-soothing  cooing  of  the  wood-pigeon, 
and  the  sighing  of  the  wind,  and  the  rippling 
of  the  waters!  How  delightful  are  all  na- 
tural sounds !" 

"Ay,"  rejoined  Henry — 

**  There  is  a  pure  and  holy  spell 
Jn  all  sweet  sounds  on  earth  that  dwell: 
The  pleaisant  hum  of  the  early  bee, 
As  she  plies  her  cheerful  industry ; 


I  on  Flpic  Poetry,  on  Painting,  and  on  Sculpture,  has 
'  communicaled  so  agreeably,  so  rich  a  store  of  in- 
fumialion,  and  whose  own  obeervations  are  alwoys  so 
'  just,  so  candid,  and  so  honourable — so  full  of  a  tem- 
pered love  of  liberty,  and  of  the  highest  and  pureat 
admiration  for  all  that  ia  great  and  t>eautifui  inlitem- 
ture  or  in  art. 
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The  whir  of  the  mailed  beetle's  wing, 
Sailing  heavily  by  at  eveniog ; 
And  the  nighungaie. »  poets  say. 
Wooing  the  rose  in  his  matchleai  lay. 

There  is  a  pore  and  holy  spell 
In  all  sweet  sounds  on  earth  that  dwell  i 
The  Indian  shell,  whose  faithful  strain 
Elchoes  the  song  of  the  distant  main ; 
The  streamlet  guigling  throush  the  trees, 
The  welcome  song  of  the  cool  night-hrecoe ; 
The  cataract  loud,  the  tempest  high. 
Hath  each  its  thiilliag  melody/' 

**Yes/'  cootinued  Louis,  after  warmly 
thaDkin?  the  singer  —  for  though  the  matter 
was  little,  the  manner  was  much  —  *' Yes! 
and  how  much  beauty  there  is  in  almost  every 
scene,  if  people  had  but  the  faculty,  not  of 
looking  for  it — that  were  too  much  to  expect 
— ^but  of  seeing  it  when  it  lies  before  them. 
Look  at  the  comer  of  that  meadow  as  it  comes 
sloping  down  to  the  water,  with  the  cattle 
clustered  under  the  great  oak,  and  that  little 
thicket  of  flowery  hawthorn  and  shining  holly, 
and  golden-blossomed  brown,  with  the  tangled 
sheepwalk  threading  it,  and  forming  a  bower 
fit  for  any  princess." 

Again  Henry  answered  in  song : 

<*  She  lay  beneath  the  forest  shade 

As  'midst  its  leaves  a  lily  fair- 
Sleeping  she  lav,  young  Kalasrade, 

Nor  dreamt  that  mortal  hover'd  there. 
All  as  she  slept,  a  sudden  smile 

Play'd  round  her  lips  in  dimplinff  grace. 
And  softest  blushes  glanced  the  wnile 

In  roseate  beauty  o'er  her  face ; 
And  then  those  blushes  pass'd  away 

From  her  pure  cheek,  ond  Kalasrade 
Pale  as  a  new-blown  lily  lay, 

Slumbering  beneath  the  forest  shade. 

Oh !  lovely  was  that  blush  so  meek, 

lliat  smile  half  playful,  half  demurs, 
And  lovelier  still  that  pallid  cheek — 

That  look  so  gentle,  yet  so  pure. 
I  left  her  in  her  purity. 

Slumbering  beneotn  the  forest  glade ; 
I  fear'd  to  meet  her  waking  eye, 

The  young,  the  timid  Kalasrade. 
I  left  her ;  yet  by  day,  by  night, 

Dwells  in  my  soul  that  image  fair, 
Madd'ning  as  thoughts  of  past  delight; 

As  guilty  hope,  as  fierce  despair. 

"  Is  that  subject  quite  imaginary  t**  Louis 
at  last  ventured  to  inquire,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, from  an  instinctive  delicacy,  that  he 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  account  for,  to 
resume  his  oar  and  turn  away  from  Henry  as 
he  spoke — "  or  did  you  ever  really  see  a  sleep- 
ing neauty  in  a  bower,  such  as  I  was  fancy- 
ing just  now  1" 

**  It  is  and  it  is  not  imaginary,  Louis,"  re- 
plied Henry,  sighing  deeply ;  '*  or  rather,  it 
IS  a  fancy  piece,  grounded,  as  rhymes  and 
pictures  often  are,  on  some  slight  foundation 
of  truth.  Wandering  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  I  strayed  accidentally  into  the  pri- 
vate grounds  of  an  English  nobleman,  and 
saw  a  beautiful  girl  sleeping  as  I  have  de- 
scribed under  a  bay  tree,  in  the  terraced  Italian 


garden.  I  withdrew  as  silently  as  possible, 
the  more  so  as  I  saw  another  young  lady,  her 
sister,  approaching,  who,  in  endeavoaring  to 
dispose  a  branch  of  the  bay-tree,  so  aa  to 
shelter  the  fair  sleeper  from  the  sun,  awaken- 
ed her." 

**  What  a  subject  for  a  group !"  exclaimed 
Louis.  *^  Did  you  never  attempt  to  mode!  the 
two  sisters  t" 

•^  It  is  a  fine  subject,"  replied  Henry  ;  **  and 
it  has  been  attempted,  but  not  completed.  Do 
you  not  remember  singling  out  a  sketch  of  the 
recumbent  figure,  the  other  day,  when  700 
were  turning  over  my  drawings  f " 

**  Yes,  and  saying  how  like  it  was  to  the 
exquisite  bust  marked  *EA£NH.  —  Helena! 
But  all  your  female  figures  are  more  or  less 
like  that  Helen.  She  is  your  goddess  of 
beauty." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  rejoined  Henry.  "  But  where 
are  we  now  1  Is  this  the  old  church  of  Castle- 
bar  which  yon  were  promising  to  show  me, 
with  its  beautiful  tower,  and  the  great  yew 
trees  ?  Yes,  it  must  be.  You  are  right  in 
your  admiration,  Louis.  That  tower  is  beau- 
tiful, with  its  fine  old  masonry,  the  quaint 
fantastic  brickwork  leA,  to  the  honour  of  the 
rector's  taste,  in  the  rich  tinting  of  its  own 
weather-«tains,  undaubed  by  whitewash,  and 
contrasting  so  gracefully  with  the  vivid  fo- 
liage of  that  row  of  tall  limes  behind.  A 
strange  tree  for  a  churchyard,  Louis,  the 
honeyed,  tasselled  lime !  And  yet  how  often 
we  see  it  there  blending  with  the  dark  funeral 
vew — like  life  with  death  !  I  should  like  to 
be  buried  there." 

"  Nay,"  said  Louis,  **  a  churchyard  is  some- 
times devoted  to  gayer  purposes  than  burials. 
Hark  !  even  now !"  and  as  he  spoke  the  bells 
struck  up  a  merry  peal,  the  church-door  open- 
ed, and  the  little  procession  of  a  rustic  wed* 
ding,  —  the  benign  clergyman  looking  good 
wishes,  the  smirking  clerk,  the  hearty  jolly 
bridal-father,  the  simpering  bride-maidens,  the 
laushing  bridesmen — and  the  pretty,  blushing, 
modest  bride,  listening  with  tearful  smiles  to 
the  fond  and  happy  lover-husband,  on  whose 
arm  she  hung— issued  from  the  porch.  **1 
should  like  just  such  a  wife  as  that  myself^" 
added  Louis,  talking  of  marrying  as  a  clever 
boy  of  thirteen  likes  to  talk  ;*  ^  should  not 
yotti" 

*  It  was  somewhere  about  that  ripe  age  that  a  veiy 
clever  friend  of  mine,  travelling  in  the  North  with  s 
young  clergyman,  his  private  tutor,  wrote  tt>  his  ibo- 
ther  a  letter  beginning  as  follows : 

**  Oretaa  Qnen,  TVtradov. 
**  My  dear  motherr-Here  we  are,  in  the  very  land 
of  love  and  matrimony ;  and  it  is  a  thousand  pines 
that  ray  htile  wife  in  not  here  with  ua,  for  Mr.  G. 
being  at  hand,  we  could  strike  up  a  wedding  without 
loss  of  time,  and  my  father  and  Mr.  D.  would  huvs 
nothing  tu  do  but  to  settle  the  income  and  the  dowiy 
at  their  leisure.*'  So  lightly  ars  those  maixcfs  con- 
sidered at  thirteen !  Al  ihree-aod-thirty,  the  caae  is 
altered. 
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But  Henry  made  no  answer — he  was  mosinjir 
on  another  wedding;  and  after  a  silence  of 
some  duration,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
had  rowed  away  almost  out  of  hearinj?  of  the 
joyoue  peal  that  still  echoed  merrily  from  the 
church-towefy  be  broke  again  into  song : 

**  Forth  the  lovely  bride  ye  bring : 
Gayest  flowenoeibre  ber fling, 
From  your  high-piled  baiketa  spread. 
Maidens  of  the  raiiy  tread ! 
Straw  them  far  and  wide,  and  high, 
A  rosy  shower  'twist  earth  and  sKy, 

Strew  about!  strew  about! 
Larkspur  trim,  and  poppv  dyed, 
And  freak'd  coniaiion's  bntstiog  pride. 

Strew  about!  strew  about! 
Dark-eyed  pinks,  with  fringes  light. 
Rich  geraniums*  clustering  bright, 

Strew  about!  strew  about! 
Flaunting  pea.  and  harebell  blue, 
And  damask-rose,  of  deepMt  hue. 
And  tnirest  llUea,  Maidens,  strew ! 

Strew  about!  strew  about! 

Home  the  lovely  bride  ye  bring  : 
Choicest  flowers  before  her  fling. 
Till  dtzKving  streams  of  rich  peiifuine 
Fill  the  lofty  banquet  room ! 
Strew  the  tender  citron  there ; 
The  crush*d  magnolia  proud  and  rare. 

Strew  about!  strew  about! 
Omnge  blossoms  oewlj^  dropp'd. 
Chains  from  high  acacia  cropp'd, 

Strew  about!  strew  about! 
Pale  musk-rose,  so  light  and  fine, 
Ck>ve»  and  stars  of  jessamine. 

Strew  about!  strew  about! 
Tops  of  myrtle,  wet  with  dew, 
!Nipp*d  where  the  leaflet  sprouts  anew. 
Fragrant  bay-leaves,  Maiaens,  strew. 

Strew  about !  strew  about"* 

Louis  was  about  to  utter  some  expression 
of  admiration,  which  the  ringing,  air,  and  the 
exQuisite  taate  and  lightness  of  the  singing, 
well  deserved,  when  he  perceived  that  the 
artist,  absorbed  in  his  own  feelings  and  re- 
collections, was  totally  unconscious  of  his 
presence.  Under  the  inflnence  of  such  asso- 
ciations, he  sang,  with  a  short  pause  between 
them,  the  two  following  airs : 

**  They  bid  me  strike  the  harp  once  more. 
My  gayest  song  they  bid  me  poor, 
In  pealing  notes  of  minsUrel  pride 
They  bid  me  hail  Sir  Hubert's  bride. 
Alas!  alas!  the  nuptial  strain 
Faltering  I  try  and  try  in  vain; 
Twas  {Measant  once  to  wake  its  spell — 
But  not  for  Lady  Isabel. 

Thev  bid  me  vaunt  in  lordly  lay 

Sir  Hubert's  mien  and  spirit  gay. 

His  wide  demesnes  and  lineage  high, 

And  all  the  pride  of  chivalry. 

Alas !  alas !  the  knighily  lay 

Jn  trembling  murmure  Jics  away ; 

'T  wore  sweet  the  warrior's  fame  to  tell — 

But  notto  Lady  Isabel. 


*  This  soni^  sad  one  or  two  of  the  others  belong  to 
two  fortbeoiDing  operas,  already  set  to  music  under  ttie 
tuvpiees  of  the  suiliorcBs.  She  has  thought  it  right  to 
men  lion  this  fact  to  prevent  the  poMibility  of  their 
wing  ssieeled  for  such  an  honour  by  any  other  com- 
poser. 


They  bid  roe  blend  in  tendereet  song 

The  lover's  fears,  un utter 'd  long. 

With  the  bold  bridegroom's  rapturous  glee. 

And  vows  of  endless  constancy. 

Alas!  alas!  my  voice  no  more 

Can  tale  of  happy  passion  pour; 

To  love,  to  joy,  a  long  farewell  !— 

Yet  blessixiga  on  thee,  Isabel !" 


**  Bleai  thee !  I  may  no  longer  stay ! 
No  looser  bid  thee  think  on  mt 
I  cannot  7>ide  the  bridal  day— 
But,  Helen,  I  go  blessing  thee. 

Bless  thee!  no  vow  of  thine  is  broke; 

I  ask'd  not  thy  dear  love  for  me ; 
Tliough  tears  and  sighs  and  blushes  spok»— 

Yet,  Helen,  I  go  blessing  thee. 

Bless  thee !  yot  do  not  (^uite  forget ; 

Oh,  sometimes,  sometiines  pity  me! 
My  sun  of  life  is  early  set — 

cut,  Helen,  I  die  blessing  thee." 

And  then  the  minstrel  sank  into  a  silence 
too  sad  and  too  profound  for  Louis  to  venture 
to  interrupt,  and  the  lady — ^for  Kalasrade,  Isa- 
bel, or  Helena,  (*EA£NH,)  was  clearly  one — 
the  Helen  of  the  lover's  thought  was  never 
again  mentioned  between  them. 

His  spirits,  however,  continued  to  amend, 
although  his  health  was  fluctuating;  and  hav- 
ing, at  length,  fixed  on  the  Procession  in  hon- 
our of  Pan,  from  Keats's  ^Endymion,'*  a« 
the  subject  of  a  great  work  in  basso-relievo, 
and  having  contrived,  with  Louis'  assistance, 
to  fit  up  a  shed  in  the  most  retired  part  of  the 
ruins,  as  a  sort  of  outK>f-door  studio,  he  fell 
to  work  with  the  clay  and  the  modelling  tools 
with  an  ardour  and  intensity  partaking,  per- 
haps, equally  of  the  strength  or  youth  a«d  the 
fever  of  disease,  of  hope  and  of  despair. 

These  mixed  feelings  were  in  nothing  more 
evinced  than  in  the  choice  of  his  sobject ;  lor 
eminently  suited  as  the  passage  in  question  f 
undoubtedly  was  to  his  own  classical  taste 
and  graceful  execution,  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  attracted  to  the  author,  not  merely  by  his 
unequal  and  fitful  genius,  his  extraordinary 
pictorial  and  plastic  power,  but  by  a  sympa- 
thy, an  instinctive  sympathy,  with  his  destiny. 
Keats  had  died  young,  and  with  his  talent  on- 
acknowledged,— and  so  he  felt  should  he. 

In  the  mean  while,  he  laboured  strenuously 
at  the  Eodymion,  relinquishing  his  excursions 
on  the  water,  and  confining  his  walks  to  an 
evening  ramble  on  Sunham  Common,  pleased 
to  watch  Bijou  (who  had  transferred  to  our 
artist  much  of  the  allegiance  which  he  had 
formerly  paid  to  his  old  master,  and  even  pre- 
ferred him  to  Louis)  friskinor  among  the  gorse, 
or  gambolling  along  the  snores  of  the  deep 
irregular  pools,  which,  mingled  with  islets  of 
cottages  and  cottage-gardens,  form  so  pio 
turesque  a  foreground  to  the  rich  landscapes 
bevond. 

Better  still  did  he  love  to  seek  the 


*  Vide  note  1,  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 
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solitude  of  the  double  avenue  of  old  oaks  that 
skirted  the  upper  part  of  the  common ;  and 
theie— 

**  Like  hermit,  near  his  cron  of  etone, 
To  pace  at  eve  the  eiient  turf  alone. 
Ana  aoftly  breathe,  or  inly  rouse  a  prayer." 
Rhymed  Plea  for  ToUrance* 

More  fitting  place  for  such  meditation  he 
could  hardly  nave  found  than  that  broad  ave- 
nue of  columned  trunks,  the  boughs  arching 
over  his  head,  a  natural  temple !  the  shadows 
falling  heavily  as  between  the  pillared  aisles 
of  some  dim  cathedral,  and  the  sunbeams  just 
glinting  through  the  massive  foliage,  as  if 
piercing  the  Gothic  tracery  of  some  pictured 
window.  The  wind  came  sweeping  along  the 
branches,  with  a  sound  at  once  solemn  and 
soothing;  and  to  &  mind  high-wrought  and 
fancy-fraught  as  Henry's,  the  very  song  of  the 
birds,  as  they  sought  their  nests  in  the  high 
trees,  had  something  pore  and  holy  as  a  ves- 
per-hymn. 

The  sweetest  hour  in  all  the  day  to  Henry 
Warner  was  that  of  his  solitary  walk  in  the 
avenue.  Quite  solitary  it  was  always ;  for 
Louis  had  discovered  that  this  was  the  only 
pleasure  which  his  friend  wished  to  enjoy  un- 
shared, and  with  instinctive  delicacy  contrived 
to  keep  away  at  that  hour. 

The  only  person  who  ever  accosted  Henry 
on  these  occasions  was  our  good  friend  Stephen 
Lane,  who  used  sometimes  to  meet  him  when 
returning  from  his  farm,  and  who,  won  first 
by  his  countenance,  and  then  by  his  manner, 
and  a  little,  perhaps,  by  the  close  but  of\en 
unsuspected  approximation  which  exists  be- 
tween the  perfectly  simple  and  the  highly  re- 
fined, had  taken  what  he  called  a  fancy  to  the 
lad,  and  even  forgave  him  for  prognosticating 
that  Louis  would  some  day  or  other  be  a 
painter  of  no  common  order, — ^that  he  had  the 
feeling  of  beauty  and  the  eye  for  colour,  the 
inborn  taste  and  the  strong  love  of  art  which 
indicate  genius.  '^So  much  the  worse!'' 
thought  our  friend  Stephen ;  bot  such  was  the 
respect  excited  by  the  young  artist's  gentle- 
ness and  sweetness,  that,  free-spoken  as  he 
generally  was  on  all  matters,  the  good  butcher, 
on  this  solitary  occasion,  kept  his  thoughts  to 
himself. 

In  strenuous  application  to  the  Procession, 
and  lonely  twilight  walks,  the  summer  and 
part  of  the  autumn  passed  away.    One  bright 

*  A  poem  of  which  (if  it  were  not  preeumptuoui  in 
me  to  praise  such  a  work)  I  should  say,  that  it  united 
the  pregnant  sense  and  the  beautiful  versification  of 
Pope,  the  eloquent  philosophy  of  Wordiworth,  the 
wide  humanity  of  Snott,  ana  the  fervent  holiness  of 
Cowper,  with  a  spirit  of  charity  all  its  own.  That 
little  volume  is  a  just  proof  (it  such  were  needed) 
how  entirely  intellect  of  the  very  highest  class  be- 
longs to  virtue.  The  work  is  out  of  print :  must  it 
continue  lof  Is  it  quite  consistent  in  one  imbued 
with  80  sincere  a  love  for  his  fellow*creatures  to 
withhold  from  them  such  an  overflowing  source  of 
profit  and  delight  f 


October  evening,  Stephen,  who  had  been  ab- 
sent for  some  weeks  on  a  visit  to  a  married 
daughter,  met  the  young  sculptor  in  fain  usoal 
haunt,  Snnham  Avenue,  and  was  struck  with 
the  alteration  in  his  appearance.  Crabbe  hu 
described  such  an  alteration  with  his  usual, 
graphic  felicity.  j 

*«Then  his  thin  cheek  a«uroed  a  dsadlv  hue,  { 

And  all  the  rose  to  one  smsU  spot  wiindrew : 
They  call'd  it  hectic ;  't  wss  a  fiery  flush 
More  fix'd  and  doeper  than  the  maiden  blmb ; 
His  paler  Upa  the  pearly  teeth  disvloMed. 
And  laboring  lungs  the  lengthened  speech  oppowd" 

Pariah  Rtgittfr. 

But,  perhaps,  Haley's  account  of  his  son 
still  more  resembles  Henry  Warner,  because 
it  adds  the  mind's  strength  to  the  body's  at- 
tenuation. ^'Couldst  thou  see  him  now"— 
he  is  addressing  Flaxman — 

**  Thou  might'st  suppose  I  hud  before  thee  brought 
A  Christian  martyr,  by  Ghiberti  wmught. 
So  pain  has  crush 'd  his  form  with  dire  control. 
Ana  so  the  seraph  Patience  arro'd  hie  eoiil." 

Letters  on  Sadpturt. 

He  was  leaning  against  a  tree  in  the  full 
light  of  the  bright  Hunter's  moon,  when  Ste- 
phen accosted  him  with  his  usual  rough  kind* 
ness,  and  insisted  on  his  accepting  the  support 
of  his  stout  arm  to  help  him  home.  Henry 
took  it  gratefully ;  in  truth,  he  could  hardly 
have  walked  that  distance  without  such  aa 
aid ;  and  for  some  time  they  walked  on  slowly 
and  in  silence;  the  bright  moonbeams  check- 
ering the  avenue,  sleeping  on  the  moss-grown 
thatch  of  the  cottage  roofs,  and  pi  ay  in?  with 
a  silvery  radiance  on  the  clear  ponds  that 
starred  the  common.  It  was  a  beautiful  scene, 
and  Henry  lingered  to  look  upon  it,  when  bis 
companion,  admonished  by  tne  fallen  leaves 
damp  and  dewy  under  foot,  and  the  night  wind 
sighing  through  the  trees,  begged  htm  not  to 
loiter,  chiding  him,  as  gently  as  Stephen  could 
chide,  for  coming  so  far  at  such  an  hour. 

"It  was  foolish,"  replied  Henry;  "but  I 
love  these  trees,  and  I  shall  never  see  them 
again."  And  then  he  smiled,  and  began  talk- 
ing cheerfully  of  the  bright  moonbeams,  and 
their  fine  effect  upon  the  water ;  and  Stephen 
drew  the  back  of  his  hard  huge  hand  across 
his  eyes,  and  thought  himself  a  great  fool,  sod 
wondered  how  sweet  smiles  and  hopeful  happy 
words  should  make  one  aad ;  and  when  ao 
acorn  dropped  from  a  tree  at  his  feet,  and  the 
natural  tnought  passed  through  his  mind, 
"  Poor  youth,  so  he  will  fall !"  Stephen  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  hem  away  the  choking 
sensation  in  his  throat,  and  began  to  lecture 
the  invalid  in  good  earnest 

After  landing  him  safely  in  his  own  parlour, 
and  charging  Louis  to  take  care  of  bis  friend* 
Stephen  drew  his  good  hostess  to  the  gate  of 
her  little  garden : 

"This  poor  lad  most  have  the  beet  adviee, 
Mrs.  Duval." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Lane  I  he  won't  hear  of  iL  The 
ezpens 


f> 
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*'  Hang  the  expense,  woman !  he  shall  have 
advice,*'  reiterated  Stephen;  **he  must  and 
he  shall.*' 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Lane !  I  have  begged  and  en- 
treated,*' rejoined  Mrs.  Dnval,  *^  and  so  has 
Louis.  But  the  expense !  For  all  he  pays  me 
80  regularly,  I  mo  sure  that  he  is  poor^very 
poor.  He  lives  upon  next  to  nothing ;  and  is 
so  uneasy  if  I  get  him  anjr  little  thing  better 
than  ordinary;—- and  Louis  caught  him  the 
other  day  arranging  his  drawings  and  casts, 
and  putting  up  his  books,  and  writing  letters 
about  them  to  some  gentleman  ia  London,  to 
pay  for  his  funeral,  he  said,  and  save  me  trou- 
ble after  he  was  dead : — I  thought  Louis  would 
have  broken  his  heart.  He  reckoned  upon 
selling  that  fine  work  in  the  shed  here— -the 
Procession— 1  forget  what  they  call  it,  and 
it*8  almost  finished;  but  he's  too  weak  to 
work  upon  it  now,  and  I  know  that  it  frets 
him,  though  be  never  utters  a  complaint.  And 
then,  if  he  dies,  my  poor  boy  will  die  too  !** 

*'  Could  not  one  manage  to  make  him  take 
some  money,  somehow,  as  a  loan,  or  a  gift  1*' 
inquired  Stephen,  his  hand  involuntarily  seek- 
ing his  breeches-pocket,  and  pulling  out  a 
well-laden  canvass  bag. 

*^  No,**  replied  Mrs.  Duval,  **  that  *a  impos- 
sible. The  poorer  he  gets,  the  prouder  he 
grows.  You  could  no  more  get  him  to  take 
money  than  to  send  for  a  doctor.*' 

**  Dang  it !  he  shall,  though,"  returned  hon- 
est Stephen.  *^  We  *11  see  about  that  in  the 
morning.  In  the  mean  while,  do  you  go  home 
with  me,  and  see  if  you  and  my  mistress  can't 
find  something  that  the  poor  lad  will  like. 
She  has  been  making  some  knick-knacks  to- 
day, I  know,  for  little  Peggy,  our  grand- 
daughter, who  has  been  ill,  and  whom  we 
have  brought  home  for  change  of  air.  Doubt- 
less, there  '11  be  some  to  spare,— ^nd  if  there 
is  not,  be  wants  it  worst.*' 

And  in  a  half  an  hour  Mrs.  Duval  returned 
to  the  Friary  Cottage,  laden  with  old  wine 
and  niceties  of  all  sorts  from  the  well-fur- 
nished store  closet,  and  a  large  basin  of  jelly 
of  dear  Mrs.  Lane's  own  making.  Ill  as  he 
was,  and  capricious  as  is  a  sick  raan*s  appe- 
tite, our  invalid,  who,  like  every  body  that 
had  ever  seen  her,  loved  Margaret  Lane,  could 
not  reject  the  viands  which  came  so  recom- 
mended. 

The  next  morning  saw  Stephen  an  unex- 
pected visiter  in  the  young  sculptor's  studio, 
fixed  in  wondering  admiration  before  the  great 
work.  "  A  procession  in  honour  of  Pan  !*' 
repeated  the  good  butcher.  "  Well,  I  'm  no 
great  judge,  to  be  sure,  but  I  like  it,  young 
man ;  and  1  '11  tell  you  why  I  like  it,  because 
it *8  full  of  spirit  and  life,  like;  the  folk  are 
all  moving.  Dang  it!  look  at  that  horse's 
bead  !  huw  he  *s  tossing  it  back !  And  that 
girl's  petticoat,  how  light  and  dancy  it  seems ! 
And  that  lamb,  poking  its  little  head  out  of 
the  basket, — ay,  that's  right,  bleat  away*. 

3Z 


One  would  think  you   had  been  as  much 
amongst  them  as  I  have." 

Henry  was  charmed  at  Stephen's  criticism, 
and  frankly  told  him  so. 

*'  Well,  then !"  continued  Mr.  Lane,  "  since 
you  think  me  such  a  good  judge  of  your  handi- 
work, you  must  let  me  buy  it.*  Tell  me  your 
Erice,'  added  he,^  polling  out  an  enormous 
rown  leathern  book,  well  stuffed  with  bank- 
notes; **I*m  the  man  for  a  quick  bargain." 

"  Buy  the  relievo !  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Lane, 
what  will  you  do  with  it  1*'  replied  the  artist. 
*'  Handsome  as  your  new  house  at  Sunham  is, 
this  requires  space,  and  distance,  and " 

"  I  *m  not  going  to  put  it  in  any  house  of 
mine,  I  promise  you,  my  lad,**  replied  Mr. 
Lane,  half  affronted.  '*  I  hope  I  know  better 
what  is  fitting  for  a  plain  tradesman ;  and  if  I 
don't,  ray  Margaret  does.  But  I  '11  tell  you 
what  I  mean  to  do  with  it,"  continued  he,  re- 
covering his  good-humour, — '^  it  was  my  wife's 
thought.  I  shall  make  a  present  of  it  to  the 
corporation,  to  put  up  in  the  town-hall.  I  *ve 
been  a  rare  plague  to  them  all  my  life,  and  it 
is  but  handsome,  now  that  I  am  going  away 
as  far  as  Sunham,  to  make  up  with  them ;  so 
I  shall  send  them  this  as  a  parting  gift.  Dang 
it!  how  well  it'll  look  in  the  old  hall!*^ 
shouted  he,  drowning  with  his  loud  exclama- 
tions poor  Henry's  earnest  thanks,  and  un- 
feigned reluctance — for  Henry  felt  the  real 
motive  of  a  purchase  so  much  out  of  the  good 
butcher's  way,  and  tried  to  combat  his  resolu- 
tion. **  I  will  have  it,  I  tell  you !  But  I  make 
one  condition,  that  you'll  see  a  doctor  this 
very  day,  and  that  you  are  not  to  touch  the 
Procession  aeain  till  he  gives  vou  leave.  I 
certainly  sha  n't  send  it  them  till  the  spring. 
And  now  tell  me  the  price,  for  have  it  I  will !" 

And  the  price  was  settled,  though  with 
considerable  difficulty,  of  an  unusual  kind ; 
the  estimate  of  the  patron  being  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  artist.  The  purchase  was 
completed— but  the  work  was  never  finished : 
for  before  the  last  acorn  fell,  Stephen's  fore- 
bodings were  accomplished,  ana  the  young 
sculptor  and  his  many  sorrows,  his  hopes,  his 
fears,  his  high  aspirations,  and  his  unhappy 
love,  were  laid  at  rest  in  the  peaceful  grave. 
The  only  work  of  his  now  remaining  at  Bel- 
ford  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
poor  Abbe,  executed  from  one  of  Louu's  most 
simple  designs. 

.         —  -  ■ 

Note  1 ^The  poetry  of  John  Keats  is,  like 

all  poetry  of  a  very  high  style  and  very  un- 
equal execution,  so  much  more  talked  of  than 
really  known,  that  I  am  tempted  to  add  the 
I  Hymn  to  Pan,  as  well  as  the  Procession, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  comprehension  of 
my  little  story.  Perhaps  it  is  the  finest  and 
most  characteristic  specimen  that  could  be 
found  of  his  wonderful  pictorial  power. 

^  Vide  note  2,  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 
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PROCESSION  AND  HYMN  IN  HONOUR 

OF  PAN. 

Leading  the  way,  younc  danueli  danced  tloDg, 
Bearing  the  bordeo  of  a  ■hepherd-eoog ; 
Each  having  a  white  wicker  overbrimni'd 
With  Aprira  tender  younglings:  next,  weU-trimm'd, 
A  crowd  of  ahepherdi  with  aa  eunborot  looka 
As  may  be  read  of  in  Arcadian  books ; 
Such  aa  sat  listening  round  Apollo's  pipe, 
When  the  ^at  deity,  for  earth  too  npe. 
Let  his  divinity  o'erOowing  die 
In  music  through  the  vales  of  Thessalr : 
Some  idly  traird  their  sheep-hooka  on  the  gRNind, 
And  some  kept  up  a  shrill  and  mellow  aound 
With  ebon-tipped  flutes:  close  after  these. 
Now  coming  from  beneath  the  forest  treea, 
A  venerable  priest  full  soberly 
Begirt,  with  ministering  kioks :  always  his  eye. 
Steadfast  upon  the  matted  turf  he  kept. 
And  ader  him  his  sacred  vestments  swept 
From  his  right  hand  there  swung  a  vase,  milk-white. 
Of  mingled  wine  ouUeparkling  generous  light  ; 
And  in  his  left  he  held  a  basket  full 
Of  all  sweet  herbs  that  aearching  eye  could  cull ; 
Wild  thyme,  and  valley-lilies  whiter  still 
Than  Leda's  love,  and  creases  from  the  rill. 
His  aged  head,  crowned  with  beechen  wreath, 
Seem'd  like  a  poll  of  ivy,  in  the  teeth 
Of  Winter  hoar.    Then  came  another  crowd 
Of  shepherds,  lifting  in  due  time  aloud 
Their  share  of  the  ditty.    After  them  appeared* 
Up-followed  by  a  mulutude  that  rear'd 
Their  voices  to  the  clouds,  a  fai^wrought  car, 
Easily  rolling,  so  as  scarce  to  mar 
The  freedom  of  three  steeds  of  dapple  brown. 
Who  stood  therein  did  seem  of  great  renown 
Among  the  throng;  his  youth  was  fully  blown. 
Showing  like  Ganymede  to  manhood  grown  ; 
And,  for  those  simple  times,  his  garments  were 
A  chieftain-king's :  beneath  his  breast,  half  bare. 
Was  hung  a  silver  bugle,  and  between 
His  nervy  knees  there  lay  a  boar-epear  keen, 
A  smile  was  on  his  countenance ;  ne  seem*d 
T9  common  lookersKin  like  one  who  dream'd 
Of  idleness  in  groves  Elysian : 
But  there  were  some  who  feelingly  could  scan 
A  lurking  trouble  in  his  nether-lip. 
And  see  that  oftentimes  the  reins  would  slip 
Through  his  forgotten  hands :  then  would  they  sigh, 
And  think  of  yellow  leaves,  of  owlet's  cry. 
Of  logs  piled  solemnly.— Ah,  well-a-day ! 
Why  should  our  young  Endymion  pine  away  f 

Soon  the  assembly,  in  a  circle  ranged. 
Stood  silent  round  the  shrine :  each  look  was  changed 
Tb  sudden  veneration :  women  meek 
Beckon'd  their  sons  to  silence :  while  each  cheek 
Of  viigin-bloom  paled  gently  for  slight  fear; 
Endyouon,  too,  without  a  forest  peer. 
Stood  wan  and  pale,  and  with  an  unawed  face. 
Among  bis  brotheia  of  the  mountaln-chaae. 
In  midst  of  all,  the  venerable  priest 
Eyed  them  with  joy  from  greatest  to  the  least, 
And,  after  lifting  up  his  aged  hands, 
Thus  spake  he : — "  Men  of  Latmos !  shepherd  bands ! 
Whose  care  it  is  to  guard  a  thousand  flocks : 
Whether  descended  from  beneath  the  rocks 
That  overtop  your  mountains;  whether  come 
From  valleys  where  the  pipe  is  never  dumb; 
Or  from  your  swelling  downs,  where  sweet  air  stin 
Blue  harebells  lightly,  and  where  prickly  furze 
Buds  lavish  gold ;  or  ye,  whoso  precious  chaige 
Nibble  their  fill  at  Ocean's  very  marge, 
Whose  mellbw  reeds  are  touch  d  with  sounds  foripm* 
By  the  dim  echoes  of  old  Triton's  horn : 
Mothem  and  wives !  who  day  by  day  prepare 
The  scrip  with  needments  for  the  moanlain  air; 


And  all  ye  gentle  girls,  who  foaier  up 
Udderleas  lamba,  and  in  a  liule  cup 
Will  put  choice  honey  for  a  liivour'd  yooth: 
Yea,  every  one  attend  f  for,  in  good  tniib. 
Our  vows  an  wanting  to  onr  gieat  god  PkiL 
Are  not  our  lowing  heifors  sleeker  than 
Night-swollen  mushrooms?    Are  not  our 
Speckled  with  countless  fleecea  7    Have  not 
Green'd  over  April's  lap  ?    No  howling  sad 
Sickens  our  foarftil  ewes;  and  we  have  had 
Great  bounty  from  Endymion,  our  loidr 
The  earth  is  glad :  the  merry  lark  baa  pour'd 
His  early  song  against  yon  breezy  sl^. 
That  spreads  so  clear  o  er  our  soiemnity.** 
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Thus  ending,  on  the  shrine  he  heep'd  a 
Of  teeming  sweets,  enkindling  sacred  fire; 
Anon  he  stain'd  the  thick  and  spongy  sod 
With  wine,  in  honour  of  the  Shepherd-god. 
Now,  while  the  earth  was  drinking  it,  and 
Bay-leaves  were  cmckliiig  in  the  Ira^ranl  pil«. 
And  gummy  frenkinrense  wait  sparkluig  bright 
'Neath  smoihenng  parsley.  aiiU  a  luay  light 
Spread  greyly  earn  ward,  Uius)  a  ctiurus  sang  : 


''O  thou !  whose  mighty  palace-roof  doth 
From  jagged  trunks,  and  ovenhadoweth 
Eternal  whiapers.  glooms,  the  birth,  lite,  daalh 
Of  unseen  flowers  in  heavy  peacefulness; 
Who  lovest  to  see  the  hamadryads  dren 
"Their  ruffled  locks  where  meeting  hazela  darken. 
And  through  whole  solemn  hours  dost  ait  and  hearkeo 
The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  reeds. 
In  desolate  plaoea,  where  dank  moisture  braeda 
The  pipy  hemlock  to  strange  overgrowth ; 
Bethmking  thee  how  melancholy  loath 
Thou  wert  to  lose  fair  Syrinx— aost  ihon  now. 
By  thy  love's  milky  brow. 
By  all  the  trembling  maases  that  aha  no, 
Hear  tis,  gnat  Pan? 

"0  thou,  for  whose  sool-eoothing  quiet  turtle* 
Passion  their  voices  cooingly  among  royrtloib 
What  time  thou  wanderest  at  eventide 
Through  sunay  meadowa  that  oot-skiit  tha  widm 
Of  thine  enmossed  realms:    O  thou,  to  whoia 
Broad-leaved  fig-trees  even  ix>w  foredoom 
Their  ripen'd  fruitage ;  yeliow-gincd  beea 
Their  golden  honeycomos ;  our  village  leaa 
Their  &irest-bloasom'd  beans  and  poppied  earn; 
The  chuckling  linnet  its  five  young  unbora. 
To  sing  for  thee ;  low«creeping  straw beiriet 
Their  summer  coolness;  pent-up  butterflies 
Their  freckled  wings ;  yea.  the  fresh-budding  yvar 
All  its  oompletiona— be  quickly  near. 
By  every  vvind  that  nods  the  mouotaiii  piaa^ 
O  Foreater  divine ! 

<*  Thou  to  whom  every  ftun  and  aatyr  Bm 
For  wiUing  service ;  whether  to  surpnaa 
The  squatted  hare,  while  in  half-aleeping  fit; 
Or  upward  ragged  iwecipioes  flit 
To  save  poor  lambkins  nom  the  eagle's  maw; 
Or  by  mysterious  enticement  draw 
Bewdder'd  Shepherds  to  their  path  again ; 
Or  10  tread  breathless  round  the  frothy  iuibi» 
And  gather  up  all  fanciftiUest  sbella 
For  thee  to  tumble  into  Naiads'  caU% 
And,  being  hidden,  laugh  at  their  oot-paaiiog; 
Or  to  delight  thee  with  fantastic  leaning 
The  while  they  pelt  each  other  on  »e  Cfown 
With  silvery  oak-apples  and  fir-oooea  btowa^— 
By  all  the  echoes  tbat  about  thee  ring» 
Hear  ua,  O  8aty^KiQg! 

**0h  heaikener  to  the  fond-clapping  shMi^ 
White  ever  and  aiKm  to  his  shorn  peen 
A  lamb  goes  bleating :  winder  of  ttie  horn. 
When  snorting  wild4)oaia,  nmting  tandar  oon. 
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Anffer  oor  hontnneo ;  bretther  roand  oar  frrmt 

To  seep  off*  mildewt  ftnd  all  wenther  harma : 

Strange  mmiatnuit  of  undMCribed  aoonda 

That  coma  a^woooing  over  hollow  groiiDdi^ 

And  wiihar  drearily  on  barren  mooia: 

Drood  opener  of  the  mytterioua  doon 

Leaiimg  lo  antvenal  knowledge— aee. 

Great  too  of  Dryope! 

The  many  that  are  oome  to  pay  their  Towa 

With  ieavea  about  iheir  browa:^ 

Be  tttll  the  uniroaginoblo  lodge 

For  toiitary  thinkinga ;  tuch  aa  dodge 

Cooceptioo  to  the  verv  bourn  of  heaven. 

Then  leave  the  naked  brain :  be  atill  the  leaven 

That,  spreading  in  this  dull  and  clodded  earth, 

GiVM  it  a  touch  ethereal— a  new  birth: 

Be  still  a  aymbol  of  immenaity ; 

A  firmament  reflected  in  a  aea ; 

An  element  filling  the  apace  between ; 

An  unknown — but  no  more :  we  humbly  acraen 

With  ujp\iti  handa  our  Ibreheada  lowly  bending, 

And  giving  out  a  about  moet  heaven-rending. 

Conjure  thee  to  receive  our  humble  psan 

Upon  thy  mount  Lycean  T* 

Everwhile  they  brought  the  burden  to  a  cloae 
A  (hoot  from  the  whole  multitude  aroae 
That  linger'd  in  the  air  like  dying  rolls 
Of  abrupt  thunder,  when  Ionian  shoahi 
Of  dolphina  bob  their  noses  through  the  brine. 
Meantime,  on  ahady  levels,  mossy  fine. 
Young  companions  nimbly  began  dancing 
To  the  swill  treble  pipe  and  humming  string: 
Ay.  those  fiiir  living  forms  awam  heavenly 
To  tunes  forgotten,  out  of  memory ; 
Fair  creatures,  whose  young  children's  children  bred 
Thermopvis  its  heroes,  not  yet  dead, 
But  m  ola  marblea  ever  beautiful. 

Kkats'b  Endymitm. 


Note  3.  —  Let  not  Stephen.  Lane*8  conduct 
be  called  unnatural !  I  do  verily  believe  that 
there  is  no  inatanee  that  can  be  invented  of 
generosity  and  delicacy  that  might  not  find  a 

f parallel  amongst  the  middle  classes  of  Eng- 
and,  the  af&uent  tradesmen  of  the  metropolis 
and  the  great  towns,  who  often  act  as  if  they 
held  their  riches  on  the  tenure  of  benevolence. 
With  regard  to  Stephen  Lane's  purchase,  I 
happen  to  be  furnished  with  a  roost  excellent 
prccedent*-a  case  completely  in  point,  and  of 
Tery  recent  occurrence.  It  was  told  to  me, 
and  most  charmingly  told,  by  one  whom  I  am 

Eroud  to  be  permitted  to  call  my  friend,  the 
•ady    Madaiina    Palmer,    who    related   the 
story  with  the  delightful  warmth  with  which 
generous  people  speak  of  generosity ; — and  I 
,  have  now  before  me  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
,  parties  concerned,  which  states  the  matter 
;  better  still.     But  that  letter  I  must  not  tran- 
scribe, and  Lady  Madaiina  is  too  far  off  to 
dictate  to  mo  in  the  pretty  Scotch,  which, 
from  her,  one  likes  better  than  English  ;  so 
that  I  am  fain  to  record  the  naked  facts  as 
simply  and  as  briefly  as  possible,  leaving  them 
to  produce  their  own  effect  on  those  who  love 
the  arts,  and   who  admire  a  warm-hearted 
liberality  in  every  rank  of  life. 

Some  time  in  November  1831,  Mr.  Cribb, 
an  ornamental  gilder  in  London,  a  superb 
artist  in  hU  lioe,  and  employed  in  the  most 


delicate  and  finest  work  by  the  Dake  of  De- 
vonshire and  other  men  of  taste  amongst  the 
high  nobility,  was  struck  with  a  small  picture 
— a  cattle  piece— -in  a  shop-window  in  Greek 
Street.  On  inquiring  for  the  artist,  he  could 
hear  no  tidings  of  him  ;  but  the  people  of  the 
shop  promised  to  find  him  out  Time  after 
time  onr  persevering  lover  of  the  arts  called 
to  repeat  his  inquiries,  but  always  unsuccess- 
fully, until  about  three  months  after,  when  he 
found  thai  the  person  he  sought  was  a  Mr. 
Thomas  Sydney  Cooper,  an  English  artist, 
who  had  been  for  many  years  settled  at  Brus- 
sels as  a  drawing-master,  but  had  been  driven 
from  that  city  by  the  revolution,  which  had 
deprived  him  of  his  Dupil8|  amongst  whom 
were  some  members  ot  the  Royal  Family,  and, 
unable  to  obtain  employment  in*London  as  a 
cattle  painter,  had,  with  the  generous  self- 
devotion  which  most  ennobles  a  man  of  ge- 
nius, supported  his  family  by  making  litho- 
fraphic  drawings  of  fashionable  caps  and 
onnets,-*!  suppose  as  a  puflf  for  some  mil- 
liner, or  some  periodical  which  deals  in  cos- 
tumes. In  tlie  midst  of  this  interesting  family, 
and  of  these  caps  and  bonnets,  Mr.  Cribb 
found  him ;  and  deriving  from  what  he  saw 
of  his  sketches  and  drawings  additional  con- 
viction of  his  genius,  immediately  commis- 
sioned him  to  paint  him  a  picture  on  his  own 
subject  and  at  nis  own  price,  making  such  an 
advance  as  the  richest  artist  would  not  scruple 
to  accept  on  a  commission,  conjuring  him  to 
leave  off  caps  and  bonnets,  and  foretelling  his 
future  eminence.  Mr.  Cribb  says  he  shall 
never  forget  the  delight  of  Mr.  Cooper^s  face 
when  he  gave  the  order — ^he  has  a  rijrht  to  the 
luxury  of  such  a  recollection.  VneW  \  the 
picture  was  completed,  and  when  completed, 
our  friend  Mr.  Cribb,  who  is  not  a  man  to  do 
At>  work  by  halves,  bespoke  a  companion, 
and,  while  that  was  painting,  showed  the  first 
to  a  great  number  of  artists  and  gentlemen, 
who  all  agreed  in  expressing  the  strongest  ad- 
miration, and  in  wondering  where  the  painter 
could  have  been  hidden.  Before  the  second 
picture  was  half  finished,  a  Mr.  Carpenter  (I 
believe  that  I  am  right  in  the  name)  gave  Mr. 
Cooper  a  commission  for  a  piece,  which  was 
exhibited  in  May,  1833,  at  the  Suffolk  Street 
Gallery ;  and  from  that  moment  orders  poured 
in,  and  the  artist's  fortune  is  made. 

It  is  right  to  add,  that  Mr.  Cooper  was 
generously  eaeer  to.  have  this  story  made 
known,  and  ^fr.  Cribb  as  generously  averse 
from  its  publication.  But  surely  it  ought  to 
be  recorded,  for  the  example's  sake,  and  for 
their  mutual  honour.  I  ought  also  to  say, 
that  it  is  only  in  heart,  and  pocket,  and  sta- 
tion, that  Mr.  Cribb  resembles  my  butcher ; 
the  former  beinff  evidently  a  man  of  fair  edu- 
cation and  excellent  taste.  Oh !  that  I  could 
have  printed  his  account  of  this  matter !  It 
was  80  natural,  so  fiatf,  so  characteristic,  so 
amusing.    I  dared  not  commit  such  a  trespass 
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on  the  sacred  nesB  of  private  comrounicatioD ; 
bat  I  shall  keep  it  to  my  dying  day,  and  leave 
it  to  my  heirs ;  so  that  if  hereafter,  some  sixty 
years  hence,  a  future  Allan  Cunningham  (if 
there  can  ever  be  another  biogrrapher  like  him) 
shall  delight  the  world  with  another  series 
of  Lives  of  the  Painters,  the  history  of  the 
English  Paul  Potter  may  be  adorned  and  illus- 
trated by  the  warm-hearted  and  graphic  nar- 
rative of  his  earliest  patron. 


BELLES  OF  THE  BALL-ROOM,  No.  II. 

MAJ'CH-MAKING. 

Tbk  proudest  of  all  our  proud  country  gentle- 
women,—  she  who  would  most  thoroughly 
have  disdained  the  unlucky  town  ladies,  who 
are  destined  to  look  on  brick  walls  instead  of 
firreen  trees,  and  to  tread  on  stone  pavements 
mstead  of  gravel  walks,  —  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  my  good  friend  Mrs.  Leslie. 

Many  years  ago,  a  family  of  that  name  came 
to  reside  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  being  per- 
sons thoroughly  eomme  ilfaut,  who  had  taken, 
on  a  long  lease,  the  commodious  and  credita- 
ble mansion  called  Hallenden  Hall,  with  its 
large  park-like  paddock,  its  gardens,  green- 
houses, conservatories,  and  so  forth,  and  who 
evidently  intended  to  live  in  a  style  suited  to 
their  habitation, — were  immediately  visited  by 
the  inmates  of  all  the  courts,  manors,  parks, 
places,  lodges,  and  castles  within  reach. 

Mr.  Leslie  was,  as  was  soon  discovered,  a 
man  of  ancient  family  and  good  estate,  who 
had  left  his  own  county  on  the  loss  of  a  con- 
tested election,  or  some  such  cause  of  disgust, 
and  had  passed  the  last  few  years  in  London 
for  the  education  of  his  dauffhters.  He  was, 
too,  that  exceedingly  acceptable  and  somewhat 
rare  thing,  a  lively,  talking,  agreeable  man, 
very  clever  and  a  little  quaint,  and  making  his 
conversation  tell  as  much  by  a  certain  off-hand- 
edness  of  phrase  and  manner,  as  by  the  shrewd- 
ness of  his  observations,  and  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  world.  He  had  also,  be- 
sides his  pleasantry  and  good-humour,  another 
prime  requisite  for  country  popularity ;  al- 
though greatly  above  the  general  run  of  his 
neighbours  in  intellect,  he  much  resembled 
them  in  his  tastes ; — loved  shooting,  fishing, 
and  hunting  in  the  morning;  liked  good  din- 
ners, good  wine,  and  a  snug  rubber  at  night ; 
farmed  with  a  rather  less  loss  of  money  than 
usually  befalls  a  gentleman ;  was  a  stanch  par- 
tisan at  vestries  and  turnpike  meetings ;  a  keen 
politician  at  the  reading-room  and  the  club : 
frequented  races  and  coursing  meetings  ;  haa 
a  fancy  for  the  more  business-like  gaieties  of 
sessions  and  grand  juries;  accepted  a  lieuten- 
ancy in  the  troop  of  yeoman  cavalry,  and  ac- 
tually served  as  churchwarden  during  the 
second  year  of  his  residence  in  the  parish.    At 


a  word,  he  was  an  active,  stirring',  bustling, 
personage,  whose  life  of  mind  and  thoroujh 
unaffectedness  made  him  universally  accept  i- 
ble  to  rich  and  poor.  At  first  sight  then-  w  is 
a  homeliness  about  him,  a  carelessness  of  ap- 
pearance and  absence  of  pretension,  whi«  !i 
rather  troubled  his  more  aristocratic  compeers  ; 
but  the  gentleman  was  so  evident  in  all  th.tt 
he  said  or  did,  in  tone  and  accent,  act  ;«.•! 
word,  that  his  little  peculiarities  were  $p«*t nIiIj 
forgotten,  or  only  remembered  to  make  hioi 
still  more  cordially  liked. 

If  Mr.  Leslie  erred  on  the  side  of  unpreten<l- 
ingness,  his  wife  took  good  care  not  to  ff»i!o«- 
his  example :  she  had  pretensions  enou^ti  of 
all  sorts  to  have  set  up  twenty  fine  ladies  muc 
of  her  mere  superfluity.    The  niece  of  an  lri>:t 
baron  and  the  sister  of  a  Scotch  countess,  ^Ue 
fairly  wearied  all  her  acauaintance  with  th<* 
titles  of  her  relatives.    ^*  My  uncle.  Lord  Lin- 
ton—my  brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Paislfv." 
and  all  the  Lady  Lucys,  Ladv  Eliz^b^rdts 
Lady  Janes,  and  Lady  Marys  of  the  one  lubie 
house,  and  the  honourable  masters  and  nits^cs 
of  the  other,  were  twanged  in  the  ears  of  her 
husband,  children,  servants,  and  visiters,  every 
day  and  all  day  long.     She  could  not  say  th«i 
the  weather  was  fine  without  quotinj;  my 
lord,  or  order  dinner  without  referring  to  fny 
lady.    This  peculiarity  was  the  pleasure',  the 
amusement  of  her  life.    Its  business  Ha&  lo 
display,  and  if  possible  to  marry  her  dauirh- 
ters  ;  and  I  think  she  cherished  her  grand  con- 
nexions the  more,  as  being,  in  some  sort,  im- 
plements or  accessories  in  her  designsMip^a 
rich  bachelors,  than  for  any  other  cause  ;  sitic«>. 
greatly  as  she  idolized  rank  in  her  own  fumriv, 
she  had  seen  too  much  of  its  disadvantnirr< 
when  allied  with  poverty,  not  to  give  a  strmifv 
preference  to  wealth  in  the  grand  pursuit  ol 
husband-hunting.    She  would,  to  be  sure,  bav« 
had  no  objection  to  an  affluent  peer  for  a  boo-  ' 
in-law,  had  such  a  thing  ofiered ;  but  as  lUt ' 
commodity,  not  too  common  anywhere,  w&« 
particularly  scarce  in  our  county,  she  Mist-ly 
addressed  herself  to  the  higher  order  of  counuy ' 
squires,  men  of  acres  who  inherited  large  ter- 
ritories  and  fine  places,  or  men  of  money  who 
came  by  purchase  into  similar  possessions,  to- 
gether with  their  immediate  heirs,  leaving  the 
younger  brothers  of  the  nobility,  in  common 
I  with  all  other  younger  brothers,  unsought  and 
!  uncared-for.  ' 

Except  in  the  grand  matters  of  pedigrees 
and  match-making,  my  good  friend  Mns.  Les- 
lie was  a  sufficiently  common  person  ;  rather 
vulgar  and  dowdy  in  the  morning,  when,  like 
many  country  gentlewomen  of  her  age  and 
class,  she  made  amends  for  unnecessary  finery 
by  more  unnecessary  shabbineas,  and  tn.tuii 
about  the  place  in  an  old  brown  stuff  |{o«  n, 
much  resembling  the  garment  called  a  Jcsi-pli 
worn  by  our  great-grandmothers,  surmouoied 
by  a  weather-beaten  straw-bonnet  and  a  sup- 
burnt  bay  wig ;  and  particularly  stately  io  an 
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eyening»  when  silks  and  satins  made  after  the 
newest  fash  too,  caps  radiant  with  flowers,  hats 
waving  with  feathers,  chandelier  ear-rings, 
and  ermine-lined  cloak,  the  costly  gift  of  a 
diplomatic  Telation— (*^  My  cousin,  the  en- 
vojf,*^  rivalled  in  her  talk  even  "  my  sister  the 
countess'*)— converted  her  at  a  stroke  into  a 
chaperon  of  the  very  first  water. 

Her  daughters,  Barbara  and  Caroline,  were 
pretty  girls  enough,  and  would  probably  have 
oeen  far  prettier,  had  Nature,  in  their  case, 
only  been  allowed  fair  play.  As  it  was,  they 
had  been  laced  and  braced,  and  drilled  and 
starved,  and  kept  from  the  touch  of  sun,  or 
air,  or  fire,  until  they  had  become  too  slender, 
too  upright,  too  delicate,  both  in  figure  and 
comulexion.  To  my  eye  they  always  looked 
38  if^ibey  bad  been  originally  intended  to  have 
been  plumper  and  taller,  with  more  colour  in 
their  cheeks,  more  spring  and  vigour  in  their 
motions,  more  of  health  and  life  about  them, 
poor  things !  Nevertheless,  they  were  pret- 
tyish  girls,  with  fine  hair,  fine  eyes,  line  teeth, 
and  ao  expression  of  native  good-humour, 
which,  by  great  luck,  their  preposterous  edu- 
cation had  not  been  able  to  eraaicate. 

Certainly,  if  an  injudicious  education  could 
have  spoilt  young  persons  naturally  well-tem- 
pered and  well-disposed,  these  poor  girls 
would  have  sunk  under  its  evil  influence. 
From  seven  years  old  to  seventeen,  they  had 
been  trained  for  display  and  for  conquest,  and 
could  have  played  without  ear,  sung  without 
voice,  and  drawn  without  eye,  against  any 
misses  of  their  inches  in  the  county.  Never 
Mere  accomplishments  more  thoroughly  tra- 
vestied. Barbara,  besides  the  usual  young- 
lady  iniquities  of  the  organ,  the  piano,  the 
baq),  and  the  guitar,  distended  her  little  cheeks 
like  a  trumpeter,  by  blowing  the  flute  and  the 
tlageolct;  whilst  her  sister,  who  had  not 
breath  for  the  wind  instruments,  encroached 
in  a  different  wa^  on  the  musical  prerogative 
of  man,  by  playing  most  outrageously  on  the 
fiddle— a  female  Paganini ! 

They  painted  in  all  sorts  of  styles,  from 
**tbe  human  face  divine,**  in  oils,  crayons, 
and  miniatures,  down  to  birds  and  butterflies, 
so  that  the  whole  house  was  a  series  of  ex- 
biiiition-rooms ;  the  walls  were  hung  with 
their  figures  and  landscapes,  the  tables  cover- 
ed wiih  their  sketches;  you  sat  upon  their 
performaoces  in  the  shape  of  chair-cushions, 
and  trod  on  them  in  the  form  of  ottomans.  A 
family  likeness  reigned  throughout  these  pro- 
ductions. Various  in  style,  but  alike  in  bad- 
ness, all  were  distinguished  by  the  same  uni- 
form unsuccess.  Nor  did  they  conflne  their 
attempts  to  the  fine  arts.  There  was  no  end 
to  tlieir  misdoings.  They  japanned  boxes, 
embroidered  work-bags,  gilded  picture-frames, 
constructed  pincushions,  bound  books,  and 
«jad«»  shoes.  For  universality  the  admirable 
Crichton  was  a  joke  to  them.  There  was 
nothing  in  which  they  had  not  failed. 

34 


During  one  winter  (and  winter  is  the  sea- 
son of  a  country  belle)  Mrs.  Leslie  traded  upon 
her  daughters'  accomplishments.  Every  morn- 
ing visit  was  an  exhibition,  every  dinner-party 
a  concert,  and  the  unlucky  assistants  looked, 
listened,  yawned,  and  lied,  and  got  away  as 
soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion  in  such  cases.  Half-a-year's 
experience,  however,  convinced  the  prudent 
mamma  that  acquirements  alone  would  not 
sufiice  for  her  purpose;  and  having  obtained 
for  the  Miss  Leslies  the  desirable  reputation 
of  being  the  most  accomplished  young  ladies 
in  the  neighbourhood,  she  relinquished  the 
proud  but  unprofitable  pleasure  of  exhibition, 
and  wisely  addressed  herself  to  the  more 
hopeful  task  of  huihouring  the  fancies  and 
flattering  the  vanity  of  others. 

In  this  pursuit  she  displayed  a  degree  of 
zeal,  perseverance,  and  resource,  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.  Not  a  bachelor  of  fortune  within 
twenty  miles,  but  Mrs.  Leslie  took  care  to  be 
informed  of  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  to  ofier 
one  or  other  of  her  fair  nymphs  to  his  notice, 
after  the  manner  most  likely  to  attract  his 
attention  and  fall  in  with  his  ways.  Thus, 
for  a  whole  season,  Bab  (in  spite  of  the 
danger  to  her  complexion)  hunted  with  the 
Copley  hounds,  riding  and  fencing*  to  ad- 
miration—  not  in  chase  of  the  fox,  poor 
girl,  for  which  she  cared  as  little  as  any  she 
in  Christendom — but  to  catch,  if  it  might  be, 
that  eminent  and  wealthy  Nimrod,  Sir  Thomas 
Copley,  —  who,  after  all,  governed  by  that 
law  of  contrast  which  so  often  presides  over 
the  connubial  destiny,  married  a  town  beauty, 
who  never  mounted  a  horse  in  her  life,  and 
would  have  fainted  at  the  notion  of  leaping  a 
five-barred  gate;  whilst  Caroline,  with  eifual 
disregard  to  her  looks,  was  set  to  feed  poultry, 
milk  cows,  make  butter,  and  walk  over  plough- 
ed fields  with  Squire  Thornley,  an  agricul- 
turist of  the  old  school,  who  declared  that  his 
wife  should  understand  the  conduct  of  a  farm 
as  well  as  of  a  house,  and  followed  up  his 
maxim  by  marrying  his  dairy-maid.  They 
studied  mathematics  to  please  a  Cambridge 
scholar,  and  made  verses  to  attract  a  literary 
lord;  taught  Sunday  schools  and  attended 
missionary  meetings  to  strike  the  serious ;  and 
frequented  balls,  concerts,  archery  clubs,  and 
water-parties  to  charm  the  gay ;  were  every- 
thing to  everybody,  seen  everywhere,  known 
to  every  one ;  and  yet  at  the  end  of  three 
years  were,  in  spite  of  jaunts  to  Brighton, 
Cheltenham,  and  London,  a  trip  to  Paris,  and 
a  tour  through  Switzerland,  just  as  likely  to 
remain  the  two  accomplished  Miss  Leslies  as 


*  By  "  fencing,"  I  do  not  mean  here  practising  **  the 
nobia  science  of  defence,*'  but  something,  sooth  to 
say,  almost  as  manly  I  use  the  word  in  its  foi-hunt- 
ing  sense,  and  intend  by  it  that  Miss  Barhaia  took 
flying  leaps  over  hedges  and  ditches^  and  five-barred 
gatM. 
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ever  they  had  beeo.  To  <«  wither  oa  the  yir- 
gin  stalk,'*  seemed  their  destiny. 

How  this  happened  is  difficult  to  tell.  The 
provoked  mother  laid  the  fault  partly  on  the 
inertness  of  her  husband,  who,  to  say  truth, 
had  watched  her  manoeuTres  with  some  amuse- 
ment, but  without  using  the  slightest  means 
to  assist  her  schemes ;  and  partly  on  the  re- 
fractoriness of  her  son  and  heir,  a  young  gen- 
tleman who,  althouffh  sent  first  to  Eton,  most 
aristocratic  of  public  schools,  and  then  to 
Christ  Church,  most  lordly  of  colleges,  with 
the  especial  maternal  injunction  to  form  good 
connexions,  so  that  he  might  pick  up  an 
heiress  for  himself  and  men  of  fortune  for  his 
sisters,  had,  with  unexampled  perversity,  cul- 
tivated the  friendship  of  the  clever,  the  en- 
tertaining, and  the  poor,  and  was  now  on  the 
point  of  leaving  Oxford  without  having  made 
a  single  acquaintance  worth  knowing.  *'  This, 
this  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all ;"  for 
Richard,  a  lad  of  good  person  and  lively  parts, 
had  always  been  in  her  secret  soul  bis  mo- 
ther's favourite;  and  now,  to  find. him  turn 
round  on  her,  and  join  his  father  in  laying  the 
blame  of  her  several  defeats  on  her  own  bad 
ffeDeralsbip  and  want  of  art  to  conceal  her 
designs,  was  really  too  vexatious,  especially 
as  Barbara  and  Caroline,  who  had  hitherto 
been  patterns  of  filial  obedience,  entering 
blindly  into  all  her  objects  and  doing  their 
best  to  bring  them  td  bear,  now  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  beinp^  ashamed  of  uie  unmaid- 
enly  forwardness  into  which  they  had  been 
betrayed,  and  even  to  form  a  resolution  (es- 
pecially Barbara,  who  had  more  of  her  father's 
and  brotiier's  sense  than  the  ^ood-natured  but 
simple  Caroline)  not  to  join  in  such  manoeu- 
vring  again.  '*It  cannot  be  right  in  me, 
mamma,  said  she  one  day,  '*  to  practise  pis- 
tol-shooting* with  Mr.  Greville,  when  no 
other  lady  does  so;  and  therefore,  if  you 
please,  I  shall  not  go— I  am  sure  you  cannot 
wish  me  to  do  any  thing  not  right." 

''  Particularly  as  there's  no  use  in  it,"  add- 
ed Richard :  **  fire  as  often  as  you  may,  you'll 
never  hit  that  mark." 

And  Mr.  Greville  and  the  pistol-shooting 
were  given  up;  and  Mrs,  Leslie  felt  her  au- 
thority shaken. 

Afiairs  were  in  this  posture,  when  the  ar- 
rival of  a  visiter  after  her  own  heart — ^young, 
rich,  unmarried,  and  a  baronet-*renewed  the 
hopes  of  our  match-maker. 

For  some  months  they  had  had  at  Hallen- 
den  Hall  a  very  unpretending,  but  in  my  mind 
a  very  amiable  inmate.  Mary  Morland,  the 
only  daughter  of  Mr.  Leslie's  only  sister, 
who,  her  parents  being  dead,  and  herself  and 

^That  ladles  should  practise  (Hstol-shooting  is  not 
•o  incredible  u  it  seems.  A  very  beantiftil  bride  of 
the  hiffhest  rank  is  said  to  have  beguiled  the  ennui 
of  the  MiMvinoon  by  parsuiog  this  recreatieo,  in  com- 
pany with  her  most  noble  and  most  simple  spouse. 


her  brother  left  in  indigent  circiim8taiic««,  hail 
accepted  her  uncle's  invitation  to  feside  in  hit 
family  as  long  as  it  suited  her  conveiiieoc«, 
and  was  now  on  the  point  of  departing  to. 
keep  herbrotber*s  honse,^a  young  elerpy-l 
man  recently  ordained,  who  intended  to  ek« . 
out  the  scanty  income  of  his  onracy  by  taking  | 
pupils,  for  which  arduous  office  be  was  emi- 
nently qualified  by  his  excellent  private  cha- ' 
racter  and  high  scholastic  attain menla.  f 

Mary  Morland  was   that  :very  deligbtfui  | 
thing,  an   unaffected,  intelligent  yoan^  wo-j 
man,  well-read,  well-informed,  lively  and  con- 
versable.   She  had  a  good  deal  of  her  uncle*« 
acuteness  and  talent,  and  a  vein  of  pleasantry, 
which  differed  from  his  only  as  much  as  plee- 
santry  feminine  ought  to  differ  from  pleassntry ' 
masculine:  he  was  humorous,  ana  she  was! 
arch.    I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  any  > 
thing  more  agreeable  than  her  flow  of  spright- 
ly talk,  always  light  and  sparkling,  spirited 
and  easy,  often  rich  in  literary  allusion,  ^t 
never  degenerating  into  pretension  or  pedantry. 
She  was  entirely  devoid  of  the  usual  youn? 
lady  accomplishments ;  (an  unspeakable  relief 
in  that  house !)  neither  played,  nor  sung,  nor ' 
drew,  nor  danced ;  made  no  demand  on  praise, ' 
no  claim  on  admiration,  and  was  as  totally  j 
free  from  display  as  from  affectation  in  th? ' 
exercise  of  her  great  conversational  power. ! 
Such  a  person  is  sure  to  be  missed,  go  where ' 
she  may ;  and  every  one  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing her  many  engaging  qualities  felt,  with' 
Mr.  Leslie,  that  her  loss  would  be  irreparable 
at  Hallenden.  ' 

The  evil  day  however  arrived,  as  soch  dajt 
are  wont  to  arrive,  all  too  soon.  ^^lUiun ' 
Morland  was  actually  come  to  cany  his  sister ; 
to  their  distant  home;  for  they  were  of  the 
*'  North  countrie,"  and  his  curacy  was  stto&te 
in  far  Northumberland.  He  was  aecompauied 
by  an  old  schoolfellow  and  intimate  friend,  in 
whose  carriage  Mary  and  himself  were  to 
perform  their  long  journey ;  and  it  was  on  this  i 
kind  companion,  rich  and  young,  a  barooet 
and  a  bachelor,  that  Mrs.  Leslie  at  ofioe  set 
her  heart  for  a  son-in-law. 

Her  manoeuvres  began  the  very  eveaing  of 
his  arrival.  She  had  been  kind  to  Miss  Mor- 
land from  the  moment  she  ascertained  thai 
she  was  a  plain  though  lady-like  woman  of 
six-and-twenty,  wholly  unaccomplished  in  her 
sense  of  the  word,  and  altogether  the  most 
unlikely  person  in  the  world  to  rival  her  two 
belles,  ohe  had  been  always  kind  to  ^*  poor 
dear  Marv,"  as  she  called  her;  but  as  seoo  as 
she  beheld  Sir  Arthur  Selbj,  she  beoame  the 
very  fondest  of  aunts,  insisted  that  Barbara 
should  furnish  her  wardrobe,  and  Caroline 
paint  her  portrait,  and  that  the  whole  party 
should  stay  until  these  operations  were  sails- 1 
factorily  concluded. 

Sir  Arthur,  who  seemed  to  entertain  a  great 
regard  and  affection  for  his  two  friends,^* 
who,  the  only  children  of  the  cleigymaa  of 
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the  parish,  had  been  his  old  companions  and 
playmates  at  the  manor-house,  and  from  whom 
he  had  been  parted  duringr  a  long  tonr  in 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain,— consented  with  a 
Tery  good  grace  to  this  arrangement ;  the  more 
so  as,  himself  a  lively  and  clever  man,  he  per- 
ceived, apparently  with  great  amusement,  the 
designs  of  his  hostess,  and  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days  humoured  them  with  much  drol- 
lery ;  affecting  to  be  an  epicure,  that  she  might 
pass  off  her  cookie  excellent  confectionary  for 
Miss  Caroline's  handiwork;  and  even  pre- 
tending to  have  sprained  his  ankle,  that  he 
might  divert  himself  by  observing  in  how 
many  ways  the  same  fair  lady  — who,  some- 
thing younger,  rather  prettier,  and  far  more 
docile  than  her  sister,  had  been  selected  by 
Mrs.  Leslie  for  his  intended  brides-would  be 
pressed  by  that  accomplished  match-maker 
into  his  service ;  handing  him  his  coffee,  for 
instance,  fetching  htm  books  and  newspapers, 
offering  him  her  arm  when  he  rose  from  the 
sofa,  following  him  about  with  footstools, 
cushions,  and  ottomans,  and  waiting  on  him 
just  like  a  valet  or  a  page  in  female  attire. 

At  the  end  of  that  period, — from  some  un- 
explained change  of  feeling,  whether  respect 
for  his  friend  William  Morland,  or  weariness 
of  acting  a  part  so  unsuited  to  him,  or  some 
relenting  in  favour  of  the  young  lady,— he 
threw  off  at  once  his  lameness  and  his  affecta- 
tion, and  resumed  his  own  singularly  natural 
and  delightful  manner.  I  saw  a  great  deal  of 
him,  for  my  father's  family  and  the  Seibys 
had  intermarried  once  or  twioe  in  ^very  century 
since  the  Conquest;  and  though  it  might  have 
puzzled  a  genealogist  to  decide  how  near 
or  how  distant  was  the  relationship,  yet,  as 
amongst  North-country  folk  '*  blood  is  warm- 
er than  water,*'  we  continued  not  only  to  call 
cousins,  but  to  entertain  much  of  the  kindly 
'  feeling  by  which  family  connexion  often  is, 
•  and  always  should  be,  accompanied.  My  fa- 
I  ther  and  Mr.  Leslie  had  always  been  intimate, 
and  Mary  Morland  and  myself  having  taken 
a  strong  liking  to  each  other,  we  met  at  one 
house  or  the  other,  almost  every  day ;  and,  ac- 
customed as  I  was,  to  watch  the  progress  of 
Mrs.  Leslie's  mancauvres,  the  rise,  decline, 
and  fall  of  her  several  schemes,  I  soon  per- 
c«>iyed  that  her  hopes  and  plans  were  in  full 
activity  on  the  present  occasion. 

It  was,  indecK],  perfectly  evident  that  she 
expected  to  hail  Caroline  as  Lady  Selby  be- 
ifore  many  months  were  past;  and  she  had 
mors  reason  for  the  belief  than  had  often  hap- 
pened to  her,  inasmuch  as  Sir  Arthur  not  only 
yielded  with  the  best  possible  grace  to  her  re- 
peated entreaties  for  the  postponement  of  his 
jonrney,  but  actually  paid  the  young  lady 
i  eoosidetable  attention,  watching  the  progress 
\  of  her  portrait  of  Miss  Morland,  ana  aiding 
her  not  only  by  advice  but  assistance,  to  the 
wispeakable  benefit  of  the  painting,  and  even 
canning  hia  complaiaanoe  to  fitf  as  to  aak  her 


to  sing  every  evening,— he  being  the  very  first 
person  who  had  ever  voluntarily  caused  the 
issue  of  those  notes,  which  more  resembled 
the  screaming  of  a  macaw  than  the  tones  of  a 
human  being.  To  be  sure,  he  did  not  listen, 
—that  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect 
from  mortal ;  but  he  not  only  regularly  re- 
quested her  to  sing,  bnt  took  care,  by  suggest- 
ing single  songs,  to  prevent  her  sister  from 
singing  with  her,s-who,  thus  left  to  her  own 
devices,  used  to  sit  in  a  comer  listening  to 
William  Morland  with  a  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness of  attention  very  different  from  the  make- 
believe  admiration  which  she  had  been  used 
to  show  by  her  mamma's  orders  to  the  clever 
men  of  fortune  whom  she  had  been  pnt  for- 
ward to  attract.  That  Mrs.  Leslie  did  not  see 
what  was  going  forward  in  that  quarter,  was 
marvellous ;  but  her  whole  soul  was  engross- 
ed by  the  desire  to  clutch  Sir  Arthur,  and  so 
long  as  bewailed  on  Caroline  for  bravura  after 
bravura,  for  scena  after  scena,  she  was  happy. 

Mr.  Leslie,  usually  wholly  inattentive  to 
such  proceedings,  was  on  this  occasion  more 
clear-sighted.  He  asked  Mary  Morland  one 
day  **  whether  she  knew  what  her  brother  and 
Sir  Arthur  were  about  ?"  and,  on  her  Mashing 
and  hesitating  in  a  manner  very  unusual  with 
her,  added,  chucking  her  under  the  chin,  "  A 
word  to  the  wise  is  enough,  my  queen  ;  I  am 
not  quite  a  fool,  whatever  your  aunt  may  be, 
and  so  you  may  tell  the  young  gentlemen." 

And  with  that  speech  he  walked  off. 

The  next  morning  brought  a  still  fuller  de- 
claration of  his  sentiments.  Sir  Arthur  had 
received,  by  post,  a  letter  which  had  evidently 
affected  him  greatly,  and  had  handed  it  to  Wil- 
liam Morland,  who  had  read  it  with  equal  emo- 
tion ;  but  neither  of  them  had  mentioned  its 
contents,  or  alluded  to  it  in  any  manner.  After 
breakfast,  the  young  men  walked  off  together, 
and  the  girls  separated  to  their  different  em- 
ployments. I,  who  had  arrived  there  to  spend 
the  day,  was  about  to  join  them,  when  I  was 
stopped  by  Mr.  Leslie.  **  I  want  to  speak  to 
you,"  said  he,  **  about  that  cousin  of  yours. 
My  wife  thinks  he's  going  to  marry  Caroline ; 
whereas  it's  plain  to  me,  as  doubtless  it  must 
be  to  you,  that  whatever  attention  he  may  be 
paying  to  that  simple  child — and,  for  my  own 
part,  I  don't  see  that  he  is  paying  her  any — ^is 
merely  to  cover  William  Morland 's  attachment 
to  Bab.  So  that  the  end  of  Mrs.  Lesl  ie's  wise 
schemes  will  be,  to  have  one  daughter  the 
wife  of  a  country  cnrato        " 

**  A  country  curate,  Mr.  Leslie !"  ejaculat- 
ed Mrs.  Leslie,  holding  up  her  hands  in 
amazement  and  horror. 

**  And  the  other,"  pursued  Mr.  Leslie,  **  ao 
old  maid." 

**  An  old  maid !"  reiterated  Mrs.  Leslie,  in 
additional  dismay—**  An  old  maid  !"  Her  very 
wig  stood  on  end ;  and  what  farther  she  would 
have  said  was  interrupted  by  the  entnoee  of 
the  aocosed  party. 
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^*  I  am  come,  Mr.  Leslie,",  said  Sir  Arthur, 
— "  do  not  move,  Mra.  Leslie — pray  stay,  my 
dear  cousin, — I  am  come  to  present  to  you  a 
double  petition.  The  letter  which  I  received 
this  morninpr  was,  like  most  human  events,  of 
mingled  yarn — it  brought  intelligence  of  good 
and  of  evil.  I  have  lost  an  old  and  excellent 
friend,  the  rector  of  Hadley-cum-AppIcton,  and 
have,  by  that  loss,  an  excellent  living  to  pre- 
sent to  my  friend  William  Morland.  It  is 
above  fifteen  hundred  a-year,  with  a  large 
house,  a  fine  garden,  and  a  park-like  glebe, 
altogether  a  residence  fit  for  any  lady ;  and  it 
eomes  at  a  moment  in  which  such  a  piece  of 
preferment  is  doubly  welcome,  since  the  first 
part  of  ray  petition  relates  to  him.  Hear  it 
favourably,  my  dear  sir — my  dear  madam  :  he 
loves  your  Barbara — and  Barbara,  I  hope  and 
believe,  loves  him.** 

"  There,  Mrs.  Leslie !"  interrupted  Mr.  Les- 
lie, with  an  arch  nod.  '*  There !  do  you  hear 
that  r ' 

"  You  are  both  favourably  disposed,  I  am 
sure,"  resumed  Sir  Arthur.  "  Such  a  son-in- 
law  must  be  an  honour  to  any  man— •must  he 
not,  my  dear  madam? — and  I,  for  my  part, 
have  a  brother's  interest  in  his  suit." 

^'  There,  Mr.  Leslie!"  ejaculated  in  her  turn 
Mrs.  Leslie,  returning  her  husband's  nod  most 
triumphantly.  *^A  brother's  interest !—- do 
you  hear  that  1" 

"  Since,"  pursued  Sir  Arthur,  "  I  have  to 
crave  your  intercession  with  his  dear  and  ad- 
mirable sister,  whom  I  have  loved,  without 
knowing  it,  ever  since  we  were  children  in 
the  nursery,  and  who  now,  although  confess- 
ing that  she  does  not  hate  me,  talks  of  want 
of  fortune—- as  if  I  bad  not  enough,  and  of 
want  of  beauty  and  want  of  accomplishments 
— as  if  her  matchless  elegance  and  unrivalled 
conversation  were  not  worth  all  the  doll-like 
prettiness  or  tinsel  acquirements  under  the 
sun.  Pray  intercede  for  me,  dear  cousin ! — 
dear  sir !"  continued  the  ardent  lover ;  whilst 
Mr.  Leslie,  without  taking  the  slightest  notice 
of  the  appeal,  nodded  most  provokingly  to  the 
crest-fallen  match-maker,  and  begged  to  know 
how  she  liked  Sir  Arthur's  opinion  of  her 
system  of  education  ? 

What  answer  the  lady  made,  this  deponent 
saith  not — indeed,  I  believe  she  was  too  angry 
to  speak — but  the  result  was  all  that  could  be 
desired  by  the  young  people :  the  journey  was 
again  postponed ;  the  double  marriage  cele- 
brated at  Hallenden ;  and  Miss  Caroline,  as 
bridesmaid,  accompanied  the  fair  brides  to 
^*  canny  Northumberland,"  to  take  her  chance 
for  a  husband  amongst  *'  fresh  fields  and  pas- 
tures new." 


MRS.  TOMKINS,  THE   CHEESE- 
MONGER. 

Perhaps  the  finest  character  in  all  Moltere 
is  that  of  Madame  Pernelle,  the  scolding 
grandmother  in  the  **Tartufe;"  at  least,  that 
scene  (the  opening  soene  of  that  glorioas 
play,)  in  which,  tottering  in  at  a  pace  which 
her  descendants  have  dimculty  in  keeping  op 
with,  she  puts  to  flight  her  grandson,  and  her 
daughter-in-law's  brother,  (think  of  inakiocr 
men  fly  the  field!)  and  puts  to  silence  her 
daughter-in-law,  her  grand-daughter,  and  even 
the  pert  soubrette,  (think  of  making  women 
hold  their  tongues !)  and  finally  boxes  her 
own  waiting-maid's  ears  for  yawning  and 
looking  tired, — that  scene  of  matchless  scold- 
ing has  always  seemed  to  me  unrivalled  in  the 
comic  drama.*  The  English  version  of  it  in 
^^  The  Hypocrite"  is  far  less  amusing,  the  old 
Lady  Lambert  being  represented  in  that  piece 
rather  as  a  sour  devotee,  whose  fiery  zeal,  and 
her  submission  to  Cantwell,  and  even  to  Maw- 
worm,  form  ths  chief  cause,  the  mainspring — 
as  it  were,  of  her  lectures;  whilst  Madame 
Pernelle,  although  doubtless  the  effect  of  htsr 
harangues  is  heightened  and  deepened  by  her 
perfect  conviction  that  she  is  right  and  that  all 
the  rest  are  wrong,  has  yet  a  natural  gift  of 
shrewishness^is,  so  to  say,  a  scold  bora,  and 
would  have  rated  her  daughter-in-law  and  all 
her  descendants,  and  bestowed  her  cufTe  upon 
her  domestics  with  equal  good-will,  though 
she  had  never  aspired  to  the  reputation  of 
piety,  or  edified  by  the  example  of  M.  Tartu fe. 
The  gift  was  in  her.  Not  only  has  Moliere 
beaten,  as  was  to  be  expected,  his  own  Enjf- 
lish  imitator,  but  he  has  achieved  the  far 
higher  honour  of  vanquishing,  in  this  single 
instance,  his  two  great  forerunners,  Masters 
Shakspeare  and  Fletcher.  For,  although  the 
royal  dame  of  Anjou  had  a  considerable  talent 
for  vituperation,  and  Petruchio's  two  wives, 
Catherine  and  Maria,f  were  scolds  of  promise; 
none  of  the  three,  in  my  mind,  could  be  said 

*I  cannot  reswt  the  temptation  of  subjoining,  at  t)K> 
end  of  this  paper,  ooroe  part  of  that  inimitable  ac«n«> ; 
believing  that,  like  other  great  wrilen  of  an  older 
date,  Moliere  has  been  somewhat  '*  pushed  from  Uit 
stool"  by  later  dramatists,  and  is  more  talked  or  ihaii 
read.  At  all  events,  any  one  who  di>es  remember 
Madame  Pernelle  will  not  be  sorr^  lo  meet  with  her 
again. —  Vide  no/e,  al  the  end  qf  this  paper. 

t  Shakspeare's  fine  extravagnnaot,  *'  I'he  TVman^  of 
the  Shrew,"  gave  rise  to  an  e(|uallv  pleasant  <xmiiii«fii' 
tion  by  Fletcher,  entitled  "The  Woman's  Prise;  or. 
The  Tamer  Tnmed ;"  a  play  little  known,  except  to 
the  professed  lovers  of  the  old  dmma.  tn  which  IV- 
trucbio,  having  Inst  his  ^ood  wife  Caihenov.  m  h^ 
trayed  into  a  second  marriage  to  a  genile.  qoiei,  de- 
mure dumscU  called  Mono.  %vho.  aOer  iheir  nupiialt. 
changes  into  an  absolute  furVr  turns  the  table  u|.«a 
him  completely,  and  succeeds  in  rsiabliahim;  the  It- 
male  dominion  upon  the  Hrmest  passibie  basis,  bsmg 
sided  throughout  by  a  tort  of  cborua  of  noamcd  wo 
men  from  town  ana  oountiy. 
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to  approach  Madame  Pernelle, — not  to  men- 
tion too  soperior  mode  of  givin^r  tongoe  (if  I 
may  affront  the  beautiful  race  of  spaniels  by 
applying  in  such  a  way  a  phrase  appropriated 
to  their  fine  instinct,>---to  say  nothing  of  the 
verbal  superiority,  Flipote^s  box  on  the  ear 
remains  nnriTalled  and  onapproaehed.  Cath- 
erine breaking  the  lute  over  her  master's  head 
is  a  joke  in  comparison. 

Now,  notwithstanding  the  great  Freneh- 
man'a  beating  his  English  rivals  so  much  in 
the  representation  of  a  shrew,  I  am  by  no 
meane  disposed  to  concede  to  our  Continental 
neighbours  any  supremacy  in  the  real  living 
model.  I  should  be  as  sorry  that  French  wo- 
men ehould  go  beyond  us  in  that  particular 
gift  of  the  tongue,  which  is  a  woman's  sole 
weapon,  her  one  peculiar  talent,  aa  that  their 
soldiers  should  beat  ours  in  the  mora  manly 
way  of  fighting  with  sword  and  with  gun,  or 
their  painters  orpoets  overpass  us  in  their  re- 
spective arts.  The  art  of  scolding  is  no  tri- 
fling aocompliahment,  and  I  claim  for  my 
countrywomen  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in 
all  the  shades  and  varieties  thereunto  belong- 
ing, from  the  peevish  grumble  to  the  fiery  re- 
tort—from **  ttie  quip  modest"  to  ^*  the  coun- 
tercheck quarrelsome."  The  gift  is  strictly 
national  too ;  for  although  one  particular  dis- 
trict of  London  (which,  indeed,  has  given  its 
name  to  the  dialect*)  has  been  celebrated, 
and  1  believe  deservedly  celebrated,  for  its 
breiHl  of  scolds ;  yet  I  will  undertake  to  pick 
up  in  any  part  of  England,  at  fonr-and-twenty 
hours'  notice,  a  shrew  that  shall  vie  with  all 
Billingsgate^ 

To  go  no  farther  for  an  instance  than  our 
own  market-town,  I  will  match  my  worthy 
neighbour,  Mrs.  Tomkins,  cheesemonger,  in 
Queen-street,  against  any  female  fish-vender 
io  Christendom.  She,  in  her  single  person, 
simple  as  she  stands  there  behind  her  counter, 
Ehall  outacold  the  whole  parish  of  Wapning. 
Deborah  Ford,  such  was  Mrs.  Tomicios's 
maiden  appellation,  was  the  only  daughter  of 
a  thrifty  and  thriving  yeoman  in  the  county 
of  Wilts,  who  having,  to  her  own  infinite  dis- 
satisfaction and  the  unspeakable  discomfort  of 
her  family,  remained  a  spinster  for  more  years 
than  she  cared  to  tell,  was  at  length  got  rid 
of  by  a  roanceiivrinff  stepmother,  who  made 
bis  manying  Miss  Deborah  the  condition  of 
her  supplying  Mr.  Simon  Tomkins,  cheese- 


*  £vcA  the  Americans— although,  in  a  land  so  cete- 
bnit«d  for  Ireedom  of  apeecbt  and  so  jealoo*  of  beinr 
OQUiooe  in  any  way  by  the  mother  country,  one  would 
Uiiiik  that  they  might  by  this  time  have  acquired  an 
tttablinhed  Molding* place  of  their  own~etill  use  the 
v/ord  **  Billinfvgaie"  (t»  expreat  the  species  of  vitupe> 
ratioa  of  which  i  am  ireating.  1  Anind  the  phrase  io 
thai  sense  in  a  ve^  eloquent  speech  of  their  very 
eloquent  advocate.  Air.  Mason,  as  reported  in  a  New 
York  peper,  no  longer  ago  Ihsn  lost  June :  a  diflfusioa 
of  ^me  which  our  fish-wives  owe  to  the  wide  spread 
of  Mir  language.  Who  io  the  Mew  World  ever  heard 
of  their  fiuisian  rivals,  Ut  Dames  de  ia  HaUt! 


mOBger,  in  Bdford,  with  the  whole  produce 
of  her  dairy,  celebrated  for  a  certain  mock 
Stilton,  which  his  customers,  who  got  it  at 
about  half  the  price  of  the  real,  were  wont  to 
extol  as  incomparably  soperior  to  the  more 
genuine  and  more  expensive  commodity. 

Simon  hesitated — looked  at  Deborah's  sour 
face ;  for  she  had  by  strong  persuasion  bean 
induced  to  promise  not  to  scold  —  that  is  to 
say,  not  to  speak,  (for,  in  her  case,  the  terms 
were  sy nony mooa ; )  — •  muttered  something 
which  might  be  understood  as  a  civil  excuse, 
and  went  to  the  stable  to  get  ready  his  horse 
and  chaise.  In  that  short  walk,  however,  the 
prudent  swain  recollected  that  a  rival  cheese- 
monger hid  just  set  up  over>against  him  in 
the  same  street  of  the  identical  town  of  Bel- 
ford  ;  that  the  aforesaid  rival  was  also  a  bach* 
el  or,  and,  as  Mrs.  Ford  had  hinted,  would 
doubtless  not  be  so  blind  to  his  own  interest 
as  to  neglect  to  take  her  mock  Stilton,  with 
so  small  an  encumbrance  as  a  sour-looking 
wife,  who  was  said  to  be  the  best  manager  in 
the  county:  so  that  by  the  time  the  crafty 
stepmother  reappeared  with  a  parting  ^lass  of 
capital  currant  wine,  (a  sort  of  English  stir^ 
rop-cnp,  which  she  positively  affirmed  to  be 
of  Deborah's  making,)  Simon  had  changed, 
or,  as  he  expressed  it,  made  op  his  mind  to 
espouse  Miss  Deborah,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
trade  and  the  good  of  his  customers. 

Short  as  was  the  courtship,  and  great  as 
were  the  pains  taken  by  Mrs.  Ford  who  p^- 
formed  impossibilities  in  the  way  of  concilia^ 
tion)  to  bring  the  marriage  to  bear,  it  had  yet 
nearly  gone  off  three  several  times,  in  cons^ 
quence  of  Deborah's  tongue,  and  poor  Simon's 
misgivings,  on  whose  mind,  especially  on  one 
occasion,  the  night  before  the  wedding,  it  was 
powerfully  borne,  that  all  the  excellence  of  the 
currant  wine,  and  all  the  advantages  of  the 
mock  Stilton,  were  but  poor  compensations^ 
not  only  for  ^*  peace  and  happy  life,"  and 
'^  awful  role  and  just  supremacy,"  but  for  the 
being  permitted,  in  common  parlance,  to  call 
his  soul  his  own.  Things,  however,  had  gone 
too  far.  The  stepmother  talked  of  honour  and 
character,  and  broken  hearts;  the  father  hinted 
at  an  action  for  damages,  and  a  certain  nephew, 
Timothy,  an  attomey-at^law;  whilst  a  yoimger 
brother,  aix  feet  two  in  height,  and  broad  in 

fToportion,  more  than  hintea  at  a  good  cadgeU 
ing.    So  Simon  waa  married. 

Long  before  the  expiration  of  the  honey- 
moon, he  found  all  his  worst  fears  more  than 
confirmed.  His  wife — ^*'  his  mistress,"  as  in 
the  homely  country  phrase  he  too  truly  called 
her— -was  the  greatest  tyrant  that  eyer  mled 
over  a  household.  Compared  with  our  tigress, 
Judith  Jenkins,  now  Mrs.  Jones,  was  a  lamb. 
Poor  Simon's  shopman  lef^  him,  his  maid 
gave  warning,  and  bis  apprentices  ran  away; 
so  that  he  who  could  not  give  warning,  and 
was  ashamed  to  run  away,  remained  the  one 
solitary  subject  of  this  despotic  queen,  thft 
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lacklesa  man-of-all<^work  of  that  old  and  well- 
accaatomed  shop.  Bribery,  under  the  form  of 
high  wages  and  onosaal  indalgencea,  did  to  a 
certain  point  remedy  this  particular  evil ;  so 
that  they  came  at  last  only  to  change  ser- 
vants about  once  a  fortnight  on  an  average* 
and  to  lose  their  apprentices,  some  by  running 
away  and  some  by  buying  themselves  off,  not 
oftener  than  twice  a  year.  Indeed,  in  one  re* 
markable  instance,  they  had  the  good  fortune 
to  keep  a  cook,  who  happened  to  be  stone 
deaf,  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth ;  and,  in  an- 
other still  more  happy  case,  were  provided 
with  a  permanent  shopman,  in  the  shape  of 
an  old  pliant  rheumatic  Frenchman,  who  had 
lived  in  some  Italian  warehouse  in  London 
until  fairly  worn  off  his  legs,  in  which  plight 
bis  importers  had  discarded  him,  to  find  his 
way  back  to  la  belle  France  as  best  he  could. 
Happening  to  fall  in  with  him,  on  going  to 
the  London  warehouse  with  an  order  for  Par- 
mesan, receiying  an  excellent  character  of  him 
from  his  employers,  and  being  at  bis  wit's  end 
for  a  man,  nfr.  Simon  Tomkins,  after  giving 
him  due  notice  of  his  wife's  failing,  engaged 
the  poor  old  foreigner,  and  carried  him  home 
to  Queen-street  in  triumph.  A  much-endnring 
man  was  M.  Leblsnc !  Nest  after  his  master, 
he,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  the  favourite  object 
of  Deborah's  objurgation ;  but,  by  the  aid  of 
snuff  and  philosophy,  he  bore  it  bravely. 
**  Mai9  je  tuU  pMlaaophe  /"  cried  the  poor  old 
Frenchman,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  tap- 
ping his  box  when  the  larum  of  his  mistress's 
tongue  ran  through  the  house — **  TotUefoU  je 
wis  phiknophef*  exclaimed  be  with  a  patient 
sigh ;  and  Deborah,  who,  without  compre- 
hending the  phrase,  understood  it  to  convey 
some  insinuation  against  herself,  redoubled 
her  clamour  at  the  sound. 

Tobacco  in  its  various  forms  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief  consolation  of  her  victims.  If 
snuff  and  philosophy  were  Leblanc's  resour- 
ces, a  pipe  and  a  tankard  were  his  master's ; 
and  in  both  cases  the  objects  to  which  they 
resorted  for  comfort  drew  down  fresh  lectures 
from  their  liege  lady.  She  complained  of  the 
smell.  And  of  a  surety  the  smell  i$  an  abomi- 
nation; only  that,  her  father  and  her  seven 
brothers,  to  say  nothing  of  half-a-dozen  uncles 
and  some  score  of  cousins,  having  been  as 
atrociously  given  to  smoking  as  if  they  had 
been  born  and  bred  in  Germany,  so  that  eight 
or  ten  chimneys  had  been  constantly  going  in 
one  room  in  the  old  farm-house  of  Bevis-land, 
the  fumes  of  tobacco  might  be  said  to  be  her 
native  air ;  and  Mr.  Tomkins's  stock-in-trade 
consisting,  besides  the  celebrated  cheese  which 
had  BO  unluckily  brought  him  acquainted  with 
her,  of  soap,  candles,  salt-butter,  bacon,  pic- 
kles, oils,  and  other  unsavoury  commodities, 
one  would  really  think  that  no  one  particular 
stench  could  greatly  increase  the  ill  odours 
of  that  most  unfragrant  shop.  She,  however, 
imputed  all  the  steams  that  invaded  her  nos- 


trils either  to  her  shopinan's  snnff  or  her  hat- 
band's smoking,  and  threatened  ten  times  a 
day  to  demolish  the  pipes  and  the  boxes, 
which  were  good  for  nothing,  as  she  observed, 
but  to  keep  ^*  the  men-folk  idle  and  to  poison 
every  Christian  thing  aboot  them ;"  an  affront 
which  both  parties  endured  with  a  patient  si- 
leuoe,  which  only  served  to  exasperate  her 
wrath.* 

Find  it  where  he  would,  much  need  had 
poor  Mr.  Tomkins  of  comfort*  Before  his 
marriage,  he  had  been  a  spruce  dapper  little 
man,  with  blue  eyes,  a  florid  complexion,  and 
hair  of  the  colour  commonly  called  sandy, — 
alert  in  movement,  fluent  in  speech,  and  much 
addicted  to  laughing,  whether  at  his  own  jokes 
or  the  jokes  of  his  neighbours ;  be  belonged 
to  the  Baoheloia'  Club  and  the  Odd  Fellows, 
was  a  great  man  at  the  cricket-ground,  and  a 
person  of  some  consideration  at  the  vestry  ; 
in  short  was  the  beau  ideal  of  the  young  thri- 
ving country  tradesman  of  thirty  years  ago. 

He  had  not  been  married  half  a  year  before 
such  an  alteration  took  place  as  really  would 
have  seemed  incredible.  His  dearest  friends 
did  not  Ieuow  him.  The  whole  man  was 
changed-— shrunk,  shrivelled,  withered,  dwin- 
dled into  nothing.  The  henpecked  husband 
in  the  farce,  carrying  his  wife's  clogs  in  one 
hand  and  her  bandbox  in  the  other,  and  livio|; 
on  the  ^*  tough  drumsticks  of  turkeys,  and  the 
fat  flaps  of  shoulders  of  mutton,"  was  but  a 
type  of  him.  The  spirit  of  his  youth  was 
departed.  He  gave  up  attending  the  coffee- 
house or  the  cricket-ground,  eesMd  to  joke  or 
to  laugh  at  jokes ;  and  he  who  bad  had  at  club 
and  vestry  **  a  voice  potential  as  double  as  the 
ma^or'a,"  could  hardly  be  brought  to  answer 
Yes  or  No  to  a  customer.  The  man  was  evi- 
dently in  an  atrophy.  His  wife  laid  the  blame 
to  his  smoking,  and  his  friends  laid  it  to  his 
wife,  whilst  poor  Simon  smoked  on  and  said 
nothing.    It  was  a  parallel  case  to  Peter  Jen- 

*  Nothing  is  so  provoking  ia  an  advenary  aa  nlence. 
During  the  great dispuie  in  Prance  abofaitna  Aocienti 
and  Modems,  m  Madame  Dacier*a  time^  one  of  ibe 
oombauinta  published  a  pamphlet  wiih  the  title  He* 
ponte  ail  Silence  de  M.dekt  Motte.  I  ooofeas  that  I 
have  some  sympathy  with  the  writer.  It  woa  but 
the  other  day  that  I  and  another  lady  tfere  engnetd 
in  an  argument  with  one  of  the  stronger  sex,  ami  had 
just  beaten  him  oiit  of  the  field — were  on  the  very 
point  of  giving  him  the  coup  tie  graee^  when  all  on  a 
sudden  my  gentleman  made  us  a  low  bow,  and  de* 
clared  that  we  should  have  it  in  our  own  way—- that 
he  would  not  sov  another  word  on  the  autyert  I 
don't  know  that  I  waa  aver  an  much  provoked  in  my 
life.  To  be  defrauded  of  our  jaat  victory  (for  of  oonne 
we  were  right.)  whilst  the  conning  wretch  fa  clever 
man.  too,  which  made  it  worse)  looked  a*  eomptaornt 
and  as  smiling  as  if  he  had  yielded  the  pornt  Irim 
pure  corapannon  to  oar  weakness!  Mr*.  Tomkins 
would  have  boxed  his  ears.  It  is  just  as  if  an  opp»* 
nent  at  chess,  whose  pawns  are  almoai  gionek  and 
whose  pieces  are  taken,  whose  game,  in  abort,  ie  de»» 
perate—and  who  must  In  a  move  or  two  be  eheck- 
mated— should  suddenly  prodaha  himself  tired,  and 
sweep  away  the  lioard.  I  wonder  what " ' 
wouldsay  to  that! 
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kin8*6,  and  Stephen  Lane  might  have  eaved 
him ;  but  Stephen  not  being  amongat  his 
cronies,  (for  Simon  was  a  Tory,)  and  Simon 
making  no  complaint,  that  chance  waa  lost. 
He  lingered  through  the  first  twelve  months 
after  their  marriage,  and  early  in  the  second 
he  died,  leaving  his  widow  in  excellent  cir- 
cumstances, the  possessor  of  a  flourishing 
bnsiness  and  the  mother  of  a  little  hoy,  to 
whom  she  (the  will  having  of  eourae  been 
made  under  her  supervision)  was  constituted 
sole  guardian. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  considering  the 
life  she  had  led  him  while  alive,  Deborah  was 
really  sorry  for  poor  Simon  —  perhaps  from 
a  touch  of  remorse,  perhaps  because  she  lost 
in  him  the  most  constant  and  patient  listener 
to  her  various  orations — ^perhaps  from  a  mix- 
tare  of  both  feelings ;  at  all  events,  sorry  she 
was ;  and  as  grief  in  her  showed  itself  in  the 
very  novel  form  of  gentleness,  so  that  for  four 
and  twenty  hours  she  scolded  nobody,  the 
people  about  her  began  to  be  seriously  alarmed 
for  her  condition,  and  were  about  to  call  in  the 
physician  who  bad  attended  the  defunct,  to 
prescribe  for  the  astounding  placability  of  the 
widow,  when  something  done  or  left  undone, 
by  the  nndertaker  or  his  man,  produced  the 
elfect  which  medical  writers  are  pleased  to 
call  **an  eflfort  of  nature;*'  she  began  to  scold, 
and  scoMing  all  through  the  preparations  for 
the  funeral,  and  the  funeral  itself,  and  the  aoc- 
ceeding  ceremonies  of  will-reading,  legacy- 
paying,  bill-settling,  stock-valuing,  and  so 
forth,  with  an  energy  and  good-will,  and  an 
onwearying  perseverance  that  left  nothing  to 
be  feared  on  tne  score  of  her  physical  strength. 
John  Wesley  preaching  four  sermons,  and 
Kean  playing  Richard  three  times  in  one  day, 
might  have  envied  her  power  of  lungs.  She 
could  have  spoken  Lord  Brougham's  famous 
six  hours'  speech  on  the  Law  Reform  without 
exhaustion  or  hoarseness.  But  what  do  I 
talk  of  a  six  hours'  speech  I  She  could  have 
SDoken  a  whole  night's  debate  in  her  own  sin- 
gle person,  without  let  or  pause,  or  once  drop- 
ping her  voice,  till  the  division,  so  prodigious 
was  her  sostenuto.  Matthews  and  Miss  Kelly 
were  nothing  to  her.  And  the  exercise  agreed 
with  her — ^she  throve  on  it. 

So  for  full  twenty  yeara  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Tomkins  did  she  reign  and  scold  in  the 
dark,  dingy,  low-browed,  well-accustomed 
shop  of  wnich  she  was  now  the  sole  direct- 


M.  Pierre  Leblane  continued  to  be  her 
man  of  business ;  and  as,  besides  his  boasted 
philosophy,  he  added  a  little  French  pliancy 
I  and  flattery  of  which  he  did  not  boast,  and  a 
,  great  deal  of  dexterity  in  business  and  integ- 
rity, as  well  as  clearness  in  his  accounts,  they 
got  on  together  quite  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected* The  trade  flourished ;  for,  to  do  De- 
borah justice,  she  was  not  only  a  good  man« 
agar,  in  the  lowest  sense  of  the  term— which, 
commonly  speaking,  means  only  fhigal,— bat 


she  was,  in  the  most  liberal  acceptation  of  the 
words,  pmdent,  sagacious,  and  honest  in  her 
pecuniary  dealings,  baying  the  very  best  com- 
modities, and  selling  them  at  such  a  fair  and 
moderate  profit  as  ensdred  a  continuation  of 
the  best  custom  of  the  county — the  more  es- 
pecially as  her  sharp  forbidding  countenance 
and  lank  raw-boned  figure  were  seldom  seen 
in  the  shop.  People  said  (but  what  will  not 
people  say  1)  that  one  reason  for  her  keeping 
away  from  such  excellent  scolding-ground 
was  to  be  found  in  la  doux  yeux  of  M.  Pierre 
Leblane,  who,  withered,  wizened,  broken- 
down  criuple  as  he  was,  was  actually  sus- 
pected 01  having  made  an  offer  to  his  mis- 
tress ; — a  stoiy  which  I  wholly  disbelieve,  not 
only  because  I  do  not  think  that  the  poor  phi- 
losopher, whose  courage  was  rather  of  a  pas- 
sive than  an  active  nature,  would  ever  have 
summoned  resolution  to  make  such  a  proposal ; 
but  because  he  never,  as  far  as  I  can  discover, 
was  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  with  a 
scratched  face— -a  catastrophe  which  would  as 
certainly  have  followed  the  audacity  in  ques- 
tion, as  the  night  follows  the  day.  Moreover, 
it  is  bad  philosophy  to  go  hunting  about  for  a 
remote  and  improbable  cause,  when  a  suflUcient 
and  likely  one  is  close  at  hand;  and  there 
was,  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  Mrs. 
Tomkins*s  shop,  reason  enough  to  keep  her  out 
of  it  to  the  end  of  time. 

I  have  said  that  this  shop,  although  spacious 
and  not  incommodious,  was  dark  and  low- 
browed, forming  a  part  of  an  old-fashioned 
irregular  tenement,  in  an  old-fashioned  irregu- 
lar street.  The  next  house,  with  a  sort  of 
very  deep  and  square  bay-window,  which 
was,  by  jutting  out  so  as  to  overshadow  it,  in 
some  sort  the  occasion  of  the  gloom  which, 
increased,  perhaps,  by  the  dingy  nature  of  the 
commodities,  dia  unquestionably  exist  in  this 
great  depository  of  cheese  and  chandlery-ware, 
happened  to  be  occupied  by  a  dealer  in  whale- 
bone in  its  various  uses,  stays,  umbrellas, 
parasols,  and  so  forth, — a  fair,  mild,  gentle 
Quakeress— a  female  Friend,  with  two  or 
three  fair  smiling  danghtera,  the  very  models 
of  all  that  was  quiet  and  peaceful,  who,  with- 
out even  speaking  to  the  furious  virago,  were 
a  standing  rebuke  to  that  **  perturbed  spirit." 
The  deep  bay-window  was  their  constant 
dwelling-place.  There  they  sat  tranquilly 
working  from  morning  to  night,  gliding  in  and 
out  with  a  soft  stealing  pace  like  a  cat,  sleek, 
dimpled,  and  dove-ey^,  with  that  indescriba- 
ble nicety  and  parity  of  dress  and  peraon,  and 
that  blameless  modesty  of  demeanour,  for 
which  the  female  Friend  is  so  generally  dis- 
tinguished. Not  a  fault  could  Mra.  Tomkins 
discover  in  her  next  neighbour,— but  if  ever 
woman  hated  her  next  neighbour,  she  hated 
Rachel  May. 

The  constant  sight  of  this  object  of  her  de- 
testation was,  of  course,  one  of  the  evils  of 
Mrs.  Tomkins's  prosperous  life ; — ^but  she  had 
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many  others  to  fight  with — moat  of  them,  of 
course,  of  her  own  seeking.  What  she  would 
hare  done  without  a  grievance,  it  is  difficult 
to  guess ;  but  she  had  so  |peat  a  genius  for 
making  one  out  of  every  thing  and  every  per* 
son  connected  with  her,  that  she  was  never  at 
a  loss  in  that  particular.  Her  stepmother  she 
had  always  regarded  as  a  natural  enemy ;  and 
at  her  father's  death,  little  as  she,  generally 
speaking,  coveted  money,  she  contrived  to 
quarrel  with  her  whole  family  on  the  division 
of  his  property,  chiefly  on  the  score  of  an  old 
japanned  chest  of  drawers,  not  worth  ten  shil- 
lings, which  her  brothers  and  sisters  were  too 
much  of  her  own  temper  to  relinquish. 

Then  her  son,  on  whom  she  doted  with  a 
peevish,  grambling,  fretful,  discontented  fond- 
ness that  always  took  the  turn  of  finding  faalt, 
was,  as  she  used  reproachfully  to  tell  him, 
just  like  his  father.  The  poor  child,  do  what 
he  would,  could  never  please  her.  If  he  were 
well,  she  scolded ;  if  he  were  sick,  she  scold- 
ed ;  if  he  were  silent,  she  Scolded ;  if  he 
talked,  she  scolded.  She  scolded  if  he 
laughed,  and  she  scolded  if  he  cried. 

Then  the  people  about  her  were  grievances, 
of  course,  from  Mr.  Pierre  Leblanc  downward. 
She  turned  off  her  porter  for  apprehending  a 
swindler,  and  gave  away  her  yard-dog  for 
barking  away  some  thieves.  There  was  no 
foreseeing  what  would  displease  her.  She 
caused  a  beggar  to  be  taken  up  for  insulting 
her,  because  he,  with  his  customary  cant, 
blessed  her  good-humoured  face;  and  she 
complained  to  the  mayor  of  the  fine  fellow 
Punch  for  the  converse  reason,  because  he 
stopped  before  her  windows  and  mimicked 
her  at  her  own  door. 

Then  she  met  with  a  few  calamities  of 
which  her  temper  was  more  remotely  the 
cause; — such  as  being  dismissed  from  the 
dissenting  congregation  that  she  frequented, 
for  making  an  over-free  use  of  the  privilege 
which  pious  ladies  sometimes  assume  of  (juar- 
relling  with  their  acquaintance  on  spiritual 
grounds,  and  venting  all  manner  of  angry 
anathema  for  the  love  of  God  ;  an  affront  that 
drove  her  to  church  the  very  next  Sunday. 
Also,  she  got  turned  off  by  her  political  party, 
in  the  heat  of  a  contested  election,  for  insult- 
ing friends  and  foes  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
zeal,  and  thereby  endangering  the  return  of 
her  favourite  candidate.  A  provincial  poet, 
whose  works  she  had  abused,  wrote  a  song  in 
her  dispraise ;  and  three  attorneys  brought 
actions  against  her  for  defamation. 

These  calamities  notwithstanding,  Debo- 
rah's life  might,  for  one  and  twenty  years,  be 
accounted  tolerably  prosperous.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  two  misfortunes  befell  her  nearly 
at  once, ^Pierre  Leblanc  died,  and  her  son 
attained  his  majority. 

'*  Mother !"  said  the  young  man,  as  they 
were  dining  together  off  a  couple  of  ducks 
two  days  aHer  the  old  shopman's  funeral; 


**  Mother !"  said  John  Tomkins,  mustering  up 
his  courage,  ^'  I  think  1  was  one  and  twenty 
last  Saturday." 

**  And  what  of  thatt"  replied  Deborah,  put- 
ting on  her  stormiest  face;  **I'm  mistress 
here,  and  mistress  I  '11  continue :  your  father, 
poor  simpleton  that  he  was,  was  not  fool 
enough  to  leave  his  house  and  business  to  an 
ignorant  boy.  The  stock  and  trade  are  mine, 
sir,  and  shall  be  mine,  in  spite  of  all  the  un- 
dtttiful  sons  in  Christendom,  One  and  tweo- 
ty,  forsooth !  What  put  that  in  your  bead,  I 
wonder  1  What  do  you  mean  by  talking  of 
one  and  twenty,  sirrah  1" 

**Only,  mother,"  replied  John,  meekly, 
'*  that,  though  father  left  you  the  house  and 
business,  he  left  me  three  thousand  pounds, 
which,  by  your  prudent  management,  are  now 
seven  thousand ;  and  uncle  William  Ford,  be 
left  me  the  new  Warren  Farm ;  and  so,  mo- 
ther, I  was  thinking,  with  your  good  will,  to 
marry  and  settle." 

'* Marry!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tomkins,  too 
angry  even  to  scold^***  marry !"  and  she  laid 
down  her  knife  and  fork,  as  if  choking. 

**Yes,  mother!"  rejoined  John,  taking 
courage  from  his  mother's  unexpected  quiet- 
ness, **  Rachel  May's  pretty  giand-daughter 
Rebecca;  she  is  but  hair  a  Quaker,  you  know, 
for  her  mother  was  a  Chorchwoman :  and  so, 
with  your  good  leave—"  and  smaok  went  all 
that  remained  of  the  ducks  in  poor  John's 
face ;  an  effort  of  nature  that  probebW  saved 
Deborah's  life,  and  enabled  her  to  give  vent 
to  an  oration  to  which  I  have  no  power  to  do 
justice ;  but  of  which  the  non^effect  was  so 
decided,  that  John  and  his  pretty  Quakeress 
were  married  within  a  fortnight,  and  are  now  \ 
happily  settled  at  the  new  Warren  House; 
whilst  Mrs.  Tomkins,  having  hired  a  good- 
humoured,  good-looking,  strapping  Iriabman 
of  three  and  twenty,  as  her  new  foreman,  is 
said  to  have  it  in  contemplation,  by  way,  as 
she  says,  of  punishing  her  son,  to  make  him,, 
the  aforesaid  Irish  foreman,  successor  to  Si- 
mon Tomkins,  as  well  ss  to  Pierre  Leblanc, 
and  is  actually  reported,  (tliough  the  fact 
seems  incredible,)  to  have  become  so  amiable 
under  the  influence  of  the  tender  passion,  as 
to  have  passed  three  days  without  scolding 
any  body  in  the  house  or  out.  The  litUe  God 
of  Love  is,  to  be  sure,  a  powerful  deity,  es- 
pecially when  he  comes  somewhat  out  of  sea- 
son ;  but  this  transition  of  character  does  seem 
to  me  too  violent  a  change  even  for  a  romance^ 
much  more  for  this  true  history;  snd  I  bold  h 
no  lack  of  charity  to  continue  doubtful  of  De- 
borah's reformation  till  after  the  honey-mooai 
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MADAMS  PXaNSUX. 

AUom,  FlipoiSt  sUom  ;  que  d*eux  je  ns  d^livie. 
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Vma  nmrehes  d'on  tei  puqn'on  a  peioe  i  vovm  ■oivra. 

MADAME  rSRNXIXK. 

LaJaRec,  mn.  bru,  latasez;  ne  venez  pas  plus  loin: 
Ce  sont  toates  ft^ons  doni  j«  n'ai  fum  besoio. 

CLMIRK. 

De  ce  que  Ton  vons  doit  envers  vous  Ton  s'acqiiitle. 
Mais,  ma  m&re,  d'oii  vient  que  vous  sortez  si  vite  ? 

MADAME  PXRNELLE. 

CTest  que  je  ne  puis  voir  tout  ce  ro^nage-ci, 
Kt  que  de  roe  coraplaire  on  ne  prerid  nul  soaci. 
Out,  j«  son  de  chex  vous  tort  mal  Mifiee ; 
Dans  louies  mes  leoons  j'y  suis  cuntrahee; 
On  n'y  respecle  rien«  chacun  y  parle  haut. 
£t  c*est  tout  jusiemeot  Ja  cour  du  roi  P^taud. 

OOAINB. 
Ol  •  «  ■ 

MADAMB  PCRNBLLB. 

VoQB  ^tia,  ma  mie,  une  fille  suivante 
Un  peu  trop  forte  en  gueule.  et  fort  impertinente; 
Vous,  vous  m^lez  sur  tout  de  dire  voire  avis. 

DAMIS. 

Mais . .  • 

MADAME  PERNELLE. 

Voue  ilea  on  sot,  en  trois  lettres,  mon  fils ; 
Cest  niui!  qui  vous  ie  dis,  qui  suis  voire  grand'mdre; 
Kt  j*ai  pr4dit  cent  fois  i  roon  fils,  votre  p^re, 
Que  voue  preniez  tout  I'air  d'un  ni^hant  gamement, 
Et  ne  lol  doooeriez  janmis  que  da  toormeat 


Je  croia . .  • 


MARIANNE. 


MADAME  PBftNELLE. 

Mon  Dieu !  sa  soenr,  vous  fattea  la  diacrftte; 
El  vous  n*y  touchez  pas.  lant  vous  seniblez  doucette! 
Mais  11  o'est,  comme  on  dit,  pire  eau  que  I'eau  qui  dort; 
El  vous  menez,  suus  cape,  un  train  que  je  hais  fiirt. 


EUllRS. 


MoiSkOiR  m&re 


MADAMS  rERNETXE. 

Ma  bru.  qu*il  ne  vous  en  d^plaise, 
Votre  ronduite  en  tout  est  tout-a-fait  nianvaise  ; 
Vous  devnez  leur  mettre  un  bon  ezemple  aux  yeux; 
Et  leur  d^funie  mhre  en  usait  beaucoup  niieuz. 
VoQS  4tea  d^pensiire ;  et  cet  £tat  meblesae. 
Que  voua  albez  vdtue  atnsi  qu'une  princesse, 
Quiconque  i  son  mari  veui  plaire  seulement, 
Ma  bru,  n'a  pas  beeoin  de  tant  d'^jusiement 

CLKANT& 

Mais,  madame,  apres  tout ... 

MADAMS  PERNELLB. 

Pour  vous,  monsieur  son  fr^re. 
Ja  vous  estime  fort,  vous  at  me,  et  vous  revere ; 
Mats  enfin,  si  y^tam  de  mnn  fils.  son  eponx. 
Je  voua  priemia  bien  fort  de  n*entrer  point  chez  nous. 
Sans  eease  vous  prechez  dea  mazimea  de  vivre 
Qui  par  d'honn^tes  gens  ne  sa  doivent  point  suivre. 
Je  vous  parle  un  peu  franc ;  mais  c'est  \k  mon  humeur, 
£t  je  ne  oa^che  point  ce  que  j*ai  sur  le  recur. 

DAM18. 

Votre  moomeiir  Tartnfe  est  bien  heureux,  aans  doute. 

MADAME  PERNBLLE. 

Cest  on  bomne  de  bien.  qu'il  faut  que  Ton  ^oute; 
£t  je  IM  |ijis  soutTrir,  sans  roe  mettre  en  courroux, 
De  le  voftt  quereller  par  un  Ibu  comroe  vous. 

DA  MIS. 

Qioi !  je  souHrimi.  moi,  qu'un  ragot  de  critique 
Vienne  usurTor  cenns  un  pouvoir  tyronnique; 
£t  que  nciiM  oe  puissions  a  ri«n  nous  divertir, 
Sk  oa  bastt  vooaiear-lA  o'y  datgne  eooaeoiir  t 


DORINE. 

S*il  le  faut  6oouter  et  croire  i  sea  maximea. 

On  ne  pent  faire  rien  qu'on  ne  lasse  des  crimes: 

Car  il  oontrdle  tout,  ce  critique  zelc. 

MADAME  PERNELLB. 

Et  toat  ce  qu'il  oontr61e  est  fiirt  bien  contr6l^. 

•  *  «  *  « 

MADAME  PBRNEUJt,  a  Elmire, 

Vdld  lea  oontes  bleus  qu'il  vous  fiiut  poor  vous 

plaire. 
Ma  bru.    L'on  est  chez  vous  contrainte  de  ae  taire : 
Car  madame,  &  jnser,  lient  le  d6  tout  le  jour. 
Mais  enfin  je  pretends  discourtr  d  mon  lour: 
Jc  vous  dis  que  mon  fils  n'a  rien  fait  de  plus  sage 
Qu'en  recueillant  chez  soi  ce  d^vot  penonnage ; 
Que  le  riel,  au  besoin,  Ta  ccans  envuy6 
Pour  redresser  d  lous  votre  esprit  liiurvoy^; 
Que.  pour  votre  salut,  vous  le  devez  entendre ; 
Et  qu  il  ne  reprend  rien  qui  ne  soit  k  reprendre. 
Ces  visiles,  ces  bals,  ces  conversations, 
Sontdu  malin  esprit  routes  inventions. 
LA.  jamais  on  n'entend  de  pieuses  poroles; 
Ce  sont  propos  oisifs.  chansons  et  fari  boles : 
Bien  souvent  le  prochain  en  a  sa  bonne  pnrt, 
Et  Ton  y  sait  m^dire  et  du  tiers  et  du  quart. 
Enfin  les  gens  senses  ont  lours  t^tes  troubl^es 
De  la  confusion  de  tellea  assemble i 
Mille  caquels  divers  s'y  font  en  moins  de  rien; 
Et,  comme  Tautre  jour  un  dncieur  dil  fort  bien, 
C'est  v6ritahlemenc  la  tour  de  Babylone, 
Car  chncmi  y  bahillc,  et  tout  du  long  de  I'aune : 
£t,  pour  cimter  Thistoire  oii  ce  point  I'engagea . . . 

{monlrant  Ckonte.) 
VoihV-t-il  pas  monsieur  qui  ricane  d^jd. 
AUcz  chercher  voe  fbus  qui  vous  douiient  &  rire, 

(a  Elmire.) 
Et  sons . . .  Adiea,  ma  bm ;  je  ne  veux  plus  rien  dire. 
Saehez  que  pour  ofona  j'en  rabats  de  nioiti^ 
Et  qu'il  fera  beau  temps  qiiand  j'y  mettrai  le  |m4. 

{donnani  un  souMet  a  Flipote.) 
Aliens,  vous,  vous  revez,  et  miyez  aux  corneillea. 
Jofir  de  Dieu !  je  saurai  vous  Hotter  les  oreillea. 
Marcbons,  gaupe,  marchona. 

Tartufb— AcTB  T..  Scene  I. 


THE  YOUNG  MARKET-WOMAN. 

Belfoed  18  80  populous  a  placet  &nd  the 
country  round  so  thickly  inhabited,  that  the 
Saturday's  market  is  almost  as  well  attended 
as  an  ordinary  fair.  So  early  as  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  heavy  wagons 
(one  with  a  capital  set  of  bells)  begin  to  pass 
our  house,  and  increase  in  number — to  say 
nothing  of  the  admixture  of  other  vehicles, 
from  the  humble  dohkey-eart  to  the  smart  gigr, 
and  hosts  of  horsemen  and  foot-people — ^until 
nine  or  ten,  when  there  is  some  pause  in  the 
affluence  of  market  folk  till  about  one,  when 
the  lightened  wains,  laden,  not  with  corn,  but 
with  rosy-cheeked  country  lasses,  begin  to 
show  signs  of  travelling  homeward,  and  con- 
tinue passing  at  no  very  distant  intervals  until 
twilight.  There  is  more  traffic  on  our  road 
in  one  single  Saturday  than  on  all  the  other 
days  of  the  week  put  together.  And  if  we 
feel  the  stirring  rooTement  of  **  market-day'* 
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BO  Strongly  in  the  country,*  it  may  be  ima- 
gined how  much  it  must  enliven  the  town. 

Saturday  at  noon  is  indeed  the  very  time  to 
see  Belfoid,  which  in  general  has  the  fault, 
not  uncommon  in  provincial  towns,  of  want- 
ing bustle.  The  old  market-place,  always 
picturesque  from  its  shape  (an  unequal  trian- 
gle), its  size,  the  diversified  outline  and  ineg- 
ular  architecture  of  the  houses,  and  the  beau- 
tiful Gothic  church  by  which  it  is  terminated, 
is  then  all  alive  with  the  busy  hum  of  traffic, 
the  agricultural  wealth  and  the  agricultural 
Dopulation  of  the  district.  From  the  poor 
farmer  with  his  load  of  com,  up  to  the  rich 
mealman  and  the  great  proprietor,  all  the 
**  landed  interest**  is  there,  mixed  with  jobbers 
and  chapmen  of  every  description,  cattle- 
dealers,  millers,  brewers,  maltsters,  justices 
going  to  the  Bench,  constables  and  overseers 
following  to  be  sworn,  carriers,  carters,  errand- 
boys,  tradesmen,  shopmen,  apprentices,  gen- 
tlemen's servants,  and  gentlemen  in  their  own 
persons,  mixed  with  all  the  riff-raff  of  the 
town,  and  all  the  sturdy  beggars  of  the  coun- 
try, and  all  the  noisy  urchins  of  both. 

Noise  indeed  is  the  prime  characteristic  of 
the  Belford  market-day — noise  of  every  sort, 
from  the  heavy  rumbling  of  so  many  loaded 
wagons  over  the  paved  market-place,  to  the 
crash  of  the  crockery-ware  in  the  narrow  pas- 
sage of  Princes*  Street,  as  the  stall  is  knocxed 
down  by  the  impetus  of  a  cart  full  of  turnips, 
or  the  squall  of  the  passengers  of  the  South- 
ern caravan,  upset  by  the  irresistible  momen- 
tum of  the  Hadley-mill  team. 

But  the  noisiest,  and  perhaps  the  prettiest 
places,  were  the  Piazza  at  the  end  of  Saint 
Nicholas's  church,  appropriated  by  long  usage 
to  the  female  venders  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
where  certain  old  women,  as  well  known  to 
the  habitues  of  the  market  as  the  church-tow- 
er, were  wont  to  flyte  at  each  other,  and  at 
their  customers,  with  the  genius  for  vitupera- 
tion for  which  ladies  of  their  profession  nave 
long  been  celebrated ;  and  a  detached  spot 
called  the  Butter-market,  at  the  back  of  the 
Market-place  proper,  where  the  more  respect- 
able basket-women,  the  daughters  and  wives 
of  farmers,  and  the  better  order  of  the  female 
peasantry,  used  to  bring  eggs,  butter,  and 
poultry  for  sale  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days. 

A  pretty  and  a  diversified  place  was  the 
Butter-market ;  for  besides  the  commodities, 
dead  and  alive,  brought  by  the  honest  coun- 
trywomen, a  few  stalls  were  set  out  with 
straw  hats,  and  caps  and  ribbons,  and  other 
feminine  gear,  to  tempt  them  in  return ;  and 

*  Mv  dog  Dash,  who  regaiarly  attends  hii  master 
to  the  Bench,  where  he  is  the  only  dog  admitted,  and 
•  great  pel,  knows  Saturday  as  well  as  i  do;  ibtlows 
my  father  as  closely  as  his  shadow  from  the  moment 
that  he  comes  down  stairs ;  and  would  probably  break 
through  the  door  or  jump  through  a  closed  window, 
rather  than  sutler  the  phaeton  to  set  oflT  without  him. 


here  and  there  «n  oichin  of  the  more  earefal 
sort  would  bring  Au  basket  of  tame  nbbits, 
or  wood-pigeons,  or  young  ferrets,  or  aqueak- 
ing  jguinea-pies,  or  a  nest  of  downy  owle  or 
gaping  jackdaws,  or  cages  of  linnets  and 
thrushes,  to  tempt  the  townsfolk.  Nay,  in 
the  season,  some  thoughtful  little  maid  of 
ei^ht  or  ten  would  bring  nosegays  of  eaiiy 
pnmroses  or  sweet  violets,  or  wall-flowers,  or 
stocks,  to  add  a  few  pence  to  the  family  store. 

A  pleasant  sight  was  the  Butter-market, 
with  its  comely  country  wives,  its  modest 
lasses  and  neat  children,— pleasaat  and  cheer- 
ful, in  spite  of  the  din  or  so  many  women, 
buyers  and  sellers,  all  talking  together,  and 
the  noise  of  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  chickeDs, 
and  gninea-pigs  ;-^but  the  pleasanteet  aigirt 
there  was  a  young  damsel  femons  for  eggs 
and  poultry,  and  modest  beauty,  known  by 
the  name  of  **  pretty  Bessy,** — but  not  a  regu- 
lar attendant  of  the  market,  her  goods  being 
in  such  request  that  she  seldom  had  oceasioii 
to  come  so  far,  the  families  round,  ooraelves 
among  the  rest,  dealing  constantly  with  her* 

We  are  persons  of  great  regufarity  in  our 
small  affairs  of  every  class,  from  the  petty 
dealings  of  housekeeping  to  the  larger  coi&- 
merce  of  aequaintanceship.  The  frieods  wbo 
have  once  nlanted  us  by  their  fiieaidet  and 
made  us  feel  as  if  at  home  there,  can  no  move 
get  rid  of  our  occasional  presenee,  than  tbey 
could  root  out  that  other  tenacious  vegetable, 
the  Jerusalem  artichoke  $  even  if  they  were  > 
to  pull  us  up  by  the  stalk  and  toss  na  orer  | 
the  wall  (an  experiment  by  the  way,  which, 
to  do  them  justice,  they  have  never  tried,)  I 
do  verily  believe,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  we  should  spring  op  again  in  the  vtrj 
same  place :  and  our  tradespeople,  trifling  as 
is  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  oar  cus- 
tom, may  yet  reckon  upon  it  with  equal  cer- 
tainty. They  are,  as  it  happens,  civil,  hooeat, 
and  respectable,  the  first  people  in  their  line 
in  the  good  town  of  Belford ;  hot,  wero  they 
otherwise,  the  circumstance  would  hardly 
affect  our  invincible  constancy.  The  world  is 
divided  between  the  two  great  empiree  of 
habit  and  novelty ;  the  young  following  pretty 
generally  in  the  train  of  the  new-faogM  sove- 
reign, whilst  we  of  an  elder  generation  adhere 
with  similar  fidelity  to  the  ancien  regime^  I, 
especially,  am  the  very  bond-slave  of  babiu* 
love  old  friends,  old  faces,  old  books,  old  ece^ 
nery,  old  flowers,  old  associations  of  every 
sort  and  kind — nay,  although  a  woman,  and 
one  not  averse  to  that  degree  of  decoration 
which  belongs  to  the  suitable  and  the  becom- 
ing, I  even  love  old  fashions  and  old  cloches; 
and  can  so  little  comprehend  why  we  should 
tire  of  a  thing  becanse  we  have  had  it  loog, 
that,  a  favourite  pelisse  having  become  shab- 
by, I  this  very  day  procured  with  some  diffi* 
colty  silk  of  the  exact  colour  and  shade,  and, 
having  ordered  it  to  be  made  in  direct  coi»- 
formity  with  the  old  pattern,  ahall  have  the 
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tfttislaction  next  Sanday  of  donning  a  new 
dresSt  which  my  neighbours,  the  shoemaker's 
wife  and  the  baker's  daughters,  who  have  in 
their  beads  an  absolute  inventory  of  my  appa- 
rel, will  infallibly  mistake  for  the  old  one. 

Af\er  this  striking  instance,  the  courteous 
reader  will  have  no  difBcuUy  in  comprehend- 
ing that  the  same  **  auld-lang-syne"  feeling, 
which  leads  me  to  think  no  violets  so  fragrant 
as  those  which  grow  on  a  certain  sunny  bank 
in  Kibes  Lane,  and  no  cherries  so  sweet  as 
those  from  the  great  roayduke,  on  the  south 
wall  of  our  old  garden,  should  also  induce  me 
to  prefer  before  all  oranges  those  which  come 
from  Mrs.  Hollis's  shop,  at  the  corner  of  the 
churchyard — a  shop  which  we  have  frequented 
ever  since  I  knew  what  an  orange  was ;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  to  rank  before  all  the  bis- 
cuits which  ever  were  invented,  a  certain  most 
seducing,  thin,  and  crisp  composition,  as  light 
as  foam  and  as  tasteless  as  spring-water,  the 
handiwork  of  Mrs.  Purdy,  of  the  Markets 
place  in  the  good  town  of  Belford ;  as  well 
as  to  place  above  all  other  poultry  that  which 
cackles  in  the  baskets  of  "pretty  Bessy." 
The  oranges  and  biscuits  are  good  in  them- 
selves, and  BO  are  the  ducks  and  chickens ; 
but  some  of  their  superiority  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  aeeribed  to  the  partiality  generated  by 
babit. 

Another  of  the  persons  with  whom  we  had 
in  our  small  way  dealt  longest,  and  whom  we 
liked  best,  was  old  Matthew,  the  matseller. 
As  surely  as  February  came,  woul^  Matthew 
present  bis  bent  person  and  withered  though 
still  ruddy  face  at  our  door,  with  the  three 
rush  mats  which  he  knew  that  our  cottage 
required  ;  and  as  surety  did  he  receive  fifteen 
shillings,  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  in 
return  for  his  commodity,  notwithstanding  an 
occasional  remonstrance  from  some  flippant 
housemaid  or  domineering  cook,  who  would 
endeavour  to  send  him  off  with  an  assurance 
that  his  price  was  double  that  usually  given, 
and  that  no  mat  ever  made  with  rushes  was 
or  could  be  worth  five  shillings.  *'  His  honour 
always  deals  with  me,"  was  Matthew's  mild 
response,  and  an  appeal  to  the  parlour  never 
failed  to  settle  matters  to  his  entire  satisfac- 
tion. In  point  of  fact,  Matthew's  mats  were 
honestly  worth  the  money;  and  we  enjoyed 
in  this  ease  the  triple  satisfaction  of  making  a 
fair  bargain,  dealing  with  an  old  acquaintance, 
and  relieving,  in  the  best  way — that  of  em- 
ployment-—tne  wants  of  age  and  of  porerty ; 
lor,  although  Matthew's  apparel  was  accu- 
rately clean  and  tidy,  and  his  thin,  wrinkled 
cheek  as  hale  and  ruddy  as  a  summer  apple, 
yet  the  countless  patches  on  his  various  gar- 
ments, and  the  spare,  trembling  figure,  bent 
almost  double  and  crippled  with  rheumatism, 
told  a  too  legible  story  of  infirmity  and  penury. 
Except  on  bis  annual  visit  with  his  merchan- 
dise, we  never  saw  the  good  old  matmaker ; 
nor  did  1  even  know  where  he  resided,  until 


the  want  of  an  additional  mat  for  my  green- 
house, towards  the  end  of  last  April,  induced 
roe  to  make  inquiry  concerning  his  habitation. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  direction 
to  his  dwelling;  and  found  that,  for  a  poor 
old  matmaker,  Matthew  was  a  person  of  more 
consideration  and  note  in  our  little  world  than 
I  could  have  expected,  being,  in  a  word,  one 
of  the  honestest,  soberest,  and  most  industri- 
ous men  in  the  neighbourhood. 

He  lived,  I  found,  in  Barkham  Dingle,  a 
deep  woodland  dell,  communicating  with  a 
large  tract  of  unenclosed  moors  and  commons 
in  the  next  parish,  convenient  doubtless  to 
Matthew,  as  affording  tho  rushes  of  which  his 
mats  were  constructed,  as  well  as  heath  for 
brooms,  of  which  he  was  said  to  have  lately 
established  a  manufacture,  and  which  were 
almost  equally  celebrated  for  durability  and 
excellence  with  the  articles  that  he  had  made 
for  so  many  years.  In  Barkham  Dingle  lived 
old  Matthew,  with  a  grand-daughter,  who 
was,  I  found,  also  renowned  for  industry  and 
good-humour;  and,  one  fine  afternoon  towards 
the  end  of  April,  I  set  forth  in  mv  little  pony- 
phaeton,  driven  by  that  model  of  all  youthful 
serving-men,  our  boy  John,  to  make  my  pur- 
chase. 

Our  road  lay  through  a  labyrinth  of  cross- 
country lanes,  intermingled  with  tiny  patches 
of  village  greens,  where  every  here  and  there 
a  score  or  two  of  sheep,  the  small  flock  of 
some  petty  farmer,  were  nestled  with  their 
young  lambs  among  the  golden  gorse  and  the 
feathery  broom,  and  which  started  up,  bleat- 
ing, at  the  sound  of  our  wheels  and  the  sight 
of  Dash  (far  too  well-bred  a  dog  to  dream  of 
molesting  them),  as  if  our  peaceful  procession 
had  really  been  something  tabe  frightened  at. 
Rooks  were  wheeling  above  our  heads,  wood- 
pigeons  flying  across  the  fields ;  the  shrill  cry 
of  the  plover  mixed  with  the  sweet  song  or 
the  nightingale  and  the  monotonous  call  of 
the  cuckoo;  whilst  every  hedge  echoed  with 
the  thousand  notes  of  the  blacl^bird,  the  lin- 
net, the  thrush,  and  "  all  the  finches  of  the 
grove."  Geese  and  ducks,  with  their  train 
of  callow  younglings,  were  dabbling  in  every 
pool;  little  bands  of  straggling  children  were 
wandering  through  the  lanes ;  everything,  in 
short,  gave  token  of  the  loveliest  of  the  sea- 
sons, the  fresh  and  joyous  spring.  Vegeta- 
tion was,  however,  unusually  backward.  The 
blossom  of  the  sloe,  called  by  the  country 
people  '^  the  blackthorn  winter,"  still  lingered 
in  the  hedges,  mingling  its  snowy  garlands 
with  the  deep,  rich  brown  of  the  budding  oak 
and  the  tender  green  of  the  elm ;  the  primroses 
of  March  still  mingled  with  the  cowslips, 
pansies,  orchises,  and  wild  hyacinths  of  April; 
and  the  flower  of  the  turnip  was  only  just  be- 
ginning to  diffuse  its  honeyed  odours  (equal 
in  fragrance  to  the  balmy  tassels  of  the  lime) 
in  the  most  sheltered  nooks  or  the  sunniest 
exposures.      The    **  blessed    sun"    himself 
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seemed  rather  bright  than  warm :  the  season 
was,  in  short,  full  three  weeks  backwarder 
than  it  should  have  been  according  to  the  al- 
manac. Still  it  was  spring,  beautiful  spring ! 
and,  as  we  drew  near  to  the  old  beech-wood 
called  Barkharo  Dingle,  we  felt  in  its  perfec- 
tion all  the  charm  of  the  scene  and  the  hour. 

Although  the  country  immediately  round 
was  unenclosed,  as  had  been  fully  proved  by 
the  last  half  mile  of  undulating  common,  in- 
terspersed by  old  shaggy  trees  and  patches, 
(islets,  as  it  were)  of  tangled  underwood,  as 
well  as  by  a  few  rough  ponies  and  small  cows 
belonging  to  the  country  people;  yet  the  lanes 
leading  to  it  had  been  intersected  by  frequent 
gates,  from  the  last  of  which  a  pretty,  little, 
rosy,  smiling  ^irl,  to  whom  I  had  tossed  a 
penny  for  opening  it,  had  sprung  ac-ross  the 
common,  like  a  fawn,  to  be  ready  with  her 
services  at  that  leading  into  the  Dingle,  down 
which  a  rude  cart-track,  seldom  used  unless 
for  the  conveyance  of  fagots  or  brushwood, 
led  by  a  picturesque  but  by  no  means  easy 
descent. 

Leaving  chaise,  and  steed,  and  driver,  to 
wait  our.  return  at  the  gate.  Dash  and  I  pur- 
sued our  way  by  a  winding  yet  still  precipi- 
tous path  to  the  bottom  of  the  dell.  Nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  scene.  On 
every  side,  steep,  shelving  banks,  closed 
with  magnificent  oaks  and  beeches,  the  growth 
of  centuries,  descended  gradually,  like  some 
vast  amphitheatre,  to  a  clear,  deep  piece  of 
water,  lying  like  a  mirror  in  the  midst  of  the 
dark  woods,  and  letting  light  and  sunshine 
into  the  picture.  The  leaves  of  the  beech 
were  just  bursting  into  a  tender  green  from 
their  shining  sheaths,  and  the  oaks  bore  still 
the  rich  brown,  which  of  their  unnumbered 
tints  is  perhaps  (he  loveliest;  but  every  here 
and  there  a  scattered  horse-chestnut,  or  plane, 
or  sycamore,  had  assumed  its  summer  ver- 
dure :  the  weeping  birch,  **  the  lady  of  the 
woods,"  was  breaking  from  the  bud,  the  holly 
glittering  in  its  unvarying  glossiness,  the  haw- 
thorn and  the  briar-rose  in  full  leaf,  and  the 
ivy  and  woodbine  twisting  their  bright  wreaths 
over  the  rugged  trunks  of  the  gigantic  forest- 
trees  ;  so  that  green  formed  even  now  the  pre- 
yailincr  colour  of  the  wood.  The  ground, 
indeed,  was  enamelled  with  flowers  like  a 
parterre.  Primroses,  cowslips,  pansies,  or- 
chises, ground-ivy,  and  wild  hyacinths,  were 
blended  in  gorgeous  profusion  with  the  bright 
wood-vetch,  the  light  wood-anemone,  and  the 
delicate  wood-sorrel,*  which  sprang  from  the 
mossy  roots  of  the  beeches,  unrivalled  in 
grace  and  beauty,  more  elegant  even  than  the 
fil^  of  the  valley  that  grew  by  its  side.  No- 
thingr  could  exceed  the  delightfulness  of  that 
winding  wood- walk. 

I  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  place  of  my 

*  Tliere  li  «  pink  variety  of  ihii  beautiful  wikl 
flower;  but  the  penciUed  white  ii  the  vaoat  eleganL 


destination,  a  low*browed,  thatched  cottage* 
perched  like  a  wiid-duck*8  nest  at  the  xery 
edge  of  the  pool,  and  surrounded  by  a  )i(tl# 
garden  redeemed  from  the  forest—- a  small 
clearings  where  cultivated  flowers,  and  beds 
of  berry-bushes,  and  pear  and  cherry  trees*  in 
full  blossom,  contrasted  strangely  yet  plea- 
santly with  the  wild  scenery  around. 

The  cottage  was  very  small,  yet  it  had  tb» 
air  of  snugness  and  comfort  which  one  loves 
to  associate  with  the  dwellings  of  the  inditS'  I 
trious  peasantry.    A  goodly  fagot-pile,  a  don-  * 
key-shed,  and  a  pig-sty  evidently  inhabited, ' 
confirmed  this  impression;   and  seese   sod 
ducks  swimming  in  the  water,  and  chickens 
straying  about  the  door,  added  to  the  chser- 
fulness  of  the  picture. 

As  I  approached,  I  recognised  an  old  ac» 
quaintaoce  in  a  young  girl,  who,  with  s  straw 
basket  in  her  hand,  was  engaged  in  feeding 
the  cocks  and  bens — no  leas  a  person  than  | 
pretty  Bessy  the  young  market-woman,  of  ■ 
whom  I  have  before  spoken,  celebraled  for  i 
rearing  the  earliest  ducks  and  the  fattest  and  , 
whitest  chickens  ever  seen  in  these  parts,  t 
Any  Wednesday  or  Saturday  morning,  daring  ' 
the  spring  or  summer,  might  Bessy  be  seen  \ 
on  the  road  to  Belford,  tripping  along  by  the  i 
side  of  her  little  cart,  hardly  lareer  than  a  | 
wheelbarrow,  drawn  by  a  sedate  and  venerable  j 
donkey,  and  laden  with  coops  full  of  cackling , 
or  babbling  inmates,  together  with  baskets  of 
fresh  egfB — for  Bessy's  commodities  were  as 
much  prized  at  the  breakfast  as  at  the  dinner 
table.  She  meant,  as  I  have  said,  to  keep  the  j 
market ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  she  seldom  ' 
reached  it;  the  quality  of  her  merchandise 
being  held  in  such  estimation  by  the  ^milies 
around,  that  her  coops  and  baskets  weie  geoco 
rally  emptied  before  they  gained  their  place 
of  destination. 

Perhaps  the  popularity  of  the  vender  had 
something  to  do  with  the  rapid  aale  of  her 
poultry-ware.  Never  did  any  one  more  com- 
pletely realize  the  beau  ideal  of  a  youag«  hap- 
py, innocent,  country  girl,  than  Matthew's 
grand-daughter.  Fresh  and  fair,  her  rosy 
cheeks  mantling  with  blushes,  and  her  chmy 
lips  breaking  into  smiles,  she  was  the  very 
milk-maid  of  Isaac  Walton;  and  there  was 
an  old-fashioned  neatness  and  aimplicity,  a 
complete  absence  of  all  finery*  in  her  sttiie. 
together  with  a  modest  sweetness  io  her  ronod 
young  voice,  a  rustic  grace  in  her  little  curtsy, 
and,  above  all,  a  total  unconsciousaesa  of  her 
charms,  which  not  only  heightened  the  effect, 
but  deepened  and  strengthened  the  impfreeaioci. 
No  one  that  ever  had  seen  them  could  foigat 
Bessy's  innocent  smiles. 

At  present,  however,  the  poor  girl  was  evi- 
dently in  no  smiling  mood;  and,  as  I  was 
thridding  with  care  and  labour  the  labyrinths  I 
of  an  oak  newly  felled  and  partly  barked« 
which  lay  across  the  path,  to  the  great  im- 
provement of  its  pioturesqueneas  (there  aie 
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few  objects  that  so  rnnuh  enhance  thd  beauty 
of  woodland  scenery)  and  the  equal  augment- 
ation of  its  difficulty,  I  could  not  help  observ- 
ing how  agitated  and  preoccupied  the  little 
damsel  seemed.  Her  cheek  had  lost  its  col- 
our, her  step  was  faltering,  and  the  trembling 
hand  with  which  she  was  distributing  the  corn 
from  her  basket  could  hardly  perform  its  task. 
Her  head  was  turned  anxiously  towards  the 
door,  as  if  something  important  were  going 
forward  within  the  house ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
til I  was  actually  by  her  side,  and  called  her 
by  name,  that  she  perceived  me. 

The  afternoon,  although  bright  and  pleasant 
for  the  season,  was  one  of  those  in  which  the 
sun  sometimes  arouses  himself  by  playing  at 
bopeep.  The  sky  had  become  overcast  shortly 
after  1  entered  the  Dingle,  and,  by  the  time  I 
bad  surmounted  the  last  tall  jetting  bare  bough 
of  the  oak,  some  of  the  branches  of  which  I 
was  fain  to  scramble  over  and  some  to  creep 
through,  and  had  fairly  reached  the  cottage 
door,  a  sudden  shower  was  whistling  through 
the  trees  with  such  violence  as  to  render  both 
Dash  and  myself  very  glad  to  accept  Bessy's 
embarrassed  invitation  and  get  under  shelter 
from  the  pelting  of  the  storm. 

My  entrance  occasioned  an  immediate  and 
somewhat  awkward  pause  in  a  discussion  that 
had  been  carried  on,  apparently  with  consider- 
able warmth,  between  my  good  old  host,  Mat- 
thew, who,  with  a  half-nnished  mat  in  his 
hand,  was  sitting  in  alow  wicker  chair  on  one 
side  of  the  hearth,  and  a  visiter,  also  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  was  standing  against  the 
window;  and,  with  the  natural  feelings  of 
repugnance  to  such  an  intrusion,  I  had  hardly 
taken  the  seat  offered  me  by  Bessy  and  given 
my  commission  to  her  grandfather,  before  I 
proposed  to  go  away,  saying  that  I  saw  they 
were  busy,  that  the  rain  was  nothing,  that  I 
had  a  carriage  waitinsi  that  I  particularly 
wished  to  get  home,  and  so  forth — all  the  civil 
falsehoods,  in  short,  with  which,  finding  one- 
se\f  vutdame  de  trop,  one  attempts  to  escape 
from  an  uncomfortable  situation. 

My  excnses  were,  however,  altogether  use- 
less. Bessy  would  not  hear  of  my  departure ; 
Farmer  White,  my  fellow-visiter,  assured  me 
that  the  rain  was  cominp  down  harder  than 
ever ;  and  the  old  matmaker  declared  that,  so 
far  from  my  being  in  the  way,  all  the  world 
was  welcome  to  hear  what  he  had  to  saj,  and 
he  had  just  been  wishing  for  some  discreet 
body  to  judge  of  the  farmer's  behaviour.  And, 
the  farmer  professing  himself  willing  that  I 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  matter, 
and  perfectly  readv  to  abide  by  my  opinion-^ 
provided  it  coincided  with  his  own — I  resum- 
ed my  seat  opposite  to  Matthew,  whilst  poor 
Bessy,  blushing  and  ashamed,  placed  herself 
00  a  low  stool  in  the  corner  of  the  little  room, 
and  began  making  friends  with  Dash. 

^*  The  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter  is, 
ma'am,"  quoth  old  Matthew,  **  that  Jem  White 


— ^I  dare  say  you  know  Jem ;  he's  a  good  lad 
and  a  'dustrious — and  my  Bessy  there — and 
she's  a  good  crirl  and  a  'dustrious  too,  thof  I  say 
it  that  shoulo  not  say  it-.-have  been  keeping 
company,  like,  for  tliese  two  years  past ;  and 
now,  just  as  I  thought  they  were  going  to 
marry  and  settle  in  the  world,  down  comes  his 
father,  the  farmer  there,  and  wants  him  to 
iiliarry  another  wench  and  be  false-hearted  to 
my  girl." 

^*I  never  knew  that  he  courted  her,  ma'am, 
till  last  night,"  interrupted  the  farmer. 

*'  And  who  does  he  want  Jem  to  marry  V 
pursued  the  old  man,  warming  as  he  went  on. 
'*  Who  but  Farmer  Brookes°s  fine  daughter 
'Gusta— Miss  'Gusta  as  they  call  her— who's 
just  come  back  from  Belforu  boarding-school, 
and  goes  about  the  country  in  her  silks  and 
her  satins,  with  her  veils  and  her  fine  worked 
bags,-— who  but  she !  as  if  she  was  a  lady 
born  like  madam  there !  Now  my  Bessy        " 

*'  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  Bessy," 
again  interrupted  the  farmer ;  **  she's  a  good 

firl,  and  a  pretty  girl,  and  an  industrious  girl, 
have  not  a. word  to  say  against  Bessy.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  I  have  had  an  offer  of  the 
Holm  Farm  for  Jem,  and  therefore ^" 

^^  And  a  fine  farmer's  wife  'Gusta  Brookes 
will  make !"  quoth  the  matmaker,  interrupting 
Master  White  in  his  turn.  ^*  A  pretty  farm- 
er's wife !  She  that  can  do  nothing  on  earth 
but  jabber  French,  and  read  story-books,  and 
thump  on  the  music !  Now,  there's  my  girl 
can  milk,  and  chum,  and  bake,  and  brew,  and 
cook,  and  wash,  and  make,  and  mend,  and 
rear  poultry— there  are  not  such  ducks  and 
chickens  as  Bessy's  for  ten  miles  round.  Ask 
madam*-she  always  deals  with  Bessy,  and  so 
do  all  the  gentlefolks  between  here  and  Bel- 
ford." 

"  I  am  not  saying  a  word  asainst  Bessy," 
replied  Farmer  White ;  ^'  she°s  a  good  girl, 
and  a  pretty  girl,  as  I  said  before ;  and  I  am 
very  sorry  for  the  whole  affair.  But  the  Holm 
Farm  is  a  largish  concern,  and  will  take  a 
good  sum  of  money  to  stock  it— more  money 
than  I  can  command ;  and  Augusta  Brookes, 
besides  what  her  father  can  do  for  her  at  his 
death,  has  four  hundred  pounds  of  her  own 
left  her  by  her  ^nd mother,  which,  with  what 
I  can  spare,  will  be  about  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  that  made  me  think  of  the  match, 
though  the  matter  is  still  quite  unsettled.  You 
know.  Master  Matthew,  one  can't  expect  that 
Bessy,  good  girl  as  she  is,  should  have  any 
money        " 

^'  Oh,  that's  it !"  exclaimed  the  old  man  of 
the  mats.  **  You  don't  object  to  the  wench 
then,  nor  to  her  old  grandfather,  if  'twas  not 
for  the  money  1" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  the  farmer ; 
'*  ehe's  a  good  girl,  and  a  pretty  girl.  I  like 
her  full  as  well  as  Augusta  Brookes,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  Jem  likes  ner  much  better.  And, 
as  for  yourself,  Master  Matthew,  why  I've 
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known  yoa  these  fifty  years,  and  never  heard 
man,  woman,  or  child  speak  a  misword  of  you 
in  my  life.  I  respect  you,  man  !  And  I  am 
heartily  sorry  to  vex  you,  and  that  good  little 
girl  yonder.  Don't  cry  so,  Bessy ;  pray  don't 
cry  !"  And  the  good-natured  farmer  well-nigh 
cried  for  company. 

"  No,  don't  cry,  Bessy,  because  there's  qo 
need,"  rejoined  her  grandfather.  *^  I  thought 
mayhap  it  was  out  ofpride  that  Farmer  White 
would  not  suffer  Jem  to  marry  my  little  girl. 
But,  since  it's  only  the  money,"  continued  the 
old  man,  fumbling  amidst  a  vast  variety  of 
well-patched  garments,  until  from  the  pocket 
of  some  under-jacket  he  produced  a  greasy 
brown  leather  book  —  '^ since  'tis  only  Miss 
'Gusta's  money  that's  wanted  to  stock  the 
Holm,  why  that 's  but  reasonable ;  and  we'll 
see  whether  your  four  hundred  won't  go  as  far 
as  hers.  Look  at  them  dirty  bits  of  paper, 
farmer — ^they're  of  the  right  sort,  an't  they  1" 
cried  Matthew,  with  a  chuckle.  '*  I  called  'em 
in,  because  I  thought  they'd  be  wanted  for  her 
portion,  like;  and,  when  the  old  matmaker 
dies,  there'll  be  a  hundred  or  two  more  into 
the  bargain.  Take  the  money,  man,  can't  ye  ? 
and  dont  look  so  'stounded.  It's  honestly 
come  by,  I  promise  you, — all  'dustry  and 
'conomy,  like.  Her  father  he  was  'dustrious, 
and  he  left  her  a  bit ;  and  her  mother,  she  was 
'dustrious  too,  and  she  left  her  a  bit ;  and  I, 
thof  I  should  not  say  it,  have  been  'dustrious 
all  my  life ;  and  she,  poor  thin^,  is  more  'dus- 
trious than  any  o'  us.  Ay,  thars  right.  Give 
her  a  hearty  kiss,  man ;  and  call  in  Jem — I'll 
warrant  he's  not  far  off— and  we'll  fix  the  wed- 
ding-day over  a  jug  of  home-brewed.  And 
madam  there,"  pursued  the  happy  old  man, 
as  with  most  sincere  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  I  rose  to  depart,  "  madam,  there,  who 
looks  so  pleased  and  speaks  so  kindly,  may 
be  sure  of  her  mat.  I'm  a  'dustrious  man, 
thof  I  say  it  that  should  not  say  it ;  and  Bessy's 
a  'dustrious  s[irl ;  and,  in  my  mind,  there's  no- 
thing beats  'dustry  in  high  or  in  low." 

And,  with  this  axiom  from  the  old  mat- 
maker.  Dash  and  I  took  our  leave  of  four  as 
happy  people— for  by  this  time  Jem  had  joined 
the  party — as  could  well  be  found  under  the 
sun. 


HESTER. 

Amongst  the  most  prominent  of  the  Bel- 
ford  ians  who  figured  at  the  Wednesday  nigbt's 
club  at  the  King's  Arms,  was  a  certain  person- 
age, rather  broader  than  he  was  long,  who 
was  known  generally  through  the  town  by  the 
familiar  appellation  of  Nat  Kinlay.  By  call- 
ing, Nat 

"  WaB«— ooold  he  help  it  ?— •  ipecial  attorney ;" 

by  habit  and  inclination,  a  thorough  good  fel- 


low— splayed  the  best  rubber,  san^  the  best 
song,  told  the  best  story,  made  the  best  punch 
— and  drank  the  most  of  it  when  made,  of  any 
man  in  Belford.  Besides  these  accomplijh- 
ments,  he  was  eminently  agreeable  to  men  of 
all  ranks ;  had  a  pleasant  word  for  everybody ; 
was  friendly  with  the  rich,  generous  to  the 
poor,  never  out  of  spirits,  never  out  of  htimour, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  quips  and  cranks  in  which 
he  delighted,  never  too  clever  for  his  company ; 
the  most  popular  person  in  the  place  was,  b^ 
yond  all  aoubt,  Nat  Kinlay. 

In  spite,  however,  of  his  universal  populari- 
ty, and  of  a  gentle  tendency  to  overrate  his 
colloGuial  talents,  no  attorney  in  the  town  had 
so  little  employment.  His  merits  made  a<Tainst 
him  in  his  profession  almost  as  strongly  as 
his  faults:  frank,  liberal,  open-hearted,  and 
indulgent,  as  well  as  thoughtless,  careless, 
daring,  and  idle ;  a  despiser  of  worldly  wis- 
dom, a  hater  of  oppression,  and  a  reconciler  of 
strife — ^he  was  about  the  last  person  to  whom 
the  crafty,  the  overbearing,  or  the  litigious, 
would  resort  for  aid  or  counsel.  The  prudent 
were  repelled  by  his  heedlessness  and  pnv 
crastinatton,  and  the  timid  alarmed  at  his 
levity ;  so  that  the  circumstance  which  be  told 
as  a  good  joke  at  the  club,  of  a  spider  having 
spun  a  web  over  the  lock  of  his  omee-door  (as 
over  the  poor-box  in  Hogarth's  famous  pic- 
tured was  no  uncommon  occurrence  ai  bis 
residence.  Except  by  a  few  of  the  pooreiet 
and  wildest  of  his  boon  companions,—- penni- 
less clients,  who  lived  at  his  table  all  the 
while  their  suits  were  pending,  and  took  care 
to  disappear  just  before  their  cause  was  lost,  | 
— ^the  mysterious  looking  brass  knob,  with 
**  OrriCE-BsLL"  underneath  it,  at  Mr.  Kinlay's 
excellent  house  in  Queen-street,  remained  us- 
rung  from  term  to  term. 

Startling  as  such  a  circumstance  would  have 
seemed  to  most  professional  men,  it  was  long 
before  this  total  absence  of  profitable  employ- 
ment made  the  slightest  impression  on  Nat 
Kinlay.  The  son  of  an  affluent  tradesman  in 
a  distant  county,  he  had  been  articled  to  a 
solicitor,  rather  as  a  step  in  station,  an  advance 
towards  gentili^,  than  with  any  view  to  the 
money-making  facilities  of  that  lucrative  call- 
in?.  His  father,  judging  from  his  own  frugal 
habits,  thought  that  Nat,  the  only  chud 
amonffst  a  large  family  of  wealthy  brothers, 
would  have  money  enough,  without  making 
himself  a  slave  to  the  law;  and  when  Uie 
early  death  of  his  parents  put  him  to  posses- 
sion of  thirty  thousand  pounds  lawful  money 
of  Great  Britain,  besides  the  great  draper's 
shop  in  the  little  town  of  Cranley  whece  that 
money  had  been  accumulated, — to  say  nothing 
of  the  stock  and  good-will,  and  divers  mee- 
suages  and  tenements,  gardens  and  erofUi  in 
and  about  the  aforesaid  town— -Nat  waa  most 
decidedly  of  the  same  opinion. 

But,  extravagant  in  every  sense  of  the  wotd, 
luxurious  in  his  habits,  prodigal  in  hie  geiie> 
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Tosicj,  expensive  in  liis  tastes,  easy  and  nneal- 
eulating  as  a  child,  the  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
between  buildinj^  and  driving,  and  card-play- 
ing and  ^ood*relIowship—^for  sporting  he  was 
too  unwieldy  and  too  idle,  or  that  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  added  to  the  catalogue 
of  the  spendthrift's  sins,^  the  thirty  thousand 
pounds  melted  away  Uxe  snow  in  the  sun- 
shine ;  the  produce  of  the  shop,  gardens,  crofts, 
messuages,  and  tenements— even  the  ikumble 
dwelling  in  which  his  father  had  been  born, 
and  his  grandfather  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  family  prosperity  in  the  humble  vocation 
of  a  tailor,-^isappeared  with  equal  rapiditj; 
and  Nat  Kinlay  was  on  the  very  verge  of  rum, 
when  the  death  of  a  rich  uncle  relieved  him 
from  his  difficulties,  and  enabled  him  to  re- 
commence his  career  of  dissipation. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  his  funds  were 
again  nearly  exhausted,  and  again  he  was  re- 
lieved by  the  bequest  of  a  doting  aunt,  whom 
two  of  her  brothers,  indignant  at  the  hope  of 
the  house,  had  made  their  heiress;  and  the 
only  lesson  that  her  dutiful  nephew  drew  from 
this  second  and  near  approach  of  poverty,  was 
a  vague  confidence  in  his  own  ?ood  fortune, 
and  that  callousness  to  a  particular  danger 
which  is  the  result  of  repeated  escape  from 
the  same  sort  of  peril.  Good  advice,  which, 
of  all  valuable  commodities,  is  the  one  most 
frequently  wasted,  was  particularly  thrown 
away  in  nis  case ;  he  trusted  in  his  lucky  star 
— Napoleon  himself  not  more  implicitly — and 
replied  to  his  friendly  advisers  only  by  a  know- 
I  ing  wink,  a  good-humoured  nod,  and  a  scrap 
of  some  gay  Anacreontic : 

"  Pleaied  let  ua  trifle  life  away. 
And  think  of  care  when  we  grow  old,*' 

might  have  been  his  motto. 

This  faith  in  his  peculiar  good  fortune  was 
not  diminished  in  his  own  eyes,  or  in  those  of 
his  flatterers,  when,  just  as  Aunt  Dorothy's 
tens  of  thousands  were  going  where  so  many 
tens  of  thousands  had  gone  before,  Nat  had 
the  happiness  to  secure  Uie  affections  of  a  very 
amiable  woman  of  considerable  fortune,  and 
far  greater  expectations,  since  she  was  the  pre- 
sumptive heiress  of  her  mother's  brother^  with 
whom  she  had  resided  during  the  greater  part 
of  her  life,  and  who  was  a  man  of  ancient 
family  and  large  landed  property  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

He,  it  is  true,  opposed  the  match  as  violent- 
ly as  a  man  well  could  do.  His  partialities 
and  his  prejudices  were  eqnally  against  such 
a  connexion.  His  aflfection  for  bis  niece  made 
him  dread  the  misery  which  must  follow  a 
anion  with  a  confirmed  spendthrift;  and  his 
own  personal  habits  rendered  him  exceedingly 
averse  to  parting  with  one  who  had  been  for 
so  many  years  his  principal  companion  and 
friend.  That  a  young  woman  educated  by  him 
in  a  stately  retirement,  immured  amidst  the 
sptcodid  solitude  of  Cranley  Park  in  the  pur- 


suits of  art  and  of  literature,  should  **  abase 
her  eyes"  on  a  low-born  and  unlettered  pro- 
digal many  years  older  than  herself,  without 
even  the  attraction  of  personal  graces ;  that 
Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  the  steadiest  of  the 
steady,  the  gravest  of  the  grave,  demure  and 
pensive  as  a  nun,  should  be  in  love  with  Nat 
Kinlay,— seemed  to  her  uncle  not  merely 
monstrous,  but  impossible. 

Such,  however,  was  the  case.  And,  perhaps, 
many  of  the  striking  discrepancies  that  existed 
between  them  in  character  and  situation  tend- 
ed to  foster  their  mutual  affection  rather  than 
to  check  its  growth.  To  Nat,  little  accustom- 
ed to  the  best  female  society,  the  gentle  re- 
serve and  quiet  elegance  of  Elizabeth,  accident- 
ally thrown  in  his  way  at  the  house  of  a  neigh- 
bouring gentleman,  proved  infinitely  more  cap- 
tivating than  the  mere  girlish  prettiness,  or  the 
showy  dashing  vulgar  style  of  beauty,  with 

which  he  was  familiar;  whilst  she Oh! 

have  we  not  all  seen  some  sage  and  sedate 
damsel  of  six-and-twenty— «taid,  demure,  and 
coy,  as  the  prude  of  Pope's  and  Gibber's  days 
—carried  off  her  feet  by  the  mere  charm  of'^a 
buoyant,  merry,  light-hearted  rattle,  thought- 
less, generous,  and  good-natured  t  Alas !  the 
tale  is  common.  And  the  want  of  good  looks 
in  the  hero  of  the  present  story  (though  his 
head  was  good,  ana  his  figure  at  four  or  five- 
and-thirty  was  by  no  means  so  unsightly  as 
it  af^rwards  became,}  was  amply  compen- 
sated by  manners  so  agreeable,  and  a  kind- 
ness so  real,  that  personal  beauty  seemed  as 
nothing  in  the  comparison.  There  was  a  spice 
of  romance  in  the  affair  too, — a  horse  that  had 
run  away,  and  had  been  stopped  by  the  courage 
and  address  of  the  gentleman ;  so  poor  Eliza- 
beth said,  and  thought,  that  he  had  saved  her 
life.  Could  she  do  less  than  devote  that  life 
to  his  happiness  1  And  when  he  vowed  that, 
with  her  for  his  companion  and  guide,  he 
should  never  go  astray  again,  could  she  do  less 
than  believe  him  1 

Accordingly  the  lady  being  of  age,  her  pa- 
rents dead,  and  her  own  fortune  absolutely  in 
her  power,  they  were  married,  with  no  other 
drawback  to  her  happiness  than  the  total  and 
solemn  renunciation  of  the  kind  uncle  who 
had  been  to  her  as  a  parent  Nat  indeed,  with 
his  usual  sanguine  spirit,  made  sure  of  his  re- 
lenting; but  Elizabeth,  better  acuuainted  with 
the  determined  and  somewhat  stuobom  temper 
which  they  had  to  encounter,  felt  a  sad  fore- 
boding that  the  separation  was  final.  She 
soon,  however,  forgot  this  evil  in  the  bustle 
and  excitement  of  the  wedding  excursion,  and 
in  the  total  alteration  of  scene  and  of  habits 
which  ensued  upon  their  settling  down  into 
married  life. 

One  of  the  few  stipulations  which  his  fair 
bride  had  made  was,  that  Nat  should  change 
his  residence  and  resume  his  profession.  Ac- 
cordingly he  bought  the  house  and  business 
of  old  John  Grove,  one  of  the  most  thriving 
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pncUtioiiere  that  ever  laid  down  the  law  in  Bel- 
ford,  and  soon  became  an  eminent  and  popular 
denizen  of  the  good  town,  where  he  passed 
his  time  mach  to  his  satisfaction,  in  fomishingr 
and  altering  his  already  excellent  honse,  throw- 
ing out  bow-windows,  stick inff  up  Terandas, 
adding  to  the  coach-houses  and  stables,  erect- 
ing a  conservatory,  and  building  a  garden-wall. 
He  took  a  pasture  farm  about  half-a-mile  off, 
stocked  it  with  cattle,  built  a  fancy  dairy,  and 
bought  a  flock. 

These  were  his  graver  extravagances,  his 
business  way  of  spending  money.  Society, 
or  rather  perhaps  company  in  all  varieties  and 
degrees,  formed  his  gayer  mode  of  outlay. 
Parties  at  home  and  parties  abroad,  club-din- 
ners and  tavern-80ppers,<— meetings  of  all 
sorts  and  degrees,  so  that  they  ended  in  cards 
and  jollity,  from  the  patrician  reunions  of  the 
hunt,  to  which  his  good  songs,  and  good  sto- 
ries, and  good-humour  gained  him  admittance, 
down  to  the  pigeon-shooting  matches  at  the 
Rose  and  Crown,  of  which  he  was  the  idolr— 
wine  and  billiards,  whist  and  punch,— divided 
his  days  and  nights  amongst  them ;  and  poor 
Elisabeth  soon  found  how  truly  her  uncle  had 
prophesied  when  he  had  told  her,  that  to  mar- 
ry Nat  Kinky  was  to  give  herself  to  present 
care  and  future  penury.  She  did  not  cease  to 
love  him;  perhaps  she  would  have  suffered 
less  if  she  had.  Selfish,  utterly  and  basely 
selfish,  as  he  was  in  pursuing  his  own  ignoble 
pleasures  at  the  expense  of  his  wife*s  happi- 
ness, there  was  still  that  about  him  which  it 
was  impossible  to  dislike— a,  sweet  and  merry 
temper,  a  constant  kindness  of  look  and  of 
word,  and  a  never-failing  attention  to  procure 
everything  which  he  even  fancied  could  give 
her  pleasure;  so  that  Elizabeth,  who,  con- 
scientiously refraining  from  every  sort  of  per- 
sonal expense,  took  care  never  to  express  the 
desires  which  he  would  be  so  sure  to  have 

f  ratified,  often  wondered  how  he  could  have 
ivined  her  wishes  and  her  tastes.    No  wo- 
man could  dislike  such  a  husband. 

They  had  no  child ;  but  after  they  had  been 
two  or  three  years  married,  a  beautiful  little 
girl,  about  four  years  old,  fair  as  alabaster, 
with  shining  ringlets  of  the  texture  and  colour 
of  undyed  silk,  made  her  appearance  in  Queen- 
street.  They  called  her  Hester;  and  Mrs. 
K inlay  said  to  those  of  her  acquaintance 
whom  she  thought  entitled  to  an  explanation, 
that  the  child  was  an  orphan  whom  Mr.  Kin- 
lay  had  permitted  her  to  adopt.  It  was  ob- 
served that,  once  when  she  had  made  this  de-. 
daration  before  him,  the  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes,  and  he  caught  up  the  little  girl  in  seem- 
ing play,  and  buried  his  face  in  her  silky  curls 
to  conceal  his  emotion.  One  or  two  of  his 
old  Cranley  friends  remembered,  too,  a  vague 
story  concerning  a  pretty  country-girl  in  that 
neighbourhood.  She  had  died— and  some  had 
said  that  she  had  died  in  childbed,  about  four 
years  before ;  and  her  name  had  been.  Hetty. 


Be  that  as  it  mi^ht,  the  little  Hester  vras 
firmly  established  m  the  house,  the  darling  of  j 
the  gay  and  jovial  master,  and  perhaps  even  | 
more  decidedly  the  comfort  of  bis  mild  and  ' 
pensive  wife. 

Time  wore  on;  Hester  was  seven,  eiglit, 
nine  years  old,  and  this,  the  fourth  fortuive 
that  he  had  spent,  began  to  wax  low.     Eliza- 
beth's prudence  had  somewhat  retarded  the 
evil  day,  but  poverty  was  fast  approaching ; 
and,  with  all  his  confidence  in  his  own  gnod 
fortune,  and  in  her  uncle's  relenting,  even  Nat 
began  to  be  conscious  of  his  situation.     Of, 
the  forgiveness  of  her  rich  relation,  indeed, 
she  weU  knew  that  there  was  no  hope.     Bad 
news  seldom  fails  to  reach  those  roost  inte- 
rested ;   and  she  had  heard  from  authority  j 
which  she  could  not  doubt,  that  the  adoption 
of  Hester  had  annihilated  all  chance  of  par- 
don.   Severely  strict  in  his  own  morals,  the 
bringing  home  that  motheriess  innocent  seem- 
ed in  his  eyes  a  dereliction  of  feminine  dig- 
nity, of  wifely  delicacy,— .an  encourageineut ' 
of  libertinism  and  vice,  which  nothing  could  - 
induce  him  to  tolerate.    He  was  inexorable ; 
and  Elizabeth,  determined  not  to  abandon  the 
helpless  child,  loved  her  the  better  for  the  in- ! 
justice  of  which  she  was  the  object.  i 

In  herself,  Hester  was  singularly  interest-  j 
ing.    Surrounded  by  comforts  and  luxuries,' 
and  the  object  of  constant  and  affectionate  at>  | 
tention  from  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kinlay,  there  j 
was  about  her  a  touch  of  though tfulness  and  ; 
melancholy,  a  mild  and  gentle  pensivenes*, 
not  a  little  striking  in  so  young  a  eirl.     Nat, 
when  at  home,  spent  more  than  half  his  time 
in  playing  with  and  caressing  her;  but  his  I 
jokes,  usually  so  exhilarating,  &iled  to  enliven ' 
Hester :  she  smiled  at  them  indeed,  or  rather . 
she  smiled  at  him  with  fond  and  innooeot: 
gratitude;  but  no  one  ever  rsmemberod  to' 
have  heard  her  laugh ;  and  to  read,  or  rather  ^ 
devour,  in  the  room  which  she  was  permitted  | 
to  call  hers,  whatever  books  she  could  come 
by,  or  to  wander  in  the  extensive  and  highly- 
cultivated  garden  with  a  beautiful  I^ian  grey- 
hound belonging  to  Mn.  Kinlay,  or  to  ramble  j 
with  the  same  graceful  companion  throneh  the ! 
picturesque  fields  of  the  Dairy  Farm,  fonned 
the  lonely  child's  dearest  amusements.    MTiie- 
ther  this  unusual  sadness  proceeded  from  her  I 
being  so  entirely  without  companions  of  her ; 
own  age,  or  was  caught  unconsciously  from ! 
Mrs.  Kinlay's  evident  depression,  and  from  I 
an  intuitive  perception,  belonging  to  children  | 
of  quick  feeling,  that  beneath  an  outer  Wiow 
of  gaiety  all  was  not  going  well^^ir  whether 
it  were  a  mere  accident  of  temperament,  none 
could  ascertain.   Perhaps  each  of  these  cavsee 
might  combine  to  form  a  manner  most  ttnosual  { 
at  her  age ;  a  manner  so  tender,  so  gentle^  so 
diffident,  so  full  of  pleading  sweetness,  th^t 
it  added  incalculably  to  the  effect  of  her  soA 
and  delicate  beauty.    Her  look  seemed  to  Im- 
plore at  once  for  love  and  forpily;  and  hv4 
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must   hare  been  the  heart  that  could  TBsiat 
such  an  appeal. 

Bvery  day  incrsaaed  Heater'a  sadness  and 
Mrs.  Kinlay^e  depieaaion;  bat  the  recfcleaa 
^iety  of  the  master  of  the  house  suffered  no 
diminution.  It  had,  however,  chang^ed  its 
character.  The  bnoyancy  and  light-hearted- 
ness  had  vaniahed ;  even  the  confidence  in  hia 
inalienable  good  fortune  was  sensibly  lessened 
—it  was  not,  however,  gone.  No  longer  est- 
peeling  a  pardon  from  his  wife's  offended 
Kinsman,  and  not  yet  hardened  enough  to 
wish,  or  at  least  to  confess  to  himself  in  the 
face  of  bis  own  conscience  that  he  wished, 
for  his  death,  he  nevertheless  allowed  himself 
(so  do  we  cheat  our  own  souls)  to  think  that, 
if  he  should  die,  either  without  a  will,  or  with 
a  will  drawn  up  in  a  relenting  mood,  all  would 
again  go  right,  and  he  be  once  more  prosper- 
ous and  happy)  and,  this  train  of  ideas  once 
admitted,  he  soon  began  to  regard  as  a  oer* 
tainty  the  speedy  death  of  a  temperate  and 
bale  man  of  sixty,  and  the  eventual  softening 
of  one  of  the  most  stem  and  stubborn  hearts 
that  ever  beat  in  a  human  bosom.  His  own 
relations  had  forgiven  him : — ^why  should  not 
his  wife's  I  They  had  died  joat  as  the  money 
was  urgently  wanted  :— -why  should  not  he  ? 

He  was  not,  howevert  so  thoroughly  com- 
fortable in  this  faith  but  that  he  followed  the 
usual  ways  of  a  man  going  down  in  the  world, 
spending  more  prodigally  than  ever  to  conceal 
the  approach  of  poverty,  and  speculating  deep- 
ly and  madly  in  hopes  of  retrieving  his  broken 
fortunes.  He  played  higher  than  ever,  bought 
brood-mares  and  merino  flocks,  took  shares  in 
canals  and  joint-stock  companies ;  and  having 
in  his  prosperous  days  had  the  ill  fortune  to 
pick  up  at  a  country  broker's  a  dirty,  dingy 
landscape^  which  when  eleaned  turned  out  to 
be  a  Both,  (ever  since  which  unlucky  moment 
he  had  fancied  himself  a  connoisseur,)  he  fiMed 
Ms  house  with  all  the  rubbish  to  be  picked  up 
in  such  leceptaclea  of  trash,  whether  in  town 
or  country, — Raphaels  from  Swallow-street, 
and  Claudes  from  the  Minories. 

These  meaaures  had  at  least  the  effect  of 
shortening  the  grievous  misery  of  suspense 
without  hone,  the  lingering  agony  of  waiting 
lor  ruin.  Almost  as  soon  as  poor  Nat  knew 
the  fact  himself — perhaps  even  before — his 
creditors  discovered  that  he  was  penniless, 
^nd  that  his  debts  far  exceeded  his  assets ;  a 
doehet  was  struck,  assignees  appointed,  the 
whole  property  given  up,  (for  Mrs.  Kinlay,  in 
her  imprudent  and  hasty  marriage,  had  neg- 
lected the  precaution  of  having  even  a  part  of 
ber  own  money  settled  upon  herself,)  and  the 
destitute  family  removed  to  London.  Only 
A  month  before,  Joliet,  the  graceful  Italian 
RTcyhoand,  had  died,  and  Hester  had  grieved 
(to  older  and  wiser  persons  than  Heater  do 
peve)  over  the  loss  of  her  pretty  favourite; 
Dut  now,  as  for  the  last  time  she  paced  moum- 
^^ly^hose  gardeo-walks  where  Juliet  had  so 
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of^  gambolled  at  her  side,  and  aat  for  the 
last  time  on  the  soft  turf  under  the  great  mul- 
berry-tree where  they  had  so  often  played  to- 
gether, ahe  felt  that  Juliet,  Iving  peacefully  in 
her  quiet  grave  amidst  a  bed  of  the  pure  and 
fragrant  rose  unique,  had  escaped  a  great  evil, 
and  that,  if  it  pleased  God,  she  could  be  con- 
tent to  die  too. 

Still  more  did  that  feeling  grow  upon  her 
on  their  removal  to  a  dark  and  paltry  lodging 
in  a  dreary  suburb  of  that  metropolis  where 
every  rank  and  degree,  from  the  most  wretch- 
ed penury  to  the  most  splendid  affluence,  finds 
its  appropriate  home.  A  wretched  home  was 
theirs ;— small  without  comfort,  noisy  without 
cheerfulness,  wanting  even  the  charm  of  clean- 
liness or  the  solace  of  hope.  Nat's  spirit 
sank  under  the  trial.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
he  viewed  before  his  eyes,  he  felt  in  his  very 
heart'a  core,  the  miserable  end  of  a  life  of 
pleasure;  and,  when  he  looked  around  him 
and  saw  the  two  beinga  whom  he  loved  best 
on  earth  involved  in  the  irremediable  conse- 
quences of  his  extravagance ;  condemned,  for 
his  fault,  to  sordid  drudgery  and  squalid  want; 
punished,  not  merely  in  his  own  self-indulgent 
and  luxurious  habits,  but  in  his  fondest  and 
purestaffections,— his  mind  and  body  gave  way 
under  the  shock ;  ho  was  seized  with  a  dan- 
gerous illneaa,  and,  after  lying  for  many  weeka 
at  the  point  of  death,  arose,  weak  as  an  infant, 
to  suffer  the  pains  and  penalties  of  a  premature 
old  age,  and  that  worst  penalty  of  all — the 
will  but  not  the  power  of  exertion !  Oh,  if 
he  could  but  have  called  back  one  year  of 
Wasted  strength,  of  abused  intellect!  The 
wish  was  fruitless,  in  a  worldly  aense;  but 
his  excellent  wife  wept  teara  of  joy  and  sor- 
row over  the  sincwe  though  tardy  expiation. 

She  had  again  written  -to  her  uncle,  and  had 
received  a  harah  and  brief  reply :— '*  Leave 
the  husband  who  ia  unworthy  of  you,  and  the 
child— his  child — whom  his  influence  pre^ 
vailed  on  you  to  adopt,  and  I  consent  to  r» 
ceive  you  to  my  heart  and  my  dwelling ;  but. 
never  whilst  you  cling  with  a  fond  preference 
to  these  degrading  connexions— never,  even  il 
one  should  die,  until  you  abandon  both,  will  1 
assist  you  as  a  friend,  or  own  you  as  a  kina 
woman.*' 

Mrs.  Kinlay  felt  thia  letter  to  be  final,  and 
applied  no  more.  Indeed,  had  she  wished  to 
addreas  the  obdurate  writer,  she  knew  not 
where  to  direct  to  him;  for  she  ascertained 
from  an  old  friend  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cranley  that,  a  few  weeka  after  the  date  of 
this  letter,  he  left  his  beautiful  residence,  the 
seat  of  the  family  for  many  generations,-— that 
the  house  was  shut  up,  the  servants  discharged, 
and  nothing  known  of  the  master  beyond  a 
vague  report  that  he  was  gone  abroad. 

That  hope  over,  they  addressed  themselves 
to  the  task  of  earning  a  humble  living,  and 
were  fortunate  enough  to  find  an  old  friend,  a 
aolieitor  of  great  practiee  and  high  character,- 
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who,  althoogh  he  had  of  late  years  shonned 
the  prosperous  prodigal,  was  most  ready  to 
assist  the  needy  and  repentant  one.  Nat, 
always  oaick,  adroit,  and  neat-handed,  bad 
been  in  his  yooth  a  skilful  engrosser;  and 
Mr.  Osborne,  finding  on  trial  that  he  could 
depend  upon  him,  not  only  emploved  him  in 
his  office  when  his  failing  health  allowed  him 
to  leave  the  house,  but  trusted  him  with  deeds 
to  take  home,  in  the  completion  and  sometimes 
the  entire  execution  of  which  Mrs.  Kinlay, 
applying  herself  to  master  the  difficulties  of 
the  art,  proved  a  most  able  and  willing  assist- 
ant. Hester,  too,  helped  them  and  waited  on 
them  to  the  extent  of  her  little  power ;  and, 
once  plunged  into  the  healthful  tide  of  virtu- 
ous industry  and  active  exertion,  the  impover* 
ished  family  found  their  sufferings  greatly 
diminished.  Even  poor  Nat,  af£r  a  hard 
day*8  scrivening,  felt  his  mind  lightened  and 
his  conscience  soothed.  But  this  was  a  solace 
that  become  more  and  more  rare ;  the  attacks 
of  disease  pressed  on  him  with  increasing  fre- 
quency and  added  severity,  and  Mrs.  Kinlay 
and  Hester  were  the  chief  bread-winners  of 
the  family. 

In  the  meanwhile,  all  their  property  at  Bel- 
ford  had  been  disposed  of,— plate,  china,  lin- 
en, the  superb  collection  of  greenhouse  and 
hot-bouse  plants,  the  trumpery  pictures  and 
the  handsome  furniture;  and,  persons  not 
otherwise  unfeeling,  had  committed  the  com- 
mon but  unfeeling  act  of  crowding  emulously 
to  the  sale,  and  talking  quietly  over  the  ruin 
of  the  acquaintance  whom,  not  a  month  be- 
fore, they  had  visited  and  liked,— for  not  to 
like  Mrs.  Kinlay,  under  all  the  disadvantage 
of  low  spirits,  was  impossible.  Even  the 
dairy-house,  with  its  pretty  garniture  of  old 
china  and  Dutch  tiles,  was  dismantled  and 
sold  off;  a  dividend  was  paid  on  the  debts, 
and  every  trace  of  poor  Nat  was  swept  away 
from  Belford ;  the  house  where  he  had  resided, 
which  had  hung  longest  on  hand,  as  being 
almost  too  expensive  a  residence  for  a  town, 
having  at  last  found  a  purchaser,  who,  if  out- 
ward indications  mignt  be  trusted,  was  as 
different  as  possible  from  its  late  jovial  but 
unthrifty  proprietor. 

The  new  occupant,  who  took  possession  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  and  retired  immedi- 
ately to  the  back  drawing-room,  which  had 
been  fitted  up  for  his  reception,  kept  himself 
so  close  within  his  citadel,  the  garden  and  the 
apartments  looking  into  it,  (the  shatters  of  the 
front  windows  not  being  even  opened,)  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Queen-street,  especially 
our  friend  Mrs.  Colby,  who  lodged  in  one  of 
a  row  of  small  houses  nearly  opposite,  and 
kept  a  pretty  keen  look-out  on  her  neighbours, 
particularly  on  a  fresh  arrival,  began  to  think 
that  they  had  been  misinformed  as  to  the  sale 
of  the  house,  and  that  a  cross-looking  old 
woman,  and  a  strong  homely  country-girl  who 
seemed  to  officiate  under  her  as  a  drudge,  and 


might  be  seea  every  morning  upon  her  knees 
scrubbing  the  steps  before  the  door,  (tbow 
steps  which  no  foot  ever  defiled !)  were  merely 
put  in  by  the  assigneea  to  take  care  of  the 
premises.  Influenced  by  these  suspicioos, 
Mrs.  Colby,  who  felt  at  once  defrauded  sDd 
affronted  by  not  being  able  to  answer  the  o^tft- 
ral  questions  respecting  her  opposite  neigh- 
hour,  and  not  even  knowing  whether  she  had 
an  opposite  neighbour  or  not,  took  an  oppoc- 
tunity  one  fine  morning,  when  both  the  youo; 
and  the  old  woman  were  at  the  door,  the  one 
at  her  usual  scrubbery,  the  other  taking  in 
some  btttcher*s  meat,  to  inquire  if  their  mas* 
ter  were  arrived.  The  poor  lady  took  nothtoe 
by  her  motion ;  the  Cinderella-looking  maid 
was  stupid,  and  cried  Anan !  the  ciooe  was 
surly,  and  banged  the  door  in  her  face.  No 
inquiry  ever  appeared  more  completely  baffled ; 
and  yet  Mrs.  Colby  had  pretty  nearly  satisfied 
herself  as  to  the  ostensible  object  of  her  qoes- 
tion,  (t.  c  whether  the  purchaser  ware  arrived,) 
having  caught  a  glimpse  in  the  tray  four  friend 
Stephen  Lane  used  to  say  that  Mrs.  Colby 
could  see  through  a  deal  board)  of  some  ontne 
rump-steaks  and  a  quarter  of  house-lamb, 
viands  usually  reserved  for  a  master's  table; 
and  having  also  discerned,  standing  a  little 
back  in  the  passage,  as  if  cogitating  thaquM- 
tioa  » Shall  I  barkl*  a  beautiful  Italian  grey* 
hound,  so  closely  resembling  the  deeetted 
Juliet,  who  had  been  of  Mrs.  Colby's  ac* 
quaintance,  that  if  such  a  thing  as  the  gkoat 
of  a  dog  had  been  ever  heard  of,  and  that 
shrewd  and  unimaginative  lady  had  been  a 
believer  in  the  unprofitable  mysteries  of  tb« 
Gothic  superstition,  the  light  and  graceful 
little  animal  might  have  passed  for  an  app*^ 
rition. 

A  week,  nay  a  month  passed  away«  sod 
still  Mrs.  Colby,  although  keeping  coostsst , 
watch,  had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  see ; 
the  stranger.    It  would  almost  seem  that  he  i 
had  returned  her  compliment,  and  kepi  vAtch  ■ 
over  her  goings  and  comings  likewise;  for 
twice  at  least,  as  she  had  the  mortifir^on  to 
hear,  he  had  gone  out  during  the  short  tine 
that  she  had  l^n  off  guard ;  onoe,  ^Mii*^ 
peered,  to  visit  the  nursery-garden,  fresh  slow 
the  hothouses  and  greenhouses*  aad  hire  suit- 
able gardeners ;  the  second  time»  to  excbso^e 
his  roomy  and  excellently  situated  pew  io  St. 
Stephen's  church,  (in  the  fitting  up  of  which 
poor  Nat  had  spent  much  money,)  for  ssidvJ 
niche  in  an  obscure  nook,  which  had  nossrth- 
ly  recommendation  but  that  of  being  clos^  to 
a  side-door  at  which  the  occupant  awht  go 
out  or  come  in  without  observation^  and  beiA| 
80  placed  that  it  could  be  surmooiiisd  by  ^ 
brass  rod  and  a  green  curtain  without  caitfti*^ 
annoyance  or  inconvenience  to  any  one.    , 

This  last  circumstance  gave  an  iaM^<  <'^ 
his  character  which  every  subsequent  iodio^ 
tion  strengthened  and  confirmed.  Tbs  >**^ 
was  evidently  that  plaot  of  Koglish  gnivUi 
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called  no  oddity.  He  neither  Teceived  nor 
returned  vi8its»  made  no  acquaintance  and 
seemed  to  have  no  associate  in  the  world  be- 
sides bis  cross  housekeeper  and  his  beantiful ' 
dog.  Gradually  he  fell  into  the  habit  of  go- 
in^r  into  the  streets,  and  entering  the  shops  to 
which  business  called  him;  and  then  it  was 
seen  that  he  was  a  tail,  erect,  elderlv  gentle- 
man, mnscuiar  and  well  proportioned,  with  a 
fine  iotcllectaal  head,  bald  on  the  crown  and 
forehead,  and  surrounded  by  short  curly  dark 
hair  scarcely  touched  with  grey,  a  firm  intel- 
ligent countenance,  and  a  general  air  of  care- 
less gentility — ^the  air  of  one  too  sure  of  his 
station  to  take  anything  like  trouble  in  its 
assertion. 

Afler  a  time  he  began  to  haunt  the  book- 
sellers' shops,  and  showed  himself  a  man  well 
acquainted  not  only  with  literature,  but  with 
bibliography,^^  hunter  after  choice  editions, 
and  a  dear  lorer  of  that  perhaps  not  very  ex- 
tensive class  of  scarce  works  which  are  val- 
uable for  other  qualities  besides  their  scarcity. 
In  the  old  English  drama  particularly,  and  old 
ballads  and  romances  in  all  languages,  he  was 
curious;  and  his  library  would  have  formed 
aa  good  a  subject  for  a  grand  incremation,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Cnrate  and  Barber,  as  that 
of  Don  Quixote  himself,  whom  he  also  emu- 
lated in  the  liberality  of  his  orders  and  his 
total  regardlessness  of  expense. 

Another  of  his  haunts  was  the  shop  of  an 
intelligent  printseller  in  the  town,  whom  he 
employed  in  burnishing  the  frames  and  assist- 
ing him  to  hang  a  small  but  splendid  collec- 
tion of  the  finest  Italian  masters,— such  pic- 
tares  as  it  was  sin  and  shame  to  shut  up  with- 
in doors  more  rigidly  barred  than  those  of  a 
prison,  inasmuch  as  none  could  find  entrance; 
and  such  as  collectors — ^who,  even  the  most 
tasteful,  often  find  the  pleasure  their  pictures 
aiTord  to  their  own  eyes  not  a  little  enhanced 
by  their  value  in  the  eyes  of  others-^aie  gen- 
erally ready  enough  to  display. 

From  the  report  made  by  the  printseller  of 
these  magnificent  paintings,  and  of  the  rich- 
ness and  tastefulness  of  the  furniture,  together 
with  his  large  orders  and  punctual  payments 
amongst  the  different  tradespeople  of  the  town, 
a  stronff  and  probably  exaggerated  notion  of 
the  recluse's  great  wealth  began  to  prerail 
amongst  the  genteel— that  is  to  say,  the  idle 
circles  of  Bel  ford,  to  whom,  in  the  absence  of 
individual  occupation,  anything  in  the  shape 
of  mystery  and  news  proved  a  welcome  re- 
source from  the  sameness  and  ermui  of  their 
general  condition.  During  six  months  that 
he  had  been  in  the  place,  nothing  more  had 
been  known  of  him  than  that  his  newspapers 
came  addressed  to  Oliver  Carlton,  Esq.  Be- 
yond that,  not  a  tittle  of  intelligence  had  Mrs. 
Colby  been  able  to  extract  from  the  postman. 
He  could  not  even  tell  her  what  the  papers 
wave ;  and  she  felt  that  it  would  somewhat 
have  mitigated  the  leTer  of  enriosity  to  know 


whether  Mr.  Carlton  (if  Carlton  were  indeed 
his  name*->if  he  were  not  rather  some  illus- 
trious incognito,)  amused  his  solitude  by  the 
perusal  of  the  Times  or  the  Chronicle,  the 
Standard  or  the  Courier.  Then  she  could  at 
least  have  guessed  at  his  politics,  have  learnt 
to  think  of  him  as  Whig  or  Tory.  Now  he 
was  worse  than  the  Veiled  Prophet— the  most 
provoking  puzzle  in  existence ! 

This  feelin?  was  shared  in  no  small  degree 
by  our  friend  King  Harwood ;  for  if  curiosity 
oyer  were  a  female  monopoly,  (which,  by  the 
by,  1  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  admit- 
ting,) that  time  has  long  since  passed  away, 
and  this  identical  personage,  Mr.  King  Har- 
wood, was  in  himself  a  bright  example  of  a 
man  possessing  as  much  inquisitiveness  and 
impertinent  curiosity  as  all  the  sex  put  to- 
gether. He  it  was  who  proposed  to  Mrs. 
Colby  to  storm  Mr.  Carlton's  castle  severally, 
and  see  whether  their  united  powers  or  obser- 
vation could  not  elicit  some  circumstance  that 
might  tend  to  elucidate / the  mystery;  and, 
after  some  hesitation,  Mrs.  Colby  consented ; 
she  being  armed  with  the  fair  pretence  of  cha- 
rity, as  one  of  the  lady  collectors  of  ,a  penny 
society;  whilst  King  had  proyided  himself 
with  a  letter  from  a  young  clergyman,  who 
was  standing  for  an  evening  lectureship  at  a 
public  institution  in  London,  and  had  requested 
Earl  Harwood  to  canyass  any  of  the  govern- 
ors with  whom  he  chanced  to  be  acquainted, 
enclosing  a  list  in  which  appeared  the  name 
of  Oliver  Carlton. 

Furnished  with  this  document,  our  friend 
the  beau  approached,  though  with  some  cau- 
tion, the  grand  object  of  his  curiosity — the 
Bluebeard  s  chamber  of  Queen  street.  The 
point  of  admission  had  been  regarded  by  both 
parties  as  a  question  of  considerable  difficulty, 
**  Not  at  home"  being  the  regular  answer  to 
all  visiters;  and  our  adyentorer  had  deter- 
mined  to  watch  Mr.  Carlton  home  to  dinner, 
and  walk  boldly  after  him  into  the  house ;  a 
plan  which  was  the  more  easily  accomplished, 
as  the  milkman,  happening  to  stop  at  the  door 
at  the  same  instant,  favoured  the  manoeuyre, 
by  engaging  the  attention  of  the  stupid  maid, 
who  answered  her  master's  knock.  What 
passed  between  them,  we  haye  no  business  to 
know.  Mr.  Harwood  would  not  tell,  and  Mr. 
Carlton  did  not;  (eyen  Mrs.  Colby's  ingenuity 
could  not  extract  more  from  the  crestfallen 
King,  than  that  the  interview  had  been  short 
and  decisive,)  indeed  having  been  watching 
him  from  her  window  with  Dr.  Fen  wick's 
stop-watch  in  her  hand,  she  knew  that  the 
time  which  elapsed  between  this  stealthy  en- 
trance and  his  rapid  exit  was  exactly  four 
minutes  and  forty-three  seconds,  and  that  Mr. 
Carlton  was  a  brute !  Upon  which  encourage- 
ment, Mrs.  Colby  forthwith  took  up  the  So- 
ciety's documents,  and  marched  over  the  way 
herself—curious,  perhaps,  to  know  what  sort 
of  brute  she  might  finil  him. 
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The  lady  was  admitted  without  difficulty^ 
and  found  herself,  with  a  facility  which  she 
bad  not  expeoted,  and  which  put  her  a  good 
deal  out  of  her  play*  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Carlton,  and  compelled  by  his  manner  to 
plunge  at  once  into  the  affairs  of  the  charity. 
"  A  penny  society  T*  exclaimed  her  host,  with 
an  expression  or  sarcasm  which  only  a  long 
habit  of  scorn  can  give  to  any  lips ;  *'  you 
come  for  a  penny  subscription  !  Afadam,  I 
have  just  haa  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  a  gen- 
tleman, who  is,  he  tells  me,  called  King — 
King,  doubtless,  of  the  Busybodies  1  Do  not 
compel  me  to  tell  a  lady  that  she  is  well  fitted 
to  be  their  Queen." 

And  Mrs.  Colby  found  it  convenient  to  take 
up  her  papers  and  march  off,  as  her  luckless 
predecessor  had  done  before  her. 

From  this  time  Mr.  Carlton  continued  inac- 
cessible and  unmolested,  holding  intercourse 
with  none  but  the  poor  of  the  place,  whom  he 
relieved  with  great  munificence  and  some  ca- 
price. He  was  evidently  a  man  of  fortune 
and  education ;  of  retired  and  studious  habits, 
of  very  good  principles,  and  very  bad  temper 
^soured  probably  by  some  domestic  calamity, 
for  it  is  our  English  way  to  quarrel  with  the 
whole  world  if  injured  by  one  individual); 
and  as  the  Belford  people  got  used  to  his 
oddities,  and  ceased  to  watch  his  comings  and 
goings,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  came  to  regard 
the  persons  amongst  whom  he  lived  no  more 
than  the  passing  and  unobservant  crowds  of 
London  or  Paris  —  those  mighty  streams  of 
human  life,  amongst  which  an  isolated  indi- 
vidual is  but  as  a  drop  of  water  in  a  great 
river,— his  dislike  to  bein^  seen  insensibly 
wore  away,  and  he  walked  in  and  out  of  his 
house  as  freely  and  quietly  as  his  neighbours. 

It  was  DOW  more  than  four  years  since  the 
Kinlays  had  left  Belford,  and  little  had  been 
heard  of  them  during  their  absence.  Poor 
Nat,  who,  at  his  height  of  popularity,  had 
won  only  the  undesirable  distinction  of  being 
liked,  but  not  esteemed  even  by  the  thought- 
less, whilst  by  the  sober-minded  he  was  uni- 
versally condemned,  had  been  succeeded  by 
another  '*good  fellow*'  amongst  the  parties 
which  he  frequented,  whose  newer  songs  and 
^sher  jokes  had  entirely  effaced  the  memory 
'^of  their  old  boon  companion — such  are  the 
friendships  of  men  of  pleasure  !-»whilst  his 
wife,  though  universally  respected,  had  shrunk 
so  completely  from  every  sort  of  intimacy, 
that,  amongst  her  many  acquaintances,  there 
was  not  one  who  lived  with  her  upon  more 
familiar  terms  than  is  implied  by  a  polite  in- 
terchange of  visits.  Well-wishers  she  had 
many,  friends  she  had  none ;  and  almost  the 
first  tidings  that  were  beard  of  her  in  Belford 
during  those  three  years  were,  that  she  had 
returned  there  a  widow ;  that  her  husband  had 
died  after  a  tedious  illness ;  and  that  she  her- 
self, in  a  state  of  failing  health  and  utter  po- 
verty, had  arrived  in  the  town,  aocoropamed 


only  by  Heetttr«  had  taken  a  waxaW  lodgiag 
nearly  opposite  her  own  old  boa«e«  «Dd  inieod- 
ed  to  support  herself  by  needlework. 

Why  she  chose  for  her  place  of  abode  a 
spot  so  well  calculated  to -revive  melancholy 
recollections,  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
principle  which  none  can  understandv  bat  all 
nave  felt,  that  endears  to  us  the  scene  of  past ' 
sufferings.    This  was  undoubtedly  her  chief  | 
reason ;  although  she  sometimes  said  to  her-  ■ 
self,  with  desperate  calmness,  **ThiB  is  my 
parish,  and  I  will  not  ^ive  the  overaeera  the ' 
trouble  of  removing  me  m  case  I  am  compelled 
to  apply  to  them."  Another  canae  for  ber  fix- 
ing in  Belford  might  be  foand  in  its  bemg  the 
residence  of  a  favourite  old  servant,  now  a 
respectable  mantuamaker  in  the  town,  who 
was  likely  to  be  useful  to  her  in  |»rocQnn|r' 
employment,  and  to  whom,  in  ease  of  her  own ' 
death,  she  could  entrust  the  child  of  her  pity  ■ 
and  her  love— her  own  dear  Hester. 

Through  this  attached  old  servant, — ^Whyi 
did  I  say  that  she  had  no  friend  in  Belford  ?— ! 
it  was  soon  made  known  to  the  ladiea  of  the ' 
place  that  Mrs.  Kinlay  declined  all  visitrogj 
and  all  assistance,  but  would  be  thankful  for ' 
employment  at  her  needle,  at  the  cnstonaary  ( 
rate  of  payment;  and  she  and  Heater  (ber 
zealous  and  most  efficient  assistant)  were  sotn  . 
in  full  occupation;  any  interval  in  the  supply ! 
of  plain-work  (always  so  precariona)  being , 
supplied  by  dresses  or  millinery,  to  begin  or 
to  finish,  from  the  shop  of  their  humble  but 
faithful  friend  Mrs.  Boyd. 

Hester,  for  whom  Mrs.  Kinlay  felt  that  she 
had  sacrificed  much,  and  whom  she  loved  all 
the  better  for  that  sacrifice,  was  a  most  sweet 
and  gentle  creature.    Tall  of  her  age--elender  j 
and  graceful,  though  rather  with  a  bending  • 
willowy  grace— than  the  erect  deportment  of 
the  dancing-school— with  a  profusion  of  enri- 1 
ing  hair  darkened  into  the  sof^  colour  of  the  \ 
ripe  hazel-nut,  a  skin  fair  and  polished  as  that ! 
or  the  garden-lily,  a  high  open  forehead,  a 
mild  grey  eye,  and  a  cheek  pale  until  she  | 
spoke  or  smiled,  and  then  glowing  with  the ! 
very  tint  of  the  maiden-blush-rose :  all  thia—  | 
and,  above  all  this,  that  smile  so  full  of  ten-| 
derness  and  sweetness,  and  that  timid  manner, ' 
and  that  low  and  pleading  voiecY  were  Irresist- 
ibly charming.    And  her  mind  was  as  ehann- 
ing  as  her  person.    Wholly  unaeoomplished, 
since  for  accomplishments  she  had  bad  no 
time,  she  had  yet  had  the  great  and  eolid  ad- 
vantage of  the  society  of  a  refined  and  culti- 
vated woman,  who  talked  to  her  not  as  a  child 
to  be  instructed,  but  as  a  companion,  to  wbotn  ' 
she  was  pouring  out  the  fulness  of  her  own 
knowledge  and  information,  and  unlocking  the  < 
stores  of  a  memory  rich,  above  all,  in  the , 
highest  poetry  of  our  language.     Bven  the 
drudgery  of  the  quill,  had  had  its  use  in  Hes- 1 
ter*s  education,  first  by  forming  ber  mhid  to ' 
habits  of  patient  attention,  and  then  by  allow- 
ing her,  when  the  mystery  was  eoaqoeied  and 
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the  task  of  copying  was  become  merely  me- 
chanical, long  intervals  for  silent  thonght.  80 
that,  at  little  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age, 
her  refleetive  and  somewhat  imaginative  cha- 
racter had  the  matnrity  of  twenty ;  those  cir- 
cuffistanees  of  her  situation  which  would  be 
commonly  called  disadvantages  having  acted 
upon  her  mind  as  the  wind  and  rain  of  March 
upon  the  violet,  strengthening  the  flower,  and 
raising  it  into  a  richer  tint  and  more  exceeding 
frasn^ance* 

Her  pleasure  in  returning  to  Belford, — ^  to 
the  country,*'  as  she  fondly  called  it — was 
excessive.    Accustomed  to  fresh  air  and  clear 
sunny  light,  the  dosenesa  and  gloom  of  Lon- 
don had  seemed  to  double  the  laboar  to  which 
she  had  been  condemned ;  and  to  inhabit  again 
a  street  on  the  very  outskirts  of  the  town,  in 
which    three  minutes'  run  would  lead   her 
ihrough  the  by-lane  she  knew  so  well,  into 
the  besutiful   meadows  and  pastures  of  the 
Dairy  Farm,  was  a  blessing  for  which  she 
could  nefver,  she  thought,  be  sufficiently  grate- 
ful.   A  few  **  natural  teare  she  shed ''  to  the 
memory  of  her  kind  protector — her  father,  as 
she  had  been  taught  to  call  him ;  but  for  her- 
self, and  eren  for  her  dear  mother  (for  '•  mo- 
ther*' was  the  fond  name  by  which  she  had 
always  been  permitted  to  address  Mre.  Kin- 
lay),  she  was  full  of  hope.    «^Th6  air  would 
restore  that  dear  mother's  health,  and  she 
should  be  able  to  support  them  both — she  was 
sore  she  should,     naif  an  hour's  run  in  the 
fields  end  lanes  in  the  early  morning,  or  in  the 
dusk  of  twilight,  and  a  long,  long  ramble 
every  Sunday*  afternoon,  would    make    her 
strong  enough  for  any  exertion ;  she  wished 
ber  dear  mother  wonid  let  her  work  only  for 
one  week  without  helping 'her — she  was  sure 
she  could  keep  them  both."   And  as  she  said 
this,  her  sweet  face  gladdened  and  glowed 
with  her  earnestness,  the  sad  expression  van- 
ished, and  she  looked  as  happy  and  as  hopeful 
as  she  really  fell, 

I  either  she  nor  Mre*  Kinlay  had  made  any 
ittquiry  respecting  their  opposite  neighbour, 
the  occupier  of  the  house  where  they  had 
lived  for  so  many  yeara.  Their  landlady,  a 
well-intentioned  but  very  common  pereon,  was 
not  of  a  class  to  tempt  them  into  any  commu- 
picaiion  on  a  subject  so  painful  and  so  affect- 
"}ff»  and  Mrs.  Boyd  — who  had  lived  with 
Mrs.  Kinlay  from  childhood,  had  pressed  her 
coming  to  'Belford,  and  had  engaged  for  her 
her  present  lodging,  with  a  vague  intimation 
that  she  thought  the  situation  would  be  bene- 
"ctal,  and  hoped  her  dear  mistress  would  not 
fbject  to  its  vicinity  to  her  former  dwelling- 
had  never  entered  on  the  subject.  Ten  days 
Jjad  passed  without  their  happening  to  see 
their  misanthropic  neighbour,  when  one  bright 
wtumn  morning,  (for  it  was  early  in  October 
wtat  they  arrived  in  Queen-street,)  Hester  sit- 

s  if  M  ^^^,  *^  ^^  <^P®"  window,  her  landlady 
I^  "*^«  Kinlay  being  both  in  the  room,  saw 
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him  issue  from  his  own  door  followed  by  tiie 
beautiful  Italian  greyhound,  snd  exclaimed  at 
its  resemblanoe  to  her  own  regretted  pet,  her 
iaithfnl  Jaliet:  '*  Never  was  such  a  likeness !" 
cried  she ;  '*  look !  dear  mother !  only  look !" 

**  It 's  Mr.  Carlton  and  his  dog-^-Komeo,  I 
think  they  call  him,"  observed  the  landlady, 
advancing  to  the  window. 

**  Romeo !  how  strange  I  my  dog's  name 
was  Juliet,"  replied  Hester.  **Da,  dearest 
mother,  come  and  see  how  like  this  little  dog 
is  to  her  in  all  her  pretty  ways.  See  how  he 
frisks  round  his  master  and  Jumps  almost  into 
his  arms !  Pray  look !" 

And  turning  round  to  demand  still  more 
earnestly  Mrs.  Kinlay's  attention^she  saw  her 
leaning  back  in  her  chair  pale  and  motionless, 
the  needlework  on  which  she  had  been  em- 
ployed fallen  from  her  hands,  and  her  whole 
appearance  and  attitude  bespeaking  her  ina- 
bility to  speak  or  move.  She  bad  not  fainted, 
and  yet  she  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  the 
caresses  of  poor  Hester,  or  of  her  efforts  to 
revive  and  rouse  her.  Her  firet  articulate 
words  were  a  desire  to  see  Mre.  Boyd ;  and 
by  the  time  she  arrived,  Mre.  Kinlay  was 
sufficiently  collected  to  send  the  anxious  girl 
for  a  walk,  while  she  convereed  in  private 
with  their  humble  but  faithful  friend. 

The  result  of  this  consultation  was  a  long 
letter  written  by  Mre.  Kinlay  and  dispatched 
to  the  post-office  by  Mre.  Boyd;  and,  until 
the  reply  arrived  on  the  secend  morning,  an 
evident  increase  of  illuess  and  agitation  on 
the  part  of  the  writer. 

This  reply  consisted  of  a  large  packet,  ap- 
parently, as  Hester  thought  from  a  transient 
glance  which  she  was  too  delicate  to  repeat, 
of  her  dear  mother's  own  letter  returned  with 
two  or  three  lines  in  the  envelope.  Whateyer 
might  be  the  contents,  the  effect  was  exqui- 
sitely painful !  Inured  as  the  unhappy  lady 
had  long  been  to  suffering,  this  stroke  seemed 
the  most  severe  of  any,  and  Hester  could 
scareely  repress  the  affectionate  anxiety  which 
prompted  ner  twenty  times  s  day  to  implore 
that  this  new  grief  might  be  confided  to  her. 
Someway  or  other  she  could  not  avoid  connect- 
ing it  in  her  own  mind  with  Romeo  and  his 
master ;  she  even  thought  that  the  nanre  of 
Carlton  came  across  her  as  a  sound  once 
familiar;  she  could  not  recall  when  she  had 
heard  it,  or  where— the  trace  on  her  memory 
was  faint  and  indistinct  as  the  recollection  of 
a  dream — but  assuredly  the  name  was  not  new 
to  her.  Again  and  a^in  she  was  on  the  point 
of  making  some  inquiry  either  of  Mre.  Kinlay 
or  of  Mrs.  Boyd ;  but  respect  in  the  one  in- 
stance and  delicacy  in  the  other— and,  above 
all,  the  eariy  and  salutary  habit  of  self-restraint 
— withheld  her  from  touching  on  the  subject. 
The  only  approach  to  it  that  she  ventured  was 
a  remark  on  the  singular  coincidence  of  the 
name  in  the  two  dogs :  **  Romeo  and  Juliet-* 
surely  it  was  strange !" 
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**  Both  are  eommon  oamea  for  Italian  grey- 
honnda,"  was  Mrs.  Kinlay'a  quiet  reply ;  and 
notbioff  more  passed  between  them« 

In  the  mean  while  Christmas  approach- 
ed, and  the  inTalid's  health  became  more  and 
more  precarious ;  and  their  united  labours  (al- 
though liberally  paid)  became  more  and  mors 
inadequate  to  the  additional  expenses  of  win- 
ter and  of  sickness.  Mrs.  Kinlay,  whose 
hoard  of  jewels  and  trinkets  had  been  nearly 
exhausted  by  the  lon^r  illness  and  the  burial 
of  her  husband,  now  disposed  even  of  her  laces 
and  linens,  reserWnff  nothing  hot  mere  neces- 
saries for  herself  and  Hester,  and  a  small  but 
beautifol  and  valuable  repeater— the  last  gift, 
as  she  said,  of  a  dear  friend. 

This  resource  and  Hester's  incessant  labours 
kept  them  through  the  dark  months ;  for  the 

Kor  child  found  that  November,  and  Deoem- 
r,  and  January  could  be  dark  even  out  of 
London :  and  the  winter  passed  away  unmark- 
ed by  any  occurrence,  except  the  formation  of 
a  warm  and  lasting  friendship  between  her- 
self and  Romeo.  One  day,  by  some  strange 
accident,  the  graceful  little  creature,  shy  and 
timid  as  a  fawn,  had  lost  his  master,  missed 
him  in  some  of  the  booksellers*  and  printsel- 
lers*  shops  that  he  frequented;  ana  when, 
after  a  fruidess  search,  he  addressed  himself 
in  distress  and  perplexity  to  the  task  of  find- 
ing his  way  home,  he  encountered  a  tribe  of 
noisy  urchins,  the  pest  of  the  streets,  ripe  for 
mischief,  who  seeing  the  poor  little  animal 
panting  and  breathless  for  tear,  surrounded  it 
shouting  and  hootinpr*  halloed  their  own  curs 
upon  it,  chased  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  wild  beast, 
and  finally  followed  it  up  the  street  with  the 
cry  of  **  A  mad  dog !" 

In  this  plight,  Hester,  goinff  to  the  chemist's 
for  medicine,  met  the  worried  and  bewildered 
little  creature,  who,  on  her  calling**  Romeo  !'* 
came  to  her  at  once,  and  sprang  into  her  arms ; 
and  little  as  the  slight  gentle  girl  seemed  cal- 
culated to  encounter  the  small  mob  of  mis- 
chievous boys  already  emulating  the  hero  of 
Hogarth's  Progress  of  Cruelty,  and  promising 
candidates  for  a  similar  catastrophe,  yet,  strong 
in  womanly  scorn  and  righteous  indignation, 
she  succeeded  in  rescuing  her  trembling  pro- 
tege and  kept  his  pursuers  at  bay  until,  still 
carrying  him  in  her  arms,  she  took  refuge  with 
her  frightened  charge  in  a  respectable  shop, 
lliere  she  sat  down  with  him  m  her  lap,  and 
soothed  and  caressed  him  until  his  fear  seemed 
lost  in  love  and  gratitude  to  his  fair  preserver. 
Dogs  are  great  physiognomists, — that  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands;  they  are  also  voice- 
fanciers  ;  and  Romeo  showed  his  discrimina- 
tion in  both  these  points,  by  being  never  weary 
of  looking  at  his  new  friend's  sweet  face,  or 
of  listening  to  her  melodious  tones.  They 
were  obliged  to  part,  for  Hester  felt  it  a  point 
of  duty  to  return  him  as  speedily  as  might  be 
to  the  master  who  seemed  to  love  nothing  else 
in  the  world,  and  accordingly  she  took  him 


to  the  door  before  he  had  been  e? ea  mined ; ! 
but  from  that  moment  an  attachment  of  the 
warmest  kind  waa  established  betwecD  thorn. 
Romeo  loved  Hester  as  the  moat  gratefsl  of 
all  animals  loves  those  who  haveaiirved  bim  ;* 
and  Heater  loved  Romeo  with  that  alill  strong- 
er and  more  delightful  affection  which  a  young 
and  generous  giri  feels  for  one  whom  she  hM 
servmi. 

Under  the  guidance  of  this  aentimeat,  it 
was  quite  extraordinary,  considering  how  little 
either  party  went  ont,  Uiat  they  should  so  (MT- 
ten  contrive  to  meet  each  otlier.      Romeo 
watched  for  Hester,  and  Heater  watched  for 
Romeo.    It  was  an  innocent  romancs,  s  rare , 
instance  of  a  clandestine  intereooree  without : 
guilt  or  shame.    Whether  Mr.  Carlton  knew  | 
of  their  meetings,  never  appeared.   Mrs.  Kio- 
lay  did,  and  felt  a  pleasure  which  few  things 
now  could  give  her  when  Romeo  bounded  up 
stairs  with  Hester  to  pay  her  a  visit.     Flrvga) 
as  they  were,  denying  themselves  all  bat  ne- 
cessaries, they  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  keeping  a  supply  of  the  delicate  biseuits 
which  that  choice  and  fragile  race  of  dciffs  are 
known  to  prefer  to  any  other  food ;  and  Ro- 
meo, however  difficult  to  coax  into  sating  at  i 
his  own  home,  never  refused  the  eaies  pr»- , 
pared  for  him  by  the  fair  hands  of  his  new 
friends.  It  was  a  very  singular  and  very  gen- . 
uine  attachment.  | 

The  winter,  although  gloomy,  bad   been 
mild ;  and  even  in  the  Christmas  week  Hes- ' 
ter,  who  knew  every  dell  where  the  starry! 
primrose  grew,  and  every  hedge-row  where, 
the  violet  blossomed,  had  cheered  the  sick-i 
room  of  Mrs.  Kinlay  by  a  nosegav  of  prim- 
roses ;  whilst  during  the  whde  of  February 
she  had  contrived  to  find  on  southern  banks, 
and  in  nooks  sheltered  from  almost  every 
wind,  covered  by  withered  grass  or  couching 
amongst  short  mossy  turf,  a  few,  and  a  yeiy  i 
few,  earlv  violets  ^— for  those  sweet  flowers  I 
know  and  obey  Uieir  season,  and  althouffb  an  | 
occasional  stmggler,  tempted  by  the  mildnass  i 
of  the  weather,  may  steal  into  day,  yet  the . 
countless  multitude,  the  mass  of  fragrant  b)o»» 
soms  (unlike  the  primrose,  which,  provided ! 
not  checked  by  frost,  will  cover  the  ground  in  | 
mid-winter,)  reserves  its  simple  beauty  and 
its  exquisite  perfume  for  its  own  month  of. 
March.     And  now  Match  had  arrived — a 
March  soft  and  genial  as  April ;  and  Mrs. , 
Kinlay  appearing  mudi  revived  by  the  beauty 
of  the  weather  and  the  fresh  impulse  given  lo 
all  nature  by  the  breath  of  spring,  Uesler  was  | 
roost  anxious  to  win  her  into  walking  with  her ' 
one  fine  Sunday  as  far  as  the  pastures  of  the 
Dairy  Farm,  now  let  to  an  old  milkman,  who, 
churlish  to  all  the  world,  but  coovtaoos  to 
Hester,  had  extended  to  her,  and  to  her  alone, . 
the  privilege  of  gathering  violets  in  his  hedge*  I 
rows,    T&  first  day  that  she  had  atlsnpted  ' 

*  Vide  note  at  the  sod  of  the  stoiy. 
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to  reTtsit  her  old  haanto,  she  had  foand  the 
high-boarded  gate  which  separated  the  street 
from  the  lane— a  by-lane  running  along  the 
side  of  Mr.  Carlton^s  premises,  ihen  winding 
between  a  double  row  of  tall  elms,  and  open- 
ing into  the  rich  enclosures  of  the  Dairy  rarm 
-^«h6  had  found  the  gate  triply  loclced,  and 
had  been  seen  peeping  wistfally  through  the 
barrier  by  Giles  Cousins,  the  milkman  afore- 
said— ^who  had,  and  not  without  haTing  fairly 
earned  the  title,  the  reputation  of  being  the 
▼eriest  churl  in  Belford — in,  as  it  seemed,  the 
least  auspicious  moment  that  could  have  been 
chosen  for  such  an  encounter,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  in  the  very  act  of  driving  before  him  a 
small  rabble  of  riotous  boys  whom  he  had 
caught  breaking  bis  fences  in  search  of  a 
gleaning  of  hazel-nuts*  The  young  imps 
^eome  of  that  same  band  of  ne*er-do-we11  ur- 
chins who  subsequentlv  signalixed  themselves 
in  the  attack  on  poor  Romeo)  resisted  amain, 
screaming,  and  snouting,  and  struggling  in  all 
manner  of  ways ;  but  Giles  Cousins,  armed 
with  the  long  and  powerful  whip  with  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  gather  together  a  tribe  of 
unruly  cows,  was  too  many  for  th«  gentlemen. 
He  drove  them  to  the  gate,  unlocked  it,  and 
thrust  them  forth  into  the  street.  Hester  was 
meekly  turoioK  away;  but  the  same  strong 
hand  that  had  thrust  the  rioters  out  so  roughly, 
kindly  seized  the  gentle  girl,  and  drew  her  in ! 
**  Miss  Hester !  to  be  sure  it  ia  Miss  Hes- 
ter !  and  how  she  is  grown !  Don't  you  go, 
Miss ;  pray  don't  you  go.  You  have  a  right, 
sure,  to  come  here  whenever  you  choose;  and 
90  has  madam— I  heard  she  was  to  come  to 
Belford  ;  and  I'll  send  you  a  key,  to  let  your- 
self in  as  often  as  you  like.  The  cows  are 
as  quiet  as  quiet  can  be ;  and  my  dame  will 
be  glad  to  see  vou  at  the  cottage — main  glad 
she'll  be.  It  looks  quite  natural  to  see  you 
here  again." 

•*  Poor  thing !"  thought  he  within  himself, 
as  he  turned  away  from  Hester's  tearful 
thanks;  '*  poor  thing!  she  must  have  known 
hard  usage  up  in  Xondon,  if  a  kind  word 
makes  her  cry.  And  such  a  pretty  harmless 
creature  as  it  is !  just  as  harmless-looking  as 
when  it  was  no  higher  than  that  dock,"  (be- 
ginning to  tog  away  at  the  stron?-rooted  weed) 
**  which  Jack  Timros  ouffht  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself  for  not  having  pulled  up,  passing  it  as 
he  does  every  day,  night  and  morning,  and 
being  told  of  it  six  times  a  week  into  the  bar- 
gain. Poor  Miss  Hester !"  continued  Giles, 
having  by  a  manful  haul  succeeded  in  eradi- 
cating his  tough  and  obstinate  enemy,  and 
letting  his  thoughts  flow  again  into  their  kind- 
ly channel—^  poor  Miss  Hester !  I  must  get 
my  mistress  to  send  her  a  pat  of  butter  now 
and  then,  and  a  few  apples  from  the  old  or* 
chanl ;  and  we  must  manage  to  get  her  and 
madam  to  take  a  drop  of  millc  night  and  morn- 
I  ioir.    We  shall  never  miss  it:  and  if  we  did 


shall  never  forget  how  main  kind  poor  madam 
was  to  my  mistress  and  me  when  we  lost  our 
little  Salfv.  To  my  mind.  Miss  Hester  fa- 
vours Sally— only  she's  more  delicate,  like. 
We  must  send  her  the  key  and  the  apples, 
and  manage  about  the  milk.^' 

And,  with  a  downright  heartiness  and  hon- 
esty of  kindness  that  Mrs.  Kinlay  could  not 
resist,  the  affair  of  the  milk,  so  great  a  com- 
fort to  an  invalid,  was  managed;  and  Mrs. 
Cousins  being  quite  as  gratetul  as  her  hus- 
band, and  entertaining  the  same  fancy  of  Hes- 
ter's resemblance  to  the  child  whom  they  had 
lost— the  youngest  and  the  favourite,  —  she 
had  run  to  the  Dairy-house  to  see  them  as 
often  as  she  could ;  though,  so  closely  was 
she  occupied,  that  this  her  brief  half-hour's 
holiday  occurred  far  too  rarely  for  their  wishes. 
Her  last  visit  had  been  on  that  Sunday  mom- 
inor,  when — ^in  walking  up  the  little  path,  that 
led  from  the  gate  to  the  house,  between  two 
borders  thickly  set  with  bunches  of  anemones 
of  the  rich  red  and  purple,  as  vivid  as  those 
colours  in  old  staineu  glass,  the  secret  of  pro- 
ducing which  is  said  to  be  lost  now-a-days, 
(luckily  Nature  never  loses  her  secrets,)  alter- 
nating with  tufts  of  double  primroses,  and  of 
the  pretty  plant  called  by  the  country-people 
the  milk-blossom,  backed  first  by  a  row  of 
stocks  and  wall-flowers,  and  then  by  a  taller 
range  of  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  steal- 
ing into  leaf— and  finally,  in  arriving  at  the 
rustic  porch  where  the  sweet-briar  was  putting 
forth  its  first  fragrant  breath  drawn  out  by  the 
bright  sunshine  succeeding  to  a  balmy  shower, 
—Hester  had  felt  in  its  fullest  force  the  sweet 
influence  of  the  sweetest  of  the  seasons,  and 
had  determined,  if  possible,  to  persuade  Mrs. 
Kinlay  into  partaking  her  enjoyment,  so  far  at 
least  as  her  strength  would  permit,  by  getting, 
if  not  to  the  dwelling  itself,  at  least  into  some 
of  the  nearest  meadows  of  the  Dairy  Farm. 

At  the  outset  of  the  walk,  Hester  found 
with  delight  that  her  experiment  had  suc- 
ceeded beyond  her  expectation.  The  day  was 
delicious  —  bright,  sunny,  breezy,  —  for  the 
light  and  pleasant  air,  though  still  on  the  win- 
try side  of  the  vernal  equinox,  was  too  mild 
and  balmy  to  deserve  the  name  of  wind,— and 
her  dear  companion  seemed  to  feel  in  its  full- 
est extent  the  delightful  exhilaration  so  finely 
described  by  Gray,  who,  of  all  the  poets  of 
his  own  somewhat  artificial  time,  has  best  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  strikingly  and  vividly  be- 
fore us  the  commonest  and  most  familiar  feel- 
ings of  our  nature : 

"See  the  wretch  that  longf  has  tost 
On  the  thorny  hed  of  pom 
At  length  repair  hit  vigour  Icet, 
And  breathe  and  walk  again ; 
The  maaneet  floweret  of  the  vale. 
The  Hmpleet  note  that  ewelUi  the  gtle. 
The  oomiDon  sun,  the  air,  the  •kiea, 
To  him  are  opening  paradise." 

UnHniihed  Ode  on  the  Pleatures  arimut  /rem 
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The  season  aod  the  scenery  were  alike  in 
harmony  with  the  buoyant  sensations  of  re- 
turning health.  The  glorious  sun  was  career- 
ing in  the  deep  blue  sky,  dappled  by  a  thou- 
sand fleecy  clouds  which  floated  at  a  distance 
around  the  bright  luminary,  without  for  a  mo- 
ment dimming  his  efiuleence :  the  sunbeams 
glanced  between  the  tail  trees  on  the  ffrassy 
margent  of  the  lane,  striking  on  the  shining 
garlands  of  the  holly  and  ivy  with  a  sparkling 
radiance;  glittering  through  the  dark  leaves 
of  the  bramble,  as  though  each  particular  leaf 
were  a  pendent  emerald ;  dwelling  with  a  pur- 
plish flush  on  the  joung  shoots  of  the  wood- 
bine; and  illumining  the  tender  green  of  the 
wintry  mosses,  and  the  pure  hues  of  the  pale 
primrose  and  the  crimson-tipped  daisy,  with  a 
mingled  brilliancy  and  delicacy  to  which  the 
most  glowing  colouring  of  Rubens  or  of  Ti- 
tian would  be  faint,  dim,  and  spiritless.  A 
slender  brooklet  danced  sparkling  by  the  road- 
side ;  young  lambs  were  bleating  in  the  mea- 
dows; the  song-thrush  and  the  black-bird 
were  whistling  in  the  hedge-rows;  the  skylark 
was  chanting  orerhead ;  and  the  whole  scene, 
animate  and  inanimate,  accorded  with  Mrs. 
Kinlay*8  profound  and  devout  feeling  of  thank- 
fulness to  the  Providence  which,  depriving 
her  of  artificial  luxuries,  had  yet  restored  her 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  commonest  but  purest 
gifts  bestowed  on  man—- the  ever-varying  and 
never-cloying  beauties  of  Nature. 

She  walked  on  in  silence ;  beguiled,  partly 
by  the  real  charm  of  the  scene  and  the  hour—* 
the  shallow  pool  on  the  top  of  which  the  long 
grass  went  trailing— -the  vigorous  and  life-like 
look  of  the  leafless  elm,  into  which  one  might 
almost  see  the  sap  mounting— -the  long  trans- 
parent sprays  of  the  willow,  seen  between  the 
eye  and  the  sunbeams  like  rods  of  ruddy  light 
— the  stamped  leaves  of  the  budded  cowslip 
-—the  long  wreaths  of  ground-ivy  mingling 
its  brown  foliage  and  purple  flowers  with  the 
vivid  reds  and  pinks  of  the  wild  fferanium, 
and  the  snowy  strawberry  blossom  lurking  in 
the  southern  hedge ;  and  partly  by  thoughts 
sweet  yet  mournful — the  sweeter  perhaps  be- 
^cause  mournful  of  friends  who  had  trodden 
with  her  that  very  path  in  by-gone  years,  of 
all  that  she  had  felt  and  all  that  she  had  suf- 
fered in  those  quiet  scenes ;— when,  after  pass- 
ing a  bit  of  neglected  wild  plantation,  where 
tht  tender  grpen  of  the  young  larch  contrasted 
with  the  dark  and  dusky  hue  of  the  Scotch 
fir,  and  the  brown  sheaths  of  the  horse-chest- 
nut just  bursting  into  leaf;  where  the  yellow 
flowers  of  the  feathery  broom  mingled  with 
the  deeper  gold  of  the  richly  scented  furze, 
and  the  earth  was  carpeted  with  primroses 
springing  amidst  layers  of  dropped  fir-cones; 
after  passintr  this  wild  yet  picturesque  bit  of 
scenery,  which  brought  still  more  fully  to 
recollection  the  faulty  but  kindly  person  by 
wiiom  the  little  wood  had  been  planned,  she 
became  suddenly  exhausted,  aod  was  glad  to 


sit  down  to  rest  on  the  trunk  of  a  large  beeefa 
newly  cut  by  the  side  of  the  laae,  wbust  Hes- 
ter passed  Into  an  adjacent  field  to  fill  her 
basket  with  the  violets,  whose  exquisite  odoor, 
drawn  oat  by  the  sun,  penetrated  tfarough  the 
hedge  and  perfumed  the  sheltered  retreat 
which  she  had  chosen.  She  sank  into  her 
lowly  seat  with  a  placid  smile,  and  diamtseed 
her  younff  and  affectionate  companion  to  ber 
pleasant  labour,  with  a  charge  not  to  hurxy— 
to  ramble  where  she  liked,  and  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  and  the  ramner-like 
feelinff  of  the  light  and  fragrant  air* 

Ana  Hester,  as  she  bounded  like  a  fhwo 
into  those  sunny  meadows,  abandoned  herself 
to  a  fulness  of  enjoyment  such  as  for  many 
years  the  poor  child,  surrounded  by  distress 
and  difficulty,  and  thoughtful  far  beyond  her 
years,  had  not  experienced.  Every  sense  was 
gratified.  The  sunshine,  the  flowers,  the  ham 
of  insects,  the  song  of  birds,  the  delicioos 
breath  of  spring,  and,  more  than  aD,  that  feel- 
ing—to her  so  rare,  the  unwonted  tense  of 
liberty !    Well  sings  the  old  Scottiah 

Ah!  fteedoni  is  a  noUe  thing! 
Freedom  makes  man  to  have  liking! 
Freedom  all  aolace  lo  man  gives; 
He  lives  at  ease  that  freeljr  livsi.** 


And  Hester  tripped  along  the  meadow  as 
light  as  the  yellow  butterfly  brought  Into  life 
by  that  warm  sunshine,  and  as  busy  as  the 
bee  wandering  from  blossom  to  blossom.  It 
was  a  lawn-like  series  of  old  pastures,  divided 
by  deep  ditches,  fringed  by  two  or  three  of  the 
wild  irregular  plantations,  edged  by  shaggy 
bits  of  mossy  paling,  which  I  have  attempted 
to  describe ;  and  dotted  about  by  little  islands 
of  fioe  timber  trees  and  coppice-Uke  nnder- 
wood,  the  reliques  of  hedge-rows  now  long 
cut  down,  breaking  and  almoat  concealing  the 
massy  buildings,  the  towers,  and  spires  or  the 
town.  One  short  bank,  crowned  by  high 
elms,  projected  a  little  way  into  the  pastures 
like  some  woody  headland,  at  right  angles 
from  the  hed^  under  which  she  was  walking; 
the  hedge  heme  thickly  set  with  white  violets, 
those  **  pretty  oaufffaters  of  the  earth  and  sun,*' 
whilst,  all  around  the  loftv  elms,  the  very 
ground  was  covered  by  the  deep  purple  which 
forms,  perhaps,  the  sweetest  variety  of  the 
sweetest  of  plants.  In  the  hedgo*row,  too, 
were  primroses  yellow  and  lilac  and  white, 
all  the  tints  commonly  known  blossoming 
under  the  pearly  buds  of  the  blackthorn,  those 
'*  locked  buttons  on  the  gemmed  trees  ;^  and 
Hester,  as  she  stooped  to  fill  her  basket,  first 
mused  gravely  on  a  problem  which  has  posed 
wiser  heads  than  hers,  — the  mystery,  still 
unexplained,  of  the  colouring  of  flowers — and 
then,  with  a  natural  transition,  applied  heraeJf 
to  recollecting  the  different  epithets  given  is 
these  blossoms  of  spring  by  the  ^[realest  of 
poets ;  for  Hester  loved  poetxy  with  sn  in- 
tensity which  mi^t  be  said  to  have  peitly 
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formed  her  ehareoter,  And  to  hear  Mrs.  Kinhy 
reed  Shakepeare,  or  recite  some  of  the  stirrings 
lyrics  of  his  contemporaries,  had  been  the 
chief  solace  of  her  monotonoas  labours. 

'*  Pale  primrose  !**  said  Hester  to  herself, — 
"upon  faint  primrose  beds** — ^**  violets  dim" 
—•♦the  nodding riolet"— What  pictures !  and 
how  oden  he  returns  to  them,  so  beautifully, 
and  so  fondly !  surely  be  must  have  loved 
them !  And  he  speaks  of  the  robin-redbreast, 
too!**  added  she,  as,  startled  by  her  gentle 
movements,  the  hen-bird  flew  from  her  care- 
less mossy  nest  in  a  stump  of  hawthorn,  ex- 
hibiting her  five  pale  eggs  with  red  spots,  to 
one  who  would  not  have  harmed  them  for  the 
fee^imple  of  Belford.  She  passed  on  rapidly, 
yet  cautiously,  that  the  frightened  bird  might 
the  sooner  return  to  her  charge ;  and  arriving 
under  the  elnmp  of  elms,  was  amused  by  an- 
other set  of  nest-builders,  those  pugnacious 
birds  the  rooks,  who  had  a  colony  overhead, 
and  were  fighting  for  each  other's  clumsy  stick 
raansions-^as  if  they  had  been  tho  cleverest 
architects  that  ever  wore  feathers.  The  sight 
of  these  blaek  gentlefolks  made  a  change  in 
the  current  of  He8ter*s  poetical  recollections, 
and  she  began  *♦  crooning"  over  to  herself  the 
elegant  and  pathetic  ballad  of  "  The  Three 
Ravens,**  one  of  those  simple  and  tender  effu- 
sions which  have  floated  down  the  stream  of 
time,  leaving  the  author  still  ungnessed. 
Then,  by  some  unperceived  link  of  associa- 
tion, her  mind  drifted  to  another  anonymous 
ditty  of  a  still  earlier  age,  the  true  and  plea- 
sant satire  called  '*  Sir  Penny  ;**  and  when  she 
had  done  with  **  that  little  round  knave,**  she 
by  an  easy  transition  began  recitina  the  fine 
poem  entitled  "The  Sours  Errand,"  and  at- 
tributed to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  and  had  just 
arrived  at  the  stanza — 

''Tell  fortune  of  her  blindneo, 

Tell  nature  of  decay. 
T*tl  friendahip  of  unktndoe«, 

Toll  Justice  of  delay; 
And  if  they  wiU  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  tne  lie,'* 

when  she  was  aware  of  footsteps  passing 
along  the  adjoining  lane,  and  little  Romeo, 
creeping  through  the  thick  hedge,  flung  him- 
self into  her  arms. 

During  her  poetical  onotations  she  had  ga- 
thered even  to  satiety  rrom  the  purple  bank, 
and  had  returned  to  the  hedge-row  near  the 
gate  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  White 
violets  which  grew  there  in  profusion ;  so  that 
she  was  now  nearly  opposite  the  point  where 
she  had  left  Mrs.  Ktnlay,  and  was  the  unin- 
tentional auditress  of  a  conversation  which 
cleared  at  once  the  mystery  that  had  hitherto 
hang  over  Mr.  Carlton. 

Tite  first  sentence  that  she  heard  rooted 
Hester  to  the  spot.  He  seemed  to  have  pass- 
ed, or  to  have  intended  passing,  nnd  to  have  re- 
turned on  aonie  unexplained  but  uncontrollable 
impulse.    His  voice  was  at  first  low  and  calm 
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— studiously  calm,  though  not  unkind,  but  be- 
came impassioned  as  he  proceeded  : 

"  Elizabeth  !  No,  do  not  rise !  Sit  down 
again,  I  entreat  you.  You  are  not  well  enough 
to  stand.    You  must  hnve  been  very  ill.** 

•*I  have  been  very  ill.** 

"Ay,  you  are  greatly  altered.  We  are 
both  greatly  altered.  You  have  suflered 
much  r* 

"  Oh,  very  much  ?*' 

*•  Yes !  wo  have  both  suffered !  I  am  no 
man  for  general  acquaintance,  or  for  the  slight 
and  trivial  companionship  which  this  selfish, 
bustling  world  dignifies  with  the  name  of 
friendship.  I  lived,  as  you  know,  in  mv 
books,  and  in  the  one  solitary  tie  which  still 
connected  me  with  the  world.  Fatherless  and 
motherless,  the  bnly  child  of  my  only  sister, 
you  were  to  me,  Elizabeth,  as  my  own  daugh- 
ter—- endeared  to  me  by  th^cares  of  twenty 
years,  by  habit,  by  kindred,  and  by  taste. 
And  when  you,  whom  I  loved  as  a  daughter, 
whom  I  trusted  as  a  friend, — when  you  aban- 
doned me  for  one  so  unworthy *' 

"  He  is  dead.  I  beseech  you,  spare  his 
memory !  He  was  kind  to  me— I  loved  him ! 
For  my  sake,  for  your  own,  spare  his  memory ! 
—You  would  not  wish  to  see  me  die  here  be- 
fore your  eyes  !** 

**  When  for  Atm,  then — being  such  as  he 
was — you  deserted  me,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
earth  were  sinking  under  my  feet,  as  if  the 
sun  were  extinguished  in  the  heavens ;  books 
ceased  to  interest  me— my  food  did  not  nour- 
ish, my  sleep  did  not  refresh  me — my  blood 
was  turned  to  gall ;  I  vowed  never  to  see,  to 
pardon,  or  to  succour  you,  (for  well  I  knew 
that  you  would  soon  want  succour,)  whilst 
you  remained  with  him,  and  acted  under  his 
guidance ;  and  heartsick  and  miserable,  I  lef\ 
the  home  in  which  we  had  been  so  happy,  to 
wander  over  the  world  in  search  of  the  peace 
and  oblivion  which  I  failed  to  find :  and  then, 
under  some  strange  and  moody  influence,  I 
settled  here,  in  the  spot  that  1  should  most 
have  avoided,  to  feed  my  spirit  full  with  bit- 
ter recollections.  Elizabeth,  those  tears  and 
sobs  seem  to  respond  to  my  feelings.  They 
seem  to  say,  that  on  your  part  also  the  old  and 
holy  love  of  near  kindred  and  long  association 
is  not  quite  forgotten  1** 

"  Oh,  never  f  never  !'* 
"  Why  not  then  accede  to  my  condition— 
my  single  condition,  and  return  with  me  to  the 
beautiful  and  deserted  home  of  our  common 
ancestors,  its  heiress  and  its  mistress  1  Come 
with  me,  my  dearest  niece,  and  be,  as  you 
once  were,  my  companion,  my  almoner,  my 
friend !  Come  with  me,  as  the  comfort  and 
solace  of  my  old  ase,  and  find  health  and 
happiness  in  the  abode  of  your  youth !  Why 
should  you  hesitate  ?** 
"  I  do  not  hesitate.'* 

"  It  is  but  to  dismiss  hia  daughter — the  il- 
legitimate offspring  of  a  low  and  licentious 
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passion — one  whom  it  was  an  inanlt  to  bring 
into  contact  with  his  pure  and  chaste  wife !" 

*'  One  who  is  herself  all  that  is  pare  and 
innocent,  and  gentle  and  ffood !  I  do  not  de- 
fend my  own  conduct.  In  abandoning  you, 
my  more  than  father,  I  deserved  all  pumsh- 
ment.  Grievously  as  I  have  suffered,  I  have 
felt  the  chastisement  to  be  merited.  But  if  I 
were  to  desert  this  orphan  child— Am  orphan 
— ^the  grateful,  tender  child  who  has  shared 
all  my  sorrows,  has  nursed  me  in  sickness, 
has  worked  for  me  in  health ;  if  I  were  for 
any  worldly  good— even  for  that  best  of  all 
blessings,  your  affection — to  cast  her  friend- 
less and  helpless  upon  the  world, — ^I  diould 
never  know  another  quiet  moment — ^I  should 
sink  under  grief  and  remorse !  What  would 
become  of  her,  growing  as  she  is  into  such 
elegant,  such  exquisite  beauty,  and  with  a 
mind  pure,  graceful,  and  delicate  as  her  per- 
son 1  What  would  be  her  fate  ?  Her  mother 
has  long  been  dead.  She  has  no  kindred,  no 
natural  friend — none  but  myself,  poor,  feeble 
helpless,  sick,  and  dyioff  as  I  am ;  hut,  while 
I  live,  I  will  never  abandon  her — never! 
never !  It  breaks  my  heart  now  to  part  from 
TOO.  But  I  cannot  desert  my  Hester ;  as  you 
have  felt  for  me,  so  do  I  feel  for  her.  Do  not 
ask  me  to  abandon  the  child  of  my  love !" 

*'  I  ask  nothing.  I  offer  you  the  choice  be- 
tween her  and  me.  I  am  rich,  Elizabeth; 
my  large  estates  have  accumulated,  during  my 
long  absence,  until  I  can  hardlj  count  my  own 
riches ;  and  you  are  poor — grievously  poor- 
think  before  you  decide.'* 

**I  have  decided.  Poor  I  am — grievously 
poor;  but  in  giving  up  your  afiection,  I  resign 
more  than  riches.  I  have  decided— I  have 
chosen— I  do  not  hesitate.  But  say,  Good- 
by !  Bid  God  bless  me !  Do  not  leave  me 
in  unkindness.  Speak  to  me  before  you  go^ 
or  you  will  break  my  heart.  Speak  to  me,  if 
only  one  word  !" 

**  Farewell,  Elizabeth !  May  you  be  hap- 
pier than  I  shall  be  !*' 

''  Oh,  God  bless  you !  God  for  ever  bless 
you,  my  best  and  earliest  friend  !** 

And  then  Hester  heard  Mr.  Carlton  move 
slowly  away — she  felt  rather  than  heard  that 
he  turned  away ;  and  Mrs.  Kinlay  remained 
weeping  bitterly.  Hester  was  glad  to  hear 
her  sobs.  She  herself  could  not  cry.  Some- 
thins  rose  in  her  throat,  and  she  felt  as  if  it 
would  suffocate  her — but  she  could  not  cry. 
She  lay  upon  the  ground  lost  in  thought,  with 
her  little  basket  by  her  side,  and  Romeo  still 
in  her  arms,  until  he  sprang  from  her  at  his 
master's  call,  oversetting  her  violets  in  his 
haste :  and  then  she  roused  herself,  and  rose 
from  the  bank  on  which  she  had  been  lying, 
picked  up  her  scattered  flowers,  and  walk^ 
with  a  strange  calmness  to  the  other  end  of 
the  field,  that  if  Mrs.  Kinlay  should  seek  her, 
she  might  not  be  led  to  suspect  that  she  had 
overheard  the  conversation.    And  by  the  time 


Mrs.  Kinlay  did  join  her,  eteh  ww  Boffieieiitly 
composed  to  conceal  her  miseij  from  the  other* 
On  the  Friday  of  the  eosoing  week,  a  low 
and  timid  knock  was  beard  just  before  snoset 
at  the  honse  of  Mr.  Cariton ;  and  on  epeeing 
the  door,  the  housekeeper  was  at  oaee  aston- 
ished and  perplexed  to  discover  Hester*  who 
inquired  gently  and  firmly  if  she  eonld  see 
her  master;  and  who,  on  his  passage  acci- 
dentally through  the  hall,  settled  the  question 
herself,  by  advancing  with  a  mixtoia  of  de> 
ctsion  and  modesty,  end  reqaestiog  to  speak 
with  him.  Perplexed  even  more  than  his 
wondering  housekeeper,  he  yet  foond  it  im- 

f possible  to  repulse  the  innooent  child;  and 
eading  the  way  into  the  neatest  room,  he  sat 
down  on  the  first  chairi  and  motioned  for  ber 
to  be  seated  also. 

It  happened  that  this  room  was  the  one  in 
which  Mrs.  Kinlay  had  principally  lived,  and 
where  Hester  had  ^^^d  the  happiest  days 
of  her  childhood.  The  windows  opened  on 
the  pretty  velvet  lawn  on  which  stood  the 
great  mnlberry  tree ;  and  her  own  paiticalar 
garden,  the  flower-bed  that  was  called  hers, 
and  sowed  and  planted  by  ber  own  heads  sii- 
der  Mrs.  Kinlay's  direction,  was  right  before 
her,  glowing  with  the  golden  jonqufl,  sad  the 
crisp  curled  hyacinth— the  choioeet  flowers  of 
the  seaaon.  There  too,  on  that  short  torf 
where  she  had  so  often  played  with  her  own 
fond  and  faithful  dog[,  lay  the  equally  fond  and 
faithful  Romeo,  basking  in  the  fast  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.  The  full  tide  of  sad  and  teoder 
recollection  gushed  upon  ber  heart ;  the  firm- 
ness which  she  had  summoned  for  the  oeea- 
sion  deserted  her,  her  lip  quivered,  and  she 
burst  into  tears. 

Stern  and  misanthropic  though  be  weie,  Mr. 
Carlton  was  not  only  a  man,  bat  a  gentlenian, 
by  birth,  education,  and  habit;  and  could  not 
see  female  tears,  especially  in  bis  own  bouse, 
and  caused,  as  he  could  not  but  suspect,  by 
himself,  without  feeling  more  discomposed 
than  he  would  have  cared  to  acknowledge. 
He  called  immediately  for  water,  for  wine, Tor 
reviving  essences,  and  himsdf  sdminisleRd 
a  plentiful  aspersion  of  eou  de  Ch/ogee,  and 
loosened  the  strings  of  her  cottage  bonnet. 

Whilst  so  engaged,  he  could  aoi  help 
dwelling  on  her  exquisite  and  delicsis  beauty. 
<»  How  like  a  lily  !"  was  the  thought  that 
passed  through  his  mind  as  he  jpaaed  on  the 
fair  broad  forehead,  with  its  profunion  of  pale 
brown  ringlets  hanging  down  on  either  side; 
the  soft  oovelike  eves,  the  pencilled  brows, 
and  the  long  lashes  from  which  the  lean  drop- 
ped on  the  polished  cheeks ;  the  fine  carvbg 
of  the  youthful  features,  the  classieel  mee 
of  the  swan-like  neck,  the  pliant  fpnoa  of  the 
slender  figure,  the  elegant  moulding  of  these 
trembling  hands  with  Sieir  long  ivory  fiagenr 
and,  above  all,  the  mixture  of  sweelnees  and 
intelligence,  of  gentleness  and  parity,  by 
which,  even  in  her  present  desolattoo,  the  of> 
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phan  ffiil  wis  so  emiDontlT  distiDgiiished. 
She  Btfll  wore  moaratogr  for  Mr.  Kinlaj ;  and 
the  coioor  of  ber  drets,  though  of  the  simpleBt 
form  and  the  oominoneat  material,  added  to 
the  reepleodenl  fairnesa  of  her  complexion : — 
**  How  like  a  liir !  how  elefrant !  now  lady- 
like!  how  pure!*'  was  the  thought  that  clang 
to  Mr.  Carlton;  and  when,  recorering  her 
calmness  by  a  strong  effort,  Hester  raisM  her 
eyes  to  the  person  whom  she  feared  most  in 
the  world,  she  met  his  fixed  on  her  with  a 
look  of  kindness  which  she  did  not  think  those 
stem  featoies  oonld  hsTe  worn. 

Her  first  words  banished  the  nnwonted  soft- 
aees,  and  teoalled  all  the  haughtiness  of  his 
common  expression. 

*^  1  beff  yoQ  to  forgife  me,  sir,  for  hanng 
been  so  roolish  as  to  cry  and  to  occasion  yon 
this  troob)e.  But  I  eoald  not  help  it.  This 
room  brooght  to  my  mind  so  many  past  scenes 
of  joy  and  sorrow,  and  so  many  friends  that 
I  shall  never  see  again^-dear,  dear  Mrs.  Kin- 
lay  l^end  my  poor  father !  it  seems  bnt  yes- 
terday that  be  was  sitting  by  the  fireside  just 
where  yoa  do  now,  with  me  upon  his  knee, 
talking  so  gaily  and  so  kindly !  And  to  think 
that  he  is  dead,  and  how  he  died!*' — And 
Hester  turned  away  and  wept  without  re- 
Btiaittt 

She  was  aroused  from  her  grief  by  the  stem 
interrogatory  of  Mr.  Carlton :  ^*  I  understood 
that  you  desired  to  speak  to  me  ?'* 

**l  did  so,  air,**  was  the  reply;  "but  this 
strange  foolishness!**— and  for  a  moment 
Hester  paused.  She  resumed,  however,  aJmost 
instantly  $  her  swset  voice  at  first  a  little  fal- 
tering, but  aoqutring  strength  as  she  proceeded 
in  her  story,  which  Mr.  Carlton  heard  in  at- 
tentive silence. 

**  I  did  take  the  liberty  of  asking  to  spsak 
with  you,  sirt  that  I  mi^t  confess  to  you, 
what  perhaps  yon  may  think  wrong,  that  be- 
ing wtthin  hearing  last  Sunday  of  your  con- 
versation with  ws.  Kinlay,  I  remained  an 
undetected  listener  to  that  which  was  certainly 
not  meant  by  either  party  for  my  knowledge. 
I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  accident- 
ally, gathering  violets ;  and  I  suppose— I  dars 
say-Ahat  I  ought  to  have  come  into  the  lane. 
Bot  I  could  not  move;  I  was  as  if  spell-bound 
to  the  place.  What  you  said,  and  what  she 
said,  explained  to  me  thines  which  had  puz- 
xled  me  sit  my  life  long.  Though  taught  to 
call  him  father,— >and  a  kind  father  he  was  to 
me!-^and  her  mother— such  a  mother  as  never 
poor  girl  was  blest  with !— I  yet  knew,  I  can- 
not tell  bow,  that  I  was  not  their  rightful  child ; 
I  nsed  to  think  that  I  was  some  poor  orphan 
—such  as  indeed  I  am  !  — whom  their  Kind- 
ness had  adopted.  But  that  which  I  really 
was,  I  never  suspected,— far  less  that  I  had 
been  the  mSans  of  separating  my  benefactress 
from  such  a  kinsman— such  a  friend  !  When 
Iheaid  thaif  und  remembered  all  her  goodness 
and  all  her  soflferings,  I  thought  my  very  heart 


would  have  broken !  She  did  not  say  a  word 
to  roe,  nor  I  to  her.  She  does  not  know  that 
I  overheard  the  conversation ;  bat  all  the  even- 
ing she  was  so  ssd,  and  so  ill-^so  very,  very 
ill !  Oh,  if  you  coidd  bot  have  seen  her  pale 
face  and  have  heard  how  she  sighed  !  I  could 
not  bear  it ;  so  as  soon  as  it  was  light  I  slip- 
ped out  of  the  house,  and  ran  up  to  the  Dairy 
rarm  to  consult  Giles  Cousins  and  his  dame, 
who  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  who 
would,  I  know,  prevent  my  acting  wrongly 
when  I  most  wished  to  do  right,  as  a  young 

Sirl  without  the  advice  of  her  elders  might 
0.  They  both  agreed  with  me,  that  it  was 
my  plain  doty  to  remove  the  cause  of  discord 
between  two  auch  near  and  dear  relations  by 

Soing  to  service;  and  happily,  providentially, 
Irs.  Cousins's  sister,  who  is  cook  in  a  cler- 
eyman*s  family,  had  written  to  her  to  look  out 
for  some  young  person  to  wait  on  her  mis- 
tress's two  little  girls,  walk  out  with  them, 
and  teach  them  to  read  and  spell.  Mrs.  Coo- 
sins  wrote  immediately,  and  all  is  settled. 
Her  husband— oh,  how  kind  thev  have  been ! 
—her  good  generous  husband  has  advanced 
the  money  wan  tin?  for  the  journey  and  some 
needful  trifles,  and  won't  hear  of  my  paying 
him  out  of  my  wages:— bot  God  will  reward 
him !"  pursued  poor  Hester,  again  burstinff 
into  grateful  tears:  **God  only  can  reward 
such  goodness !  He  is  even  going  with  me 
to  the  very  house.  I  sleep  to-night  at  the 
Dairy  Farm,  and  we  set  off  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ;  —  Mrs.  Kinlay,  who  knows  nothing  of 
my  intentions,  imagining  only  that  I  am  going 
to  assist  Mrs.  Cousins  in  some  needlework. 
Oh,  what  a  thing  it  was  to  see  her  for  the  last 
time,  and  not  to  dare  to  say  farewell !  or  to 
ask  her  to  bless  me ;  or  to  prav  for  her  on  my 
bended  knees,  and  bid  God  bless  her  for  her 
goodness  to  the  poor  orphan.  What  a  thing 
to  part  from  such  a  friend  for  ever  as  if  we 
were  to  meet  to-morrow  !  But  it  is  right,  I 
am  sure  that  it  is  right^my  own  internal  feel- 
ing tells  me  so.  And  you  must  eo  to  her  be- 
fore she  misses  me,  and  bring  lier  home  to 
your  house ;  and  in  the  full  happiness  of  such 
a  reconciliation,  smaller  sorrows  will  be  lost. 
And  you  must  tell  her  that  I  shall  be  very 
comfortable,  very  safe,  for  I  am  going  to  good 
people,  with  whom  it  will  be  my  fault  ifl  do 
wrong ;  and  that  in  knowing  her  to  be  happy, 
I  shall  find  happiness.  Will  you  condescend, 
sir,  to  tell  her  this  t  and  to  pardon  me  for  this 
intrusion?  I  could  not  steal  away  like  a  thief 
—I  could  not  write,  for  I  tried ;  and  besides, 
there  was  only  you  that  could  comfort  Mrs. 
Kinlay  for  the  loss  of  one  to  whom  she  had 
been  as  kind  as  if  she  were  her  born  daughter. 
Oh,  sir,  tell  her,  I  beseech  you,  that  the  \tooT 
Hester  is  not  ungrateful !  If  I  leave  her,  it  is 
from  the  truest  and  strongest  affection,"  said 

Eoor  Hester,  unconsciously  clasping  her  fair 
ands.  **It  is,"  added  ahe,  taking  up  a  volume 
which  lay  open  on  the  table,  aM  which  even 
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io  her  emotion  and  excitement  had  caug^ht  the 
eye  of  the  verse-loving  girl — **  It  is  on  the 
principle  of  these  heautiful  lines : 

'  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  n  well. 
Loved  I  not  bonoor  more  V 

Tell  her  this,  I  entreat  of  you  !    Tell  her—" 

'*  I  shall  not  tell  her  a  word  of  this,  Hes- 
ter,** interrupted  Mr.  Carlton,  taking  her  hand 
and  drawing  her  kindly  towards  him, — **  not 
a  single  word !  But  you  must  tell  me  one 
thing,  must  answer  me  oue  question  : — You 
that  seem  to  have  a  taste  for  the  rough  and  the 
crabbed — a  talent  for  softening  the  veriest 
churIs,-H]o  you  think  now  in  your  little  heart 
that  yon  can  ever  like  me  half  so  well  as  Giles 
Cousins  1" 

*'  Oh,  sir  !**  ejaculated  Hester  hopefully, 
yet  doubtingly. 

**  Can  you  forgive  me  1*'  added  Mr.  Carlton 
more  seriously ;  *'  can  you  pardon  the  foolish 
and  wicked  prejudice  for  which  I  can  never 
forgive  myself?  I  believe  that  you  can,  and 
that  you  will :  and  instead  of  setting  oflT  to 
this  place  of  yours  to-morrow  morning,  we 
must  send  your  ffood  friend  Giles  to  make 
your  excuses ;  and  you  must  make  my  peace 
with  Elizabeth,  and  we  must  all  go  together 
to  Cranlev  Park.  And  here  is  Romeo  knock- 
ing to  be  let  in,  and  jumping  and  skinping  as  if 
he  were  conscious  that  his  best  friend  was 
come  home.  I  must  give  you  Romeo,  Hester ; 
for  he  has  given  you  the  best  part  of  him,  that 
loving  heart  of  his,  long  ago.  And  now,  my 
dear  little  faithful  girl,  we  must  go  to  poor 
Elizabeth.  To  think  of  her  having  taught  you 
to  love  the  poetry  of  Richard  Lovelace  !'* 

Six  weeks  after  this  interview,  Hester  and 
Romeo,  two  of  the  happiest  creatures  in  ex- 
istence, were  tripping  gaily  along  a  pathway 
which  led  from  the  fine  mansion  of  Cranley 
.Hall  to  a  beautiful  cottage  at  the  edge  of  the 
picturesque  and  neatly-wooded  park.  It  was 
the  day  famous  for  the  ancient  sports  and  cus- 
toms of  England — ^the  lovely  May-day ;  and 
the  green  earth  and  brilliant  sky,  the  light  air 
and  the  bright  sunshine,  were  such  as  to  realize 
the  most  enchanting  description  of  the  old 
poets.  The  young  grass  was  studded  with 
cowslips,  and  cuckoo-flowers,  and  the  enamel- 
led wild  hyacinth ;  and  the  thickets  no  less 
richly  set  with  the  fragile  wood-anemone,  the 
elegant  wood-sorrel,  the  brightly  coloured 
wood-vetch,  and  the  fragrant  wood-roof.  The 
bright  green  beeches  with  their  grey  and  shin- 
ing banc,  and  the  rich  brown  foliage  and  rug- 
fed  trunks  of  the  oaks,  set  off  the  old  magni- 
cent  thorns,  whose  long  garlands  of  pearly 
blossoms  scented  the  very  air;  huge  norse- 
chestnuts,  with  their  pyramidal  flowers,  were 
dispersed  amongst  the  chase-like  woodlands ; 
and  two  or  three  wild  cherries,  of  the  size  and 
growth  of  forest-trees,  flung  their  snowy  blos- 
soms across  the  deep-blue  sky.  A  magnifi- 
cent piece  of  water,  almost  a  lake,  reflects  the 


beautiful  scenery  by  which  it  was  snmm^ded* 
— ^the  shores  broken  into  woodv  capes  mod 
lawny  bays,  in  which  the  dappled  deer  lay 
basking,  listening,  as  it  eeemedt  to  the  eoooert 
of  nightingales,  whoee  dear  melody  filled  the 
air. 

All  spoke  of  affluence,  of  taate,  of  iBnoeent 
enjoyment  To  breathe  that  fiagraot  ait,  to 
gaze  on  that  lovely  landscape,  was  to  Hceter 
unmingled  happiness.  She  bounded  oo  gay 
as  the  pretty  tavourite  who  frolicked  aroaad 
her,  her  sweet  face  radiant  with  pleaeQre«  end 
her  melodious  voice  bursting  into  spontaneoae 
quotations  of  the  thousand  exauisite  veieee 
which  the  spring-loving  poets,  trom.  Cbauoar 
to  Milton,  have  consecrated  to  the  merry 
month  of  May. 

One  chant  of  the  season  particolariy  heont- 
ed  her,  and  would  not  go  out  of  her  bead,  aW 
though  she  repeated  it  over  and  over,  porely 
to  get  rid  of  it, — the  charming  little  poea  froos 
*'  The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices,  of  whii^ 
this  is  the  burthen  ;*- 

"  When  May  ii  goiie»  of  all  the  year 
The  pleasant  tine  is  pMt." 

Now  it  was  with  this  bortfaeo  that  Heeler 
quarrelled. 

**  When  May  ii  gone,  of  at!  the  year 
The  pleaiant  lime  ii  pest,'* 

quoth  Hester.*-**  But  that  is  a  story,  b  it  not, 
Komeo  1**  added  she :  **  at  least,  I  am  sura  it 
cannot  be  true  at  Cranley ;  for  June  will  have 
roses  and  lilies,  and  strawberries,  and  bay- 
making,*'  continued  Hester.  And  then  relaps- 
ing into  her  ditty, 

**  May  taakm  the  cheerfiil  hoe--" 

**I  wonH  think  of  that  pretty  story-telltng 
song,— ehall  I,  Romeo  1  June  will  have  roses 
and  lilies;  Jolv  vrill  have  jessemtne  and 
myrtle,"  said  Hester.  And  then  sgBin  the 
strain  eame  across  her— 

"  May  pricketh  tender  hearts^ 
'rheir  warbling  notes  to  tane^ 
Full  Mnnge  it  i»— *' 

**  There  is  nothing  so  strange  as  the  way  in 

which  these  lines  haunt  me,^  pursued  poor 

Hester  :— 

■*  When  May  ii  gene,  of  all  the  year 
The  pleasant  lime  it  paaL** 


**  One  would  think,'*  added  she  to  herself, 
**  that  I  was  spell-bound,  to  go  oo  repeating 
these  verses,  which,  pretty  as  they  are,  have 
no  truth  in  them ;  for  at  Cranley  all  times  and 
all  seasons,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter, 
must  be  pleasant.  Oh,  what  a  aweet  place  it 
is !  and  what  happiness  to  live  hers  with  deu, 
dear  Mrs.  Kinlay,  and  dear  Mr.  Carltoa  I  and 
to  see  her  so  well  and  cheerful,  and  him  so 
considerate  and  kind! — so  very  kind!  Oh, 
how  can  I  ever  be  sufiiciently  thankful  foe 
such  blessings!"  thought  Heater  to  beiself, 
pausing  and  claaping  her  hands,  while  the 
tears  ran  gently  down  her  fair  cheeks  in  tbej 
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encigsr  of  her  lendar  gntitnde ;  aod  the  May* 
day  fwa^B  were  effectaally  banished  from  her 
mind  by  the  etrooger  impalae  of  affectionate 
feelioff.   **  How  can  1  ever  be  half  thankful 
enoagn,  or  take  half  enough  pains  to  please 
one  who  seems  to  haTo  no  wish  so  much  at 
heart  as  that  of  pleasing  met  Oh,  how  happy 
I  an ! — ^how  thankful  I  ought  to  be !"  thought 
Hester,  anip  walkingr  on  towards  the  beauti* 
fol  fustic  miilding  whieh  she  had  now  nearly 
reached ;  **  the  slightest  wish  cannot  pass 
through  mr  mind,  but  somehow  or  other  Mr. 
Carlton  finds  it  out,  tnd  it  turns  into  reality*- 
as  if  i  had  the  slaves  of  the  lamp  at  commandt 
like  Aladdin  I  This  Dairy-house,  now !  I  did 
but  say  how  much  1  liked  the  old  one  at  Bel- 
ford,  and  here  is  one  a  thousand  times  prettier 
than  that!    But  I  shall  not  like  this  better, 
beautiful  as  it  is, — ^no !  nor  so  well,*'  thought 
the  grateful  ffirl ;  **  for  here  will  be  no  Giles 
Coueins  with  his  good  wife  to  welcome  me 
as  they  used  to  do  there  and  contrive  a  hun- 
dred waya  to  cheat  me  into  taking  the  gifts 
they  coiud  ill  spare  themselTes.    i)ear  Giles 
Cousins!— -he,  that  was  called  so  crabbed, 
and  who  was  so  generous,  so  delicate,  so 
kind  l^Dear,  dear  Giles  Cousins !  how  glad 
he  would  be  to  see  me  so  happy !    I  wonder 
what  1  can  send  htm,  dear  old  Giles !    Oh, 
how  I  should  like  to  see  him  !*' 

This  train  of  thought  had  brought  Hester 
to  the  rustic  porch  of  the  Dairy-house,  which 
was,  es  she  had  said,  an  enlarged  and  improved 
copy  of  that  at  Belford,  constructed  with  the 
magieel  speed  which  wealth  (the  true  lamp 
of  Aladdin^  can  command,  to  gratify  a  fancy 
which  she  nad  expressed  on  her  first  arrival 
at  Cmnley  Park.  Filled  with  grateful  recol- 
lections of  herffood  old  friend,  Hester  reached 
the  porch,  and  looking  up  to  aidmire  the  excel- 
lent taste  displayed  m  its  construction,  she 
saw  before  her— -icould  she  believe  her  eves  ? 
—  tlie  very  person  of  whom  she  had  been 
thinking,  Giles  Cousins  himself,  with  a  smile 
of  satisfaction.  soiVening  his  rugged  counte- 
nance, his  good  wife  peeping  over  his  shoul- 
der, and  Mr.  Carlton  and  Mrs.  Kinlay  in  the 
baclcf^onhd,  delighted  witnesses  of  the  joyful 
meeting.  He  clasped  her  in  bis  arms,  and 
kissed  her  as  he  would  have  kissed  the  daugh- 
ter whom  he  fancied  abe  resembled;  and 
then,  seised  with  a  sodden  recollection  of  the 
difference  of  station,  he  begged  pardon,  and 
let  her  go. 

**  Oh,  Master  Cousins !"  cried  Hester,  still 
letaining  his  hard  rough  fist,  and  pressing  it 
between  her  delicate  bands;  **dear  Master 
Cousins!  bow  verv,  very  glad  I  am  to  see 
you  and  your  good  dame !  It  was  the  only 
wish  I  had  in  the  world.  Oh,  I  shall  be  too 
happy  *  And  you  are  come  to  stay  1 — I  know 
you  are  oone  to  stay!" 

**  To  be  surs  I  be.  Miss,**  responded  honest 
viles :  «*oome  lo  stay  Ull  yon  he  tired  of  me ; 
"ome  for  good." 


*'  Oh,  it  is  too  much  happiness  !*'  exclaimed 
Hester.  '*  How  strange  it  is,  that  as  soon  as 
a  wish  passes  through  my  mind,  Mr.  Carlton 
sees  it,  and  makes  it  come  to  pass.  Oh,  I 
shall  be  too  happy  !**  cried  poor  Hester,  the 
tears  chasing  eacn  other  over  cheeks  glowing 
like  maiden-roses;  "I  shall  be  too  happy  1 
and  I  never  can  be  thankful  enough !  Was 
ever  any  one  half  so  happy  before  1—- did  ever 
any  one  deserve  such  happiness !"  exclaimed 
Hester,  as,  her  tears  flowioff  faster  and  faster^ 
ahe  flung  herself  into  Mr.  Carlton's  aims. 


iVoCe:— That  that  beaatifhl  race  of  dogi,  the  Itdian 
^reyhoQod,  ii  lusoepcible  of  a  penooal  partiality  di^ 
Uoct  from  the  oommon  aUachment  of  a  dog  fo  its 
mailer— a  prefereoce  that  may  almort  be  oailediirieod. 
ship,  I  have  had  a  very  pleannt  and  oonvincios  proof 
in  my  own  penon.  fievenU  vean  ago  I  paawd  aome 
weeu  with  a  highly- valued  friend,  the  wife  of  an 
eminent  artist,  in  one  of  the  laige,  old-iashioned 
houses  in  Newman-street  a  house  so  much  loo  large 
for  their  small  lamily.  that  a  part  of  it  was  let  to  an- 
other, and  a  very  interesting  ooaple,  a  yoong  aitist 
and  his  sister,  just  then  rising  into  the  high  reputation 
which  they  have  since  so  deservedly  sustained.  The 
two  fiimilies  lived  with  their  sepante  estahlishmenta 
in  this  foomy  and  eommodioaa  mansion  on  the  best 
possible  terms  of  neighboarfaood,  but  aa  completely 
apart  as  if  the^  had  resided  in  different  houses;  the 
only  part  which  they  shared  in  common  being  the 
spacious  entranee-hail  and  the  wide  stone  staircase : 
and  on  that  staircase  I  had  the  happineas  of  forming 
an  aoqoaintanoe,  which  soon  lipened  into  inlimaey. 
with  a  very  beautiful  Italian  greyhound,  belonging 
to  the  young  painter  and  his  sister. 

I,  who  had  from  childhood  the  love  of  dogs,  which 
is  sometimes  said  to  distinguish  the  fumre  old  maid, 
was  enchanted  with  the  playful  and  graceful  creamre, 
who  bounded  about  the  noose  with  the  elegance  and 
Bportiveoess  of  a  lame  lawn,  and  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  pasring  my  court  to  the  pretty  and  gentle 
little  animal ;  whilst  Romeo  (for  such  was  his  name 
also)  felt,  with  the  remarkable  instinct  which  dogs 
and  children  io  often  display,  the  Inith  of  my  profes- 
sions, the  reality  and  sincenty  of  my  regard,  and  not 
only  returned  my  caresses  with  interest,  but  showed 
a  marked  preference  for  my  society ;  would  waylay 
me  in  the  hall,  follow  me  up  stain  and  down,  accom- 
pany me  into  my  friend's  dmwinc-room,  steal  after 
me  to  my  own  bedchamber,  and,  if  called  b^  his  mas* 
ter  and  mistress,  would  tiy  to  entice  me  mto  their 
part  of  the  domicile,  and  seem  so  glad  to  welcome 
me  to  their  apanmenis,  that  it  furnished  an  additional 
reason  for  my  fieqoent  visits  fo  those  accomplished 
young  pecMile> 

In  short,  it  waa  a  regular  flirlatioD;  and  when  I 
went  away,  next  to  the  dear  and  excellent  friends 
whom  I  was  leavinc,  I  lamented  the  separation  fiom 
Romea  Although  I  had  a  pet  dog  at  home,  (when 
waa  I  ever  without  one!)  and  that  doe  aflectionate 
and  beaaliful,  I  yet  missed  the  beautilul  and  aflec- 
tionate Italian  greyhound.  And  Romeo  misied  me. 
My  friends  wrote  me  word  that  he  wandered  up  the 
bouse  and  down ;  visited  all  my  usual  haunts ;  peeped 
into  every  room  where  he  had  ever  seen  me ;  listened 
fo  every  knock ;  and  was  for  several  days  almost  aa 
uneasy  as  if  he  had  lost  his  own  feir  mistress. 

Two  years  pasned  before  I  again  visited  Newman- 
street:  and  then,  crossing  the  hall  in  conversation 
with  my  kind  hostess,  just  as  I  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  staircase  I  heard,  nrst  a  cry  of  recognition,  then  a 
bounding  step,  and  then,  almost  before  I  saw  him, 
with  the  speed  of  Ughtning  Romeo  sprang  down  a 
whole  flight  of  stain,  and  threw  himself  on  my  bo- 
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■om,  trarabling  and  quivering  with  delight,  and  neat- 
ling  hii  delicate  gioMv  head  cloae  to  my  cheek,  aa  he 
had  been  aocoatomea  to  do  during  oar  tbnmt  inter* 


Poor,  ptetty  Borneo!  he  moat  be  dead  kwg  a^o! 
But  Mr.  John  Hayter  may  remember,  pertiapa,  giving 
me  a  dmwing  of  him,  trailing  a  wreath  or  roaea  in 
Ihont  of  an  antique  vaae;— «  drawing  which  would 
be  Taluable  to  any  one,  aa  it  eombinea  the  fine  taaie 
of  one  of  our  moat  taaiefol  painteia  with  the  natural 
grace  of  hia  elMant  favourite ;  but  which,  beantifttl 
aa  it  ia,  I  value  leai  aa  a  work  of  art  than  aa  a  moat 
ftithfhl  and  diaracteriatic  portrait  of  the  gentle  and 
loving  creatore,  whom  one  moat  harve  haaa  heert  of 
atone  not  fo  haye  loved  after  aoefa  a  proof  of  afiec- 
tiooate  leoognitioo. 


FLIRTATION  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Thkri  is  B  fashion  id  everything*- more 
especially  io  everything  feminine,  as  we  luek- 
lese  wearers  of  caps  and  petticoats  are,  of  all 
other  writers,  bound  to  allow :  the  very  faults 
of  the  ladies  (if  ladies  can  have  faults),  as 
well  as  the  terms  by  which  those  faults  are 
distinguished,  change  with  the  changing  time. 
The  severe  bat  honest  puritan  of  the  Com- 
monwealth was  succeeded  by  the  less  rjjpd, 
but  probabljr  less  sincere  prude,  who,  from 
the  Restoration  to  George  the  Third's  day, 
seems,  if  we  may  believe  those  truest  paint- 
ers of  manners,  the  satirists  and  the  comic 
poets,  to  have  divided  the  realm  of  beauty 
with  the  fantastic  coqueVLb-^VJlkgro  reign- 
ing over  one  half  of  the  female  world,  H  Pen* 
seroto  over  the  other. 

With  die  decline  of  the  artificial  comedy, 
these  two  grand  divisions  amongst  women, 
which  had  ffiven  such  life  to  the  acted  drama, 
and  had  added  humour  to  the  prose  of  Addison 
and  point  to  the  verse  of  Pope,  gradually  died 
away.  The  Suspicions  Husoana  of  Dr.  Hoad- 
Iv,  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  graceful  of 
thosft  graceful  and  witty  pietares  of  mannere, 
which  have  now  wholly  oisappeered  from  the 
comic  scene,  is,  I  think,  nearly  the  last  in 
which  the  characters  are  so  oistinguished. 
The  wide-reaching  appellations  of  pnide  and 
coquette,*  the  recognized  title,  the  definite 
classification,  the  outward  profession  were 
gone,  whatever  might  be  the  case  with  the  in- 
ternal propensities;  and  the  sex,  somewhat 
weary,  it  may  be,  of  finding  itself  called  by 
two  names,  neither  of  them  very  desirable, 
the  one  being  very  disagreeable  and  the  other 
a  little  naughty,  branched  off  into  innumera- 
ble sects,  witn  all  manner  of  divisions  and 
sub-divisions,  and  has  contrived  to  exhibit 
during  the  laat  sixty  or  seventy  yeare  as  great 
a  variety  of  hnmoura,  good  or  bad,  and  to  de- 


*  Perhapa  flirt  m^  be  held  «>  be  no  bad 
Tea!  flirt  and  coquette  may  paaa  for  ayoonymoi» 
But  under  what  claai  of  women  of  tfaia  %vorid  ahall 
we  find  the  prude  f  The  veiy  apeoiea  aeema  eitinot 


serve  and  obtaio  aa  many  epitliets  (bo«I  of 
them  suflioieDtlv  ill-omeiied),  as  iJtm  vmnotts 
and  capricioas  fellow-biped  railed  maiu 

Amongst  these  epithets  were  two  wUcii  I 
well  remember  to  have  heard  applied  some 
thirty  yean  ago  to  more  than  one  fail  lady  in 
the  good  town  of  Belfoid,  but  whidi  kftvo  nam 
pasMd  away  as  completely  as  their  di^iar»- 
ging  predecessora,  coquette  and  pnid«.  The 
**'  words  of  fear^'  in  question  were  *^  astirieal*^ 
and  **  aentimeotal.*'  With  the  first  of  thera 
sad  nicknames  we  have  Bothiog  to  do.  CbiU 
as  I  was,  it  seemed  to  me  at  m  time*  wmd  I 
think  so  more  etroogly  on  reeoUectioii,  thai  In 
two  or  three  instances  the  imputation  was 
wholly  undeserved ;  that  a  girlish  gaiety  of 
heart  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  womanly  finenoes 
of  observation  on  the  other,  gave  lioe  to  an 
accusation  which  mixes  a  litUe,  and  a  very 
little  devemees,  with  a  great  deal  of  ill-oatars. 
But  with  the  fur  satirist,  be  the  appollmaoQ 
true  or  fidse,  we  have  no  concern ;  onr  buai- 
ness  is  with  one  lady  of  the  class  sentimeoCal, 
and  with  one,  and  one  only,  of  tboeo  adven- 
tures to  which  ladies  of  that  elaso  am»  to  say 
the  least,  peculiarly  liable. 

Miss  Selina  Savage,  (her  detractoia  aaki 
that  she  was  christened  Sarah,  fonodiag  oaoo 
certain  testimony,  of  I  know  not  what  valae, 
of  aunts  and  godmothere ;  bnt  I  abide  by  her 
own  signature,  as  now  lying  before  me  in  a 
fine  slender  Italian  hand,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
note  somewhat  yellow  hj  time,  bat  atill 
atamped  in  a  French  device  of  penaet  mnd 
soaets,  and  still  faintly  amelUng  of  ottar  of 
roees;  the  object  of  the  said  note  being  xo 
borrow  <'  Mr.  Fntt's  exquisite  poem  of  S^in- 
pathy,'V-M^  Selina  Savage  (I  hold  by  the 
autograph)  was  a  young  lady  of  oncertaio  a^; 
there  being  on  this  point  also  a  amall  variation 
of  ten  or  a  doaen  yean  between  her  own  aa- 
sertions  and  those  of  her  calumniators ;  but  of 
a  most  sentimental  aspect  (in  this  respect  all 
were  agreed) ;  tail,  f&ir,  pale,  and  aleader,  she 
beinff  so  little  encumbered  with  flesh  and 
blood,  and  so  little  tinted  with  the  diveniiy 
of  colouring  thereunto  belonging,— so  com* 
pletely  blonde  in  hair,  eyes,  and  complexioa, 
that  a  very  tolerable  portrait  of  her  nught  be 
cut  out  in  white  paper,  provided  the  pa]>er 
were  thin  enough,  or  drawn  in  chalks,  white 
and  black,  upon  a»pale  brown  gioaiid.  N(h 
thing  could  be  too  shadowy  or  too  vapoory ; 
the  Castle  Spectre,  flourishing  in  all  the  ffloiy 
of  gauie  diapery  on  the  stage  of  Drary-Iiane 
—the  ghosts  of  Ossian  made  out  of  tfao  mtsls 
of  the  hills— were  but  tyoes  of  Miss  Salias 
Savage.  Her  voice  was  like  her  aspect,^ 
sighing,  crying,  dying ;  and  her  eoaveraatioB 
as  lachrymose  as  her  voice :  she  sang  aenti* 
mental  aongs,  played  sentimental  aiis,  wnie 
aentimentaf  lettere,  and  read  aentimeocal 
books ;  has  given  away  her  pairol  kn  lau^ 
.  ing,  and  turned  off  her  fooi*boy  for  whisilisf 
I  a  country-dance. 
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Asa 


The  abode  of  this  amiable  damsel  was  a 
small  neat  dwelling,  somewhat  ioeoDveniently 
Situated,  at  the  back  of  the  Holy  Brook,  b^ 
tween  the  Abbey  MUls  on  the  one  side,  and 
a  great  timberwwharf  on  the  other,  with  the 
atream  ninninff  between  the  oarrisffe-road  and 
the  house,  and  nothing  to  unite  them  but  a 
narrow  foot-bridge,  ^ich  must  needs  be 
crossed  in  all  weathers*  It  had,  however, 
certain  recommendations  which  more  than 
atoned  for  these  defects  in  the  eyes  of  its  ro- 
mantic mistress :  three  middle-sized  crpress- 
trees  at  one  end  of  the  court;  in  the  front  of 
her  mansion  two  well*grown  weeping^wil* 
lows ;  an  address  to  **  Holy  Brook  Cottage,*' 
absolutely  invaluable  to  such  a  correspondent, 
and  standing  in  most  advantageous  contrast 
with  the  streets,  terraces,  crescents,  and  places 
of  which  Belford  was  for  the  most  part  com- 
posed ;  and  a  very  fair  chance  of  excellent 
material  for  the  body  of  her  letters  by  the 
abundant  casualties  and  Humane  Society  cases 
afforded  by  the  footbridge — no  less  than  one 
old  woman,  three  small  children,  and  two 
drunken  men  having  been  ducked  in  the 
stream  in  the  conrse  of  one  winter.  Drown- 
ing would  have  been  too  much  of  a  good 
thing ;  but  of  that,  from  the  shallowness  of 
the  water,  there  was  happily  no  chance. 

Miss  Savage,  with  two  quiet,  orderl  v,  light- 
footed,  and  Bofi-spoken  maidens,  had  been  for 
some  years  the  solitary  tenant  of  the  pretty 
cottage  by  the  Holy  Brook.  She  had  lost  her 
father  during  her  early  childhood;  and  the 
death  of  her  mother,  a  neat  quiet  old  lady, 
whose  interminable  carpet«work  is  amongst 
the  earliest  of  my  recollections, — ^I  could  draw 
the  pattern  now, — and  the  absence  of  her  bro- 
ther, a  married  man  with  a  larse  family  and 
a  prosperous  business,  who  resided  constantly 
in  London,— left  the  fair  Selina  the  entire 
mistress  of  her  fortune,  her  actions,  and  her 
residence.  That  she  remained  in  Belford,  al- 
though exclaiming  against  the  place  and  its 
society—its  gossiping  morning  visits  and  its 
ev<^ntng  card-parties,  as  well  as  the  general 
wunt  of  refinement  amongst  its  inhabitants— 
might  be  imputed  partly  perhaps  to  habit,  and 
an  aversion  to  the  trouble  of  moving,  and 
partly  to  a  violent  friendship  between  herself 
and  another  damsel  of  the  same  class,  a  good 
deal  younger  and  a  great  deal  sillier,  who 
lived  two  streets  off,  and  whom  she  saw  every 
day  and  wrote  to  every  hour. 

Martha,  or,  as  her  friend  chose  to  call  her, 

Matilda  Marahall,  was  the   fourth  or  fifth 

daughter  of  a  spirit-merchant  in  the  town. 

Frequent  meetings  at  the  circulating  library 

introduced  the  fair  ladies  to  each  other,  and  a 

congeniality  of  taste  brought  about  first  an 

I  acquaintance,  and  then  an  intimacy,  which 

I  dtm^rence  of  station  (for  Miss  Savage  was  of 

(he  highest  circle  in  this  provincial  societv, 

I  and  poor  Martha  was  of  no  circle  at  all,)  only 

seemed  to  <*'Miient  the  more  firmly. 


The  Marshalls,  flattered  by  Spina's  notice 
of  their  daughter,  and  not  sony  that  that  no- 
tice had  fallen  on  the  least  useful  and  cheerful 
of  the  family — the  one  that  amongst  all  their 
young  people  they  could  the  most  easily  spare, 
put  her  time  and  her  actions  entirely  into  her 
own  power,  or  rather  into  that  of  her  patron- 
ess. Mr.  Marshall,  a  calcnlatin^  man  of  busi- 
ness, finding  flirtation  after  flirtation  go  off 
without  the  conclusion  matrimonial,  and  know- 
ing the  fortune  to  be  considerable,  began  to 
look  on  Matilda  as  the  probable  heiress ;  and 
except  from  her  youoffest  brother  William,  a 
clever  but  unlucky  schoolboy,  who  delighted 
in  plsffuing  his  sister  and  laughing  at  senti- 
mental friendshipa,  this  intimacy,  from  which 
all  but  one  member  was  sedulously  excluded, 
was  cherished  and  promoted  by  the  whole 
family. 

Very  necessary  was  Miss  Matilda  at  the 
Holy  Brook  Cottage.  She  fiJled  there  the 
important  parts  of  listener,  adviser,  and  oon- 
fidant;  ana  filled  them  with  an  honest  and 
simple-hearted  sincerity  which  the  most  skil- 
ful flatterer  that  ever  lived  would  have  failed 
to  imitate.  She  read  the  same  books,  sang 
the  same  songs,  talked  in  the  same  tone, 
walked  with  the  same  air,  and  w(»e  the  same 
fashions ;  which  upon  her,  she  being  natural Iv 
short  and  stout,  and  dark-eyed  and  rosy,  had, 
as  her  brother  William  told  her,  about  the 
same  effect  that  armour  similar  to  Don  Quix- 
ote's would  have  produced  upon  Sanoho 
Panza. 

One  of  her  chief  services  in  the  charaeter 
of  confidant  was  of  course  to  listen  to  the 
several  love  passages  of  which,  since  she  was 
of  the  age  of^Juliet,  her  friend's  history  might 
be  said  to  have  consisted.  How  she  had  re- 
mained so  long  unmarried  might  have  moved 
some  wonder,  since  she  seemed  always  im- 
mersed in  the  passion  which  leads  to  such  a 
conclusion  :  but  then  her  love  was  something 
like  the  stream  that  flowed  before  her  door-* 
a  shallow  brooklet,  easy  to  slip  into,  and  easy 
to  slip  out  of.  From  two  or  three  imprudent 
engagements  her  brother  had  extricated  her ; 
and  rrom  one,  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  she 
had  been  saved  by  her  betrothed  having  been 
claimed  the  week  before  the  nuptials  by  an- 
other wife.  At  the  moment  oSf  which  we 
write,  however,  the  fair  Selina  seemed  onoe 
more  in  a  fair  way  to  change  her  name. 

That  she  was  fond  of  literature  of  a  oertain 
class,  we  have  already  intimated ;  and,  next 
after  Sterne  and  Rousseau,  the  classics  of  her 
order,  and  their  horde  of  vile  imitators,  whe- 
ther sentimental  novelists,  or  sentimental  es- 
sayists, or  sentimental  dramatists,  she  delight- 
ed in  the  horde  of  nameless  versifiers  whom 
Gifford  demolished ;  in  other  words,  afVer  bad 
prose  her  next  favourite  reading  was  bad  verse ; 
and  as  this  sort  of  verse  is  quite  as  easy  to 
write  as  to  read^I  should  think  of  the  two 
rather  easier—she  soon  became  no  inconsider- 
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able  perpetrator  of  sonnets  withoat  rhyine, 
and  songs  without  reason ;  and  elegies,  by  an 
ingenious  combination,  equally  deficient  in 
both. 

After  writing  this  sort  of  Terse,  the  next 
step  is  to  put  it  in  print ;  and  in  those  days, 
(we  speak  of  aboTe  thirty  years  ago,)  when 
there  was  no  Mis.  Heroans  to  send  erace  and 
beauty,  and  purity  of  thought  and  feeling, 
into  every  comer  of  the  kingdom-— no  Mary 
Howitt  to  add  the  strength  and  originality  of 
a  manly  mind  to  the  charm  of  a  womanly 
fancy— in  those  days  the  Poet's  Comer  of  a 
country  newspaper  was  the  refuse  of  every 
poetaster  in  the  country.  So  intolerably  bad 
were  the  acrostics,  the  rebuses,  the  epigrams, 
and  the  epitaphs  which  adorned  those  asylums 
for  fugitive  pieces,  that  a  selection  of  the 
worst  of  them  would  really  be  worth  printing 
amongst  the  Curiosities  of  Literature.  A  less 
vain  person  than  Miss  Selina  Savage  might 

have  thought  she  did  the  H shire  Courant 

honour  in  sending  them  an  elegy  on  the  death 
of  a  favourite  bullfinch,  with  the  signature 
*  Eugenia.' 

It  was  printed  forthwith,  read  with  ecstatic 
admiration  by  the  authoress  and  her  friend, 
and  with  great  amusement  by  William  Mar- 
shall, who,  now  the  sprace  clerk  of  a  spruce 
attorney,  continued  to  divert  himself  with 
worming  out  of  his  simple  sister  all  the  secrets 
of  herself  and  her  friend,  and  was  then  unfair 
enough  to  persecute  the  poor  girl  with  the 
most  unmerciful  ridicule.  The  elegy  was 
printed,  and  in  a  fair  way  of  being  forgotten 
oy  all  but  the  writer,  when  in  the  next  num- 
ber of  the  Courant  appeared  a  complimentary 
sonnet  addressed  to  the  authoress  or  the  elegy, 
and  signed  **  Orlando." 

Imagine  the  delight'  of  the  (air  Eugenia ! 
She  was  not  in  the  least  astonished, — a  bad 
and  inexperienced  writer  never  is  taken  by 
surprise  oy  any  quantity  of  praise ;  hot  she 
was  charmed  and  interested  as  much  as  wo- 
man could  be.  She  answered  his  sonnet  by 
another,  which,  by  the  by,  contained,  contrary 
to  Boileau's  well-known  recipe,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  all  nations,  a  quatrain  too  many.  He 
replied  to  her  rejoinder;  compliments  flow 
thicker  and  faster;  and  the.  poetical  corres- 
I  pondence  between  Orlando  and  Eugenia  be- 
came   so    tender,    that   the   editor    of    the 

H shire  Courant  thought  it  only  right  to 

hint  to  the  gentleman  that  the  post-office  would 
be  a  more  convenient  medium  for  his  future 
communications. 

As  this  intimation  was  accompanied  by  the 
address  of  the  lady,  it  was  taken  in  very  good 
part ;  and  before  the  publication  of  the  next 
number  of  the  provincial  weekly  journal,  Miss 
Savage  received  the  accustomed  tribute  of 
verse  from  Orlando,  enveloped  in  a  prose  epis- 
tle, dated  from  a  small  town  about  thirty  mtles 
off,  and  signed  •  Henry  Turner.*' 

An  answer  had  been  earnestly  requested. 


and  an  answer  the  lady  sent ;  and  by  Tetom 
of  post  she  received  a  reply,  lo  wb ieh  alie  re-  \ 

{»lied  with  equal  alertness ;  then  came  a  low*  j 
etter  in  full  form,  and  then  a  petltioo  fbr  as ; 
interview ;  and  to  the  tint  the  lady  answered  • 
anything  hnt  No!  and  to  the  latter  she  as- 
sented. 

The  time  fixed  for  this  important  vMt,  ii 
being  now  the  merry  month  of  May,  was  thiv« 
o'clock  in  the  day.    He  had  requested  to  find 
her  alone ;  and  aceordinclT  by  one  p.  sf.,  %he 
had  dismissed  her  faithful  confidant,  prcmi*' 
sing  to  write  to  her  the  moment  Mr.  Tomer  | 
was  gon^^had  given  orders  to  admit  no  one 
but  a  young  gentleman  who  sent  In  bis  visits  | 
ing  ticket,  (such  being  the  plan  proposed  by  j 
the  inamorato,)  and  began  to  set  herself  and  | 
her  apartment  in  order  for  his  reception  ;  ahe 
hereelf  in  an  elegant  dishabille,  between  sei^ 
timental  and  pastoral,  and  her  room  in  m  con- 
fusion equally  elegant,  of  music,  books,  and 
flowere ;  Zimmerman  and  Lavater  on  the  ta- 
ble; and  one  of  those  dramas — ^those  ira^^e^ 
ditt  boureeoisa,  or  eomidin  larmoyanU$^  which 
it  seems  incredible  that  Beanmarehais,  he  that  j 
wrote  the  two  matchless  plays  of  Figaro,*  ' 
could  have  written— in  her  hand.  I 

It  was  hardly  two  o*clock,  full  an  hour  be- ' 
fore  bis  time,  when  a  double  knock  was  heard  , 
at  the. door;  Mr.  Turoer*s  card  was  sent  in, 
and  a  well-dressed  and  well-looking  youne 
man  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  fair  poet^ 
ess.    There  is  no  describing  such  an  inter- j 
view.    Mv  readen  must  imagine  the  compti*' 
ments  and  the  blushes,  the  fine  speechen  de  \ 
part  et  d*autrt%  the  lone  words  and  the  fine 
words,  the  stghings  ana  the  languiehmenu. 
The  lady  was  satisfied;  the  gentleman  had 
no  reason  to  complain ;  and  after  a  short  visit 
he  left  her,  promising  to  return  in  the  evening 
to  take  his  coffee  with  heraelf  and  her  friend.  | 

She  had  just  sat  down  to  expreas  to  that  * 
friend  in  her  accustomed  high-flown  language, 
the  contentment  of  her  heart,  when  anoth^ 
knock  was  followed  by  a  second  visiting  tick* 
et.  «•  Mr.  Turner  again !  Ob !  I  suppose  he 
has  remembered  something  of  consequence. 
Show  him  in." 

And  in  came  a  $eamd  and  a  different  Mr. 
Turner ! ! 

The  constemation  of  the  lady  was  inex- 
pressible !  That  of  the  gentleman,  when  the 
reaaon  of  her  astonishment  was  explained  to 
him,  was  eoually  vehement  and  flattering.  He 
burst  into  eloquent  threats  against  the  impos- 
tor who  had  assumed  his  nsme,  the  wretch 
who  had  dared  to  trifle  with  soch  a  passion. 


*  I  tpeak,  of  coQiae,  of  the  admiiablj  brilliaoi 
French  coroedita.  and  not  of  the  operu,  nheihcr  ICn- 
ffliah  or  Italian,  which,  retaining  ihe  ■iimtiooL  ani 
nardlv  iho  tituatiom,  have  complelitljr  aacrificetf  ili» 
wit,  the  chaiaeter.  and  the  pleaaanity  of  the  Mt^bs- 
fol  origioali.  and  have  almoet  as  much  tended  as  io- 
jure  BaaoBiarchaiB'a  repotatioo  as  hie  own  il«Uaift 
dramas. 
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and  sneh  a  lad^ofa;  and  bnnjg  equally 
welMookiog  and  fine-spoken,  full  of  rapturous 
TOWS  and  ardent  protestations,  and  praise  ad- 
dressed equally  to  the  woman  and  authoress, 
conveyed  to  the  enohanted  Selina  the  complete 
idea  of  her  loTer*poet 

He  took  leave  of  her  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  delinquent 
who  had  usurped  his  name  and  his  assigna- 
tion, Durpostng  to  return  in  the  evening  to 
meet  her  friend;  and  again  she  was  sitting 
down  to  hsr  writing-table,  to  exclaim  over 
this  extraordinary  adventure,  and  to  dilate  oa 
the  charms  of  ^e  true  Orlando,  when  three 
o'clock  struck,  and  a  third  knock  at  the  door 
heralded  a  third  visiting  ticket,  and  a  <AiW 
Mr.  Turner ! ! ! 

A  shy,  awkward,  simple  youth  was  this, — 
^  the  real  Simon  Pure  !**— bowingr  and  bash- 
ful, and  with  a  stutter  that  would  have  ren- 
dered ^his  words  unintelligible  even  if  time 
had  been  allowed  him  to  bring  them  forth. 
Bui  no  time  was  allowed  him.  Provoked  past 
her  patience,  believing  herself  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  town,  our  sentimental  fair  one 
forgot  her  refinement,  her  delicacy,  her  fine 
speaking,  and  her  affectation ;  and  calling  her 
maids  and  her  footboy  to  aid,  drove  out  her 
unfortunate  suitor  with  such  a  storm  of  vitu- 
peration-* such  a  torrent  of  plain,  honest, 
homely  sodding— that  the  luckless  Orlando 
took  to  his  heels,  and  missing  his  footing  on 
the  nanow  bridge,  tumbled  hrad-foremost  into 
the  Holy  Brook,  and  emerged  dripping  like  a 
river  god,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  two 
impostors,  and  of  William  Marshall,  the  con- 
triver of  the  jest,  who  lay  perdu  in  the  mill, 
and  told  the  story,  as  a  great  secret,  to  so 
many  persons,  that  before  tne  next  day  it  was 
known  half  over  the  place,  and  was  the  even- 
tual cause  of  depriving  the  good  town  of  Bel- 
ford  of  one  of  the  most  inofiensive  and  most 
sentifflental  of  its  inhabitants.  The  fair  Se- 
lina decamped  in  a  week. 


Aote;^  Whilst  oorrecting  the  pimf-theef  of  thii 
paper,  (January  18lh,  1835.)  I  aee  with  some  amuMv 
ment,  in  that  adroirible  literary  Journal  the  Athe- 
naeurn.  an  old  French  anecdote  which  tiears  consider- 
at>le  reeemblance  to  the  adventure  of  poor  Mia  Sa- 
Tago.  How  the  eoiocidenoe  can  have  occurred  I 
have  fx)  mesne  of  divining;— onlea,  indeed,  oar 
wicked  friend  Mr.  William  Manbali  may  have  hap- 
pened to  meet  with  the  Auiy  of  **  Lee  troie  Racani." 
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Amovost  the  roost  recent  of  oar  country 
beattties,  were  a  pair  of  fair  young  friends, 
whose  mutual  attachment,  in  the  Irast  sense 
of  the  word  romantic— that  is  to  say,  fervent. 


uncalcalating,  unworldly— was  smiled  at  by 
one  part  of  our  little  world,  and  praised  and 
admired  by  another;  hot,  in  consideration, 
perhaps,  of  the  youth  and  the  manv  attractions 
of  the  parties,  pretty  indulgently  looked  upon 
by  all.  Never  was  a  closer  intimacy.  They 
rode  together,  walked  together,  read  together, 
aang  together,  sat  in  the  same  pew  at  church, 
and  danced  in  the  same  quadrille  at  the  assem- 
bly. Not  a  day  passed  without  some  proof 
of  affection  de  pari  et  d^ autre  t  and  at  the  last 
tarset-day  at  Oakley^— -But  I  must  not  fore- 
stall my  story. 

Archery  meetings  are  the  order  of  the  day. 
We  all  know  that  in  the  days  of  yore  the  bow 
was  th^  general  weapon  of  the  land ;  that  the 
battles  of  Cressy  and  of  Poictiers  were  won 
by  the  stout  English  archers,  and  the  king's 
deer  slain  in  his  forests  by  the  bold  outlaws 
Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  and  the  mad 
priest  Friar  Tuck ;  that  battles  were  won  and 
ships  taken,  not  by  dint  of  rockets  and  can- 
non-balls, but  by  the  broad  arrow ;  and  that 
(to  return  to  more  domestic,  and  therefore  more 
interestiuff  illustrations)  William  of  Cloudes- 
ley,  the  English  William  Tell,*  saved  his 
forfeited  life  by  shooting  an  apple  from  his 
son's  head,  at  six-score  paces.f  But  not  to 
revert  to  those  times,  which  were  perhaps 
rather  too  much  in  earnest,  when  the  dinner, 
or  the  battle,  or  the  life,  depended  on  the  truth 
of  the  aim ;  and  the  weapon  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  distance^  would  be  as  unmanageable  to 
a  modern  wamor  as  the  bow  of  Ulysses  ;— 
not  to  go  back  to  that  golden  age  of  archery 
and  minstrelsy,  never  since  the  days  of  James 
and  Eliaabeth,  when  the  bow,  although  no 
longer  the  fiivourite  weapon,  continued  to  be 
the  favourite  pastime  of  the  middle  classes,^ 

*  Alas !  that  this  pretty  story  should,  both  in  the 
Swiss  and  the  English  version  be  apocryphal !  Bat 
so  I  fear  it  is.  Saxo  Grammaticos  nath  the  legend 
with  a  still  earlier  date,  and  a  still  more  northern  k>- 
calify.  In  short,  it  is  probably  one  of  thoae  stories 
current  in  the  annals  of  many  nations,  and  true  in 
none — one  of  the  illusions  of  history  which  form  such 
fine  subjects  for  the  dmmatic  poet 

1 120  yards.  He  had  previously  clefl  a  willow 
wand  at  400  yards.  Vide  the  fine  ballad  of  "  Adam 
Bell.  Clym  of  the  Clough.  and  William  of  Cloudea- 
ley,*'  in  Bishop  Percy's  "  Relj<)ues  of  Ancient  Engbsh 
Poetry,"  a  collection  which,  m  these  days  of  Robin 
Hoods  and  Maid  Marians  ought  to  be  reprinted,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  archery  lore. 

X  If  the  fact  were  not  too  well  known  to  need  con- 
firmation, abundant  proof  of  the  love  of  shooting  at 
the  butts,  so  prevalent  amongst  our  ancestors,  might 
be  found  in  the  plays  of  Shaaspeare,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  and  the  other  great  dramatists  of  that  great 
dramatic  age.  Their  works  abound  with  allusions  to 
the  subject,  and  images  derived  from  the  snort.  Even 
falconty,  rich  as  that  is  in  technical  terms,  has  hardly 
furnished  them  with  so  many  illustrations.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  holiday  pastime  of  the  lower  classes, 
and.  in  the  absence  of  chibs  and  newspapers,  the 
almost  daily  recreation  of  the  middling  order  of  Uie 
g|entry ;  and  probably  continued  to  be  so  up  to  ths 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  aU  amusements 
were  suspended  by  the  stem  habits  of  the  Puritans 
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have  bows  and  arrows  been  so  rife  in  this 
England  of  onrSf  as  at  the  present  time. 
Eyery  conntry  mansion  has  its  outts  and  its 
targets,  every  young  lady  her  qniver;  and 
that  token  of  honour,  the  prise-arrow,  trum- 
pery  as,  sooth  to  say,  it  ffenerally  is,  is  as 
much  coveted  and  cherished  and  envied,  as  if, 
instead  of  a  toy  for  a  pedlar^s  basket,  it  weie 
a  diamond  necklace,  or  an  emerald  bracelet. 

To  confess  the  truth,  I  suspect  the  whole 
affair  is  rather  more  of  a  plaything  now-a-days 
than  it  was  even  in  the  later  time  to  whiph 
we  have  alluded ;  partly,  perhaps,  because  the 
ladies,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Maid 
Marian,  (who,  however,  in  Ben  Jonson*s 
beautiful  fragment,  ^*  The  Sad  Shepherd,*'  of 
which  she  is  the  heroine,  is  fwt  represented  as 
herself  taking  part  in  the  sylvan  exercises  of 
her  followers,)  contented  themselves  with  wit- 
nessing, instead  of  rivalling,  the  feats  of  our 
forefathers ;  partly  it  may  be,  because,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  the  thews  and  sinews 
of  our  modem  archers,  let  them  call  themselves 
Toxophilites*  fifty  times  over,  wqpld  tug  with 
very  little  effect  at  the  weapons  of  Clym  of 
the  C lough,  or  of  Little  John,  so  called  be- 
cause he  was  the  biggest  person  of  his  day. 
Or  even  if  a  fine  ffenueman  of  the  age  of  Wil- 
liam the  Fourth  should  arrive  at  bending  a  200 
pound  bow,  think  of  his  cleaving  a  willow 
wand  at  400  yards'  distance !  Modern  limbs 
cannot  compass  such  feats.  He  might  as  well 
try  to  lift  the  Durham  ox. 

Nevertheless,  although  rather  too  much  of  a 
toy  for  bojrs  and  |[iTls,  and  wanting  altogether 
in  the  vanety  and  interest  of  that  great  national 
out-door  amusement  called  cricket,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  better  excnse  for  drawing 
people  together  in  a  country  neighbourhood ; 
an  object  always  desirable,  and  particularly 
so  in  &is  little  midland  county  of  ours,  where, 
between  party  squabbles  and  election  squab- 
bles, (affairs  of  mere  personal  prejudice,  with 
which  politics  have  ouen  nothing  to  do,)  half 
the  gentry  live  in  a  state  of  non-intercourse 
and  consequent  ignorance  of  each  other's  real 

food  qualities,  and  of  the  genial,  pardonable, 
iverting  foibles,  which  perhaps  conduce  as 
much  as  more  grave,  solid  excellence,  not  only 
to  the  amusement  of  society,  but  to  our  mutual 
likin|r  and  regard  for  each  other.  A  man  per- 
fect m  thought  and  word  and  deed  is  a  fine 
thing  to  contemplate  at  reverent  distance,  like 
some  rare  statue  on  its  pedestal ;  but  for  the 
people  who  are  destined  to  mix  with  their  fel- 
lows in  this  work-a-day  world — to  walk  and 
talk,  and  eat  and  drink  like  their  neighbours, 
—the  greater  store  of  harmless  peculiarities 
and  innocent  follies  they  bring  to  keep  our 

and  the  stirring  intereiti  of  the  civil  wan.  After  the 
RaitontioD,  the  bowling-green  sppesn  to  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  archery-ground. 

*  A  woid  finm  the  Greek,  signifying,  I  believe,  •*  a 
bow-man,"  <*  a  k>ver  of  the  bow.** 
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follies  in  ooantenaooe,  the  better  for  tbena  and 
for  oofselves.  Lnekily  there  is  no  lack  of 
these  congenial  dements  in  baman  nature. 
The  only  thing  requisite  is  a  teene  for  tbeiz 
display. 

Thia  want  seemed  completely  mmplted  by 
the  Archery  Meeting;  an  apprarea   neotral 
groand,  where  politics  could  not  eater,  and 
'Where  the  Capnlets  and  Montagues  of  H         • 
shire  might  contemplate  each  other's  good  I 
Qualities,  and  be  ooociliated  by  each  other's 
oefects,  withont  the  slightest  eompromiac  of 
party  etiquette  or  party  dignity.    The 
of  the  contending  houses  bad  lone 
to  differ,  like  the  chiefs  of  rival 
Loadon,  and  met  and  viaited,  except  just  at  an 
election  time,  with  as  much  good-nnnaoor  and  > 
cordiality  as  Lady  Grey  meets  and  visits  Lady 
Beresford ;  it  was  amongst  the  partisans,  ^ ' 
adlierents  of  the  several  candidates,  thai  tlie ' 
prejudice  had  been  found  so  invatsrale ;  and 
every  rational  person,  except  those  who  were 
themsdves  infected  with  the  prevalent  moral 
disorder,  hailed  the  prescription  of  so  pleasant 
a  remedy  for  the  county  complaint* 

Accordingly,  the  proposal  was  no  sooner 
made  at  a  country  dinner-par^  than  it  was 
canied  by  acclamation ;  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, a  secretary  chosen,  and  the  pleaaaat 
businees  of  projecting  and  anticipating  eoao- 
menoed  upon  the  spot.  For  the  next  week, 
nothing  could  be  heard  of  but  the  Aiohery  i 
Meeting;  bows  and  arrows  were  your  0Dly< 
subject,  and  Lincoln-green  your  only  w«ar. 

Then  came  a  few  gentle  diifiealtMs ;  did^  • 
culties  that  seem  as  necessary  preludea  to  a 
part^  of  pleasure  as  the  winds  snd  raias  of] 
April  are  to  the  fiowera  of  May.    Tl»s  con- , 
mittee,  composed,  as  waa  deoorons,  not  of  the 
eager  sons  and  sealooa  daughters  and  bostlio^ 
mammas  of  the  principal  families,  hot  of  their 


cool,  busy,  indifferent  papas,  could  by 
chance  be  got  together ;  they  were  hayHoaki 


no 

ing,j 


or  they  were  justicing,  or  they  ware  attending  t 
the  House,  or  they  had  forgotten  the  day,  or  J 
they  had  not  received  the  letter;  so  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  most  active  of 
secretaries,  on  Monday  four  only  assembM 
out  of  twenty,  on  Tuesday  two  and  on  Wed- 
nesday none  at  all. 

Then  of  the  three  empty  boases  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, on  either  of  which  they  had  reckon- 
ed so  confidently,  that  they  had  aetoally  talked 
over  their  demerits  after  uie  manner  of  biddtts 
at  an  auction  who  intended  to  buy,  the  coe  ■ 
was  point-blank  refused  to  Mr.  Secietsry** 
courteous  application,  on  the  ground  of  the' 
mischievousnesa  o(  the  parties,  Uie  danger  of' 
their  picking  the  flowers,  and  the  eeitunty  of 
their  trampUng  the  grass;  the  second,  afWr 
having  been  twenty  years  on  sale,  suddenly 
found  a  purchaser  just  as  it  waa  wanted  for 
the  Archery  Club;  and  the  third,  whMi  Ittd 
been  for  years  thirty  and  odd  snugly  poisg  to 
ruin  under  the  provident  care  of  the  Comt  ^ 
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Chanoerj—ti  ease  of  dispated  titles — and  of 
which  it  had  boon  proposed  to  take  temporary 
poaaeeaioo  at  a  sort  of  ^*  do  man*8  land,*'  foDod 
itaelf  moat  nnexpeetedly  adjudged  to  a  legal 
orwner  by  the  astounding  actiyit^  of  my  Lord 
BroQftham.  The  clnb  was  at  its  wit^i  end, 
and  likely  to  come  to  a  disaolotion  before  it 
was  formed,  (if  an  English- woman  may  be 
peraiitted  to  speak  ffood  Irish,)  when  Inckily 
a  neighbooring  M.  r.,  a  most  kind  and  genial 
person,  whose  fine  old  mansion  was  neither  on 
sale  nor  in  Chancery,  and  who  patriotically 
saerifioed  his  grass  and  his  flowers  for  the 
public  good,  offered  his  beaotifol  place,  and 
furnished  the  Oakley  Park  Archery  Club,  not 
only  with  **  a  local  habitation,"  hot  **a  name." 

Then  came  the  grand  difficalty  of  all,  the 
selection  of  members.  E?ery  body  knows 
that  in  London  the  qnestion  of  caste  or  station 
^-or,  to  use  perhaps  a  better  word,  of  gen- 
tilitv^s  Tery  easily  settled,  or  rather  it  settles 
i  tself  without  fuss  or  trouble.  In  the  great  city, 
there  is  room  for  e?ery  body.  No  one  is  so 
high  or  so  low  as  to  be  without  his  equals ; 
aniS^  in  the  immense  number  of  circles  into 
which  society  is  divided,  he  falls  insensibly 
into  that  class  to  which  bis  rank,  bis  fortune, 
his  habits,  and  his  inclinations  are  best  adapt- 
ed. In  the  distant  proyinces,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  diyision  is  equally  easy,  from  a  re- 
rerse  reason.  There,  the  inhabitants  may  al- 
most be  comprised  in  the  peasantry,  the  yeo- 
manry,  the  clergy,  and  the  old  nobility  and 
gentry,  the  few  and  distant  lords  of  the  soil 
Hying  in  their  own  ancestral  mansions,  and 
mixing  almost  ezclusiyely  with  each  other, 
not  from  airs,  but  from  an  absolute  thinness 
of  pouolation  amongst  the  educated  or  cul- 
tivatea  classes.  But  in  these  small  midland 
counties  close  to  London,  where  the  great  es- 
tates have  changed  masters  so  often  that  only 
two  or  three  descendants  of  the  original  pro- 
prieton  are  to  be  found  in  a  circuit  of  twenty 
miles,  and  where  eyen  the  estates  themselyes 
are  broken  into  small  fractions— counties 
where  you  cannot  travel  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
without  bunting  on  some  line  of  new  paling 
enclosing  a  belt  of  equally  new  plantation,  and 
giying  token  of  a  roomy,  commodious,  square 
dwelung,  red  or  white,  as  may  suit  the  taste 
of  the  preprietor,  or  some  *^  cot  of  spruce  gen- 
tility,^^ yerandahed  and  beporched  accordtnff 
to  the  latest  iashion,  yery  low,  very  pretty,  and 
very  ineonyenient-^n  these  populoos  country 
villages,  where  persons  of  undoubted  fortune 
but  uncertain  station  are  as  plenty  as  black- 
berries, It  requires  no  ordinary  tact  in  a  pro- 
yinctal  lord^cnamberlain  to  grant  or  to  refuse 
the  privilege  of  the  tfUrte. 

Perhaps  the  very  finest  definitions  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  our  own,  or  in  any  other  language, 
may  be  found  in  Mr.  Ward^s  ••  De  Vere,^'* 
and  in  th«  motto  of  (I  think)  the  Rutland  fa- 

*  *  By  a  MOtlemaJi.  we  mean  not  to  draw  a  line 
that  would  Ds  ittvidioUB  between  high  and  k>w,  rank 


mily,  **Mannere  make  the  man;"  but  our 
country  practice  seems  rather  to  be  grounded 
on  the  inimitable  answer  of  the  ine&ble  Mr. 
Dubster  in  Madame  D'Arblay's  "  Camilla," 
who,  on  being  asked  what  mode  a  gentleman  ? 
gravely  replied,  **  Leaving  off  business ;"  or 
on  the  still  nicer  distinction,  so  admirably 
ridiculed  by  another  great  female  writer  (Miss 
Austen,  in  **£mma,**)  where  a  Mr.  Suckling, 
a  Bristol  raerehant,  who  had  retired  from  trade 
some  eight  or  nine  yeare  back,  refuses  to  visit 
another  Bristolian  who  had  purified  himself 
from  the  dregs  of  tho  sugar-warehouse  only 
the  Christmas  before. 

Now  Mr.  Dabster's  definition,  besides  being 
sufllcisntly  liberal  and  comprehensive,  had  the 
great  merit  of  being  clear  and  practicable; 
and  our  good-humoured  secretary,  a  man  of 
ten  thousand,  well-born,  well-bred,  well-for- 
tuned, and  thoroughly  well-conditioned,  — a 
roan  light,  buoyant  and  bounding,  as  full  of 
activity  as  his  favourite  blood-horeo,  and 
equally  full  of  kind neas,— would  willingly 
have  abided  by  his  rule,  and  was  b^  no  means 
disinclined  to  extend  his  invitations  to  the 
many  educated,  cultivated,  rich,  and  liberal 
peraona,  whose  fathera  were  still  guilty  of 
travelling  to  London  once  a  week  to  auperin- 
tend  some  old  respectable  concern  in  Austin 
Friare,  or  St.  Mary  Axe,  or  even  to  visit 
Lloyd's  or  the  Stock  Exchange.  But  unluck- 
ily the  Mr.  Sucklings  of  the  neighbourhood 
prevailed.     **  Standing"  (to  borrow  an  ex- 

Rressive  Americanism)  carried  the  day,  and 
Ir.  Brown,  whose  mother  eighteen  yeara  ago 
had  purchased  the  Lawn  on  one  side  of  Head- 
ingly  Heatb,f  had  not  only  the  happiness  of 
excluding  his  neighbour  Mr.  Green,  who  had 
been  sctuod  at  the  Grove  only  a  twelve-monUi, 
but  even  of  barring  out  his  still  nearer  neigh- 
bour Mr.  White,  who  had  been  established 
in  the  Manor  House  these  half-dozen  yeara. 

and  aabordination,  tichee  and  poverty.  The  die- 
tittction  is  in  the  mind.  Whoever  is  open,  kjaX,  and 
true ;  whoever  it  of  humane  and  afiabie  demeanour ; 
whoever  ii  honourable  in  bimnelC  and  candid  in  hie 
judgment  of  others,  and  requires  no  law  but  his  won! 
to  make  him  fiilHl  an  engagement ;  such  a  man  is  a 
l^entleman,  and  such  a  man  may  be  found  among  tbe 
tillers  of  the  earth.  But  high  birth  and  distinetion 
for  the  mos^part  insure  the  nigh  sentiment  which  is 
denied  to  poverty  and  the  lower  professions.  It  is 
hence,  and  hence  only,  that  the  great  claim  their 
superiOTity ;  and  bonce,  what  has  been  so  beautifully 
said  of  honour,  the  law  of  kings,  is  no  mora  than  true : 

**  It  aids  and  strengthens  Virtue  when  it  meets  her, 
And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not*' 

De  Vere,  vol.  ii.,  pSS. 

tit  may  convey  some  notion  of  the  villa  popnlatkm 
in  our  county,  to  say  that  from  the  centre  of  Head- 
ingly  Heath  we  coo  seo  eight  gentlemen's  houses.  A 
young  sportsman,  who  wantea  a  shooting-box  in  a  re- 
tired situation,  being  taken  in  by  a  puffing  advertise- 
ment of  one  of  those  manaiona,  drove  down  to  look  at 
it;  but»  when  be  oame  within  view  of  the  sunound 
k^  villas,  turned  round  his  phaeton,  and  trotted  off 
without  alighting,  exclaiming,  "Claphara  ComnxMii 
by  Jove I**^ 
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Soeh,  at  least,  was  the  decree  passed  in  foil 
committee ;  but  it  is  the  common  and  rightfal 
fate  of  over>rifforoo8  laws  to  be  softened  in 
practice;  and,  Mr.  White  being  a  most  agree- 
able, hospitable  man,  with  a  very  pleasant 
clever  wire,  and  the  Misses  Green  ranking 
amongst  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood,  somehow  or  other  they  eventually  got 
admittance. 

These  greater  difficulties  being  fairly  sur- 
mounted at  the  cost  of  a  few  affronts  on  the 
part  of  the  forgotten,  and  many  murmurs  on 
the  part  of  the  omitted,  then  followed  a  train 
of  minor  troubles  about  dinners  and  crockery, 
targets  and  uniforms,  regulations  and  rules. 
Drawing  up  the  code  of  archery  laws,  al- 
though It  seems  no  mighty  effort  of  legisla- 
tion, cost  our  committee  almost  as  much  la- 
bour as  might  hare  gone  to  the  concoction  of 
a  second  Code  Napoleon,  or  another  Bill  for 
Local  Courts ;  and  the  equipment  of  half  the 
regiments  in  the  service  would  have  consumed 
less  time  and  thought  than  were  wasted  on  the 
male  and  female  costumes  of  the  Oakley  Park 
Archery  Club.  Twelve  several  dolls  were 
dressed  in  white  and  green  of  various  patterns 
by  the  committee-men  and  their  wives ;  and 
such  a  feud  ensued  between  Mr.  Giles,  haber- 
dasher, in  King  Street,  in  our  dear  town  of 
Belford,  and  Miss  Fenton,  milliner,  in  the 
Mailcet  Place,  each  maintaining  his  and  her 
separate  and  very  various  version  of  the  ap- 
pointed regulation  doll,  that  nothing  but  the 
female  privilege  of  scolding  without  fighting 
prevented  that  most  serious  breach  of  the 
peace  called  a  duel.  It  has  been  hinted  that 
the  unfortunate  third  party  (that  is  to  say,  the 
doU)  was  a  sufferer  in  the  fray,  the  flowers 
being  torn  from  her  bonnet,  the  bows  from  her 
petticoat,  and  the  pelerine  from  her  bosom. 
For  this  I  do  not  vouch ;  but  for  the  exceeding 
ugliness  of  the  selected  regimentals,  whether 
male  or  female,  I  can  most  conscientiously 
answer.  It  required  some  ingenuity  to  invent 
anything  so  thoroughly  hideous.  The  young 
ladies,  in  clear  muslin  and  green  ribands,  ar- 
ranged as  they  thought  fit,  looked  like  pretty 
little  shepherdesses;  but  their  unfortunate 
mammas,  dressed  by  Mr.  Giles,  or  Miss  Fen- 
ton, according  to  the  pattern  of  the  demolished 
doll,  in  gowns  of  white  chaly,  barred  like  a 
hussar  jacket,  with  dull  and  dismal  green, 
had,  from  the  dim  colour  of  the  woollen  mate- 
rial, more  the  air  of  a  flock  of  sheep  or  a  bevy 
of  Carmelite  nuns,  or  a  troop  of  shrouded 
corpses  escaped  from  their  coffins,  or  a  set  of 
statues  like  that  of  the  commandant  iii  Don 
Giovanni,  when  seen  from  behind,  or  of  the 
figure  of  Orcus  (the  classical  Death),  as  re- 
presented in  the  Alcestia,  when  viewed  fronts 
wise — than  of  a  group  of  middle-aged  Epglish 
ladies,  equipped  for  a  party  of  pleasure. 

In  spite,  however,  of  jostling  interests  and 
oonflicting  vanities,  the  day  of  the  archery 
meeting  was  anticipated  with  great  and  gene- 


ral delight  hj  the  young  people  in  H  Mrt; 
nor  were  tlieir  expectations  aisappgiated.  Fbr 
once  in  a  way,  the  full  fruition  of  esijoymcol 
outran  the  vivid  pleasures  of  hope.  Bvtea  as 
a  measure  of  conciliation,  the  experimeDt  tvo- 
ceeded  infinitely  better  than  such  experinenv 
generally  do  succeed.  The  divene  factions, 
Neri  and  Bianchi,  Montecchi,  and  Oapaletti, 
met  at  the  target-aide,  looked  eich  other  io 
the  fiice,  bowed  and  enrtsied,  amtled  aod 
laughed,  talked  sober  sense  and  mgreeablt 
nonsense,  according  to  their  seveiml  ioelina-l 
tions  and  capacities,  and  becamov  by  the  i»> 
sensible  influence  of  juxtaposition,  tbo  mere 
habit  of  meeting  and  speaking,  almoct  nn  good 
friends  as  if  such  a  thing  as  a  eontestod  elec- 
tion never  had  happened,  and  never  could 
happen  again : — a  happy  state  of  feeling,  to 
which  I  can  only  say,  Ato  perjfetua  f 

All  went  well  at  Oakley.  The  dinners  were 
excellent  and  abundant,  and  tbe  appetues  of 
the  diners  so  manageable  and  eomplaisant, 
that,  although  of  the  class  whose  nsaal  din-  * 
ner-faour  varies  from  six  to  eight,  they  aetoally  * 
contrived  to  eat  their  principal  meal  at  thme, 
without  showing  the  slightest  symptoin  of  its 
arriving  before  it  was  wanted.  .The  rooaic 
was  also  good,  and  the  danceia  nntirable;  and 
although  a  dose  of  pleasuring,  a  eoorse  of 
shooting,  walking,  eating,  talkinff,  and  dan- 
cing, which  beginning  at  one  o'clock  poet 
meridian,  lasted  to  rather  more  than  the  same 
hour  the  next  morning,  rivalling  io  fativoe 
and  duration  the  excursion  of  a  maid-servant 
to  a  country  fair,  might  naturally  be  expected 
to  produce  all  sorts  of  complaiota  amoaeit 
our  delicate  young  ladies,  I  did  not'  hear  of  s 
single  ease  of  illneas  arising  from  the  archery 
meeting.  So  omnipotent,  m  the  feinale  con- 
stitution, is  will. 

I  myself  fonnd  an  unexpected  gratification* 
or  rather  an  unexpected  relief,  at  tbe  end  of 
the  first  two  meetings.  I  had  taken  a  sort  of 
personal  aversion  to  tbe  female  feffimentals, 
the  regulation  dress  of  the  ladies.  The  thing 
affected  my  nerves;  I  could  not  abide  the 
sight  of  it.  But  **  there  is  some  soni  of  good- 
ness in  things  evil.**  The  odions  chaly  was 
fonnd  to  have  one  capital  point  :-^t  wean  oot 
sooner  than  any  material  under  the  sun,  and, 
difficult  to  make,  takes  care  very  speed ily  to 
unmake  itself  by  fraying  in  every  direcdoo : 
so  that,  rent  and  ragged,  tattered  and  torn,  tbe 
hideous  ladies*  uniform  was,  at  tbe  third  meet- 
ing, pretty  uniformly  cast  aside,  and  female 
taste  again  resumed  its  proper  infloenee  ow 
the  female  toilet. 

So  far  so  good.  But,  when  we  English 
people  take  a  fancy  in  our  heads,  we  are  aiit 
to  let  it  run  away  with  us ;  we  hoist  all  «ail« 
and  cast  the  ballast  overboard.  And  ae  il 
happened  in  the  present  instanoe.  After  th^ 
first  two  or  three  meetings,  all  the  genteel 

population  of  H shire,  men,  women*  and 

children,  went  archery  mad—a  lunaey  pre- 
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fierved  for  these  particular  dog-days.  Yoa 
fthould  not  see  a  lawn  of  gentility  without  the 
targets  up,  or  an  entrance-ball  without  bows 
loaning  n^gaiost  each  corner,  and  arrows  scat- 
tered over  eyery  chair.  All  other  amusements 
were  reUn(]uished.  Dinner-parties  were  at  an 
end ;  pio-nies  were  no  more.  Nothing  would 
go  down  but  priyate  bow-meetings  and  public 
target-days.  Dancing,  heretofore  the  delight 
^  of  a  country  beauty,  was  only  tolerated  after 
the  archery,  because  people  could  not  well 
shoot  by  candle-light;  and,  as  the  autumn 
drew  on,  even  that  other  branch  of  shooting, 
I  io  which  our  young  sportsmen  used  to  take 
such  pleasure,  entirely  lost  its  charm.  Guns 
were  out  of  fashion.  The  ecstatic  first  of 
September  became  a  common  day ;  and  to 
me,  who  had  watched  tho  preyailing  mania 
with  some  amosement,  it  appeared  likely  that, 
unless  the  birds  should  mate  up  their  minds 
to  be  killed  by  bows  and  arrows,  (as  Looksley 
brouffbt  down  the  wild  goose,)  a  process 
which  I  did  not  think  it  probable  that  they 
would  consent  to,  the  partridges  hereabout 
might  have  a  fair  chance  of  living  on  till  the 
next  Reason. 

Archery  was  the  universal  subject.  Archery 
songs  stood  open  on  the  piano.  Archery  en- 
gravings covered  the  print-table.  The**Arch- 
cr^s  Guide"  was  the  only  book  worth  opening, 
and  bows  and  arrows  the  only  topic  fit  to  dis- 
cuss. Political  economy  was  no  longer  heard 
in  the.  drawing-room,  or  the  East  India  qoes- 
lioQ  in  the  dining-parlour;  Don  Carlos  and 
Don  Miguel  had  been  ^^  pretty  fellows  in  their 
day,*'  but  their  reign  was  over.  What  was  a 
great  speech  in  the  House  to  the  glory  of  pla- 
cing three  arrows  in  the  target  1  or  a  great 
victory  to  a  shot  in  the  gold  t*  Time  was  no 
longer  computed  by  the  calendar ;  almanacks 
were  out  of  fashion.  The  whole  country-side 
dated  from  the  Oakley  target-day,  as  the 
Greeks  from  the  Olympic  Games. 

The  little  boys  and  girls,  at  home  for  the 
holidays,  caught  the  enthusiasm.  Bats  and 
balls,  and  dolls  and  battledores,  were  all  cast 
aside  as  worthless  trumpery :  toys,  in  any 
other  than  the  prevailing  shape,  were  an  af- 
front. 

From  the  manly  Etonian,  preferring  a  bow 

to  a  boat,  to  his  six  year  old  sister  taking  her 

fairy  quiver  to  bed  with  her,  the  whole  rising 

I  generation  enrolled  themselves  in  the  archery 

I  band — ^a  supplementary  auxiliary  legion.  They 

added  an  enclosure  called  **  the  Butts**  to  their 

I  baby-houses,  and  equipped  their  dolls  with 

bows  and  arrows.f 


*  Thk  »  certainly  a  modem  innovation.  To  place 
the  arrow  in  the  wAife  was  the  constant  aim  of  the 
old  archen,  ••  any  one  convenanc  with  old  poetry 
ooold  prove  by  aoores  of  qaotalioiui  from  Maninger 
and  hu  oontemporariea. 

t  And  in  io  doing,  poor  desTS,  they  did  but  reclaim 
tha  ptay-^infi  wh^  their  eMeru  had  borrowed  from 
theni.    Wbpft  saith  that  great  authority,  Mr.  Thomas 


Trade,  as  asoal,  made  its  advantages  of  the 
ruling  passion.  The  bow  business  became  a 
distinct  branch  of  commerce ;  yew-trees  rose 
in  the  market ;  and  our  good  town  of  Belford 
was  enlivened  by  do  less  than  three  dashing 
**  archery  ware-nouses,'*  and  a  new  coach 
called  the  Dart.  Jewellers*  shops  glittered 
with  emblematic  trinkets ;  Cupids  fluttered  on 
our  seals  and  oar  breakfast-cups ;  and  the  ex- 
ample of  a  certain  Mr.  Dod,  a  member  of  the 
Roxburghe  Club,  who  is  recorded  to  have 
been  particularly  mad  on  the  subject  *^of 
Robin  hood  and  Archery  songs,"  was,  as  I 
have  said  before,  followed  by  all  H-^— shire. 

The  casualties  which  occurred  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  exercise  (as  accidents  will  happen 
in  the  best^regulated  families)  were  quite  inef- 
fectual in  damping  the  zeal  of  the  professors, 
male  and  female.  One  bonnet  has  been  struck 
through  the  crown,  and  a  bunch  of  flowers  in 
another  fairly  beheaded;  several  fingers  (of 
gloves)  have  been  knocked  off;  and  one  thumb 
of  flesh  and  blood  slightly  lacerated.  One 
gentleman  was  shot  through  the  skirts,  and 
two  young  ladies  who  were  walking  arm  in 
arm  were  pinned  together  by  the  sleeve; 
whilst  one  fair  archeress  wounded  another  in 
the  foot — ^the  fate  of  Philoctetes,  though  not 
with  the  arrows  of  Hercules. 

These  calamities  notwithstanding,  the  Oak- 
ley Park  Archery  meetings  continued  as  pros- 
perous as  if  they  had  not  been  puffed  in  the 
county  newspapers.  The  weather  had  been 
very  fine  for  English  weather  in  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August, — that  is  to  say, 
on  the  first  meeting  it  had  been  a  hurricane, 
which  had  blown  down  trees  and  chimneys ; 
on  the  second  it  had  been  rather  wet  and  in- 
tolerably cold,  so  that  they  were  fain  to  have 
fires ;  and  on  the  third  so  insufferably  hot, 
that  the  spectators  sat  fanning  themselves  un- 
der the  deep  shadow  of  the  great  oak-trees. 
But  what  are  these  evils  to  a  real  genuine  en- 
thusiasm ? — drops  of  water  that  make  the  fire 
burn  brighter :— oil  upon  the  flame.  On  the 
whole,  the  experiment  has  succeeded  to  a 
miracle.  The  members  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  crowded  at  dinner  and  in  the  ball-room, 
—  almost  as  much  crowded  as  at  a  Quarter 
Sessions*  dinner,  or  a  London  route  ;^ust  the 
sort  of  grievance  which  papas  and  mammas 
like  to  grumble  at.  And  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters found  amusement  in  a  different  line; — for 

Hood,  in  the  admirable  account  of  a  achoolboy'a  life, 
called  "  A  Retrospective  Review,"  one  of  the  beat  of 
that  great  panater'a  many  good  things  f  Doth  he  not 
talk  of  bowa  and  arrowa  aa  the  toya  of  hia  childhood  f 
Read,  and  mark,  and  observe  loo^  the  company  into 
which  be  putt  hia  boyiah  archery. 

**  My  fbotbaira  laid  upon  the  ahelC 
I  am  a  ahuttlecock  myaelf 

The  world  knocka  to  and  fia— > 
My  archeiy  ia  all  nnleam'd. 
And  grief  againat  myaelf  haa  tum*d 

My  arrowa  and  my  bow." 
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the  archery-ground  proved  a  capiul  flirting 
place,  and  hearts  were  pierced  there  in  reality, 
as  well  as  in  metaphor.  For  the  rest,  arrows 
were  lost,*  and  prizes  woo,  and  dinners  eaten, 
and  toasts  drank,  and  speeches  made,  and 
dances  danced ;  and  all  the  world  at  Oakley 
was  meny,  if  not  wise. 

So  passed  the  first  three  meetings.  The 
fourth,  at  the  very  end  of  August,  was  antici- 
pated with  growing  and  still  increasing  delight 
by  the  members  of  the  Club,  whose  incessant 
practice  had  much  sharpened  their  desire  of 
exhibition  and  competition ;  and  to  none  was 
it  more  an  object  of  delighted  expectation  than 
to  Frances  Vernon,  a  shy  and  timid  girl  who 
generally  shrank  from  public  amusements,  but 
who  looked  forward  to  this  with  a  quite  dif- 
ferent feeling,  since  she  was  to  be  accompanied 
thither  by  her  only  brother  Horace,  a  young 
man  of  considerable  talents  and  acquirements, 
who,  after  spending  several  years  abroad,  had 
just  returned  to  take  possession  of  his  pater- 
nal mansion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oakley. 


Horace  and  Frances  Vernon  were  the  only 
children  of  a  very  gallant  oflScer  of  high  family 
and  moderate  fortune,  who  had  durin?  his 
lifetime  been  one  of  the  most  zealous  follow- 
ers of  the  two  factions  (the  English  Mon- 

tecchi  and  Capuletii)  who  divided  H shire, 

and  had  bequeathed  to  his  son  as  abundant  a 
legacy  of  prejudices  and  feuds  as  would  have 
done  honour  to  a  border  chieftain  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  good  generars  prime  aversion, 
his  pet  hatred,  had  of  course  fallen  upon  his 
nearest  opponent,  his  next  neighbour,  who  be- 
sides the  sin  of  espousing  one  interest  in 

H shire,  as  the  general  espoused  another 

—of  being  an  uncompromising  whig,  (radical 
his  opponent  was  fain  to  call  him,)  as  the 
general  was  a  determined  tory — had  committed 
the  unpardonable  crime  of  making  his  own 
large  fortune  as  a  Russia  merchant ;  and,  not 
content  with  purchasingr  a  considerable  estate, 
which  the  general,  to  clear  ofi*  old  mortgages, 
had  found  it  convenient  to  sell,  had  erected  a 
huge  staring  red  house  within  sight  of  the 
Hall  windows,  where  he  kept  twice  as  many 
horses,  carriages,  and  servants,  and  saw  at 
least  three  times  as  much  company  as  his 
aristocratic  neighbour.    If  ever  one  good  sort 

*  It  haa  often  "been  a  pasle  what  becomes  of  the 
innaroerable  pins  that  are  acattered  over  the  wide 
world ;  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  gueas  the  fate 
of  the  lost  arrows,  and  it  is  really  aatoonding  how 
many  are  lost  The  gentlenieu'a  shafts  are  often, 
probably,  kxifed  in  the  tree-tops,  but  those  of  the  la- 
dies are  not  FilKely  lo  fly  so  far  or  so  high,  and  gene- 
rally, it  is  to  be  presumed,  drop  to  the  ground,  and 
(to  use  the  technical  phrase)  go  making  about  in  the 
^rasi ;  and  the  fair  proprietors  wander  poring  about 
m  aearch  of  them  with  admirable  perseverance,  but 
very  indifierent  success.  Nobody  that  has  not  had 
eip»rience  of  the  fact  would  believe  that  so  lai^e  an 
otgect  should  be  ao  fraqueatly  and  so  oompletely  un- 
discoverable. 


of  man  bated  another,  (for  thsy  were  both  «• 
cellent  persons  in  their  way,)  General  Yenoo 
hated  John  Page. 

John  Page,  on  his  side*  who  eeomed  to  b< 
outdone  in  an  honest  English  avertion  by  uj 
tory  in  Christendom,  detested  the  general  vith 
equal  cordiality ;  and  a  warfare  of  the  raon 
inveterate  animosity  ensued  between  them  at 
all  places  where  it  was  possible  that  dtspain 
should  be  introduced,  at  vestries  and  coQnty 
meetings,  at  quarter-sessions,  and  at  the  week- 
ly bench.  In  these  skirmisbee  the  geoenl 
had  much  the  best  of  the  battle.  Not  oolji 
was  his  party  more  powerful  and  influeotiu,] 
but  his  hatred,  being  of  the  cold,  courtlj,  pro- 
voking sort  that  never  comes  to  words,  gsre 
him  much  advantage  over  ao  adversary  hot, 
angry,  and  petulant,  whose  friends  bad  gwt\ 
difficulty  in  restraining  him  within  the  permu- 
ted bounds  of  civil  disputation.  An  ordtnar; 
champion  would  have  been  driven  from  tHe 
field  by  such  a  succession  of  defeats ;  but  oor 
reformer  (so  he  delighted  to  style  bimselO  M 
qualities,  good  and  bad,  which  prevented  bis 
yielding  an  inch.  He  was  game  to  the  bark- 
bone.  Let  him  be  beaten  on  a  question  fifty 
times,  and  he  would  advance  to  the  eombat 
the  fifty-first  as  stoutly  as  ever.  He  was  s 
disputant  whom  there  was  no  tiring  down. 

John  Page  was  of  a  character  not  uncoromoo 
in  his  class  in  this  age  and  country.  Aeoie 
and  shrewd  on  many  subjects,  be  was  yet  oo 
some  favourite  topics  preiudiced,  obstinate, 
opinionated,  and  conceited,  as  your  self-cd* 
ucated  man  is  often  apt  to  be :  add  to  this  that 
he  was  irritable,  impetuous  and  violent,  and 
we  have  all  the  elements  of  a  good  hater.  Oo 
the  other  hand,  he  was  a  liberal  master,  a 
hospitable  neighbour,  a  warm  «nd  geoerous 
friend,  a  kind  brother,  an  affectionate  hnsband, 
and  a  doting  father:  note,  beside,  that  be  «is 
a  sauare-made  little  man,  with  a  bluff  hot 
good-humoured  countenance,  a  bald  head,  an 
eagle  eye,  a  loud  voice,  and  a  frank  and  on- 
polished  but  by  no  means  vulgar  manner,  and 
the  courteous  reader  will  have  a  pretty  correct 
idea  of  Mr.  John  Page. 

Whether  he  or  his  aristocratic  adversary 
would  finally  have  gained  the  mastery  at  tbe 
bench  and  in  the  vestry,  time  only  could  hare 
shown.  Death  stepped  in  and  decided  the 
question.  The  general,  a  spare,  pale,  tem- 
perate man,  to  wnom  such  a  disease  seemed 
impossible,  was  carried  off  bv  apoplexy; 
leaving  a  sickly  gentle-tempered  widow  anil 
two  children ;  a  son  of  high  promise,  wbo  M 
just  left  College,  and  set  out  on  a  long  tfuf 
through  half  of  Europe  and  much  of  A^iai 
and  one  daughter,  a  delicate  girl  of  foortcen, 
whom  her  mother,  in  consideration  of  her  ov^n 
low  spirits  and  declining  h^th,  seat  imine-j 
d lately  to  school.  ^  i 

Six  years  had  elapsed  between  the  general'^ 
death  and  the  date  of  my  Httle  atory,  wbeo 
Horace  Vernon,  roturniag  home  to  bis  afle^ 
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lionate  rdatioBCy  embrowned  bj  long  travel, 
bat  manly,  gTBoeftil,  spirited,  and  intelligent, 
eyen  bejond  their  estpectatione,  found  them  on 
the  eve  of  the  archeiy  meeting,  and  was  pre- 
railed  upon  by  bia  mother,  hx  too  ailing  a 
woman  to  attend  pubiio  plaoea,  to  escort  his 
sister  and  her  chaperone— a  female  cousin  on 
a  visit  aC  the  hoase— to  the  appointed  scene 
of  amusement 

A  happy  party  were  they  that  evening! 
Horace,  restored  to  his  own  country  and  his 
own  home,  his  birthplace,  and  the  scene  of 
his  earliest  and  happiest  recollections,  seated 
between  his  mild,  placid,  gracious  mother, 
snod  the  pretty  timid  sister,  with  whose  sim- 
plicity and   singlenees  of  mind  he  was  en- 
chanted, seemed  to  have  nothing  more  to  de- 
sire on  earth.    He  was,  however,  sensible  to 
something  like  a  revulsion  of  feeling;  for, 
besides  being  a  dutiful  inheritor  of  his  tather*s 
Sfersions  and  prejudices,  he  had  certain  an- 
cient quarrels  of  his  own— <ie>»l/^  with  game- 
keepers, and  shooting  and  fishingr  squabbles, 
and  such  like  questions,  to  settle  with  Mr. 
Page.    He  did  certainly  feel  something  like 
disappointment  when,  on  inquiring  into  those 
family  details  which  his  long  absence  had 
rendered  so  interesting,  he  found   this  their 
old  hereditary  enemy,  the    man  whom   he 
thought  it  meritorious  to  hate,  transmuted 
into  their  chief  adviser  and  friend.    Mr.  Page 
had  put  a  stop  to  a  lawsuit  in  which  his  mo- 
ther's dower  and  his  slster^s  small  fortune 
were  involved,  and  had  settled  the  matter  for 
them  so  advantageously  that  they  were  better 
oflfthan  before;  Mr.  Page  had  discovered  and 
recovered  the  family  plate  abstracted  by  a 
thipTing  butler,  and  had  moreover  contrived, 
to  the  unspeakable  comfort  of  both  ladies,  that 
the  thief  should  not  be  hanged ;  Mr.  Page 
had  sent  out  to  Russia,  in  a  most  advantageous 
situation,  the  pet  and  protege  of  the  family ; 
Mr.  Page  had  transported  to  the  Swan  River 
a  vautrien  cousin,  the  family  plague;   Mr. 
Page  had  new-filled  the  conservatory;  Mr. 
Page  had  new-clothed  the  garden  wall;  and, 
finally,  as  Frances  declared  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  Mr.  Page  had  saved  her  dear  mother's 
life  by  fetching  Mr.  Brodie  in  the  crisis  of  a 
<lQin8y,  in  a  space  of  time  which,  considering 
the  distance,  would  seem  incredible.    This 
last  assertion  completely  silenced    Horace, 
vho,  to  the  previous  feats,  had  exhibited  a 
iuinffled  increaulity  of  the  benefits  being  really 
conferred,  and  an  annoyance  at  receiving  ben- 
efits from  such  a  quarter,  supposing  them  to 
be  as  great  as  their  glowing  gratitude  repre- 
sented.   He  said   no  more;  but  the  feeling 
continued,  and  when  poor  Frances  began  to 
talk  of  her  dear  friend  and  schoolfellow,  Lucy, 
Mr.  Page's  only  child— of  her  talent  and 
beauty,  and  her  thousand  amiable  qualities^ 
and  when  Mrs.  Vernon  added  a  gentle  hint  as 
to  the  lar^  fortune  that  she  would  inherit, 
Horace  snuled  and  said  nothing,  but  went  to 


bed  as  thoroughly  determined  to  hate  Mr. 
Page,  and  to  find  his  daughter  plain  and  disa- 
greeable, as  his  deceased  father,  the  general, 
could  have  done  for  the  life  of  him.  **  I  see 
your  aim,  my  dear  mother  and  sister,^'  thought 
he  to  himself;  *^  but  if  my  fertune  be  limited, 
so  are  my  wishes ;  and  I  am  not  the  man  to 
enact  Master  Fentoo  to  this  Anne  Page  of 
yours,  or  Lucy,  or  whatever  her  name  may 
be,  though  she  were  the  richest  tallow-mer^ 
chant's  daughter  in  all  Russia." 

So  thinking  he  went  to  bed,  and  so  thinking 
he  arose  the  next  morning— -the  great  morning 
of  the  archery  meeting;  and  his  spleen  was 
by  no  means  aiminished  when,  on  looking  out 
of  his  window,  the  great  ugly  red  house  of 
his  rich  neighbour  stared  him  in  the  face ;  and 
on  looking  to  the  other  side  of  the  park,  he 
was  differently  but  almost  as  unpleasantly 
affected  by  an  object  on  which  most  persons 
would  have  gazed  with  delight,-— his  pretty 
little  sister,  light  and  agile  as  a  bird,  practising 
at  the  target,  and  almost  dancing  with  joy  as 
she  lodged  an  arrow  within  the  gold:  —  for 
Horace,  just  arrived  from  the  continent,  was 
not  only  quite  free  from  the  prevailing  mania, 
but  had  imbibed  a  strong  prejudice  against  the 
amusement,  which  he  considered  too  frivolous 
for  men,  and  too  full  of  attitude  and  display 
for  women, — effeminate  in  the  one  sex,  and 
masculine  in  the  other. 

He  loved  his  sister,  however,  too  well  to 
entertain  the  slightest  idea  of  interrupting  a 
diversion  in  which  she  took  so  much  pleasure, 
and  which  was  approved  by  her  mother  and 
sanctioned  by  general  usage.  He  joined  her, 
therefore,  not  intending  to  say  a  word  in  dis- 
approbation of  the  sport,  witli  a  kind  observa- 
tion on  her  proficiency  ani  a  prognostic  that 
she  would  win  the  Silver  Arrow,  when  all 
his  good  resolutions  were  overset  by  her  re- 
ply. 

'*  Oh,  brother !"  said  Frances  in  a  melan- 
choly tone,  *'  what  a  pity  it  is  that  you  should 
have  stayed  all  the  summer  in  Germany, 
where  you  had  no  opportunity  of  target  prac* 
tice,— or  else  yon  too  might  have  won  a  silver 
arrow,  the  gentleman's  prize !" 

'*  I  win  a  silver  arrow  T'  exclaimed  Horace, 
nearly  as  much  astonished,  and  quite  as  much 
scandalised,  as  Miss  Arabella  Morris  when 
threatened  by  Poor  Jack  to  be  made  a  first 
lieutenant:—**  I  win  a  silver  arrow  !" 

"  Why  not  1"  rejoined  Frauces.  •*  I  am 
sure  you  were  always  cleverer  than  anybody ; 
you  always  carried  away  the  prizes  at  school 
and  the  honours  at  College ;  and  I  don't  sup- 
pose you  have  lost  your  ambition." 

"Ambition!"  again  echoed  Horace,  who, 
a  very  clever  young  man,  and  by  no  means 
devoid  of  that  high  quality,  thought  of  it 
only  in  its  large  and  true  sense,  as  the  in- 
spiration which  impels  the  conqueror  of  na- 
tions, or,  better  still,  the  conqueror  of  arts, 
the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  poet,  the  orator, 
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in  the  noble  lace  of  ISune.  **  Ambition  !*' 
once  again  exclaimed  Honuse— "  ambition  to 
make  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  canvass  !*' 

*'  Nay,  dear  brother,  surely  it  is  skill.** 

**  Skill !  What  was  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror who,  when*  a  man  had  attained  to  the 
art  of  throwing  a  grain  of  millet  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle,  rewarded  ku  Mil  with  the 
present  of  a  bushel  of  millet?  You  remem- 
ber the  story,  Frances  1  That  emperor  was  a 
man  of  sense.*' 

**  Ob,  brother !"  exclaimed  Fanchon,  shock- 
ed in  her  turn  at  this  irreverent*  treatment  of 
the  object  of  her  enthusiastic  zeal, —**  dear 
brother ! — But,  to  be  sore,  they  have  no  arch- 
ery on  the  continent** 

"  No,'*  returned  Horace ;  "  they  are  wiser. 
Though  I  believe  there  are  bows — bows  made 
of  whalebone — amongst  some  of  the  rudest 
tribes  of  the  Cossacks.  They  use  the  wea- 
pon, in  common  with  other  savages;  but 
wherever  civilization  has  spread,  it  has  disap- 
peared ;  and  I  dou*t  know,**  pursued  this  con- 
tumacious despiser  of  the  bow,  **that  one 
could  find  a  better  criterion  to  mark  the  boand- 
ary  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated,  intellectual 
and  unintellectual  nations,  than  their  having 
so  far  kept  up  with  the  stream  of  improvement 
as  to  abandon  so  ineffectual  a  mode  of  procur- 
ing their  food  or  slaying  their  enemies,  and 
taken  to  steel  and  gunpowder.** 

"Oh,  brother,  brother!'*  rejoined  the  dis- 
appointed damsel,  **  what  sad  prejudices  you 
have  brought  home!  I  made  sure  of  your 
liking  an  amusement  so  chivdrous  and  aristo- 
cratic !" 

"  Chivalrous  !*'  retorted  .the  provoking  Ho- 
race: **why  not  go  to  the  fountain-head— 
to  Chaucer — or  to  FrcHSsart, — Scott,  who 
amongst  his  thousand  services  to  the  world 
has  taught  everybody,  even  young  ladies,  the 
usages  of  by-gone  ages,  might  have  told  you 
that  the  knights,  whether  of  reality  or  of  ro- 
mance, fought  with  the  lance,  and  in  armour, 
and  on  horseback.  You  should  have  gotten 
up  a  tournament,  Fanchon,  if  you  wished  to 
restore  the  amusements  of  the  days  of  chival- 
ry: and,  as  to  the  bow  being  aristocratic — 
why,  it  was  the  weapon  of  thieves  and  out- 
laws in  its  roost  picturesque  use,  and  of  the 
common  soldiers  of  the  time  in  its  roost  re- 
spectable. The  highwayman*s  pistols,  Fan- 
chette,  or  the  brown  rousket !  Choose  which 
you  will.'* 

'^  Nay,  brother !  I  mean  in  a  subsequent 
age — as  an  amusement,"  again  pleaded  poor 
Fanohette.  "  I  am  sure,  if  you  were  arguing 
my  side  of  the  question,  yon  could  bring  fifty 
quotations  from  the  old  poets  to  prove  that  in 
that  sense  it  was  aristocratic.  Could  not  you, 
now  t  Confess !  you  who  never  forget  any- 
thing !'* 

"  Nay,"  retorted  her  brother,  laughing,  **it 
IS  hardly  handsome  to  contend  with  so  cour- 
teous an  adversary:   but,  without  pleading 


guilty  to  the  memoiry  of  which  70a  axe  plcwri 
to  accuse  me-— for.  Heaven  have  meiey  npoo 
that  man  who  shall  recollect  nil  that  ha  reflids! 
^  do  remember  me  of  a  certain  passage  v«ry 
apropos  to  my  line  of  argnmentv  in  a  cet^ 
tain  comedy  called  *The  Wits,*  written  by  a 
certain  knight  yclept  William  Davmuuit,  wba, 
if  old  Master  Aubrej*8  scandal  may  be  be- 
lieved, (and  the  gossip  of  two  hoodred  yesrs 
ago  assumes,  be  it  observed,  a  fitf  more  l<»fcy 
and  venerable  air  than  the  tittle-tattle  of  yee- 
terday,)  might  boast  a  more  than  diaiutie  re^ 
lationship  to  the  greatest  poet  that  ever  lived 
— ^William  Shakspeare.*  A  dashing  gallant 
of  those  days  is  promising  his  fur  mistiess  lo 
reform :  how  he  kept  his  word,  is  no  ooDcera 
of  mine;  but  thus,  amongst  other  mattefSy 
saith  the  gentleman  :— 

Thia  deboshed  whingaid 


I  will  reclaim  to  comely  bow  and  srraws. 
And  ehoot  with  haberdathen  at  FiMbory, 
And  be  tlioa^bc  the  grand-ehUd  of  Adam  BelL* 

*'  Now,  what  do  you  say  to  this,  fair  lady  t 
rfaith  I  wish  that  for  just  ten  minates-^oo 
longer — I  had  the  memory  which  you  impute 
to  me,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  smothering  yoa 
with  onotations  to  the  same  effect.** 

^*  Well !  It  is  confined  to  the  gentry  now,  at 
all  events.  You  cannot  deny,  brother,  that  it 
is  all  the  fashion  at  the  present  day.** 

**  Which  is  tantamount  to  saying,**  reapood- 
ed  the  stubborn  disputant,  **  that  it  will  be  oat 
of  fashion  to-morrow.  Aristocratic  indeed  !«> 
why,  the  *  haberdashers*  apprentices*  will  be 
shooting  in  every  tea-garden  round  London 
before  tiie  summer  is  over.  'And  what  for 
no  !*  as  Me^  Dods  would  say :  the  recreation 
is  just  within  the  reach  of  their  ability,  pe- 
cuniary and  mental.  And  here  in  the  countrr, 
where  every  body  that  can  command  a  eowS 
grass  can  set  up  the  butts  and  shoot  with  doa- 
ble ends,  as  yon  call  them,  whv,  if  yon  expect 
to  keep  your  sport  to  yourselff  Miss  Fanny, 
you  are  mistaken.'* 

^*At  all  events,  Horace,  it  is  classical,*' 
said  Miss  Fanny,  pushed  to  her  last  defence; 
**  and  that,  to  a  traveller  just  from  Greece, 
ought  to  be  some  recommendation.  How 
often  have  I  heard  you  say,  that  *  Philoctetes'  j 
is  the  second  tragedy  in  the  worlds-— that  I 
which  approaches  next  to  Lear  in  the  ereat 
dramatic  purpose  of  rousing  pity  and  indign^ 


*  Sir  William  Davenant  had  the  lock  to  be 
nected  with  ^reat  namea  and  great  eveoia.  IVi  mf 
nothing  of  hiiiorioal  matleia— with  which,  ho«t«v«r, 
he  Will  much  mixed  op— and  Ihe  kiagi  wd  qoaeBS 
and  princes  amongtt  whom  he  lived,  be  'm  raported  ta 
have  been  Shalupeare*i  illegitimate  aen;  a>  tufv 
been  nved  fn>m  execution  at  Milton^  jnTmrcwtiiMj, 
whole  life  he  had  the  honour  and  happintai  ofaiTiiig 
in  return:  and  be  eottainljr  joioad  MtthewIiDclM  ia 
prodacinff  **  Macbeth"  with  the  giandeet  nwie; 
helped  Divden  to  alter — ibat  ii^  10  epnl — **'nie 
Tempest  C  had  one  of  Ihe  lut>  theatmal  paieafi^ 
inrrodnoed  painted  aoenea,  and  was  bariad  doaa  ta 
Chaucer. 
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tton !  Aod  what  is  *  Philoeietes*  about,  from 
first  to  last,  bat  ibe  bow  and  arrows  of  Her- 
cules t  And  wbere  in  all  Homer— ^1  Pope's 
Homer,  I  mean,  (for  I  do  not  know  the  origin- 
al— 1  wish  I  did,)  can  we  find  more  beautiful 
lines  than  those  which  describe  Ulysses  bend- 
ioj^  the  bow.  I  will  match  my  quotation 
against  yours,  brother,  if  you  will  consent  to 
rest  the  cause  upon  that  issue,'*  continued 
Frances,  beginninn^  to  repeat,  with  great  ani- 
mation aod  graoefuluess,  the  verses  to  which 
she  had  alluded : 

*And  now  bia  wclUknown  bow  tha  roaiter  bore. 
Tum'd  on  all  Hdes,  snd  view'd  it  o*er  and  o'er: 
Lest  time  or  wonaa  had  done  the  weapon  wrong, 
lis  owner  abaent,  and  untried  to  long. 
While  aome  denduig; — How  he  tuma  the  bow ! 
Some  other  like  it  aure  the  man  muat  know. 
Or  elae  would  copy ;  or  in  bowa  be  deala ; 
Perhapa  he  makea  them — or  pertiapa  he  atealf. 


Heedleifi  he  heard  them,  bat  diadaioed  reply; 

The  bow  penning  with  esacteat  eye. 

Then,  aa  aome  heavenly  minstrel,  laiight  to  aing 

liigh  notea  reaponaive  to  the  tremblinff  atring, 

To  ftiroe  new  atrain  when  he  adapta  me  lyre. 

Or  the  dumb  lute  relita  with  vocal  wire, 

R^lasea,  aireina,  and  drawa  them  to  and  fro ; 

So  the  great  master  drew  the  mighty  bow : 

And  drew  with  eaae.    One  hand  aloft  diaplay'd 

The  beodtog  home,  and  one  the  atring  eaaay'd. 

Fmra  hit  eaaaying  hand  the  airing  let  fly 

Twaog'd  short  aiM  sharp,  like  the  shrill  swBllow'a  oiy. 

A  geoeml  horror  ran  through  all  the  race, 

Sunk  waa  each  heart,  and  pale  was  every  (ace. 

Signs  from  above  ensued :  th'  unfolding  sky 

In  lichtning  bunt;  Jove  ihonder'd  from  on  high. 

F'lred  at  the  call  of  Heaven's  almighty  lord. 

He  Miatch'd  the  shaft  that  gliner'd  on  the  board : 

Kftst  by.  the  rest  lay  sleeping  in  the  sheath, 

Bui  soon  to  fly,  the  mcasengers  of  death.) 


Now,  aittiog  as  he  waa,  the  cord  he  drew, 
Thmugh  every  ringlet  levelling  hie  view( 
Then  notrh'd  the  shaft,  releas«l,  and  gave  it  wing; 
The  whixzing  arrow  vaniah'd  from  the  string, 
Song  on  direct  and  threaded  every  ring. 
The  solid  gate  its  fury  scarcely  bounds ; 
Pierced  through  and  through,  the  solid  gate  reeounda.' 

'*  Braro,  Fanohon !"  exclaimed  Horace,  as 
his  sister  paused,  half  blushing  at  the  display 
into  which  the  energy  of  her  defence  had  pro- 
voked her,---**  Bravo !  my  own  dear  little  sis- 
ter! Beautiful  lines  they  are,  and  most  beau- 
tifully recited;  and  Pope's,  sure  enough  — 
none  of  Broome^s  or  Fenton*s  botchery.  One 
n>a^  know  the  handiwork  of  that  most  delicate 
arust,  meet  it  where  one  will. 

**  Or  the  dumb  lute  refits  with  vocal  wire.' 

Who  but  the  tuneful  hunchback  of  Twicken- 
ham could  have  put  such  words  to  such  a 
thought  t  Then  the  repetition  of  the  same 
phrase,  like  the  repetitions  in  Milton,  or  the 
t^turos  upon  the  air  in  Handel !  Thank  you 
I  a  thousand  times,  m?  dearest  Fanny,  for  such 
a  proof  of  your  good  taste.  I  '11  forgive  the 
Mrhery,  upon  the  strength  of  iU" 
^And  the  Apollo,  brother,'*  pursued  Fan- 


chon,  following  up  her  victory, — **was  not  he 
an  archer,  the  Apollo  Belvidere  1" 

*'  Nay,  Fanchon,"  replied  her  brother,  laugh- 
ing, **  do  not  claim  too  much;  that's  uncer- 


»» 


tain. 

**  Uncertain !  How  can  you  say  so  t  Don't 
you  remember  the  first  line  of  Mr.  Milman's 
poem,  — that  matchless  prize-poem,  which 
Mrs.  Siddons  is  said  to  have  recited  in  the 
Louvre,  at  the  foot  of  the  statue,  and  in  pre- 
sence of  the  author;  one  of  the  finest  compli- 
ments, as  I  have  heard  you  say,  ever  paid  to 
roan  or  to  poet : 

■  Heard  ye  the  arrow  hurtle  in  the  sky  f 
Heard  ye  the  dragon  monster's  deathfiil  ciy  f 

**  la  not  *  hurtle'  a  fine  word  t  And  are  not 
these  great  authorities  1" 

**  Sophocles,  and  Homer,  and  the  Apollo, 
and  Mr.  Milman  t  Yes,  indeed  thev  are ;  and 
under  their  sanction  I  give  you  full  leave  to 
win  the  Silver  Arrow.'* 

"  And  you  will  try  to  win  it  yourself,  Ho- 
race T  I  do  not  mean  to-day,  but  at  the  next 
meeting." 

**  No,  Fanchon !  That  is  too  much  to  pro- 
mise." 


»» 


**  But  you  will  go  to  the  archery  with  me  V* 

**  Yes ;  for  I  wish  to  see  many  old  friends 
—  amongst  the  rest,  the  kind  and  ezdellent 
owner  of  Oakley,  and  his  noble  and  charming 
lady :  and,  as  I  said  before,  yoo  have  my  full 
permission  to  bring  home  the  Silver  Arrow." 

**  I  should  like  to  do  so,  of  all  things,"  re- 
plied Fanchon,  **  in  spite  of  your  contempt ; 
from  which  I  would  lay  my  best  arrow  that  you 
will  soon  be  converted,  and  my  second-best 
that  I  could  name  the  converter.  But  my 
winning  the  prize  is  quite  out  of  hope,"  con- 
tinued the  younp^  lady,  who,  thoroughly  un- 
lucky in  her  choice  of  subjects,  had  no  soon- 
er run  to  earth  one  of  Horace's  prejudices, 
than  she  contrived  to  start  another :  **  there  is 
no  hope  whatever  of  my  winning  the  prize ; 
for  though  I  can  shoot  very  well  here  and  at 
the  other  house-*—" 

**  At  the  other  house,"  thought  Horace,  al- 
most starting,  as  the  staring  red  mansion,  of 
which  he  had  lost  sight  dorinff  the  archery 
dispute,  and  Mr.  Page,  with  all  nis  iniquities, 
passed  before  his  mind's  eye,  — **  the  other 
house !  Are  they  as  intimate  as  that  comes 
to!" 

"  And  can  even  beat  Lucy,"  pursued  poor 
Fanchon. 

**  Lucy  again !"  thought  her  brother. 

**  When  we  are  by  ourselves,"  continued 
she ;  **  but  before  strangera  I  am  so  awkward, 
and  nervous,  and  frightened,  that  I  always 
fail.  I  should  like  dearly  to  win  the  arrow, 
though,  and  you  would  like  that  I  should  win 
it,  I  am  sure  you  would,"  added  she ;  **  and 
Lucy  says,  that  if  I  could  but  think  of  some- 
thing else,  and  forget  that  people  were  looking 
at  me,  she  is  sure  I  should  succeed.    I  do 
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really  believe  that  Lucy  would  rather  I  shoald 
win  it  than  herself,  becaase  she  knows  it 
would  give  so  much  pleasure,  not  only  to  me, 
but  to  mamma." 

"  Nothing  but  Lucy !"  agsdn  thought  Ho- 
race. **  It  seems  as  if  there  were  nothing  to 
do  in  this  life  but  to  shoot  at  a  target,  and  no- 
body in  the  world  but  Miss  Lucy  Page.  — 
Pray,  Fanchette,**  said  he  aloud,  **what 
brought  about  the  reconciliation  between  Mr. 
Page's  family  and  ours  1  When  I  left  Eng- 
land, we  had  not  spoken  for  years.'* 

•*  Why,  very  luckily,  brother,  just  after  you 
went  abroad,"  rejoined  Fanchette,  **  one  of  the 
tenants  behaved  very  unjustly,  and  insolently, 
and  ungratefally  to  mamma;  and  when  the 
steward  threatened  to  punish  him  for  his  mis- 
conduct, he  went  immediately  to  Mr.  Page, 
knowin?  that  he  had  been  at  variance  with 
our  poor  father,  to  claim  his  patronage  and 
protection.  However,  Mr.  Pa^  was  not  the 
man  to  see  a  woman  and  a  widow,  an  unpro- 
tected female,  as  he  said—" 

*'  He  might  have  said,  a  lady,  Miss  Fanny!" 
again  thought  the  ungrateful  Horace 

'*  Imposed  upon,"  continued  Fanny.  **  So 
he  came  straight  to  dear  mamma,  ofl(ered  her 
his  best  services  on  this  occasion  and  any 
other,  and  has  been  our  kindest  friend  and 
adviser  ever  since." 

**  I  dare  say,"  said  the  incorrigible  Horace ; 
"and  Miss  Lucy  was  your  schoolfellow! 
What  is  she  like  now?  I  remember  her,  a 
pale,  sickly,  insignificant,  awkward  girl. 
Whom  does  she  resemble?  The  bluff-looking 
father,  or  the  vulgar  mamma  V 

"You  are  very  provoking,  brother,"  replied 
poor  Fanny,  "  and  hardly  deserve  any  answer, 
but  she  is  just  exactly  like  this  rose.  She  *s 
the  prettiest  girl  in  the  county ;  every  body 
allows  that." 

"  Yes,  a  true  country  beauty,  a  full-blown 
cabbage-rose,"  again  thought  Horace;  who 
had  not  condescended  to  observe  that  the  half- 
blown  flower  which  his  sister  had  presented 
to  him,  and  which  he  was  at  that  instant 
swinging  unconsciously  in  his  hand,  was  of 
the  delicate  maiden  blush,  made  to  blow  out 
of  its  season,  as  every  gardener  knows  how, 
by  cutting  off  the  buds  in  the  spring.  "  A 
full-blown  blowzy  beauty,  as  vulgar  and  as 
forward  as  both  her  parents,  encouraging  and 
patronizing  my  sister,  foreooth!  —  she,  the 
daughter  of  a  tallow-merchant ! — ^just  as  the 
father  protects  my  dear  mother.  Really," 
thought  Mr.  Vernon,  "  our  family  is  much  in- 
debted to  them !"  And  with  these  thoughts 
in  his  mind,  and  contempt  in  his  heart,  he  set 
off  with  Frances  to  the  archery-ground. 

On  arriving  at  the  destined  spot,  all  other 
feelings  were  suspended  in  admiration  of  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  the  scene.  Horace, 
a  traveller  of  no  ordinary  taste,  felt  its  charm 
the  more  strongly  from  the  decided  English 
character  impressed  on  every  object.    The 


sun  was  rather  veiled  than  shroaded  by  ligbt 
vapoury  elouds,  from  which  he  every  now  and 
then  emerged  in  his  fullest  glory,  casting  all  t 
the  magic  of  light  and  shadow  on  the  majestic 
oaks  of  the  parlr,— oaks  scarcely  to  be  rivalled 
in  the  royal  forests,— and  on  the  Tenenble  old 
English  mansion  which  stood  emboaomed 
amongst  its  own  rich  woodland.  The  boose 
was  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  oae  of  the 
most  beautiful  erections  of  that  age  of  pic- 
turesque domestic  arehiteotnre.  Deep  bay- 
windows  of  various  shapes  were  aurmounted 
by  steep  interaecting  roofs  and  bits  of  g^le- 
ends,  and  quaint  fantastic  cornices  aod  high 
turret-like  chimneys,  which  gave  a  singular 
grace  and  lightness  to  the  building.  Two  of* 
those  chimneys,  high  and  diamond-shaped, 
divided  so  as  to  admit  the  long  line  of  sky 
betwera  them,  and  yet  united  at  distant  inters 
vals,  linked  together  as  it  were  by  a  cbaio- 
work  of  old  masonry,  might  be  a  stndy  at 
once  for  the  painter  and  the  architect.  The  old 
open  porch  too,  almost  a  room,  and  the  hall 
with  its  carved  chimney-piece  and  its  arched 
benches,  the  wainscoted  chambers,  the  oak 
staircases,  the  upstair  cbapel,  (peihaps  oratory 
might  be  the  fitter  word,)  the  almost  conven- 
tuJ  architecture  of  some  of  the  aicbed  pas- 
sages and  the  cloistered  inner  courts,  were  Id  , 
perfect  keeping;  and  the  admirable  tuie\ 
which  had  abstained  from  admitting  anything 
like  modern  ornament  was  felt  by  the  whole 
party,  and  by  none  more  strongly  thui  by  oei 
fastidious  traveller.  He  imraM lately  fell  into 
convereation  with  Mr.  Oakley,  the  kind  aod 
liberal  proprietor  of  the  place,  and  hia  charm- 
ing lady,  (old  friends  of  his  familv,)  and  was 
listening  with  interest  to  his  detail  of  the  in- 
iquities of  some  former  Duke  of  Sl  AJbans, 
who,  renting  the  mansion*  as  being  conve- 
nient for  the  exercise  of  his  function  of  here- 
ditary grand  falconer,  bad,  in  a  series  of  quar- 
rels with  another  powerful  nobleman  (the  then 
Duke  of  Beaufort),  extirpated  the  moor-fowl 
which  had  previously  abounded  on  the  neigh- 
bouring heath,  when  a  startling  clap  on  the 
shouldera  roused  his  attention,  and  that  iiight> 

'*  There  is  another  atill  more  ioterettia^  tfory  coo' 
nected  with  Oakley.  An  aooefitor  of  ibe  praami 
proprielor  was  loet,  bewildered,  benightad,  dunne 
some  tremendous  storm  on  the  he»th  before  aUaii«l  I 
to,  and,  bein^  of  delicate  health  and  nerrooa  habitf.  \ 
had  fiiiriy  given  up  all  hopes  of  reaching  hia  owo 
house  alive ;  when  suddooly  the  church  etoek  oi'  (h< 

neighbouring  town  of  W striking  fi>ur,  bapperrd 

to  make  itself  heard  through  the  wintry  sidnn.  end 
gave  him  sufficient  intimation  of  bis  iMMtioo  lo  guide 
him  safely  home.  In  memory  of  tfua  interpamtfon. 
which  he  considered  aa  nothing  lem  than  providen- 
tial. Mr.  Oakley  asigned  (9ttY  ahjllings  a  year  in  psy> 
ment  of  a  man  to  nng  a  bell  at  (bur  o'cfeck  evcrr 

morning  in  the  pariaili  church  of  \V :  sod  by  ibu 

tenure  the  estate  is  still  held.  Thia  is  literally  troe 
A  circumsmnce  somewhat  similar  occorriu  lu  the 
proprietor  of  BambofoughCaaUewin  Northttaaberlanl, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  tbe  erectioii  uf  Ute 
famous  lighthouse  which  has  warned  to  many 
from  that  doogeroue  coast 
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mare  of  hia  imagioation,  Mr.  Page,  atood  be- 
fore him  in  an  agony  of  good-will,  noisier  and 
more  boisteroua  than  ever. 

Not  only  Mr.  Page,  ahaking  both  hia  hands 
with  a  swing  ibat  alrooat  dislocated  hia  shodl- 
ders,  but  Mra.  Page,  ruddy,  portly,  and 
smiling,  the  very  emblem  of  peace  and  plenty, 
and  Mrs.  Dinah  Page,  Mr.  Page*B  unmarried 
sister,  a  grim,  gaunt,  raw-boned  woman, 
equally  fuTgar-looking,  in  a  different  way,  and 
both  attired  in  the  full  shroud  uniform,*  stood 
before  him.  At  a  little  distance,  talking  to 
his  sister,  and  evidently  congratulating  heron 
his  return,  atood  Lucy,  simply  but  exquisitely 
dressed,  a  light  embroidery  of  oak-lea vea  and 
acorns  having  replaced  the  bowB  which  made 
tlie  other  young  ladies  seem  in  an  eternal 
flutter  of  green  ribands ;  and  so  delicate,  so 
gracefal,  so  modest,  so  sweet,  so  complete  an 
exemplification  of  innocent  and  happy  youth- 
fulness,  that,  as  Horace  turned  to  address  her 
and  caught  his  sister*s  triumphant  eye,  the 
words  of  Fletcher  rose  almoat  to  his  lipa — 

*<  As  a  rose  at  fkireat, 
Neither  a  bod,  nor  blown." 

Never  was  a  more  instantaneous  conversion. 
He  even,  feeling  that  his  first  reception  had 
been  ungracious,  went  back  to  shake  hands 
over  again  with  Mr.  Page,  and  to  thank  him 
for  his  services  and  attentions  to  his  mother 
during  his  absence;  and  when  his  old  op- 

riooent  declared  with  much  warmth,  that  any 
ittle  use  he  might  have  been  of  was  doubly 
repaid  by  the  honour  of  being  employed  by  so 
excellent  a  lady,  and  by  the  unspeakable 
advantage  of  her  notice  to  his  Lucy,  Horace 
rf?ally  wondered  how  he  could  ever  have  dis- 
likp<i  him. 

The  business  of  the  day  now  began  — 
**  Much  ado  about  nothing,"  perhaps-^but  still 
an  animated  and  pleasant  scene.  The  pretty 
processions  of  young  ladies  and  nicely-eauip- 
iied  gentlemen  marching  to  the  sound  ot  the 
bagle  from  target  to  target,  the  gay  groups  of 
visiters  sauntering  in  the  park,  and  the  outer 
circle  of  country  people,  delighted  spectators 
of  the  sport,  formed  altogether  a  picture  of 
great  variety  and  interest. 

Lucy  and  Frances  were  decidedly  the  best 
shots  on  the  ground ;  and  Horace,  who  was 
their  constant  attendant,  and  who  felt  his  aver- 
sion to  the  sport  melting  away,  he  could  not 
very  well  tell  how,  was  much  pleased  with 
the  interest  with  which  either  young  marks- 
woman  regarded  the  success  of  the  other. 
Lucy  had,  as  she  declared,  by  accident,  once 
lodged  her  arrow  in  the  very  centre  of  the  tar- 

*  Pcnnnt  of  a  lower  c«ste  in  Mciety  are  always 
•tceedingly  ol}«ervantof  Ihis  sort  of  regulation!,  with 
lihjch  those  of  a  siiporior  class  (who  Know  exactly 
the  worth,  or  the  worthlesaness.  of  such  forms)  feel  tlial 
thev  may  dw^iense.  unless  they  happen  to  chime  in 
wiih  their  convenience  or  their  mclination.  An  over- 
•oiiety  to  be  in  the  lashion  is  one  of  the  distinctive 
BMrbora^arwnii. 


get,  and  was  as  far  before  Frances  as  Frances 
was  before  the  rest.  But  Lucy,  although  the 
favourite  candidate,  seemed  less  eager  for  the 
triumph  than  her  more  timid  friend,  and  turned 
willingly  to  other  subjects. 

**  You  are  admiring  my  beautiful  dress,  Mr. 
Vernon,  as  well  you  may,*'  exclaimed  she,  as 
she  caught  his  eye  resting  on  her  beautiful 
figure  :  **  but  it  is  Frances  who  ought  to  blush, 
for  this  delicate  embroidery  is  her  work  and 
her  taste,  one  of  a  thousand  kindnesses  which 
she  and  dear  Mrs.  Vernon  have  been  shower- 
ing upon  me  during  the  last  six  years.  She 
did  not  act  quite  fairly  by  me  in  this  matter, 
though;  for  she  should  have  allowed  roe, 
thooirh  I  cannot  paint  with  the  needle  as  she 
docs,  to  try  my  skill  in  copying  her  handiwork, 
— and  I  will,  against  the  next  meeting,  al- 
though it  will  be  only  displaying  my  inferiority. 
I  never  saw  this  dress,  or  had  a  notion  of  it, 
till  last  night,  when  she  was  forced  to  send  it 
to  be  tried  on.  You  do  not  know  your  sister 
yet !" 

'*  I  am  better  acquainted  with  her  than  you 
think  I  am,"  exclaimed  Horace.  ^*  We  have 
been  holding  a  Ion?  argument  this  morning : 
and  nothing,  you  Know,  draws  out  a  young 
lady  like  a  little  contradiction.  I  roust  not 
tell  you  the  subject,  for  you  would  certainly  be 
on  Frances's  side.*' 

**  Yes !  certainly  I  should,"  interrupted  the 
fair  lady;  "be  the  subject  what  it  might- 
right  or  wrong,  I  should  take  part  with  dear 
Frances.  But  you  must  not  quarrel  with  her 
— no,  not  even  in  jest, — she  loves  you  so,  and 
has  so  longed  for  your  return.  I  doubt  your 
knowing  her  yet,  even  although  you  have  had 
the  advantage  of  a  dispute;  which  is,  as  you 
say,  an  excellent  recipe  for  drawing  out  a 
young  lady.  I  do  not  think  you  know  half 
her  merits  yet— but  you  will  find  her  out  in 
time.  She  is  so  timid,  that  sometimes  she 
conceals  her  powers  from  those  she  loves  best ; 
and  sometimes  from  mere  nervousness  they  de- 
sert her.  I  am  glad  that  she  has  shot  so  well 
to-day ;  for,  trifling  as  the  object  is,  (and  yet  it 
is  a  pretty  English  amusement,  an  old-fashion- 
ed national  sport — is  it  not  1} — trifling  as  the  ob- 
ject may  be,  everything  that  tends  to  give  her 
confidence  in  herself,  is  of  consequence  to  her 
own  comfort  in  society.  What  a  shot  was 
that!"  continued  she,  as  Frances's  arrow 
lodged  in  the  target,  and  the  bugles  struck  up 
in  honour  of  "  a  gold" — "  What  a  shot !  and 
how  ashamed  she  is  at  her  own  success! 
Now  you  shall  see  me  fail  and  not  be  ashamed 
of  my  failure."  And  she  shot  accordingly,  and 
did  fail ;  and  another  round,  with  nearly  equal 
skill  on  the  part  of  Frances,  and  equal  want 
of  it  on  that  of  her  friend,  had  reversed  their 
situations,  and  put  Miss  Vernon  at  the  top  of 
the  list ;  so  that  when  the  company  adjourned 
to  their  early  dinner,  Frances  was  the  favour- 
ite candidate,  although  the  two  young  ladies 
were,  in  sporting  phrase,  neck  and  neck. 
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After  dinner,  howeTer,  when  the  gentlemen 
Joined  the  ladies  and  the  sports  recommenoed, 
Miss  Page  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Mrs. 
Page,  on  her  daughter  being  called  for,  an- 
nounced to  the  secrotary  that  Lucy  had  aban* 
doned  the  contest;  and  on  being  anxiously 
questioned  by  Horace  and  Frances  as  to  the 
cause  of  her  absence,  she  avowed  that  she 
could  not  very  well  tell  what  was  become  of 
her,  but  that  she  faneied  she  was  gone  with 
her  father  and  Aunt  Dinah  in  search  of  the 
Ladye  Fountain,  a  celebrated  spring,  situate 
somewhere  or  other  in  the  seven  nundred  acres 
of  fir-wood  which  united  the  fertile  demesne 
of  Oakley  to  another  fine  estate  belonging  to 
the  same  gentleman;  a  spring  which  Aunt 
Dinah  had  remembered  in  her  childhood,  be- 
fore the  fir-trees  were  planted,  and  had  taken 
a  strong  fancy  to  see  again.    *'  And  so  Lucy," 

Enrsued  Mrs.  Page,  *^  nas  left  the  archery  and 
er  chance  of  the  Silrer  Arrow,  and  has  even 
run  away  from  Miss  Vernon,  to  go  exploring 
the  woods  with  Aunt  Dinah." 

**  She  is  gone  that  Frances  may  gain  the 
prize,  sweet  creature  that  she  is!"  thought 
our  friend  Horace. 

Two  hours  afterwards,  Horace  Vernon 
found  his  way  through  the  dark  and  fragrant 
fir  plantations  to  a  little  romantic  glade,  where 
the  setting  sun  glanced  between  the  deep  red 
trunks  of  the  trees  on  a  clear  sprinff,  meander- 
ing over  a  bed  of  mossy  turf  inlaid  with  wild 
thyme,  and  dwarf  heath,  and  the  delicate  hare- 
bell, illumining  a  figure  fair  as  a  wood-nymph, 
seated  on  the  tantastic  roots  of  the  pines,  with 
Mr.  Page  on  one  side  and  Aunt  Dinah  on  the 
other.  **  You  have  brought  me  good  news," 
exclaimed  Lucy,  springing  forward  to  meet 
him ;  **  Frances,  dear,  dear  Frances,  has  won 
the  Silver  Arrow !" 

**  I  have  brought  you  the  Silver  Arrow  for 
yourself,"  replied  Horace,  offering  her  the 
little  prize  toxen,  quite  forgetting  how  exceed- 
ingly contemptible  that  prize  had  appeared  to 
him  that  very  morning ;  or,  if  remembering 
it,  thinking  only  that  nothing  could  be  really 
contemptiDle  which  gave  occasion  to  so  pretty 
and  BO  unostentatious  a  sacrifice  of  **  a  feather 
in  the  cap  of  youth." 

*^  But  now  can  that  be,  when,  even  before  I 
declined  the  contest,  Frances  had  beaten  me  t 
The  prize  is  hers,  and  must  be  hers.  I  can- 
not take  it ;  and  even  if  it  were  mine,  it  would 
give  me  no  pleasure.  It  was  her  success  that 
was  my  triumph.  Pray,  take  the  arrow  back 
again.  Pray,  pray,  my  dear  father,  make  Mr. 
Vernon  take  the  arrow." 

**  How  am  I  to  make  him,  Lacy  1"  inquired 
her  father,  laughing. 

**  It  is  yours,  I  assure  Tou,"  replied  Horace ; 
'*  and  Frances  cannot  take  it,  because  she  has 

1'nst  such  another  of  her  own.  Did  not  you 
mow  that  there  were  two  prizes?—- one  for 
the  greatest  number  of  good  shots,"— the 
highest  score,  as  Mr.  Secretary  calls  it,  which. 


owing  probably  to  your  seoesaloB,  has  been 
adjudged  to  Frances ;  and  unother  for  the  best  I 
shot  of  all,  which  was  fairly  won  by  yoe. 
And  now,  my  dear  Mr.  Page,  I«  in  my  tiim, 
shall  apply  to  yoa  to  make  yonrdaagfaiertake 
the  arrow ;  and  then  I  must  appeal  to  ber  to 
honoar  me  with  her  hand  for  the  two  fins 
sets  of  quadrilles,  and  as  many  mote  dances 
as  she  can  spare  to  me  during  the  evening.** 
And  the  young  lady  smiled  very  gncioosly, 
and  they  danced  t<^ther  half  the  nighl. 


'*Well,  brother,"  asked  Fnnoes,  as  they 
were  returning  home  together  from  Oakley 
Park,  **how  have  you  been  amoaed  at  the 
archery  meeting  1" 

'*  Hem !"  ejaculated  Horace;  "tfattVasaucy 
question.  Nevertheless,  you  shall  have  the 
truth.  I  liked  it  better  than  I  expected.  The 
place  is  beautiful,  and  the  sport,  after  al),  na- 
tional and  English." 

**  Then  you  mean  to  become  an  arebert" 

**  Perhaps  I  may." 

**  And  to  win  the  next  Silver  Arrow  t" 

"  If  I  can." 

*' There 'a  a  dear  brother!  And  bow  did 
you  like  our  good  friend  Mr.  Page  T  Did  not 
you  find  him  national  and  English  also  T" 

*^ That's  another  saucy  ooestioOv Miss  Fan- 
chon,"  again  exclaimed  Horace :  '*  hot  I  aia 
in  a  truth-telling  humour.  I  liked  yoar  good 
friend  exceedingly;  and  heartily  agree  with 
him  in  thinking  that  the  admission  of  the 
country  people,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Oakley  and  Lady  Margaret,  mixing  the  variety, 
and  the  crowd,  and  the  animation  of  a  fiur 
with  the  elegance  of  a  fete  ehampltrif  ibmed 
by  far  the  prettiest  part  of  the  scene.  He  is 
very  English,  and  I  like  him  all  the  batter  for 
so  being,"  continued  Horace,  manfully.  *^  And 
now,  my  dear  little  Fanny,  to  foiastaU  that 
sauciest  question  of  all,  which  I  know  to  be 
coming,  I  give  you  warning  before  oar  good 
cousin  here,  that  I  will  not  tell  you  how  I  like 
Mr.  Page's  fair  daughter  until  I  am  in  a  fiur 
way  of  knowing  how  Mr.  Pagers  fair  daogh- 
ter  likes  me." 

«« Thank  Heaven !"  thooght  Fraaeea;  ^^that 
was  all  that  I  wanted  to  know." 

**  And  so,  ladies  bothy"  added  Horace,  as 
the  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  Hall 
and  he  handed  them  out, — ^^  it  being  now  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  have  the  honour  of 
wishing  you  good-night. 


tf 


iVbfe.— Thia  little  tale  of  the  Areherjr  Oimmd  » 
longer  than  is  niual  with  me,->iioi  ibr  the  beoelH  of 
its  praoent  raoe  of  readeit,  who  may  fririy  bs  pr^> 
turned  to  have  bod  enough  of  tbewlQeet  in  the  eoantf 
newspepen  and  in  country  cxinver»non»  but  becaoee* 
if  a  few  stray  copies  of  a  trifling  book  nay  he  pr»- 
somed  to  live  for  ten  or  a  doaen  yearn  il  wiQ  umq 
convey  thai  sort  of  atnosemeni  wRh  vrbich  we  w>ir 
and  then  cootenplate  some  engimving  of  a  fwsrwmt 
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faaiuoinble«  iaDghingMttcUy  •tow  fiuner  Mlvai. 
«B  we  think — Did  1  raaliy  ever  wear  tuch  a  bonnet  7 
or  such  a  sleeve  f  In  proportion  to  the  popularity  of 
this  pretty  amoaeroeot  wiU  be  its  transiency.  The 
aaotneat  that  it  beooncs  oommon,  <and  that  laaiiMiit 
is  apinoaehkig  &iU  it  will  paai  out  of  iashiaii  and  be 
CorgattietL  Nothing  Is  to  dangerous  in  this  country  as 
a  too  great  and  too  sudden  reputation.  The  reaction 
ifl  overwhelming.  We  are  a  strange  people,  we  Eng- 
lish, and  are  sure  to  knoofc  down  our  idols,  aiM 
avenge  on  their  ianooent  heads  the  sin  of  our  own 
idolatnr. 

In  tne  mean  while  archery  has  its  day,  (and  even 
to  have  had  its  day,  when  that  melancholy  change  of 
tast«  shall  arrive,  will  be  something.) — and  it  has  also 
a  minstrel  of  whom  it  has  more  than  oommon  cause 
to  be  proad.  Every  body  knows  that  there  is  nothing 
mare  pleasant  than  the  trifling  of  those  whose  trifling 
la  merely  a  relaxation  from  graver  and  greater  thinss. 
Now.  it  nappens  that  in  these  parts — not  indeed  in  the 
Oakley  Para  Club,  but  in  one  not  a  hundred  miles 
distuit-'they  are  lucky  enough  to  possess  a  person 
•mtnent  in  many  ways,  and  good-humoured  enough 
to  have  ooBoposed  for  the  amusement  of  his  neigh- 
bours one  of  the  pleasantest  ballads  that  has  been 
•een  since  the  days  of  Robin  liood.  King  Richard 
and  Friar  Tuck  might  have  chanted  it  in  the  hermit's 
c:«ll,  and  donbUem  would  have  done  so  had  they  been 
aware  of  its  existence.  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
of  quoting  a  iew  stanzas,  in  hopes  of  prevailing  on 
the  author  (it  is  printed  for  pnvate  distribution)  to 
make  public  the  rest.  It  purports  to  be  the  Legend 
of  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield—I  presume  (although  it 
ifl  not  so  stated  in  the  pre&oe)  of**  <3eoiga«-Greene,*' 
who  held  that  station,  and  whose  exploiu  form  the  sub> 
ject  of  a  very  pleasant  old  play.  It  begins  as  ibllows : 

•The  Pindar  of  Wakefield  is  my  style, 
And  what  I  list  1  write  ,* 
Whilom  a  clerk  of  Oxenlbrde, 
But  now  a  wandering  wight 

•*  When  birds  sing  free  in  bower  and  tree» 
And  sports  are  to  the  fore. 
With  fiddle  and  long-bow  forth  I  pace, 
As  Phcsbos  did  of  yore. 

"The  twang  of  both  best  liketh  me 
By  those  fair  spots  of  earth. 
Where  Chaucer*  conn*d  his  niinBtre]ay« 
And  Alfred  drew  hia  birth. 

"  Ai»d  whatsoever  chance  conceit 
Within  my  brain  doth  light»    * 
It  trickleth  to  my  flogers"  endS| 
And  needs  I  must  mdtte. 

"  Even  thus  my  godfather  of  Greece, 
Whose  worthy  name  I  bear, 
Of  a  eock  or  a  bull,  or  a  whale  would  Biog» 
And  seldom  stopped  Co  cars. 

*'  *  For  whoso  shall  gainsay,'  quoth  he, 

■  My  soversign  will  and  law, 
Oroarpeth  at  my  strain  divine 

la  hope  to  snifl!'  some  flaw, 
Certes,  I  reck  of  the  lousie  knave 

As  aa  eagle  of  a  daw.' 

'*  Tet  wfaomsoe'er  in  wrestling  ling 
He  spied  to  bear  him  strong. 
Or  whom  he  knew  a  good  man  and  !nM» 
lie  clapp'd  him  in  a  song. 

«  Like  him,  it  listeih  me  to  tell 
Some  fytte  in  former  jrMirs, 
Of  the  merry  man  all  and  yeomea  tali 
Who  were  my  jovial  ferea.** 

And  so  on  to  the  eiul  of  the  chapter. 

•  Cliaucer,  it  is  said,  resided  at  Donningtoa  Castle : 
AllVod  was  horn  at  Wantage.  Heoee  a  doe  to  the  local- 
ity of  the  ballsd. 

""si 


Td  iBuatmle  Davenant's  expression  as  ouoted  by 
Horace,  1  copy  from  a  very  accurate  recoroer  of  the 
antiquities  of  the  metropolis  an  account  of  Finsbury 
Fields,  in  the  days  when  haberdashers'  apprenticea 
and  other  city  youths  resorted  to  them  for  the  purpose 
of  Archery,— tne  remote  and  gorgeous  days  of  the 
Maiden  Queen. 

It  m  very  well  known  to  every  one  who  is  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  history  or  topography  of 
London,  that  the  northern  part  of  Finsbury  Fields — 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  present  Bunhill  Row  almost  to 
Islington — ^was  once  divided  into  a  number  of  large 
irregular  pieces  of  ground,  enclosed  by  banks  and 
hedges,  constituting  the  places  of  exercise  for  the 
City  Archers.  Along  the  boundaries  of  each  of  these 
fields  were  set  the  various  marks  for  shooting  for- 
merly known  under  the  names  of  Targets,  Butts, 
Prickes,  and  Rovers  {  all  which  were  to  be  shot  at 
with  difierent  kinds  of  arrows.  They  were  also  dis- 
tinguished by  their  own  reepective  titles,  which  were 
denved  either  from  their  situation,  their  proprietors, 
the  person  l^  whom  ihey  were  erected,  the  name  of 
some  fomous  archer,  or  perhaps  from  some  circum- 
stance now  altogether  unknown.  These  names,  how- 
ever, were  often  sufliciently  singular ;  for  in  an  ancient 
map  of  Finsbury  Fields,  yet  extant,  there  occur  the 
titlea  of  » Martin's  Monkie,"  the  *'Red  Dnson," 
«'  Theefe  in  the  Hedge,"  and  the  •«  Mercer's  Maid." 
Indeed,  one  of  these  names,  not  less  remarkable,  was 
given  so  late  as  the  year  1746,  in  consequence  of  a 
person,  named  Pitf eld,  having  destroyed  an  ancient 
shooting-butt,  and  being  obliged  to  restore  it  by  order 
of  an  Act  passed  in  1632:  the  Artillery  Company,  to 
wUch  it  belonged,  engraved  upon  the  new  mark  the 
significant  title  of  **  Pitfield's  Repentance."  The  gene- 
ral form  of  the  Finsbury  shooting-butts  was  that  of  a 
lofty  pillar  of  wood,  carved  with  various  devices  of 
human  figures  and  animals,  gaily  painted  and  gilt; 
but  there  was  also  another  kiiM,  of  which  some  spe- 
cimens have  remained  until  almost  the  preeent  day. 
These  consisted  of  a  broad  and  high  sloping  bank  of 
green  turf,  having  tall  win^  of  stout  w<x)den  paling, 
spreading  out  on  each  side.  Such  slumting-butfi, 
however,  were  chiefly  for  the  practice  of  the  more 
inexpert  archers,  and  not  for  those  who^  like  Master 
Shallow's  "  old  Double,  would  have  clapt  in  the  clout 
at  twelve  score,  and  carried  you  a  foranand  shaft  at 
foarteen.  and  fourteen  and  a  naif."  Upon  this  bank 
of  turf  was  hung  the  target,  and  sometimes  the  side 

Eling  stretched  out  so  as  to  form  a  km^  narrow  lane 
'  the  archers  to  stand  in;  the  principal  intent  of 
them  being  to  protect  spectaton  or  passei»>by  from 
the  danger  of  a  random  arrow,  or  an  unskilful  marks- 
man :  Uie  latter,  tiowever,  if  in  the  Artillery  Compa- 
ny, was  not  responrible  for  any  person's  life,  if,  previ- 
oosly  to  letting  fly  bis  arrow,  he  exclaimed  **  Fast  .*" 
The  marks  were  erected  at  various  distanees  from  the 
shooting-places,  some  being  so  near  as  seventy-three 
yards,  and  others  as  far  distant  as  sixteen  score  and 
two ;  though  the  ancient  English  bow  is  said  some- 
times to  have  been  efiective  at  so  immense  a  distance 
as  four  hundred  yards,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
The  fields  in  which  these  butts  were  placed,  were, 
in  die  time  of  Eiixabeth,  a  morass,  subdivided  by  so 
many  dikes  and  rivulets,  that  the  ground  was  often 
new-made  where  the  bowmen  asseinbled,  and  bridgee 
were  thrown  over  the  ditchee  to  form  a  road  fiom 
one  field  to  another.  Like  the  Slotigk  <f  Duptmd, 
however,  they  swallowed  so  many  carMoads— yea, 
wagon-k)ads— of  materials  for  filling  them  up^  that 
old  Stow  once  declared  his  belief  to  be.  that  if  Moor- 
Fields  were  made  level  with  the  battlements  of  the 
City  Wall,  they  would  be  little  the  drier,  such  was 
the  marshy  nature  of  the  ground. 

It  was  in  this  place  that  the  various  troopa  of  arch- 
en  which  formed  the  celebrated  pageant  of  the  17th 
of  September,  1583,  assembled  prevbusly  to  that  fa- 
mous spectacle,  habited  in  those  somptnous  dresses  by 
whieh  the  bowmen  of  Eiimbeth'a  rsign  were  an  eau- 
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nendy  diatiiwaishad.  There  came  Barlow,  Duke  of 
Shoreditch;  Covetl,  Marquis  of  Clerken well;  Wood, 
the  Marahal  of  the  archen ;  the  Eart  of  Pancraa;  the 
Marqueasea  of  St.  John's  Wood,  Hoxton.  Shackle  well, 
and  many  other  excellent  marlcimen,  dignified  by  sim- 
ilar popular  titles,  long  aince  forgotten.  There  was 
such  gUaehoff  of  green  velvet  and  saiio,  such  flap> 
pinr  of  the  coloured  damaak  ensigns  of  the  leaders, 
sucn  displaying  of  wooden  shields  covered  with  gay 
blazonry,  such  quaintly-dreased  masquen,  such  pa- 
geant-devices of  the  various  London  parishes  which 
contributed  to  the  show— aoch  melodious  shoots, aoogs, 
flights  of  whistling  arrows,  and  winding  of  horns, — 
that,  as  an  author  of  the  time  truly  says,  **  such  a  de- 
light was  taken  by  the  witnesses  thereof,  as  they  wist 
not  for  a  while  where  they  were."  But  for  those  who 
would  enjoy  this  pageant  to  perfection,  let  them  turn 
over  the  leaves  of  Marshal  Wood's  very  rare  tract,  of 
"  The  Bowman's  Glory,"  which  really  blazes  with  his 
minute  description  of  the  dresses  and  proceedings. 
Many  a  deed  of  archery,  well  befitting  the  fame  of 
Robin  Hood  himself,  was  that  day  recorded  upon  the 
Finsbury  shooting-butts ;  many  of  the  competitors  re- 
peatedly hit  the  white,  and  more  than  one  split  in 
pieces  the  arrow  of  asuccoaful  shooter. 

It  is  clear  from  the  admirable  dialogue  between 
Silence  and  Shallow,  alluded  to  above,  (and  Shak- 
speare  is  the  best  authority  for  everythinff,  especially 
lor  English  manners.)  thi^t  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  at 
least,  archery  was,  as  the  hero  of  my  little  story  truly 
said,  a  popular,  and  not  an  aristocratic  amnaament 


THE  YOUNG  PAINTER. 

Thk  death  of  a  friend  so  ardently  admired, 
80  tenderly  beloved,  as  Henry  Warner,  left 
poor  Louis  nearly  as  desolate  as  he  had 
Deen  when  deprived  in  so  fearful  a  manner 
of  his  early  instructor,  the  f^ood  Abbe.  Bijou, 
too,  seemed  again,  so  far  as  nature  permitted, 
sorrow-stricken ;  and  Mrs.  Duval  and  Stephen 
Lane,  both  after  their  several  fashions,  sjrm- 
pathized  with  the  grief  of  the  afiectionate  boy. 
The  fond  mother  fretted,  and  the  worthy 
butcher  scolded  amain;  and  this  species  of 
consolation  had  at  first  the  usual  effect  of 
worrying,  rather  than  of  comforting  its  unfortu- 
nate object.  After  a  while,  however,  matters 
mended.  Instead  of  nursing  his  depression 
in  gloomy  inaction,  as  had  been  the  case  after 
his  former  calamity,  Louis  had  from  the  first 
followed  the  dying  injunction  of  his  lamented 
friend,  by  a  strenuous  application  to  drawing, 
in  the  rules  of  which  he  was  now  sufficiently 
grounded  to  pursue  his  studies  with  percepti- 
ble improvement;  and  time  and  industry 
proved  m  his  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  the 
best  restorers  of  youthful  spirits.  His  talent 
too  began  to  be  recognized ;  and  even  Stephen 
Lane  riad  given  up,  half  ^mblingly,  his 
favourite  project  of  taking  htm  as  an  appren- 
tice, and  did  not  oppose  himself  so  strenuously 
as  heretofore  to  the  connexion  which  Mrs. 
Duval  now  began  to  perceive  between  her  own 
dream  of  the  pot  of  gold  and  Louis's  dis- 
covery of  the  pamt-pot.  "  To  be  sure,"  thought 
honest  Stephen,  **  women  will  be  foolish  and 
fiuicifttl,  evea  the  best  of  'em.    But  I've 


noticed,  by  tiroes,  that  every  now  and  thm 
one  of  their  silliest  fancies  shall  come  true, 
just  out  of  contrariness.    So  it*s  aa  well  to 
humour  tbero :  and  besides,  if,  as  my  Man^ 
ret  thinks.  Madam  St.  Eloy  should  he  takukfr 
a  fancy  to  the  boy,  it  would  be  as  good  as  find- 
ing a  pot  of  gold  in  right  earnest.     Madam 
must  be  near  upon  seventy  by  this  lime.    A j,  [ 
she  was  a  fine  grown  yonnff  lady,  praaciog 
about  upon  her  bay  pony  when  first  I  went| 
to  live  with  Master  Jackson — ^and  that^s  fifty  i 
years  agone :  and  she*s  a  single  woman  still. , 
and  has  no  kindred  that  ever  I  beard  of;  fori 
her  brother,  poor  gentleman,  lefl  neither  chick ! 
nor  child :  and  she  must  be  worth  a  power  of 
money,  besides  tbe  old  house  and  the  ffreat' 
Nunnery  estate — a  mort  of  money,  and  noLodT 
to  leave  it  to  but  just  as  she  fancies!  I  eeora 
legacy-hunting,"  pursued  the  ^nood    buieher.i 
checking  and  correctin((  the  train  of  hi«  own 
thoughts;  **but  howsomdever,  if  the  old  la^'y 
should  take  a  liking  to  Louis,  why  she  mis^'t 
go  farther  and  fare  worse.    That's  all  1  shall  j 
say  in  the  business."  i 

Msdam  St  Eloy  was  a  person  of  no  small' 
consequence  in  Belford,  where  she  spent  regu- 
larly  and  liberally  the  larger  part  of  her  large 
income.  She  lived  not  in  toe  towD«  but  io 
an  ancient  mansion  called  The  Nunnery,  just 
across  the  river,  erected,  it  is  to  be  preBumed, 
on  the  site  of  an  old  monastic  estaoliahment, 
and  still  retaining  popularly  its  monastic  name 
in  spite  of  the  endeavours  of  its  Huguenot 
possessors  to  substitute  the  more  protestant 
tide  of  "  The  Place." 

Very  harshly  must  its  conventual  appeUattoo 
have  sounded  m  the  ears  of  the  founder  of  this 
branch  of  the  Sl  Eloy  family*  a  Huguenot  ie> 
fugee  of  Elizabeth's  days,  whose  son,  having 
become  connected  with  that  most  anti-oatholic 
monarch  James  the  First,  by  marrying  a  lady 
about  the  person  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  who 
had  been  in  fiis  childhood  the  favourite  attend- 
ant of  Prince  Charles,  had  bequeathed  to  his 
successors  all  the  chivalrous  loyalty,  the  devo- 
tion, and  the  prejudices  of  a  cavalier  of  the  Ci- 
vil wars;  prejudices  which,  in  the  person  of 
their  latest  descendant,  Madeleine  de  St.  Eloy, 
had  been  strengthened  and  deepened  by  her 
having  lost,  in  me  course  of  one  campaign,  an 
only  brother  and  a  betrothed  lover,  when  fight- 
ing for  the  cause  of  French  loyalty  in  the  eady 
part  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

This  signal  misfortune  decided  the  fiMe  and 
the  character  of  the  heiress  of  the  St.  Sloys. 
Sprung  from  a  nroud  and  stately  generation, 
hij^h-minded,  ana  reserved,  she,  on  beeoming 
mistress  of  herself  and  her  property,  withdrew 
almost  entirely  from  the  ordinary  eommeioe 
of  the  world,  and  led,  in  her  fine  old  mansioo, 
a  life  littie  less  retired  than  that  of  a  protest 
ant  nun. 

No  place  could  be  better  adapted  for  such 
a  seclusion.  Separated  from  the  town  of  Bel- 
ford  by  the  great  river,  and  the  rich  and  fertile 
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chain  of  meadows,  and  from  the  pretty  ▼illage, 
to  which  it  more  immediately  belonged,  by  a 
double  ayeoue  almost  like  a  groTe  of  noble 
oaks,  it  was  again  defended  on  the  landward 
dide  by  high  walls  stinounding  the  building, 
and  leading  through  tall  iron  gates  of  elaborate 
^rorkmanship  into  a  spaeions  court;  whilst  the 
south  front  opened  into  a  garden  enclosed  by 
equally  high  walls  on  either  side,  and  bounded 
b3«  the  river,  to  which  it  descended  by  a  series 
of  terraces  of  singular  beauty,  planted  with 
evergreens  and  espaliers,  mixed  with  statues 
and  sun-dials  and  ?ases,  and  old-fashioned 
flowers  in  matchless  luxuriance  and  perfection. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  view  of  Belford 
froio  this  terraced  garden.    On  the  one  side, 
the  grey  ruins  of  the  abbey  and  their  deep 
arched  gateway;  on  the  other  the  airy  elegance 
I  of  the  white-fronted  terraces  and  crescents: 
between  these  extreme  points,  and  harmoniz- 
ing—-toning  down,  as  it  were,  the  one  into  the 
other,  the  old  town  so  richly  diversified  in 
I  form  and  colour,  with  the  fine  Gothic  towers 
and  tapering  spires  of  the  churches,  intermixed 
with  trees  and  gardens,  backed  by  woody  hills, 
and  having  for  a  fore^ound  meadows  alive 
with  cattle,  studded  with  clumps  of  oak,  and 
fringed  wiUi  poplars  and  willows  leading  to 
the  clear  and  winding  rivei^— the  ?reat  river  of 
England,  with  its  picturesque  old  bridge,  and 
its  ever-varying  population  of  barged  and  boats. 
By  far  the  finest  view  at  Belford  was  from  the 
terrace-gardens  of  the  Nunnery. 

Very  few,  however,  were  admitted  to  parti- 
cipate in  its  beauties.  Miss,  or  as  she  rather 
chose  to  be  called,  Mrs.  SL  Eloy,  gradually 
dropped  even  the  few  acquaintances  which  the 
secluded  habiu  of  her  family  had  permitted 
them  to  cultivate  amongst  the  most  aristocratic 
of  the  country  gentry,  and,  except  a  numerous 
train  of  old  domestics  and  an  occasional  visit 
from  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  her  own 
physician  and  apothecary,  rarely  admitted  a 
single  person  within  her  gates. 

Still  more  rarely  did  she  herself  pass  the 
precincts  of  the  Nunnery.    Before  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  races,  indeed,  she  had  thought  it  a 
sort  of  duty  to  parade  once  around  the  course 
in  a  coach  thirty  years  old  at  the  very  least, 
drawn  by  four  heavy  black  horses,  with  their 
long  tails  tied  up,  not  very  mneh  younger, 
;  driven  by  a  well-wigged  coachman  and  two 
I  veteran  postilions  (a  redundancy  of  guidance 
i  which  those  steady  qua^peds  were  far  from 
requirin:;),  and  followed   by  three  footmen 
mounted  on  steeds  of  the  same  age  and  breed. 
Bat  the  cessation  of  the  races  deprived  Belford 
of  the  view  of  this  solemn  procession,  which 
the  children  of  that  time  used  to  contemplate 
with  mingled  awe  and  admiration, — the  rising 
generation  now-a-days  would  probably  be  so 
;  irreverent  as  to  laugh  at  such  a  display, — the 
I  Nanoery  coach  (ahhough  the  stud  of  black 
<  iiorses  was  still  kept  up)  had  hardly  issued 
'  from  tlie  court-yard,  unless  occasionally  to  do 


honour  to  some  very  aristocratic  high  sheriff, 
or  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  neigbouring  noble- 
man ;  the  parish  church  which  Mrs.  St  Eloy 
regularly  attended  being  so  near,  that  nothing 
but  age  or  infirmity  could  have  suggested  the 
use  of  a  carriage. 

Of  age  or  infirmity  the  good  lady,  in  spite 
of  Stephen's  calculation,  bore  little  trace,  ohe 
was  still  a  remarkably  fine  woman,*  with  a 
bright  eye,  a  clear  olive  complexion,  and  a 
slender  yet  upright  and  vigorous  figure.  Lit- 
tle as  she  mingled  in  society,  I  have  seldom 
known  a  person  of  her  age  so  much  admired 
by  either  sex.  The  ladies  all  joined  in  prais- 
ing her  old-fashioned,  picturesque,  half-mourn- 
ing costume,  never  changed  since  first  assumed 
in  token  of  gprief  for  the  loss  of  her  lover,  and 
the  stately  but  graceful  courtesy  of  her  man- 
ner on  any  casual  encounter ;  whilst  the  gen^ 
tlemen  paid  her  the  less  acceptable  and  more 
questionable  compliment  ot  besieging  her 
with  offers  of  marriage,  which,  with  a  cha- 
racteristic absence  of  vanity,  she  laid  entirely 
to  the  score  of  the  Nunnery  Estate.  It  was 
said  that  three  in  one  family,  a  father  and  two 
sons — all  men  of  high  connexions,  and  all  in 
one  way  or  another  as  much  in  want  of  money 
as  any  three  gentlemen  need  be — had  made 
their  proposals  in  the  course  of  that  summer, 
during  which  she  completed  her  thirteenth 
lustrum. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  lapse  of  time  by  no 
means  diminished  her  matrimonial  qualifica- 
tions in  the  e^es  of  such  speculating  bachelors 
as  were  looking  about  for  a  bon  parti ;  aod  it 
is  at  least  equally  certain,  that  no  woman  was 
ever  less  likely  to  fall  into  the  nuptial  trap 
than  Mrs.  St.  Eloy.  She  was  protected  from 
the  danger  by  every  circumstance  of  character 
and  situation ;  by  her  high  notions  of  decorum 
and  propriety — by  real  purity  of  mind — by  the 
romance  of  an  early  attachment — by  the  pride 
of  an  illustrious  descent — by  her  long  and 
unbroken  seclusion,  and  by  the  strong  but 
minute  chains  of  habit  with  which  she  had 
so    completely  environed    herself,  that    the 

*  A  friend  of  mine,  no  longer  young,  but  still  most 
charming  in  mind  and  person,  says,  from  experience, 
"  that  it  is  a  fine  thine  to  be  a  nne  woman  at  fifty- 
eight"  (our  Mrs.  St  bloy  might  have  called  heraelf 
ten  yean  older).  '*The  men."  says  my  friend,  **  are 
not  afraid  of  provoking  flirtation  or  geUing  into  a 
scrape ;  and  they  do  not  know  but  I  may  have  been 
a  beauty  in  my  youth,  and  they  may  be  paying  hom- 
age to  a  shrine  m  decay,  at  which  the  beaux  of  the 
county — the  noble  and  the  fashionable — might  once 
have  bowed.  The  women  do  not  envy  the  setting 
sun,  but  are  pleased  to  admire  the  sinking  fadmg 
brightness  with  somelhini;  lilve  the  feeling  that  mixes 
now  and  then  in  our  praises  of  the  dead, — ^Ihe  hope 
of  the  same  benevolence  when  their  aun  is  setting. 
Be  assured  that  it  is  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  a  fine 
woman  at  Afly-eighL" — 1  must  however  add.  that  this 
lady,  whose  sunset  is  so  charming,  does  no^  attempt, 
either  in  dress  or  manner,  to  appear  a  day  younger 
than  she  really  is.  Perhaps  that  may  be  one  reason 
why  at  fifty-eight  she  is  still  so  much  fldmiied. 
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bieaeh  of  etiquette  in  a  Qeiman  court  would 
not  have  been  more  atriking  than  any  infraction 
of  the  ralea  of  thia  maiden  bouaehold. 

All  went  aa  if  by  cIock«work  in  the  Nan- 
nery.  At  eight  Mra.  St.  Eloy  roae,  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  a  room  called  the  chapel,  built  on 
the  conaecrated  ground  of  the  convent  church, 
where  Mra.  Dorothy  Adams,  an  ancient  apin- 
ater,  who  filled  a  poat  in  the  family  between 
companion  and  lady*8-maid,  read  prayers  to 
the  assembled  servants.  Then  they  adjourned 
to  the  breakfast-parlour,  where,  on  a  small  ja- 
panned table,  and  in  cupa  of  pea-green,  china 
not  much  larger  than  thimbles,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
made  tea«  Then  Mrs.  St.  Eloy  adjourned  to 
the  audit-room,  where  the  housekeeper,  butler, 
and  steward  were  severally  favoured  with  an 
audience ;  and  here  she  relieved  the  sick  poor, 
(for  she  was  a  most  charitable  and  excellent 
person,)  partly  by  certain  family  medicines  of 
ner  own  compounding,  which  were  for  such 
things  exceedingly  harmless — ^that  is  to  aay, 
I  never  heard  of  anybody  that  was  actually 
killed  by  them ;  partly  by  the  far  more  useful 
donation  of  money.  Here  also  she  received 
other  petitioners  and  complainants,  who  were 
accustomed  to  resort  to  her  as  a  sort  of  female 
justice  of  the  peace  for  redress  of  grievances ; 
an  office  which  she  performed— as  women, 
better  partisans  than  arbitratora,  are  apt  to 
perform  such  offices— 'With  much  zeal  but  lit- 
tle discretion,  sd-  that  she  got  into  divers 
scrapes,  out  of  which  her  money  and  her  at- 
torney were  fain  to  help  her.  Then  she  ad- 
journed to  the  drawing-room,  where  Mrs.  Do- 
rothy read  aloud  the  newspaper,  especially  all 
that  related  to  war  and  battle,  whilst  her  mis- 
tress sighed  over  her  netting.  Then,  weather 
permitting,  she  took  a  walk  in  the  garden. 
Then  she  dressed.  Then  at  three  o^clock  she 
dined,  sitting  down  alone  (for  Mrs.  Dorothy 
did  not  partake  of  that  meal  with  her  lady)  to 
such  a  banquet  as  might  have  feasted  the 
mayor  and  corporation  of  Bel  ford — ^I  had  al- 
most said,  of  London  — attended  by  the  old 
butler,  Mr.  Gilbert  hj  name,  in  his  powdered 
pigtail,  his  silk  stockings  and  flowered  satin 
waistcoat,  and  three  footmen  liveried  in  blue 
and  yellow.  Then,  fatigued  with  the  labours* 
of  the  day,  she  took  a  gentle  nap.  Then,  at 
Btx  precisely,  she  drank  tea ;  after  which  it 
was  Mrs.  Adamses  business  to  lose,  if  she 
could,  several  hits  at  backgammon.  Then, 
at  nine,  she  supped ;  at  half-past,  prayers 
were  read  in  the  chapel ;  and  at  ten  precisely 
the  whole  household  went  to  bed. 

The  monotony  of  this  life  was  somewhat 
solaced  by  a  passion  for  such  birds  as  are  com- 
monly seen  in  ca^ea  and  aviaries.  Mrs.  Sl  Eloy 
was  noted  especially  for  the  breeding  of  cana- 
ries, whose  noise,  atrocious  in  most  places, 
served  here  at  least  to  break  the  conventual 
silence  of  the  mansion ;  and  for  the  education 
of  linnets  and  goldfinches,  to  which,  with  un- 
wearied patience,  she  taught  a  variety  of  such 


tricks  as  drawing  their  own  water  in  m  littl« 
bucket,  fetching  and  carrying  a  bit  of  straw^ , 

and  so  forth.  | 

Encouraged  by  aueoeas,  ahe  bad  latelj  un- 
dertaken the  more  difficnlt  task  of  comfouni- ' 
eating  musical  instruction  to  a  bullfinch,  which ; 
already  piped  *  God  save  the  King*  almost  as 
well  as  Uie  barrel-organ  from  which  it  learned* 
and  was  now  about  to  enter  upon  the  popular 
air  of  *  Robin  Adair\  as  performed  by  the  samft 
instrumbnt.  The  bird  itself,  and  the  little  i 
organ  from  which  it  learned,  were  placed,  for 
the  aake  of  separation  from  the  canaries  whtcb 
filled  the  drawing-room,  in  a  spacious  gallerv 
forming  one  of  the  wings  of  the  house  and 
running  over  the  laundry,  an  airy  and  beauiifvl 
apartment  which  Mra.  St  Elojr  called  the 
museum  ;  and  her  pleasure  in  this  occupatioo 
caused  her  to  infringe  more  frequently  on  the 
long-established  roles  for  the  employment  of 
her  time  than  she  had  been  known  to  do  in  the 
whole  courae  of  her  spicstership.  It  was  also 
the  cause  of  her  acquaintance  with  Louit 
Duval. 

The  little  bird,  to  whom  she  and  Mrs.  Doro- 
thy Adams  had  somehow  given  the  unromaniic , 
name  of  Bobby,  was  so  tame,  that  they  were . 
accustomed  to  let  him  out  of  his  cage,  and  al- 
low him  to  perch  on  the  barrel-organ  duriog 
the  time  of  his  music  lesson.  A  pretty  Utrd 
he  was,  with  his  grey  back,  and  hia  red  breast 
and  his  fine  intelligent  eye ;  a  pretty  bird,  aad 
exceedingly  pretty-mannered  ;  he  woald  bow 
and  bend,  and  turn  his  glossy  black  head  to 
one  side  and  the  other,  and  when  ofiTered  a 
piece  of  sugar,  (the  cate  he  loved  best,)  would 
advance  and  recede  with  a  very  piquant  mix- 
ture of  shyness  and  confidence,  afraid  to  taka , 
it  from  his  lady*8  fair  hand,  and  yet  so  neail  j 
taking,  that  if  thrown  towards  him  be  woo) J 
pick  It  up  before  it  reached  the  table.  A 
charming  bird  was  Bobby,  and  auch  a  pet  a> 
never  binl  was  before.  I  will  venture  to  say. 
that  Mrs.  St.  Eloy  would  rather  have  lost  a 
thousand  pounds  than  that  bullfinch. 

One  day,  however,  that  misfortune  did  befall 
her.  It  was  on  a  fine  morning  towards  the  end 
of  May,  when  the  windows  of  the  west  gal- 
lery, which  looked  to  the  garden,  were  open, 
Mrs.  Adams  grinding  the  barrel-organ  and 
Bobby  perchra  upon  it  practising  *Robm 
Adair,*  that  the  ola  butler,  opening  the  door 
with  unwonted  suddenness,  startled  the  bird, 
who  flew  out  of  the  window  and  waa  half-vav 
towards  the  river  before  the  astounded  femal«e 
recovered  the  use  of  their  tongues*  The  &s^ 
use  to  which  tbey  put  those  membera  was  ef 
course  a  duett  of  acolding  for  the  benefit  of  the 
butler ;  but  as  vituperation  would  not  reeover 
their  pet,  they  intermitted  their  leetore  sad 
ordered  a  general  muaterin  the  garden  in  ehase 
of  the  stray  favourite. 

There  he  waa,  amidst  the  vhite-hloasooed 
cherry-trees  and  the  espaliert  garlanded  with , 
their  pink  bloeaoms ;  now  peichad  oo«aweei-| 
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briar;  now  flitting  across  a  ^w  hedgs;  now 
glancing  this  way,  now  darting  that;  now  es- 
caping from  under  the  extended  hand ;  now 
soaring  as  high  a^in  as  the  house.  Footmen , 
coachman^  postilions,  housemaids,  gardeners, 
dairy-maids,  lanndry*women,  cook,  scullion, 
housekeeper ;  the  luckless  hotter,  Mrs.  Doro- 
thy, and  Mrs.  St  Eloy, — all  joined  in  the  pnr- 
SQJt,  which,  for  some  time,  owing  to  the 
coquetry  of  Bohhy,  who  really  seemed  bal- 
ancing between  the  joys  of  liberty  and  the 
comforts  of  honie«  had  the  proper  mixture  of 
hope  and  fear,  of  anxiety  ana  uncertainty,  that 
belong  to  such  a  scene ;  but  at  last  a  tremend  ous 
squall,  uttered  from  the  lungs  of  a  newly- 
hired  cockney  housemaid,  who  had  trod  on  a 
water-snake  and  expected  nothing  less  than 
death  to  ensue, — which  squall  was  reinforced 
from  the  mere  power  of  sympathy,  by  all  the 
females  of  the  party, — produced  a  species  of 
chorus  so  loud  and  discordant,  and  so  unac- 
ceptable to  the  musical  taste  of  our  accom- 
plished bullfinch,  that  the  catastrophe  which 
from  the  first  Mrs.  St.  Elov  had  dreaded  im- 
mediately took  place— the  bird  fiew  across  the 
river,  and  alignted  amongst  some  fine  old 
hawthorns  in  the  opposite  meadow. 

I  The  Nunnery  boat  was  (as  in  such  cases  al- 
ways haiipens)  locked  up  in  the  boat-house, 
and  the  key  in  the  game-Keeper*s  pocket,  and 
I  the  keeper  Heaven  knew  where ;  the  bridge 
I  was  half  a  mile  off,  and  not  a  soul  within  sight, 
Dor  a  craft  on  the  river  except  one  little  green 
boat— ^od  that  boat  empty— moored  close  to 
the  hawthorns  on  the  opposite  side.  The  re- 
covery of  Bobby  seemed  hopeless.  Whilst, 
however,  some  were  running  to  the  bridge,  and 
others  attempting  to  catch  sight  of  the  stray 
bird,  our  friend  Louis  emerged  from  the  May 
bashes,  bullfinch  in  hand,  jumped  into  his  little 
boat,  darted  across  the  river,  leaped  ashore,  and 
with  a  smiling  courtesy,  a  gentle  grace,  which 
won  every  female  heart  in  the  garden,  restored 
the  trembling  favourite  to  its  delighted  mis- 
tress. 

Louis  (now  nearly  fifteen)  had  so  entirely 
the  air  and  bearing  of  a  gentleman's  son,  that 
Mrs.  St.  Eloy  was  treating  him  as  an  equal, 
and  was  distressed  at  not  betn^  able  to  find  a 
reward  adequate  to  the  service,  when  Mr. 
Gilbert,  the  old  butler,  to  whom  he  was  already 
advantageously  known,  and  who  was  enchant- 
ed to  find  his  own  misdemeanour  so  comfort- 
ably repaired,  stepped  forward  and  introduced 
him  to  his  lady  as  the  excellent  lad  who  had 
detected  the  poor  Abbe's  murderer. 

On  this  hint,  Mrs.  St.  Eloy,  after  reiterated 
thanks  and  the  kindest  notice  both  of  himself 
and  the  little  Bijou,  who  was  as  usual  his  com- 
panion in  the  boat,  took  out  her  purse,  and  was 
about  to  force  upon  him  a  munificent  recom- 
pense, when  she  was  stopped  by  Louis,  who, 
with  an  earnestness  not  to  be  overcome,  en- 
treated her  **  not  to  spoil  the  pleasure  of  one  of 
^he  happiest  moments  of  his  life  by  any  pecu- 
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Diary  offer.  If  her  generosity  considered  so 
alight  a  service  as  worthy  a  reward,  there  was 
a  favour — ^*'  And  Louis,  half  repenting  that 
he  had  said  so  moch,  bluslied,  hesitated,  and 
stopped  short 

The  lady,  however,  insisted  on  his  finishing 
his  request ;  and  then  Louts  confessed  **  that 
one  of  his  chief  desires  was  to  be  permitted  to 
see  a  picture  in  her  possession,  a  portrait  of 
Charles  the  First  by  Vandyke ;  and  that  if  he 
might  be  allowed  that  favour,  he  should  con- 
sider himself  as  much  her  debtor  as  she  was 
pleased,  most  erroneously,  to  profess  herself 
his." 

Charmed  at  once  with  the  petition  and  the 
manner,  ffor  the  Vandyke  portrait  was  ths 
apple  of  her  eye,)  the  lady  of  the  Nunnery 
lea  the  way  directly  to  the  west  gallery,  in 
one  of  the  compartments  of  which  hung  the  ex- 
quisite painting  of  which  Louis  had  so  often 
heard. 

It  is  singnlar  that  in  many  portraits  of  those 
illustrious  perso^ns  who  have  met  with  a  re- 
markable and  untimely  death,  the  expression 
of  the  countenance  often  seems  to  foreshadow 
a  lamentable  end.  Lawrence's  portrait  of  Sir 
John  Moore,*  and  almost  all  of  the  mauy  pic- 
tures of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  whose  large 
mysterious  eye,  with  its  intensi^  of  sadness, 
presented  such  a  contrast  to  her  youthful  bloom 
and  brilliant  fortunes,  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  observation ;  but  its  most  striking  confirm- 
ation is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  those  splen- 
did portraits  of  Charles  by  Vandyke,  which 
seem  at  once  to  embody  the  character  and  the 
destiny  of  that  mistaken  and  unhappy  mon- 
arch. Those  portraits,  with  their  chivalrous 
costume  and  their  matchless  p^rece  of  air  and 
attitude,  are  in  themselves  a  history.  Amidst 
the  profound  melancholy  of  that  remarkable 
countenance,  we  recognize  at  once  the  despotic, 
obstinate,  suspicions  King ;  the  accomplished 
and  elegantly-minded  gentleman ;  the  puller- 
down  of  liberty,  the  setter-up  of  art ;  he  who 
with  so  much  taste  for  the  highest  literature, 
that  he  was  known,  as  recordra  by  Milton,  to 
make  William  Shakspeere  *^  the  closest  com- 
panion of  his  solitudes,"  yet  put  his  crown 
and  life  in  jeopardy  to  suppress  that  freedom 
of  thought  which  is  the  vital  breath  of  poetry ; 
the  monarch  who  was  in  his  own  day  so  faith- 
fully supported,  so  honestly  opposed ;  and 
whom  in  after  time  his  most  admiring  partisans 
cannot  but  blame,  and  his  fiercest  opponents 
must  needs  pity.  The  posthumous  infiuence 
of  beauty  is  not  more  stongly  evinced  by  the 
interest  which  clings  round  the  memory  of 

*  A  veiy  fine  copy  of  that  most  ioterMting  picture 
haa  been  made  by  an  artist  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Reading  •ome  yean  younger  than  my  ''Louia  Duval/' 
— a  boy-painter  who  give*  promiie  of  no  common  ta- 
lent. Hn  name  is  Eonrand  Haveli ;  and  as  his  fciher, 
himself  an  ezcellent  diawing-master,  belongs  lo  the 
fiimily  or  that  name  who  have  long  held  a  respectable 
station  in  English  art,  there  is  no  fear  but  his  genica 
will  receive  every  advantage  of  colli vatkm  and  care. 
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Mary  of  Scotland,  than  the  power  of  painting, 
by  the  chann  which  is  flang  about  every  recol- 
lection of  Charles.  If  kings  were  wise,  they 
woald  not  fail  to  patronize  the  art  which  can 
so  amply  repay  their  protection. 

Louis  felt  the  picture  as  such  a  picture 
ought  to  be  felt.  lie  stood  before  it  mute  and 
motionless,  quite  forgetting  to  praise,  with 
every  faculty  absorbed  in  admiration;  and  Mrs. 
St.  £]loy  had  sufficient  taste  to  appreciate  the 
impression  which  this  noble  work  of  art  had 
made  on  one  who  longed  to  become  an  artist. 
Even  in  common  spectators  the  manner  of  see- 
ing a  picture  is  no  mean  test  of  character. 
Your  superficial  coxcomb  (such,  for  example, 
as  our  friend  King  Harwood)  shall  skip  up  to 
a  great  painting,  and  talk  that  species  of  non- 
sense called  criticism,  praising  and  blaming 
to  display  his  connoisseurship,  flinging  about 
flippant  censure,  and  eulogy  more  impertinent 
still,  as  if  he  regarded  the  chef  d'acuvre  before 
him  as  a  mere  theme  for  the  display  of  his 
own  small  knowledge  and  less  wit.  The  man 
of  genius,  on  the  other  hand,  is  happily  free 
from  the  pretensions  of  a  haunting  sel^conceit. 
His  admiration,  undisturbed  by  the  desire  of 
saying  pretty  things,  is  honest  and  genuine. 
I  have  seen  a  great  orator  awe-struck  by  the 
grandeur  of  Salvator,  entranced  by  the  grace 
of  Guercino,  and  his  whole  mind  so  filled  and 
saturated  by  the  beauty  of  a  singularly  fine 
collection,  that  the  conversation  of  persons 
worthy  of  their  pictures— that  conversation  of 
which  he  is  usually  the  life  and  ornament — 
seemed  to  put  him  out.  The  effort  to  talk 
disturbed  the  impression. 

Just  in  this  way  felt  Louis ;  and  when  Mrs. 
St.  Eloy  proceeded  to  show  him  some  of  the 
curiosities  which  her  family,  hoarders  from 
generation  to  generation,  had  accumulated,  and 
which  were  all  gathered  together  in  this  spa- 
cious gallery— Japan  cabinets  full  of  valuable 
coins;  Indian  pagods;  China  monsters  of  the 
choicest  ugliness ;  armour  of  the  date  of  the 
Civil  Wars,  French  and  English;  reliques 
protestant  and  loyalist,  including  a  breast-plate 
of  the  Admiral  de  Coligni,  a  satm  slipper  once 
belonging  to  the  unfortunate  Madame  Eliza- 
beth, a  spur  of  Prince  Rupert's,*  and  what  she 
valued  beyond  all  other  articles,  the  horn-book 
out  of  which  the  unhappy  Charies  learnt  his 
alphabet— a  pretty  toy  made  of  ivory,  with 
gold  letters ; — when  she  produced  these  trea- 
sures for  his  gratification,  and  partly  perhaps 
for  her  own,  (for  where  is  the  pleasure  of 
possessing  a  rarity  unless  other  eyes  see  it  ? — 
we  geranium-growers  know  that!}— Louis 
frankly  confessed  that  he  could  look  only  at 
the  picture ;  and  the  good  old  lady,  instead  of 
being  offended  at  the  neglect  of  her  bijoux, 
kindly  pressed  him  to  come  and  see  her  and 
the  Vankyke  as  often  as  he  could  spare  time; 
and,  on  finding  that,  fearful  of  intruding,  a 

*  Vide  note  1 ,  at  the  end  of  the  article. 


week  elapsed  without  his  repeating  his  visit, 
she  sent  his  friend  Gilbert  to  bring  him  one 
fine  morning  to  the  Nunnery,  and  invited  bim 
to  dine  at  her  own  table. 

From  this  hour  Louis  became  her  declared 
favourite ;  and  other  observers,   besides  the 

Sood  butcher,  foreboded  a  total   change  of 
estiny  to  the  fortunate  boy.    Louis  himself, 
though  utterly  free  from  legacy-hunting  and ! 
all  mercenary  speculations,  had  yet  a  secret  | 
design  in  his  frequent  visits  to  the  west  gal- 1 
ler^.    He  longed  to  copy  the  Vandyke  por- } 
trait ;  but,  too  modest  to  ask  so  great  a  favour,  I 
he  contented  himself  with  contemplating  it  as ' 
frequently  as  possible,  and  endeavouring  to 
transfer  its  pearly  colour  and  matchless  expres- 
sion to  a  study  of  the  head  which  he  was  at- 
tempting from  recollection  at  home. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  frequent  visits  wero 
of  almost  equal  service  to  himself  and  Mrs. 
St.  Eloy.    Tranquilly  and  innocently  as  her 
days  had  glided  by,  she  was  conscious  of  a 
new  and  most  pleasurable  developement  of 
affections  too  long  dormant,  as  she  gazed  with 
an  almost  motherly  interest  on  the  graceful 
and  spirited  boy,  who,  whilst  overthrowing  in ' 
his  own  person  one  of  her  roost  cherished  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  high  blood,  by  showing 
that  the  son  of  a  pastry-cook  might  be  one  of 
nature^s  ^ntlemen,  fell  most  naturally  into 
her  peculiarities  and  ways  of  thinking  on  other 
points ;  had  learned  from  the  Abbo  to  be  ai 
violent  an  anti-jacobin  as  she  was  herself,  aj  • 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  monarrhj  | 
and  the  fiourbons;  and  demanded  no  other  j 
evidence  than  that  of  the  Vandvke  portrait  to  i 
be  as  staunch  an  adherent  to  King  Chailfs, 
as  loyal  a  cavalier  and  as  honest  a  hater  of  the ' 
Roundheads,  as  ever  led  a  charge  at  the  side 
of  Prince  Rupert.    Louis  was  half  French 
too ,  and  so,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries, 
was  his  kind  patroness:  she  clung  to  the! 
country  of  her  ancestors,  the  land  where  they 
had  won  their  knightly  arms  and  had  ranked 
amongst  nobles  and  princes;  though,  under 
the  influence  of  different  circumstances,  she 
and  her  immediate  progenitors  had  long  em- 
braced a  political  creed  widely  different  from 
that  of  the  Huguenot  refugee,  flying  from  the 
persecution  of  a  despotic  monarch,  who  had  j 
been  the  first  inhabitant  of  the  Nunnery.     She 
loved  the  very  name  of  Frenchman— always  i 
provided  he  were  neither  Republican  nor  Bona- ' 
partist,  and  in  her  secret  soul  attributed  much  < 
of  the  elegance  and  talent  of  her  young  £i- ' 
vonrite  to  the  southern  blood  that  flowed  in 
his  veins. 

Louis,  on  his  part,  looked  with  a  mingled 
sentiment  of  love  and  veneration  on  the  kind  , 
and  gentle  recluse,  who  cast  aside  for  his  sake 
her  hereditary  stateliness  and  her  long  habici 
of  solitude,  and  treated  him  rather  with  the 
indulgent  affection  of  a  kinswoman  thaa  the  > 
condescension  of  a  superior.  Full  of  quick- 
ness and  observation,  he  saw  the  little  old- 
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maidtsh  ynys  thst  mingled  with  her  genuine 
benevolenee  of  temper  and  her  singular  simpli- 
city of  ctiaracter;  but,  gratefu!  and  warm- 
hearted, he  lilced  her  all  the  better  for  her 
harmless  peculiarities,  tools  a  sincere  interest 
in  the  hatching  of  bercaoary-birds,and  assist- 
ed in  the  education  of  Bobby  by  adding  the 
old  French  air  of  *^  Charmante  Gabrielle"  to 
bis  musical  acquirements.  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Adams,  with  whom,  as  well  as  with  the  old 
butler,  the  lively  lad  was  a  great  favourite, 
(and  be  it  said,  par  parentkiae^  that  be  who 
was  favoured  by  one  of  these  worthy  person- 
ages, would  not  fail  to  rank  high  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  other,  they  bavins  been  betrothed 
lovers  for  thirty  years  and  odd,  but  still  post- 
poning their  nuptials  out  of  deference  to  the 
well-known  opinions  of  their  lady)  — Mrs. 
Dorothy  declared  that  his  whistling  was  as 
good  as  the  bird  orsan ;  Mrs.  St.  Eloy  was 
enchanted ;  and  Bobby  himself,  sharing,  as  it 
appeared,  the  fancy  of  his  mistress,  would  fly 
to  Louis,  and  porch  upon  his  finger,  and  be- 
gin piping,  the  moment  he  entered  the  west 
gallery. 

Besides  this  apartment,  which  on  account 
of  the  beloved  picture  continued  to  be  that 
which  he  most  frequented,  there  was  another 
room  in  the  house  of  great  attraction— a  large, 
low,  well-filled  library,  containing  a  really  fine 
collection  of  old  books,  French  and  Ent^lish, 
from  Urry*s  Chancer,  and  a  black-letter  Frois- 
sart  downwards, — a  collection  rich  especially 
in  Memoirs  of  the  Fronde  and  the  Ligue  in 
the  one  languagre,  and  in  choice  tracts  of  the 
times  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  other,^- 
full,  in  short,  of  that  most  fascinating  sort  of 
reading  which  may  he  called  the  materials  of 
history. 

Here  Louis  would  sit  for  hours,  poring  over 
the  narrative  of  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  or  the 
then  unpublished  memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshaw, 
or  the  ponderous  but  captivating  volumes  of 
ClarendfoD ;  or  those  volumes,  more  ponderous 
and  more  captivating  still,  the  matchlessly  in- 
teresting State  Trials,  of  which  the  eleven 
folio  volumes  are  all  too  little.  And  then  he 
would  lose  all  sense  of  time  in  the  fascination 
of  the  old  French  Memoires,  from  Philip  de 
Coromines  to  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  won- 
der whether  there  were  any  portrait  of  Henri 
Qoatre  half  so  fine  as  Vandyke's  Charles  the 
FirsL 

There  was  another  compartment  of  the 
library  which  Louis  liked  to  glance  over  and 
laugh  at, — a  miscellaneous  corner  where  all 
manner  o(  quaint  odd  books  were  gathered 
together— 4) ooks  that  mingled  as  strangely  as 
the  breastplate  of  Coligni  and  the  horn-book 
of  King  Charles.  There  lay  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle's  Plays  with  the  Religious  Court- 
ship; Maundrell's  Travels  from  Aleppo  to 
Jerusalem,  with  Tulwell*8  Flower  of  Fame ; 
Qaarles*0  Divine  EmblemSy  with  Culpepper's 
Herbal ;  and  the  Divine  Fancies  digested  into 


Epigrams,  side  by  side  with  the  Complete 
Housewife,  or  Accomplished  Gentlewoman's 
Companion ;  *  which  last  choice  volume  was 
rendered  still  more  valuable  by  certain  MS. 
recipes,  written  in  a  small  cramped  hand  and 
with  a  bold  originality  of  orthography,  which 
were  curiously  pasted  on  the  blank  leaves. 

In  a  word,  Louis  loved  the  Nunnery.  His 
little  skiff  (for  he  generally  came  by  water) 
was  so  constantly  directed  thitherward,  that, 
as  Mrs.  Duval  observed,  (who,  charmed  with 
the  notice  taken  of  him,  was  yet  half  jealous 
of  his  frequent  absence,)  *^  there  was  no  doubt 
but  the  boat  knew  the  way,  and  would  have 
floated  down  the  stream  and  stopped  at  the 
terrace-garden  of  its  own  accord.  Even  on 
the  rarely  occurring  days  that  he  did  not 
spend  with  Mrs.  St.  Eloy,  he  used  to  row  by 
the  place,  especially  if  he  had  been  painting 
on  the  "  Charles :"  the  very  sight  of  the  west 
gallery  windows  seemed  to  bring  the  picture 
more  vividly  before  him.  And  now  his  study 
was  so  nearly  finished,  that,  relying  on  Mrs.i 
St.  Eloy's  indulgence,  he  had  half  resolved 
to  bring  the  copy  and  see  whether  there  was 
any  faint  and  remote  resemblance  to  the  origi- 
nal. His  mother  said  that  no  original  could 
be  finer ; — but  what  would  the  Vandyke  say  ? 

One  evening,  towards  the  end  of"^  August, 
he  was  rowing  past  the  Nunnery  garden  at  an 
unusually  late  hour,  having  been  tempted  by 
the  weather  and  the  scenery,  into  a  somewhat 
distant  excursion,  when,  pausing  involuntarily 
and  looking  towards  the  house, — long  ago,  as 
he  well  knew,  shut  up  for  the  ni^ht, — ^he  was 
struck  by  a  singular  appearance  m  the  lower 
windows  of  the  west  wing,  the  windows  of 
the  laundry.  The  shutters  were  closed ;  but 
through  every  crevice  appeared  a  light  so  bril- 
liant and  intense  that  you  might  have  thought 
it  was  some  illuminated  ball-room.  Startled, 
but  still  uncertain  of  the  cause,  Louis  ap- 
proached the  garden  and  leapt  ashore ;  and  m 
that  instant  the  fiames  burst  forth  from  the 
farthest  window  of  the  wing,  — burst  forth 
with  the  rushing  noise  that  none  who  has 
ever  heard  it  can  forget,  and  with  a  radiance 
so  bright,  so  broad,  so  glaring,  that  in  a  mo- 
ment the  cool  ni^ht  air,  the  dark-blue  firma- 
ment, and  the  quiet  river  were  lighted  up  by 
the  fearful  element,  and  every  leaf  and  fiower 
in  the  garden  became  distinctly  visible  as  be- 
neath the  noonday  sun. 

To  call  »*  Fire !"  to  rouse  the  sleepinff  in- 
mates, to  get  Mrs.  St.  Eloy  and  her  household 
into  the  garden,  and  to  collect  the  neighbour- 
hood, seemed  to  be  the  work  of  a  moment  to 
the  alert  and  active  boy.  The  villagers  were 
rapidly  called  together  by  the  alarum-bell,  by 
the  shrieks  of  frightened  women,  and,  more 
than  all,  by  the  sheets  of  fiame  which  glared 
on  the  water  and  coloured  the  sky ;  and  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  a  man  of  sense,  cou- 

*  Vide  note  S;  at  the  end  of  the  aiticla 
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rage,  and  presence  of  mind,  employed  the  peo- 
ple in  cutting  a  division  between  the  wing 
and  the  body  of  the  house,  which  — as  the 
fire  was  luckily  at  the  extreme  end,  that 
which  was  farthest  from  the  main  building — 
as  there  was  a  fire-engine  on  the  premises  and 
the  village  engine  came  lumbering  in  — as 
water  was  near  and  help  abundant^— there  was 
every  chance  of  effecting.  That  the  whole 
wing  must  be  destroyed  was  inevitable ;  for 
although  as  yet  the  fire  was  confined  to  the 
laundry,  where  it  had  burst  out,  yet  the  long 
tongues  of  flame  were  already  creeping  up  the 
outside  of  the  gallery,  and  the  wood-work  of  the 
windows  might  be  heard  cracklingr  in  the  oc- 
casional lull  that  intervened  amid  the  frightful 
sounds  of  the  most  frightful  of  earthly  scenes, 
-—the  senseless  screams  of  women,  the  fierce 
oaths  of  men,  the  howling  of  startled  dogs, 
the  deep  tolling  of  the  bell,  the  strange  heavy 
rumbling  noise  of  the  advancing  engines,  the 
hissing  and  bubbling  of  the  water,  the  rush 
od  roar  of  the  fire ! — By  none  who  has  once 
eard  those  sounds  can  they  ever  be  forgotten ! 

Poor  Mrs.  St.  Eloy,  wrapped  in  a  lar^e 
cloak,  sat  pale  and  silent  under  the  scorch- 
ing trees  or  her  beautiful  earden,  surrounded 
by  her  helpless  maidens,  lamenting,  crying, 
scolding,  bewailing  in  every  mode  of  female 
terror;  whilst  her  old  men-servants  were  as- 
sisting the  firemen  and  the  stout  peasantry  in 
removing  the  furniture  and  working  the  en- 
gines. Mrs.  Dorothy  stood  by  her  mistress, 
trying  to  comfort  her ;  but  bewildered  by  the 
horror  of  the  scene,  and  by  fears  for  her  lover, 
who  was  foremost  amonsst  the  assistants, 
those  endeavours  were  of  a  sort  which,  if 
Mrs.  Sl  Eloy  had  happened  to  listen  to  them, 
would  have  had  exactly  the  contrary  effect : 
**Poor  Bobby!**  sobbed  the  weeping  dame 
d'atount  *^and  Louis,  poor  dear  boy!  what 
can  have  become  of  him  ?** 

**  Louis !"  echoed  Mrs.  St.  Eloy ; ''  gracious 
heaven,  where  is  he  1  Who  saw  him  last  f 
Gilbert,  Mr.  Congreve  !*'  exclaimed  she,  dart- 
ing towards  the  fire,  '^  haye  either  of  you  seen 
Louis  Duval  V 

At  that  instant,  Louis  himself  appeared, 
breathless  and  panting,  at  the  great  window 
of  the  gallery. 

"  A  ladder !"  was  instantly  the  cry. 

**  No,  no  !*'  replied  Louis ;  '*  feather-beds ! 
mattresses !  Quick !  quick  !*'  added  he,  as 
the  flames  were  seen  rising  behind  him :  and 
the  old  butler  placed  the  mattresses  with  the 
rapidity  of  thought,  and  with  equal  rapidity 
Louis  flung  out  the  Vandyke. 

*^  Now  a  ladder !"  cried  the  intrepid  boy. 
'*  The  floor  is  giving  way !" 

And  dinging  to  the  stone-work  of  the  win- 
dow, with  hair  and  hands  and  garments  scorch- 
ed and  blackened  by  the  fire,  but  no  material 
injury,  he  jumped  upon  the  ladder,  and  on 
reaching  the  ground  he  found  himself  clasped 
in  Mrs.  St.  Eloy's  arms. 


<*  Thank  Heaven  !**  oiied  rii«,  vipiag  cway 
a  gush  of  tears;  — "thanks  u>  a!l-gFacio«s 
Heaven,  you  are  safe,  Louis !  I  oaie  for  mh 
thing  now.  All  other  lossea  are  ligki  and 
trivial— you  are  saved  !** 

"  Ay,  dearest  madam,*'  replied  Louis  ;  ^  I, 
and  a  better  thing — ^the  Charles  !-—llie  Van- 
dyke !— only  see  here !— safe  and  UDhart  I" 

*'  You  are  safe,  Louis !"  rejoined  faia  ftitnL 
"There  is  no  life  lost,"  added  she,  moia 
calmly. 

"  Poor  Bobby  !*'  sighed  forth  M».  Doro- 
thy. And  Louis  smiled  and  drew  the  little 
creature  safe  and  unhurt  from  his  bo^om, 
stroking  its  glossy  head  and  wbistliDi;  the  old 
French  tune  of  "  Gharmante  Gabrielle  ;'*  and  | 
the  bird  took  up  the  air,  and  piped  by  the  Ughl  < 
of  the  fire  as  if  it  had  been  nooo-dav. 

"  We  are  all  safe,  Mrs.  Dorothy,  Bobby  and 
I,  and  the  Vandyke ;  and  here  comes  dear, 
good  Mr.  Gilbert,  safe  and  sound  too,  to  say 
that  now  the  gallery  has  fallen  in,  the  &ie  will 
soon  be  got  under.  We  *U  have  a  sesfch  to* 
morrow  for  King  Charles's  horn-book,  and  tbe 
Admiral's  cuirass,  and  Prince  Rupert's  spor; 
there's  some  chance  still  that  we  may  fiod 
them  unmelted.  But  the  portrait  and  Bobby 
were  the  chief  things  to  save,  — were  ihry 
not,  dearest  madam  ?  Worth  all  the  rest, — 
are  they  not  V 

"  No,  Louis,  it  is  you  that  are  worth  all 
and  everything,"  rejoined  Mrs. St  Elor,  taking 
his  arm  to  return  into  the  house.  ^  Yoar  lifip, 
which  you  haye  risked  for  an  old  woman'j 
whims,  is  more  precious  than  all  that  I  poa* 
sess  in  the  world,"  reiterated  the  gntefol  old 
lady;  ^^and  you  ought  not  to  haye  perilpd 
that  life,  even  for  Bobby  and  the  Vandyke  !*' 
pursued  she,  slowly  ascending  the  Bteps,^ 
^'  not  even  for  the  Kin?  Charles !  Remember, 
Gilbert,  that  you  go  lor  my  solicitor  the  fiist 
thing  to-morrow  morning.  I  must  alter  my 
will  before  I  sleep." 

**Ho!  ho!"  chuckled  our  honest  friend 
Stephen  Lane,  who  had  come  up  from  Bel- 
ford  with  the  last  reinforcements,  and  vas  se- 
lecting trusty  pereons  to  keep  watch  over  tbe 
property.  *'Ho!  ho!"  chuckled  Stephen, 
with  a  knowing  nod  and  an  areh  wink,  and 
a  smile  of  huge  delight;  ^*  altering  her  will, 
is  she  1  That  11  be  as  good  as  a  pot  of  gold, 
anyhow.  I  wonder  now,"  thought  Stephen 
to  himself,  "  whether  the  foolish  woman,  his 
mother,  will  claim  this  as  a  making  out  of 
her  dream  1  1  dare  say  she  will ;  foe  when  a 
woman  once  takes  a  thing  into  her  bead, 
she'll  turn  it  and  twist  it  a  thousand  ways 
but  she  '11  make  it  answer  her  purpose.  Dang 
it!"  chuckled  the  worthy  butcher,  nibbing 
his  hands  with  inexpressible  fflM,  *^  I  'm  as 
glad  as  if  I  had  found  a  pot  of  ^old  myecif ; 
he 's  such  a  famous  lad !  And  if  his  inetbM 
chooses  to  lay  tbe  good  luck  to  her  dream.^ 
exclaimed  Stephen,  magnaoimonsly,  **why 
let  her." 


THE  YOUNG   PAINTER. 
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Note  1.— Tbe  hnt»  in  whieh  the  denre  of 
ing  •ufii«  lolien  of  remarkable  peraorw  diaplaya  iitelf 
now-a-days  are  abundantly  oroaaing — witneaa  many 
of  the  relics  of  ihoae  great  objects  of  enthusiasm, 
whether  real  or  aflecred.  Lord  Byron  and  Napoleon. 
It  wat  but  laat  summer  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
If eing  a  curious  memento  of  a  living  warrior.  We 
live  near  Siiaitifietdsaye.  and  a  pretty  young  damsel, 
a  Londoner,  happening  to  call  on  me,  aAer  going  to 
sef  the  place  wnich  itn  possessor  has  rendered  famous, 
produced  with  the  roost  innocent  and  triumphant  de- 
light "a  very  intereiting  memorial  of  the  Great  Cap> 
tain,**  which  she  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  pro- 
cure* and  for  whose  wore  safe  and  honourable  keep- 
ing she  intended,  as  soon  as  she  returned  home,  to 
construct  a  white  satin  bag.  embroidered  in  silver  and 
perfumed  with  ottar  of  Mses.  Guess  what  this  trea- 
sure might  be,  gentle  reader ! — No  less  than  a  lock  of 
hair  bum  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  horM's  tail ! 

Nnir  2.— T  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  a 
few  passaj^  from  one  or  two  of  these  quaint  old 
workji,  beginning,  as  bound  in  lojralty,  with  the  dedi- 
cation to  "Quarles's  Divine  Fancies,  digested  into 
i:Ipigranu,  Meditations,  and  Observationa.  London: 
pntiied  for  William  Meares,  1632.  Dedicated  to  the 
Kovall  Bud  of  Majebiie.  and  center  of  all  oitr  hopes 
and  happiness.  Prince  Charles ;  son  and  Heir  Appn< 


reot  to  the  High  and  Mightie  Charles,  by  the  Grace 
of  (ioJ.  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland." 
In  which  **  Epistle  Dedicatorie,"  he  says :  **  Modell  of 
rwefltnesse.  let  thy  butie  fingers  entertain  this  slender 
prfSAnie;  let  thy  harmless  smiles  crowne  it;  when 
thy  infancie  hath  cmckt  the  shell,  let  thy  childhood 
taste  the  kernel :  meantime,  while  thy  little  hands 
and  eyes  peruee  it,  lugg  it  in  thv  lender  arras,  and  lay 
the  burthen  at  thy  royal  parent  a  feet  Heaven  bleas 
thy  youth  with  grace,  and  crown  thv  days  with  glo- 
ry ;  snivels  conduct  thee  from  the  cradle  to  the  crown ; 
lei  the  klngVmh  ruse  and  French  lillie  flourish  in  thy 
cheeks;  let  the  most  eminent  qualities  of  thy  renown- 
M  grandfathers  meet  in  ihy  princely  heart — *"  And 
so  torih,  longer  than  t  care  to  tell. 

iN'iw  lor  a  choice  recipe  from  *'7*he  Compleat 
ITousvwife,  or  Accomplished  Gentlewoman's  Com- 
panion, with  curto«isly  engmved  copper-plates.  To 
which  is  added  a  ooflection  of  above  two  hundred 
^viiily  receipts  of  medicines:  viz.  Drinks,  sirops, 
ulvpt.  and  uinlments,  never  before  made  publick. 
By  K.  S.  Printed  for  J.  PembcrUm.  Golden  Buck, 
over  icainst  St.  DunsUin's  Church.  Fleet  Street,  1730." 
— '*'i*he  Lady  He  wit's  cordial  water: — ^Take  red  saga, 
betony,  spear-mint,  hyssop,  setwell,  thyme,  balm,  pen- 
nyntysl.  celandine,  water-cresses,  henrt's-ease,  laven- 
d/*t,  onselica.  germander,  cole-mint,  tamarisks,  ooits- 
f(X)i.  valerian,  saxefrage,  pimpernel,  vervain,  parsley, 
riMcmary.  savory,  scabious,  agrimony,  molher-thyme, 
t^iid  marjonim.  Roman  wormwood,  carduus  bene- 
tliciiK,  pellitory  of  the  wall,  field-daisies,  (flowere  and 
UavpN).  or  each  of  these  herbs  take  a  handful,  aAe/ 
ili(7  are  picked  and  wsshed.  Of  rose-jrarrow.  com- 
frpy,  plantain,  camomile,  sweet  marjorum,  maiden- 
hair; of  eaeh  uf  these  a  handful  before  they  are 
muhed  or  picked.  Red  itjse-leavea  and  cowslip- 
^••«%iini,  of  each  half  a  peck;  rosemary-flowers,  a 
quirtrr  of  a  pock;  hartshorn,  two  ounces;  juniper 
berries,  one  drosi;  chive  roots,  one  ounce;  romfrey 
mom.  alieed ;  anniseeds,  fennel'seeds.  caraway-seeds, 
nutras|ts.  ginger,  cinnamon,  pepper,  spikenaru.  para- 
ley-«eed«.  cloves  and  mace;  animalicum  rosarum, 
throe  dmms;  sa«afras  sliced,  half  an  ounce;  elecam- 
pane roots,  melthit  floweri,  calamus  aromaticns,  car- 
damums.  lignum  vite.  aloes,  rhobarb.  sliced  thin. 
Galengal,  verontoa,  lodencum;  of  theae  each  two 
arsmt;  acer  besmar,  thirty  grains;  musk,  twenty-four 
psins;  ambergris,  twenty  grains;  flour  of  oornl,  two 
uRim«;  flour  of  amber,  two  drams;  flour  of  pearl, 
two  drams;  haifabotJt  cfleafg6td;  saffron  in  a  little 
big,  two  drams;   white  augar^andy,  one   pound. 


Wash  the  herba,  and  swing  them  in  a  cloth  till  diy : 
in  the  midst  of  the  herbs  put  the  seeds,  spicea,  and 
drugs;  which  being  brnisea,  then  put  the  whole  to 
steep  in  as  much  nch  sheny  sack  of  the  beet  as  will 
cover  them.  Distill  them  in  an  alambio,  and  poor 
the  water  into  quart  bottlea.  There  never  was  a  bet- 
ter cordial  in  cases  of  illneas:  two  or  three  spoonfols 
will  almost  revive  from  death." 

Long  live  my  Lady  Hewit !  Fonr  of  the  giants  of 
old  could  scarcely  do  more  than  ahafce  that  enormons 
bundle  of  herbs  in  the  mainaaii  of  a  modem  man-ofl 
war !  One  may  imagine  the  bustle  and  importance 
of  concocting  tnta  cordial ;  the  number  of  maidens 
picking  the  herbs ;  the  housekeeper,  or  perchance  the 
family  apothecary,  selecting  and  oompoonding  the 
drugs';  the  perfume  and  aroma  of  thia  aplendid  and 
right  royal  ceremony.  Dr.  Slevena's.  water,  my  Lady 
Allen's  water,  and  aqua  rairabilis,  all  deserve  to  be 
recorded ;  but  I  think  my  Lady  Hewit*s  recipe  the 
moat  various  and  imaginative. 

After  Lady  Hewit.  one  small  dose  of  Nicholas  Col- 
pepper,  and  I  have  done.  It  is  extracted  from  **  The 
knglish  Physitian,  with  three  hundred  and  aixtyand 
nine  medicines  made  of  £nglish  herbs  that  were  not 
in  any  impression  until  this;  being  an  Astrologico- 
physical  Discouise  of  the  vulgar  herbs  of  this  nation ; 
containing  the  complete  metlxxi  of  preserving  health, 
or  cure  himaelf. being  ill,  ibr  three-pence  charge,  with 
such  things  only  as  grow  in  England,  they  being  moat 
fit  for  felnglish  oodies.  By  Nicholas  Culpepper,  Gent, 
Student  in  Physic  and  Asirology.  London;  printed 
for  Peter  Cole,  at  the  sign  of  the  Printing  Prase  in 
Comhill,  near  the  Royal  Exchange.    16647' 

N.  B.  ThH  elaborate  treatise  waa  a  posthtunooa 
work. — one,  as  appears  from  a  most  curious  prefatory 
epistle  by  Mia.  Alice  Culpepiwr,  the  relict  of  Nicho- 
las,— "one  out  of  seventy-nine  books  of  his  own 
making  and  imnslating.  left  on  her  hands  and  depo- 
si(ed  into  the  hand  of  his  and  her  much  hcmourad 
friend  Mr.  Peter  Cole,  bookaeller,  at  the  Printing 
Press,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  from  whom  they 
may  be  expected  in  print  at  due  aeeaon.  Also  her 
husband  left  seventeen  other  books  completely  per- 
fected in  the  hand  of  the  said  Mr.  Cole,  ror  which  he 
paid  her  hoaband  in  hia  life-time."  [Jewel  of  a  book- 
seller! Alas,  that  the  race  sliould  be  extinct.']  **Aod 
Mr.  Cole  is  ready  and  willing  (on  any  good  occasion) 
to  show  any  of  the  said  seventy-nine  books,  or  the 
seventeen,  to  such  as  doubt  thereof." — Inestimable 
Peter  Cole !  if  he  could  but  have  communicated  hia 
faith  in  Nicholas  Culpepper  to  bis  customers,  be  would 
have  made  a  better  bargain.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
the  said  seventy-nine  books  or  of  the  seventeen  ever 
were  printed  ?  and,  if  printed,  how  many  were  sold  ? 
and  what  the  sixe  and  weight  of  the  MsS.  might  be 
altogether? — whether  one  wagon  wt>old  hold  the 
huge  pofiderositiea  f  or  whether  they  would  require 
two? 

I  must  now,  however,  give  a  brief  specimen  of 
Nicholas's  astrolngioo-phvsical  trealiset — a  short  sam- 
ple it  must  be,  for  a  collection  of  the  '*  Beauties  of 
Culpepper"  woukl  be  aa  tedious  in  thia  duodecimo 
age  aa  one  of  his  own  heaviest  volumes.  Thus  ad- 
viseih  Nicholas: 

"  Keep  your  bead  outwardly  warm.  Accustom 
j'ouneif  to  smell  hot  herbs.  Take  a  pill  that  heals 
the  head  at  night  going  to  bed.  In  the  morning  a  de- 
coction that  coola  the  liver. — You  must  not  think, 
courteous  people,  that  I  can  spend  my  time  in  giving 
you  examples  of  all  diseases.  These  are  enough  to 
let  you  see  as  much  light  as  you  can  receive  without 
hurt  If  I  should  set  you  to  look  upon  the  sun  of  my 
knowledge,  you  would  be  dazzled. 

**  To  such  as  study  aatrok)gy  (who  are  the  only  men 
I  know  fit  to  study  physick),  (phyaick  without  astrolo- 
gy being  like  a  lamp  without  oyl),  you  are  the  men  I 
exceedingly  respect ;  and  such  documents  as  my  brain 
can  give  you  (being  at  preaent  absent  from  my  study), 
I  sbdl  give  you,  and  an  example  to  ahow  the  prooC 
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**  Fortifie  the  body  with  berbi  of  the  naUire  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Ascendant ;  'tis  no  matter  whether  he  be 
fortune  or  infortune  in  this  case.  Let  your  medicine 
be  smnetbing  anti-pathettcal  to  the  Lord  of  the  l^xth- 
Let  your  medicine  be  something  of  the  nature  of  llie 
sign  ascending.  If  the  Lord  oi  the  Tenth  be  strong, 
nudie  use  of  Ai«  medicine.  If  this  cannot  well  be, 
make  use  of  the  medicines  of  the  light  of  time.  Be 
sure  alwaies  to  fortifie  the  grieved  part  of  the  body 
by  sympathetic  remedies.  Regard  the  heart  Keep 
it  upon  the  wheels,  because  the  sun  is  the  fountain  of 
life,  and  therefart  those  univerHil  remedies  aorum 
potabile  and  the  philoao(^er's  stone  core  all  diseases 
by  fortifying  the  heart" 

lie  says  of  the  vine  s  **  It  is  a  most  galiant  tree, 
very  sympathetica!  with  the  body  of  man."  Of  the 
willow :  **  The  moon  owns  it  and  being  a  fine  cuol 
tree,  the  brandies  o^  it  are  very  convenient  to  be 
placed  in  the  chamber  of  one  sick  of  fever."  Of 
**  wood6in(f ,  or  honeysuckles :  the  celestial  Crab  claims 
it  It  is  fitting  a  conserve  made  of  the  flowen  of  it 
were  in  every  gentlewoman's  bouse :  for  if  the  lungs 
be  afflicted  by  Jupiter,  this  is  your  core." 

Also,  he  saith :  '^  If  I  were  to  tell  a  long  story  of 
medicines  working  by  sympathy  or  antipathy,  ye 
would  not  undentand  one  word  of  it  They  that  are 
fit  to  make  physitians  will  find  it  in  my  treatise." 
[Query — One  of  the  seventyniine  ?  or  of  the  seven- 
teen?— the  paid,  or  unpaid  wisdom?]  **  All  modem 
physitians  know  not  what  belongs  to  a  sympathetica! 
cure,  no  more  than  a  cuckoo  knows  what  belongs  to 
sharps  and  flats  in  rousick;  but  follow  the  vnlgar  road 
and  call  it  a  bidden  quality,  because  it  is  bid  from  the 
eyes  of  dunces  >-^ana  indef>d  none  but  astrologers  can 
give  reason  for  it— Muid  phiaic  without  reason  is  like 
a  pudding  without  fat,"  quoth  Nicholas  Culpepper. 

Finally,  he  says — **  He  that  reeds  this  ond  unde^ 
stands  what  be  readsk  hath  a  jewel  more  worth  than 
a  diamond.  This  lihall  live  when  I  am  dead ;  rind 
thus  I  leave  it  lo  the  world,  not  caring  a  halfpenny 
whether  ikey  like  it  or  dislike  it  The  grave  equals 
all  men ;  therefore  shall  equal  roe  with  princes,  until 
which  time  an  eternal  Providence  is  over  me;  then 
the  ill  tongue  of  a  prattling  priest,  or  one  who  hath 
mora  tongue  than  vnt,  more  pride  than  honesty,  shall 
sever  trouble  meb" 


THE  SURGEON'S   COURTSHIP. 

It  seems  rather  paradoxical  to  say  that  a 
place  noted  for  good  air  should  be  favourable 
to  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  the  medical 
tribe ;  nevertheless  the  tact  is  so,  certainly  in 
this  particular  instance,  and  I  suspect  in  many 
others :  and  when  the  causes  are  looked  into, 
the  circumstance  will  seem  less  astonishing 
than  it  appears  at  the  first  glance, — a  good  air 
being,  as  we  ail  know,  the  /»'«  alUr  of  the  phy- 
sician, the  place  to  which,  when  the  resources 
of  his  art  are  exhausted,  he  sends  his  patients 
to  recover  or  die,  as  it  may  happen.  Some- 
times they  really  do  recover,  especially  if  in 
leaving  their  medical  attendant  they  alsj  leave 
off  medicine;  but  for  the  most  part,  poor 
thin?s!  they  die  just  as  certainly  as  they 
would  have  done  if  they  bad  stayed  at  home, 
only  that  the  sands  run  a  little  more  rapidly 
in  consequence  of  the  glass  being  shaken: 
and  this  latter  catastrophe  is  particularly  fre- 
quent in  Belford,  whose  much-vaunted  air 
being,  notwithstanding  its  vicinity  to  a  great 


river,  keen,  dry,  and  braeiog,  is  cxcellfflitlr 
adapted  for  preserving  health  in  the  bealiby,! 
but  very  unfit  for  the  delicate  lungs  of  an  in* ; 
valid. 

The  place,  however,  has  a  name  for  salubri- 
ty ;  and,  as  sick  people  continue  to  reson  in 
it  in  hopes  of  getting  well,  there  is  of  cottrM*  i 
no  lack  of  doctors  to  see  them  throogh  thej 
disease  with  proper  decorum,  care   them  ifj 
they  can,  or  let  them  die  if  so  it  must  be.' 
There  is  no  lack  of  doctors,  and  still  less  it 
there  a  lack  of  skill ;  for  allhoagh  the  atr  of 
Belford  may  be  overrated,  there  is  no  mistake 
in  the  report  which  assigns  to  the  medic&I, 
men  of  the  town  singular  kiiMiBess,  attentioo  i 
and  ability.  ' 

Thirty  years  ago  these  high  professionaJ . 
qualities  were  apt  to  be  alloyed  b^  the  iwx'  \ 
ture  of  a  little  professional  peculianty  in  dre»t 
and  pedantry  in  manner.  The  faculty  had  not  • 
in  those  days  completely  dropped  "  the  gold- 
headed  cane ;''  and,  in  provincial  towns  espe- : 
cially,  the  physician  was  almost  as  distis'i 
guishable  by  the  cut  of  his  clothes  at  the' 
clergyman  by  his  shovel-erowned  hat,  or  die 
officer  by  his  uniform. 

The  two  principal  phvsicians  of  Belford  at 
this  period  were  notable  exemplificatioDs  of\ 
medical  costume— each  might  have  sat  for  the  | 
picture  of  an  M.  D.    The  senior,  and  perhaps, 
the  more  celebrated  of  the  two,  was  a  short, 
neat  old  gentleman,  of  exceedingly  small  pro- 
portions, somewhat  withered  and  shrivelled,  i 
but  almost  as  fair,  and  delicate,  and  carefully 
preserved,  as  if  he  had  himself  been  of  tbii 
sex  of  which  he  was  the  especial  favourite—^ 
an  old  lady  in  his  own  person.     His  drew 
was    constantly  a  ti|;ht    stock,  shoes  with 
buckles,  brown  silk  stockings,  and  a  fall  latt; 
of  drab;    the  kid  gloves,  with  which   his 
wrinkled  white  hands  were  at  once  adomo^j 
and  preserved,  were  of  the  same  aoker  hue; 
and  the  shining  bob-wiGf,  which  eoveved  so 
common  degree  of  intellect  and  kQowledg«, 
approached  as  nearly  to  the  colour  of  the  rest 
of  his  apparel  as  the  difference  of  material 
would  admit.     His  liveries  might  have  been 
cot  from  the  same  piece  with  his  own  coat, 
and  the  chariot,  in  which  he  ml^ht  be  cotn-. 
puted  to  pass  one  third  of  his  time,  (for  he| 
would  as  soon  have  dreamt  of  flying  as  of  j 
walking  to  visit  his  next<loor  neighbour,)  > 
was  of  a  similar  complexion.    Such  was  the| 
outer  man  of  the  shrewd  and  sensible  Dr.* 
Littleton.    Add,  that  he  loved  a  rubber,  and 
that  his  manner  was  a  little  priiB»  a  little 
quaint,  and  a  little  fidgety,  and  the  portrait  of 
the  good  old  man  will  be  complete. 

His  competitor.  Dr.  Granville*  would  have 
made  four  of  Dr.  Littleton,  if  cut  into  quar- 
ters. He  was  a  tall,  hrsre,  raw-boned  man, 
who  looked  like  a  North  Briton,  and  I  belisve 
actually  came  from  that  oountrf,  so  famous 
for  great  physicians.  His  costume  was  inva- 
riably black,  surmounted  by  a  powdered  head 
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and  a  pigtail,  which  (for  the  doctor  was  a  sin- 
gle man,  and  considered  as  a  trMton  parti  by 
ihe  belles  of  the  town)  occasioned  no  incon- 
siderable number  of  dispates  amongst  the 
gentocler  circles;  some  of  his  fair  patients 
asserting  that  the  powdered  foretop  was  no 
other  than  a  tie-wig,  whilst  the  opposite 
party  maintained  that  it  was  his  own  hair. 

However  this  may  be,  Dr.  Littleton*s  chest- 
I  nutH;oIoared  bob  and  Dr«  Granville's  powder- 
ed pigtail  set  the  fashion  amonsst  the  inferior 
practitioners.    From  the  dear  old  family  apo- 
thecary— ^the  kind  and  good  old  man,  beloved 
even  by  the  children  whom  he  physicked,  and 
regarded  by  the  parents  as  one  of  their  most 
valued  friends  —  to  the  pert  parish  doctor, 
whom  Crabbe  has  described  so  well,  *^all 
pride  and  business,  bustle  and  conceit  ;'*  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  profession,  every 
medical  man  in  Belford  wore  a  bob-wig  or  a 
pigtail.    It  was  as  necessary  a  preliminary  to 
feeling  a  pulse,  or  writing  a  prescription,  as  a 
diploma;  and  to  have  cured  a  patient  without 
the  regular  official  decoration  would  have  been 
a  breach  of  decorum  that  nothing  could  ex- 
cuse.   Nay,  so  long  did  the  prejudice  last, 
that  when  some  dozen  years  afterwards  three 
several  adventurers  tried  their  fortune  in  the 
medical  line  at  Belford,  their  respective  fail- 
ares  were  universally  attributed   to  the  ab- 
sence of  the  proper  costume ;  though  the  first 
was  a  prating  fop,  who  relied  entirely  on  calo- 
mel and  the  depleting  system  —  an  English 
Sangrado  !*^he  second,  a  solemn  coxcomb, 
who  built    altogether  on  stimulants  —  gave 
brandy  in  apoplexies,  and  sent  his  patients, 
persons  who  had  always  lived  soberly,  tipsy 
out  of  the  world ;  and  the  third,  a  scientific 
Jack-of-all-trades,  who   passed  his  days  in 
catching  butterflies  and  stuffing  birds  *  for  his 
museum,  examining  strata,    and    analyzing 
springs— detectin|r  Cheltenham  in  one,  Ba^ 
reges  in  another,  fancying  some  new-fangled 
chalybeate  in  the  rusty  scum  of  a  third,  and 
w  ritmg  books  on  them  all — whilst  his  busi- 
ness, such  as  it  was,  was  lef^  to  take  care  of 
itself.  To  my  fancy,  the  inside  of  these  heads 
might  very  well  account  for  the  non-success 
of  their  proprietors;   nevertheless,  the  good 
inhabitants   of   Belford    obstinately  referred 
their  failure  to  the  want  of  bob-wigs,  pigtails, 
and  hair-powder. 

Now,  however,  times  are  altered — altered 
even  in  Belford  itself.  Dr.  Littleton  and  Dr. 
Granville  repose  with  their  patients  in  the 
church-yard  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  their  cos- 
tumes are  gone  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets. 

Of  a  truth,  all  professional  distinctions  in 
dress  are  rapidly  wearing  away.  Uniforms, 
it  is  true,  still  exist;  but,  except  upon  abso- 
lute duty,  are  seldom  exhibited:  and  who, 
except  my  venerable  friend  the  Rector  of  Had' 
ley,  ever  thinks  of  wearing  a  shovel-hat  1 

*  Vids  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  ■tory. 


Amongst  medical  practitioners  especially, 
all  peculiarities,  whether  of  equipage  or  ap- 
parel, are  completely  gone  by.  The  chariot 
IS  no  more  necessary,  except  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  than  the  gold-headed  cane  or  the 
bob-wig;  and  our  excellent  friend  Dr.  Chard 
may,  as  it  suits  him,  walk  in  the  town,  or  ride 
on  horseback,  or  drive  his  light  open  carriage 
in  the  country,  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
impugning  his  high  reputation,  or  risking  his 
extensive  practice ;  whilst  the  most  skilful 
surgeon  in  Belford  may  be,  and  actually  is, 
with  equal  impunity  the  greatest  beau  in  the 
place. 

There  are  not  many  handsomer  or  more 
agreeable  men  than  Mr.  Edward  Foster,  who 
— the  grandson  by  his  mother's  side  of  good 
old  Dr.  Littleton,  and  by  his  father's  of  the 
venerable  apothecary,  so  long  his  friend  and 
contemporary,  and  combining  considerable  na- 
tural talent  with  a  'first-rate  scientific  educa- 
tion— stepped,  as  by  hereditary  right,  into  the 
first  connexion  in  Belford  and  its  populous 
and  opulent  neighbourhood,  and  became  al- 
most immediately  the  leading  surgeon  of  the 
town. 

Skilful,  accomplished,  clever,  kind, — pos- 
sessing, besides  his  professional  emoluments, 
an  easy  private  fortune,  and  living  with  a 
very  agreeable  single  sister  in  one  of  the  best 
houses  of  the  place, — Edward  Foster,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  good  looks,  seemed  to  combine 
within  himself  all  the  elements  of  popularity. 
His  good  looks  too  were  of  the  best  sort,  re- 
sulting from  a  fine,  manly,  graceful  figure, 
and  an  open,  intelligent  countenance,  radiant 
with  good-humour  and  vivacity.  And  very 
popular  Edward  Foster  was.  He  had  but 
one  fault,  so  far  as  I  could  hear,  and  that  was 
an  inaptitude  to  fall  in  love.  In  vain  did 
grave  mammas  sagely  hint  that  a  professional 
man  could  not  expect  to  succeed  unless  mar- 
ried; in  vain  did  jocular  papas  laughingly 
ask,  how  he  would  manage  when  Mr.  Lyons, 
the  young  banker,  had  stolen  his  sister  for  a 
wife  ?  Edward  Foster  did  not  marry,  and  did 
succeed ;  and  Miss  Foster  became  Mrs.  Ly- 
ons, and  the  house  went  on  as  well  as  ever. 
Even  the  young  ladies  condescended  as  much 
as  young  ladies  ought  to  condescend,  but  still 
Edward  Foster  was  obdurate ;  and  the  gossips 
of  Belford  began  to  suspect  that  the  heart 
which  appeared  so  invulnerable  must  have 
been  protected  by  some  distant  and  probably 
too  ambitious  attachment  from  the  charms  of 
their  fair  townswomen,  and  even  proceeded  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  the  daughters  of  the  vari- 
rious  noble  families  that  he  attended  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Time  solved  the  enigma ;  and  the  solution, 
as  often  happens  in  these  cases,  lay  in  a  spot 
wholly  unsuspected  by  the  parties  interested. 

Few  things  are  more  melancholy  and  yet 
few  more  beautifully  picturesque  than  the 
grounds  of  some  fine  old  place  deserted  by 
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its  owners,  and  either  wholly  palled  down,  or 
converted  to  the  coarse  and  common  purposes 
of  a  farm-steading.  We  hare  many  such 
places  in  our  neighbourhood,  where  the  es- 
tates (as  is  usually  the  case  in  all  the  coun- 
ties within  fifty  miles  of  London)  have  either 
entirely  passed  away  from  their  old  proprietors* 
or  have  been  so  much  dismembered  by  the  re- 
peated purchases  of  less  ancient  but  more  op- 
ulent settlers  on  the  land,  that  the  residence 
has  gradually  become  too  expensive  for  the 
diminished  rent-roll;  and,  abandoned,  proba- 
bly not  without  considerable  heart-yearning, 
by  the  owner,  has  been  insensibly  suffered  to 
moulder  away,  an  antedated  and  untimely 
ruin,  or  been  degraded  to  the  vulgar  uses  of 
a  farmhouse. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  relics  of 
old  English  macrnificence  is  the  Court-house 
at  Allonby,  which  has  been  desecrated  in  all 
manner  of  ways ;  first  wholly  deserted,  then 
in  great  measure  dismantled,  then  partly  taken 
down,  and  what  remained  of  the  main  build- 
ing—  what  would  remain,  for  the  admirable 
old  masonry  offered  every  sort  of  passive  re- 
sistance to  the  sacrilegious  tools  and  engines 
of  the  workmen  employed  in  ^e  wicked  task 
of  demolition,  and  was  as  difficult  to  be  pull- 
ed down  as  a  rock  —  the  remains,  mutilated 
and  disfigured  as  they  were,  still  further  dis- 
figured by  being  fitted  up  as  a  dwelling  for 
the  farmer  who  rented  the  park ;  whilst  the 
fine  old  stables,  coach-houses,  and  riding- 
houses  were  appropriated  to  the  basest  uses 
of  a  farmyard.  1  wonder  that  the  pigs  and 
cows,  when  they  looked  at  the  magnificence 
about  them,  the  lordly  crest  (a  deer  couchant) 
placed  over  the  noble  arched  gateways,  and 
on  the  solid  pillars  at  the  corners  of  the  walls, 
and  the  date  1646,  which  with  the  name  of 
the  first  proprietor  **  Andrew  Montfalcon'* 
surmounted  all  the  Gothic  doors,  were  not 
ashamed  of  their  own  unfitness  for  so  superb 
a  habitation. 

AUonby  Court  was  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  an  old  manorial  residence  that  had 
ever  come  under  my  observation.  Built  at 
the  period  when  castellated  mansions  were  no 
longer  required  for  defence,  it  yet  combined 
much  of  their  solidity  and  massiveness  with 
far  more  of  richness,  of  ornament,  and  even  of 
extent,  than  was  compatible  with  the  main 
purpose  of  those  domestic  fortresses,  in  which 
beauty  and  convenience  were  alike  sacrificed 
to  a  jealous  enclosure  of  walls  and  ramparts. 

Allonby  had  been  erected  by  one  of  the 
magnificent  courtiers  of  a  magnificent  era — 
the  end  of  EIizabeth*s  reign  and  the  beginning 
of  that  of  James;  and  its  picturesque  portal, 
its  deep  bay  windows,  its  clustered  chimneys, 
its  hall  where  a  coach  and  six  might  have 
paraded,  and  its  oaken  staircase,  upon  which 
a  similar  equipage  might  with  all  convenience 
have  driven,  were  even  surpassed  in  grandeur 
and  beauty  by  the  interior  fittings  up,  —  the 


splendour  of  the  immense  chimnejpieees  ^ 
the  designs  of  the  balustrades  round  the  end)^  \ 
ries — the  carving  of  the  cornices— Ihe  ^Idio^ ' 
of  the  panelled  wainscoting,  and  the  cariooa  ■ 
inlaying  of  its  oaken  floors.    Twenty  years 
ago  it  stood  just  as  it  must  have  been  when 
Sir  Andrew  Montfalcon  took  possession  of  it 
Tapestry,  pictures,  furniture,  all   were    ths' 
same, — all  nad  grown  old  together ;  and  this 
entire  and  perfect  keeping,  this  absolate  ab- 
sence of  everything  modem  or  new,  gaTe  a 
singular  harmony  to  the  scene.    It  vras  a  Tene- 1 
rable  and  most  perfect  model  of  its  own  di»-! 
tant  day;  and  when  an  interested   steward 
prevailed  on  a  nonresident  and  indolent  pnv 
prietor  to  consent  to  its  demolition,  there  wv  > 
a   universal    regret    in    the    neighbourhood. , 
Everybody  felt  glad  to  hear,  that,  so  solidly; 
had  it  been  built,  the  sale  of  the  materials  did  , 
not  defray  the  expense  of  pulling  them  down.  I 
So  malicious  dia  our  love  of  the  old  place 
make  us. 

We  felt  the  loss  of  that  noble  atnicture  as  a 
persona]  deprivation — and  it  was  saeh ;  for 
the  scenery  of  a  country,  the  real  and  living 
landscape,  is  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see  and 
taste  to  relish  its  beauties  an  actual  and  most] 
valuable  property : — ^to  enjoy  is  to  possess. 

Still,  however,  the  remains  of  AUonby  are 
strikingly    picturesque.     The    single    wiof 
which  is  standing  rises  like  a  tower  from  the 
fragment  of  the  half-demolished  hall ;  and  the 
brambles,  briars,  and  ivies,  which  grow  spoo- 
taneously  amongst  the  ruins,  mingle  with  the 
luxuriant  branches  of  a  vine  which  has  bees 
planted  on  the  south  side  of  the  building,  and 
wreathes  its  rich  festoons  above  the  gable-! 
ends  and  round  the  clustered  chimneys,  veil-; 
ing  and  adorning,  as  Nature  in   her  boontj 
often  does,  the  desolation  caused  by  the  hand ' 
of  man.     Gigantic  forest^trees,  oak,  and  elm, 
and  beech,  are  scattered  about  the  park,  which  • 
still  remains  unenclosed  and  in   pasture;  « 
clear,  bright  river  glides  through  it,   frouj, 
which  on  one  side  rises  an  abrupt  grassy  bank. ' 
surmounted  by  a  majestic  avenue  of  enormous 
firs  and  lime-trees,  planted  in  two  distinct 
rows ;  d  chain  of  large  fish-ponds,  some  of 
them  dried   up  and  filled  with  underwood, 
communicates  with  the  stream ;  and  flowering' 
shrubs,  the  growth  of  centuries,  labumacD,  i 
lilac,  laurel,  double  cherry,  and  double  peach, 
are  clustered  in  gay  profusion  around  the' 
mouldering  grottoes  ana  ruined  temples  with ! 
which  the  grounds  had  been  adorned. 

The  most  beautiful  and  most  perfect  of  these . 
edifices  was  a  high,  tower-like  fishing-room, 
overhanging  the  river,  of  which  indeed  the 
lower  part  formed  a  boat-house,  covered  with , 
honeysuckle,  jessamine,  and  other  ereepinf 

fdants,  backed  by  tall  columnar  poplars,  and  < 
ooking  on  one  side  into  a  perfect  grove  of{ 
cypress  and  cedar.    A  flaunting  musk-rose 
grew  on  one  side  of  the  steps,  and  a  Porlugtl 
laurel  on  the  other;  whilst  a  moss-growo  sao- 
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dial  at  a  little  dUtanee  rose  amidst  a  thicket 
of  roeest  lilies,  and  hollj^hocks,  (relics  of  an 
old  flower-garden,)  the  very  emblem  of  the 
days  that  were  gone,— a  silent  but  most  elo- 
quent sermoQ  oo  the  Instability  of  human 
affairs. 

This  romantic  and  somewhat  melancholy 
dwelling  was  inhabited  by  a  couple  as  remote 
from  all  tinge  of  romance,  or  of  sadness,  as 
ever  were  brought  together  in  this  world  of 
vivid  contrast.  Light  and  shadow  were  not 
more  opposite  than  were  John  and  Martha 
Clewer  to  their  gloomy  habitation. 

John  Clewer  and  his  good  wife  Martha 
were  two  persons  whom  I  can  with  all  truth 
and  convenience  describe  conjointly  in  almost 
tlie  same  words,  as  not  unfrequently  happens 
with  a  married  couple  in  their  rank  of  life. 
They  were  a  stout,  comely,  jolly,  good-natured 
pair,  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  had  married 
early,  and  had  grown  plump,  ruddy,  and 
liarJy  under  the  influence  of  ten  years  of 
changing  seasons  and  unchanging  industry. 
Poor  they  were,  in  spite  of  his  following  the 
triple  calling  of  miller,  farmer,  and  game- 
kfeper,  and  her  doin^  her  best  to  aid  him  by 
baking  and  selling  in  the  form  of  bread  the 
corn  which  he  not  only  grew  but  ground,  and 
defiling  the  faded  grandeur  of  the  court  by  the 
vulgariUoa  of  cheese,  red-herrings,  eggs,  can- 
dles, and  onions,  and  the  thousand-and-one 
nuisances  which  composed  the  omnibus  con- 
cern called  a  village  shop.  Martha's  home- 
baked  loave*  were  reckoned  the  best  in  the 
county,  and  John's  farming  was  scarcely  less 
celebrated:  nevertheless,  they  were  poor;  a 
fact  which  might  partly  be  accounleu  for  by 
the  circumstance  or  their  ten  years*  marriage 
liaviacr  produced  ei^ht  children,  and  partly  by 
their  oeing  both  singularly  liberal,  disinter- 
ested, and  generous.  If  a  poor  man  brought 
the  produce  of  his  children's  gleanings  to 
John  a  mill,  he  was  sure  not  only  to  get  it 
ground  for  nothing,  but  to  receive  himself  at 
the  bands  of  the  good  miller  as  plentiful  a 
meal  of  beef  or  bacon,  flfl^  as  brimming  a  cup 
^f  strong  ale,  as  ever  was  doled  out  of  the  old 
buttery ;  whilst  Martha,  who  was  just  John 
himself  in  petticoats,  and  in  whom  hospitality 
took  the  feminine  form  of  charity,  could  never 
send  away  the  poorest  of  her  customers  (in 
other  words,  her  debtors)  empty-handed, 
however  sure  she  might  be  that  the  day  of 
payment  would  never  arrive  until  the  day  of 
judgment.  Rich  our  good  couple  certainly 
wrre  not, — unless  the  universal  love  and  good- 
will of  the  whole  neighbourhood  may  count 
for  riches ;  but  content  most  assuredly  they 
were,— ay,  and  more  than  content !  If  I  were  [ 
asked  to  name  the  happiest  and  merriest  per- 
sons of  my  acquaintance,  I  think  it  would  be  i 
John  and  Martha  Clewer.  I 

With  all  their  resemblance,  there  was  be- 
tween this  honest  country  couple  one  remark- 
able difference:  the  husband  was  a  roan  of 


fair  common  sense,  plain  and  simple-minded, 
whilst  his  wife  had  ingrafted  oiv  an  equal  art- 
lessness  and  naivete  of  manner  a  degree  of 
acuteness  of  perception  and  shrewdness  of  re- 
mark, which  rendered  her  one  of  the  most 
amusing  companions  in  the  country,  and, 
added  to  her  excellences  as  a  baker,  had  no 
small  eflTect  in  alluring  to  her  shop  the  few 
customers  whose  regular  payments  enabled 
her  to  bear  up  against  the  many  who  never 
paid  at  all.  For  my  own  part,  —  who  am 
somewhat  of  a  character-stud ier  by  profession, 
and  so  complete  a  bread-fancier  that  every 
day  in  the  week  shall  have  its  separate  loaf, 
from  the  snowy  French  roll  of  Monday  to  the 
unsifted  home-made  of  Saturday  at  e'en,  —  I 
had  a  double  motive  for  freouenting  Martha's 
bake-house,  at  which  I  had  been  for  some 
years  a  most  punctual  visiter  and  purchaser 
until  Inst  spring  and  summer,  when  first  a 
long  absence,  then  a  series  of  honoured  gupsts, 
then  the  pressure  of  engrossing  operations, 
then  the  weather,  then  the  roads,  and  at  last 
the  having  broken  through  the  habit  of  going 
thither,  kept  me  for  many  months  from  my 
old  and  favourite  haunt,  the  venerable  Court. 

So  long  had  been  my  absence,  that  the 
hedge-rows,  in  which  the  woodbine  was  at 
my  last  visit  just  putting  forth  its  hardy 
bluish  leaves,  and  the  alder  making  its  ear- 
liest shoots,  were  now  taking  their  deepest 
and  dingiest  hue,  enlivened  only  by  garlands 
of  the  traveller's  joy,  the  briony,  and  the  wild- 
vetch  ;  that  the  lowly  primrose  and  the  creep- 
ing violet  were  succeeded  by  the  tall  mallows 
and  St.  John's  worts,  and  the  half-seeded 
stalks  of  the  foxglove;  and  that  the  beans, 
which  the  women  and  girls  were  then  plant- 
ing, men  and  boys  were  now  about  to  cut:  in 
a  word,  the  budding  spring  was  succeeded  by 
the  ripe  and  plenteous  autumn,  when,  on  a 
lovely  harvest  afternoon,  I  at  length  revisited 
AUonby. 

The  day,  although  exquisitely  pleasant,  had 
been  rather  soft  man  bright,  and  was  now 
closing  in  with  that  magical  effect  of  the  even- 
ing light  which  lends  a  grace  to  the  common- 
est objects,  and  heightens  in  an  almost  incred- 
ible degree  the  beauty  of  those  which  are 
already  beautiful.  Flowers  are  never  so  glo- 
rious as  in  the  illusive  half-hour  which  suc- 
ceeds the  setting  of  the  sun;  it  is  at  that 
period,  that  a  really  fine  piece  of  natural 
scenery  is  seen  to  most  advantage.  I  paused 
for  a  moment  before  entering  Martha's  terri- 
tory, the  shop,  to  look  at  the  romantic  grounds 
of  Allonby,  all  the  more  picturesque  from 
their  untrained  wildness;  and  on  the  turfy 
terrace  beyond  the  fishing-house,  and  just  at 
the  entrance  of  that  dark  avenue  of  leafy  lime- 
trees  and  firs,  whose  huge  straight  stems 
shone  with  a  subdued  and  changeful  splen- 
dour, now  of  a  purplish  hue,  and  now  like 
dimmer  brass, — ^just  underneath  the  two  fore- 
most trees,  strongly  relieved   by  the  deep 
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shadow,  stood  a  female  figure,  graceful  and 

Serfect  as  ever  was  fancied  by  poet  or  mo- 
elled  by  sculptor.  Her  white  dress  had  all 
the  effect  of  drapery,  and  her  pure  and  colour- 
less complexion,  her  flaxen  ringlets  almost  as 
pflde  as  the  swan-like  neck  around  which  they 
fell,  her  fair  hand  shading  her  eyes,  aijd  the 
fixed  attention  of  her  attitude  as  she  stood 
watohing  some  of  Martha's  children  at  play 
upon  the  grass,  gare  her  more  the  look  of  an 
alabaster  statue  than  of  a  living  breathing 
woman.  I  never  saw  grace  so  unconscious 
yet  so  perfect :  I  stood  2most  as  still  as  her- 
self to  look  on  her,  until  she  broke,  or  I  should 
rather  say  changed  the  spell,  by  walking  for- 
ward to  Uie  children,  and  added  the  charm  of 
motion  to  that  of  symmetry.  I  then  turned  to 
Martha,  who  was  watohing  my  absorbed  at- 
tention with  evident  amusement,  and,  without 
giving  me  time  to  ask  any  questions,  answered 
my  thoughts  by  an  immediate  exclamation : 
*^Ah,  ma'am,  I  knew  you'd  like  to  look  at 
Lucy  Charlton!  Many  a  time  I've  said  to 
my  master,  *  Tis  a  pity  that  madam  has  not 
seen  our  Lucy!  she'd  be  so  sure  to  take  a 
fancy  to  her !'  And  now  she^s  going  away, 
poor  thin^!  That's  the  way  things  fall  out, 
after  the  time,  as  one  may  say.  I  knew  she'd 
take  your  fancy." 

"  Her  name  is  Lucy  Charlton,  then !"  re- 
plied I,  still  riveting  my  eyes  on  the  lovely, 
airy  creature  before  me,  who,  shaking  back 
the  ringlets  from  her  fair  face  with  a  motion 
of  almost  infantine  playfulness,  was  skimming 
alon?  the  bank  to  meet  the  ross%  laughinsr, 
children.  —  "And  who  may  Lucy  Chariton 
I  be  V 

"  Why,  you  see,  ma'am,  her  mother  was 
my  husband's  first  cousin.  She  lived  with 
old  Lady  Lynnere  as  housekeeper,  and  mar- 
ried the  butler ;  and  this  is  the  only  child. 
Both  father  and  mother  died,  poor  thing !  be- 
fore she  was  four  years  old,  and  Lady  Lyn- 
nere brought  her  up  quite  like  a  lady  herself; 
but  now  she  is  dead,  and  dead  without  a  will, 
and  her  relations  have  seized  all,  and  poor 
Lucy  is  come  back  to  her  friends.  But  she 
won't  stay  with  them,  though,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Clewer,  half  testily ;  *'  she 's  too  proud  to  be 
wise;  and  instead  of  staying  with  me  and 
teaching  my  little  girls  to  sew  samplers,  she's 
going  to  be  a  tutoress  in  some  foreign  parts 
beyond  the  sea — Russia  I  think  they  call  the 
place  — going  to  some  people  whom  Lady 
Lynnere  knew,  who  are  to  give  her  a  salary, 
and  so  hinder  her  from  being  a  burthen  to  her 
relations,  as  she 's  goose  enough  to  say — as  if 
we  could  feel  her  little  expenses ;  or,  say  we 
did— as  if  we  would  not  rather  go  with  half 
a  meal  than  part  with  her,  sweet  creature  as 
she  is!  and  to  go  to  that  cold  country  and 
come  back  half  frozen,  or  die  there  and  never 
come  back  at  all !  Howsomever,"  continued 
Martha,  *Mt*s  no  use  bemoaning  ourselves 
DOW ;  the  matter 'A  settled— her  clothes  are  all 


aboard  ship,  her  passage  taken,  and  I  *m  ts 
drive  her  to  Portsmouth  in  our  little  shay-cart 
to-morrow  morning.  A  sorrowful  partta; 
't  will  be  for  her  and  the  poor  children,  merry 
as  she  is  tryin?  to  seem  at  this  mtnote.  I 
dare  say  we  shall  never  see  her  ag^n,  for  sb# 
is  but  delicate,  and  there's  no  putting  old 
heads  upon  young  shoulders;  so  instead  r.f 
buying  good  warm  stuffs  and  flannels,  cloth 
cloaks  and  such  things  to  fence  her  yreirf 
dear  self  against  the  cold,  she  has  laid  ot;t 
her  little  money  in  light  summer  grear,  as  if. 
she  was  ^oing  to  stey  in  England  and  b«i 
married  this  very  harvest:  and  now  she  '11  sro- 
abroad  and  catoh  her  death,  and  we  shil! 
never  set  eyes  on  her  again."  And  tbe  tears, 
which  during  her  whole  speech  had  stood  in 
Martha's  eyes,  fairly  began  to  fall. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Clewer !  you  must  not  add  to 
the  natural  pain  of  parting  by  such  ai  fancy  as , 
that;   your  pretty  cousin  seems  slight  and 
delicate,  but  not  unhealthy*    What  should' 
make  you  suppose  her  so  1" 

*'  Why,  ma'am,  our  young  doctor,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Foster,  (you  know  how  clever  he  is !) 
was  attending  my  master  this  spring  for  the 
rheumatism,  just  after  Lucy  came  here.  She 
had  a  sad  cough,  poor  thing !  when  she  first 
arrived,  caught  by  sitting  up  o'nights  with 
old  Lady  Lynnere ;  and  Mr.  Edward  said  she 
was  a  tender  plant  and  required  nursing  her« 
self.  He  came  to  see  her  every  day  for  tw) 
months,  and  quite  set  her  up,  and  would  sot 
take  a  farthing  for  his  pains ;  and  I  did  think 
— and  so  did  my  master,  after  I  told  hiro 
But,  howsomever,  that's  all  over  now,  and 
she's  going  away  to-morrow  morning,*' 

"  What  did  you  think  1"  inc^uired  I,  aronsed 
to  find  Edward  Foster's  affections  tbe  8ubj^>ct 
of  speculation  in  Mrs.  Clewer's  rank  of  lifi?. 
— **  what  did  you  say  you  thought  of  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, Martha!" 

•»  Why  to  be  sure,  ma*am — people  can*i 
help  their  thoughts,  you  know,— ^nd  it  did 
seem  to  me  that  he  fancied  her." 

**  You  mean  to  say  that  you  think  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Foster  liked  your  young  relation — was 
in  love  with  herV 

"To  be  sure  I  do,  ma*am, — ^at  least  I  did." 
continued  Martha,  correcting  herself ;  **  and  so 
did  my  master,  and  so  would  anybody.  He 
that  has  so  much  business  used  to  come  her« 
every  day,  and  stay  two  hours  ats  time,  when, 
except  for  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  her,  thera 
was  no  more  need  of  his  coming  to  Lucy  than 
of  his  coming  to  roe.  Everyday  of  his  life 
he  used  to  come;  his  very  horse  knew  the 
place,  and  used  to  stop  at  the  gate  as  natunl 
as  our  old  mare." 

**  And  when  she  got  well,  did  he  leave  off 
cominor  l** 

*'  No,  no !  he  came  still,  but  not  so  oiWn.  i 
He  seemed  not  to  know  his  own  mind,  and 
kept  on  dilly-dally,  shilly-shally,  and  the  poor 
thing  pined  and  fretted,  as  I  could  see  that 
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WB9  wBtehing  ber,  though  she  never  said  a 
word  to  me  of  the  matter,  nor  I  to  her ;  and 
then  this  offer  to  go  to  Russia  came,  and  she 
accepted  it,  I  do  Terily  helieve,  partly  to  get 
as  far  from  him  as  she  conld.  Ah !  well-a-day, 
it's  a  sad  thing  when  youn^  gentlemen  don*t 
know  their  own  minds  !**  sighed  the  tender- 
hearted Mrs.  Clewer;  "they  don't  know  Uie 
grief  they're  causing !" 

*^  What  did  he  say  when  he  heard  she  was 
going  abroad  t"  asked  I.  **  That  intelligence 
might  have  made  him  acauainted  with  the 
state  of  his  own  affections.'' 

**  Lackaday,  ma'am  !*'  exclaimed  Martha, 
on  whom  a  sadden  ray  of  light  seemed  to 
hare  broken,  **  so  it  mieht  t  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  to  this  hoar  he  knows  nothing  of 
the  matter!  What  a  pity  there's  not  a  little 
more  time !  The  ship  sails  on  Saturday,  and 
this  is  Thursday  nignt!  Let's  look  at  the 
letter,"  pursued  Martha,  diving  into  her  huge 
pockets.  ^  I'm  sure  it  said  the  ship.  Roebuck, 
sailed  on  Saturday  morning.  Where  can  the 
letter  bet"  exclaimed  Martha,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful hunt  amidst  the  pincushions,  needle- 
books,  thread-cases,  scissors,  handkerchiefs, 
gloves,  mittens,  purses,  thimbles,  primers, 
tops,  apples,  buns,  and  pieces  of  gingerbread, 
with  which  her  pockets  were  loaded,  and 
xnakingan  especial  search  amongst  divers  odd- 
looking  notes  and  memorandums,  which  the 
said  receptacles  contained.  **  Where  can  the 
letter  be  1  Fetch  your  father,  Dolly  !  Saddle 
the  grey  mare,  Jem !  I  am  going  to  have  the 
toothache,  and  must  see  Mr.  Foster  directly. 
Tell  Lucy  I  want  to  speak  to  her,  Tom ! — 
No;  she  shall  know  nothing  about  it — don't." 
And  wilh  these  several  directions  to  some  of 
the  elder  children,  who  were  by  this  time 
crowding  about  her,  Martha  bustled  off,  with 
her  handkerchief  held  to  her  face,  in  total  for- 
getfulness  of  myself,  and  of  the  loaf,  which  I 
had  paid  for  but  not  received  ;  and  after  vainly 
waiting  for  a  few  minutes,  during  which  I  got 
a  nearer  view  of  the  elegant  Lucy,  and  thought 
within  myself  how  handsome  a  couple  she  and 
Mr.  Foster  would  have  made,  and  perhaps 
might  still  make,  with  admiration  of  her  grace- 
fulness, pity  for  her  sorrows,  and  interest  in 
her  fate,  I  mounted  my  pony  phaeton  and  took 
my  departure. 

The  next  morning  Martha,  in  her  shay-cart, 
(aA  she  called  her  equipage,)  appeared  at  our 
door,  like  an  honest  woman,  with  my  loaf  and 
a  thousand  apologies.  Her  face  was  tied  up, 
as  is  usual  in  cases  of  toothache,  and,  though 
she  did  not,  on  narrow  observation,  look  as  if 
much  ailed  her, — for  her  whole  comely  face 
was  radiant  with  happiness,— -I  thought  it  only 
courteous  to  ask  what  was  the  matter. 

*'Lord  love  you,  ma'am,  nothing!"  quoth 
Martha;  **only  after  you  went  away  I  rum- 
mased  out  the  letter,  and  found  that  the  Roe- 
buck did  tail  on  Saturday  as  I  thought,  and 
that  if  I  neaot  to  take  your  kind  hint,  no  time 


was  to  be  lost.  So  I  bad  the  toothache  im- 
mediately, and  sent  my  master  to  fetch  the 
doctor.  It  was  lucky  his  being  a  doctor,  be- 
cause one  always  can  send  for  them  at  a 
minute's  warning,  as  one  may  say.  So  I  sent 
for  Mr.  Edward  to  cure  my  toothache,  and  told 
him  the  news." 

''And  did  he  draw  your  tooth,  Martha?" 
"  Heaven  help  him !  not  he  !  he  never  said 
a  word  about  me  or  my  aches,  but  was  off  like 
a  shot  to  find  Lucy,  who  was  rambling  about 
somewhere  in  the  moonlight  to  take  a  last  look 
of  the  old  grounds.  And  it's  quite  remarka- 
ble how  little  time  these  matters  take;  for 
when  I  went  out  for  a  bit  of  a  stroll  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  to  see  how  the  land  lay,  I 
came  bolt  upon  tliem  by  accident,  and  found 
that  he  had  popped  the  question,  that  she  had 
accepted  him,  and  that  the  whole  affair  was 
as  completely  settled  as  if  it  had  been  six 
months  about.  So  Lucy  stays  to  be  married  ; 
and  I  am  going  in  my  shay-cart  to  fetch  her 
trunks  and  boxes  from  Portsmouth.  No  need 
to  fling  them  away,  though  we  must  lose  the 
passage-money,  I  suppose;  for  all  her  silks 
and  muslins,  and  trinkum-trankums,  which  I 
found  so  much  fault  with,  will  be  just  the 
thing  for  the  bedding !  To  think  how  things 
come  round !"  added  Martha.  ''  And  what  a 
handy  thing  the  toothache  is  sometimes !  I 
don't  think  there's  a  happier  person  anywhere 
than  I  am  at  this  minute, — except,  perhaps, 
Lucy  and  Mr.  Edward  ;  and  they  are  walking 
about  making  love  under  the  fir-trees  in  the 
park." 

And  off  she  drove,  a  complete  illustration 
of  Prospero's  feeling,  though  expressed  in 
such  different  words : 

So  glad  of  thii,  as  they,  I  cannot  be, 

but  roy  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more. 


Note. — Birds  are  beautiful  creatures,  and  ornitho- 
logy is  a  delightful  study;  only  that  nine  times  out  of 
ten  the  stuffed  birds  in  a  museum  lose  much  of  rheir 
beauty  and  almost  all  their  character,->to  say  nothing 
of  the  room  which  they  take  up,  and  the  exceeding 
expense  and  trouble  attending  the  pursuit.  A  far 
better  plan  was  that  of  my  excellent  old  friend  Sir 
William  Klfbnl,  who  turned  his  fine  talent  for  paint- 
ing to  the  service  of  his  favourite  study, — natural 
history,  and  has  accumulated  above  one  hundred 
coloured  drawmgs  of  indigenous  birds,  or  birds  of  pas- 
sage, all  taken  from  the  life,  in  natural  attitudes,  and 
mostly  of  the  natural  size,  perched  on  such  trees  and 
backed  by  such  landscapes  ns  those  amongst  uhich 
they  are  generally  fonno, — forming,  in  short,  a  correct 
representation  of  the  knrd  and  its  habits.  The  occu- 
pations of  a  busy  life  have  prevented  the  completion 
of  this  design,  which  I  mention  in  the  hope  thai  other 
naturalists  may  be  induced  to  carry  a  similar  plan  in- 
to execution.  I  cannot  name  Sir  Vvilliam  Elford  with- 
out paying  a  brief  and  passing  tribute  to  my  dear  and 
venerable  friend,  who.  now  in  the  eighty-nfih  year  of 
his  age,  carries  his  (acuities  undimmM  and  unbroken. 
— is  still  the  painter,  the  naturalist,  the  musician,  the 
poet,  the  man  of  taste,  the  roan  of  business,  and  most 
eminently  the  man  of  letler*.  Never  since  that  prince 
of  oorrespoodents,  Horaoe  Walpole,  was  leUer-wniar 
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io  ■hrewd,  80  pleannt,  bo  plavfiil,  mnd  so  humorous, 
u  my  excellent  friend.  And  I  apeak  from  ftiU  experi- 
ence ;  for,  since  ihe  days  of  my  early  girlbood,  when  he 
had  the  kind  condescension  to  devote  his  valuable 
time  and  his  debghtful  powers  to  my  amusement  and 
improvement,  we  have  been  close  and  constant  corre- 
spondents. Long  may  we  continue  so !  Long,  very  long, 
may  he  remain  as  he  is  now,  the  life  of  the  social  cir- 
cle, and  the  pride  and  comfort  of  his  amiable  fiynily ! 


THE   IRISH  HAYMAKER. 

That  our  county  stands  right  in  the  way 
from  Ireland  to  London,  and  of  consequence 
from  London  back  ag^ain  to  Ireland,  is  a  fact 
well  known,  not  only  to  our  Justices  of  the 
Peace  in  Quarter  Session  assembled,  but  also 
to  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament;  the 
aforesaid  county,  always  a  very  needy  person- 
afire,  having  been  so  nearly  ruined  by  the  cost 
of  passing  the  Irish  paupers  home  to  their  own 
country,  that  a  bill  is  actually  before  the  Le- 
gislature to  relieve  the  local  rates  from  the 
expense  of  this  novel  species  of  transportation, 
and  provide  a  separate  fund  (pT  the  transmittal 
of  that  wretched  class  of  homeless  poor  from 
the  metropolis  to  Bristol,  and  from  Bristol 
across  the  Channel. 

But,  besides  these  unfortunate  absentees, 
whose  propensity  to  rove  abroad  in  imitation 
of  their  betters  occasions  so  much  trouble  to 
overseers,  and  police-officers,  and  mayors  of 
towns,  and  Magistrates  at  Quarter  Sessions, 
and,  finally,  to  the  two  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons, — ^besides  this  most  miserable  race 
of  vagrants,  there  are  two  other  sets  of  Irish 
wanderers  with  whom  we  are  from  our  pecu- 
liar position  sufficiently  familiar— pig-drivers 
and  haymakers. 

Of  the  first,  we  in  the  country,  who  live 
amongst  the  by-ways  of  the  world,  see  much ; 
whilst  the  inhabitants  of  Belford,  folks  who 
dwell  amidst  highways  and  turnpikes,  know 
as  little  either  of  the  pigs  or  their  drivers, 
until  they  see  the  former  served  up  at  table 
in  the  shape  of  ham  or  bacon,  as  if  they  lived 
at  Timbuctoo ;  inasmuch  as  these  Irish  swine 
people,  partly  to  avoid  the  hard  road,  partly 
to  save  the  tolls,  invariably  choose  a  far  more 
intricate  track,  leading  through  chains  of 
downs  and  commons,  and  back  lanes,  some  of 
turf  and  some  of  mud,  (which  they  plough  up 
after  a  fashion  that  makes  our  parish  Mac- 
adamizers  half  crazy,)  until  they  finally  reach 
the  metropolis  by  a  route  that  would  puzzle 
the  mapmakers,  but  which  is  nevertheless 
almost  as  direct  and  nearly  as  lawless  as  that 
pursued  by  a  different  class  of  bipeds  and 
quadrupeds  in  that  fashionable  way  of  break- 
ing bones  called  a  steeple-chase. 

Few  things  are  more  forlorn  in  appearance 
than  these  Irish  droves,  weary  and  footsore, 
and  adding  the  stain  of  every  soil  they  have 

f»assed  through  since  their  landing  to  their 
arge  original  stock  of  native  dirt  and  ugliness. 


English  pigs  are   ugly  and    diftj  eooogK, 
Heaven  knows !  but  then  the  creatai«s  have 
a  look  of  lazy,  slovenly  eDJoTmeai    aboot 
them ;  they  are  generally  fat  and  always  idle, 
and  for  the  most  part  (except  when  rio^ng  or* 
killing,  or  when  tunned  by  main  force  out  of 
some  garden  or  harvest^field)  contrive  to  lcsd| 
as  easy  lives,  and  to  have  as  much  their  ova 
way  in  the  world,  as  any  set  of  ammals  with 
whom  one  is  acquainted:  so  that,  ansightly 
as  they  are,  there  is  no  unpleasant  feeliag  in 
looking  at  them,  forming  as  they  do  tbe  oi^aol ' 
appendage  to  the  busy  farm  or  the  tidy  cot- 
tage.   But  these  poor  brutes  from  over  the, 
water  are  a  misery  to  see;  gaunt  and  long.! 
and  shambling,  almost  as  dilfen^nt  in  make 
from  our  English  pig  as  a  greyhouDd  from  a 
pointer,  dragging  one  weair  limb  aftrr  the 
other,  with  an  expression  of  fretful  aoffehag 
which,  as  one  cannot  relieve,  one  gate  away 
from  as  soon  as  possible.    Even  their  halts 
hardly  seem  to  improve  their  condition :  hun- 
gry though  they  be,  they  are  too  tired  to  eat. 

So  far  as  personal  appearance  goea*  tbeie 
is  no  small  resemblance  between  the  droves 
and  the  drovers.  Just  as  long,  as  gaunt,  and 
as  shambling  as  the  Irish  pi^s,  are  the  Irish 
boys  {Jnglkit  men)  who  dnre  them;  with 
the  same  slow  lounging  gait,  and,  between 
the  sallow  skin,  the  snnbnmt  hair,  and  the 
brown  frieze  great-coat,  of  nearly  the  same 
dirty  complexion.  There,  however,  the  like- 
ness ceases.  The  Irish  drover  is  as  remark- 
able for  good-humour,  good  spirits,  hardihood, 
and  light-heartedness,  as  his  countryman,  the 
pig,  is  for  the  contrary  properties  of  peevish- 
ness and  melancholy,  and  exhaustion  and  fa^ 
tigue.  He  goes  along  the  road  from  stage  to 
stage,  from  alehouse  to  alehouse,  scattering 
jokes  and  compliments,  to  the  despair  of  our 
duller  clowns  and  the  admiration  ofonr  laugh- 
ing maidens.  They  even  waste  their  repar- 
tees on  one  another,  as  the  following  aoecdote 
will  show  :^. 

A  friend  of  mine,  passing  a  publie-hoose 
about  a  milo  off,  well  known  as  the  Chuieh- 
house  of  Aberleigh,  saw  two  drovera  leaning 
against  the  stile  leading  into  the  chur^-yard, 
whilst  their  wearjf  charge  was  reposing  in  ihe 
highway.  The  sign  orthe  Six  Bells  had  of 
course  sugsrested  a  practical  commentary  on 
the  Beer-bill*  *'  Christy,^*  says  one,  with  the 
frothy  mug  at  his  lips,  **  betels  luck  to  usT^ 
— ''  Ay,  Pat,^'  drily  replied  his  companion, 

"pot  luck  r 

Our  business,  however,  is  with  the  hay- 
makers, a  far  more  diversified  race,  inasmuch 
as  Irish  poo))le  of  all  classes  and  agea,  if  they 
can  but  raise  money  for  their  passage,  ar« 
occasionally  tempted  over  to  try  their  fnrtane 
in  the  English  harvest. 

The  first  of  these  adventurers  known  at 
Belford  was  a  certain  Corny  Sullivan,  who 
had  twenty  years  ago  the  lock  to  be  engaged 
as  a  haymaker  at  Denham  Park,  which,  io 
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tpite  of  its  8|mciottB  damesney  its  lod^es^  aod 
its  sTenast  is  aotttally  withta  tba  precincts  of 
the  Boroogli.  Now  the  owner  of  Denhsm* 
beiog  one  of  the  kindest  persons  in  the  world* 
was  especially  good  to  the  poor  Irishman,— 
allowea  him  a  £irn  fall  of  clean  strew  for  his 
]odf|[ing,  and  potatoes  and  buttermillc  at  dis- 
creuon  for  his  board,— so  that  Corny  was 
enabled  lo  carry  home  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
earnings  to  *'  the  wife  and  the  childer ;"  and, 
having  testified  his  gtatftude  to  his  generous 
benefactor  by  bringing  the  ensuing  season  a 
pocketful  of  seed  potatoes,*— such  potatoes  as 
never  before  were  grown  upon  English  ground, 
— has  ever  since  been  accounted  a  great  pub- 
lic benefactor;  the  potatoes  ** rale  blacics," 
Corny  calls  lihem  (I  suppose  because  they  are 
red)-->haTing  been  very  genenliy  diffused  by 
their  liberal  possessor. 

Along  with  the  *^rale  blacks*'  Corny  brought 
a  brother  haymaker,  Tim  Murphy  bv  name, 
who  shared  hia  bam,  his  allowance  of  butter- 
milk, and  his  dole  of  potatoes  and  more  than 
partook  of  his  popularity.  Corney  was  an 
oldish-looking  hoUow-eyed  roan,  with  a  heavy 
slinging  gait,  a  sallowish,  yellowish  complex- 
ion, a  red  wig  much  the  worse  for  wear,  and 
a  long  friexe  coat,  once  grey,  fastened  at  the 
neck  by  a  skewer,  with  the  vacant  sleeves 
hanging  by  his  side  as  if  he  had  lost  both  his 
arms.  His  English,  (though  he  was  said 
1^  to  have  beautiful  Irish")  was  rather  perplex- 
ing than  amusing ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  he 
was  so  harmless  and  incritfensive,— so  ^uiVe,  as 
he  himself  would  have  phrased  it,— that  Mary 
Marshall,  the  straw-hat-maker  in  Bristol-street, 
who,  on  the  first  rumour  of  an  Irish-haymaker, 
had  taken  a  walk  to  Denham  to  see  how  Sally 
the  housemaid  liked  a  bonnet  which  ahe  had 
turned  for  her,  was  heard  to  declare  that,  but 
for  the  wig  and  the  big  coat,  the  man  was  just 
like  another  man,  and  not  worth  crossing  the 
road  to  look  aAer. 

Tim  Murphy  was  another  gtiess  sort  of 
person.  Tall,  athletic,  active,  and  strong, 
with  a  bright  blue  eye,  a  fair  yet  manly  com- 
plexion, high  features,  a  resolute  open  counts- 
nance,  and  a  head  of  curling  brown  hair,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  select  a  finer 
specimen  of  a  young  and  spirited  Irishman ; 

*  U  M  ileligtitfiil  to  •«•  the  gratitii<le  of  these  poor 
r^ple.  A  lady  in  this  ncighbuurhowl  was  very  kind 
lu  iirio  uf  iheiD,  who  wan  taken  ill  un  hia  way  nome- 
word.  The  next  your  he  calleil  on  her  again,  with 
^li^  wilb.  wh(j  was  suflerine  under  an  ague,  brought 
pn^tnibly  Tnjni  ihoir  own  oowitate  cabin.  They  hod 
hmi  in  gma  want  during  the  journey,  destitute  alike 
offixxl  and  mcdiriiie  ami  needful  clothing ;  neverthe- 
i^w.  he  pmduceU  a  little  buttle  of  poteen,  which  be 
haii  hrt)ught  all  the  way  from  hit  home,  os  an  offering 
Vj  the  \ictmm  who  had  been  to  good  to  him,  and  whirh 
neither  hit  own  wants  nor  hit  wife't  ticknett  had 
iixhtced  him  I9  touch.  It  wat  even  with  tome  difli- 
ctilt)r  tlwt  the  lady,  much  pleoted  by  the  tiraniicity  of 
hw  graiiiude,  could  induce  him  to  accept  of  clolhct 
aiid  money ,->'*  he  wnt  armid,**  he  toid,  "  that  the 
should  think  it  wot  begging  he  woa.**  I 


whilst  his  good-humour,  his  cheerfulness,  the 
promptitude  with  which  he  put  forth  his 
strength,  whether  in  work  or  plav,  (for  at  the 
harvest-home  supper  he  danced  down  two 
Scotchwomen  and  outsang  a  Bavarian  l^oom- 

firl^  and,  added  to  these  accomplishments,  his 
ecided  tdm  for  gallantry,  and  the  abundance 
and  felicity  of  his  compliments,  rendered  him 
a  favourite  with  high  and  low. 

The  lasses,  above  all,  were  hia  devoted  ad- 
mirers ;  and  so  skilfully  had  he  contrived  to 
divide  his  attentions,  that  when,, declining  to 
return  to  Ireland  with  his  comrade  at  the  end 
of  the  hay  season,  he  lingered,  first  for  the 
harvest,  then  (or  the  after-math,  and  lastly  for 
the  potato-digging,  not  only  the  housemaid 
and  the  kitchenmaid  at  the  Park,  but  Harriet 
Bridges  the  gardener*s  daughter,  and  Susan 
Stock  of  the  Lodge,  openly  imputed  his  de- 
tention in  fiaglaiM  to  the  power  of  her  own 
peculiar  charms. 

Whether  tlie  damsels  were  actually  and 
actively  deceived  by  the  honeyed  words  of 
this  Lothario  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  or  whether 
he  merely  allowe<Lthem  to  deceive  themselves, 
and  was  only  passively  guilty,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  determine^— far  less  do  I  undertake  to  defend 
him.  On  the  contrary,  1  hold  the  gentleman 
to  have  been  in  either  case amost  indefenaible 
flirt,  since  it  was  morally  impossible  but  three 
at  least  of  the  unhappy  quartet  must  be  doom- 
ed to  undergo  the  pangs  of  disappointed  love. 
1  am  sorry  to  say,  that  Tim  Murphy  was  far 
from  seeing  this  in  a  proper  point  of  view. 

^^Arrah,  Mrs.  Cotton,  dear!"  (said  he  to 
the  house-keeper  at  Denham  when  lecturing 
him  on  turning  tbe  maidena*  heads,  especially 
the  two  under  her  management,)  —  ^' Arrah 
now,  what  am  I  to  do  t  burs  you  would  not 
have  a  man  marry  four  wives  at  onoet,  barring 
be  were  a  Turk  or  a  blaokanaore !  But  if  you 
ean  bring  tbe  faymales  to  *me,  so  as  to  toss 
up  heads  or  tails,  or  draw  lots  as  to  which 
shall  be  the  woman  that  owns  me,  and  then  to 
die  off,  one  afther  another,  mind  you,  aecord- 
ing  to  law,  why  Tm  the  hoy  for  'em  all — and 
bad  luck  to  the  hindermost!  Only  let  them 
meet  and  settle  the  matter  in  pace  and  quite' 
ness,  barring  scratching  and  fighting,  and  I'll 
come  at  a  whistle." 

And  off  he  walked,  humming  '^  Garry  owen," 
leaving  Mra.  Cotton  rather  more  provoked 
than  it  auited  her  dignity  to  acknowledge. 

About  this  time, — that  ia  to  say,  on  a  Satur- 
day afternoon  towards  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber,— Mary  Marshall  and  Mrs.  Drake,  the 
widowed  aunt  with  whom  ahe  lived,  were 
sitting  over  their  tea  in  a  room  no  bigger  than 
a  closet,  behind  a  little  milliner's  shop  in  one 
of  the  smallest  houses  in  Bristol-street.  Tiny 
as  the  shop  was,  the  window  was  still  too  large 
for  the  stock  with  which  it  waa  set  forth ;  con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  bonnets  belonging  to 
Mary's  business,  and  two  pr  three  caps,  with 
half-a-dozen  frilla  and  collars,  and  a  row  balls 
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of  cotton  and  pieces  of  tape,  as  Mm.  Drake's 
share  of  the  concern :  added  to  which,  con- 
spicuously placed  in  the  centre  pane,  was  a 
hox  of  tooth-powder,  aghastly-looxing  row  of 
false  human  teeth,  and  an  explanatory  card, 
informing  the  nobility  and  gfentry  of  6elford 
and  its  vicinity  that  Doctor  Joseph  Vanderha- 
gen,  of  Amsterdam,  odontisi  to  a  round  dozen 
of  hio^hnesses  and  high  mightinesses,  was  for 
a  limited  period  sojourning  at  Mrs.  Drake's  in 
Bristol-street,  and  would  undertake  to  extract 
teeth  in  the  most  difficult  cases  without  pain, 
or  danger,  or  delay, — so  that,  as  the  announce 
ment  expresses  it,  **  the  operation  should  be  in 
itself  a  pleasure, — ^and  to  furnish  sets  better 
than  real,  warranted  to  perform  all  the  offices 
of  articulation  and  mastication  in  an  astonish- 
ing manner,  for  a  sum  so  small  as  to  surprise 
the  most  rigid  economist.*' 

Where  mrs.  Drake  contrived  to  put  her 
lodgers  might  easily  be  matter  of  surprise  to 
the  best  contriver;  and  indeed  an  ill-wishing 
neighbour,  a  rival  at  once  in  lodging  and  let- 
ting and  millinery,  maliciously  suggested  that 
they  must  needs  sleep  in  her«mpty  bandboxes. 
But  the  up-stair  closets,  which  she  was  pleased 
to  call  her  first  floor,  were  of  some  celebrity 
in  the  town — ^to  those  in  search  of  cheap  and 
genteel  apartments,  on  account  of  the  moderate 
rent,  the  cleanliness,  and  the  civil  treatment; 
to  the  inhabitants  and  other  observers,  on  ac- 
count of  the  kind  of  persons  whom  they  were 
accustomed  to  see  there,  and  who  were  ordina- 
rily itinerants  of  the  mostshowv  and  notorious 
description.  French  stays  and  French  shoes 
had  alternately  occupied  the  centre  pane :  and 
it  had  displayed,  in  quick  succession,  pattern- 
pictures  by  artists  who  undertook  to  teach 
drawing  as  expeditiously  and  with  as  little 
trouble  as  Doctor  Vanderhagen  drew  teeth ; 
and  likenesses  in  profile,  executed  by  painters 
to  whom,  without  any  disrespect,  may  be  as- 
signed the  name  of  *^  The  Black  Masters," 
whose  portraits  rivalled  in  cheapness  the  false 
grinders  of  the  odonlUU  She  had  accommo- 
dated a  glass-spinner  and  his  furnaces,  a  show- 
man and  his  dancing-dogs,  a  wandering  lectu- 
rer, a  she-fortuneteller,  a  he-ventriloquist,  and 
a  vaulter  on  the  tight  rope.  Her  last  inmates 
had  been  a  fine  flashy  foreign  couple,  all  dirt 
and  tinsel,  rags  and  trumpery,  who  called 
themselves  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Gour- 
billon,  stuck  a  guitar  and  a  flute  in  the  window, 
and  announced  what  they  were  pleased  to  call 
a  '*  Musical  Promenade"  in  the  Town-hall. 
The  name  was  ingeniously  novel  and  mysteri- 
ous, and  made  fortune^  as  our  French  neigh- 
bours say :  and  poor  Mrs.  Drake  walked  her- 
self off  her  feet  in  accompanying^  Madame 
round  the  town  to  dispose  of  their  tickets,  and 
secure  the  money.  When  the  ni^ht  of  the  per- 
formance arrived,  the  worthy  pair  were  found 
to  have  decamped.  They  lef^  Bristol-street 
under  pretenoe  of  going  to  meet  an  eminent 
singer,  whom  they  expected,  they  said,  by  the 


London  stage ;  and  were  afterwaide  discover- 
ed to  have  mounted  the  roof  of  n  Bath  coaeh 
bound  to  London,  having  contrived,   onder 
different  pretences  to  remove  their  masica]  iii- 
struments  and  other  goods  and  chattaU ;  tbos 
renewing  the  old  hoax  of  the  boule-conjnror. 
at  the  expense  of  the  weary  andieoce«  wboi 
were  impatiently  pacing  the  Town-hall -^  of  j 
two  fiddlers,  engaged  for  the  purpose  of  cooh 
pleting  the  accompaniments— of  the  man  who 
nad  engaged  to  furnish  liffhts  and  lefreahineots 
^^f  poor  Mrs.  Drake,  who,  in  addition  to  her 
bill  for  lodgings,  had  disbursed  many  aoull 
sums,  in  the  way  of  provisions  and  other  pur- 
chases, which  she  could  ill  afford  to  iooe     aed  | 
of  her  good-humoured  niece  Mary  Marahall. 
whom  Madame  had  not  only  cheated  oni  of  ao  ; 
expensive  bonnet  by  buying  that  for  wbieh  sh^ ' 
never  meant  to  pay,  but  hiM  also  defrauded  of 
her  best  shawl  in  the  way  of  borrowinif. 

*^  It  was  enough,"  as  Mrs.  Drake  observed, 
**  to  warn  her  against  harbouring  forelgoers  in 
her  house,  as  long  as  she  lived.  No  paintrd 
Madames  or  Mounseers,  with  bobs  in  their 
ears,  should  cheat  her  again." 

How  it  happened  that,  in  the  teeth  of  this 
wise  resolution,  the  next  tenant  of  the  good 
widow's  first  floor  should  be  Doctor  Joseph 
Vanderhagen,  was  best  known  to  beraelf. 
For  certain,  the  doctor  had  no  bobs  io  his  ears, 
and  no  painted  Madame  in  his  company ;  and, 
for  as  much  a  Dutchman  as  he  called  him- 
self, had  far  more  the  air  of  a  Jew  from  White- 
chapel  than  of  a  citizen  of  Amsterdam.  He 
was  a  dark  sallow  man,  chiefly  remarkable  for 
a  pair  of  green  spectacles,  and  a  dark  blue 
cloak  of  singular  amplitude,  both  of  which  b«  j 
wore  rather  as  articles  of  decoration  than  of 
convenience.  And  certainly  the  cloak,  arrang-  \ 
ed  in  the  most  melodramatic  drapery,  and  the , 
spectacles  adjusted  with  a  peculiarly  knowing 
air,  had  no  small  effect  in  arresting  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Belfordians,  ainl  still  mors  in  at- 
tracting the  farmers,  and  their  wives  aod 
daughters,  on  a  Saturday  morning,  when  the 
doctor  was  sure  to  plant  himself  on  one  side 
of  the  market-place,  and  seldom  failed  Io  ex- 
cite the  curiosity  of  the  passers-by.  Doctor 
Joseph  Vanderhagen,  in  his  cloak  and  his 
spectacles,  was  worth  a  score  of  advertise- 
ments and  a  whole  legion  of  bill-stickers.  It 
was  enottffh  to  bring  on  a  fit  of  the  loothache 
to  look  atliim. 

In  other  respects,  the  man  was  perfectly 
well  conducted ;  cheated  nobody  ezoent  in  the 
wav  of  his  profession;  was  civil  lo  his  hostess, 
and  very  well  disposed  to  fall  in  lov«  with  her 
niece ;  making,  according  to  Mrs.  Drake's  ac- 
count (who  amused  herself  sometimes  with 
reckoning  up  the  list  on  her  fingers),  the  twt^  I 
and-twentieth  of  Mary  Marshall's  beaux.        | 

How  this  little  damsel  came  lo  have  so  msnv 
admirers  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  sl»  had 
neither  the  beauties  nor  the  faults  which 
usually  attract  a  multitude  of  lovara.    She  wai 
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not  pntty— 4hat  is  quite  certain;  nor  was  she 
what  is  generally  called  a  flirt,  particularly  in 
her  nnk  of  life,  being  perfectly  modest  and 
quiet  in  her  demeanouri  and  peculiarly  un- 
showy  in  her  appearance.  Still  there  was  a 
charm,  and  a  great  charm,  in  her  delicate  and 
slender  figure,  graceful  and  pliant  in  every 
motion— in  the  fine  expression  of  her  dark  eyes, 
with  their  flexible  brows  and  long  eyelashes — 
in  a  smile  combining  much  sweetuess  with 
some  archness— and  m  a  soft  low  voice,  and 
a  natural  gentility  of  manner,  which  would 
have  rendered  it  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  have  passed  off  Mary  Marshall  for  a  young 
lady. 

Little  did  Mary  Marshall  meditate  such  a 
deception !  She,  whilst  her  aunt  was  leisure- 
ly sipping  her  fourth  cup  of  tea,  lecturing  her 
all  the  while  aHer  that  approved  but  disagree- 
able fashion  which  aunts  and  god  mammas, 
and  other  advisers  by  profession,  call  talking 
to  young  people  for  their  good, — she  having 
turned  down  her  empty  tea-cup,  and  given  it 
three  twirls  according  to  rale,  was  now 
occupied  in  examining  the  position  which  the 
dregs  of  tea  remaining  in  it  had  assumed,  and 
trying  to  tell  her  own  fortune,  or  rather  to  ac- 
commodate what  she  saw  to  what  she  wished, 
by  those  very  fallacious  but  very  conformable 
indications. 

**  Now,  Mary,  can  there  be  anything  so  pro- 
vokin?  as  your  wanting  to  go  to  Denham  Farm 
to-night,  in  such  a  fog,  and  almost  dark,  just 
to  carry  Charlotte  Higgs*8  straw  bonnet?  It 
will  be  four  o'clock  before  you  are  ready  to 
set  off,  and  thieves  about,  and  yon  coughing 
all  night  and  all  day !  Anybody  would  think 
yott  were  craxy.  What  would  your  relation 
and  godmother  Madam  Cotton  say,  I  wonder, 
if  she  knew  of  your  tramping  about  after  dark  1 
^she  that  warned  me  not  to  let  you  go  into 
the  way  of  any  of  those  Denham  chaps, 
especially  those  Lanes,  who  are  no  better  than 
so  many  poachers  and  vagfrants.  I  should  not 
wonder  if  that  tall  fellow  Charles  Lane  came  to 
be  hanged.  What  would  Mrs.  Cotton  say  to 
your  going  right  amongst  them,  knowing  as 
you  do  that  Charles  Lane  and  Tom  Hill 
fouaht  about  you  last  Michaelmas  that  ever 
>^as!  What  would  Mrs.  Cotton  say,  she 
that  means  to  give  you  a  power  of  money,  if 
you  are  but  discreet  and  prudent  as  a  young 
woman  ought  to  be  1  You  know  yourself  that 
Madam  Cotton  hates  Charles  Lane,  and  would 
be  as  mad  as  a  March  hare." 

^*  Look,  aunt,^*  said  Mary,  still  poring  over 
her  tea-cnp  and  showing  the  hieroglyphics 
round  the  bottom  to  her  aunt,— **  Look !  if 
there  is  not  the  road  I'm  going  to-night  as 
plainly  marked  as  in  a  picture.  Look  there ! 
the  tall  chimneys  at  Bristol  Place;  and  the 
flat,  low  houses  on  the  terrace ;  and  the  two 
Ianit).p08tsat  the  turnpike,  and  the  avenue,  and 
ihe  lodges,  and  then  the  turn  round  the  Park  to 
^be  Farm,— look !  and  then  a  tall  stranger." 


*' That's  Charles  Lane !"  interrupted  Mrs 
Drake ; — ^*  he's  as  tall  as  the  Moniment,  and, 
as  Madam  Cotton  says,  no  better  than  a  thief. 
"  He'll  certainly  come  to  be  hanged — every- 
body says  he  has  not  done  a  stroke  of  work 
this  twelvemonth,  and  lives  altogether  by 
poaching  and  thieving*  And  Tom  Hill  is 
noted  for  having  beaten  bis  own  poor  mother, 
so  that  he's  no  better.  And  the  town  chaps 
are  pretty  near  as  bad,"  continued  Mrs.  Drake, 
going  on  with  the  bead-roll  of  Mary's  lovers  ; 
*'  for  Will  Meadows,  the  tinman,  he  tipples ; 
and  Sam  Fielding,  the  tailor,  he  plays  all  day 
and  all  night  at  fbur-corners ;  and  Bob  Hen- 
shall,  the  shoemaker  lad,  he  But  are  you 
really  going  1"  pursued  Mrs.  Drake,  perceiv- 
ing that  Mary  had  lain  down  her  tea-cup  and 
was  tying  on  her  bonnet  '*  Are  you  really 
going  out  all  by  yourself  this  foggy  evening  1" 

*^Yes,  dear  aunt!  I  promised  Charlotte 
Higgs  her  bonnet— she  must  have  it  to  go  to 
church  to-morrow ;  and  I  shall  just  fall  in  with 
the  diildren  going  back  from  school,  and  I'll 
have  nothing  to  say  to  Charles  Lane  or  Tom 
Hill,  and  I'll  be  back  in  no  time,"  cried  Mary, 
catching  up  her  bandbox  and  preparing  to  set 
off  just  as  Dr.  Vanderhagen  entered  the  shop. 

'^  If  you  will  go,  take  my  shawl,"  said  Mrs. 
Drake.  ^  'Tis  not  so  good  as  that  which  Mrs. 
Cotton  gave  you  and  the  French  Madam 
cheated  you  out  of,  but  'twill  keep  out  the 
damp ;— Klon't  be  obstinate,  there's  a  dear,  but 
put  It  on  at  once." 

^*  Meese  had  bedere  take  my  cloak,"  inter- 
rupted the  doctor,  gallantly  flinging  its  ample 
folds  over  her  slight  figure,  and  accompanying 
the  civility  by  pressing  offer  of  his  own  escort ; 
which  Mary  declined,  accepting  by  way  of 
compromise  the  loan  of  the  mysterious  mantle, 
and  sallying  forth  intoBristol-street  justasthe 
lamps  were  lighting. 

^^  It's  lucky  it's  so  dark,"  thought  Mary  to 
herself,  as  she  tripped  lightly  along,  carefully 
avoiding  the  schooI-chilBren, — **  it's  well  it's 
so  dark,  for  everybody  knows  the  doctor's 
cloak,  and  one  should  not  like  to  be  seen  in  it ; 
though  it  was  very  kind  in  him  to  lend  it  to 
me,  that  I  must  say ;  and  it's  ungrateful  in  me 
to  dislike  him  so  much,  only  that  people  can't 
help  their  likingsor  dislikings.  Now  my  aunt, 
she  likes  the  doctor ;  but  I  don't  quite  think 
she  wants  me  to  marry  him  either,  because  of 
his  being  a  foreigner.  She  can't  abide  foreign- 
ers since  the  Mounseer  with  the  ear-bobs. 
But  to  think  of  her  fancying  that  I  cared  for 
Charles  Lane !"  thought  Mary,  smiling  to  her- 
self very  saucily,  as  she  walked  rapidly  up 
the  avenue.  '^  Charles  Lane,  indeed !  I  won« 
der  what  she  and  Mrs.  Cotton  would  say  if 
they  knew  the  truth !"  thought  Mary,  sighing 
and  pursuing  her  reverie.  *'  Tim  says  he's  a 
favourite  with  the  old  lady;  but  then  he'sM 
poor,  and  a  sort  of  a  foreigner  into  the  bargain, 
and  there's  no  telling  what  they  might  say ; 
80  it's  as  well  they  should  have  Charles  Lane 
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in  their  heads.  Bat  where  can  Tim  be  this 
dark,  unked  night  1*'  thought  poor  Mary,  as, 
leaving  the  lodges  to  the  right,  she  tanied 
down  a  lonely  road  that  led  to  the  Farm,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  "  He  promised 
to  meet  me  at  the  park-gate  at  half-past  four; 
and  here  it  must  be  nearer  to  five,  and  no  signs 
of  the  gentleman.  Some  people  would  be 
frightened,"  said  the  poor  trembling  lass  to 
herself,  trying  to  feel  valiant, — **  some  people 
would  be  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  walking 
all  by  themselves  after  snnset,  in  such  a  fog 
that  one  can't  see  an  inch  before  one,  and  in 
each  a  lonesome  way,  and  thieves  about.*' 

And  just  at  this  point  of  her  soliloquy  a 
noise  was  heard  in  the  hedge,  and  a  ruffian 
seizing  hold  of  her,  demanded  her  money  or 
her  life. 

Luckily  the  villain  had  only  grasped  the 
thick  cloak ;  and  undoing  the  fastenings  with 
instinctive  rapidity,  Mary  left  the  mantle  in 
his  hands  and  ran  swiftly  towards  the  Farm, 
hardly  able,  from  the  beating  of  her  heart,  to 
ascertain  whether  she  was  pursued,  though 
she  plainly  heard  the  villain  •swearing  at  her 
escape.  In  less  than  two  minutes  a  pleasanter 
sound  greeted  her  ears,  in  the  shape  of  a  well- 
known  whistle;  and  the  ejaculation,  **0h, 
Tim !  why  did  not  you  meet  me  as  yon  pro- 
mised?" she  almost  fell  into  his  extended 
arms. 

"  Is  it  why  I  did  not  meet  you,  Mary  dear  V 
responded  Tim  tenderly ;  ^*  sorrow  a  bit  could 
I  come  before  now,  anyhow !  There  has  been 
a  spalpeen  of  a  thief,  who  has  kilt  John  the 
futman,  and  murdered  Mrs.  Cotton,  who  were 
walking  this  way  from  Belford  to  the  Park 
by  cause  of  its  shortness;  and  he  knocked 
John  on  the  head  with  a  bludgeon,  and  stole 
a  parcel  of  law  dades  belonging  to  the  master ; 
and  the  master  is  madder  nor  a  mad  bull, 
because  he  says  that  all  his  estates  and  titles 
lays  in  the  parcel — which  seems  to  be  sure  a 
mighty  small  compass  for  them  to  be  in. 
And  the  cowardly  spalpeetl,  after  flinging 
John  under  the  ditch,  murdered  Mrs.  Cotton, 
and  tore  off  her  muff  tippet,  and  turned  her 
pockets  inside  out — them  great  panniers  of 
pockets  of  hers,— and  stole  her  thread-cases, 
and  pincushions,  and  thimbles,  and  scissors, 
and  a  needle-book  worked  by  some  forrin 

Jiueen,  and  a  bundle  of  love-letters  two^nd- 
orty  years  ould  ;— >think  of  that,  Mary  dear ! 
Poor  ould  lady !  she  was  young  in  them  days. 
So  she 's  as  mad  as  the  master.  And  they've 
sent  all  the  world  over  to  offer  a  reward  for 
the  thief,  and  raise  the  country;  and  I'm 
away  to  the  town  to  fetch  the  mayor  and  cor- 
poration, and  the  poliss  and  the  constable,  and 
all  them  people;  for  its  hanged  the  rogue 
must  be  as  sure  as  he's  alive,^-^though  I 
suppose  he's  far  enough  off  by  this  time." 

*'  He  was  here  not  five  minutes  ago,"  replied 
Mary,  *^  and  robbed  me  of  the  Doctor's  cloak 
— Doctor  Vanderhagen ;— -so  pray  let  us  go  to 


the  Farm,  dear  Tim,  for  fear  of  his  knodKiirg 

Jou  down  too,  and  morderiDg  ^ron*  lik«  poor 
ohn  and  Mrs.  Cotton ;  thongn«  if  sbe  's  dead, 
I  don't  understand  how  she  can  be  so  mad 
for  the  loss  of  the  love-lettefsr* 

**  Dead !  no— only  kilt !    Siuna  ttie  ivoman 
may  be  murdered  without  bein^  dem6  !    And  i 
as  for  the  knocking  me  down,  I  *ll  gire  the 
thief  free  lave  to  do  that  same — knock   me 
down,  and  pickle  me,  and  ate  me  into  the 
bargain,  if  he  can.    I  'm  a  Connaught  boy,  • 
as  he'll  find  to  his  cost,  and  not  a  elip  of  a 
futman  like  John,  or  an  ould  faymale   like 
Mrs.  Cotton,  all  iht  while  manfng  oe  disre- ' 
spect  to  either ;  and  my  twig  of  a  tree**  (floo- . 
nshing  a  huge  cudeel)  ''is  as  good  as  his  bit  • 
of  oak  any  day.    So  come  along,  Mary  d«sr. 
I  undertuk  for  the  mayor  and  the  polin  and 
the  constable ;  and  sorrow  a  reward  do  I  want, 
for  the  villain  desarves  hanging  worae  dqi  i 
ever  for  frightening  you  and  staling  tbe  Doc- 1 
tor's  big  cloak."  t 

So  in  spite  of  Mary's  reluctaoce,  they  por- ) 
sued  tbe  way  to  Belford.  Tim  loiteriKl  a 
little  as  they  got  near  to  the  place  where 
Mary  thought  she  had  been  robbed^^^br  she 
had  been  too  much  frightened  and  the  eTentn); 
was  too  dark  to  allow  of  her  being  very  posi- 
tive in  the  matter  of  locality ;  ami  althoit^h 
the  fog  and  the  increasing  darkness  madi*  hit 
seeing  the  thief  almost  impossible,  Tim  could 
not  help  loitering  and  thumping  the  hedge  (<vr, 
as  he  called  it,  tbe  ditch)  with  his  great  atick, ' 
pretty  much  after  the  fashion  of  sportsmen  i 
beating  fur  a  hare.  He  had,  however,  nearly ; 
given  up  the  pursuit,  when  Mary  etumbled 
over  something  which  turned  out  to  be  her 
own  bandbox,  containing  Charlotte  Hi<res*s 
bonnet,  which  she  had  never  missed  belbxe. 
and  at  the  same  moment  close  beside  Iter.  jo«t 
within  the  bushes  which  her  lover  had  heea 
beating,  came  the  welcome  aottad  of  a  violent 
fit  of  sneezing. 

**  Luck  be  with  you,  barring  it 's  the  snulT!** 
ejaculated  our  friend  Tim,  following  the 
sound,  and  dragging  out  the  unhappy  aneeser 
by  Dr.  Vaoderhagen's  cloak,  which  he  had 
probably  been  induced  to  assume  for  the  con- 
venience of  carriage :  *^  luck  be  with  you  !" 
exclaimed  Tim,  folding  the  strong  broadclAih 
round  and  round  his  prisoner,  whom  he  ml  led  | 
up  like  a  bale  of  ^oods^  whilst  he  hallooed  to 
one  party  advancing  with  lanterns  frona  the 
farm,  and  another  running  with  a  candle  trooi 
the  lodge,— which,  when  seen  from  a  distance 
moving  through  the  fog,  no  tiace  of  ibc 
bearers  being  visible,  had  something  of  the 
appearance  of  a  set  of  Jack-o'-laatema. 

As  they  advanced,  however,  each  faintly 
illuminating  its  own  small  circle,  and  partially 
dispelling  the  obscurity,  it  was  eoon  disooTe^ 
ed,  aided  by  the  trampling  of  many  footsteps 
and  the  confused  sound  of  aeveral  voices, 
that  a  considerable  number  of  persons  were 
advancing  to  the  asststaoee  of  onr  Irieh  friend. 
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Little  did  he  seek  of  their  aid.  The  Con- 
naught  boy  and  his  shilelah  would*  ha^e  been 
equal  to  the  managenient  of  half-a-dozen  foot- 
pads in  his  single  person. 

^*  Hand  me  that  dark  lantern,  John  Higgs, 
till  we  take  a  look  at  this  jontleman's  beauti- 
ful  countenance/*  c|uoth  Tim.    **She  pres 
as  much  light/*  contmned  Tim,  apostrophizing 
the  lantern,  "as  the  moon  when  it*s  set, — 
and  that 's  none  at  all !  Lie  yutfo,"  added  he, 
addressing  his  prisoner,  "  lie  quUe^  canH  ye, 
and  take  the  world  asy  till  we  sarch  ye  dacentp 
I  J.     Arrah!  there's  the  coach  parcel,  with 
them  dades  and  titles  of  the  master's.    And 
there's  Madam  Cotton's  big  pincushion  and 
all  her  trimtrams  hid  in  the  ditch — ay,  this  is 
them!     Hould  the  lantern  a  bit  lower!— 
here's  the  hussy,  and  there 's  the  love-letters, 
wet  through,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool — all  in 
a  sop,  poor  ould  lady !    I'm  as  sorry  as  ever 
was   for  the  sopping  of  them   loTO-letters, 
becase,  I  dare  say,  being  used  to  'em  so  long, 
she^'d  fancy  'em  better  nor  new  ones.    Arrah, 
an't  you  ashamed  of  yourself  to  look  at  that 
liousewife,  worked  by  a  forrin  queen,  all  over 
at  lid  as  it  is  1    Can't  you  answer  a  civil  ques- 
tion, yon  spalpeen?     Ought  you  not  to  be 
ashanied  of  yourself,  first  for  thieving,  then 
for  sopping  them  poor  dear  love-letters,  and 
then  for  being  such  a  fool  as  to  stay  here  to 
be  caught  like  a  fox  in  a  trap  1  1  suppose  you 
thought  the  fog  was  not  dark  enough,  and  so 
waited  for  the  stars  to  shine,^h,  Mr.  Lane  1" 
"  Mr.  Lane !    Charles  Lane  !*'  exclaimed 
Mary,  stooping  to  examine  the  prostrate  thief. 
**  Yes,  it   really  is    Charles  Lane !    How 
strange !"  added  she,  thinking  of  her  aunt's 
prediction,  and  of  the  tall  stranger  in  the  tea- 
cup to  which  she  had  given  so  different  an 
interpretation—"  how  very  strange." 

"  Nay,"  reioined  Mr.  Denham,  advancing 
into  the  circle,  "I  have  long  feared  that 
poaching,  and  drunkenness,  and  idleness, 
would  bring  him  to  some  deplorable  catastro- 
phe. But,  Tim,  you  are  fairly  entitled  to  the 
reward  that  I  was  about  to  offer;  so  come 

with  me  to  the  Park  and 

"  Not  I,  your  honour !  It's  little  Mary  here 
that  was  the  cause  of  catching  the  thief,— 
little  Mary  and  the  doctor's  cloak ;  and  it's 
them, — that  is  to  say,  Mary  and  the  cloak,—- 
that*8  entitled  to  the  reward." 

"But,  my  good  fellow,  I  must  do  some- 
thing to  recompense  the  service  you  have  ren- 
dered me  by  your  spirit  and  bravery.  Follow 
xne  to  the  house,  and  then        " 

"  Sure  I'd  follow  your  honour  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  let  alone  the  house !  But,"  con- 
tinued Tim,  approaching  Mr.  Denham  and 
speaking  in  a  confidential  whisper ;  "  sorrow 
a  bit  of  reward  do  I  want,  except  it's  little 
Mary  herself;  and  if  your  honour  would  be 
so  good  as  to  spake  a  word  for  us  to  Mrs. 
Cotton  and  Mrs.  Drake,"  added  Tim,  twirling 
his  hat,  and  pulling  on  his  most  insinuating 


manner — ^*  if  your  honour  would  but  spake  a 
good  word  — becase  Mrs.  Drake  calls  me  a 
forriner,  and  Mrs.  Cotton  says  I'm  a  deceiver, 
^-one  word  from  your  honour—-"  pursued 
Tim  coaxingly. 

"  And  what  does  Mary  say  1"  inquired  Mr. 
Denham. 

"  Is  it  what  little  Mary  says,  your  honour? 
Arrah,  now  ask  her !  But  it's  over-shy  she 
is !"  exclaimed  Tim,  throwing  his  arm  round 
Mary's  slender  waist  as  she  turned  away  in 
blushing  confusion ;  "she'll  not  tell  her  mind 
before  company.  But  the  best  person  to  ask 
is  ould  Mrs.  Cotton,  who  tould  me  this  very 
morning  that  I  was  a  decaiver,  and  that  there 
was  not  a  faymale  in  the  parish  who  would 
say  No  to  a  wild  Irishman.  Best  ssk  her. 
She'll  be  out  of  her  flurry  and  her  tantrums 
by  this  time ;  for  I  left  her  making  tay  out  of 
coffee,  and  drinking  a  drop  of  dark-coloured 
whiskey  ^-cherry-bounce  the  futman  called 
it-^to  comfort  her  after  the  fright  she  got, 
poor  cratur !  Jist  ask  her.  It's  remarkable," 
continued  Tim,  as  obeying  his  master's  kind 
commands,  he  and  the  fair  damsel  followed 
Mr.  Denham  to  the  house,  under  a  comfortable 
persuasion  that  the  kind  word  would  be 
spoken ;  "  it 's  remarkable  anyhow,"  said  Tim, 
"  that  them  dades  and  titles,  and  the  |>in- 
cushion,  which  would  not  have  minded  wetting 
a  halfpenny,  should  be  high  and  dry  in  the 
ditch ;  and  that  the  forrin  queen*s  needle-book, 
and  them  ould  ancient  love-letters  should  have 
the  luck  of  a  sopping.  Well,  it  was  no  fault 
of  ours,  Mary  dear,  as  his  hononr  can  teatify. 
The  spalpeen  of  a  thief  desarves  to  be  sent 
over  the  water,  if  it  was  only  in  respect  to 
them  love-letters." 

And  so  saying,  the  Irishman  and  his  fair 
companion  reached  the  mansion.  And  how 
Mr.  Denham  pleaded,  and  whether  Mrs.  Cot- 
ton and  Mrs.  Drake,  "  the  ould  fay  males,"  as 
Tim  irreverently  called  them,  proved  tender- 
hearted or  obdurate,  I  leave  the  courteous 
reader  to  settle  to  his  own  satisfaction:  for 
my  part,  if  I  were  called  on  to  form  a  conjec- 
ture, it  would  be,  that  the  Irishman  proved 
irresistible,  and  the  lovers  were  made  happy. 


MARK  BRIDGMAN. 

Onk  of  the  persons  best  known  in  Belford 
was  an  elderly  gentlemen  seldom  called  by 
any  other  appellation  than  that  of  Mark  Bridg- 
man-^or,  as  the  irreverent  youth  of  the  place 
were  sometimes  wont  to  style  him.  Old  Mark. 

Why  he  should  be  spoken  of  in  a  manner  so 
much  more  familiar  than  respectful,  were  dif- 
ficult to  say ;  for  certainly  there  was  nothing 
in  his  somewhat  shy  and  retiring  manner  to 
provoke  familiarity,  whilst  there  was  every- 
thing in  his  mild  and  venerable  aspect  to 
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True  it  was,  that  the  ^rave  and  old-fash- 
ioned garments  in  which  his  slight  and  some- 
what bent  figure  was  constantly  arrayed,  be- 
trayed a  small ness  of  worldly  means  which 
his  humble  dwelling  and  still  more  humble 
establishment — for  his  whole  household  con- 
sisted of  one  ancient  serving  maiden,  still 
more  slight  and  bent  than  her  master — did  not 
fail  to  corroborate ;  and  perhaps  that  impres- 
sion of  poverty,  aided  by  the  knowledge  of 
his  want  of  patrimonial  distinction,  (for  he 
was  the  son  of  a  tradesman  in  the  town,)  and 
still  more,  his  having  been  known  to  the  older 
inhabitants  from  boyhood,  and  resided  amongst 
them  for  many  years,  might  serve  to  counter- 
act the  eflfect  of  the  diffident  and  somewhat 
punctilious  manner  which  in  general  ensures 
a  return  of  the  respect  which  it  evinces,  as 
well  as  of  a  head  and  countenance  which  a 
painter  would  have  delighted  to  delineate — so 
strikingly  fine  was  the  high,  bald,  polished 
forehead,  so  delicately  carved  the  features, 
and  so  gentle  and  amiable  the  expression. 

Mark  Bridgman  had  been  the  youngest  of 
two  sons  of  a  Belford  tradesman,  who  being 
of  the  right  side  in  politics,  (which  in  those 
days  meant  the  tory  side,)  contrived  to  ^et 
this  his  youngest  eon  a  clerkship  in  a  public 
office;  whilst  his  elder  hope,  active,  bustling, 
ambitious,  and  shrewd,  pushed  his  fortune  in 
his  father^s  line  of  business  in  London,  and 
accumulated,  during  a  comparatively  short 
life,  so  much  money,  that  his  only  surviving 
son  was  enabled  at  his  death  to  embark  in 
bolder  speculations,  and  was  at  the  time  of 
which  I  write  a  flourishing  merchant  in  the  city. 

Mark  was,  on  his  side,  so  entirely  free  from 
the  visions  of  avarice,  that,  as  soon  as  he  had 
remained  long  enough  in  his  office  to  entitle 
him  to  such  a  pension  as  should  enable  him- 
self and  his  solitary  servant-maid  to  exist  in 
tolerable  comfort,  he  forsook  the  trade  of  quill- 
driving,  and  returned  to  his  native  town  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  one  of  the 
smallest  dwellings  in  Mill  Lane.  It  was  true 
that  he  had  received  some  thousands  with  a 
wife  who  had  died  within  a  few  months  of 
their  marriage,  and  that  he  had  also  received 
a  legacy  of  about  the  same  amount  from  his 
father; — but  these  sums  were  not  to  be  taken 
into  the  account  of  his  ways  and  means,  inas- 
much as  they  had  been  spent  after  a  fashion 
which,  if  the  disembodiea  spirit  retain  its  an- 
cient prejudices,  might  almost  have  drawn 
that  thriving  ironmonger  back  into  this  wicked 
world  to  express,  in  ghostly  form,  the  extent 
of  his  indignation. 

Be  it  wise  or  not,  the  manner  in  which  these 
moneys  had  been  spent  had  rendered  Mark 
Bridgman*s  back  parlour  in  Mill  Lane  one  of 
the  lions  of  Belford. 

In  that  small  room, — small  with  reference 
to  its  purpose,  but  very  large  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  dwelling,  and  lighted  from 
the  top,  as  all  buildings  for  pictures  ought  to 


be, — in  that  little  back  parloar  were 
bled  some,  half-dozen  chefs-d*oeaTre,  that  tht 
greatest  collection  of  the  world  might  haw 
been  proud  to  have  included  amongst  the 
choicest  of  its  treasures:  a  landscape  by  Botk, 
all  sunshine;  one  by  Ruysdael,  all  dew;  a 
land-storm  by  Wouvermans,  in  lodriog  «t 
which  one  seemed  to  feel  the  wind,  and  fold- 
ed one's  raiment  about  one  involuntarily;  t 
portrait  of  Miens  by  himself,  in  which,  tO" 
spired  perhaps  by  vanity,  he  nnited  hia  owa 
finish  to  the  graces  of  Vandyke ;  a  Veoos  | 
by  Titian  —  need  one  say  more  1  —  and  two  j 
large  pictures  on  the  two  sides  of  the  room, 
of  which,  all  unskilled  in  art  as  I  confesaedlj 
am,  I  must  needs  attempt  a  description,  the 
more  inadequate  perhaps  because  the  mon 
detailed. 

One  was  a  landscape  with  fignres,  by  Sal- 
vator  Rosa,  called,  I  believe,  after  some  scrip- 
tural story,  but  really  consisting  of  a  groop  ct'= 
Neapolitan  peasants,  some  on  horseback,  some  | 
on  foot,  defiling  through  a  pass  in  the  roone-J 
tains— emerging,  as  it  were,  from  darkness 
into  light.    The  eflfect  of  this  magnifioeat  pi^! 
ture  cannot  be  conveyed  by  words.  The  spec- 
tator seemed  to  be  in  darkness  too,  looktoe 
from  the  dusk^  gloom  of  the  eavemoaa  reck< 
and  overhanging  trees  into  the  light  and  air, 
the  fi|rures  thrown  out  in  strong  relief;  and 
all  this  magical  effect  produced,  as  it  seemed, 
almost  without  colour— a  little  blue,  perhaps, 
on  the  edge  of  the  palette-^y  the  mere  forte 
of  chiaroscuro.    One  never  sees  SalTator  Ro- 
sa's compositions  without  wonder;  bat  thif 
landscape,  in  its  simple  grandear,  its  |M>«m 
of  fixing  itself  on  the  eye,  the  memory,  th< 
imagination,  seems  to  me  to  transcend  them  all. 

The  other  was  an  historical  picture  by 
Guercino— David  with  the  head  of  Goliath, 
— ^a  picture  which,  in  spite  of  the  horror  of  (b« 
subject,  is  the  very  triumph  of  beanty.  The 
ghastly  face,  which  is  so  disposed  that  the 
eye  can  get  away  from  it,  serves  to  contrast 
and  relieve  the  splendid  and  luxuriant  yoath 
and  grace  of  the  other  figures.  Darid«  the 
triumphant  warrior,  the  inspired  poet,  grlowing 
with  jov  and  youthfnl  modesty,  is  fitly  aeeom- 
panied  by  two  female  figures ;  the  one  a  mag^ 
nificent  brunette,  beating  some  oriental  iostni- 
ment  not  tinlike  a  drnm,  with  her  dark  hair 
flowing  down  on  each  side  of  her  bright  and 
beaming  countenance ;  the  other,  a  fair  yotnig 
girl,  lightly  and  exquisitely  formed,  bending 
her  lovely  face  over  a  mnsic-book,  with  jost 
such  a  sweet  unconsciousness,  snch  a  mtx« 
ture  of  elegance  and  innocence,  as  one  should 
wish  to  see  in  a  daughter  of  one's  own.  A 
great  poet  once  said  of  that  piotore,  that  *^  it 
was  the  Faun  with  colour;'*  and  most  siueWtt 
is  not  possible  even  for  Qxecian  art  to  carry  hx^ 
ther  the  mixture  of  natural  and  idea]  gtaeefal- 
ness.* 

•  Vide  note  at  the  eed  of  the  ariiele. 
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These  pictores^  for  which  he  had  OTer  and 
over  again  refused  a  sum  of  money  almost  too 
large  toP  mention,  formed,  together  with  two 
or  three  chairs  so  placed  as  best  to  display  to 
the  sitter  the  SaWator  and  the  Guercino,  the 
sole  furniture  of  Mark  6ndgman*s  back  par- 
lour. He  had  purchased  them  himself,  during 
two  or  three  short  trips  to  the  Continent,  at 
Rome,  at  Naples,  at  Vienna,  at  Antwerp ;  and 
having  expended  his  last  shilling  in  the  form- 
ation of  his  small  but  choice  selection,  sat 
himself  quietly  down  in  Mill  Lane,  without 
any  thought  or  increase  or  exchange,  enjoying 
their  beauties  with  a  quiet  delight  which  (al- 
tliough  he  was  kindly  anxious  to  give  to  those 
who  loved  paintings  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
his)  hardly  seemea  to  require  the  praise  and 
admiration  of  others  to  stimulate  his  own 
pleasure  in  their  possession.  It  was  a  very 
English  feeling.  Some  of  the  Dutch  burgo- 
masters had,  in  days  of  yore,  equally  valuable 
pictures  in  equally  small  rooms:  but  there 
was  more  of  vanity  in  the  good  Hollanders; 
vanity  of  country,  for  their  paintings  were 
Butch,— and  vanity  of  display,  for  their  col- 
lections were  known  and  visited  by  all  travel- 
lers, and  made  a  part,  and  a  most  ostensible 
part,  of  their  riches. 

Our  good  Englishman  had  no  such  ambition. 
He  loved  his  pictures  for  themselves;  and  if 
he  had  any  pride  in  knowing  himself  to  be 
their  possessor,  showed  it  only  in  not  being 
at  all  ashamed  of  his  poverty,—* in  thinking, 
and  seeming  to  think,  that  the  owner  of  those 
great  works  of  art  could  aflford  to  wear  a  thread- 
bare coat  and  live  in  a  paltry  dwelling.  Even 
hia  old  servant  Martha  seemed  to  have  im- 
bibed the  same  feeling, — loved  the  Guercino 
and  the  Salvator  as  fondly  as^  her  master  did, 
spoke  of  them  with  the  same  respect,  ap- 
proached them  with  the  same  caution,  and 
dusted  the  room  as  reverently  as  if  she  had 
been  in  presence  of  a  crowned  queen. 

In  these  pictures  Mark  Bridgman  lived  and 
breathed.  He  cultivated  no  associates,  visited 
nobody,  read  no  books,  looked  at  no  news- 
papers, and,  except  in  the  matter  of  his  own 
paintings,  showed  little  of  the  common  quality 
termed  curiosity,  or  the  rarer  one  called  taste. 

Two  acquaintances  indeed  he  had  made 
during  his  long  sojourn  at  Belford,  and  their 
society  be  had  enjoyed  with  the  relish  of  a 
cofigenial  spirit:  Louts  Duval,  to  whom  he 
had  during  his  boyhood  shown  great  kindness, 
and  who  had  studied  his  Gnercino  with  a  love 
«nd  admiration  rivalling  that  which  he  felt  for 
Mrs.  St.  Eloy*s  Vandyke;  and  Mr.  Carlton, 
who  was  a  professed  lover  of  pictures,  and  had 
not  failed  to  find  his  out  during  his  two  years* 
Bojourn  in  Belford.  .  And  when  the  death  of 
Mrs.  St.  Eloy  left  Louis  master  of  the  Nun- 
nery«  and  bis  marriage  with  our  young  friend 
Hester  (of  which  happy  event  I  rejoice  to  be 
enabled  to  inform  my  raiders)  brongfat  the  two 
families  together,  sometimes  at  the  Nonneiy, 


and  sometimes  at  Cranley  Park,  the  old  man 
was  tempted  out  oftener  than  he  or  his  maid 
Martha  had  thought  possible. 

Another  person  had  tried  to  form  an  inti- 
macy with  him— -no  less  a  personage  than 
Mr.  King  Harwood,  who  liked  nothing  better 
than  flourishing  and  showing  off  before  a  great 
picture,  and  descanting  on  the  much  finer  works 
of  art  that  he  had  seen  abroad  and  at  home. 
But  gentle  and  placid  as  our  friend  Mark  was, 
he  could  not  stand  King  Harwood :  he  was 
not  a  man  of  the  world  enough  to  have  learned 
the  art  of  hearing  a  coxcomb  talk  nonsense 
about  a  favourite  object  without  wincing.  To 
hear  his  paintings  mispraised,  went  to  his 
heart ;  so  he  fairly  fled  the  field,  and  when- 
ever Mr.  King  Harwood  brought  a  party  to 
Mill  Lane,  left  Martha,  who,  besides  being 
far  less  sensitive,  had  Sir  Joshua^s  advantage 
of  being  a  little  deaf,  to  play  the  part  of  cice- 
rone to  his  collection. 

His  nephew  Harry  also— a  kind,  frank, 
liberal,  open-hearted  man,  to  whom  during  his 
boyhood  our  connoisseur  had  been  an  indul- 
gent and  generous  uncle,— -paid  him  great 
attention ;  and  of  him  and  his  excellent  wife, 
and  promising  family,  Mark  Bridgman  was 
perhaps  as  fond  as  of  anything  in  this  world, 
excepting  his  pictures,  which  for  certain  he 
loved  better  than  anybody.  Indeed  for  many 
years  he  had  cared  for  nothing  else;  and  the 
good  old  man  sometimes  wondered  how  he 
had  been  beguiled  lately  into  bestowing  so 
much  affection  upon  creatures  of  flesh  and 
blood,-— since,  besides  his  kinsman  and  his 
family,  he  had  detected  himself  in  feeling 
something  vei^  like  friendship  towards  Louis 
and  Hester,  Mr.  Carlton  and  old  Martha,  and 
even  towards  Mrs.  Kinlay  and  Mrs.  Duval. 
To  be  sure,  Louis  was  a  man  of  genius,  and 
Mr.  Carlton  a  man  of  taste,  ana  Martha  a 
faithful  old  servant ;  and  as  to  Hester,  why 
everybody  did  love  Hester,— and  besides,  she 
was  a  good  deal  like  the  young  girl  with  the 
music-book  in  his  Guercino,  and  Siat  account- 
ed for  his  taking  a  fancy  to  her.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  good  people  who  loved  Hester, 
they  could  hardly  tell  why,  used  generally  to 
conjure  up  some  likeness  to  reconcile  them- 
selves to  themselves  for  being  caught  by  her 
fascinations.  I  mvself  think  that  she  resem- 
bles a  young  friendf  of  ray  own. — But  we  must 
come  back  to  our  story. 

The  uncle  and  nephew  had  not  met  for  a 
longer  time  than  usual,  when,  one  bright  April 
morning  as  Mark  was  sitting  in  his  back  par- 
lour admiring  for  the  thousandth  time  the 
deeply  tinted  and  almost  breathing  lips  of  the 
Titian  Venus,  a  hasty  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door,  and  Harry  Bridgman  rushed  into  the 
room,  pale,  hurried,  agitated,  trembling;  and 
before  his  kinsman,  always  nervous  and  slow 
of  speech,  conld  inquire  what  ailed  him,  pour- 
ed forth  a  tate  of  mercantile  embarrassments, 
of  expected  remittances,  and  lingering  argosies 
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and  merciless  creditors,  that  ihight  have 
shamed  the  perplexities  of  Antonio  at  the 
hour  when  Shjlock  claimed  his  money  or  his 
bond. 

*'  I  may  have  been  imprudent  in  gfiving  these 
acceptances,*'  (said  poor  Harry,)  *^  but  1  look- 
ed for  letters  from  the  house  at  Hamburg, 
which  ought  to  have  been  here  on  the  24th, 
and  bills  from  St.  Petersburgh,  which  should 
have  arrived  a  fortnight  since,  and  would  have 
covered  the  whole' amount.  Then  the  Fly- 
catcher from  Honduras  has  been  expected  these 
ten  days,  with  logwood  and  mahogany,  and  the 
Amphion  from  the  Levant,  has  been  looked 
for  full  three  weeks,  with  a  cargo  of  Smyrna 
fruit,  that  would  have  paid  every  farthing  I 
owe  in  the  world.  Assets  to  the  value  of  six 
times  my  debts  are  on  the  seas,  and  yet  such 
is  the  state  of  the  money-market,  that  I  have 
been  unable  to  raise  the  ten  thousand  pounds 
which  must  be  paid  to-morrow,  and  which  not 
being  paid,  the  rascal  who  holds  my  accept- 
ances, and  owes  me  an  old  grudge,  will  strike 
a  docket,  and  all  will  be  swept  away  by  a  com- 
mission of  bankruptcy— all  swallowed  up  in 
law  and  knavery:  my  wife's  heart  broken, 
my  children  ruined,  my  creditors  cheated,  and 
I  myself  disgraced  for  ever!"  And  Harry 
Bridgrman,  a  fine  hearty  man  in  the  middle  of 
life,  active,  bold,  and  vigorous  in  mind  and 
body,  laid  his  hands  upon  the  back  of  a  chair, 
sunk  his  face  into  them,  and  wept  aloud. 

*'Ten  thousand  pounds!"  ejaculated  the 

.poor  old  man,  his  venerable  bald  head  shakint; 

vs  if  with  the  palsy-— '^  ten  thousand  pounds !" 

'*  Yes,  sir!  ten  thousand  pounds,"  replied 
Harry.  "  God  forgive  me,"  added  he,  "  for 
distressing  you  in  this  manner!  But  I  am 
doomed  to  be  a  grief  to  all  whom  I  love.  I 
hardly  know  why  I  came  here — only  I  could 
not  stay  at  home.  I  could  not  look  on  poor 
Maria's  face  or  the  innocent  children.  And  I 
thought  you  ought  to  know  what  was  about  to 
happen,  that  you  might  go  to  Cranley  Park, 
or  the  Nunnery,  till  the  name  had  been  in  the 
Gazette  and  the  people  had  done  talking. 
But  I'll  go  now,  for  I  oannot  bear  to  see  you 
BO  distressed :  I  would  almost  as  soon  face 
Maria  and  the  children.  Good-by,  my  dear 
uncle !  God  bless  you !"  said  poor  Harry,  try- 
ing to  speak  firmly.  *^  There  are  some  hours 
yet  Perhaps  the  letters  may  arrive,  or  the 
ships.    Perhaps  times  may  mend !" 

*'  Stay,  Hany !"  cried  his  uncle ;  **  stay ! 
we  must  not  trust  to  ships  and  letters;  we 
must  not  let  Maria's  heart  be  broken.  They 
must  go,"  said  the  old  man,  looking  round 
the  room  and  pointing  to  the  Guercmo  and 
the  Salvator :  **  they  must  be  sold !" 

**  What !  the  pictures,  sir  t  Oh  no !  no !  the 
sacrifice  is  too  great.  You  must  not  part  with 
the  pictures." 

**They  must  go,"  replied  the  old  man  firm- 
ly :  and  walking  slowly  round  the  little  room 
mm  one  to  the  oth*»f.  «s  if  tn  t^^ke  Ipave  of 


them,  and  wiping  with  hit  handkerchief  a 
speck  of  dust  which  the  bright  gunsbliw  had 
made  yisible  on  the  sunny  Both,  be*  left  tb» 
apartment,  locking  the  door  behind  bmi  and 
carrying  away  tlie  key. 

**  Louis  Duval  and  Mr.  Carlton  have  boft 
said  oAen  and  often,  that  they  would  eladly 
give  ten  thousand  pounds  for  seven  saeb  pic- 
tures," said  Mark  Bridgman,  taking  hie  hat: 
*Mhev  are  both  now  in  the  oeighboarhood*  < 
and  1  have  no  doubt  of  their  making  the  par-t 
chase.    Don't  object,  Hanr !  Don't  ibank  me : ' 
Don't  talk  to  me !"  pursued  the  good  old  man, , 
checking  his  nephew's  attempt  at  inlerruptioa  ■ 
with  a  little  humour ;  '*  don't  speak  to  ne  oo ' 
the  subject,  for  I  can't  bear  it.     But  come 
with  me  to  the  Nunnery."  | 

Silently  the  kinsmen  walked  thither*  and  ia  j 
almost  equal  silence  (for  there  was  a  creneral ' 
respect  for  the  old  man's  feelings^  did  they,  1 
accompanied  by  Louis  and  Mr.  Carlton,  retom. ' 
The  party  stopped  at  the  Bel  ford  Bank,  and ' 
there  they  parted ;  Harry  armed  with  a  check  | 
for  ten  thousand  pounds  to  pay  off  his  mere*- ; 
lees  creditor.  j 

"  Go  to  London,  Harry,"  said  the  old  man,  | 
**  and  say  no  more  about  the  matter.    I  have ' 
made  idols  of  these  pictures,  and  it  is  perhaps ' 
good  for  me  that  I  should  be  depnvoH  of 
them.    Go  to  Maria  and  the  children  and  bv 
happy !" 

And,  his  warm  heart  aching  with  gnititade 
and  regret,  Harry  obeyed. 

Mark  on  his  side  went  back  to  Mill  Lane, 
not  quite  unhappy,  because  his  eonaciencf 
was  satisfied;  but  yet  feeling  at  his  beart% 
core  the  full  price  of  the  sacrifice  he  b»<I 
made.  He  dared  not  trust  himself  again  with 
a  sight  of  the  pictures;  he  dared  not  trll 
Martha  that  he  had  sold  them,  for  he  kty^w 
that  her  regrets  would  awaken  hia  own.  Hf 
had  begged  Mr.  Duval  to  convey  them  away 
early  the  next  morning,  and  in  the  Tery  few 
words  that  had  passed,  (for  in  making  the 
bargain  he  had  limited  Louis  to  yea  or  no,) 
had  desired  him  to  send  the  key,  which  be 
left  with  him,  by  the  messenger ;  and  on  ^oin^ 
to  bed  at  night,  he  summoned  courage  to  in- 
form Martha  that  the  pictures  were  to  be  6e- 
livered  to  the  bearer  of  the  key  of  the  room 
where  they  were  deposited,  and  charged  her 
not  to  come  to  him  until  they  were  &Hy  re- 
moved. 

He  spoke  in  a  lower  voice  than  nsual,  and 
yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  poor  old  woman, 
usually- ao  deaf,  heard  every  word  with  a  pain- 
ful and  startling  distinctness.  She  had  thought 
that  something  yeiy  grievoua  waa  the  matter 
from  the  moment  of  Harry's  arrival,  but  euch 
a  grief  aa  this  she  had  never  even  oootem* 
plated;  and  forbidden  by  her  master  from 
giving  vent  to  her  ▼exatton  before  him*  and 
unable  to  get  at  the  beloved  objects  of  her  tor* 
row,  the  dear  pictures,  she  sat  down  on  the 
ground  by  the  looked  dooff  and  aolaeed  be^ 
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self  by  a  hearty  cry«  of  which  the  tendeocy 
was  80  eomposinff  that  she  went  to  bed  and 
slept  nearly  as  w^l  as  usaal. 

Very  dinerent  was  her  roaster^s  case.  Men 
have  so  many  advantages  over  women,  that 
they  need  not  grudge  them  the  unspeakable 
conafort  of  crying;  although  in  many  in- 
stances, and  especially  in  this,  it  makes  all 
the  dilTerence  between  a  good  night  and  a  bad 
one.  Mark  never  closed  bis  eyes.  His  wak- 
ing thoughts,  however,  were  not  all  unplea- 
sant, lie  thought  of  Maria  and  the  children, 
and  of  Harry*s  generous  reluctance  to  deprive 
him  of  bis  treasures -— and  so  long  as  he 
thought  of  that,  he  was  happy.  And  then  he 
thought  of  Louis  Duval,— now  well  he  de- 
served these  pictures,  and  how  much  he  would 
value  them ;  for  Mark  had  been  amongst 
Louisas  earliest  patrons  and  kindest  friends, 
and  would  undoubtedly  have  served  Henry 
Warner,  had  he  not  been  abroad  during  the 
few  months  that  he  spent  at  Bel  ford.  And 
then  too  be  thought  of  Hester,  and  of  her 
resemblance  to  the  girl  with  the  music-book. 
But  then  unluckily  that  recollection  brought 
▼ividly  before  him  the  Guercino  itself,— and 
bow  he  could  live  without  that  picture  he 
could  not  tell!  And  then  the  night  seemed 
endless. 

At  length  morning  dawned.  But  no  sound 
was  heard  of  cart  or  wagon,  or  messenger 
from  the  Nunnery,  though  he  had  implored 
Louis  to  send  by  daybreak.  Five  o  clock 
struck,  and  six,  and  seven, — and  no  one  bad 
arrived.  At  last,  a  little  before  eight,  a  sin- 
gle knock  was  beard  at  the  door,  but  no  cart, 
— a  single  knock ;  and,  after  a  moment's  par- 
ley, the  knocker  went  away,  and  the  postman 
arrived,  and,  too  impatient  towait  longer,  the  old 
gf.ntleman  rang  the  bell  for  his  housekeeper. 

Martha  arrived,  bringing  two  letters.  One, 
a  heavy  packet,  had  been  left  by  a  servant ; 
the  other  had  arrived  by  the  post.  As  our 
friend  Mark  opened  the  first,  a  key  dropped 
oaU     The  contents  were  as  follows : 

"  The  Nunnery^  Jlpril  l%th. 
**Mt  osar  Sir, 

*'As  you  had  your  way  yesterday,  when 
you  forbade  me  to  say  anything  more  than  yes 
or  no,  you  must  allow  me  to  have  mine  to-day, 
I  return  the  key,  with  an  earnest  entreaty  that 
you  will  condescend  to  be  the  guardian  of  that 
and  of  the  pictures.  Long,  very  long,  may' 
you  continue  so !  Hester  says  that  she  should 
never  see  those  pictures  with  comfort  any- 
where but  in  their  own  gallery,  the  dear  back 
parlour;  and  you  know  that  Hester  always 
has  her  own  way  with  everybody. 

*^  From  the  little  that  you  would  suflfer  Mr. 
H.Bridgman  to  say  yesterday,  both  Mr.  Carl- 
ton and  myself  are  inclined  to  consider  this 
money  as  a  loan,  to  be  returned  at  his  conve- 
nience; and  our  chief  fear  is  lest  he  should 
hurry  himself  in  the  repayment. 
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'*  Should  it,  however,  prove  otherwise,  just 
remember  how  verv  kind  yon  were  to  me,  a 
poor  and  obscure  boy,  at  a  time  when  your 
money,  your  encouragement,  your  good  word, 
and,  above  all,  your  permission  to  copy  the 
Guercino,  were  favours  far  greater  than  I  ever 
can  return.  Recollect  tliat  I  owe  to  the  study 
of  the  girl  with  the  mn sic-book  that  notice 
from  Mr.  Carlton  which  led  to  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Hester. 

^*'  After  this,  you  must  -allow,  that  eyen  if 
this  sum  were  never  repaid,  the  balance  of 
obligation  must  still  be  on  my  side,— and  that 
I  must  always  remain 

'*  Your  grateful  friend  and  servant, 

'*  Louis  Duval." 

"With  a  trembling  hand  the  old  man  opened 
the  other  letter.  He  had  some  trouble  m  de- 
ciphering Louisas,  perhaps  because  he  had 
been  obliged  to  wipe  his  spectacles  so  often ; 
and  this  epistle,  although  shorter  and  written 
in  a  bold  mercantile  hand,  proved  more  diffi- 
cult still.    Thus  it  ran : 

*' London^  Apninih. 
"My  dear  Uncle, 

"On  my  return  to  town,  I  found  that  remit- 
tances had  arrived  from  Hamburg  and  St. 
Petersburgh ;  that  the  good  ship  Amphion  was 
safe  in  port,  and  that  the  Flycatcher  had  been 
spoken  with  and  was  within  two  days*  sail;*— 
in  short,  that  all  was  right  in  all  quarters ; 
and  that  Maria,  until  I  told  her  the  story,  had 
not  even  suspected  my  embarrassments.  Im- 
agine our  intense  thankfulness  to  you  and  to 
Heaven  !  I  have  returned  the  check  to  Mr. 
Duval.  The  obligation  I  do  not  even  wish  to 
cancel ;  for  to  be  grateful  to  such  a  person  is 
a  most  pleasurable  feeling.  I  am  quite  sure, 
from  the  yery  few  words  that  you  would  suf- 
fer any  one  to  speak  yesterday,  that  he  consi- 
ders the  aflfair  as  a  loan,  and  that  the  dear 
pictures  are  still  in  the  dear  back  parlour.  I 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  Amphion  was  to 
touch  at  Cadiz  for  two  more  paintings,  a  Ve- 
lasquez and  a  Murillo ;  for  which,  if  you  can- 
not find  room,  Mr.  Duval  must. 

"  Once  again,  accept  my  most  fervent  thanks, 
and  believe  me  ever 

"  Your  obliged  and  affectionate 
"  Kinsman  and  friend, 

"  H.  Bridgman.'* 

The  gentle  reader  must  imagine,  for  I  can- 
not describe,  the  feelings  of  the  good  old  man 
on  the  perusal  of  these  letters,  and  the  agi* 
tated  delight  wiUi  which,  after  he  and  Martha 
had  contrived  to  open  the  door,  (for,  somehow 
or  other,  their  hands  shook  so  that  they  could 
hardly  turn  the  key  in  the  lock,)  they  both 
surveyed  the  rescued  treasures.  Also,  he 
must  settle  to  his  fancy  the  long-disputed 
point  (for  it  has  been  a  contest  of  no  small 
duration,  and  is  hardly  finished  yet,}  of  the 
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ultimate  destination  of  the  Velasquez  and  the 
Murillo, — whether  both  went  to  the  Nunnery 
as  Mark  Brid groan  proposed,  or  both  to  Mill 
Lane  as  Louis  Duval  desired ;  or  whether 
Hester^s  reconciling  clause  were  agreed  to, 
and  the  merchant's  grateful  present  divided 
between  the  parties.  For  my  part,  if  I  were 
inclined  to  bet  upon  the  occasion,  I  should 
lay  a  considerable  wa^r  that  the  lady  had 
her  way.  But,  as  I  said  before,  the  courteous 
reader  must  settle  the  matter  as  seems  to  him 
best. 


Nate.— They  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Reading  will  recognize,  in  the  splendid  paintings  that 
I  have  attempted  to  deecribe,  tw-o  of  the  chief  oma- 
roents  of  Mr.  Anderdon's  beautiful  and  select  oolleo- 
Cion  at  Farley  f  {ill.  It  may  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
Salvator  to  say,  that  it  was  that  picture  (originally 
purchased  bv  the  very  tasteful  and  liberal  posseflsor 
from  the  gallery  of  the  King  of  Naples)  which  con- 
verted our  own  great  painter  Wilkie  from  bis  origin- 
ally brilliant  and  sparkling  style  to  his  present  chaster 
and  severer  manner.  He  used  to  visit  Mr.  Anderdon 
and  his  pictures  every  morning  at  Rome,  where  the 
picture  and  its  accomplished  proprietor  remained 
some  time,  and  from  intense  admiration  of  its  bold- 
ness and  breadth,  resolved  lo  abandon  bis  own  glit- 
tering effects,  and  to  revert,  as  all  the  world  knows 
how  finely  he  has  done,  to  the  utmost  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  art.  There  are  who  complain  of  this 
change  of  style ;  but,  for  ray  part,  I  think  that  he  has 
done  well,  if  only  to  prove  that  there  is  no  mode  of 
the  pencil  in  which  he  does  not  excel. 

An  interesting  anecdote  also  belongs  to  the  Guer- 
cinow  It  was  purchased  from  the  collection  at  the 
Coloniui  Palace ;  and  Mr.  Anderdon  says  that  from 
the  moment  he  became  the  owner  of  that  picture  the 
old  servants  seemed  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
him,  as  if  the  possession  of  the  David  bad  been  the 
charter  under  which  they  served. 

I  oould  talk  for  ever  of  this  exauistte  collection, 
unique  in  the  admirable  taste  moral  as  well  as  picio* 
rial  with  which  it  bos  been  selected,  full  of  the  best 
works  of  the  best  masters*  and  rich  in  those  paintings 
of  which  everybody  has  beard,  and  whicn  to  see 
forms  an  epoch  in  one's  life. 

There,  for  instance,  is  almost  the  only  serious  work 
of  Teniers — an  exquisitely  pointed  landscape,  with 
three  figures  from  the  New  Testament,  (for  although 
the  gloiy  round  the  head  indicates  the  Christ,  the 
subject,  I  believe,  is  not  exRCtiy  ascertained,)  and  with 
no  sign  of  Tenieni,  except  what  he  could  not  help, 
the  trace  of  a  Dutch-like  country  festival  in  the  back- 
ground. There  is  the  famous  Coral  Fishery  on  the 
coaat  of  Africa,  by  Salvator  Rosa;  a  sea-view  breath- 
ing heat — the  very  water  seems  ready  to  boil.  And 
there  that  Holy  Family  by  .Andrea  del  Sarto,  of  which 
so  pretty  a  story  is  currently  told.  The  artist,  it  is 
said,  went  out  one  day,  leaving  this  picture  unfinish- 
ed upon  the  easel;  and  Raphael  happening  to  call, 
painted  in  the  head  of  the  Madonna  by  way  of  visit- 
ing-card. That  the  head  of  the  Virgin  is  by  Raphael, 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  ft  has  the  grace, 
the  sweetness,  the  oomposure,  the  light  stealing  from 
under  the  eyelids,  the  brow  of  thought,  the  look  of 
love,  wbidi  ne,  and  be  only,  was  used  to  give  to  the 
Virgin  Mother. 

But  the  glory  of  this  collection — (he  gem  amongst 

{[ems,  IS  a  copy  from  Andrea  Sacchi,  by  its  kind  and 
iband  owners  most  kind  and  most  richly-gitled  wife. 
It  is  a  Sl  Bruno,  a  head  purely  intellectual,  of  which 
the  charm  is  that,  which  generally  vanishes  from  all 
copies  of  great  pictures — ^the  singular  and  beautiful 
expresswn.     A   friend   of  mine  walking   through 


the  rooms  said  veiy  happily,  that  next  to  be^  th« 
paintress  of  the  St.  Bruno,  she  would  w»«h  to  b»  tfM* 
possessor  of  the  David.  The  purchaser  of  the  onrmai 
wished  to  exchange  it  for  the  copy :  atxS  the  Duir 
de  Bern,  no  mean  judge,  died  in  the  penuaaitm  \hst 
no  woman  ever  did  or  could  paint  such  a  (MCKirr,  and 
that  it  was  an  original  by  Carlo  Doice. 

Mrs.  Anderdon,  whom  1  have  the  hoMwr  ard 
pleasure  of  counting  amoof^t  my  fn€>nde.  will  rhide 
me  for  putting  her  oaroe  into  a  book.  But  nobudy 
else  will ;  and  in  good  truth  she  must  fbrigive  mc.  fur 
the  temptation  was  too  great  to  be  withstood.  If  she 
does  not  like  to  be  utlked  almut,  stio  should  not  paint 
so  well :  the  eflect  is  the  natural  conseqacsoe  of  the 
cause. 


ROSAMOND:  ■ 

A  STORY  OP  THE  PLAQUE.  I 

Iir  tha  rei^n  of  Charles  the  Second^that 
reign  over  which  the  dissolnte  levity  of  th*> 
monarch  and  hts  court,  and  the  witty  pagv^s  oi' 
Count  Anthony  Hamilton,  have  shed  a  false 
and  delasive  glare,  whieh  ia  eometimes  mis^ 
taken  for  gaiety,  but  in  whieh  the  people^  ba- 
rassrd  by  perpetual  treasons,  or  rumours  of 
treasons,  and  visited    by  such    tremendoos 
calamities  as  the  Fire  and  Plague,  eeem  to 
have  been  anything  rather  than  eay ; — in  that 
troubled  and  distant  reign,  Beuord  was,  as , 
now,  a  place  of  considerable  size  and  import- . 
ance;   probably,  when  considered  relatively 
with  the  size  of  other  towns  and  the  gener^  > 
population  of  the  kingdom,  of  at  moch  oon- 
sequence  as  at  the  present  time. 

True  it  is,  that,  in  common  with  other  wor- 
shipful things,  the  town  **  had  suffered  losses.** 
The  demolition  of  the  abbey  had  been  «  blow 
which  a  charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
even  the  high  honour  of  bearing  her  royal 
effigy  in  the  midst  of  four  other  maidetn  feces 
for  the  borough  arms,  had  hardly  repaired; 
whilst  the  munificent  patronage  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  public  schools 
and  charities  of  the  place,  scarcely  made 
amends  for  the  plunder  of  the  corporation 
chest,— -a  measure  resorted  to  on  some  fnrcH 
lous  pretext  in  the  preceding  reign,  amon||st 
many  similar  ways  and  means  of  King  Jamie. 
But  the  grand  evil  of  all  was,  that  Belford  i 
happened  to  be  so  near  the  site  of  many  of  j 
the  battles  and  sieges  of  the  Civil  War*  that  | 
the  inhabitants  had  an  undesired  opportunity  ' 
of  judging  with  great  nicety  which  or  the  two 
contending  parties  did  roost  harm  in  friendly 
quarters,  and  whether  the  reprobate  caraliera 
of  the  royal  army,  or  the  godly  troopen  of 
the  parliamentary  forces,  were  the  more  op* 
pressive  and  mischievous  inmates  of  a  peace- 
ful town.  Even  the  wise  rule  of  CrocaweU, 
excellent  as  regarded  the  restoration  of  pros- 
perity within  the  realm,  went  bat  t  little  waj 
in  compensating  for  the  long  years  of  tntmotl 
and  disaster  througb  whien  it  had  been  ob- 
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tainf^ ;  and  although  warned  by  the  fines  and 
penalties  levied  on  the  corporation  bv  James 
the  First  of  ^*  happy  memory,"  and  aware 
that  his  i^randson  had,  with  somewhat  dimin- 
ished facilities  for  performing  the  operation, 
an  equal  taste  for  extracting  money  from  the 
pockets  of  the  lieges,  that  prudent  body  con- 
trived to  turn  so  readily  with  every  wind 
during  that  stormy  and  changeable  reign,  that 
even  Archbishop  Laud*s  star-chamber  itself 
mast  have  pronounced  their  loyalty  as  unim- 
peachable as  that  of  the  docile  and  ductile 
Vicar  of  Bray,  yet,  such  had  been  the  effect 
of  those  different  drawbacks,  of  the  royal 
mulcts  and  fines  and  penalties,  and  of  the  ex- 
actions of  the  soldiery,  in  the  Civil  War,  that 
the  good  town  of  Belford  was  hardly  so  opu- 
lent as  its  importance  as  a  county  town  and 
its  situation  on  the  great  river  might  seem  to 
indicate,  and  by  no  means  so  gay  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  its  vicinity  to  Lon- 
don and  Oxford,  and  the  royal  residences  of 
Hampton  and  Windsor. 

^*A  dull,  dreary,  gloomy,  ugly  place  as 
ever  poor  maiden  was  mewed  up  in  r*  it  was 
pronounced  by  the  fair  Rosamond  Norton,  the 
ward  and  kinswoman  of  old  Anthony  Shawe, 
apothecary  and  herbalist,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Golden  Mortar,  on  the  south  end  of  the  High 
Bridge, — *^  the  dullest,  dreariest,  gloomiest, 
ugliest  place  that  ever  was  built  by  hands ! 
She  was  sure,*'  she  said,  **  that  there  was  not 
such  a  melancholy,  moping  town  in  all  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  people  in  it— the  few  folk  that 
there  were— looked  sickly  and  pining,  like  the 
great  orange-tree  in  a  little  pot  in  Master 
Shawe's  green-house,  or  fretful  and  discon- 
tented like  her  own  lark  in  his  wired  cage. 
Master  Anthony  was  very  kind  to  her — that 
she  needs  must  say;  but  Belford  and  the  Gold- 
en Mortar  was  a  dreary  dwelling-place  for  a 
young  gentlewoman  !*' 

And  yet  was  Belford  in  those  days  a  pretty 
place-^prettier,  perhaps,  than  now— with  its 
old-fashioned  picturesoue  streets,  mingled  with 
trees  and  gardens  radiating  from  the  ample 
market-place;  its  beautiful  churches;  the 
Forbury,  with  its  open  lawn  and  mall-like 
walk ;  the  suburban  clusters  of  rural  dwell- 
ing in  the  outskirts  of  the  town ;  and  the 
bright  clear  river  running  through  its  centre 
like  a  waving  line  of  light:  a  pretty  place 
must  Belford  have  been  in  those  days !  And 
a  prettier  dwelling*  than  the  Golden  Mortar 
could  hardly  have  been  found  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  town  or  of  the  county. 

The  ontward  appearance  of  the  house,  as 
seen  from  the  street,  was  indeed  sufficiently 
unpromising.  Ii  was  an  irregular,  low-brow- 
ed tenement,  separated  from  the  river  by  two 
or  three  warehouses  and  granaries;  and  the 
ahoD,  a  couple  of  steps  lower  than  the  street, 
80  that  the  descent  into  it  had  somewhat  the 
effect  of  walking  down  into  a  cellari  was,  al- 
though sufficiently  spaciooStdark  and  gloomy. 


The  shelves,  too,  filled  with  bundles  of  dried 
camomile,  saxifrage,  pellitory,  vervain,  cole- 
mint,  and  a  thousand  other  such  herbs  (vide 
our  friend  Nicholas  Culpeper\  with  boxes 
of  costly  spices,  rare  gums,  ana  mineral  pow- 
dere,  and  bottles  filledwith  such  oils  and  dis- 
tilled waters  as  formed  the  fashionable  medi- 
cines of  the  time, — had  a  certain  dingy  and 
ominous  appearance,  much  increased  by  divers 
stuffed  curiosities  from  foreign  parts,  amongst 
which  an  alligator  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
was  the  most  conspicuous,  and  sundry  glass 
jare,  containing  pickled  reptiles  and  insects 
of  various  sorts,  snakes,  lizards,  toads,  spi- 
ders, and  locusts;  whilst  a  dusky,  smolcy 
laboratory,  into  which  the  shop  opened,  fitted 
up  with  stills,  retorts,  alembics,  furnaces,  and 
all  the  chemical  apparatus  of  the  day,  added 
to  the  gloominess  and  discomfort  of  the  gene- 
ral impression. 

But,  in  one  comer  of  that  unpleasant-look- 
ina  shop,  fenced  from  general  observation  by 
a  brown  stuff  curtain,  was  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  into  apartments,  not  large  indeed,  but  so 
light,  so  airy,  so  pleasant,  so  comfortable,  that 
the  transition  from  one  side  of  the  house  to 
the  other  was  like  passing  from  night  into  day. 
These  were  the  apartments  of  Rosamond. 
They  opened  too  into  a  large  garden,  em- 
bracing the  whole  space  behind  the  granaries 
and  warehouses  that  led  to  the  river-side,  and 
extending  back  until  stopped  by  wharfs  for 
coals  and  timber,  too  valuable  to  be  purchased  : 
— for  his  garden  was  Anthony  Shawe's  de- 
light ;  who,  a  botanist  and  a  traveller,  a  friend 
of  Evelyn's  and  a  zealous  cultivator  of  foreign 
plants,  had  filled  the  whole  plot  of  ground 
with  rare  herbs  and  choice  flowera,  and  had 
even  attained  to  the  luxury  of  a  cold,  damp, 
dark  house  for  greens,  where  certain  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  myrtles,  laurustinuses,  and 
phillyreas  languished  through  the  winter,  and 
were  held  for  miracles  of  bounty  and  profusion, 
if  in  some  unusually  fine  summer  they  had 
strength  enough  to  bear  blossoms  and  fruit. 
Ah  me !  what  would  Master  Anthony  Shawe 
and  his  worthy  friend  Master  Evelyn  say  if 
they  could  but  look  upon  the  pits,  the  stove- 
houses,  the  conservatories,  the  gardening- 
doings  of  these  horticultural  days !  I  question 
if  steam-boats  and  rail-roads  would  astonish 
them  half  so  much. 

Nevertheless,  that  garden,  in  spite  of  its 
cold  greenhouse,  was  in  its  less  pretending 
parts  a  place  of  exceeding  pleasantness, — 
rich  to  profusion  in  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
English  plants  and  shrubs,  pinks,  lilies, 
roses,  jessamine,  and  fragrant  in  the  aromatic 
herbs  of  all  countries,  which,  together  with 
the  roots  and  leaves  of  flowers,  formed  so 
large  a  part  of  the  materia  roedica  of  the  time. 
So  exceedingly  pleasant  was  that  garden,  kept 
by  constant  watering  in  a  state  of  delicious 
and  dewy  freshness  that  might  vie  with  an 
April  meadow,  that  I  could  almost  sympathize 
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with  Andiony  Shawe,  and  wonder  what  Rosa- 
mond could  wish  for  more. 

Her  little  sittiag-room  was  nearly  as  de- 
lightful as  the  flowery  territory  into  which  it 
led  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps  from  a  small  ter- 
race with  a  stone  balnstrade,  that  ran  along 
the  back  of  the  house.  Master  Anthony's 
rulinj?  taste  predominated  even  in  the  fittmg 
up  of  this  maiden's  bower :  the  Flemish  hang- 
ings were  gorgeous,  with  hollyhocks,  tulips, 
poppies,  peonies,  and  other  showy  blossoms ; 
a  beautifully-finished  flower-piece,  by  the  old 
artist  Colantonio  del  Fiore,  which  Anthony 
had  himself  brought  from  Naples,  hung  on  one 
side  of  the  room ;  a  silver  vessel  for  perfumes, 
adorned  with  an  exquisitely-wrought  device  of 
vine-leaves  with  their  tendrils,  and  ivies  with 
their  buds,  in  the  matchless  chasing  of  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  stood  on  a  marble  slab  beneath 
the  mirror ;  and  around  that  Venetian  mirror 
was  a  recent  acquisition,  a  work  of  art  more 
precious  and  more  beautiful  than  all — a  gar- 
land of  roses  and  honeysuckles,  of  anemones 
and  water-lilies,  of  the  loose  pendent  laburnum 
and  the  close  clustering  hyacinth,  in  the  un- 
rivalled carving  of  Gibbon;  a  garland,  whose 
light  and  wreathy  grace,  whose  depth  and 
richness  of  execution,  and  incomparable  truth 
of  delineation,  both  in  the  foliage  and  the 
blossoms,  seemed  to  want  nothing  but  colour 
to  vie  with  Nature  herself.  Persian  carpets, 
gay  with  the  gorgeous  vegetation  of  the  East, 
covered  the  floor,  and  the  low  stool  on  which 
she  was  accustomed  to  sit ;  the  high-backed 
ebony  chair,  sacred  to  Master  Anthony,  boast* 
ed  its  bunch  of  embroidered  carnations  on  the 
cushion ;  the  vases  that  crowned  the  balustrade 
were  filled  with  aloes  and  other  foreign  plants ; 
jessamines  and  musk-roses  were  trained  around 
the  casement.  All  was  gay  and  smiling, 
bright  to  the  eye  and  sweet  to  the  scent;  yet 
still  the  ungrateful  Rosamond  pronounced  Bel- 
ford  to  be  the  dullest,  dreariest,  gloomiest  town 
that  was  ever  built  by  hands,  and  the  Golden 
Mortar  the  saddest  and  dreariest  abode  where- 
in ever  younor  maiden  was  condemned  to  so- 
jonrn:  and  if  any  one  of  the  few  neighbours 
and  companions  who  were  admitted  to  con- 
verse with  the  young  beauty  ventured,  by  way 
of  consolation,  to  advert  to  the  ornaments  of 
her  chamber — ornaments  so  unusual  in  that 
rank  and  age,  that  their  possession  excited 
something  of  envy  mingled  with  wonder, — 
the  perverse  damsel  would  point  to  her  im- 
prisoned lark,  chafing  its  feathers  and  beating 
its  speckled  breast  against  the  bars  of  its  ca^e, 
and  ask  whether  the  poor  bird  were  happier 
for  the  bars  being  gilded  t 

Rosamond  Norton  was  very  distantly  related 
to  her  kind  guardian.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  one  whom,  thirty  years  before  (the  date  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking  is  1662),  he  had 
loved  with  a  fondness,  an  ardour,  an  intensity, 
a  constancy,  that  deserved  a  better  return  : — 
the  object  of  his  passion,  a  light  and  laughing 


beauty,  had  preferred  ft  gay  and  gallaat 
alier  to  her  grave  and  studious  and  sofne- 
what  puritanical  cousin ;  bad  married  Reginald 
Norton,  then  an  oflicer  in  the  king's  aeifiee ; 
had  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  royttl  itniil  j ; 
and  had  led  a  roving  and  desultory  life,  •ome>- 
times  in  great  indigence,  sometimes  io  brief 
piety,  as  remittances  from  her  famflj  in  En^ 
land  arrived  or  failed,  until,  on  the  death  of 
her  husband,  she  returned  to  take  poasessioo, 
by  the  clemency  of  the  Lord  Protector,  of  her 
paternal  estate  near  Belford,  bringing  with  her 
our  friend  Rosamond,  her  only  surriviag 
daughter ;  whom,  on  her  death  aboat « tw»lTe- 
month  after  the  Restoration,  she  beqtiesthed 
to  the  care  and  guardianship  of  her  true  friend 
and  loving  kinsman  Anthony  Shawe. 

Anthony,  on  his  part,  had  felt  the  hillaetiee 
of  his  early  disappointment  throughout  his 
apparently  calm  ana  prosperous  destiny.  For 
some  few  years  after  Mrs.  Norton's  mairiage, 
he  had  travelled  to  Italy  and  the  Levant— > 
countries  interesting  in  everr  respect  to  a  set- 
entifio  and  inquiring  mind,  and  espeetnlly 
gratifying  to  his  researches  in  medicine  snd 
botany;  and  on  his  return  he  had  estnhlished 
himself  in  his  native  town  of  Belford,  pursu- 
ing, partly  for  profit  and  ]>artly  from  an  nonesl 
desire  to  be  of  some  service  in  his  generation, 
the  mingled  vocation  of  herbalist,  apothecary, 
and  physician.  Sick  or  poor  might  always 
command  his  readiest  service^-the  poor  per- 
haps rather  more  certainly  than  the  rich ;  and 
his  skill,  his  kindness,  and  his  almost  unlhn* 
ited  charity  rendered  him  universally  respected 
and  beloved. 

Master  Anthony  had,  however,  his  peeu- 
liarities.  In  religion  he  was  a  puritan;  in 
politics,  a  roundhead:  and  aUnough  his 
peaceful  pursuits  and  quiet  demeanour,  as 
well  as  the  general  {^ood-will  of  his  neigh- 
bours, had  protected  him  from  any  moYestatma 
in  the  change  of  government  that  followed 
quickly  on  the  death  of  Cromwell,  yet  his 
own  strong  prejudices,  which  the  license  ctf 
Charles's  conduct  contributed  hourly  to  sng- 
ment,  the  rigid  austerity  of  his  notions,  snd 
the  solemn  gravity  of  his  deportment,  rendered 
him,  however  kind  and  indulgent,  no  very  ao* 
ceptable  guardian  to  a  young  and  lovely  wo» 
man,  brought  up  in  the  contrary  extremes  of 
a  romantic  loyalty — a  bigoted  attachment  to 
the  forms  and  tenets  of  the  high  church,  an 
unrestrained  habit  of  personal  liberty,  and  a 
love  of  variety  and  of  innocent  aonuseaeat 
natural  to  a  lively  and  high-epirited  ffirl. 

Grateful,  affectionate,  and  amiable  in  her 
disposition,  with  a  warm  heart  and  a  pliant 
temper,  it  is  however  more  than  probable  that 
Rosamond  Norton  would  soon  nave  leet,  in 
the  aiTectionate  cares  of  her  guardian,  her  pet* 
tish  resentment  at  the  unwonted  restraints  and 
wearisome  monotony  of  her  too  tranquil  abode, 
and  would  have  taken  root  in  her  new  hahita* 

tion  in  little  more  time  than  it  takes  to  settle ' 
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«  transplanted  flower,  had  not  a  far  deeper 
and  more  powerful  mottre  of  diaaoion  existed 
between  them. 

Whilst  wandering  with  her  parents  from 
city  to  bity  abroad,  she  had  become  acquainted 
Virith  a  lad  a  few  years  older  than  herself— a 
relation  of  Rochester's,  in  the  service  of  the 
king,-"«nd  an  attachment  warm,  fervent,  and 
iodisaoluble  had  ensued  between  the  young 
exiles.  When  again  for  a  short  time  in  Lon- 
don with  her  mother,  after  the  Restoration, 
the  faithful  lovers  had  met,  and  had  renewed 
their  engagement*  Mrs.  Norton,  although 
not  opposing  the  union,  had  desired  some 
delay,  and  had  died  suddenly  during  the  in- 
terval, leaving  poor  Rosamond  in  the  guar- 
dianship of  one  who,  of  all  men  alive,  was 
moat  certain  to  oppose  the  marriage.  A 
courtier !  a  placeman  !  a  kinsman  of  Kochee- 
ter  !  -^  a  favourite  of  Charles  !  Master  An- 
thony would  have  thought  present  death  a 
more  hopeful  destiny  !  That  the  young  man 
was,  in  a  position  replete  with  dan^r  and 
temptation,  of  unimpeachable  morahty  and 
nnexeeptionable  conduct,—- that  he  was  as 
prudent  as  he  was  liberal,  as  good  as  he  was 
gay,— ^nattered  little ;  he  would  not  have  be- 
lieved  her  assertions,, although  an  angel  had 
come  from  heaven  to  attest  their  truth.  The 
first  act  of  his  authority  as  guardian  was  to 
forbid  her  holding  any  communication  with 
her  lover ;  and  poor  Rosamond's  bitter  decla- 
mation on  the  dullness  and  ugliness  of  Belford 
and  the  Golden  Mortar  might  all  be  construed 
into  one  simple  meaning, — that  Belford  was 
a  place  where  Richard  "l^son  was  not. 

We  have  it  however  upon  high  authority, 
that  through  whatever  obstacles  may  oppose 
themselves,  Love  will  find  out  the  way ;  and 
it  is  not  wondered  that,  a  few  evenings  after 
the  commencement  of  our  story,  Richard 
Tyson,  young  and  active,  should  have  rowed 
his  little  boat  up  the  river-^have  moored  it  in 
a  small  ereek  belonging  to  the  wharf  of  which 
we  have  made  mention,  at  the  end  of  Master 
Anthony's  garden — have  climbed  by  the  aid 
of  a  pile  of  timber  to  the  top  of  the  wall — 
have  leaped  down  on  a  sloping  bank  of  turf, 
which  rendered  the  descent  safe  and  easy — 
and  finally  have  hidden  himself  in  a  thicket 
of  roses  and  honeysuckles,  then  in  full  bloom, 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  lady  of  his  heart. 
It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  the  latter  end  of 
Mar,  glowing,  dewy,  and  fragrant  as  ever  the 
nightingale  selected  for  the  wooing  of  the 
rose;  and  before  the  light  had  pal^  in  the 
west,  or  the  evening  star  glittered  in  the  water, 
Richard's  heart  beat  high  within  him  at  the 
sound  of  a  light  footstep  and  the  rustling  of  a 
ail  ken  robe.  She  was  alone—- he  was  sure  of 
that — and  he  began  to  sing  in  a  subdued  tone 
a  few  words  01  a  cavalier  song  which  had 
been  the  signal  of  their  meetings  long  ago, 
when,  little  more  than  boy  and  girl,  the  affec- 
tion to  which  they  hardly  dared  to  give  a 


name  had  grown  up  between  them  in  a  foreign 
land.  He  sang  a  few  woids  of  that  air  which 
had  been  his  summons  at  Brussels  and  the 
Hague,  and  in  a  moment  the  fair  Rosamond, 
in  the  flowing  dress  which  Lelv  has  so  often 
painted,  and  m  all  the  glow  of  her  animated 
beauty,  stood  panting  and  breathless  before 
him. 

What  need  to  detail  the  interview?  He 
pressed  for  an  instant  elopement — an  imme- 
diate union,  authorized  by  Rochester,  con- 
nived at  by  the  Kin?;  and  she  (such  is  the 
inconsistency  of  the  human  heart!)  clung  to 
the  guardian  whose  rule  she  had  thought  so 
arbitrary— the  home  she  had  called  so  dreary: 
'*  she  could  not  and  would  not  leave  Master 
Anthony;"  all  his  kindness,  his  patient  en- 
durance of  her  pettish nesB,  his  food  anticipa- 
tion of  her  wishes,  his  affectionate  admoni- 
tions, his  tender  cares,  rose  before  her  as  she 
thought  of  forsaking  him ;  the  good  old  man 
himself,  with  his  thin  and  care-bent  figure, 
his  sad-coloured  suit  so  accurately  neat,  and 
his  mild,  benevolent  countenance,  his  vene- 
rable white  head-*all  rose  before  her  as  she 
listened  to  the  solicitations  of  her  lover. 
*^She  could  not  leave  Master  Anthony !— she 
would  wait  till  she  was  of  age  !^' 

*'When  you  know,  Rosamond,  that  your 
too  careful  mother  fixed  five-and-twenty  as  the 
period  at  which  you  were  to  attain  your  ma- 
jority !  How  can  I  live  during  these  tedious 
years,  of  suspense  and  separation  1  Have  we 
not  already  been  too  long  parted  1  Come 
with  me,  sweetest !     Come,  I  beseech  you !" 

''Wait,  then,  till  the  good  old  man  con- 
sents 1" 

"  And  that  will  be  never !  Trifle  no  longer, 
dearest !" 

*'  I  cannot  leave  Master  Anthony !  I  cannot 
abandon  him  in  his  old  age !" 

And  yet  how  Richard  managed.  Love  only 
knows;  but  before  the  twilight  darkened  into 
night,  the  fair  Rosamond  was  seated  at  his 
side,  rowing  quickly  down  the  stream  in  his 
little  boat  to  the  lonely  fisherman's  hut,  about 
a  mile  from  Belford,  where  swift  horses  and 
a  trusty  servant  awaited  their  arrival;  and 
before  noon  the  next  day  the  young  couple 
were  married. 

The  power  of  the  court,  in  nothing  more 
unscrupulously  exercised  than  in  the  affairs 
of  wardships,  speedily  compelled  Master  An- 
thony to  place  Rosamond's  fortune  unreserv- 
edly in  the  hands  of  her  husband,  and  the 
excellent  conduct  of  the  young  man  on  an 
occasion  not  a  little  trying,  the  gratitude  with 
which  he  acknowledged  the  good  management 
of  her  offended  guardian,  and  begged  him  to 
dictate  his  own  terms  as  to  the  settlements 
that  should  be  made  upon  her,  and  to  name 
himself  the  proper  trustees — his  deep  personal 
respect,  and  earnest  entreaties  for  the  pardon 
and  reconciliation,  without  which  his  wife's 
happiness  would  be  incomplete,— were  such 
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as  misrht  have  mollified  a  harder  heart  than 
that  of  Master  Shawe.  That  he  continued 
obdurate,  arose  chiefly  from  the  excess  of  his 
past  fondness.  In  the  coarse  of  his  long  life 
ne  had  fondly  loved  two  persons,  and  two 
only — Rosamond  and  her  mother.  The  mar- 
riage of  the  first  had  fallen  like  a  blight  upon 
his  manhood,  had  withered  his  affections,  and 
palsied  his  energies  in  middle  age ;  and  now 
that  the  second  object  of  his  tenderness,  the 
charming  creature  whom,  for  her  own  sake 
and  for  the  remembrance  of  his  early  passion, 
he  had  loved  as  his  own  daughter — now  that 
she  had  forsaken  him,  he  was  conscious  of  a 
bitterness  of  feeling,  a  vexed  and  angry  grief, 
that  seemed  to  turn  his  blood  into  gall.  His 
mind  settled  down  into  a  stern  and  moody 
resentment,  to  which  forgiveness  seemed  im- 
possible. 

Rosamond  grieved  as  an  affectionate  and 
grateful  heart  does  grieve  over  the  anger  of 
her  venerable  guardian ;  and  she  griev^  the 
more  because  her  conscience  told  her  that  his 
displeasure,  however  excessive,  was  not  un- 
deserved. She  that  had  been  so  repining  and 
unthankful  whilst  the  object  of  cares  and  the 
inmate  of  his  mansion,  now  thought  of  the 
good  old  man  with  an  aching  gratitude,  a 
yearning  tenderness,  all  the  deeper  that  these 
feelings  were  wholly  unavailing.  It  was  like 
the  fond  relenting,  the  too-late  repentance  with 
which  we  so  often  han?  over  the  tomb  of  the 
dead,  remembering  all  weir  past  affection,  and 
feeling  how  little  we  deserved,  how  inade- 
quately we  acknowledged  it.  Stern  as  he  was, 
if  Master  Anthony  could  have  seen  into  Rosa- 
mond's bosom,  as  she  walked  on  a  summer 
evening  beneath  the  great  lime-trees  that  over- 
hung the  murmuring  Loddon,  as  it  glided  by 
her  own  garden  at  Burnham  Manor,  remind- 
ing her  01  the  bright  and  silvery  Kennet,  and 
of  the  perfumed  flower-garden  by  the  High 
Bridge,— could  he  at  such  a  moment  have  read 
her  inmost  thoughts,  have  penetrated  into  her 
most  hidden  feelings,  angry  as  he  was,  Master 
Shawe  would  have  forgiven  her. 

This  source  of  regret  was,  however,  the  sol- 
itary cloud,  the  single  shadow  that  passed 
over  her  happiness.  Richard  Tyson  proved 
exactly  the  husband  that  she  had  anticipated 
from  his  conduct  and  character  as  a  lover. 
Adversity  had  done  for  him  what  it  had  failed 
to  do  for  his  master,  and  had  prepared  him  to 
enjoy  his  present  blessings  with  thankfulness 
and  moderation.  Attached  to  the  court  by  ties 
which  it  was  impossible  to  break,  he  yet  re- 
sisted the  temptation  of  carrying  his  young  and 
beautiful  wife  into  an  atmosphere  of  so  much 
danger.  She  lived  at  her  own  paternal  seat 
of  Burnham  Manor,  and  he  spent  all  the  time 
that  he  could  spare  from  his  official  station  in 
that  pleasant  retirement — ^the  easy  distance 
of  Burnham  (which  lay  about  six  or  seven 
miles  east  of  Bel  ford)  from  London,  Wind- 
sor, and  Hampton  Court,  rendering  the  union 


of  his  public  duties  and  his  doinestie  plea* 
sures  comparatively  easy. 

So  three  years  glided  happily  away,  toh 
troubled  except  by  an  occasional  thooght  of 
her  poor  old  guardian,  whose  **good  white 
head,"    and    |}ale,    thoughtful    coanteoajice, 
would  often  rise  unbidden  to  her  memorj. 
Three  years  had  elapsed,  and  RosatQODd  wu 
now  the  careful  mother  of  two  children ;  the 
one  a  delicate  girl,  about  fourteen  months  oU ; 
the  other  a  bold,  sturdy  boy,  a  twelvecnootb  • 
older,  to  whom,  with  her  httsband*8  permiv , 
sion,  she  had  given  the  name  of  Anthooj. ' 
That  kind  husband  was  abroad  on  a  missioo 
of  considerable  delicacy,  though    of   little 
ostensible  importance,  at  one  of  the  Italiaa 
courts;  and  his  loving  wife  rejoiced  in  hb| 
absence— •rejoiced  even  in  the  prohabiliiy  of 
its  duration— >for  this  was  the  summer  of  16^ 
and  the  fearful  pestilence,  the  great  Plague  of 
London,  was  hovering  like  a  demon  over  the 
devoted  nation. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  attempt  a 
description  of  those  horrors,  familiar  to  every 
reader  through  the  minute  and  accurate  narra- 
tives of  Pepys  and  Evelyn,  and  the  graphic 
pictures  of  f)e  Foe.  In  the  depths  of  her 
tranouil  seclusion,  the  young  matron  hevd 
the  distant  rumours  of  that  tremendont  visita- 
tion on  the  devoted  city,  and  clasping  hn 
children  to  her  breast,  blessed  Henreo  that 
the^  were  safe  in  their  country  home,  and  that 
their  dear  father  was  far  away.  Had  he  been 
in  England— in  London— attending,  as  wi& 
the  duty  of  his  office,  about  the  person  of  the 
king,  how  could  the  poor  Rosamond  have  en- 
dured such  a  trial  1 

A  day  of  grievous  trial  did  arrive,  although 
of  a  different  nature.  The  panio-stnick  fugi- 
tives who  fled  from  the  city  in  hopes  of  shtiD- 
ning  the  disease,  brought  the  infection  with 
them  into  the  country;  and  it  was  soon  koown 
in  the  little  village  of  Burnham,  that  the 
plague  raged  in  Belford :  the  markets,  they 
said,  were  deserted ;  the  shops  were  closed'; 
visiters  and  watchmen  were  appointed;  the 
fatal  cross  was  affixed  against  the  infecteJ 
houses ;  and  the  only  sonnds  heard  in  those  i 
once  busy  streets,  were  the  tolHnff  of  the  bell 
b^  day,  and  the  rumbling  of  the  dead-cstt  by 
night.  London  itself  was  not  mors  griwoosly 
visited. 

^^And  Master  Anthony  V*  inooired  Ross- 
mood,  as  she  listened  with  breauilesn  hont>r 
to  this  fearful  intelligence — **  Master  Anthonv 
Shawe  1" 

The  answer  was  such  as  she  aslietpsttfd. 
In  that  deserted  town  Master  Anthony  was 
everywhere,  succouring  the  sick,  comfortinv 
the  afflicted,  relieving  the  poor;  he  alone 
walked  the  streets  of  that  stricken  city  as 
fearlessly  as  if  he  bore  a  ehamied  life* 

^'  Comforting  and  relieving  others^  and  him* 
self  deserted  and  alone  V^  exclaimed  Rosa- 
mond, bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears.    ^  God 
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bless  him!  God  preserve  him  !*' — "If  he 
should  die  without  lorg^viog  me !"  added  she, 
wringing  her  hands  with  all  the  bitterness  of 
a  g^ief  quickened  by  remorse-^**  If  he  should 
die  without  forgiving  me  !**  And  Rosamond 
wept  as  if  her  very  heart  would  break. 

better  hopes,  however,  soon  arose.  She 
knew  that  Master  Anthony,  singularly  skilful 
in  almost  all  disorders,  had,  when  in  the  Le- 
vant, made  a  particular  study  of  the  fearful 
pestilence  that  was  now  raging  about  him ; 
he  had  even  instructed  her  in  the  symptoms, 
the  preventives,  and  the  treatment  of  a  malady 
from  which,  in  those  days,  London  was  seldom 
entirely- free;  and  above  all,  she  knew  him  to 
have  a  confirmed  belief,  that  they  who  fear- 
lessly ministered  to  the  sick,  who  did  their 
duty  with  proper  caution,  but  without  dread, 
seldom  fell  victims  to  the  disorder.  Rosamond 
remembered  how  often  she  had  heard  him  say 
that  **a  godly  courai^e  was  the  best  preserva- 
tive l^  She  remembered  the  words,  and  the 
assured  yet  reverent  look  with  which  he  spake 
them,  and  she  wiped  away  her  tears  and  was 
comforted. 

In  the  peaceful  retirement  of  Burnham,  one 
of  the  small  secluded  villages  which  lie  along 
the  course  of  the  Loddon,  remote  from  great 
road8,»-a  pastoral  valley,  hidden  as  it  were 
amongst  its  own  rich  woodlands ;  in  this  calm 
seclusion  she  and  her  children  and  her  house- 
hold were  as  safe  as  if  the  pestilence  had 
never  visited  England.  All  her  anxieties 
turned,  therefore,  towards  Belford;  and  Reu- 
ben Spence,  an  old  and  faithful  servant,  who 
had  lived  with  her  mother  before  her  marriage, 
and  had  known  Master  Anthony  all  his  life, 
contrived  to  procure  her  daily  .tidings  of  his 
welfare. 

For  some  time  these  reports  were  sufficiently 
satisfactory:  he  was  still  seen  about  the  streets 
on  his  errands  of  mercy.  But  one  evening 
Reuben,  on  his  return  from  his  usual  inquiries, 
hesitated  to  appear  before  his  lady,  and,  when 
he  did  attend  her  repeated  summons,  wore  a 
face  of  such  dismay  that,  struck  with  a  sure 
presage  of  evil,  Rosamond  exclaimed  with 
desperate  calmness,  **  He  is  dead  !  I  can  bear 
it.    Tell  me  at  once.    He  is  dead  1" 

Reuben  hastened  to  assure  her  that  she  was 
mistaken — that  Master  Anthony  was  not  dead ; 
but  in  answer  to  her  eager  inquiries  he  was 
compelled  to  answer,  that  he  was  said  to  be 
smitten  with  the  disorder,  that  the  fatal  sign 
was  on  the  door,  and  that  there  were  rumours, 
for  tlie  truth  of  which  he  could  not  take  upon 
himself  to  vouch,  of  plunder  and  abandon- 
ment,— that  a  trusted  servant  was  said  to  have 
robbed  the  old  man  and  then  deserted  him,  and 
that  he  who  had  been  during  this  visitation 
the  ministering  an^el  of  the  town,  was  now 
left  to  die  neglected  and  alone. 

**  Alone ! — but  did  I  not  leave  him  1  Aban- 
doned!— did  not  I  abandon  himi  Gracious 
God  1  direct  me,  and  protect  those  poor  inno 


cents  1*^  cried  Rosamond,  clancing  on  her 
children ;  and  then  ordering  ncr  palfrey  to  be 
made  ready,  she  tore  herself  from  the  sleeping 
infants,  wrote  a  brief  letter  to  her  husband, 
and  silencing  by  an  unusual  exertion  of  au- 
thority the  affectionate  remonstrances  of  her 
household,  who  all  guessed  but  too  truly  the 
place  of  her  destination,  set  forth  on  the  road 
to  Belford,  accompanied  by  old  Reuben,  who 
in  vain  assured  her  that  she  was  riskinsf  her 
life  to  no  purpose,  for  that  (he  watchman 
would  let  no  one  enter  an  infected  house. 

"Alas!"  replied  Rosamond,  *'did  I  not 
leave  that  house  1  I  shall  find  no  difficulty  in 
entering." 

^  Accordingly  she  directed  her  course  through 
the  by-lanes  leading  to  the  old  ruins,  and  then, 
stopping  short  at  the  Abbey  Bridge,  dismissed 
her  faithful  attendant,  who  cried  like  a  child 
on  parting  from  his  fair  mistress,  and  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  river,  reached  the  well- 
known  timber-wharf,  and  scaling  with  some 
little  difficulty  the  wall  over  which  her  own 
Richard  had  assisted  her  so  fondly  upwards 
of  three  years  before,  found  herself  once  again 
in  Master  Anthony^s  pleasant  garden. 

What  a  desolation !  what  a  change !  It  was 
now  the  middle  of  September,  and  for  many 
weeks  the  over-grown  herbs  and  flowers  had 
been  left  ungathered,  unwatered,  untended,  un- 
cared  for;  so  that  all  looked  wild  and  withered, 
neglected  and  decayed.  The  foot  of  man  too 
had  been  there,  trampling  and  treading  down. 
The  genius  of  Destruction  seemed  hovering 
over  the  place.  All  around  the  house,  the  gar- 
den, the  river,  the  town,  was  as  silent  as  death ; 
the  only  sign  of  human  habitation  was  one 
glimmering  light  in  the  upper  window  of  a 
humble  dwelling  across  the  water,  where  some 
poor  wretch  lay,  perhaps  at  that  very  moment 
m  his  last  agonies.  Except  that  one  small 
taper,  all  was  dark  and  still ;  not  a  leaf  stir- 
red in  the  night-wind  ;  the  very  air  was  hush- 
ed and  heavy,  and  Nature  herself  seemed  at 
pause. 

Rosamond  lingered  a  moment  in  the  garden, 
awe-struck  with  the  desolation  of  the  scene. 
She  then  applied  herself  to  the  task  of  gather- 
ing such  aromatic  herbs  as  were  reckoned 
powerful  against  infection;  for  the  happy  wife, 
the  tender  mother,  knew  well  the  value  of  the 
life  that  she  risked.  Poor  old  Reuben,  her 
faithful  servant,  proved  that  he  also  was  con- 
scious how  precious  was  that  life.  Suspect- 
ing their  destination,  he  had  packed  in  a  little 
basket  such  perfumes  and  cordials,  and  fra- 
grant gums,  as  he  thought  most  likely  to  pre- 
serve his  fair  mistress  from  the  dreaded  mala- 
dy ;  and  when  reluctantly  obeying  her  com- 
mands, and  parting  from  her  at  the  Abbey 
Bridge,  he  had  put  the  basKet  into  her  almost 
unconscious  hand,  together  with  a  light  which 
he  had  procured  at  a  cottage  by  the  way-side. 

Touched  by  the  old  man^s  affectionate  care, 
which  while  gathering  the  herbs  she  had  first 
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discovered,  RoBamond  proceeded  up  the  steps 
to  her  own  old  chamber.  The  door  was  ajar, 
and  the  state  of  the  little  apartment,  its  opened 
drawers  and  plundered  ornaments,  told  too 
plainly  that  the  vagrue  account  which  by  some 
indirect  and  untraceable  channel  had  reached 
Reuben  was  actually  true:  that  the  trusted 
housekeeper  had  robbed  her  indulgent  master, 
incited,  it  may  be,  by  the  cupidity  of  that  try- 
ing hour,  when  every  bad  impulse  sprang  into 
action  under  the  universal  demoralization ;  that 
the  under-drudges  had  either  joined  her  in  the 
robbery,  or  had  fled  from  the  danger  of  con- 
tagion under  the  influence  of  a  base  and  self- 
ish fear;  and  that  her  venerable  guardian  was 
abandoned,  as  so  many  others  had  been,  to  the 
mercy  of  some  brutal  watchman,  whose  only 
care  was  to  examine  once  or  twice  a  day 
whether  the  wretch  whose  door  he  guarded 
were  still  alive,  and  to  report  his  death  to  the 
proper  authorities. 

All  this  passed  through  Rosamond's  mind 
with  a  loathing  abhorrence  of  the  vile  ingrati- 
tude which  had  left  him  who  had  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  pestilence  been  the  guardian  angel 
of  tbe  place,  to  perish  alone  ana  unsuccoured. 
** But  did  not  I  desert  him!*'  exclaimed  she 
aloud  in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart.  "  Did 
not  I  abandon  him! — I,  whom  he  loved  so 
well  !*'  And  immediately,  attracted  perhaps 
by  the  sound,  which  proved  that  some  person 
was  near  him,  a  feeble  voice  called  faintly 
for  "water.** 

With  nervous  haste  Rosamond  filled  a  jug 
and  hurried  to  the  small  chamber — Master 
Anthony's  own  chamber — from  whence  the 
voice  proceeded.  The  old  man  lay  on  the 
floor,  dressed  as  if  just  returned  from  walking, 
his  white  head  bare  and  his  face  nearly  hidden 
by  one  arm.  He  still  called  faintly  for  water, 
Md  drank  eagerly  of  the  liquid  as  she  raised 
that  venerable  head  and  held  the  jug  to  his 
lips ;  then,  exhausted  with  the  efibrt,  he  sank 
back  on  the  pillow  that  she  placed  for  him ; 
and  his  anxious  attendant  proceeded  to  exam- 
ine his  countenance,  and  to  seek  on  his  breast 
and  wrist  for  the  terrible  plague-spot,  the  fatal 
sign  of  the  disorder. 

No  such  sign  was  there.  Again  and  again 
did  Rosamond  gaze,  wiping  away  her  tears, 
«^look  searchingly  on  that  pale  benevolent 
face,  and  inspect  the  bosom  and  the  arm. 
Again  and  again  did  she  feel  the  feeble  pulse 
and  listen  to  the  faint  breathing ; — ^again  and 
again  did  she  wipe  away  her  tears  of  joy. 
It  was  exhaustion,  inanition,  fatigue,  weak- 
ness, age ;  it  was  even  sickness,  heavy  sick- 
ness,—but  not  the  sickness— not  the  plague. 

Oh,  how  Rosamond  wept  and  prayed,  and 
blessed  God  for  his  mercies  during  that  night's 
watching !  Her  venerable  patient  slept  calm- 
ly—slept as  if  he  knew  that  one  whom  he 
loved  was  bending  over  him;  and  even  in 
sleep  his  amendment  was  perceptible, — bis 
pal»e  was  stronger,  his  breath ng  more  free. 


and  a  gentle  dew  arose  on  his  pale  foi^ 
head. 

As  morning  dawned — ^that  dawning  whkh 
in  a  sick  room  is  often  so  very  sad,  but  wtiicb 
to  Rosamond  seemed  full  of  hope  and  life,— as 
morning  dawned,  the  ^ood  old  man  awoke 
and  called  again  for  drink.  Turning  aside  her 
face,  she  offered  him  a  reviving  cordial.  He 
took  it ;  and  as  he  gave  back  the  cup  to  ber 
trembling  hand,  he  knew  that  fair  and  dimpled 
hand,  and  the  grace  of  that  light  figure :  al- 
though her  face  was  concealed,  he  knew  her: 
— <*  Rosamond !    It  t>  my  Rosamond  !*' 

'*  Oh !  Master  Anthony ! — dear  Master  An- 
thony !  Blessings  on  you  for  that  kind  word ! 
It  is  your  own  Rosamond !  Forgive  her  I — for- 
give your  own  poor  child !" 

And  the  blessed  teaia  of  reconciliation  fell 
fast  from  the  eyes  of  both.  Never  had  Mas- 
ter Anthony  known  so  soft,  so  gentle,  so  ten- 
der a  mixture  of  affection  and  gratitude.  Never 
had  Rosamond,  in  all  the  joys  of  virtnoas  love, 
tasted  of  a  felicity  so  exquisite  and  so  pure. 

In  the  course  of"^  that  morning,  the  gooa  old 
Reuben,  following,  in  spite  of  her  probibitsoo, 
the  track  of  his  beloved  mistress,  made  his 
way  into  Master  Shawe's  dwelling,  accompe- 
nied  by  a  poor  widow  whose  son  had  been 
cured  by  his  skill,  and  who  came  to  offer  her 
services  as  his  attendant :  and  in  les9  than  a 
fortnight  the  whole  party,  well  and  happy, 
were  assembled  in  the  great  hall  of  Baroham 
Manor;  Master  Anthony  with  his  yoong 
namesake  on  his  knee,  and  Richard  IVson,  rft- 
turned  from  his  embassy,  dandling  ana  toesing 
the  lovely  little  girl,  whom  they  dl,  espectalfy 
her  venerable  guardian,  pronounced  to  be  the 
very  image  of  his  own  fair  Rosamond* 


OLD  DAVID  DYKES. 

Om  of  my  earliest  recollections  in  Beiford  > 
was  of  an  aged  and  miserable-looking  little' 
man,  yellow,  withered,  meagre  and  bent,  who 
was  known  by  every  boy  in  the  plaee  as  old 
David  Dykes,  and  had  been  popularly  distin- 
guished by  that  epithet  for  twenty  years  or 
more.    There  was  not  so  wretched  an  object 
in  the  town ;  and  his  abode  (for,  destitate  pan* 
per  as  he  seemed,  he  actually  had  a  habitation 
to  himself)  was  still  more  forlorn  and  deplore 
able  than  his  personal  sppearance.    The  hovel 
in  which  he  lived  was  the  smallest,  dirtiest, 
dingiest,  and  most  ruinous,  of  a  row  of  dirty,  | 
dingy,  ruinous  houses,  gradually  diminishing 
in  height  and  size,  and  running  down  the  cen-| 
tre  of  the  Butts,  which  at  one  end  was  divided ! 
into  two  nanow  streets  by  this  onsightly  and 
unseemly  wedge  of  tumble-down  maaomy. 
Old  David's  hut  consisted  of  nothing  more 
than  one  dark,  gloomy  little  room,  which 
served  him  for  a  shop ;  a  closet  still  smaller, 
behind ;  and  a  cock-loH,  to  which  he  ascended 
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by  a  ladiier,  and  in  no  part  of  which  could  he 
stand  upright^  in  the  roo£ 

The  shop  was  divided  into  two  eompart- 
menta ;  one  aide  being  devoted  to  a  paltry  col- 
lection of  aecond-hand  docks  and  watches, 
he  being  by  trade  a  watch makery— -and  the 
other  to  a  atill  more  beggarly  assortment  of 
old  nlothes,  in  the  purchase  and  disposal  of 
w^hich  he  was  particularly  skilful,  beating,  al- 
thoQgh  of  Christian  parentage,  all  the  Jews 
of  tiM  place  in  their  own  peculiar  art  of  buy- 
ing cheap  and  selling  dear.  The  manner  in 
which  he  would  cry  down  some  half-worn 
grown  or  faded  waistcoat,  oflfering  perhaps 
about  a  twentieth  of  its  value,  and  affecting 
the  most  scornful  indifference  as  to  the  bar- 
^in;  the  lynx-eye  with  which,  looking  up 
U) rough  his  iron-rimmed  spectacles  from  the 
clock-spring  that  he  was  engaged  in  cleaning, 
he  woold  watch  the  conflict  between  neces- 
sity and  indignation  in  the  mind  of  the  unfor- 
tunate vender;  and  then  again  the  viray  in 
which,  half-an-honr  afterwards,  he  would  ca- 
jole the  dune  with  a  shilling  into  buying  at 
five  hundred  per  cent,  profit  what  he  had  just 
purchased  of  the  dupe  without  one,-rmight 
have  read  a  lesson  in  the  science  of  bargain- 
making  to  all  Monmouth-fitreet. 

At  such  a  moment  there  was  «  self-satisfied 
chuckle  in  the  old  wrinkled  cheeks,  a  twinkle 
in  the  keen  grey  eyes  which  peered  up  through 
the  old  spectacles  and  the  shaggy  grey  eye- 
brows, and  a  clutch  of  delight  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  long,  lean,  trembling  fingers 
closed  over  the  money,  which  went  very  far 
to  counteract  the  impression  produced  by  his 
w^retched  appearance.  At  the  moment  of  a 
successful  deal,  when  he  had  gained  a  little 
dirty  pelf  by  cheating  to  right  and  left,  first 
the  miserable  seller,  then  the  simple  pur- 
chaser— at  such  a  moment  nobody  could  mis- 
take David  Dykes  for  an  object  of  charity. 
His  very  garments  (the  refuse  of  his  shop, 
which  even  his  ingenuity  could  not  coax  any 
one  else  into  purchasinfr)  assumed  an  air  of 
ragged  triumph;  and  his  old  wig,  the  only 
article  of  luxury— that  is  to  say,  the  only  un- 
necessary piece  of  clothing  about  him, — that 
venerable  scratch  on  whicn  there  was  hardly 
hair  enough  left  to  tell  the  colour,  actually 
hristled  up  with  delight  Poor  for  a  certainty 
David  was ;  but  it  was  poverty  of  mind,  and 
not  of  circumstances.   The  man  was  a  miser. 

This  fact  was  of  course  perfectly  well 
known  to  all  his  neighbours;  and  to  this  re- 
cognized and  undeniable  truth  was  added  a 
strong  susnicion  that,  in  spite  of  his  sordid 
traffio  ana  apparently  petty  gains,  David 
Dykes  was  not  only  a  miser,  but  a  rich  miser. 

He  had  been  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Belford,  and  appren- 
ticed to  a  watchmaker  in  the  town ;  and  when, 
on  the  death  of  his  parents,  his  elder  brother 
had  succeeded  in  the  lease  and  stock,  he,  just 
out  of  his  time,  had  employed  the  small  por- 


tion of  money  which  fell  to  his  lot  in  purchas- 
ing and  furnishing  the  identical  shop  in  Mid- 
dle-row, in  which  he  had  continued  ever  since; 
and  being  a  clever  workman,  and  abundantly 
humble  and  punctual,  speedily  obtained  a 
very  fair  share  of  employment,  as  the  general 
cleaner  and  repairer  of  clocks  and  watches 
for  half-a-dozen  miles  round.  To  this  he  soon 
added  his  successful  traffic  in  second-hand 
clothes  and  other  articles;  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  for  nearly  sixty  years  he  had 
never  been  known  to  miss  earning  a  penny, 
or  to  incur  the  most  trifling  expense,  it  may 
be  conceded  that  they  who  supposed  him  well 
to  do  in  the  world,  were  probably  not  much 
out  in  their  calculations. 

His  only  companion  was  a  fierce  and  faith- 
ful mastiff  dog,  one  of  dear  Margaret  Lane's 
army  of  pensioners.  David  had  begged  Boxer 
of  her  husband  when  a  pnppy ;  ana  Stephen, 
then  a  young  man,  and  always  good-natured 
and  unwilling  to  refuse  a  neighbour,  bestowed 
the  high-blooded  animal  upon  him  with  such 
stipulations  as  to  care  and  rood,  as  evinced  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  watchmaker's  char- 
acter. **  Mind,"  said  Stephen,  *^  that  you  feed 
that  pup  well.  Don't  think  to  starve  him  as 
you  00  yourself,  for  he 's  been  used  to  good 
Keep,  and  so  have  his  father  and  mother  be- 
fore him ;  and  if  you  've  got  a  notion  in  your 
head  of  his  being  able  to  live  as  you  live, 
upon  a  potato  a  day,  why  I  ^riye  yon  fair 
warning  that  he  won't  stand  it.  Feed  him 
properly,  and  he  '11  be  a  faithful  friend,  and 
take  care  of  your  shop  and  your  money :  but  no 
starvation !''  And  David  promised,  intending 
perhaps  to  keep  his  word.  But  his  notions 
of  good  feed  were  so  different  from  Boxer's, 
that  Stephen's  misgivings  were  completely 
realized.  The  poor  puppy,  haggard  and  emp- 
ty, found  his  way  to  nis  old  master's  yard, 
and  catching  sight  of  Mrs.  Lane,  crept  towards 
her  and  crouched  down  at  her  feet,  looking  so 
piteously  in  her  face,  ^nd  licking  the  hand 
with  which  she  patted  his  rough  honest  head 
so  imploringly,  that  Margaret,  who  never 
could  Dear  to  see  any  sort  of  creature  in  any 
distress  that  she  could  relieve,  immediately 
fetched  him  a  dinner,  and  stood  by  whilst  he 
ate  it ;  and,  somehow  or  other,  a  tacit  com- 
pact ensued  between  her  and  Boxer,  that  he 
should  live  with  David  Dykes — who,  except 
in  the  matter  of  starving,  was  a  kind  master, 
— and  come  every  day  to  her  to  be  fed.  And 
so  it  was  settled,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of 
all  parties. 

Boxer  therefore  continued  the  watchmaker's 
companion — ^his  only  companion :  for  although 
he  once,  in  a  fit  of^most  unusual  self-indul- 
gence, contemplated  taking  an  old  woman  as 
his  housekeeper,  to  attend  the  shop  when  he 
went  clock-cleaning  into  the  country;  light 
his  fire  during  the  very  small  portion  of  the 
year  that  he  lulowed  himself  such  a  luzuiy ; 
make  his  bed — such  as  It  was ;  cook  his  dfn- 
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ner — when  he  had  one,  and  perform  for  him 
those  offices  wherein  he  had  heen  accustomed 
to  *^  minister  unto  himself;" — ^and  although 
he  actually  went  so  far  as  to  hire  a  poor  wo- 
man of  approved  honesty  in  that  capacity  upon 
very  satisfactory  terms, — that  is  to  say,  for 
her  hoard  and  a  certain  portion  of  old  clothes, 
and  no  wages,  yet  her  notions  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  diet  bearing  a  greater  resemblance  to 
Boxer*s  than  her  master's,  and  she  having 
unluckily  no  Margaret  Lane  to  resort  to,  she 
took  herself  off  at  the  end  of  eight-and-forty 
hours,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  workhouse  of 
St.  Nicholas,  the  strictest  in  the  town,  as  an 
actual  land  of  plenty  in  comparison  with  the 
watchmaker's  dwelling. 

David — who,  starved  as  she  called  herself, 
had  thouffht  her  the  greatest  glutton  in  exist- 
ence, and  begrudged  her  every  morsel  that 
she  put  into  her  mouth— was  glad  enough  of 
the  riddance.  Old  as  he  was,  his  habits  were 
too  lonely  and  unsocial,  too  peculiar  and  too 
independent  of  the  services  of  others,  to  find 
any  comfort  in  attendance  and  company.  To 
save  half  an  inch  of  candle  by  going  to  bed  in 
the  dark,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  soap  by 
washing  his  own  linen  without  that  usual 
companion  of  the  wash-tub ;  to  borrow  a  nee- 
dle and  beg  a  bit  of  thread,  and  mend  with 
his  own  hands  his  own  stocking  or  his  own 
shirt ;  to  sew  on  the  knees  of  his  inexpressi- 
bles a  button  totally  unlike  the  rest, — a  metal 
button,  for  instance,  when  the  others  were 
bone,— or  a  bit  of  olive-coloured  tape  when 
the  companion  piece  had  once  been  drab ;  to 
patch  his  old  brown  coat  with  a  bit  of  old 
olack  cloth ;  to  clout  his  old  shoes  with  a 
piece  of  leather  picked  up  in  the  streets ;— to 
save  money,  in  short,  by  any  of  those  con- 
trivances and  devices  which  the  world  calls 
most  sordid,  had  to  him  an  inexpressible 
savour.  There  was  a  chuckle  of  ineffable 
satisfaction  when  he  had  by  such  means 
avoided  the  expenditure  of  twopence ;  which 
proves  that  avarice  has  its  pleasures  high  in 
degree,  although  low  in  kind.  His  delight  in 
making  a  good  bargain  was  of  the  same  na- 
ture, and  perhaps  more  exquisite,  since  the 
pride  of  successful  cunning  was  added  to  the 
gratification  of  accumulation.  A  rise  in  the 
Three  per  Cents,  was  a  less  positive  delight, 
since  it  was  dashed  with  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  anxiety ;  for  if  Consols  rose  one  day, 
they  might  fall  the  next.  But  the  joy  of  all 
joys,  the  triumph  of  all  triumphs,  was  on 
bis  half-yearly  journeys  to  London,  accom- 
plished partly  on  foot,  partly  by  a  cast  in  a 
cart  or  a  wagon  bestowed  on  him  for  charity, 
and  partly  by  a  sixpenny  ride  on  the  outside 
of  a  coach.  Then,  when  first  receiving  and 
then  buying  in  his  dividends,  and  looking  on 
his  bank-receipts  (those  little  bits  of  paper 
which  replace  so  shabbily  the  tangible  riches 
— the  gold  and  precious  stones  which  gave 
such  gorgeousness  to  the  delights  of  avarice, 


as  represented  in  the  old  poets,)— then  he  (elt. 
in  its  fullest  extent,  the  higliest  ecstasy  of 
which  a  miser  is  capable. 

From  the  amount  of  these  accnmulatlce?, 
successful  speculations  in  loans  or  the  monpr- 
market  must  have  aided  his  scrapio^  aod 
savings.  Meeting  him  at  the  Bank^  Sipphco 
Lane  became  accidentally  acquainted  with  tb« 
amount,  and  remonstrated  with  his  ososl  g'Xt^ 
humoured  frankness  on  his  not  allowing  hin- 
self  the  comforts  he  could  so  well  iiffor<^ 
"Wait,"  replied  David,  "till  it  mouou  to 

another  plum,  and  then !" Wait !  and  be 

was  already  turned  of  eighty  I 

For  whom  this  fortune  was  destined,  Cic 
owner  himself  would  have  foond  it  diificiih 
to  say.  His  brother  had  long  been  dead,  and 
his  brother's  son.  The  only  survivor  of  the 
family  was  his  grandnephew  and  namesake, 
a  young  David  Dykes,  who  lef^  the  paiern&. 
farm  and  set  up  a  showy  haberdasher's  «ho^ 
in  Belford.  A  showy  young  man  he  was  h<i]>- 
self;  bold,  speculating,  adventaroos,  plausi- 
ble ;  with  a  surface  of  good-humour  and  a  sub- 
stratum of  selfishness. 

"He'll  turn  out  a  spendthrift,^*  ohsernvl 
one  day  David  the  elder  to  our  friend  Siepbeo 
Lane.  •  i 

"  Or  a  miser,"  replied  the  butchery  dosbt-  j 
ingly. 

"  We  shall  see,"  rejoined  David,  "  whether 
he  '11  take  up  the  20/.  bill  I  cashed  for  him^^ 
the  first  bill  I  ever  cashed  for  anybody."        i 

And  as  the  grandnephew  did  not  take  sp. 
the  bill,  the  granduncle,  provoked  at  bavifi; 
been  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  overreachi^, 
instantly  arrested  him;  and  other  credtuin 
pouring  in,  he  was  confined  in  Delford  gsol.' 
with  no  other  chance  of  release  than  the  Id-! 
solvent  Act  and  the  consciousness  of  haviof 
irreparably  offended  his  old  relation. 

Our  miser,  on  his  part,  thought  of  nothioz 
so  much  as  of  replacing  the  twenty  pounds: 
redoubling  for  this  purpose  his  industiy,  hk 
abstemiousness,  and  his  savings  of  every  sort. 
It  was  a  hard  winter ;  but  he  allowed  himself 
neither  fire  nor  candle,  nor  meat  nor  betf, 
living  as  fioxer  and  the  housekeeper  bad  i^ 
fused  to  live,  on  water  and  potatoes.  Aoeoid- 
ingly,  on  one  frosty  morning,  the  watchmaker 
was  missed  in  his  accustomed  haunts— the 
shop  was  unopened — Boxer  was  heard  howl- 
ing within  the  house,  and  on  breaking  open 
the  door  the  poor  old  man  was  foand  dead  in 
his  miserable  bed. 

No  will  could  be  discovered ;  and  the  kias- 
man  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  arrested,  dks 
only  person  whom  f  thoroughly  harmless  asd 
kindly  in  his  general  feeling)  he  had  perhaps 
ever  disliked  in  his  life*  came  in  as  hsir-w- 
law  for  his  immense  fortune  and  all  his  pos- 
sessions,^-except  our  friend  Baxer«  who  wi«^ 
ly  betook  himself  to  his  old  refuge  th«  batch- 1 
er's  yardi  sod  his  old  protectress  Msi^gsoft 
Lane. 
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David  Dykes  the  younger  realized  his 
granduncle^s  predictions  by  getting  through 
his  fortane  with  incredible  despatch;  assisted 
in  that  meritorious  purpose  by  every  pursuit 
that  ever  has  been  devised  for  speeding  a  tra- 
veller on  the  Road  to  Ruin,  and  aided  by  the 
very  worst  company  in  town  and  country. 
Horses,  hounds,  carriages,  the  gaming-table, 
and  the  turf,  had  each  a  share  in  his  undoing; 
and  the  consummation  was  at  last  reserved 
for  a  contested  election,  which  he  lost  on  the 
same  day  that  his  principal  gambling  com- 
panion ran  away  witn  a  French  opera-dancer, 
>vho  had  condescended  to  reside  in  his  house, 
wear  his  jewels,  and  to  spend  his  money. 

Timon  of  Athens  had  never  more  cause  to 
turn  misanthrope;  but  misanthropy  was  too 
noble  a  disease  to  ran  in  the  Dykes'  blood-^ 
their  turn  was  different. 

No  sooner  was  our  prodigral  completely 
ruined,  than  he  vindicated  Stephen  Lane's 
knowledge  of  character;  for,  having  spent 
and  sold  everything  except  the  hovel  in  which 
the  money  was  accumulated,  and  which  in  bis 
prosperity  had  been  overlooked  as  too  mean 
an  object  for  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer,  he 
came  back  to  Belford,  like  the  Heir  of  Lynne 
to  bis  ruined  Grange,  established  himself  in 
that  identical  old-clothes-shopyand  found  there, 
not  indeed  a  board  of  gold,  not  a  second  ready- 
made  fortune,  but  the  power  of  amassing  one 
by  thrift  and  industry. 

There  he  may  be  seen  any  day,  buying, 
selling,  and  bartering,  in  much  such  a  patched 
suit  as  his  uncle's,  wigged  and  spectacled  like 
him, — I  won't  answer  for  the  identity  of  the 
'wig,  but  the  spectacles  must  have  been  the 
very  same  pair  which  formerly  adorned  the 
nose  of  the  original  David, — just  as  saving, 
as  scraping,  as  humble,  as  industrious,  and, 
to  sum  up  all,  as  miserly  as  his  predecessor; 
looking  as  lean,  as  shrivelled,  as  care-worn, 
as  crouching,  and  very  nearly  as  old ;  and  not 
at  all  unlikely — provided  he  also  should,  as 
your  human  anatomies  so  often  do,  wither  on 
to  the  age  of  four-score, — by  no  means  un- 
likely to  accumulate  a  plum  or  two  in  bis  own 
proper  person. 
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'* No, Victor!  we  shall  never  meet  again. 
I  feel  that  conviction  burnt  upon  my  very 
heart.  We  part  now  for  the  last  time.  You 
are  returning  to  your  own  beautiful  France,  to 
yoar  family,  to  your  home :  a  captive  released 
from  his  prison,  an  exile  restored  to  his  coun- 
try, gay,  fortunate,  and  happy — what  leisure 
have  you  to  think  of  the  poor  Jane?" 

**  You  forget,  Jane,  that  I  am  the  soldier  of 
a  chief  at  war  with  all  Europe,  and  that,  in 
leaving  England,  I  shall  be  sent  instantly  to 
fight  fresh  battles  against  some  other  nation. 


It  is  my  only  consolation  that  the  conditions 
of  mv  exchange  forbid  my  being  again  op-' 
posed  to  your  countrymen.    I  go,  dearest,  not 
to  encounter  the  temptations  of  peace,  but  the 
hardships  of  war." 

**  The  heroic  hardships,  the  exciting  dan- 
gers that  you  love  so  well !  Be  it  so.  Battle, 
victory,  peril,  or  death,  on  the  one  hand ;— on 
the  other,  the  graces  and  the  blandishments, 
the  talents  and  the  beauty  of  your  lovely 
country-women !  What  chance  is  there  that 
I  should  be  remembered  either  in  the  turmoil 
of  a  campaign,  or  the  gaiety  of  a  capital  1 
You  will  think  of  me  (if  indeed  you  should 
ever  think  of  me  at  all)  but  as  a  part  of  the 
gloomiest  scenes  and  the  most  cloudy  days  of 
your  existence.  As  Belford  contrasted  with 
Faris,  so  shall  I  seem  when  placed  in  compe- 
tition with  some  fair  Parisian.  No,  Victor ! 
we  part,  and  I  feel  that  we  part  for  ever !" 

*'  Cruel  and  unjust!  Shall  you  forget  meT* 

'*  No !  To  remember  when  hope  is  gone,  is 
the  melancholy  privilege  of  woman.  Forget 
you !  Oh  that  I  could  !" 

**  Well  then,  Jane,  my  own  Jane,  put  an 
end  at  once  to  these  doubts,  to  these  suspi- 
cions. Come  with  me  to  France,  to  my  home. 
My  mother  is  not  rich ; — I  am  one  of  Napo- 
leon's poorest  captains;  but  he  has  deigned 
to  notice  me ; — my  promotion,  if  life  be  spared 
to  me,  is  assured ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  we 
have  enough  for  competence,  for  happiness. 
Come  with  me,  my  own  Jane— you  whose 
affection  has  been  my  only  comfort  during  two 
years  of  captivity,  come  and  share  the  joys  of 
my  release  !  Nothing  can  be  easier  than  your 
flight.  No  one  suspects  our  attachment.  Y  our 
father  sleeps '' 

**And  you  would  have  me  abandon  him! 
me,  his  only  child  !  Alas !  Victor,  if  we  were 
to  desert  him  in  his  old  age,  could  /ever  sleep 
again  ?  Go !  I  am  rightly  punished  for  a  love 
which,  prejudiced  as  he  is  against  your  na- 
tion, I  knew  that  he  would  condemn.  It  is 
fit  that  a  clandestine  attachment  should  end 
in  desolation  and  misery.  Go !  but  oh,  dear- 
est, talk  no  more  of  my  accompanying  you ; 
say  no  more  that  you  will  return  to  claim  me 
at  the  peace :  both  are  alike  impossible.  Go, 
and  be  happy  with  some  younger,  fairer  wo- 
man !  Go,  and  forget  the  poor  Jane !"  And 
so  saying,  she  gently  disengaged  her  hand, 
which  was  clasped  in  both  his,  and  passed 
quickly  from  the  little  garden  where  they 
stood  into  the  house,  where,  for  fear  of  disco- 
venr,  Victor  dared  not  follow  her. 

This  dialogue,  which,  by  the  way,  was  held 
not  as  I  have  given  it,  in  English,  but  in  rapid 
and  passionate  French,  took  place  at  the  close 
of  a  November  evening  in  the  autumn  of  1808, 
between  a  young  officer  of  the  Imperial  Army, 
on  parole  in  Belford,  and  Jane  Lanham,  the 
only  daughter,  the  only  surviving  child  of  old 
John  Lanham,  a  corn-chandler  in  the  town. 

Victor  d'Auberval,  the  officer  in  question. 
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was  a  youn^  man  of  good  edaeation,  consi- 
derable talent,  and  a  livdy  and  ardent  charac- 
ter. He  had  been  sent  as  a  favour  to  Belford, 
together  with  four  or  five  naval  officers,  with 
whom  our  jeune  militairt  had  little  in  common 
besides  bis  country  and  his  misfortunes ;  and 
although  incomparably  better  off  than  those 
of  his  eompcUriotes  at  Norman  Cross  and  else- 
where, who  solaced  their  leisure  and  relieved 
their  necessities  by  cutting  dominoes  and 
other  knick-knacks  out  of  bone,  and  ornament- 
ing baskets  and  boxes  with  flowers  and  land- 
scapes composed  of  coloured  straw,  yet,  being 
wholly  unnoticed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  and  obliged,  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining remittances,  to  practise  occasionally  a 
very  severe  economy,  he  would  certainly  have 
become  a  victim  to  the  English  malady  with 
a  French  name,  styled  ennut,  had  he  not  been 
preserved  from  that  calamity  by  falling  into 
the  disease  of  all  climates,  called  love. 

Judging  merely  from  outward  circumstances, 
no  one  would  seem  less  likely  to  captivate  the 
handsome  and  brilliant  Frenchman  than  Jane 
Lanham.  Full  four  or  five  and  twenty,  and 
looking  more,  of  a  common  height,  common 
size,  and,  but  for  her  beautiful  dark  eyes, 
common  features, — her  persoq,  attired,  as  it 
always  was,  with  perfect  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity, had  nothing  to  attract  observation; 
and  her  station,  as  the  daughter  of  a  man  in 
trade,  himself  a  rigid  dissenter,  and  living  in 
frugal  retirement,  rendered  their  meeting  at 
all  anything  but  probable.  And  she,  grave, 
orderly,  staid,  demure,  —  she  that  eschewed 

fink  ribbons  as  if  she  had  been  a  female 
'riend,  and  would  have  thought  it  some  sin 
to  wear  a  bow  of  any  hue  in  her  straw  bonnet, 
— who  would  ever  have  dreamt  of  Jane  Lan- 
ham being  smitten  with  a  tri-coloured  cock- 
ade 1 
So  the  matter  fell  out 
John  Lanham  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  corn- 
chandler  in  Belford,  and  one  who,  in  spite  of 
his  living  in  a  small  gloomy  house,  in  a  dark 
narrow  lane  leading  from  one  great  street  to 
another,  with  no  larger  establishment  than 
one  maid  of  all  work  and  a  lad  to  take  care 
of  his  horse  and  chaise,  was  yet  reputed  to 
possess  considerable  wealth.  He  was  a  dis- 
senter of  a  sect  rigid  ana  respectable  rather 
than  numerouf,,  and  it  was  quoted  in  proof  of 
his  opulence,  that  in  rebuilding  the  chapel 
which  he  attended,  he  had  himself  contributed 
the  magnificent  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds. 
He  had  lost  several  children  in  their  infancy, 
and  his  wife  had  died  in  bringing  Jane  into 
the  world :  so  that  the  father,  grave,  stern, 
and  severe  to  others,  was  yet  bound  by  the 
tenderest  of  all  ties,  that  of  her  entire  help- 
lessness and  dependence,  to  his  motherless 
girl,  and  spared  nothing  that,  under  his  pecu- 
Rar  views  of  the  world,  could  conduce  to  her 
happiness  and  well-being. 

His  chief  adviser  and  assistant  in  the  little 


girl*8  education  was  his  old  friend  Mr.  Fentoa,  j 
the  minister  of  the  congregation  to  which  he 
belonged, — 9,  man  shrewd,  upright,  conscien- . 
tious,  and  learned,  but  unfitted  for  his  preseot 
post  by  two  very  important  disqualifications : ' 
first,  as  an  old  bachelor  who  knew  no  mor^  uf 
the  bringing  up  of  children  than  of  the  train* 
ing  of  race-horses ;   secondly,  8«  having  s 
complete  and  thorough  contempt  for  th«  siri« 
whom  he  considered   as  so  many  animate  J 
dolls,  or  ornamented  monkeys,  frivoloos  aiui 
mischievous,  and  capable  of  nothin|r  bocitfr, 
than  the  fulfilment  of  the  lowest  household 
duties.    "  Teach  her  to  read  and  to  write," ' 
quoth  Mr.  Fenton,  **  to  keep  accomnts*  to  cct 
out  a  shirt,  to  mend  stockings,  to  make  a  pod- 
ding, and  to  stay  within  doors,  and  you  will 
have  done  your  duty.'* 

According  to  this  scale  Janets  educaiioa, 
seemed  likely  to  be  conducted,  when  a  short  t 
visit  from  her  mother's  sister,  just  as  she  had  t 
entered  her  thirteenth  year,  made  a  slight  ad-' 
dition  to  her  studies.    Her  aunt,  a  sensible  I 
and    cultivated  woman,  assuming    that  thet 
young  person  who  was  growing  op  with  ideas , 
so  limited  was  likely  to  inherit  considerable 
property,  would  fain  have  converted  Mr.  L.in- 
ham  to  her  own  more  enlarged  and  liberal 
views,  have  sent  her  to  a  good  school^  or  hurf ' 
engaged  an  accomplished  governess ;  but  this 
attempt  ended  in  a  dispute  that  produced  a 
total  estrangement  between  the  parties,  aixl, 
the  only  fruit  of  her  remonstrances  was  the , 
attendance  of  the  good  Abbe  Villaret  as  ai 
French  master, — the  study  of  French  beinjj, ' 
in  the  eyes  both  of  Mr.  Lanham   and  Mr.  1 
Fenton,  a  considerably  less  abomination  than  | 
that  of  music,  drawing,  and  dancinfr.    *«  She'll ' 
make  nothing  of  it,*'  thought  Mr.  Fenton ;  *'I  | 
myself  did  not,  though  I  was  at  the  expenw ! 
of  a  grammar  and  a  dictionary* and  worked  at  j 
it  an  hour  a  day  for  a  month.    She  *II  makf  < 
nothing  of  it,  so  she  may  as  well  try  as  not.'*| 
And  the  Abbe  was  sent  for,  and  the  lessons 
begun. 

This  was  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  Jan» 
Lanham.  L'Abbe  Villaret  soon  dtscovprni, 
through  the  veil  of  shyness,  awkwardness, 
ignorance,  and  modesty,  the  great  powers  cf 
his  pupil.  The  difficulties  of  the  languajv 
disappeared  as  by  magic,  and  she  whose  En- 
glish reading  had  been  restricted  to  the  com- 
monest elementary  books,  witli  a  few  votunu^ 
of  sectarian  devotion,  and  '^Watts'aHymnf,^ 
(for  poetry  she  had  never  known,  except  th* 
magnificent  poetry  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
homely  bnt  heart-stirring  imaginations  of  (ht 
**  Pilgrim's  Propess"),  was  now  eagprlv 
devouring  the  choicest  and  purest  morcnuj 
of  French  literature.  Mr.  Fenton  having  in- 
terdicted to  the  Abbe  the  use  of  any  wtrris 
likely  to  convert  the  young  Protestant  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  Mr.  Lanham  (who  hsJ 
never  read  one  in  his  life)  having  added  a 
caution  against  novels,  Jane  and  her  kind  in* 
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structor  were  left  in  other  respects  free :  her 
fatlier,  who  passes!  almost  every  day  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  business  in  the  neighbonring 
towns,  and  his  pastori  who  only  yisited  him 
in  an  evening,  navin^  no  sospicion  of  the 
many,  many  hours  which  she  devoted  to  the 
new-born  delight  of  poring  over  books ;  and 
the  Abb6  knew  so  well  how  to  buy  books 
cheaply,  and  Mr.  Lanham  gave  him  money 
for  her  use  with  so  little  inquiry  as  to  Its  des- 
tination, that  she  soon  accumulated  a  very  re- 
spectable French  library. 

What  a  new  world  for  the  young  recluse ! 
—Racine,  Comeille,  Crebillon,  the  tragedies 
and  histories  of  Voltaire,  the  picturesque  re- 
volutions of  Vertdt,  the  enchanting  letters  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  the  Causes  Cel^bres 
(more  interesting  than  any  novels),  the  Me- 
moires  de  Sully  Qmost  striking  and  most  ruAf 
of  histories),  Telemaque,  the  young  Anachar- 
sis,  the  purest  comedies  of  Moliere  and  Reg- 
nard,  the  Fables  de  La  Fontaine,  the  poems 
of  Deli  lie  and  of  Bolleau,  the  Yert-vert  of 
Cresset,  Le  Pdre  Brumoy's  The&tre  des 
Grecsi  Madame  Dacier's  Homer, — these,  and 
a  hundred  books  like  these,  hurst  as  a  freshly- 
acquired  sense  upon  the  slw  yet  ardent  girl. 
It  was  like  the  recovery  of  sight  to  one  be- 
come blind  in  infancy;  and  the  kindness  of 
the  Abbe,  who  delighted  in  answering  her 
inquiries  and  directing  her  taste,  increased  a 
thousand-fold  the  profit  and  the  pleasure 
which  she  derived  from  her  favourite  authors. 

Excepting  her  good  old  instructor,  she  had 
no  conndant.  Certain  that  they  would  feel 
no  sympathy  in  her  gratification,  she  never 
spoke  of  her  books  either  to  her  father  or  Mr. 
Fen  ton  ;  and  they,  satisfied  with  M.  TAbb^'s 
calm  report  of  her  attention  to  his  lessons, 
made  no  further  inquiries.  Her  French  stu- 
dies were,  she  •felt,  for  herself,  and  herself 
alone ;  and  when  his  tragical  death  deprived 
her  of  the  friend  and  tutor  whom  she  had  so 
entirely  loved  and  respected,  reading  became 
more  and  more  a  solitary  pleasure.  Outward- 
ly calm,  silent,  and  retiring,— an  afifectionate 
liaushter,  an  excellent  housewife,  and  an  at- 
tentive hostess,— she  was  Mr.  Fenton^s  heau 
idtal  of  a  young  woman.  Little  did  he  sus- 
pect the  glowing,  enthusiastic,  and  concen- 
trated character  that  lurked  under  that  cold 
exterior— the  fire  that  was  hidden  under  that 
white  and  virgin  snow.  Purer  than  she  really 
was  he  could  not  fancy  her ;  but  never  would 
he  have  divined  how  much  of  tenderness  and 
firmness  was  mingled  with  that  youthful  pu- 
rityt  or  how  completely  he  had  himself,  by  a 
life  of  restraint  and  seclusion,  prepared  her 
mind  to  yield  to  an  engrossing  and  lasting 
passion. 

Amongst  her  beloved  French  books,  those 
which  she  preferred  were  undoubtedly  the 
tragedies,  the  only  dramas  which  had  ever 
fallen  in  her  way,  and  which  exercised  over 
her  imagination  the  full  power  of  that  most 


striking  and  delightful  of  any  species  of  lite- 
rature. We  who  know  Shakspeare,  —  who 
have  known  him  from  our  childhood,  and  are, 
as  it  were,  **to  hU  manner  born," — feel  at 
once  that,  compared  with  that  ^eatest  of 
poets,  the  "  belles  tirades**  of  Racine  and  of 
Corneille  are  cold,  and  false,  and  wearisome ; 
but  to  one  who  had  no  such  standard  bywhich 
to  measure  the  tragic  dramatists  of  France, 
the  mysterious  and  thrilling  horrors  of  the  old 
Greek  stories  which  their  tragedies  so  fre- 

Jiuently  embodied, — the  woes  of  Thebes,  the 
ated  fine  of  Pelops,  the  passion  of  Phedra, 
and  the  desolation  of  Antigone, — were  full  of 
a  strange  and  fearful  power.  Nor  was  the 
spell  confined  to  the  classical  plays.  The 
*'  Tragedies  Chretiennes**— Esther  and  Atha- 
lie, — Polyeucte  and  Alzire— excited  at  least 
equal  interest ;  while  the  contest  between  love 
and  '*  la  force  du  sang,**  in  The  Cid,  and  Zaire, 
struck  upon  her  with  all  the  power  of  a  pre- 
destined sympathy.  She  felt  that  she  herself 
was  born  to  such  a  trial;  and  the  presenti- 
ment was  perhaps,  as  so  often  happens,  in  no 
small  degree  the  cause  of  its  own  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  accident  by  which  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  Victor  d*Auberval  may  be  told 
in  a  very  few  words. 

The  nurse  who  had  taken  her  on  the  death 
of  her  mother,  and  who  still  retained  for  her 
the  strong  affection  so  often  inspired  by  foster 
children,  was  the  wife  of  a  respectable  pub- 
lican in  Queen-street;  and  being  of  excellent 
private  character,  and  one  of  Mr.  Fenton*s 
congregation,  was  admitted  to  see  Jane  when- 
ever she  liked,  in  a  somewhat  equivocal  ca- 
pacity between  a  visiter  and  dependant. 

One  evening  she  came  in  great  haste  to  say 
that  a  Bristol  coach  which  inned  at  the  Red 
Lion  had  just  dropped  there  two  foreigners,  a 
man  and  a  woman,  one  of  whom  seemed  to 
her  fancy  dying,  whilst  both  appeared  misera- 
bly poor,  and  neither  could  speak  a  word  to 
be  understood.  Would  her  dear  child  come 
and  interpret  for  the  sick  lady  1 

Jane  went  immediately.  They  were  Italian 
musicians,  on  their  way  to  Bristol,  where  they 
hoped  to  meet  a  friend  and  to  procure  employ- 
ment. In  the  meanwhile,  the  illness  of  the 
wife  had  stopped  them  on  their  journey ;  and 
their  slender  runds  were,  as  the  husband  mo- 
destly confessed,  little  calculated  to  encounter 
the  expenses  of  medical  assistance  and  an 
English  inn. 

Jane  promised  to  represent  the  matter  to  her 
father,  who,  although  hating  Frenchmen  and 
papists  (both  of  which  he  assumed  the  fo- 
reigners to  be)  with  a  hatred  eminently  British 
and  protestant,  was  yet  too  good  a  Christian 
to  refuse  moderate  relief  to  fellow-creatures 
in  distress ;  and  between  Mr.  Lanham's  con- 
tributions and  the  good  landlady's  kindness, 
and  what  Jane  could  spare  from  her  own  fru- 
gally-supplied purse,  the  poor  Italians  (for  they 
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were  singers  from  Florence)  were  enabled  to 
bear  up  during  a  detention  of  many  days. 

Before  they  resumed  their  journey,  their 
kind  interpreter  had  heard  from  the  good 
hostess  that  they  had  found  another  friend, 
almost  as  poor  as  themselves,  and  previously 
unacquainted  with  them,  in  a  French  officer 
on  parole  in  the  town,  to  whom  the  simple 
fact  of  their  being  foreigners  in  distress  in  a 
strange  land  had  supplied  the  place  of  recom- 
mendation or  introduction;  and  when  going 
the  next  day,  laden  with  a  few  comforts  for 
the  invalids,  to  bid  them  farewell  and  to  see 
them  off,  she  met,  for  the  first  time,  the  youn? 
officer,  who  had  been  drawn  by  similar  feel- 
ings to  the  door  of  the  Red  Lion. 

It  was  a  bitter  December  day — one  of  those 
north-east  winds  which  seem  to  blow  through 
you,  and  which  hardly  any  strength  can  stana ; 
and  as  the  poor  Italian  in  a  thin  summer  waist- 
coat and  a  threadbare  coat,  took  his  seat  on 
the  top  of  the  coach,  shivering  from  head  to 
foot,  and  his  teeth  already  chattering  amidst 
the  sneers  of  the  bear-skinned  coachman, 
muffled  up  to  his  ears,  and  his  warmly-clad 
fellow-passengers,  Victor  took  off  his  own 
great-coat,  tossed  it  smilingly  to  the  freezing 
musician,  and  walked  rapidly  away  as  the 
coach  drove  off,  uttering  an  exclamation  some- 
what similar  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  at  Zutphen 
— **  He  wants  it  more  than  I  do."* 

My  friend  Mr.  Serle  has  said,  in  one  of  the 
finest  plays  of  this  century, — richer  in  great 
plays,  let  the  critics  rail  as  they  will,  than  any 
age  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  her  imme- 
diate successor ; — Mr.  Serle,  speakin?  of  the 
master-passion,  has  said,  in  **The  Merchant 
of  London," — 

**  How  many  doorB  or  entnncefl  hath  love 
Into  the  heart  ? — 
As  many  ai  the  senses ; 
All  are  love's  portals;  thoogh,  when  the  proudest 

oomes, 
He  comes  as  oonqoertm  use,  by  his  own  path — 
And  sympathy 's  that  breach. 

And  this  single  instance  of  sympathy  and 
fellow-feeling  (for  the  grateful  Italians  had 
spoken  of  Miss  Lanham's  kindness  to  M. 
d  Auberval)  sealed  the  destiny  of  two  warm 
hearts. 

Victor  soon  contrived  to  get  introduced  to 
Jane,  by  their  mutual  friend,  the  landlady  of 
the  Red  Lion ;  and,  after  that  introduction,  he 
managed  to  meet  her  accidentally  whenever 
there  was  no  chance  of  interruption  or  disco- 
very ;  which,  as  Jane  had  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  long,  solitary  walks,  happen- 
ed, it  must  be  confessed,  pretty  often.  He 
was  charmed  at  the  piquant  contrast  between 
her  shy,  retiring  manners,  and  her  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  character ;  and  his  national  viva- 
city found  a  high  gratification  in  her  proficien- 

* 

*  St.  Martin  was  canonized  ibr  an  act  altogether 
similar  to  that  of  Victor  d'Auberval. 


cy  in,  and  fondness  for,  his  laiiguage  and  lite- 
rature; whilst  she  (so  fall  of  contradictions 
is  love)  found  no  less  attraction  in  his  igno- 
rance of  English.  She  liked  to  have  eomfr- 
thtng  to  teach  her  quick  and  lively  pnpil ;  and 
he  repaid  her  instructions  by  enlarging  her 
knowledge  of  French  authors, — by  introducing 
to  her  the  beautiful  though  dangerous  pages 
of  Rousseau,  the  light  and  brilliant  writers  of 
memoirs,  and  the  higher  devotional  eloquence 
of  Bossuet,  Massillon,  and  Bourdalooe^— the 
Lettres  Spirituelles  of  Fenelon,  and  the  equal- 
ly beautiful,  though  very  different,  works  of 
Le  Pere  Pascal. 

So  time  wore  on.  The  declaration  of  love 
had  been  made  by  one  party ;  and  the  confes- 
sion that  that  love  was  returned  had  been  re- 
luctantly extorted  from  the  other.  Of  what 
use  was  that  confession?  N^ever,  as  Jane 
declared,  would  she  marry  to  displease  her 
father; — and  how,  knowing  as  she  well  did 
all  his  prejudices,  could  she  hope  for  his  coo-j 
sent  to  a  union  with  a  prisoner,  a  soldier,  a 
Frenchman,  a  Catholic t  Even  Victor  felt 
the  impossibility. 

Still  neither  could  forego  the  troubled  hap- 
piness of  these  stolen  interviews,  chequered 
as  they  were  with  present  alarms  and  futore 
fears.  Jane  had  no  confidant.  The  reserve 
and  perhaps  the  pride  of  her  character  pre- 
vented her  confessing  even  to  her  affectionate 
nurse  a  clandestine  attachment.  But  she  half 
feared  that  her  secret  was  suspected  at  feast, 
if  not  wholly  known,  by  Mr.  Fenton ;  and  if 
known  to  him,  assuredly  it  woold  be  disclosed 
to  her  father;  and  the  manner  in  which  a  wor- 
thy, wealthy,  and  disagreeable  London  suitor 
was  pressed  on  her  by  both,  (for  hitherto  Mr. 
Lanham  had  seemed  averse  to  her  mariyiog,) 
confirmed  her  in  the  apprehension. 

Still,  however,  they  continued  to  meet,  nntil 
suddenly,  and  without  any  warning,  the  ex- 
change that  restored  him  to  his  country  sod 
tore  him  from  her  who  had  been  his  consola- 
tion in  captivity,  burst  on  them  like  a  thunder- 
clap ;  and  then  Jane,  with  all  the  inconsisten- 
cy of  a  woman*s  heart,  forgot  her  own  rows 
never  to  marry  him  without  the  consent  of  her 
father,  —  forgot  how  impossible  it  appeared 
that  that  consent  should  ever  be  obtained,  aod 
dwelt  wholly  on  the  fear  of  his  incOBstancr 
— on  the  chance  of  bis  meeting  some  fair,  %xA 
young,  and  fascinating  Frenchwoman,  and  for- 
getting his  own  Jane;  whilst  he  again  and 
again  pledged  himself,  when  peacs  should 
come,  to  return  to  Belford  and  carry  home  in 
triumph  the  only  woman  he  conld  ever  love. 
Until  that  happy  day,  they  agreed,  in  the  ab- 1 
sence  of  any  safe  medium  of  communlcsatioo,  i 
that  it  would  be  better  not  to  write;  and  so, 
in  the  midst  of  despondency  on  the  one  side^ 
and  ardent  and  sincere  protestations  on  the 
other,  they  parted. 

Who  shall  describe  Janets  desolatton  danaff 
the  long  and  dreary  winter  chat  suceeeded 
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their  Beparation  ?  That  her  secret  was  known, 
or  at  least  strongly  suspected,  appeared  to  her 
certain ;  and  she  more  than  guessed  that  her 
f.u!ifr*8  forbearance  in  not  putting  into  words 
the  grieved  displeasure  which  he  evidently 
felt,  was  owing  to  the  kind  but  crabbed  old 
bachelor  Mr.  Fenton,  whose  conduct  towards 
l.cr?elf— or  rather,  whose  opinion  of  her  pow- 
ers, appeared  to  have  undergone  a  considera- 
ble change,  and  who,  giving  her  credit  for 
strength  of  mind,  seemed  chiefly  bent  on 
spnrnng  her  on  to  exert  that  strength  to  the 
utmost.  He  gave  proof  of  that  knowledge 
of  human  nature  which  the  dissenting  minis- 
ters so  frequently  possess,  by  seeking  to  turn 
her  thoughts  into  a  different  channel ;  and  by 
bringing  her  Milton  and  Cowper,  and  supply- 
ing her  NVilh  English  books  of  history  and  theo- 
logy, together  with  the  lives  of  many  pious 
and  eminent  men  of  his  own  persuasion,  suc- 
ceeded not  only  in  leading  her  into  an  interest- 
innr  and  profitable  course  of  reading,  but  in 
beguiling  her  into  an  unexpected  frankness  of 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  her  new  studies. 

In  these  discussions,  he  soon  found  the 
talent  of  the  young  person  whom  he  had  so 
long  undervalued ;  and  constant  to  his  con- 
tempt for  the  sex,  (a  heresy  f^om  which  a  man 
who  has  fallen  into  it  seldom  recovers,)  began 
to  consider  her  as  a  splendid  exception  to  the 
general  inanity  of  a  woman ;  a  good  opinion 
>«hich  received  further  confirmation  from  her 
devoted  attention  to  her  father,  who  was  seized 
with  a  lingering  illness  about  a  twelvemonth 
alter  the  departure  of  Victor,  of  which  he 
finally  died,  after  languishing  for  nearly'  two 
years,  kept  alive  only  oy  the  tender  and  inces- 
sant cares  of  his  daughter,  and  the  sympathiz- 
ing visits  of  his  friend. 

On  opening. the  will,  his  beloved  daughter, 
Jane,  was  foun4  sole  heiress  to  a  fortune  of 
70,000/.; — unless  she  should  intermarry  with 
a  soldier,  a  papist,  or  a  foreigner,  in  which 
case  the  entire  property  was  bequeathed  unre- 
servedly to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Fenton,  to  be 
disposed  of  by  him  according  to  his  sole  will 
and  pleasure. 

Miss  Lanham  was  less  affected  by  this 
clause  than  might  have  been  expected.  Three 
years  had  now  elapsed  from  the  period  of 
separation ;  and  she  had  been  so  well  obeyed, 
as  never  to  have  received  one  line  from  Victor 
d'Auberval.  She  feared  that  he  was  doad ; 
she  tried  to  hope  that  he  was  unfaithful ;  and 
the  tremendous  number  of  ofHcera  that  had 
fallen  in  Napoleon*8  last  battles,  rendered  the 
former  by  far  the  more  probable  catastrophe : 
•^even  if  he  had  not  previously  fallen,  the 
Russian  campaign  threatened  extermination 
to  the  French  army ;  and  poor  Jane,  in  whose 
bosom  hof>e  bad  long  lain  dormant,  hardly  re- 
garded this  fresh  obstacle  to  her  unhappy 
love*  She  felt  that  her*8  was  a  widowed 
heart,  and  that  her  future  comfort  must  be 
aoaght  ia  the  calm  pleasures  of  literature,  and 


in  contributing  all  that  she  could  to  the  happi- 
ness of  others. 

Attached  to  Belford  by  long  habit,  and  by 
the  recollection  of  past  happiness  and  past 
sorrows,  she  continued  in  her  old  dwelling, 
making  little  other  alteration  in  her  way  of 
life,  than  that  of  adding  two  or  three  servants 
to  her  establishment,  and  offering  a  home  to 
her  mother's  sister — the  aunt  to  whose  inter- 
vention she  owed  the  doubtful  good  of  that 
proficiency  in  French  which  had  introduced 
her  to  Victor,  and  whom  unforeseen  events 
had  now  reduced  to  absolute  poverty. 

In  her  she  found  an  intelligent  and  culti- 
vated companion  ;  and  in  her  society  and  that 
of  Mr.  Fenton,  and  in  the  delight  of  a  daily 
increasing  library,  her  days  passed  calmly 
and  pleasantly ;  when,  in  spite  of  all  her  reso- 
lutions, her  serenity  was  disturbed  by  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Allies,  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the 
capture  of  Paris,  and  the  peace  of  Europe, 
was  Victor  dead  or  alive,  faithless  or  con- 
stant 1  Would  he  seek  herl  and  seeing  her, 
what  would  be  his  disappointment  at  the 
clause  that  parted  them  for  ever?  Ought  she 
to  remain  in  Belford?  Was  there  no  way  of 
ascertaining  his  fate  ? 

She  was  revolving  these  questions  for  the 
hundredth  time,  when  a  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door,  and  the  servant  announced  Colonel 
d'Auberval. 

There  is  no  describing  such  meetings.  AAer 
sketching  rapidly  his  fortunes  since  tney  part- 
ed; how  he  had  disobeyed  her  bv  writing,  and 
how  he  had  since  found  that  his  letters  had 
miscarried  ;  and  after  brief  assurances  that  in 
his  eyes  she  was  more  than  ever  charming, 
had  gained  added  grace,  expression,  and  intel- 
ligence,— Jane  began  to  communicate  to  him, 
at  first  with  much  agitation,  afterwards  with 
collected  calmness,  the  clause  in  the  will  by 
which  she  fbrfeited  all  her  property  in  marry- 
ing him. 

**  Is  it  not  cruel,"  added  she,  "  to  have  lost 
the  power  of  enriching  him  whom  I  love?" 

*^  You  do  love  me,  then,  still  ?*'  exclaimed 
Victor.  **  Blessings  on  you  for  that  word ! 
You  are  still  constant?" 

'*  Constant !  Oh,  if  you  could  have  seen  my 
heart  during  these  long,  long  years !  If  you 
could  have  imagined  how  the  thought  of  you 
mingled  with  every  recollection,  every  feel- 
ing, every  hope !  But  to  bring  you  a  penni- 
less wife,  Victor — for  even  the  interest  of  this 
money  since  my  father's  death,  which  might 
have  been  a  little  portion,  I  have  settled  upon 
my  poor  aunt:  to  take  advantage  of  your  ge- 
nerosity, and  burthen  you  with  a  dowerless 
wife, — never  handsome,  no  longer  young,  in- 
ferior to  you  in  every  way, — ought  I  to  do  so? 
Would  it  be  just?  would  it  be  right?  Answer 
me,  Victor." 

'*  Rather  tell  me,  would  it  be  just  and  right 
to  deprive  you  of  the  splendid  fortune  you 
woula  use  so  well  ?  Would  you,  for  my  sake, 
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for  love,  and  for  comixetence,  forego  the  wealth 
which  is  your  own  1" 

"  Would  1 1    Oh,  how  can  you  ask  !'* 

"  Will  you,  then,  my  own  Janet  Say  yes, 
dearest,  and  never  will  we  think  of  this  mo- 
ney agrain.  I  have  a  mother  worthy  to  be 
yours — a  mother  who  will  love  and  value  you 
as  you  deserve  to  be  loved ;  and  an  estate 
with  a  small  chateau  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, beautiful  enough  to  make  an  emperor 
forget  his  throne.  Share  it  with  me,  and  we 
shall  be  happier  in  that  peaceful  retirement 
than  ever  monarch  was  or  can  be !  You  love 
the  country.  Yon  have  lost  none  of  the  sim- 
plicity which  belonged  to  you,  alike  from 
taste  and  from  habit.  You  will  not  miss 
these  riches  V* 

"  Oh,  no !  no !" 

'*  And  you  will  be  mine,  dearest  and  faith- 
fullest  t  Mine,  heart  and  hand  ?  Say  yes, 
mine  own  Jane  !*' 

And  Jane  did  whisper,  between  smiles  and 
tears,  that  ''yes,'*  which  her  faithful  lover 
was  never  weary  of  hearing :  and  in  a  shorter 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  all  the  details  of 
the  maniage  were  settled. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Fenton,  whom  Miss 
Lanham  had  invited  to  tea,  arrived ;  and  in  a 
few  simple  words,  Jane  introduced  Colonel 
d'Auberval,  explained  their  mutual  situation, 
and  declared  her  resolution  of  relinquishing 
immediately  the  fortune  which,  by  her  father's 
will,  would  be  triply  forfeited  by  her  union 
with  a  soldier,  a  foreigner,  and  a  Catholic. 

"And  your  religion!"  inquired  Mr.  Fenton, 
somewhat  sternly. 

"  Shall  ever  be  sacred  in  my  eyes,''  replied 
Victor,  solemnly.  "  My  own  excellent  mother 
is  herself  a  Protestant  and  a  Calvinist.  There 
is  a  clergyman  of  that  persuasion  at  Bayonne. 
She  shall  find  every  facility  for  the  exercise 
of  her  own  mode  of  worship.  I  should  love 
her  less,  if  I  thought  her  capable  of  change." 

"Well,  but  this  money: — Are  you  sure, 
young  man,  that  you  yourself  will  not  regret 
marrying  a  portionless  wife  V 

"  (}uite  sure.  I  knew  nothing  of  her  for- 
tune. It  was  a  portionless  wife  that  I  came 
hither  to  seek." 

"  And  you,  Jane  t  Can  yon  abandon  this 
wealth,  which,  properly  used,  comprises  in 
itself  Uie  blessed  power  of  doing  good,  of  re- 
lieving misery,  of  conferring  happiness  t  Can 
you  leave  your  home,  your  country,  and  your 
friends  1" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Fenton  !*'  replied  Jane,  "  I  shall 
regret  none  but  you.  His  home  will  be  my 
home,  his  country  my  country.  My  dear  aunt 
will,  I  hope,  accompany  us ;  I  shall  leave  no- 
thing that  I  love  but  you,  my  second  father. 
And  for  this  fortune,  which,  used  as  it  should 
be  used,  is  indeed  a  blessing-^o  I  not  leave 
it  in  your  hands  t  And  am  I  not  sure  that 
with  you  it  will  be  a  fund  for  relieving  misery 
and  conferring  happiness  1    I  feel  that  if,  at 


this  moment,  te  whom  I  have  lost  could 
into  my  heart,  he  would  approve  my  resolo* 
tion,  and  would  bless  the  man  who  bad 
shown  such  lisinterested  affection  for  hia 
child."  ^ 

"  In  his  name  and  my  own,  /  bless  too, 
my  children,"  rejoined  Mr.  Fenton;  "and  as 
his  act  and  my  own  do  I  restore  to  yott  the 
forfeited  money.  No  refusals,  young  man !— - 
no  arguments  f  no  thanks !  It  is  yours,  and 
yours  only.  Listen  to  me,  Jane.  This  will, 
for  which  any  one  less  generous  and  disint^ 
rested  than  yourself  would  have  hated  me, 
was  made,  as  you  must  have  suspected,  under 
my  direction.  I  had  known  from  your  friend* 
the  hostess  of  the  Red  Lion,  of  your  mutual 
attachment ;  and  was  on  the  point  of  patting 
a  stop  to  your  interviews,  when  an  exchange, 
unexpected  by  all  parties,  removed  M.  d'Aa- 
berval  from  Belford.  After  your  separation, 
it  would  have  been  inflicting  needless  misery 
to  have  reproached  you  with  an  intercourse 
which  we  had  every  reason  to  believe  com- 
pletely at  an  end.  I  ore  vailed  on  my  good 
friend  to  conceal  his  knowledge  of  the  en- 
gagement, and  tried  all  I  could  to  turn  your 
thoughts  into  a  different  channel.  By  thuae 
means  I  became  gradually  acquainted  with 
your  firmness  ana  strength  of  mind,  your 
ardour  and  your  sensibility ;  and  having  made 
minute  and  searching  inquiries  into  the  cba* 
racter  of  your  lover,!  began  to  think,  little  as 
an  old  bachelor  is  supposed  to  know  of  those 
matters,  that  an  attachment  between  two  such 
persons  was  likely  to  be  an  attachment  for 
life ;  and  I  prevailed  on  Mr.  Lanham  to  add 
to  his  will  the  clause  that  you  have  saeo,  that 
wd  might  prove  the  disinterestedness  as  veil 
as  the  constancy  of  the  lovers.  Both  are 
proved,"  continued  the  good  old  man,  a  amile 
of  the  purest  benevolence  'softoniag  his 
rugged  features,  "  both  are  proved  to  my  en* 
tire  satisfaction ;  and  soldier,  Frenchman,  and 
Papist  though  he  be,  the  sooner  I  join  yonr 
hands  and  get  quit  of  this  money,  the  better. 
Not  a  word,  my  dear  Jane,  unless  to  fix  the 
day.  Surely  yon  are  not  going  to  compliment 
me  for  doing  my  duty !  f  don't  know  bow  I 
shal]  part  with  her,  though,  well  as  joo  de- 
serve her,"  continued  he,  turning  to  Colooel 
d'Auberval ;  "  you  must  bring  her  somettmea 
to  Belford."  And,  passing  the  back  of  his 
withered  hand  across  his  eyes  to  brush  off  th« 
unusual  softness,  the  good  dissenting  miaiater 
walked  oat  of  the  room. 
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Belford  Raccs,— TAe  Races,  aa  the  in-  . 
habitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  vcaa 
pleased  to  call  them,  as  if  they  had  been  the 
Races  par  exeellenu  of  the  kiogdom,  anr|iaea» 
ing  Epsom,  and  Ascot,  and  Doacaster,  and 
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New-market,  iostaad  of  beinip  the  mosl  trum- 
pery meeting  that  ever  brought  horses  to  run 
for  a  plate-— ere,  I  am  happy  tq  say,  a  non- 
existing  ftuisance.  The  only  good  that  I  ever 
knew  done  by  an  enclosure  act  was  the  putting 
an  end  to  that  iniquity. 

Generally  speakinff,  enclosures  seem  to  me 
lamentable  things.  They  steal  away  from  the 
landscape,  the  patches  of  woodland,  the  shady 
nooks  and  tangled  dingles,  the  wild  heathy 
banks  and  primrosy  dells,  the  steep  ravines 
and  deep  irregular  pools, — all,  in  short,  that 
the  artist  loves  to  paint  and  the  poet  to  fancy, 
— ail  that  comes  into  our  thoughts  when  we 
talk  of  the  country ;  and  they  give  us,  instead, 
hedge-rows  without  a  tree,  fields  cut  into 
i^ometrical  lines,  and  Macadamized  roads, 
which,  although  as  straight  and  as  ugly  as 
the  most  thoroughgoing  utilitarian  can  desire, 
do  yet  contrive  to  he  more  inconvenient  and 
farther  about  than  the  picturesque  by-ways  of 
the  elder  time.  Moreover,  let  political  phi- 
losophy preach  as  it  will,  an  enclosure  bill  is 
a  positive  evil  to  the  poor.  They  lose  by  it 
the  tnrf  and  furze  for  their  fuel,  —  the  odd 
nooks  adjoining  their  cottages,  which  they 
sometimes  begged  from  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  took 
without  that  preliminary  courtesy,  (I  wish  all 
thefts  were  as  innocent,)  to  cultivate  for  a 
isarden ;  whilst  the  advantage  of  a  village 
green  to  their  Httle  stock  of  pigs  and  poultry 
was  inoalcnlable.  But  all  this  is  beside  my 
purpose^  However,  according  to  the  well- 
known  epigram,  **  to  steal  a  common  from  a 
Ifoose,"  may  be  an  evil,  to  steal  a  common 
from  the  Races  must  be  a  good;  and  when 
the  enclosure  of  Belfoid  Heath  put  an  end  to 
that  wearisome  annual  festivity,  I  believe 
▼erily  that  there  were  not  twenty  people  about 
the  place  who  did  not  rejoice  in  the  loss  of 
those  dullest  of  all  dull  gaieties. 

Even  the  great  Races  are  tiresome  things: 
thej  last  80  long,  and  of  the  amusement,  such 
as  It  is,  you  see  so  little.  Moreover,  the  wea- 
ther is  never  good  :  it  is  sure  to  be  dusty,  or 
showery,  or  windy,  or  sunny ;  sometimes  it 
is  too  hot,  generally  it  is  too  cold ; — I  never 
knew  it  right  in  my  life.  Then,  although  the 
crowd  is  such  that  it  seems  as  if  all  the  world 
were  on  the  ground,  you  are  quite  sure  never 
to  meet  the  person  you  want  to  see,  and  have 
very  oflen  the  provoking  mortification  of  find- 
ing, by  one  of  those  accidents  which  at  races 
always  happen,  that  you  have  missed  each 
other  by  five  minutes.  The  vaunted  company 
is  nothing  compared  with  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens on  a  Sunday.  You  lose  your  party — 
you  have  to  wait  for  your  servants — you  lame 
your  borse^-^you  scratch  your  carriage — you 
spoil  your  new  bonnet,  you  tear  your  best 
pelisse— you  come  back  tired,  and  hungry, 
and  cross,— you  catch  a  cold  or  a  fever ;  and 
your  only  compensation  for  all  these  evils  is, 
that  you  have  the  power  of  saying  to  some 


neighbour  wise  enough  to  stay  at  home, — **  1 
have  been  to  the  races !" 

These  calamities,  however,  belong  to  the 
grand  meetings,  wliere  horses  of  name  and 
fame  ridden  by  jockeys  of  equal  renown,  run 
for  the  Derby,  the  Oaks,  or  the  St.  Leger ; 
where  ladies  win  French  gloves  and  gentle- 
men lose  English  estates ;  where  you  are  at 
all  events  sure  of  a  crowd,  and  pretty  sure  of 
a  crowd  of  beauty  and  fashion ;  where,  if 
your  pocket  be  picked,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  a 
lord  IS  equally  unlucky ;  and  if  yon  get 
drenched  by  a  shower,  you  have  the  commrt 
of  seeing  a  countess  in  the  same  condition. 

Our  Bel  ford  afflictions  were  of  a  different 
sort.  The  Heath,  which,  contrary  to  the 
general  picturesqueness  of  commons,  was  a 
dull,  flat,  low,  unprofitable  piece  of  ground, 
wholly  uninteresting  in  itself,  and  command- 
ing no  view  of  any  sort,  had  been  my  aversion 
as  long  as  I  could  remember;  having  been  for 
many  years  the  scene  of  those  reviews  of 
volunteers  and  yeomanry,  presentations  of 
colours,  and  so  K>rth,  which  formed  the  de- 
light of  his  majesty's  noise-loving  subjects, 
and  were  to  me,  *'  who  hated  the  sound  of  a 
gun  like  a  hurt  wild-duck,'*  the  objects  of 
mingled  dread  and  detestation,-^ the  more 
especially  as,  besides  its  being  in  those  days 
reckoned  a  point  of  loyalty  not  to  miss  such 
exhibitions,  people  used  to  inculcate  it  as  a 
duty  to  take  me  amongst  guns,  and  drums,  and 
trumpets,  by  way  of  curing  my  cowardice.* 

^  Courage  m  a  ttrsnge,  capriciout  thing.    I  am  still 


•uch  a  oowsrd  with 


iMpIld  to 
>r.  thai  tb€ 


the  mere  noise,  not  the 


daoMr  of  ffunpowder.  thai  the  very  fint  words  1  ever 
spoWt  to  Mr.  Macready,  who  was  superintending  the 
rehearsal  of  one  of  mv  tragedies,  contained  an  earnest 
entreaty  that  he  would  not  allow  a  gun,  which  I  bad 
unwarily  introduced,  to  be  fired ;  aixl  tiiat  being  sub- 
sequently at  a  theatre  with  a  friend  and  her  little  boy, 
whom  it  would  have  been  cruel  to  have  taken  away, 
I  sat  in  sdth  agony  during  a  metodrame  in  which  a 
cannon  was  dragf^ed  about  for  two  Ions  acts,  ttmH  a 
very  respectaUe^lookaog  gentleinaa,  who  had  been 
sitting  behind  us  much  amused  by  my  head-ducking 
and  ear-stopping  when  the  firing  seemed  inevitable, 
fiiirly  wished  me  joy  of  having  survived  the  piece  as 
he  made  Kwm  for  os  to  go  out  Such  is  my  cowardice 
— and  luckily  cowajdice  is  a  female  privilege ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand;  I  am  so  fearless  amongst  muck 
greater  danj^ers  by  land  and  by  water,  as  rather  to- 
enjoy  the  fright  orother  ladies  in  a  craay  sailing-boat,, 
and  to  have  occasioned*  considerable  alarm  to  the  late 
Lord  Rivers  and  his  keepera  by  careaHng  his  fiesce 
and  high-blooded  greyhounds,  and  walking  about  the 
kpnnel  amongst  twenty  brace  of  them  as  freely  m 
their  feeders;  and  once  almost  won  the  heart  of  a 
genlieman  drivinv  his  own  four  blood-horses,  (I  had 
very  nearly  calleu  him  a  ooachmanv)  on  die  box  with 
whom  I  was  accidentally  sealed,  and  who,  in  the  mki- 
dle  of  a  race  with  n  real  slagenroach,  whilst  going  full 

gallop,  with  his  tnjiules  screaming  out  of  the  windowa, 
appened  to  recollect  that  he  had  promised  to  have 
especial  care  of  me.  and  incjuired  apologetically  if  I 
were  frightened. — l>y  replying  con  Jipinfo^.^  Fright- 
ened! Not  at  all!  Get  on!  Beat  them!'*  I  soppoee 
it  is  that  the  imagination  exaggerates  the  expecteil 
shock ;  for  when  a  gun  is  fired  near  ue  without  my 
previoua  knowledge,  I  merely  start  and  laugh  like 
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Once  I  had  the  pleasare  of  bafHinff  their  good 
intentions.  It  was  a  fine  day  in  the  midsam- 
mer  hoUdays,  and  mj  dear  mother  taking  a 
young  lady  with  her  in  the  carriage,  I  rode 
with  my  father  in  the  gig,  he  having  been 
tormented  by  some  sage  adviser  into  taking 
me  into  the  field,  and  thinking  that  the  most 
palatable  manner;  and  I  so  ordered  matters 
by  mere  dint  of  coaxing,  that  happening  to  be 
early  on  the  ground,  I  prevailed  on  my  dear 
companion  to  turn  back,  and  drive  me  home 
agrain  before  the  arrival  of  the  reviewing  gen- 
eral ;  thus  escaping  the  shock  of  the  salute 
after  the  fashion  of  the  patient  who,  being 
ordered  to  take  a  shower-bath,  jumped  out 
before  pnlling  the  string. 

Well,  this  ugly  piece  of  gronnd  numbered 
amongst  its  demerits  that  of  being  the  worst 
race-course  in  England.  Flat  as  it  looked, 
it  was  found  on  examination  to  be  fnll  of  ine- 
qualities, going  up  hill  and  down  hill  just  in 
the  very  parts  where,  for  certain  reasons  which 
I  do  not  pretend  to  understand,  (all  my  know- 
ledge of  the  turf  being  gathered  from  the 
early  part  of  Hoi  croft's  Memoirs,  one  of  the 
most  amusing  pieces  of  autobiography  in  the 
language,)  it  ought  to  have  been  as  level  as  a 
rail-road.  Then,  for  as  dry  as  it  seemed — a 
dull  expanse  of  dwarf  furze  and  withered 
heath,  tnere  were  half-a-dozen  places  so  in- 
curably boggy,  that  once  in  a  sham  fight  at  a 
review  half  a  company  of  the  Belford  Volun- 
teer Legion  sunk  knee-deep,  to  their  own  inex- 
pressible con%|ernation,  the  total  derangement 
of  the  order  of  battle^nd  the  utter  ruin  of 
their  white  spatterdaMk:  and  in  order  to 
avoid  these  marshy  spots,  certain  awkward 
bends  occurred  in  the  coarse,  which  made  as 
great  demands  on  the  skfU  of  the  jockeys  as 
the  sticking  fast  of  his  troops  had  done  on  the 
tactics  of  the  reviewing  general.  In  a  word, 
as  a  race-course  Belford  Heath  was  so  de- 
testable, that  a  race-horse  of  any  reputation 
would  haye  been  ashamed  to  show  his  face 
there. 

Then  the  only  circomstance  that  conld  nave 
reconciled  the  owners  of  good  horses  to  a  bad 
course — ^high  stakes  and  large  subecriptions— 
were  totally  wanting.  There  was,  to  be  sure, 
a  County  Member's  Plate  and  a  Town  Mem- 
ber's Plate,  and  the  Belford  Stakes  and  the 
Hunt  Stakes ;  and  a  popular  high-eheriflf,  or  a 
candidate  for  the  borough  or  the  county,  who 
had  a  mind  to  be  popular,— or  some  Londoner, 
freshly  imported,  who  thought  supporting  the 
races  a  part  of  his  new  duties  as  a  country 
gentleman, — would  get  up  something  like  a 
subscription :  but  nothing  coold  be  less  tempt- 
ing than  the  rewards  held  out  to  the  winners* 
and  but  for  the  specnlations  of  certain  horse- 
dealers,  who  reckoned  on  its  being  advan- 

otber  people :  but  ttill  the  extreme  cowardice  in  the 
one  case,  and  the  total  abaenoe  of  it  in  othera,  doea. 
aeem  aomewbat  puzzling. 


tageous  to  the  sale  of  a  horse  to  hare  won  i 
plate  even  at  Belford,  the  races  would  nodosbt- 
edly  have  fallen  to  the  grouod  from  ,thc  mere 
absence  of  racers. 

As  it  was,  they  languished  on  from  year  to 
year,  every  season  worse  than  the  last,  with 
no  company  except  the  families  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, no  sporting  characters,  no  gefltlenen 
of  the  turf,  no  betting-stand,  no  blacklegs,  no 
thimble-people,  no  mob.  The  Tery  rouge  tt 
noir  table  aid  not  think  it  worth  its  while 
to  appear ;  and  aUhoagh  there  was  a  most 
convenient  pond  for  ducking  such  delinqaents, 
I  do  not  even  remember  to  have  beard  of  a 
pick-pocket  on  the  race-«ouTSe. 

The  diversion  was,  as  I  hnre  said,  confiiMd 
to  the  neighbonrhood ;  and  they,  poor  tnnoeeflt 
people,  were,  for  the  three  days  that  the  affair 
lasted,  kept  close  to  that  most  fatiguing  of  all 
work,  country  dissipation.  The  meeting  vtn 
held  early  in  September,  and  the  hours  having 
andergone  no  change  since  its  first  s8tabU»b- 
ment  a  century  before,  it  was  what  is  lenaed 
an  afternoon  race :  accordingly,  besides  a 
pnblic  breakfast  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  Towo> 
hall,  there  was  an  ordinary  at  two  at  the  Swan 
Hotel  for  ladies  as  well  as  genilemeo :  then 
everybody  drove  et  four  to  the  course;  then 
everybody  came  bark  to  dress  for  the  ttt)); 
and  on  the  middle  evening,  when  luckily  there 
was  no  ball,  everybody  was  expected  to  go  to 
the  play.  And  to  miss,  only  for  one  dayt  the 
race-course,  or  the  two  balls,  or  the  middle 
play,  was  an  affront  to  the  stewards  and  the 
stewards'  wives, — to  the  members  who  dared 
not  be  absent — to  the  yonng  ladies,  who*  not 
of  soflicient  rank  or  fortune  to  be  preaeitteii 
to  court,  first  made  their  appearance  tl  this 
august  reunion  of  fashion  and  beauty— to  ibe 
papas,  mammas,  and  maiden  annts^  lo  tvhom 
the  ceremony  was  important, — to  the  whole 
neighbourhood  and  the  whole  country.  The 
public  breakfasts  and  ordinaries  were  not  it 
rigueur  f  but  three  races,  two  balls,  and  ooe 
play,  were  duties  that  must  be  fulfilled,  pQi>* 
ishments  that  mnst  be  andergone  by  all  who 
desired  to  stand  well  in  country  societj:  to 
haye  attempted  to  evade  them,— to  hsve  daitd 
to  think  for  yoarself  in  a  matter  of  affiosemeot. 
would  haye  been  to  run  the  risk  of  beiog 
thought  over-wise,  or  ove^good,  or  ptnimo' 
nious,  or  poor.  And  as  no  one  likes  the  three 
first  of  these  nicknames,  and  it  Is  only  rich 
people  who  can  afford  to  be  suspected  cf 
poverty,  dull  as  the  diversions  were,  as^ 
irtaie  as  the  gaieties,  we  were  content  to 
leave  shade,  and  coolness,  and  quiet,  and  to 
pass  three  of  the  hottest  days  of  early  antiufia 
amid  fatigue  and  dostt  and  sun  and  crowd,  on 
the  very  same  wise  principle  of  imitatioe 
which  makes  a  flock  of  geese  follow  the 
gander. 

Lightly  as  the  county  was  apt  to  set  hj  v« 
town,  the  inhabitants  of  Belford  weie  of  bo 
small  use  on  this  occasioo.     They  helped 
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(like  supernainerartee  on  the  stagre)  to  fill  the 
bttll-TOom  and  the  theatre ;  and  thinly  covered 
as  the  race-coorae  was,  it  would  have  looked 
emptier  still  but  for  the  handsome  coach  of 
the  Misses  Morris — for  Miss  Blackall's  cha- 
riot t  with  her  black  servant  in  his  gayest  livery 
and  her  pet  poodle  in  his  whitest  coat  on  the 
box,  and  Mrs.  Colby  snugly  intrenched  in  the 
be«l  comer — ^for  Stephen  Lane  and  dear  Mar- 
garet in  their  huge  one-horse  chaise,  with  a 
preUy  grand-child  betwixt  them  — for  King 
Harwood  galloping  about  the  ground  in  ten 
places  at  once— for  the  tradespeople  and  ar- 
tisans of  the  place,  (I  do  love  a  holiday  for 
them,  whatever  name  it  bears— they  have  too 
few,)  down  to  the  poor  chimney-sweepers  and 
their  donkey,  taking  more  interest  in  the  sport 
thao  their  betters,  and  enjoying  it  full  as  much. 
Still  the  town  ladies  were  Tittle  better  than 
the  figurante,  the  Coryphees  in  this  grand 
balletv^tbe  yoang  county  damsels  were  the 
real  heroines  of  the  scene ;  and  it  was  to 
show  them  off  that  their  mammas  and  their 
waiting- women,  their  milliners  and  their 
coachmakers,  devoted  all  their  cares;  and 
amongst  the  fair  candidates  for  admiration 
few  were  more  indefatigably  fine,  more  per- 
•everingly  fashionable,  more  constant  to  all 
I  sorts  of  provincial  gaiety,  whether  race,  con- 
j  cert,  play  or  ball,  than  the  Misses  Elphinstone 
I  of  Ashley,  who  had  been  for  ten  years,  and 
)  perhaps  a  little  longer,  two  of  the  reigning 
belles  of  the  county. 

Why  it  should  be  so,  one  does  not  well 

know,  but  half  the  ladies  of  H shire  used 

to  meet  every  Monday  between  the  hours  of 
three  and  five  in  the  Market-place  of  Belford. 
It  was  the  constant  female  rendezvous;  on 
Saturday,  the  market^ay,  the  gentlemen  came 
into  town  to  attend  the  Bench,  —  some  on 
horseback,  some  in  gigs,  the  style  of  the 
equipage  not  unfrequently  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  consequence  of  the  owner ;  your  coun- 
try gentlemen  of  large  fortune  being  often 
addicted  to  rtding  some  scrubby  pony,  or 
driving  some  old  shabby  sevoot,  which  a  man 
of  less  certain  station  would  be  ashamed  to 
be  seen  in :  so  that  their  appearance  harmo- 
nised perfectly  well  with  the  carts  and 
wagons  of  their  tenants,  the  market-people 
of  Belford.  Their  wives  and  daughters,  how- 
ever, indulged  in  no  such  whims.  True  to 
the  vanities  of  the  dear  sex,  laudably  constant 
to  fineries  of  all  sorts,  as  regular  as  Monday* 
came  were  they  to  be  seen  in  carriages  the 
most  fashionable,  drawn  by  the  handsomest 
horses  that  coaxing  or  leoturing  could  extort 
from  their  husbands  and  fathers,  crowded 
round  the  shop^oor  of  Mr.  Dobson,  linen- 

*Why  Moadav«hoald  bo  the  choien  day,  no  one 
oan  telL  It  ii  the  day  on  which  the  poor  counti^- 
women  make  their  little  pnrchaies,  bectuw  their 
bwfaemla  behig  paid  on  a  Saturday  night,  they  have 
then  a  pittance  to  ipate.  Bot  why  the  ladiet  shoold 
etwow  that  day,  is  Hill  a  pnnle. 


draper  and  haberdasher,  the  most  approved 
factor  of  female  merchandise,  and  the  favour- 
ite minister  to  female  caprice  in  the  whole 
county  of  H— — ;  and  amongst  the 
many  equipages  which  clustered  about  this 
grand  mart  of  provincial  fashion,  none  were 
more  punctual  and  few  better  appointed,  than 
that  of  the  Elphinstones  of  Ashley. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  was  a  gentleman  of  large 
landed  property ;  bot  the  estate  being  consi- 
derably involved  and  strictly  entailed,  and  the 
eldest  son  showing  no  desire  to  assist  in  its 
extrication,  he  was  in  point  of  fact  a  much 

floorer  man  than  many  of  his  neighbours  with 
ess  than  half  of  his  nominal  income.  His 
wife,  a  lady  of  good  family,  had  been  what 
is  called  a  fine  woman ;  by  which  is  under- 
stood, a  tall,  showy  figure,  good  hair,  good 
teeth,  good  eyes,  a  tolerable  complexion,  and 
a  face  that  comes  somewhat  short  of  what  is 
commonly  reckoned  handsome.  According  to 
this  deRnition,  Mrs.  Elphinstone  had  been, 
and  her  daughters  were  two  fine  women  ;  and 
as  they  dressed  well,  were  excellent  dancers, 
had  a  good  deal  of  air  and  style,  and  were  at 
least  half  a  head  taller  than  the  other  young 
ladies  of  the  county,  they  seldom  failed  to 
attract  considerable  admiration  in  the  ball- 
room. 

That  their  admirers  went  at  the  most  no 
farther  than  a  transient  flirtation,  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  not  so  much  from  any  particular 
defect  in  the  young  ladies,  who  were  pretty 
much  like  other  show-off  girls,  but  by  the 
certainty  of  their  being  altogether  portionless. 
Very  few  men  can  afford  to  select  wives  with 
high  notions  and  no  fortune ;  and  unwomanly 
and  unmaidenly  as  the  practice  of  husband- 
hunting  is,  whether  in  mothers  or  daughters, 
there  is  at  least  something  of  mitigation  in 
the  situation  of  young  women  like  Gertrude 
and  Julia  Elphinstone, — accustomed  to  every 
luxury  and  indulgence,  to  all  the  amusements 
and  refinement  of  cultivated  society,  and  yet 
placed  in  such  a  position,  that  if  not  mamed 
before  the  death  of  their  parents,  they  are 
thrown  on  the  charity  of  their  relations  for  the 
mere  necessaries  of  life.  With  this  prospect 
before  their  eyes,  their  anxiety  to  be  settled 
certainly  admits  of  some  extenuation;  and 
yet  in  most  cases,  and  certainly  in  the  present, 
that  very  anxiety  is  but  too  likely  to  defeat  its 
object. 

Year  after  year  passed  away ; — Mr.  Elphin- 
stone^s  family,  consisting,  besides  the  young 
ladies  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  of 
four  or  five  younger  lads  in  the  army,  the 
navy,  at  College,  and  at  school,  and  of  a 
weakly  girl,  who,  having  been  sent  to  be 
nursed  at  a  distant  relation's,  the  wife  of  a 
gentleman  farmer  at  some  distance,  still  re- 
mained in  that  convenient  but  ignoble  retreat, 
became  every  year  more  and  more  expensive ; 
whilst  the  chances  of  his  daughters'  marriage 
diminished  with  their  increasing  age  and  his 
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decreasing  income.  The  annoal  jonroey  to 
London  bad  been  first  shortened,  then  aban- 
doned; visits  to  Brighton  and  Cheltenham, 
and  other  places  of  fashionable  resort,  became 
less  frequent ;  and  the  Belford  Races,  where, 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Elphinstone's  repeated  embar- 
rassments, they  still  flourished  among  the 
county  belles,  became  their  principal  scene  of 
exhibition. 

Race-ball  af^r  race-ball,  howerer,  came  and 
departed,  and  brought  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  a  suitor  to  the  expecting  damsels.  Part- 
ners for  the  dance  jiresented  themselves  in 
plenty,  but  partners  for  life  were  still  to  seek. 
And  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  in  pettish  despair, 
was  beginning,  on  the  first  evening  of  the 
very  last  year  of  the  Races,  to  rejoice  at  the 
prospect  of  their  being  given  up ;  to  discover 
that  the  balls  were  ^ti^uing,  the  course 
dreary,  and  the  theatre  dull ;  that  the  whole 
affair  was  troublesome  and  tiresome ;  that  it 
was  in  the  very  worst  taste  to  be  running 
af^er  so  paltry  an  amusement  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  hours  a  day  for  three  successive 
days ; — when,  in  the  very  midst  of  her  pro- 
fessions of  disgust  and  indifference,  as  she 
was  walking  up  the  assembly-room  with  her 
eldest  daughter  hanging  on  her  arm  (Miss 
Julia,  a  little  indisposed  and  a  little  tired,  not 
with  the  crowd,  but  with  the  emptiness  of  the 
race-ground,  having  chosen  to  stay  at  home), 
her  hopes  were  suddenly  revived  by  being 
told  in  a  very  significant  manner  by  one  of  the 
stewards,  that  Lord  Lindore  had  requested  of 
him  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  her 
daughter.  **  He  had  seeii  her  in  the  carriage 
that  afternoon,''  said  the  friendly  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  with  a  very  intelligible  smile,  and 
an  abrupt  stop  as  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
young  gentleman  interrupted  his  speech  and 

turned  his  intended  confidence  into *^  My 

Lord,  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
you  to  Miss  Elphinstone." 

Mr.  Clavering's  suspicions  were  pretty  evi- 
dent, and  although  the  well-bred  and  self- 
commanded  chaperone  contrived  to  conceal 
her  comprehension  of  his  hints,  and  preserved 
the  most  decorous  appearance  of  indifference, 
she  yet  managed  to  extract  from  her  kind 
neighbour,  that  the  elegant  young  nobleman 
who  was  leading  the  fair  Gertrude  to  the 
dance  was  just  returned  from  a  tour  in  Greece 
and  Germany,  and  being  on  his  way  to  an 
estate  about  thirty  miles  off  in  the  vale  of 
Berkshire,  had  been  struck  on  accidentally 
visiting  the  Belford  race-course  by  the  beauty 
of  a  young  lady  in  an  open  landau,  and  having 
ascertained  that  the  carriage  belonged  to  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  and  that  the  family  would  cer- 
tainly attend  the  ball,  he  had  stayed,  as  it 
seemed,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  intro- 
dnced.  "  So  at  least  says  report,"  added  Mr. 
Clavering;  and  for  once  report  said  true. 

Lord  Lindore  was  a  young  nobleman  of 
large  bnt  embarrassed   property,  very  good 


talents,  and  very  amiable  disoositton ;  wbo 
was,  in  spite  of  his  many  exeei)eDt  outHdes, 
returning  loiteringly  and  reloetantly  nome  to 
one  of  the  best  and  cleverest  mothers  In  the 
world :  and  a  less  fair  reason  than  the  tweet 
and  blooming  face  which  peeped  ool  so  briglit^ 
ly  from  under  the  brim  or  her  oottage-bonnet, 
rfor  cottage-bonnets  were  the  fashion  of  that 
distant  day,)  would  have  exctfied  htm  to  him- 
self for  a  longer  delay  than  that  of  the  race- 
ball  ;  his  good  mother,  kind  and  clever  as  she 
was,  having  by  a  letter  entreating  his  speedy 
return  contrived  to  make  that  return  as  Qn> 
pleasant  as  possible  to  her  affectionate  and 
dutiful  son, — who,  as  a  dutiful  and  affeetion- 
ate  son,  obediently  turned  his  face  towards 
Glenham  Abbey,  whilst  as  a  spoilt  child  and 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  in  those  two  charac- 
ters pretty  much  accnstomed  to  carry  matters 
his  own  way,  he  managed  to  make  his  obe- 
dience as  dawdling  and  as  dilatory  as  possible. 
The  letter  which  had  produced  this  unlucky  j 
effect  was  an  answer  to  6ne  written  by  himself, 
from  Vienna,  announcing  the  dissolution  of  a 
matrimonial  engagement  wiA  a  pretty  Aos- 
trian,  who  had  jilted  him  for  the  purpose  of 
marrying  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  | 
old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather  :^-on  which 
event  Lord  Lindore,  whose  susceptibility  to 
female  charms  was  so  remarkable  that  ever 
since  he  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
had  been  in  love  with  some  damsel  or  other, 
and  had  been  twenty  times  saved  from  the 
most  preposterous  matches  by  the  vifilaoce 
of  his  tutors  and  the  care  of  his  fond  mother, 
gravely  felicitated  himself  on  being  emanci- 
pated, then  and  for  ever,  from  the  dominion 
of  beauty ;  and  declared  that  if  ever  be  could 
love  again,— which  he  thought  unlikely^— be 
should  seek  for  nothing  in  woman  bnt  ttfae  as- 
fading  graces  of  the  mind.  Lady  Ltndore's 
reply  contained  a  warm  congratulation  on  her 
son's  release  from  the  chains  of  an  unorind- 
pled  coquette,  and  from  the  evils  of  an  alltanoe 
with  a  foreigner;  adding,  that  she  rejoiced 
above  all  to  find  that  his  heart  was  again  npon 
his  hands,  since  on  the  winding  op  of  his  af- 
fairs, preparatory  to  his  coming  of  a|se,  his 
guardians  and  herself  had  discoTered  that, 
long  as  his  minority  had  been,  the  aeenmola- 1 
tions  consequent  thereupon  were  entirely 
swallowed  up  by  the  payment  of  his  sistefs'  | 
portions ;  and  the  mortgages  that  encomheied ' 
his  property  could  only  be  cleared  away  by 
the  sale  ol'^the  beautiful  demesne  on  whtrfa^ 
she  resided  during  his  absence  abroad,  and 
which,  although  the  estate  that  had  lieea  1od9>-  ' 
est  in  the  family,  was  the  only  one  not  strietTy 
entailed,— or  by  the  less  painful  expedient  of; 
a  wealthy  marriage.-^*' And  now  that  rour 
heart  is  free,"  continued  Lady  Lindore,  ^theie 
can  be  but  little  doubt  which  measure  you  will 
adopt;  the  more  especially  as  I  have  a  yoong 
lady  in  view,  whose  talents  and  atiainnencs 
are  of  no  common  order,  whose  temper  and 
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disposition  are  most  amiable,  and  who  wants 
nothing  bat  that  outward  beauty  which  you 
hare  at  last  been  taught  to  estimate  at  its  just 
▼aloe.  Plain  as  you  may  possibly  think  her, 
her  attractions  of  mind  are  such  as  to  com- 
pensate most  amply  for  the  absence  of  more 
perishable  charms;  whilst  her  fortune  is  so 
large  that  it  would  clear  off  all  mortgajges, 
without  involving  the  wretched  necessity  of 
parting  with  this  venerable  mansion,  which 
yoQ  have  scarcely  seen  since  you  were  a  child, 
j  but  which  is  alike  precious  as  a  proud  memo- 
rial of  family  splendour,  and  as  one  of  the 
finest  old  buildmgs  in  the  kingdom.  The 
)ady*s  friends  are  most  desirous  of  the  con- 
nexion, and  she  herself  loves  roe  as  a  dauf;h- 
ten  The  path  is  straight  before  you.  Return, 
therefore,  as  speedily  as  possible,  my  dear 
Arthur;  and  remember,  whatever  perils  from 
bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  may  beset  you  on 
your  way,  that  I  expect  from  your  duty  and 
your  affection  that  you  will  not  commit  your- 
self either  by  word  or  deed,  by  open  profes- 
sions or  silent  assidaities,  until  you  have  had 
an  opportunity,  not  merely  of  seeing,  but  of 
becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  the  amia- 
ble and  richly-gifted  yonng  person  whom,  of 
all  the  women  1  have  ever  known,  I  would 
nnost  readily  select  as  your  bride.  Come, 
then,  my  dearest  Arthur,  and  come  speedily 
to  your  affectionate  mother, 

Maby  Lindorb.'* 

How  so  clear-headed  a  woman  as  Lady 
Lindore  could  write  a  letter  so  likely  to  defeat 
its  own  obvions  purpose,  and  to  awaken  the 
spirit  of  contradiction  in  the  breast  of  a  young 
man  who,  with  all  his  acknowledged  kindness 
of  temper,  had  never  been  found  wanting  in  a 
petulant  self*will,  would  be  dilHcnlt  to  explain, 
except  upon  the  principle  that  the  cleverest 
people  often  do  the  silliest  things ; — a  maxim, 
from  the  promulgation  of  which  so  very 
many  well-meaning  persons  derive  pleasure, 
that  to  contradict  it,  even  if  one  could  do  so 
conscientiously,  would  be  to  deprive  a  very 
large  and  estimable  portion  of  the  public  of  a 
source  of  enjoyment  which  does  harm  to  no- 
body, inasmuch  as  the  clever  persons  in  ques- 
tion have  an  unlucky  trick  of  caring  little  for 
what  the  worthy  doll  people  aforesaid  may 
happen  to  think  or  say. 

Whatever  motive  might  have  induced  her 
ladyship  to  write  this  letter,  the  effect  was 
such  as  the  reader  has  seen.  Her  dutiful  son 
Arthur  returned  slowly  and  reluctantly  home- 
ward ;  loitering  wherever  he  could  find  an  ex- 
cuse for  loitering,  astounding  his  active  courier 
and  alert  valet  by  the  dilatoriness  of  his  move- 
ments, meditating  all  the  way  on  the  odious- 
ness  of  blue-stocking  women,  (for  from  Lady 
Lindore*s  account  of  la  future^  he  expected  an 
epitome  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences — a  walk- 
ing and  talking  encyclopedia,)  and  feeling  his 
taste  for  beauty  grow  stronger  and  stronger 


every  step  he  took,  until  he  finally  surrendered 
his  heart  to  the  first  pair  of  bright  eyes  and 
blooming  cheeks  which  he  had  encountered 
since  the  receipt  of  his  mother^s  letter — the 
pretty  incognita  of  the  Bel  ford  race-course. 

Finding  on  inquiry  that  the  carriage  belong- 
ed to  a  gentleman  of  some  consequence  in  the 
neighbourhood — that  the  ladies  seated  in  it 
were  his  wife  and  daughters,  and  that  there 
was  little  doubt  of  their  attending  the  ball  in 
the  evening,  he  proceeded  to  the  assembly- 
room,  made  himself  known,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  our  friend  Mr.  Clavering,  one  of  the  stewards 
of  the  Races,  and  requested  of  him  the  honour 
of  nn  introduction  to  Miss  Elphinstone. 

When  led  up  in  due  form  to  the  fair  lady,  he 
immediately  discovered  that  she  was  not  the 
divinity  of  the  laudau  :  but  as  he  ascertained, 
both  from  Mr.  Clavering  and  the  waiter  at  the 
inn,  that  there  was  another  sister,  a  certain 
Miss  Julia,  whom  his  two  authorities  agreed 
in  calling  the  finer  woman  ;  and  as  he  learned 
from  his  partner  herself  that  Miss  Julia  had 
been  that  morning  on  the  race-ground, — that 
she  was  slightly  indisposed,  but  would  proba- 
bly be  sufficiently  recovered  on  the.morrow  to 
attend  both  the  course  and  the  play — he  de- 
termined td  remain  another  night  at  Belford  for 
the  chance  of  one  more  glimpse  of  his  fair  one, 
and  paid  Miss  Elphinstone  sufilicient  attention 
to  conceal  his  disappointment  and  command  a 
future  introduction  to  her  sister,  although  he 
had  too  much  self-control,  and,  to  do  him 
justice,  too  much  respect  for  Lady  Lindore's 
injunctions,  to  avail  himself  of  the  invitation 
of  the  lady  of  the  mansion  to  partake  of  a  late 
breakfast,  or  an  early  dinner— «all  it  bow  he 
chose, — the  next  day  at  Ashley.  He  saw  at 
a  glance  that  she  was  a  manceuvring  mamma, 
(how  very,  very  soon  young  gentlemen  learn 
to  make  that  discovery!)  and,  his  charmer 
being  absent,  was  upon  his  guard.  *'  On  the 
course,'*  thought  he,  **  I  shall  again  see  the 

beauty,  and   then why   then  I  shall   be 

guided  by  circumstances  :'* — that  being  the 
most  approved  and  circumspect  way  of  signi- 
fying to  oneself  that  one  intends  following 
one's  own  devices,  whatever  they  may  happen 
to  be. 

The  morrow,  however,  proved  so  wet  that 
the  course  was  entirely  deserted.  Not  a  sin- 
gle carriage  was  present,  except  Miss  Black- 
all*s  chariot  and  Stephen  Lane's  one-horse 
chaise.  But  in  the  evening,  at  the  theatre, 
Lord  Lindore  had  again  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
his  fair  enchantress,  and  of  seeing  her  without 
her  bonnet,  and  dressed  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  in  a  very  simply-made  gown  of 
clear  muslin,  without  any  other  ornament  than 
a  nosegay  of  geranium  and  blossomed  myrtle. 

If  he  had  thought  her  pretty  under  the 
straight  brim  of  her  cottage  bonnet,  he  thought 
her  still  prettier  now  that  her  fair  open  fore- 
head was  only  shaded  by  the  rich  curls  of  her 
chestnut  hair.    It  was  a  round,  youthful  face,  | 
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with  a  bright,  clear  complexion ;  a  hazel  eye, 
with  a  spark  in  it  like  the  Scotch  agate  in  the 
British  Museum; 'very  red  lips,  yery  white 
teeth,  and  an  expression  about  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  that  wasouite  bewitching.  She 
sat  in  the  front  row  or  the  box  between  her 
stately  sister  and  another  young  lady;  her 
mother  and  two  other  ladies  sitting  behind  her, 
and  completely  barring  all  access. 

Lord  Lindore  hardly  regretted  this  circum- 
stance, so  completely  was  he  absorbed  in 
watching  his  charmer,  whose  erery  look  and 
action  cYinced  the  most  perfect  unconscious- 
ness of  being  an  object  of  observation  to  him 
or  to  any  one.  Her  attention  was  given  en- 
tirely, exclusively  to  the  stage ;  she  being  per- 
haps the  one  single  person  in  the  crowded  house 
who  thought  of  the  play,  and  the  play  only. 
The  piece  was  one  of  Mr.  Coleman's  laughing 
and  crying  comedies  —  John  Bull  —  and  she 
laughed  at  Dennis  Brulgruddery  and  cried  at 
Job  Thomberry  with  a  heartiness  and  sensi- 
bility, a  complete  abandonment  to  the  senti- 
ment and  the  situation,  that  irresistibly  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  its  being  the  first  play  she 
had  ever  seen.  It  was  acted  pretty  much  as 
such  pieces  (unless  in  the  case  of  some  rare 
exception)  are  acted. in  a  country  theatre;  but 
hers  was  no  critical  pleasure :  yielding  entirely 
to  the  impression  or  the  drama,  the  finest  pe> 
formance  could  not  have  gratified  her  more. 
To  her,  as  to  an  artless  but  intelligent  child, 
the  scene  was  for  a  moment  a  reality.  The 
illusion  was  perfect,  and  the  sympathy  evinced 
by  her  tears  and  her  laughter  was  as  unre- 
strained as  it  was  ardent.  Her  mother  and 
sister,  who  had  the  bad  taste  to  be  ashamed 
of  this  enviable  freshness  of  feeling,  tried  to 
check  her.  But  the  attempt  was  vain.  Ab- 
sorbed in  the  scene,  she  hardly  heard  them ; 
and  even  when  the  curtain  dropped,  she  seem- 
ed so  engrossed  by  her  recollections  as  scarce- 
ly to  attend  to  her  mother's  impatient  summons 
to  leave  the  house. 

**  Charming  creature !"  thought  Lord  Lin- 
dore to  himself,  as  he  sat  *  taking  his  ease  in 
his  inn,'  after  his  return  from  the  theatre; 
**  Charming  creature ! — how  delightful  is  this 
artlessness,  this  ignorance,  this  bewitching 
youthfulness  of  heart  and  of  person!  How 
incomparably  superior  is  this  lovely  girl,  full 
of  natural  feeling,  of  intelligence  and  sensi- 
bility, to  an  over-educated  heiress,  with  the 
whole  code  of  criticism  at  her  finger's  end— 
too  practised  to  be  astonished,  and  too  wise  to 
be  pleased  !  A  young  lady  of  high  attain- 
ments !  Twenty  languages,  1  warrant  me,  and 
not  an  idea !  Ugly  too !" — thought  poor  Lord 
Lindore.  And  then  the  beauty  of  the  Bel  ford 
theatre  passed  before  his  eyes,  and  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  stay  another  day  and  ascertain 
at  least  if  the  voice  was  as  captivating  as  the 
countenance. 

Again  was  poor  Arthur  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment.   Tne  day  was,  if  possible,  more 


wet  and  dreary  than  the  preceding;  and  ob 
going  into  the  ball-room  and  walking  strclgfat 
to  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  imagine  to  yourself* 
gentle  reader,  hts  dismay  at  finding  In  Miss 
Jnlia  an  exact  fac-slmile  of  her  elder  aistery— 
another  tall,  stylish,  fashionable-looking  dam- 
sel, not  very  old,  but  of  a  certainty  not  what 
a  lordling  of  one-and-twenty  is  accustomed  to 
call  young.  Poor  dear  Anhnr !  if  Lady  Lin* 
dore  could  but  have  seen  how  blank  he  looked, 
she  would  have  thought  him  almost  enoagh 
punished  for  his  disobedient  meditations  of  the 
night  before.  His  lordship  was  however  a 
thoroughly  well-bred  man,  and  after  a  monieot 
of  consternation  recovered  bis  politeness  and 
his  self-possession. 

**  Was  there  not  another  yoang  lady  brides 
Miss  Elphinstone  and  yourself  in  thscarriage> 
on  Tuesday,  and  at  the  play  last  night!*'  in- 
quired Lord  Lindore  in  a  pause  of  the  dance. 

**  I  was  not  at  the  plty»'*  responded  Miss 
Julia, — ^*  but  I  suppose  yon  mean  Katy,  poor 
dear  Katy !" 

"  And  who  may  Katy  be  ?"  demanded  his 
lordship. 

*'Oh,  poor  little  Katy! — she's  a  sister  of 
mine,  a  younger  sister." 

''  Very  young,  I  presume  f— not  eome  ont 
yett — not  introduced  V 

"  Yes ! — no !"  said  Miss  Julia,  rather  pus- 
zled.  "  I  don't  know — I  can't  tell.  The  ^t 
is,  my  lord,  that  Katy  does  not  live  with  ns. 
She  was  a  sickly  child,  and  sent  for  change  of 
air  to  a  distant  relation  of  my  niother*n— a 
very  good  sort  of  person  indeed,  very  respect- 
able and  very  well  off,  but  who  made  a  strange 
mitaUiante,  I  believe  her  husbsnd  is  a  gen- 
tleman farmer,  or  a  miller,  or  a  maltster,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
noticed  by  the  family ;  bnt  as  they  were  very 
kind  to  Katy,  and  wished  to  keep  her,  havin? 
no  children  of  their  own,  and  the  place  agreed 
with  her,  she  has  stayed  on  with  them. 
Mamma  often  talks  of  having  her  home.  Bat 
she  is  very  fond  of  them,  and  seems  happy 
there,  and  has  been  so  neglected,  poor  thing*! 
that  perhaps  It  is  best  that  she  should  stay. 
And  they  are  never  contented  withoot  her. 
They  sent  for  her  home  this  morning,  I  don't 
wonder  that  they  love  her,**  added  Miss  Jnlia, 
'*  for  she's  a  sweet  natural  creature,  so  merry 
and  saucy,  and  artless  and  kind.  Everybody 
is  glad  when  she  comes,  and  sorry  when  she 
goes 
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This  was  praise  after  Lord  I^ndore's 
heart,  and  he  tried  to  prolong  the  eonversaiion. 

^' Would  she  have  come  to  the  ball  to-ntght 
if  she  had  stayed  1" 

**  Oh  no !  site  would  not  come  on  Toeaday. 
She  never  was  at  a  dance  in  her  life.  But 
she  wanted  exceedingly  to  go  to  anoth4^  H*7- 
and  I  dare  say  that  papa  would  hav«>  taken  her. 
She  was  enchanted  with  the  play." 

**  That  I  saw.  She  showed  great  sensibility « , 
Her  education  has  been  neglected,  yon  sajf*'* 
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**"  She  has  had  no  education  at  all,  except 
from  the  old  rector  of  the  parish, — a  college 
tutor  or  some  such  oddity;  and  she  is  quite 
ignoraat  of  all  the  things  that  other  people 
know,  but  very  quick  and  intelligent;  so 
that" 

**  Miss  Julia  Elphinstone,**  said  Mr.  Clav- 
ering,  coming  up  to  Lord  Lindore  and  his 
partner,  and  interruptinff  a  coUoqujr  in  which 
our  friend  Arthur  was  t^ing  much  interest,— 
^*  Miss  Julia  Elphinstone,  Lady  Selby  has 
sprained  her  ancle,  and  is  obliged  to  sit  down ; 
so  that  I  must  call  upon  you  to  name  this 
dance.  Come,  young  ladies  I — to  your  places ! 
What  dance  do  you  call,  Miss  Julia?*' 

And  in  balancing  between  the  merits  of 
**  The  Dusty  Miller''^  and  "  Money  Musk"  (for 
this  true  story  occurred  in  the  merry  day  of 
country  dances),  and  then  in  mastering  the 
pleasant  difficulties  of  going  down  an  intricate 
figure  remarking  on  the  mistakes  of  the  other 
couples,  the  subject  dropped  so  efiectually 
that  it  was  past  the  gentleman's  skill  to  recall. 

Nor  could  he  extort  a  word  on  the  topic 
from  his  next  partner,  Miss  Elphinstone,  who, 
somewhat  cleverer  than  her  sister— colder, 
prouder,  and  more  guarded,  took  especial  pains 
to  conceal  what  sne  esteemed  a  blot  on  the 
family  escutcheon  from  one  whose  rank  would, 
6he  thought,  make  him  still  more  disdainful 
than  herself  of  any  connexion  with  the  yeo- 
manry, or,  as  she  called  them,  the  farmer  and 
miller  people  of  the  country.  He  could  not 
even  learn  the  place  of  his  fair  one's  residence, 
or  the  name  of  the  relations  with  whom  she 
lived,  and  returned  to  his  inn  in  a  most  un- 
happy frame  of  mind,  dissatisfied  with  him- 
self and  with  all  about  him. 

A  sleepless  niffht  had,  however,  the  not  un- 
common effect  of  producing  a  wise  and  proper 
resolution.  He  determined  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  Gleoham,  and  open  his  mind  to 
his  food  mother, — the  friend,  after  all,  most 
interested  in  his  happiness,  and  most  likely  to 
enter  into  his  feelings,  however  opposed  they 
might  be  to  her  own  views.  "  She  has  a  right 
to  my  confidence,  kind  and  indulgent  as  she 
has  always  been — I  will  lay  my  whole  heart 
before  her,"  thought  Arthur.  He  had  even 
magnanimity  enough  to  determine,  if  she  in- 
sisted upon  the  measure,  that  he  would  take  a 
look  at  the  heiress.  **  Seeing  is  not  marry- 
ing," thought  Lord  Lindore ;  **  and  if  she  be 
really  as  ugly  and  as  pedantic  as  I  anticipate, 
I  shall  have  a  very  good  excuse  for  getting  off 
^-to  say  noUiing  of  the  chance  of  her  dislik- 
ing me.  ril  8ee  her  at  all  events, — that  can 
do  DO  harm ;  and  then — why  then — aloracomme 
alorsl  as  my  friend  the  baron  says.  At  all 
events.  Til  see  her." 

Ill  roeditstions  such  as  these  passed  the 
brief  and  rapid  journej  between  Belford  and 
G  leoham.  The  mornmg  was  brilliantly  beau- 
tiful, the  distance  little  more  than  thirty  miles, 
and  it  WBS  still  early  in  the  day  when  the 


noble  oaks  of  his  ancestral  demesne  rose  be- 
fore him  in  the  splendid  foliage  of  autumn. 

The  little  village  of  Glenham  was  one  of 
those  oases  of  verdure  and  cultivation  which 
are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  the  brown  de- 
sert of  the  Berkshire  Downs.  It  formed  a 
pretty  picture  to  look  down  upon  from  the  top 
of  one  of  the  turfy  hills  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded :  the  cottages  and  cottage  gardens ; 
the  church  rising  amongst  lime-trees  and  yews ; 
the  parsonage  close  by;  the  winding  road; 
the  great  farm-house,  with  its  suburb  of  ricks 
and  barns,  and  stables  and  farm-buildings,  sur- 
rounded by  richly-timbered  meadows,  exten- 
sive coppices,  and  large  tracts  of  arable  land  ; 
and  the  abbey,  with  its  beautiful  park,  its  lake, 
and  its  woods,  stretching  far  into  the  distance, 
—formed  an  epitome  of  civilized  life  in  all  its 
degrees — an  island  of  fertility  and  comfort  in 
the  midst  of  desolation.  Lord  Lindore  felt, 
as  he  gazed,  that  to  be  the  owner  of  Glenham 
was  almost  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a  young 
man's  fancy. 

Still  more  stronglv  did  this  feeling  press 
upon  him,  mixed  with  all  the  tenderest  asso- 
ciations of  boyhood,  as,  in  passing  between 
the  low  Gothic  lodges,  the  riclily-wrought  iron 
gate  was  thrown  open  to  admit  him  by  the 
well-remembered  portress,  a  favourite  pension- 
er of  bis  roother^s,  her  head  slightly  shaking 
with  palsy,  her  neatly-attired  person  bent  with 
age,  and  her  hand  trembling  partly  from  in- 
firmity but  more  for  joy  at  the  sight  of  her 
young  master;  and  as  he  drove  through  the 
noble  park,  with  its  majestic  avenues,  its  clear 
waters  and  magnificent  woods,  to  the  venera- 
ble mansion  which  still  retained,  in  its  antique 
portal,  its  deep  bay  windows,  its  turrets, 
towers  and  pinacles,  its  cloisters  and  its  ter- 
races, 80  many  vestiges  of  the  incongruous 
but  picturesque  architecture  of  the  age  of  the 
Tudors:  and  by  the  time  that  he  was  ushered 
by  the  delighted  old  butler  into  the  presence 
of  Lady  Lindore — a  dignified  and  still  hand- 
some woman,  full  of  grace  and  intellect,  who, 
seated  in  the  stately  old  library,  looked  like 
the  very  spirit  of  the  place, — he  was  so  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  the  early  recollections  and 
domestic  affections — had  so  completely  for- 
gotten his  affairs  of  the  heart,  the  beauty 
with  whom  he  was  so  reasonably  in  love,  and 
the  heiress  whom  with  equal  wisdom  he  hatedt 
that,  when  his  mother  mentioned  the  subject, 
it  came  upon  him  with  a  startling  painfulness 
like  the  awaking  from  a  pleasant  dream. • 

He  had,  however,  sufficient  resolution  to  tell 
her  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  although 
the  almost  smiling  surprise  with  which  she 
heard  the  story  was  not  a  little  mortifying  to 
his  vanity.  A  young  man  of  one-and-twenty 
cares  little  for  a  lecture;  but  to  suppose  him- 
self an  object  of  ridicule  to  a  person  of  ad- 
mitted talent  is  insupportable.  Such  was  un- 
fortunately poor  Arthur's  case  at  the  present 
moment. 
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**  So  much  for  arriving  at  what  the  law  calls 
years  of  discretion,"  observed  Lady  Lindore, 
quietly  resuming  her  embroidery.  *'  From  the 
time  you  wrote  yourself  sixteen,  until  this 
very  hour,  that  silly  heart  of  yours  has  been 
tossed  like  a  shuttlecock  from  one  pretty  girl 
to  another ;  and  now  you  celebrate  your  coming 
of  age  by  the  sage  avowal  of  loving  a  lady 
whom  you  have  never  spoken  to,  and  hating 
another  whom  you  have  never  seen — Well !  I 
suppose  you  must  have  your  own  way.  But, 
without  questioning  the  charms  and  graces  of 
this  Katy  of  yours,  just  be  pleased  to  tell  me 
why  you  have  taken  such  an  aversion  to  my 
poor  little  girl.  Is  it  merely  because  she  has 
the  hundred  thousand  pounds  necessary  to 
clear  off  your  mortgages  1" 

"  Certainly  not" 

''Or  because  I  unluckily  spoke  of  her 
talents  1" 

''  Not  of  her  talents,  dear  mother :  no  son 
of  yours  could  dislike  clever  women.  But 
you  spoke  of  her  as  awfully  accomplished—'* 

**  I  have  never  said  a  word  of  her  accom- 
plishments." 

**  As  awfully  learned,  then-^— " 

'*  Neither  do  I  remember  speaking  of  that." 

**At  all  events,  as  awfully  wise.  And, 
dearest  mother,  your  wise  ladies  and  literary 
ladies  are,  not  to  say  anything  affronting,  too 
wise  for  me.  I  like  something  artless,  simple, 
natural — a  wild,  gay,  playful  creature,  full  of 
youthful  health  and  life,  with  all  her  girlish 
tastes  about  her;  fond  of  birds  and  flowers — " 

"  And  charmed  with  a  country  play*"  added 
Lady  Lindore,  completing  her  son's  sentence. 
'*  Well !  we  must  find  out  this  Katy  of 
yours,  if  indeed  the  fancy  holds.  In  the 
mean  while,  I  have  letters  to  write  to  your 
guardians ;  and  you  can  revisit  your  old  haunts 
in  the  grounds  till  dinner  time,  when  you  will 
see  this  formidable  heiress,  and  will,  I  trust, 
treat  her  at  least  with  the  politeness  of  a  gen- 
tleman and  the  attention  due  from  the  master 
of  the  house  to  an  unoffending  guest." 

'*  She  is  here  then  1"  inquired  Lord  Lindore. 

^*  She  was  in  this  room  in  search  of  a  book 
not  half  an  hour  before  your  arrival." 

*'Some  grave  essay  or  learned  treatise, 
doubtless !"  thought  Arthur  within  himself; 
and  then  assuring  his  mother  of  his  attention 
to  her  commands,  he  followed  her  suggestion 
and  strolled  out  into  the  park. 

The  sun  was  yet  high  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  beautiful  scene  around  him,  clothed  in  the 
deep  verdure  of  September,  seemed  rejoicing 
in  his  beams, — ^the  lake,  especially,  lay  spark- 
ling in  the  sunshine  like  a  sheet  of  molten  sil- 
yer;  and  almost  unconsciously  Lord  Lindore 
directed  his  steps  to  a  wild  glen  near  the 
water,  which  had  been  the  favourite  haunt  of 
his  boyhood. 

It  was  a  hollow  dell,  surrounded  by  steep 
banks,  parted  from  the  lake  by  a  thicket  of 
fern  and  holly  apd  old  thorn,  much  frequented 


by  the  deer,  and  containing  in  its  bosom  its 
own  deep  silent  pool,  dark  and  bright  as  a  dia- 
mond, with  a  sprotto  scooped  out  of  one  side 
of  the  hill,  wnich  in  his  childish  days  had 
been  decayed  and  deserted,  and  of  which  he 
had  taken  possession  for  his  fishing-tackle  and 
other  boyish  property.  Lady  Lindore  had, 
however,  during  his  absence,  taken  a  fancy 
to  the  place ;  had  extended  the  stone-work, 
and  covered  it  with  climbing  plants;  bad 
made  walks  and  flowerbeds  round  the  pool,  in- 
denting the  pond  itself  with  banks,  bays,  and 
headlands ;  had  erected  one  or  two  rustle 
seats ; — and  it  formed  now,  under  the  name  of 
The  Rockery,  a  very  pretty  lady's  garden— all 
the  prettier  that  the  improvements  had  been 
managed  with  great  taste—that  the  scene  re- 
tained much  of  its  original  wildness,  its  irreg- 
ularity of  form  and  variety  of  shadow-^aml 
that  even  even  in  the  creepers  which  trailed 
about  the  huge  masses  of  stone,  indigenoos 
plants  were  skilfully  mingled  with  the  more 
gorgeous  exotics.  On  this  lovely  autumn  day 
it  looked  like  a  piece  of  fairy-land,  and  Lord 
Lindore  stood  gazing  at  the  scene  from  under 
the  ivied  arch  which  led  to  its  recesaea  with 
much  such  a  feeling  of  delight  and  astonish- 
ment as  must  have  been  caused  to  Aladdin  the 
morning  after  the  slaves  of  the  lamp  had 
erected  his  palace  of  jewels  and  gold. 

There  are  no  jewels  after  all,  like  the  living 
gems  called  flowers ;  and  never  were  flowent 
so  bright,  so  gorgeous,  so  beautiful,  as  ia  the 
Glenham  Rockery.  Convolvuluses  of  all 
colours,  passion-flowers  of  all  shades,  elema- 
tises  of  twenty  kinds,  rich  nastartiums*  sweet 
musk-roses,  pearly-blossomed  myrtles,  starry 
jessamines,  and  a  hundred  splendid  exotics, 
formed  a  glowing  tapestry  round  the  walls,^ 
whose  tops  were  crowned  by  velvet  anapdra- 
gons,  and  large  bushes  of  the  beautiful  etstos, 
called  the  rock-rose ;  whilst  beds  of  geranioiDs; 
of  lobelias,  of  calceolaria,  and  of  every  sort 
of  gay  annual,  went  dotting  round  the  pool* 
and  large  plants  of  the  blue  hydrangea  grew 
low  upon  the  banks,  and  the  long  coral  blos- 
soms of  the  fuschia  hung  like  weeping-m*niowa 
into  the  water.  Bees  were  busy  in  the  honey- 
ed tubes  of  the  different  eolouvBd  sultans,  and 
dappled  butterflies  were  swinging  in  the  rich 
flowers  of  the  China-aster;  gold  and  silvvr 
fishes  were  playing  in  the  pond, and  the  song- 
ster of  early  autumn,  the  ever-cheerfnl  ml- 
breast,  was  twittering  from  the  tre«.  But 
bees,  and  birds,  and  butterflies  were  oot  the , 
only  tenants  of  the  Glenham  Rockery. 

A  group  well  suited  to  the  scene*  and  ao 
deeply  occupied  as  to  he  wholly  aneonscioas 
of  observation,  was  collected  near  the  entrance 
of  the  grotto.  Adam  Griffith,  the  well-remeai- 
bered  old  gardener,  with  his  venerable  wbttie 
locks,  was  standing,  receiving  and  depositing 
in  a  covered  basket  certain  prettily-folded 
little  packets  delivered  to  him  by  a  yo«ng 
lady,  who,  half  sitting,  half  kneeliag,  was 
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'Writing  with  a  pencil  the  names  of  the  flower- 
seeds  ^for  such  it  seemed  they  were^  on  each 
nicely-arranged  parcel.  A  fivrn  witn  a  silver 
collar^  and  a  yer^  Isrge  Newfoundland  dog, 
were  amicahly  lying  at  her  side.  The  figure 
Was  light,  and  round,  and  ?racefu];  &e  air 
of  the  head  {iar  her  straw  honnet  was  also 
performing  the  office  of  a  basket)  was  ex- 
quisitely nne,  and  the  little  white  hand  that 
was  writing  under  old  Adam's  dictation  might 
hare  served  as  a.  model  for  a  sculptor.  If 
these  indications  had  not  been  sufficient  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  incognita  was  not  his  night- 
mare the  heiress,  the  first  words  she  uttered 
would  have  done  so. 

**  What  name  did  you  saj,  Adam  1" 

**  Escbscholtzia  Californica  !** 

**  Oh  dear  me!  I  shall  neverwritethat  with- 
out a  blunder.  How  I  do  wish  they  would 
call  flowers  by  pretty  simple  short  names  now- 
a-days,  as  they  used  to  do !  How  much  pret* 
tier  words  lilies  and  roses  are  than  Es 
What  did  you  say,  Adam  V* 

*^ Escbscholtzia,  Miss;  *tis  a  Strang  hea- 
thenish name,  to  be  sure-^Eschscholtzia  Cali- 
fornica,** replied  Adam. 

**  E  8ch— 6cholt-*-zia !  Is  that  right,  Adam  ? 
Look." 

And  Adam  assumed  his  spectacles,  exa- 
mined and  assented* 

'•  Escbscholtzia  Call — L'*  And  the  fair 
seed-gatherer  was  proceeding  gravely  with 
her  task,  when  the  little  fawn,  whose  quick 
sense  of  hearing  was  alermed  at  some  slight 
motion  of  Aruiur*s,  bounded  suddenly  up, 
jerked  the  basket  out  of  old  Adam's  hand, 
which  fell  (luckily  tightly  closed)  into  the 
water,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
Newfoundland  dog,  who  with  do  greater  dam- 
ag:e  than  alarming  a  whole  shoal  of  gold  and 
silver  fish,  who  wondered  what  monster  was 
coming  upon  them,  and  wetting  his  own  shaggy 
coat,  rescued  the  basket  and  bore  it  triumph- 
antly to  bis  mistress. 

**  Fie,  Leila !  Good  Nelson  !**  exclaimed 
their  fair  mistress,  turning  round  to  caress  her 
dog — **Lord  Lindore!'* 

•'  Katy  *^Mt8S  Elphinstone  !*' 

And  enchanted  to  see  her,  and  bewildered 
at  finding  her  there,  (for  Katy  it  really  was— 
the  very  Katy  of  the  Bel  ford  Race-?round,) 
I^ord  Lindore  joined  the  party,  shook  hands 
with  old  Adam,  patted  Nelson,  made  friends 
with  Leila, and  finally  found  himself  <^/e-d-/e/« 
with  bis  fair  mistress ;  she  sitting  on  one  of 
the  great  low  stones  of  the  Rockery ;  he  re- 
clining at  her  side,  just  like  that  most  graceful 
of  all  lovers  Hamlet  the  Dane  at  the  feet  of 
Ophelia,— but  with  feelings  diflfering  as  com- 
pletely from  those  of  that  most  sweet  and 
melancholy  prince,  as  happiness  from  misery. 
Never  bad  Lord  Lindore  been  so  happy  be- 
fore !•— never,  (and  it  is  saying  much,  consider- 
ing the  temperament  of  the  young  gentleman) 
never  half  so  much  in  love ! 

"  SM 


It  would  not  be  fair,  even  if  it  were  possible, 
to  follow  the  course  of  a  conversation  that 
lasted  two  hours,  which  seemed  to  them  as 
two  minutes. 

They  talked  of  a  thousand  things :  first  of 
flower-seeds, — and  she  introduced  him  to  the 
beautiful  winged  seed  of  the  geranium,  with 
the  curious  elastic  corkscrew  curl  at  the  bot- 
tom of  its  silvery  plume ;  and  to  that  minia- 
ture shuttlecock  which  gives  its  name  to  one 
species  of  larkspur;  and  to  the  minute  shining 
sandlike  seed  of  the  small  lilac  campanula, 
and  the  bright  jet-like  bullets  of  the  fraxinella, 
and  the  tiny  lilac  balls  of  the  white  petuana; 
and  to  the  heavy  nutmeg-like  seeds  of  the 
marvel  of  Peru :  and  they  both  joined  in  loving 
flowers  and  in  hating  hard  names. 

And  then  he  tried  to  find  out  how  she  came 
there:  and  she  told  him  that  she  lived  close 
by :  that  the  dear  and  kind  relation  with  whom 
she  resided  was  married  to  Mr.  John  Hale,  his 
old  tenant-^— 

**  John  Hale  !*'  interrupted  Lord  Lindore— 
'*  Old  John  Hale,  the  great  farmer,  great  meal- 
man,  great  maltster,  the  richest  yeoman  in 
Berkshire! — the  most  respectable  of  his  re- 
spectable class !  John  Hale,  who  has  accu- 
mulated his  ample  fortune  with  every  man*s 
good  word,  and  has  lived  eighty  years  in  the 
world  without  losing  a  friend  or  making  an 
enemy !  —  I  have  thought  too  little  of  mese 
things ;  but  I  have  always  been  proud  of  being 
the  landlord  of  John  Hale  !** 

**  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  to  hear  yon  say  so  !'* 
cried  Katy.  "He  and  his  dear  wife — his 
mistress,  as  he  calls  her — are  so  good  to  every- 
body and  so  kind  to  me !  How  glad  I  am  to 
bear  you  say  that  !*' 

The  tears  glistened  in  her  beautiful  eyes ; 
and  Lord  Lindore,  after  a  little  more  praise  of 
his  venerable  tenant,  began  talking  of  her  own 
family,  of  the  races,  and  of  the  play,  ^nd 
Katy  laughed  at  her  admiration  of  the  acting, 
and  acknowledged  her  delight  with  the  most 
genuine  ruAvete, 

'« I  did  like  it,"  said  Katy :  <•  and  I  should 
like  to  go  to  the  play  every  night ;  and  I  don't 
wish  to  become  too  wise  to  be  pleased,  like 
mamma  and  Gertrude.  But  I  should  like  to 
see  Shakspeare  acted  best,**  added  she,  point- 
ing to  a  book  at  her  side,  which  Lord  Lindore 
had  not  observed  before.  He  took  it  up,  and 
it  opened  of  itself  at  *'  Much  ado  about  No- 
thing ;**  and  they  naturally  fell  into  talk  upon 
the  subject  of  the  great  poet  of  England,  —  a 
subject  which  is  almost  as  inexhaustible  as 
nature  itself. 

«<  I  should  think,**  said  Katy,  «<  that  an 
actress  of  real  talent  would  rather  play  Bea« 
trice  than  any  other  part  Lady  Lindore  says 
that  it  is  too  saucy— -but  I  think  not ;  provided 
always  that  the  eauciness  be  very  sweetly 
spoken.  That,  however,  is  not  what  I  love 
best  in  Beatrice :  it  is  her  uncalculating  friend- 
ship for  Hero,  her  devotion  to  her  injured 
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cousin,  hex  generoas  iodignatioo  at  the  base 
saspicioo  of  Claudio.  I  doaU  know  what  the 
critics  may  say  of  the  matter ;  but  in  my  mind 
the  fervid  ardency  of  Beatrice,  her  violent-— 
and  the  more  violent  because  powerless  — 
anger,  forms  the  most  natural  female  portrait 
in  all  Shakspeare.  Imogen,  Juliet,  JOesde- 
mona«  are  all  charming  in  their  several  ways, 
but  none  of  them  come  up  to  that  scolding.  * 

**  You  think  scolding,  then,  natural  to  a 
woman  V* 

''  To  be  sure,  when  provoked.  What  else 
can  she  dot  You  would  not  have  her  fight, 
would  vou  1  And  yet  Beatrice  had  as  good  a 
mind  for  a  battle  as  any  woman  that  ever 
lived.  Hark !  There's  the  dressing-bell. 
You  and  I  must  fight  out  this  battle  another 
time,"  said  she,  with  something  of  the  sweet 
sauciness  she  bad  described.  *^  Good  b've  till 
dinner-time,  my  lord. — Leila !  Nelson  !** 

And  followed  by  her  pets,  Katy  ran  off  by 
an  entrance  to  the  Rockery  which  he  had  not 
seen  before.  Arthur  was  about  to  trace  the 
windings  of  the  labyrinth  and  follow  the  swifts 
footed  beauty,  when  his  mother's  voice  ar- 
rested him.  She  was  standing  under  the  ivied 
arch  bv  which  he  had  entered. 

**  Well,  Arthur,  how  do  you  like  the  little 
heiress  t" 

"  Mother !" 

'*Ay,  the  little  heiress, — the  learned,  the 
ugly,  and  the  wise !  Your  Katy !  my  Katy !" 

"  And  are  they  really  one  1  And  bad  you 
the  heart  to  frighten  me  in  this  cruel  way  for 
nothing  t" 

"  Nay,  Arthur,  not  for  nothing !  If  I  had 
called  Katy  as  pretty  as  I  thought  her,  there 
was  great  danger  that  the  very  commendation 
might  have  provoked  you  into  setting  up  some 
opposite  standard  of  beauty.  I  having  selected 
a  Hebe,  you  would  have  chosen  a  Juno.  For, 
after  all,  your  falling  in  love  with  her  dear 
self  at  Belford  Races,  which  I  could  not  fore- 
see, was  as  much  the  result  of  the  spirit  of 
contradiction  as  of  anything  else.  Heaven 
grant  that,  now  you  know  she  has  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  you  may  not  for  that  reason 
think  fit  to  change  your  mind !    For  the  rest, 

Jou  now,  I  suppose,  understand  that  good  old 
ohn  Hale  (whose  riches  are  not  at  all  sus- 
pected by  those  foolish  persons,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elphinstone)  proposed  the  match  to  me  on 
finding  at  once  your  embarrassments  and  my 
fondness  for  his  young  relation,  who,  since 
the  marriage  of  my  own  children,  has  been  as 
a  daughter  in  my  house;  and  who  is  the  kind- 
est and  dearest  little  girl  that  ever  trod  this 
work-a-dav  worid." 

**And  learned!"  inquired  Lord  Lindore, 
laughing. 

*^That  you  must  inquire  into  yourself," 
replied  his  mother.  **  But  if  it  should  turn 
out  that  Doctor  Wilmot,  our  good  rector,  find- 
ing her  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  with  very 
quick  parts  and  very  little  instruction,  look 


her  education  in  hand,  and  has  enabled  her  at 
twenty  to  gratify  tier  propensity  for  the  dmrna, 
by  understanding  Schiller  and  Calderon  as 
well  as  you  do,  and  Eschylus  and  Sophoclev 
much  better,  why  then  you  will  have  to  coe>- 
aider  how  far  your  philosophy  and  her  beauty 
may  enable  you  to  support  the  calamity.  For 
my  part,  I  bold  the  opinion  that  knowledge 
untainted  by  pedantry  or  vanity  seldooi  dijtss 
harm  to  man  or  woman ;  and  Katy's  bright  e^es 
may  possibly  convert  you  to  the  same  faith. 
In  the  mean  while,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  make  love;  a  language*  in  which,  from  loog 
practice,  I  presume  you  to  be  sufSciently  well 
versed  to  play  the  part  of  instructor." 
'^  O  mother !  have  some  mercy  !" 
**  And  as  the  fair  lady  dines  here,  you  may 
begin  your  lessons  this  very  evening.  So 
now,  my  dear  Arthur,  go  and  dress." 

And  with  another  deprecating  ^^  0  mother  T^ 
the  happy  son  kissed  Lady  Cindore's  huid, 
and  they  parted. 
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THE  ABSENT  MEMBER. 

EwRTBODT  remembers  the  excellent  e)»- 
racter  of  an  absent  man  by  La  BruyAre,  siooe 
so  capitally  dramatized  by  Isaac  Bicketsuff ; 
[why  does  not  Mr.  Liston  revive  the  pteee  V— 
he  would  be  irresistibly  amusing  in  the  part]  ; 
-^-everybody  remembers  the  eharacisr,  aod 
everybody  would  have  thoocrht  the  wbola  ae- 
count  a  most  amusing  and  pleasant  ioveotioti^ 
had  not  the  incredible  facts  been  verified  by 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  a  certain  Paiisiaii 
count,  whose  name  has  escaped  me,*  a  veil*  i 
known  individual  of  that  day,  whose  duUrvt^ 
tiona  (I  use  the  word  in  the  Freneh  senee,  and 
not  in  the  English)  set  all  exaggefatiott  at  de- 
fiance,—who  was,  in  a  word,  more  dufrni 
than  Le  Distrait  of  La  Bruyere. 

He,  **  that  nameless  he,"  still  remaiiw  qi»- 
rivalled;  as  an  odd  Fianchman,  when  such 
a  thing  turns  up,  which  is  seldon*  will  ^ne- 
rally  w  found  to  excel  at  all  points  your  Eag^ 
lisb  oddity,  which  is  comparatively  comaoo. 
No  single  specimen  so  complete  in  its  kind 
has  appeared  in  our  country ;  but  the  genoa  m 

*  lo  writing  of  the  ibrgetfulooa  of  olheft»  a  toncb 
of  that  quality  may  be  permitted  in  ooewlf.  It  it  la 
keeping,  and  belong!  to  the  ■object  And  in  pmd 
truth,  u  one  may  mv  of  dib  wan  of  duftveCnie  m  «f 
that  wont  Bpeeiei  or  haUudneiioo  called  JovfBw  **  Miy 
bert  can  paiol  then  who  can  ftel  tbem  nvit,*  thea 
am  1  a  tit  reoorder  of  all  the  erron,  bluadm  mmi 
mistake!  that  proceed  frem  want  of  memory;  f  bctna 
■a  much  addicted  to  Ibiwet  nsmei,  and  daiea  «id 
placea  to  write  one  word  lor  anofheiw4o  wmfawj  , 
auihoritifli.  and  miiquoie  veraow  as  Mr.  Ommpl^r 
himwlf.  I  cannot  even  rsnember  the  uyle  and  ule 
of  my  own  gereniumi*  and  only  yesterday  gave  avny 
oar  own  Megalanihon  seedling  (as  pitcioot  lo  a  g«99> 
ntttm-ArMrfer  as  an  Eelipse  eoJi  to  a  motlsman  on  the 
turf),  mistalung  it  for  a  Loid  Cowommn.  *  Ibe 
force  of  oftanioe  could  no  larther  gOL** 
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by  no  means  extinct;  and  every  ngw  and  then, 
especially  amongst  learned  men,  great  mathe- 
maticians, and  eminent  Grecians,  one  has  the 
lack  to  light  upon  an  original,  whose  powers 
of  perception  and  memory  are  subject  to  lapses 
the  most  extraordinary,— -fits  of  abstraction, 
during  which  everything  that  passes  falls  un- 
observed into  some  pit  of  forgetful ness,  like 
the  oubliette  of  an  old  castle,  and  is  never 
seen  or  heard  of  again. 

My  excellent  friend  Mr.  Coningsby  is  just 
such  a  man.  The  Waters  of  Oblivion  of  the 
Easterh  Fairy  Tale,  or  the  more  classical 
Lethe,  are  but  t^pea  to  shadow  forth  the  extent 
and  variety  of'^his  anti-recollective  faculty. 
Let  the  fit  be  strong  upon  him,  and  he  shall 
not  recognize  his  own  mansion  or  remember 
his  own  name.  Suppose  him  at  Whitehall, 
and  the  fire  which  burnt  the  two  Houses 
would  at  such  a  time  hardly  disturb  him. 
You  might,  at  certain  moments,  commit  mur- 
der in  his  presence  with  perfect  impunity. 
He  would  not  know  the  killer  from  the  killed. 

Of  course  this  does  not  happen  every  day ; 
or  rather  opportunities  of  so  striking  a  charac- 
ter do  not  often  fall  in  his  way,  or  doubtless 
be  would  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  them. 
Of  the  smaller  occasions,  which  can  occur 
more  frequently,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  take  ad- 
vanta^ ;  and,  from  the  time  of  his  putting  on 
two  difTerent  coloured  stockings,  when  getting 
up  in  the  morning,  to  that  of  his  assuming  his 
wife*8  laced  night-cap  on  going  to  bed,  his 
every-day^s  history  is  one  perpetual  series  of 
blunders  and  mistakes. 

He  will  salt  his  tea,  for  instance,  at  break- 
fast-time, and  put  sugar  on  his  muffin,  and 
swallow  both  messes  without  the  slightest 
perception  of  bis  having  deviated  from  the 
comnQon  mode  of  applying  those  relishing  con- 
diments. With  respect  to  the  quality  of  his 
food,  indeed,  he  is  as  indiflerent  as  Dominie 
Sampson ;  and  he  has  been  known  to  fill  his 
glass  with  vinegar  instead  of  sherry,  and  to 
pour  a  ladle  of  turtle-soup  over  his  turbot  in- 
stead of  lobster-sauce;  and  doubtless  would 
have  taken  both  the  eatables  and  drinkables 
very  quietly,  had  not  his  old  butler,  on  the 
watch  against  such  occurrences,  whisked  both 
glass  and  plate  away  with  the  celerity  of 
Sancho*8  physician,  Don—Bless  me !  I  have 
forgotten  that  name  also !  I  said  that  this  sub- 
ject was  contagious — Don  "he  who  officiat- 
ed in  the  island  of  Barataria — Don~— — No, 
Doctor  Pedro  Rezio  de  Aguero,  that  is  the 
title  to  which  the  gentleman  answers: — Well, 
the  vinogar  woula  have  been  drunken, and  the 
turbot  and  turtle-sauce  eaten,  had  not  the 
vigilant  butler  played  the  part  of  Don  Pedro 
R^zio,  and  whipped  off  ttie  whole  concern, 
whilst  the  good  man,  his  master,  sat  in 
«i unions  meditation,  wondering  what  had  be- 
come of  his  dinner,  and  not  quite  certain  that 
he  might  not  have  eaten  it,  until  a  plateful  of 
more  salabrioas  and  less  incongruous  viands 


— ^ham  and  chicken,  for  instance,  or  roast  beef 
and  French  beans  —  was  placed  before  him, 
and  settled  the  question.  But  for  that  inesti- 
mable butler,  a  coroner's  inquest  would  have 
been  held  upon  him  long  ago. 

After  breakfast  he  would  dress,  thrice  happy 
if  the  care  of  his  valet  protected  him  from 
shaving  witb  a  pruning-Knife,  or  putting  on 
his  waistcoat  wrong  side  out ;  being  dressed, 
he  would  prepare  for  his  morning  ride,  mount- 
ing if  his  groom  did  not  happen  to  be  waiting, 
the  very  first  four-footed  animal  that  came  m 
his  way,  sometimes  the  butcher's  horse,  with 
a  tray  nicely  balanced  before — sometimes  the 
postboy's  donkey,  with  the  letter-bags  swing- 
in?  tibhind — sometimes  his  daughter's  pony, 
side-saddle  notwithstanding;  and,  when 
mounted,  forth  he  sallies,  rather  in  the  direc- 
tion which  his  steed  may  happen  to  prefer 
than  in  that  which  he  himself  had  intended  to 
follow. 

Bold  would  be  the  pen  that  should  attempt 
even  a  brief  summary  of  the  mistakes  com- 
mitted in  one  single  morning's  ride.  If  he 
proceed,  as  he  frequently  does,  to  our  good 
town  of  Bel  ford,  he  goes  for  wrong  things,  to 
the  wrong  shops :  miscalls  the  people  whom 
he  accosts  (seldom,  indeed,  shall  he  hit  on  the 
proper  name,  title^  or  vocation  of  any  one 
whom  he  chances  to  address ;)  and  asks  an 
old  bachelor  after  his  wife,  and  an  old  maid 
after  her  children  ;  and  finally  sums  up  a 
morning  of  blunders  by  going  to  the  inn  where 
he  had  not  left  his  horse,  and  quietly  stepping 
into  some  gig  or  phaeton  prepared  for  another 
person.  In  a  new  neighbourhood  this  appro- 
priation of  other  people^s  property  might  bring 
our  hero  into  an  awkward  dilemma;  but  the 
man  and  his  ways  are  well  known  in  our 
parts;  and,  when  the  unlucky  owner  of  the 
abstracted  equipage  arrives  in  a  fury,  and  de- 
mands of  the  astounded  ostler  what  has  be- 
come of  his  carriage,  one  simple  exclamation, 
**  Mr.  Coningsby,  sir !"  is  at  once  felt  by  tho 
aggrieved  proprietor  to  be  explanation  enough. 

Should  morning-calls  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
he  contrives  to  make  a  pretty  comfortable  con- 
fusion in  that  simple  civility.  First  of  all,  he 
can  hardly  gallop  along  the  king's  highway 
without  getting  into  a  dimple  with  the 
turnpike  keepers;  sometimes  riding  quietly 
through  a  gate  without  paying  the  slightest 
attention  to  their  demand  for  toll ;  at  others, 
tossing  them,  without  dreaming  of  stopping  to 
receive  the  change,  a  shilling  or  a  sovereign, 
as  the  case  may  be :  for,  although  great  on 
the  currency  question-^(have  I  not  said  that 
the  gentleman  is*  a  county  member  ?) — ^he  is 

^  Erratam :  for  m  read  wo*.  **  VVm  a  coontf  mem* 
ber*'  will  do  just  m  well,  and  Mva  the  eminent  pot)- 
Iwher  and  reepectable  printer  of  these  loyal  volumea 
from  any  danger  of  being  called,  innocent  as  thev  are, 
to  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  committed  to  his  Majes- 
ty's gaol  of  Newgate  for  breach  of  privilege — to  say 
nothmg  of  my  own  share  of  the  peril.  Wat  most  M 
the  wwd. 
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praetieally  roost  happily  ignorant  of  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  realm,  and  would  hardly  know 
gold  from  silver,  if  asked  to  distinjTuish  be- 
tween them.  This  event  is  a  perfect  God- 
send to  the  gate-keeper ;  who,  confiding  in  the 
absolute  deafness  produced  by  his  abstraction, 
calls  after  him  with  a  complete  assurance  that 
he  may  be  honest  with  impunity,  and  that, 
bawl  as  he  may,  there  is  no  more  chance  of 
his  arresting  his  passenger,  than  the  turnpike- 
man  of  Ware  had  of  stopping  Johnny  Gilpin. 
Accordingly,  after  undergoing  the  ceremony  of 
offering  change,  he  pockets  the  whole  coin 
with  a  safe  conscience.  Beggars  (and  he  is 
very  charitable)  find  their  account  also  in  this 
ignorance :  he  flings  about  crowns  for  ptnny- 
pieees,  and  half-sovereigns  for  sixpences,  re- 
lieving the  same  set  a  dozen  times  over,  and 
getting  quit  of  a  pocketful  of  money  —  (for 
Siough  he  have  a  purse,  he  seldom  remembers 
to  make  use  of  it — luckily  seldom — ^for  if  he 
do  fill  that  gentlemanly  net-work,  he  is  sure  to 
lose  it,  cash,  bank-notes,  and  all)— in  the 
course  of  a  morning^s  ride. 

Arrived  at  the  place  of  his  destination,  the 
house  at  which  he  is  to  call,  a  new  scene  of 
confusion  is  pretty  sure  to  arise.  In  the  first 
place,  it  rarely  happens  that  he  does  arrive  at 
the  veritable  mansion  to  which  his  visit  is  in- 
tended. He  is  far  more  likely  to  ride  to  the 
wrong  place,  inquire  of  the  bewildered  foot^ 
man  u>r  some  name  not  his  master*s,  and  be 
finally  ushered  into  a  room  full  of  strangers, 
persons  whom  he  ndther  visits  nor  knows, 
who  stare  and  wonder  what  brought  him, 
whilst  he,  not  very  sure  whether  he  ought  to 
remember  them,  whether  they  be  his  ac- 
quaintances or  not,  stammers  out  an  apology 
and  marches  off  again.  (N.  B.  He  once  did 
this  whilst  canvassing  for  the  county  to  a 
rival  candidate,  and  finding  only  the  lady  of 
the  house,  entreated  her,  in  the  most  insinuat- 
ing manner,  to  exert  her  influence  with  her 
husband  for  his  vote  and  interest.  This  passed 
for  a  deep  stroke  of  finesse  amongst  those 
who  did  not  know  him — they  who  did,  laughed 
and  exclaimed,  '*  Mr.  Coningsby  !*')  or  he  shall 
commit  the  reverse  mistake,  and  riding  to  the 
right  house,  shall  ask  for  the  wrong. people; 
or,  finding  the  family  out,  he  shall  have  for- 
gotten his  own  name  —  I  mean  his  name- 
tickets— and  shall  leave  one  from  his  wife^s 
or  daughter's  card-case,  taken  up  by  that  sort 
of  accident  which  is  to  him  second  nature  ;^- 
or  he  shall  unite  all  these  blunders,  and  leave 
at  a  house,  where  he  himself  does  not  visit,  a 
card  left  at  his  own  mansion  by  a  third  per- 
son, who  is  also  unacquainted  with  the  family 
to  which  so  unconsciously  that  outward  sign 
and  token  of  acquaintanceship  had  travelled. 

Imagine  the  mistakes  and  the  confusions 
occasioned  by  such  doings  in  a  changeable 
neighbourhood,  much  broken  into  parties  by 
politics  and  election  contests !  Sometimes  it 
does  good, — as  between  two  old  country 


squires,  who,  having  been  friends  all  their 
lives,  had  'quarrelleS  about  the  spded  of  a 
greyhound  and  the  decision  of  a  course,  and 
had  mutually  vowed  never  to  approach  each 
other's  door.  The  sisht  of  his  aotagonist's 
card  (left  in  one  of  Mr.  Coniogeby's  absent 
fits)  so  mollified  the  more  testy  elder  of  the 
two,  that  he  fbrthwith  returned  the  visit, 
and  the  opposite  party  being  luckily  Dot  at 
home,  a  card  was  left  there  also ;  and  either 
individual  thinking  the  concession  first  made 
to  himself,  was  emulous  in  stepping  forward 
with  the  most  cordial  hand-sbaking  when  they 
met  casually  at  dinner  at  a  third  place. 

But   Mr.   Coningsbv's    visiting    blandera 
were  not  always  so  fortunate;  where  they 
healed   one  breach,  they  made  twenty,  and 
one  had  very  nearly  occasioned  a  duel  betwixt 
two  youngsters,  lords  of  neighbouring  manors, 
between  whose  gamekeepers  there  was  an 
outstanding  feud.    The  card  left  was  takro 
for  a  cartel-— a  note  of  defiance;  and  but  for 
the  interference  of  constables  and  roayoiv, 
and  magistrates,  and  aunts,  s^nd  sisters,  and 
mammas,  and  peace-preservers  of  all    ages 
and  sexes,  some  very  not  blood  would  inevi- 
xMy  have  been  spilt.    As  it  was,  the  aflTair 
terminated  in  a  grand  effusion  of  ink ;  the  cor- ' 
respondence  between  the  seconds,  a  delicious  ^ 
specimen  of  polite  and  punctilious  quarrelling, 
having  been  published  for  the  edification  of 
the  world,  and  filling  three  columns  of  tbe 
county  newspapers.    It  came  to  no  eonclo- 
sion;  for  although  the  one  party  conceded 
that  a  card  had  been  left,  and  the  other  that  | 
the  person  to  whom  the  name  belonged  did 
not  leave  it,  yet  how  the  thing  did  arrive  on  I 
the  hall-table  remained  a  mystery.    The  aer-  \ 
vant  who  opened  the  door  happened  to  be  a 
stranger,  and  somehow  or  otlier  nobody  ever 
thought  of  Mr.  Coningsby ; — ^nay,  he  himself, 
although  taking  a  great  interest  in  the  dispute, 
and  wondering  over  tbe  pusale  like  the  rest 
of  the  neighbourhood,  never  once  rBcaUeeted 
his  own  goings  on  that  eventful  morning,  nor  i 
dreamt  that  it  could  be  through  his  infirmity  | 
that  Sir  James  Mordaunt*s  card  was  left  al . 
Mr.  Chandler's ; — to  so  incredible  a  point  was  * 
his  forgetful ness  carried. 

If  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  morning  mit- 
in^  he  contrived  to  produce  such  confosion* 
think  how  his  genius  must  have  expanded 
when  so  dangerous  a  weapon  as  a  |»en  got 
into  his  hands !  I  question  if  he  ever  wrttte 
a  letter  in  his  life  without  some  blunder  in  the 
date,  the  address,  the  signature,  or  the  sub- 
ject. He  would  indite  an  epistle  to  one 
person,  direct  it  to  another,  and  send  it  to  a 
third,  who  could  not  conceive  from  whom  it 
came,  because  he  had  forgotten  to  put  hts 
name  at  the  bottom.  But  of  the  numeroes 
perplexities  to  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  rise,  franks  were  by  very  far  tlie  roost 
frequent  cause.  Ticklish  things  are  they  even 
to  the  punctual  and  the  careful ;  and  to  Mr. . 
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Coningsby  the  giving  one  quite  perfectly 
light  eeelkied  an  impossibility.  There  was 
the  date  to  consider,  the  month,  the  day  of  the 
month,  the  year — ^I  hare  known  him  write  the 
wrong  century; — ^then  came  the  name,  the 
place,  the  street,  and  number,  if  in  London— 
if  in  the  country,  the  town  and  county; — 
then,  lastly,  his  own  name,  which,  for  so 
simple  an  operation  as  it  seems,  he  would, 
contrive  generally  to  omit,  and  sometimes  to 
boggle  with,  now  writing  only  his  patronymic 
as  if  he  were  a  peer,  now  only  his  Christian 
name  as  if  a  pnnce,  and  now  an  involntion 
of  initials  that  defied  even  the  accurate  eye 
of  the  Clerks  of  the  Post  Office.  Very,  very 
few  can  have  been  the  franks  of  his  that  es- 
caped paying. 

Of  course  his  friends  and  acquaintance 
were  forewarned,  and  escaped  the  scrape  (for 
it  is  one)  of  making  their  correspondents  pay 
triple  postage.  Bountiful  as  he  was  in  his 
ouere  of  service  in  this  way,  (and  keeping  no 
account  of  the  numbers,  he  would  just  as  rea- 
dily  give  fifty  as  one)  none  incurred  the  penalty 
save  strangers  and  the  unwary.  I,  for  my 
own  part,  never  received  but  one  letter  direct- 
ed by  him  in  my  life,  and  in  the  address  of 
that,  the  name— my  name,  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  letter  was  written — was 
wanting.  **  Three  Mile  Cross,"  held  the  place 
usually  occupied  by  "  Miss  Mitford.** 
••Three  Mile  Cross- 
Reading, 
Berks," 
ran  the  direction.  But  as  I  happened  to  re- 
ceive about  twenty  times  as  many  letters,  and 
especially  franked  letters,  as  all  the  good  peo- 
ple of  tKe  **  Cross"  put  together,  the  packet 
was  sent  first  to  me,  by  way  of  experiment ; 
and,  as  I  recognized  the  seal  of  a  dear  friend 
and  old  conespondent,  I  felt  no  scruple  in  ap- 
propriating for  once,  like  a  Scottish  laird,  the 
style  and  title  of  the  place  where  I  reside. 
And  I  and  the  postmaster  were  right;  the 
epistle  was,  as  it  happened,  intended  for  me. 

Notes  would,  in  his  hands,  have  been  still 
more  dangerous  than  letters ;  but  from  this 
peril  he  was  generally  saved  by  the  caution 
of  the  two  friends  most  anxious  for  his  credit, 
—-his  wife  and  the  old  butler,  who  commonlv 
contrived,  the  one  to  write  the  answers  to  all 
invitations  or  general  billets  that  arrived  in 
the  hoose,  the  other  to  watch  that  none  from 
him  should  pass  without  due  scrutiny.  Once, 
however,  he  escaped  their  surveillance ;  and 
the  consequence  was  an  adventure  which, 
though  very  trifling,  proved,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, so  uncomfortable  as  to  cause  both  his 
keepers  to  exert  double  vigilance  for  the  future. 
Thus  the  story  ran  :— 

A  respectable,  but  not  wealthy,  clergyman 
had  been  appointed  to  a  living  about  ten  miles 
off— had  married,  and  brought  home  his  bride ; 
and  Mr.  Coningsby,  who,  as  county  member, 
called  tipon  everybody  within  a  still  wider 


circuit,  paid  a  visit  in  due  form,  accompanied 
by,  or  rather  accompanying,  his  lady ;  which 
call  havincr  been  duly  returned  (neither  party 
being  at  home),  was  followed  at  the  proper 
.interval  by  an  invitation  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ellis  to  dine  at  Coningsby  House.  The  in- 
vitation was  accepted ;  but,  when  the  day 
arrived,  the  dangerous  illness  of  a  near  rela- 
tion prevented  the  young  couple  from  keeping 
their  engagement;  and  some  time  after,  the 
fair  bride  began  to  think  it  necessary  to  return 
the  civilities  of  her  neighbours,  by  giving  her 
first  dinner-party.  Notes  of  invitation  were 
despatched  accordingly  to  four  families  of  con- 
sequence, amongst  them  Mr.  Coningsby's; 
bnt  it  was  the  busy  Christmas-time,  when, 
between  family  parties,  and  London  visiters, 
and  children's  balls,  everybody's  evenings 
were  bespoken  for  weeks  beforehand;  and 
from  three  of  her  friends,  accordingly,  she 
received  answers  declining  her  invitation,  and 
pleading  pre-engagements.  From  the  Co- 
ningsbys,  only,  no  note  arrived.  But  acci- 
dentally Mr.  Ellis  heard  that  they  were  to 
go  at  Christmas  on  a  distant  visit,  and,  taking 
for  granted  that  the  invitation  had  not  reachea 
the  worthy  member  or  his  amiable  lady,  Mrs. 
Ellis,  instead  of  attemptinor  to  collect  other 
friends,  made  up  her  mind  to  postpone  her 
party  to  a  more  convenient  season. 

The  day  on  which  the  dinner  was  to  have 
been  given  proved  so  unfavourable  that  our 
young  couple  saw  good  cause  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  their  resolution.  The  little  ham- 
let of  East  Longford,  amongst  the  prettiest 
of  our  North-of-Hampshire  villages,  so  beau- 
tiful in  the  summer,  from  the  irregularities  of 
the  ground,  the  deep  woody  lanes  hollowed 
like  water-courses,  the  wild  commons  which 
must  be  passed  to  reach  it,  and  the  profound 
seclusion  of  the  one  straggling  street  of  cot^ 
tages  and  cottage-like  houses,  with  the  vicar- 
age, placed  like  a  bird*s-nest  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill,  clothed  to  the  very  top  with  beech- 
woods  ;  this  pretty  hamlet,  so  charming  in  its 
summer  verdure.  Us  deep  retirement,  and  its 
touch  of  wildness  in  the  midst  of  civilization, 
was,  from  those  circumstances,  no  tempting 
spot  in  midwinter;  vast  tracts  across  the  com- 
mons were  then  nearly  impassable ;  the  lanes 
were  sloughs ;  and  the  village  itself,  rendered 
insulated  and  inaccessible  by  the  badness  of 
the  roads,  conveyed  no  other  feeling  than  that 
of  dreariness  and  loneliness.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ellis,  who,  although  not  insensible  of  the  in- 
conveniences of  their  abode,  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  bear  the  evil  and  enjoy  the 
good  of  their  situation,  could  not  help  con- 
gratulating themselves  as  they  sat  in  their 
snug  dining-parlour,  after  a  five  o'clock  dinner, 
on  the  postponement  of  their  party.  '*  The 
snow  is  above  a  foot  deep,  and  the  bridge 
broken,  so  that  neither  servants  nor  horses 
could  have  got  to  the  Eight  Bells;  and  where 
could  we  have  housed  them  t"  said  the  gentle- 
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man.  '*  And  the  drawing-room  smokes  so,  in 
this  heavy  atmosphere,  that  we  cannot  light 
a  fire  there/'  responded  the  lady.  **  Never, 
to  be  sure,  was  anything  so  fortunate  !'* 

And  just  as  the  word  was  spoken,  a  carriage 
and  foor  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  exactly  at 
half-past  six  (the  hour  named  in  the  invitation) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coningsby  were  ushered  into  the 
room. 

Imagine  the  feeling  of  four  persons  who 
had  never  met  before  in  such  a  situation— es- 
pecially of  the  two  ladies.  Mrs.  Ellis,  dinner 
over,  with  the  consciousness  of  the  half  bottle 
of  port  and  the  quarter  of  sherry,  the  apples, 
the  nuts,  the  single  pair  of  mould  candles,  her 
drawing-room  fire  that  could  not  be  lighted, 
her  dinner  to  provide  as  well  as  to  cook,  and 
her  own  dark  merino  and  black  silk  apron! 
Poor  Mrs.  Coningsby,  on  the  other  hand,  see- 
ing at  a  glance  how  the  case  stood,  feelin?  for 
the  trouble  that  they  were  giving,  and  sinking 
under  a  consciousness  far  worse  to  bear  than 
Mrs.  Ellis^s— the  consciousness  of  being  over- 
dressedf-^how  heartily  did  she  wish  herself  at 
home  again !  or,  if  that  were  too  much  to  de- 
sire, what  would  she  have  given  to  have  re- 
placed her  claret-coloured  satin  gown,  her  hat 
with  its  white  plumes,  her  pearls  and  her 
rubies,  back  again  in  their  wardrobes  and  cases. 

It  was  a  trial  of  no  ordinary  nature  to  the 
good  sense,  good  breeding,  and  good  humour 
of  both  parties ;  and  each  stood  it  well.  There 
happened  to  be  a  cold  round  of  beef  in  the 
house,  some  undressed  game,  and  plenty  of 
milk  and  eggs ;  the  next  farmer  had  killed  a 
pig;  and  with  pork  chops,  cold  beef,  a  pheas- 
ant, and  apple  fritters,  ail  very  nicely  prepared, 
more  fastidious  persons  than  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Coningsby  miffht  have  made  a  good  dinner. 
The  host  brought  out  his  best  claret ;  the  pretty 
hostess  regained  her  smiles,  and  forget  her 
black  apron  and  her  dark  merino;  and,  what 
was  a  far  more  difficult  achievement,  the  fair 
visiter  forgot  her  plumes  and  her  satin.  The 
evening,  which  began  so  inanspiciously,  ended 
pleasantly  and  sociably ;  and,  when  the  note 
(taken,  as  was  guessed,  by  our  hero  from  the 
letter-boy,  with  the  intention  of  sending  it  by 
a  groom)  was  found  quietly  ensconced  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  Mrs.  Coningsby  could  hardly 
regret  the  termination  of.her  present  adventure, 
although  fully  resolved  never  again  to  incur  a 
similar  danger. 

Of  his  nushaps  when  attending  his  duty  in 
parliament,  and  left  in  some  measure  to  his  own 
guidance,  (for,  having  no  house  in  town,  his 
family  only  go  for  about  three  months  in  the 
season,)  there  is  no  end.  Some  are  serious, 
and  some  very  much  the  reverse.  Take  a 
specimen  of  his  London  scrapes. 

Our  excellent  friend  wears  a  wig,  made  to 
imitate  a  natural  head  of  hair,  which  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  at  the  best  of  times  it  does 
not  very  closely  resemble,  and  which  after  a 
week  of  Mr.  Coningsby 's  wearing  put  on  with 


the  characteristic  negligence  of  bis  habits 
times  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other,— 
always  awry,  and  frequently  hindside  before, 
—assumes  such  a  demeanour  as  nerer  was 
equalled  by  Christian  peruke  at  any  time  or 
in  any  country. 

One  day  last  winter,  being  in  London  witb* 
out  a  servant,  he  by  some  extraordinary  chance 
happened  to  look  in  the  glass  when  he  wam 
dressing,  and  became  aware  of  the  evil  state 
of  his  caxon; — a  piece  of  information  for 
which  he  had  been  generally  indebted  to  a^ 
of  his  two  guardians,  Mrs,  Coningsby  or  the. 
old  butler;— and,  recollecting  that  be  was; 
engaged  to  a  great  dinner-party  the  ensuing • 
evening,  stepped  into  the  first  bairdre^er^ 
shop  that  he  passed  to  bespeak  himself  a  wi^; 
where  being  a  man  of  exceedingly  plea^a'ot 
and  jocular  manners,  (your  oddities,  with  Xhf 
exception  of  the  peculiar  oddity,  are  commonlv 
agreeable  persons,)  he  passed  himself  off  fn 
a  bachelor  to  the  artificer  of  hair,  and  declatvt) 
that  his  reason  for  desiring  a  wig  of  peculiar 
beauty  and  becomingness  was  that  be  was  en- 
gaged to  a  great  party  the  next  day,  at  which 
he  expected  to  meet  the  lady  of  his  heart,  aod 
that  his  fate  and  fortune  depended  on  the  st*c  j 
of  his  curls.  This  he  impressed  very  strongly 
on  the  mind  of  the  perruquier,  who,  an  enthu- 
siast in  his  art,  as  a  great  artist  should  be,  saw- 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  fact  of  a  ii]ai<*> 
happiness  hanging  on  the  cut  of  his  wig^,  and 
gravely  promised  that  no  exertion  should  bt 
Wanting  on  his  part  to  contribute  to  the  felicity 
of  his  customer,  and  that  the  article  in  qoestion, ' 
as  perfect  as  hands  could  make  it,  should  br? 
at  his  lodgings  the  next  evening  at  seven. 

Punctual  to  the  hour  arrived  the  maker  of, 
perukes ;  and,  finding  Mr.  Coningsby  not  yet ! 
returned  to  dress,  went  to  attend  another  ap-' 
pointment,  promising  to  come  back  in  half  m 
hour.    In  half  an  hour  accordingly  the  mao  * 
of  curls  reappeared — just  in  ume  to  see  a  cab- 
riolet driving  rapidly  from  the  door,  at  which 
a  maid-servant  stood  tittering. 

**  Where  is  Mr.  Coningsby  T'  inquired  tbe 
perruquier. 

*' Just  gone  out  to  dinner/^  replied  the  ^1 ; 
**  and  a  queer  figure  he  is,  sure  enough.  He 
looks,  for  all  the  world*  like  an  owl  in  an  irv* 
bush  1" 

»«To  be  snre,  he  has  not  got  his  new  wig  oo 
—my  wig!**  returned  the  alarmed  arth;. 
'*  He  never  can  be  such  a  fool  as  that  !** 

*'  He*s  fool  enough  for  anything  in  the  wir 
of  forgetting  or  not  attending,  although  a  maia 
clever  man  in  other  respects,**  responded  ow 
friend  Sally ;  **and  he  nas  got  a  mop  of  hair 
on  his  head,  whoever  made  it,  that  would  hate 
served  for  half  a  dozen  wigs.** 

**The  article  was  sent  home  untrimmed*  jos: 
as  it  was  woven,**  replied  the  unfortunate  fab- 
ricator, in  increaetng  consternation ;  ^and  a 
capital  article  it  is.  1  came  b^  his  own  diree* 
tion  to  cut  and  curl  it,  accocdiag  to  the  shafe 
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of  his  face;  the  gecitleman  beingr  particular 
about  the  set  of  it«  because  he's  going  a-court- 
ing." 

**  Goiag  a-courtingV*  exclaimed  Sally,  amaz- 
ed iQ  her  tarn ;  *^  the  Lord  ha*  mercy  upon  the 
poor  wretch  !  If  he  has  not  clean  forgot  that 
he^s  married,  and  is  going  to  commit  big — ^big 
— bigotry,  or  bigoly — I  don*t  know  what  you 
call  it— to  have  two  wives  at  once !  and  then 
hoM I  be  hanged.  Going a-courting !  WbatMl 
Madam  say !  HeUl  oome  to  be  hanged,  sure 
enouirh !' 

** Married  already!**  qnoth  the  perruquier, 
with  a  knowing  whistle,  and  a  countenance 
that  spoke  *^  Benedick,  the  married  man,*'  in 
every  feature.  **  Whew !  One  wife  at  a  timers 
enough  for  most  people.  But  he'll  not  be 
hang«d.  The  fact  of  his  wearing  my  wig 
with  the  hair  six  inches  long  will  save  him. 
He  must  be  non  compos.  And  you  that  stand 
tittering  there  can  be  little  better  to  let  htm  go 
out  in  such  a  plight.  Why  did^ot  you  stop 
him  r* 

**8top  him !"  ejaculated  the  damsel, — **  stop 
Mr.  Coningsby !    I  should  like  to  know  how  r' 

**  Why,  by  telling  him  what  he  was  about 
to  be  sure,  and  getting  him  to  look  In  the  glass. 
Nobody  with  eyes  in  his  head  could  have  gone 
oat  such  a  figure!" 

•'Talk  to  him!"  quoth  Sally;  ««bat  how 
was  I  to  get  him  to  listen  %  And,  as  to  look- 
ing in  the  glass,  I  question  if  ever  he  did  such 
a  thing  in  his  life.  You  don't  know  our  Mr. 
Contngsby,  that's  clear  enough !" 

**  I  only  wish  he  hsd  never  come  in  my  way, 
that  I  never  had  had  the  ill  luck  to  have  known 
him!"  rejoined  the  discomfited  artist.  *'If 
he  should  nappen  to  mention  my  name  as  his 
wigmaker  whilst  he  has  that  peruke  on  his 
head,  I  am  rained  !•— my  reputation  is  gone  for 
ever !" 

*•  No  fear  of  that !"  renlied  Sally,  in  a  com- 
forting tone,  struck  witn  compassion  at  (he 
(Tenoine  alarm  of  the  unlucky  man  of  wigs. 
»^ There's  not  the  slightest  danger  of  his  men- 
tioning your  name,  Mcause  you  may  be  certain 
sure  that  he  does  not  remember  it.  Lord  love 
yon !  he  very  often  forgets  his  own.  Don't 
you  be  frightened  about  that!"  repeated  the 
damsel  soothingly,  as  she  shut  the  door,  whilst 
the  discomfited  perruquier  returned  to  his  shop, 
and  Mr.  Coningsby,  never  guessing  how  en- 
tirely in  ontwani  semblance  he  resembled  the 
wild  roan  of  the  woods,  proceeded  to  his  din- 
ner-party, where  his  coiffure  was,  as  the  hair- 


dresser had  predicted,  the  theme  of  universal 
astonishment  and  admiration.* 

This,  however,  was  one  of  the  least  of  his 
scrapes.  He  has  gone  to  court  without  a 
sword ;  has  worn  coloured  clothes  to  a  fune- 
ral, and  black  to  a  wedding.  There  is  scarcely 
any  conventional  law  of  society  which,  in 
some  way  or  other,  he  hath  not  contrived  to 
break;  and,  in  two  or  three  slight  instances, 
he  has  approached  more  nearly  than  beseems 
a  magistrate  and  a  senator  to  a  demiiS  with 
the  laws  of  the  land.  He  hath  quietly 
knocked  down  a  great  fellow,  for  instance, 
whom  he  caught  beating  a  little  one,  and  hath 
once  or  twice  been  so  blind,  or  so  absent,  as 
to  suffer  a  petty  culprit  to  run  away,  when 
brought  up  for  examination,  in  virtue  of  his 
own  warrant.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
never,  in  his  most  oblivious  moods,  is  betrajed 
into  an  unkind  word  or  an  ungenerous  action. 
There  is  a  moral  instinct  about  him  which 
preserves  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  oddities, 
pure  and  unsullied  in  thought  and  deed. 
With  all  his  *«  disiradioMy^  he  never  lost  a 
friend  or  made  an  enemy;  his  opponents  at 
an  election  are  posed  when  they  have  to  get 
up  a  handbill  against  him ;  and  for  that  great 
test  of  aroiableness,  the  love  of  his  family,  his 
household,  his  relations,  servants,  and  neigh- 
boura,  I  would  match  my  worthy  friend,  George 
Goningsby,  against  any  roan  in  the  county. 

*  Strange  thioga  are  wigt  on — ii*m  a  wonder  that 
any  roan  who  baa  the  goMl  luck  to  be  bald  ahould 
coodeacend  to  wear  one — and  aiill  atranger  are  they 
of!)  particularly  when  a  large  number  are  gathered 
together.  The  fint  grand  collectkm  that  ever  I  hap- 
pened to  aee  waa»  a  great  many  yean  ago,  at  Mr.  fiosll 
Montagu 'a,  where  Dr.  Parr,  who  made  a  London  home 
of  that  moat  agreeable  houae,  did  me  the  honour  to 
inlrodace  me  to  a  long  row  of  hia  own  moat  orthodox- 
locking  caxone,  (everybody  remembera  ihe  epithet 
borrowed  from  hia  pecolior  peruke,  **Parr*a  bun 
proae,**  in  the  poetry  of  the  Antijacobtn),— «  long  row 
hung  upon  wine-bottlea,  each  of  which  waa  dignified 
by  aurae  high-aoundio^  title.  One,  I  remember,  he 
called  the  Grand  Seignior,  and  another  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco, — ^full-boltoma  all  of  them,  fit  coahiona  lor 
the  three-ooraerad  clerical  hat  The  last  aaaortraent 
that  waa  brought  under  my  notice  conoiated  of  aome 
twenty  or  thirty  lank-haired  and  puritanical- looking 
periwiga,  arranged  in  due  order  on  a  long  table  in  the 
victoria  Theatre,  and  deatined  to  adom  the  pntea  of 
the  round heada  in  my  tragedy  of  Chariea  the  firat 
Grave  aa  the  oocaatoo  waa,— and  nothing  can  be  more 
aerioua  than  the  firat  night  of  a  new  plav  to  manager 
and  autbor.—neither  Mr.  Abbott  nor  I  could  help 
laughing  at  the  profound  aoleronity  of  their  appear- 
ance. The  only  peraon  who  did  not  laugh  woa  the 
hairdreaaer.    He  had  a  reapect  for  hia  art 
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f^/-  the  I'O'^     .        Anutmeaf  » let  m  a  laige 
^    -trr  Iw'^Tv.di  end  pteMent  village, 

'.C/S^^?,?r7fsS^  Strand/' 

'^'"''^  J  M  I  think,  whilst  admiring  in  the 

X^fCtfe  dtfl  ^^  ^g  Morning  Chronicle  the 

.broad  Pf^    bf^^it/  ^^  ^^^^  announcement, 

'co/np^n^"^"     „t  village  referred  to  waa  onr 

^'"^  ^r  Aberleigh ;  and  that  the  first  tenant 

of'Sioae  apartments  should  be  a  lady  whoee 

famtir  I  hsd  long  known,  and  in  whose  for* 

tonee  and  destiny  I  took  a  more  than  common 

ioterest ! 

Upton  Coort  was  a  roanor-house  of  consid- 
erable extent,  which  had  in  former  times  been 
the  residence  of  a  distinguished  Catholic  fam- 
ily, hot  which,  in  the  changes  of  property 
incident  to  our  fluctuating  nei^bourhood,  was 
now  **  fallen  from  its  high  estate,'*  and  de- 
graded into  the  homestead  of  a  farm  so  small, 
that  the  tenant,  a  yeoman  of  the  poorest  class, 
was  fain  to  eke  out  his  rent  by  entering  into 
an  agreement  with  a  speculating  Belford  un- 
holsterer,  and  letting  onf  a  part  of  the  fine  old 
mansion  in  the  shape  of  furnished  lodgings. 

Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  situation  of 
Upton,  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  ac- 
clivity, looking  over  a  rich  and  fertile  valley 
to  a  range  of  woody  hills;  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  the  approach  from  Belford,  the 
road  leading  across  a  common  between  a  dou- 
ble row  of  noble  oaks,  the  ground  on  one  side 
sinking  with  the  abruptness  of  a  north-country 
bum,  whilst  a  clear  spring,  bursting  from  the 
hill  side,  made  its  way  to  the  bottom  between 
patches  of  shaggy  underwood  and  a  grove  of 
smaller  trees;  a  yine-covered  cottage  just 
peeping  between  the  foliage,  and  the  pic- 
turesque outline  of  the  Court,  with  its  old- 
fashioned  porch,  its  long  windows,  and  its 
tall,  clustered  chimneys  towering  in  the  dis- 
tance. It  was  the  prettiest  prospect  in  all 
Aberleigh. 

The  house  itself  retained  strong  marks  of 
former  stateliness,  especially  in  one  projecting 
wing,  too  remote  from  the  yard  to  be  devoted 
to  the  domestic  purposes  of'^the  farmer's  fam- 
ily. The  fine  proportions  of  the  lofty  and 
spacious  apartments,  the  rich  mouldings  of 


the  ceilings,  the  carved  chimney-pieces,  iimI 
the  panelled  walls,  all  attested  the  fame 
granaeor  of  the  mansion ;  whilst  the  fra^ 
ments  of  stained  glass  in  the  windows  of  tht 
great  gallery,  the  half-efTaced  coats  of  anni 
over  the  door-way,  the  faded  family  portraits. 
grim  black-visaged  knights,  and  pale  shadovr 
ladies,  or  the  reliques  of  mouldering  tapestry 
that  fluttered  against  the  walls,  and,  abovp  all. 
the  secret  chamber  constructed  for  the  pri«st'i 
hiding-place  in  days  of  Protestant  persecotion. 
for  in  darker  ages  neither  of  the  dominio: 
churches  was  free  from  that  foul  staior-^H 
of  these  yestiges  of  the  manners  and  the  hi*- 
tory  of  times  long  gone  by  appealed  to  ih^ 
imagination,  and  conspired  to  give  a  Mr«. 
Radcliffe-like,  Castle-of-Udolpho-sort  of  nv 
mance  to  the  manor-house.    Reallyt  when  ibf 
wind  swept  through  the  oyergrown  espaliers 
of  that  nedected  but  luxuriant  wildfnM«$. 
the  terraced  garden;  when  the  screeeh-ovi 
shrieked  from  the  ivy  which  clustered  up  one 
aide  of  the  walls,  and  ^*  rats  and  rotce,  imi 
such  small  deer,"  were  playing  their  praoki 
behind  the  wainscot,  it  would  have  fbnn«d  ^ 
pretty  a  locality  for  a  supernatural  adveotoffi 
as  ever  decayed  hunting  lodge  in  the  f^^, 
of  the  Hartz,  or  ruined' fortress  on  ihecaatW 
Rhine.    Nothing  was  wanting  but  the  gf^otf, 
and  a  ghost  of  any  taste  would  bare  been 
proud  oT  such  a  habitation. 

Less  like  a  ghost  than  the  inhabitant  no 
did  arrive,  no  human  being  well  could  be* 

Mrs.  Cameron  was  a  yonug  widow.  Hfj 
father,  a  Scotch  officer,  well-bom,  siek);«  a|» 
poor,  had  been  but  too  happy  to  beatow  iw 
band  of  his  only  child  upon  an  old  friend  am 
fellow-countryman,  the  principal  clerk  w* 
government  oflice,  whose  respectable  atatioBi 
easy  fortune,  excellent  sense,  and  supei^^' 
client  character,  were,  as  he  thought,  and  « 
fathers,  right  or  wrong,  are  apt  to  *^^"y*\ 
yantages  more  than  aufficient  tocounteTbalan* 
a  disparity  of  years  and  appearance,  »«♦* 
some  daughters  might  have  thougbi  •^^J"*', 
—the  bride  being  a  beautiful  girl  of  eefcnUJJ^ 
the  bridegroom  a  plain  man  of  *^J^  J 
fil^y.    In  this  case,  at  least,  the  ^"J'^'J^^ 


Kino  ana  mouigent  nusoana,BnQ  "'"^'T  Vjl' 
twelye-month  after  the  marriage,  with  iw  "» 
eat  confidence  in  her  respectabiiit;  sd;!  (^£ 
Mr.  Cameron  did  not  long  sorviw'""* 


ness. 


Before  she  was  nineteen  the  fair  Hsi^n^C^ 
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on  w«s  a  widow  and  an  orphan,  with  one 
•eautiful  boy,  to  whom  she  was  left  sole  per- 
onal  ^ardian,  an  ineomo  being  secorea  to 
ler  ample  for  her  rank  in  life,  but  clogged 
rith  the  one  condition  of  her  not  marrying 
.gain. 

Soch  waa  the  tenant,  who,  wearied  of  her 
lull  eabarban  home,  a  red  brick  houae  in  the 
aid  die  of  a  row  of  n^  brick  hoases ;  tired  of 
he  lonelinese  which  never  preeeea  so  much 
tpoa  the  enirits  aa  when  left  Bolitary  in  the 
snTtrons  of  a  great  city;  pining  for  country 
iberty,  for  green  trees,  and  fresh  air;  much 
»ugbt  by  the  pietaresqaeneas  of  Upton,  and 
ts  mixture  of  old-fashioned  atateliness  and 
tillage  rasticity ;  and,  perhaps,  a  little  swayed 
ly  a  desire  to  be  near  an  old  friend  and  cor- 
respondent of  the  mother,  to  whose  memory 
ihe  was  so  strongly  attached,  came  in  the 
budding  sprinff  time,  the  showery,  flowery 
(Booth  of  April,  to  spend  the  ensuing  summer 
at  the  Court« 

We,  on  oar  part,  regarded  her  arriyal  with 
no  common  interest.  To  me  it  seemed  but 
yesterday  since  I  had  received  an  epistle  of 
thanks  for  a  present  of  one  of  dear  Mary 
Howitt'a  charming  children's  books,  —  an 
epistle  undoubtedly  not  indited  by  the  writer, 
^tn  huge  round  text,  between  doable  pencil 
lines,  with  certain  small  errors  of  orthography 
corrected  in  a  smsllerhand  shove;  followed 
in  doe  time  by  postscripts  to  her  mother's  let* 
ters,  upon  one  single  line,  and  the  spelling 
much  amended;  then  by  a  short,  very  short 
note,  in  French ;  and  at  last,  bv  a  despatch  of 
anauestioaable  authenticity,  all  about  doves 
ana  rabbits,  — a  holiday  scrawl,  rambling, 
scrambling,  and  uneven,  and  free  from  re- 
ef raint  as  heart  could  desire.  It  appeared  but 
yesterday  ainee  Helen  Graham  was  henielf  a 
child ;  and  here  she  was,  within  two  milea  of 
as,  a  widow  and  a  mother ! 

Our  correspondence  had  been  broken  off  by 
the  death  or  Mre.  Graham  when  she  was 
about  ten  yeara  old,  and  although  I  had  twice 
called  upon  her  in  my  casual  visits  to  town 
!  daring  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Cameron;  and  al- 
I  though  these  visits  had  been  most  punctually 
retamed,  it  had  happened,  as  those  things  do 
happen  in  dear,  provoking  London,  where  one 
IS  sure  to  miss  the  people  one  wtslies  most  to 
see,  that  neither  party  had  ever  been  at  home; 
so  that  we  had  never  met,  and  I  was  at  full 
liberty  to  indulge  in  my  foolish  propensity  of 
sketching  in  my  mind*s  eye  a  fancy  portrait 
of  my  unknown  friend. 

11  Penteroso  is  not  more  different  from 
L* Allegro  than  was  my  anticipation  from  the 
charming  reality.  Remembering  well  her 
mother's  delicate  and  fragile  grace  of  figure 
and  comitenanee,  and  coupling  with  that  re- 
eolleeUon  her  own  unprotectM  and  solitary 
state,  snd  somewhat  melancholy  story,  I  had 
pictorsd  to  myself  (aa  if  contrast  were  not  in 
this  woffd  of  oara  much  mom  fraqaent  than 


congruity)  a  mild,  pensive,  interesting,  fair- 
haired  Manty,  tall,  pale,  and  slender:-^! 
found  a  Hebe,  and  £uphrosyae,^-a  round, 
rosy,  joyous  creature,  the  very  impersonation 
of  youth,  health,  sweetness,  and  gaiety,  laugh- 
ter flashing  from  her  hazel  eyes,  smiles  dimp- 
ling rouna^her  coral  lips,  and  the  rich  curls  of 
her  chestnut  hair, — for  having  been  fourteen 
months  a  widow,  she  had,  of  course,  laid 
aside  the  peculiar  dress,*-the  glossy  ringlets 
of  her  **  bonny  brown  hair  "  literally  bunting 
from  the  comb  that  attempted  to  confine  them. 

We  soon  found  that  her  mind  was  as  charm- 
ing aa  her  pereon.  Indeed,  her  face,  lovely 
as  it  was,  derived  the  best  part  of  its  lovelt- 
ness  from  her  sunny  temper,  her  frank  and 
ardent  spirit,  her  affectionate  and  generous 
heart.  It  was  the  ever-varying  expression, 
an  expression  which  could  not  deceive,  that 
lent  such  matchless  charms  to  her  glowing 
and  animated  countenanoe,  and  to  the  round 
and  musical  voice  sweet  as  the  spoken  voice 
of  Malibran,  or  the  still  fuller  and  more  ex- 
auisite  tones  of  Mre.  Jordan,  which,  true  to 
tne  feeling  of  the  moment,  vibrated  alike  to 
the  wildest  gaiety  and  the  deepest  pathos.  In 
a  word,  the  chief  beauty  of  Helen  Cameron 
waa  her  sensibility.  It  was  the  perfume  to 
the  rose. 

Her  little  boy,  bom  just  before  his  father's 
death,  and  upon  whom  she  doted,  was  a  mag- 
nificent piece  of  still  life.  Calm,  placid,  dig- 
nified, an  infant  Hereules  for  strength  and  fair 
proportions,  ^ve  as  a  judge,  quiet  aa  a  flow- 
er, he  was,  m  point  of  age,  exactly  at  that 
most  delightful  period  when  children  are  very 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  require  no  other 
sort  of  notice  whatsoever.  Of  course  this 
state  of  perfection  could  not  be  expected  to 
continue.  The  young  gentleman  would  soon 
aspire  to  the  aocompltsbments  of  walking  and 
talking— and  then ! — but  as  that  hour  of  tur^ 
moil  and  commotion  to  which  his  mamma 
looked  forward  with  ecstasy  was  yet  at  some 
months'  distance,  I  contented  myself  with  say- 
ing of  master  Archy,  with  considerably  less 
than  tbe  usual  falsehood,  that  which  every- 
body does  say  of  only  children,  that  he  was 
the  finest  baby  that  ever  was  seen. 

We  met  almost  every  day.  Mre.  Cameron 
was  never  weary  of  driving  about  our  beauti- 
ful lanes  in  her  little  pony-carriage,  and  usually 
called  npon  us  in  her  way  home,  we  being 
not  merely  her  oldest,  but  almost  her  only 
friends ;  for  lively  and  social  as  was  her  teoH 
per,  there  was  a  little  touch  of  shyness  about 
lier,  which  induced  her  rather  to  sbuo  than  to 
court  the  company  of  strangera.  And  indeed 
the  cheerfulness  of  temper,  and  activity  of 
mind,  which  made  her  so  charming  an  acqui- 
sition to  a  small  circle,  rendered  her  indepen- 
dent of  general  society.  Busy  as  a  oee, 
sportive  as  a  butterfly,  ahe  passed  the  greater 
part  of  her  time  in  the  open  air,  and,  having 
canght  from  me  that  very  contagious  and  en" 
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grossing  passion,  a  love  of  floricnltiire,  had 
actually  andertaken  the  operation  of  restoring 
the  old  garden  at  the  Court — a  coppice  of 
brambles,  thistles,  and  weeds  of  every  de- 
scription, mixed  with  flowering-shrubs,  and 
overgrown  fruit-trees — ^to  something  like  its 
original  order»  The  farmer,  to  be  sure,  had 
abandoned  the  job  in  despair,  contenting  him- 
self with  growing  his  caobages  and  potatoes 
in  a  field  hard  by.  But  she  was  certain  that 
she  and  her  maid  Martha,  and  the  boy  Bill, 
who  looked  after  her  pony,  would  weed  the 
paths,  and  fill  the  flower-borders  in  no  time. 
We  should  see ;  1  had  need  take  good  care 
of  my  reputation,  for  she  meant  her  garden 
to  beat  mine. 

What  progress  Helen  and  her  forces,  a 
ehatterbraio  boy  who  did  not  know  a  violet 
from  a  nettle,  and  a  London-bred  girl  who 
had  hardly  seen  a  rose-bush  in  her  life,  wonid 
have  made  in  clearing  this  forest  of  under- 
wood, might  easily  be  foretold.  Accident, 
however,  that  frequent  favourer  of  bold  pro- 
jects, came  to  her  aid  in  the  shape  of  a  more 
efficient  coadjutor. 

Late  one  evening  the  fair  Helen  arrived  at 
our  cottage  with  a  face  of  unwonted  gravity. 
Mrs.  Davies  (her  landlady)  had  used  her  very 
ill.  She  had  taken  the  west  wing,  in  total 
ignorance  of  their  lieing  other  apartments  to 
let  at  the  Court,  or  she  would  have  secured 
them.  And  now  a  new  lodger  had  arrived, 
had  actually  taken  possession  of  two  rooms 
in  the  centre  of  the  noose ;  and  Martha,  who 
had  seen  him,  said  he  was  a  young  man,  and 
a  handsome  man — ^and  she  herself  a  young 
woman  unprotected  and  alone !— It  was  awk- 
ward, very  awkward!  Was  it  not  very 
awkward  T    What  was  she  to  do  1  | 

Nothing  could  be  done  that  night ;  so  far 
was  clear ;  but  we  praised  her  prudence,  pro- 
mised to  call  at  Upton  the  next  day,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  speak  to  this  new  lodger,  who 
might,  after  all,  be  no  very  formidable  person ; 
and  9nite  relieved  by  the  vent  which  she  had 
given  to  her  scruples,  she  departed  in  her 
usual  good  spirits. 

Early  the  next  morning  she  re-appeared. 
*'  She  would  not  have  the  new  lodger  disturb- 
ed for  the  world !  He  was  a  Pole.  One, 
doubtless,  of  those  unfortnnate  exiles.  He 
had  told  Mrs.  Davies  that  he  was  a  Polish 
gentleman  desirous  chiefly  of  good  air,  cheap- 
ness, and  retirement,  ceyond  a  doubt  he 
was  one  of  those  unhappy  fugitives.  He 
looked  grave,  and  pale,  and  thoughtful,  quite 
like  a  herd  of  romance.  Besides,  he  was  the 
very  person  who  a  week  before  bad  caught 
hold  of  the  reins,  when  that  little  restive  pony 
had  taken  fright  at  the  baker^s  cart,  and  nearly 
backed  Bill  and  herself  into  the  ffreat  gravef- 

fiit  on  Lanton  Common.  Bill  had  entirely 
ost  all  command  over  the  pony,  and  but  for 
the  etranprer's  presence  of  mind,  she  did  not 
know  what  would  have  become  of  them. 


Surely  I  must  remember  her  tellinf  me  the 
circumstance !  Besides,  he  was  unmrtunsie ! 
He  was  poor !  He  was  an  exile !  She  would 
not  be  the  means  of  driving  him  from  the 
asylum  which  he  bad  chosen,  for  all  th« 
world  !  —  No !  not  for  all  my  geraniQois  !** 
an  expression  which  is  by  no  means  the  «nt}< 
climax  that  it  seems— -for  in  the  eyes  oft 
florist,  and  that  florist  ^an  erUbusiast  and  a 
woman,  what  is  this  rusty  fusty  dnsty  rouitj 
bit  of  earth «  called  the  wortd,  compared  to  i 
stand  of  bright  flowers  ? 

And  finding  upon  inquiry,  that  M.  Choy* 
nowski  (so  he  called  himself)  had  brought  a 
letter  of  recommendation  from  a  respeciable 
London  tradesman,  and  that  there  was  every 
appearance  of  his  being,  as  our  fair  young 
friend  had  conjectured,  a  foreigner  in  distress, 
my  father  not  only  agreed  that  it  would  be  s 
cruel   attempt  to  drive   him  from  his  new 
home,  (a  piece  of  tjrranny  which,  et en  io  this 
land  of  freedom,  might,  I  suspect,  have  beeo; 
managed  in  the  form  of  an  offer  of  dooblei 
rent,  by  that  grand  despot,  money,)  but  re-| 
solved  to  offer  the  few  attentions  in  our  ponrj 
power,  to  one  whom  every  look   and  word! 
proclaimed  him  to  be,  in  tho  largest  sense  of 
the  word,  a  gentleman.  I 

My  father  had  seen  him,  not  on  his  visit 
of  inquiry,  but  a  few  days  after,  bilUhook  is, 
hand,  hacking  away  manfully  at  the  briars i 
and  brambles  of  the  garden.  My  first  view 
of  him  was  in  a  position  still  leas  roinanlic,j 
assisting  a  Belford  tradesman  to  put  up  •• 
stove  in  the  nursery. 

One  of  Mrs.  Cameron's  few  causes  of  con* 
plaint  in  her  country  lodginsa  had  been  tht 
tendency  to  smoke  in  tiiat  important  aptrt- 
ment.  We  all  know  that  when  those  two 
subtle  essences,  smoke  and  wind,  once  conM 
to  do  battle  in  a  wide,  open  chimney,  the  io- 
visible  agent  is  pretty  sure  to  have  the  best 
of  the  day,  and  to  drive  his  vapoury  enemj 
at  full  speed  before  him.  M.  C  hoy  nowski. 
who  by  this  time  had  established  a  gardeiiip? 
acquaintance,  not  merely  with  Dill  and  Mar-j 
tha,  but  with  their  fair  mistress,  happening  to  I 
see  her,  one  windy  evening,  in  a  paroxytm  of  | 
smoky  distress,  not  merely  recommmed  a 
stove,  after  the  fashion  of  the  northern  nationa* 
notions,  but  immediately  walked  into  Belfuni 
to  give  his  own  orders  to  a  respectable  iroi^ 
monger;  and  they  were  in  the  very  act  d 
erecting  this  admirable  accessary  to  wsnnih 
and  comfort  (really  these  words  are  syoooy'- 
moos)  when  I  happened  to  call.  ! 

I  could  hardly  nave  seen  him  under  ci^ 
cumstances  better  calculated  to  display  bit 
intelligence,  his  delicacy,  or  his  go<Hi-luMd« 
ing.    The  patience,  genlJenesSt  and  kind  feel- 
ing, with  which  be  contrived  at  once  to  excuie  i 
and  to  remedy  certain  blunders  made  by  i^ } 
workmen  in  the  execution  of  bis  orders,  ssd  ^ 
the  eieamess  with  which,  in  perfectly  correet, 
and  tdiomatio  English^  eUghtly  tinged  vitb  a 
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foreign  accent,  he  explnined  the  mpchanical 
and  •eientifie  reasons  for  the  constniction  he 
hnd  sugprested,  gave  evidence  at  once  of  no 
common  talent,  and  of  a  conaiderateness  and 
good-natnre  in  its  exercise  more  valuable  than 
all  the  talent  in  the  world.  If  trifling  and 
e very-day  occurrences  afford,  as  I  believe  they 
do,  the  surest  and  safest  indications  of  charac- 
ter, we  could  have  no  hesitation  in  pronounc- 
ing upon  the  amiable  qualities  of  M.  Choy- 
nowski. 

In  person  he  was  tall  and  graceful,  and 
very  noble-looking.  His  head  was  particular- 
ly intellectual,  and  there  was  a  calm  sweetness 
about  the  mouth  that  was  sinvrularly  prepos- 
sessing. Helen  had  likened  him  to  a  hero  of 
romance.  In  my  mind  he  bore  much  more 
plainly  the  stamp  of  a  man  of  fashion^- of 
that  very  highest  fashion  which  is  too  tefined 
for  finery,  too  full  of  self-respect  for  affecta- 
tion. Simple,  natural,  mild,  and  gracious, 
the  gentle  reserve  of  his  manner  added,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  the  interest  which  he 
inspired.  Somewhat  of  that  reserve  continued 
even  after  our  acquaintance  had  ripened  into 
intimacy.  He  never  spoke  of  his  own  past 
history,  or  fnture  prospects,  shunned  all  politi- 
cal discourse,  and  was  with  difficulty  drawn 
into  conversation  upon  the  scenery  and  man- 
ners of  the  North  of  Europe.  He  seemed 
afraid  of  the  subject. 

Upon  general  topics,  whether  of  literature 
or  art,  he  was  remarkably  open  and  candid. 
He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  talent 
of  acquiring  languages  for  which  his  country- 
men are  distinguished,  and  had  made  the  best 
use  of  those  Keys  of  knowledge.  I  have 
never  met  with  any  person  whose  mind  was 
more  richly  cultivated,  or  who  was  more  cal- 
culated to  adorn  the  highest  station.  And 
here  he  was  wasting  life  in  a  secluded  village 
in  a  foreign  country !  What  would  become 
of  him  after  his  present  apparently  slender 
resonrces  should  be  exhausted,  was  painful  to 
imagine.  The  more  painful,  that  the  acci- 
dental discovery  of  the  direction  of  a  letter 
had  disclosed  his  former  rank.  It  was  part 
of  an  envelope  addressed,  **  A  Monnieur  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte  Choynowski,"  and  left  as  a 
mark  in  a  book  all  except  the  name  being  torn 
off.  But  the  fact  needed  no  confirmation. 
All  his  habits  and  ways  of  thinking  bore 
marks  of  high  station.  What  would  Income 
of  html 

It  was  but  too  evident  that  another  calamity 
was  impending  over  the  unfortunate  exile. 
A1  though  studiously  discreet  in  word,  and 
gQarded  in  manner,  every  action  bespoke  his 
devotion  to  his  lovely  fellow  inmate.  Her 
wished  were  his  law.  His  attentions  to  her 
little  boy  were  such  as  young  men  rarely 
•how  to  infants,  except  for  love  of  the  mother ; 
and  the  garden,  that  garden  abandoned  since 
the  memory  of  man,  (for  the  Court,  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  present  tenant,  bad  been 


for  years  uninhabited,)  was,  under  his  exer- 
tions and  superintendence,  rapidly  assuming 
an  aspect  of  luxuriance  and  order.  It  was 
not  impossible  but  Helen  might  realize  her 
playful  vaunt,  and  beat  me  in  my  own  art 
after  all. 

John  (our  gardener  lad)  was  as  near  being 
jealous  as  possible,  and,  considering  the  esti- 
mation in  which  John  is  known  to  hold  our 
doings  in  the  flower  way,  such  jealousy  must 
be  accepted  as  the  most  flattering  testimony 
to  his  rival's  success.  To  go  beyond  our 
garden  was,  in  John^s  opinion,  to  be  great 
indeed  ! 

Every  thought  of  the  Count  Choynowski 
was  engrossed  by  the  fair  Helen ;  and  we 
saw  with  some  anxiety  that  she  in  her  turn 
was  but  too  sensible  of  bis  attentions,  and 
that  every  thing  belonging  to  his  country  as- 
sumed in  her  eyes  an  absorbing  importance. 
She  sent  to  London  for  all  the  books  that 
could  be  obtained  respecting  Poland ;  ordered 
all  the  journals  that  mterested  themselves  in 
that  interesting  though  apparently  hopeless 
cause;  turned  liberal, — she  who  had  been 
reared  in  the  lap  of  conservatism,  and  whom 
my  father  used  laughingly  to  call  the  little 
Tory ;-— turned  Radical,  turned  Republican,-^ 
for  she  far  out-soared  the  moderate  doctrines 
of  whigerism  in  her  political  flights;  denounc- 
ed the  Emperor  Nicholas  as  a  tyrant;  spoke 
of  the  Russians  as  a  nation  of  savages ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  evident  uneasiness  with  which 
the  Polish  exile  listened  to  any  allusion  to  the 
wrongs  of  his  country,  for  he  never  mingled 
in  such  discussions,  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
proving  her  sympathy  by  declaiming  with  an 
animation  and  vehemence,  as  becoming  as 
anything  so  like  scolding  well  could  be,  against 
the  cruelty  and  wickedness  of  the  oppressors 
of  that  most  unfortunate  of  nations. 

It  was  clear  that  the  peace  of  both  was  en- 
dangered, perhaps  gone ;  and  that  it  had  be- 
come  the  painful  duty  of  friendship  to  awaken 
them  from  their  too  bewitching  dream. 

We  had  made  an  excursion,  on  one  sunny 
summer^s  day,  as  far  as  the  Everley  Hills. 
Helen,always  impassioned,  bad  been  wrought 
into  a  passionate  recollection  of  her  own  native 
country,  by  the  sight  of  the  heather  just  burst- 
ing into  its  purple  bloom ;  and  M.  Choynow- 
ski, usually  so  self-possessed,  had  been  be- 
trayed into  the  expression  of  a  kindred  feel- 
ing by  the  delicious  odour  of  the  flr  planta- 
tions, which  served  to  transport  him  in  imagi- 
nation to  the  balm-breathing  forests  of  the 
North.  This  sympathy  was  a  new,  and  a 
strong  bond  of  union  between  two  spirits  but 
too  congenial ;  and  I  determined  no  longer  tir 
defer  informing  the  gentleman,  in  whose  hon- 
our I  placed  the  most  implicit  reliance,  of  the 
peculiar  position  of  our  fair  friend. 

Detaining  him,  therefore,  to  coffee,  (we  had 
taken  an  early  dinner  in  the  fir  grove,)  and 
sufiering  Helen  to  go  home  to  her  little  boy, 
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I  eoDtriyed,  by  leading  the  oonveraation  to 
capricious  wills,  to  commtinioate  to  him,  as  if 
accidentally,  the  fact  of  her  forfeiting  her 
whole  income  in  the  eyent  of  a  second  mar- 
riage.-^He  listened  with  grave  attention. 

'*  Is  she  also  deprived,  inquired  he^  "  of 
the  guardianship  of  her  child  V' 

**No.  But  as  the  sum  allowed  for  the 
maintenance  is  also  to  cease  from  the  day  of 
her  nuptials,  and  the  money  to  accumulate 
until  he  is  of  age,  she  would,  by  marrying  a 
poor  man,  do  irreparable  ioiury  to  her  son,  by 
cramping  his  education.  It  is  a  grievous  re- 
straint." 

He  made  no  answer.  And  after  two  or 
three  attempts  at  conversation,  which  his  mind 
was  too  completely  preoccupied  to  sustain,  he 
bade  us  good-night,  and  returned  to  the  Court. 

The  next  morning  we  heard  that  he  had  left 
Upton  and  gone,  thej  said,  to  Oxford.  And  I 
could  not  help  hoping  that  he  had  seen  his 
danger  and  would  not  return  until  the  peril  was 
past. 

I  was  mistaken.  In  two  or  three  days  he 
returned,  exhibiting  less  self-command  than  I 
had  been  led  to  anticipate.  The  fair  lady,  too, 
I  took  occasion  to  remind  of  this  terrible  will, 
in  hopes,  since  he  would  not  go,  that  she 
would  have  the  wisdom  to  take  her  departure. 
No  such  thing;  neither  party  would  move 
a  Jot.  I  might  as  well  nave  bestowed  my 
counsel  upon  the  two  stone  figures  on  the 

Seat  gateway.  And  heartily  sorry,  and  a 
tie  angry,  I  resolved  to  let  matters  take 
their  own  course. 

Several  weeks  passed  on,  when  one  morn- 
ing she  came  to  me  in  the  sweetest  confusion, 
the  loveliest  mixture  of  bash  fulness  and  joy. 

*'  He  loves  me  !**  she  said ;  '*  he  has  told  me 
that  he  loves  me !" 

"Weill" 

^'And  I  have  referred  him  to  you.  That 
clause        " 

"  He  already  knows  it"  And  then  I  told 
her,  word  for  word,  what  had  passed. 

"He  knows  of  that  clause,  and  he  still 
wishes  to  marry  me !  He  loves  me  for  my- 
self!  Loves  me,  knowing  me  to  be  a  beggar ! 
It  is  true,  pure,  disinterested  affection  !** 

*'  Beyond  all  doubt,  it  is.  And  if  you  could 
live  upon  true  love——" 

"  Oh,  but  where  thai  exists,  and  youth,  and 
health,  and  strength,  and  education,  may  we 
not  be  well  content  to  try  to  earn  a  living 
together  ?  Think  of  the  happiness  comprised  in 
that  word !  I  could  give  lessons ; — I  am  sore 
that  I  could,  I  would  teach  music,  and  draw- 
ing, and  dancing — anything  for  him !  or  we 
could  keep  a  school  here  at  Uptou'—Any  where 
with  him! 

"  And  I  am  to  tell  him  this  ?" 

"  Not  the  words!"  replied  she,  blushing  like  a 
rose  at  her  own  earnestness ; "  not  those  words!" 

Of  course,  it  was  not  very  long  before  M. 
le  Comte  made  his  appearance. 


"  God  bless  her,  noble,  generous  creatoie  T* 
cried  he,  when  I  had  fulfilled  my  comaUsioo. 
"  God  for  ever  bless  her !" 

"  And  you  intend,  then,  to  take  her  at  her 
wordt  and  set  up  school  together  1"  exclaimed 
I,  a  little  provoked  at  his  unscrupulous  ac- 
ceptance of  her  proffered  sacrifice.  **Yoa 
really  intend  to  keep  a  lady^s  boarding-school 
here  at  the  Court  T' 

"  I  intend  to  take  her  at  her  word^  moat  cer- 
tainly," replied  he  very  composedly ;  **  bat  I 
should  like  to  know,  my  good  frieBd»  what 
has  put  it  into  her  head,  and  into  yours,  that  if 
Helen  marriee  me  she  must  needs  earn  her 
own  living  t    Suppose  I  should  tell   yoo," 
continued  he,  smiling,  "  that  my  father,  ooe  of 
the  richest  of  the  Polish  nobility,^,  wms  a 
favourite  friend  of  the  Emperor  Alexander; 
that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  continn^  to  oie 
the  kindness  which  his  brother  had  shown  to 
my  father,  and  that  I  thought,  as  he  had  done, 
(gratitude  and    personal   attachment  apart,) 
that  I  could  better  serve  my  country,  siul  more 
effectually  ameliorate  the  conditiOD  of    my 
tenants  and  vassals,  by  submitting  to  the  Rus- 
sian government,  than  by  a  bopeless  stniggle 
for  national  independence!    ouppose  that  I 
were  to  confess,  that  chancing  in  the  course 
of  a  three-years*  travel  to  walk  through  this 
pretty  village  of  yours,  I  saw  Helen,   and 
could  not  rest  until  I  had  seen  more  of  her;— 
supposing  all  this,  would  you  pardon  the  de- 
ception, or  rather  the  allowing  you  to  deceive 
yourselves  1    Oh,  if  you  could  but  imagioe 
how  delightful  it  is  to  a  man,  upon  whom  the 
humbling  conviction  has  been  forced,  that  hu 
society  is  courted  and  his  alliance  sought  for 
the  accidents  of  rank  and  fortune,  to  feel  that 
he  is,  for  once  in  his  life,  honestly  liked,  fer- 
vently loved  for  himself,  such  as  he  Is,  his 
own  very  self, — if  you  could  but  fsocy  how 
proud  he  is  of  such  friendship,  how  happy  in 
such  love,  you  would  pardon  him*  I  an  sure  j 
you  would ;  you  would  never  have  the  heart 
to  be  angry.    And  now  that  the  Imperial  con- 
sent to  a  foreign  union— the  gracious  consent 
for  which  1  so  anxiously  waited  to  authorise 
my  proposals — ^has  at  length  arrived*  do  you 
think,"  added  the  Count,  with  soms  serious- 
ness, "  that  there  is  any  chance  of  reconciling 
this  dear  Helen  to  my  august  master?  or  will 
she  still  continue  a  rebel !" 

At  this  question,  so  gravely  pat,  I  laughed 
outright.  "Why  really,  my  oear  Count,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  answer  decidedly  for  the 
turn  that  the  affair  might  take;  but  my  im- 
pression— to  apeak  in  that  idiomatic  Knglish, 
more  racy  than  elegant,  which  you  pique 
yourself  upon  understanding— 4Dy  full  impres- 
sion is,  that  Helen  having  for  no  reasoa  upoa 
earth  but  her  interest  in  you,  ratted  from  Con- 
servatism to  Radicalism,  will  for  the  sams 
cause  lose  no  time  in  ratling  back  again*  A 
woman's  politics,  especially  if  she  be  aroa^g 
woman,  are  generally  the  result  of  te«linf ! 
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rather  than  of  opinioot  and  oor  fair  friend 
atrikea  oie  aa  a  moat  unlikely  aubject  to  form 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  However,  if  yoa 
doubt  my  aathority  in  thia  matter,  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  inquire  at  the  fountain- 
head.  There  abe  aita,  in  the  arbour.  Go  and 
aak/' 

And  before  the  word  a  were  well  apoken,  the 
lover,  radiant  with  happineaai  waa  at  the  aide 
of  hia  beloved. 


THE   LONDON  VISITER. 

Beino  in  a  atate  of  utter  mystification,  (a 
rery  disagreeable  atate,  by-the-bye,)  I  hold  it 
advisable  to  lay  my  unhappy  caae,  in  atrict 
confidence,  in  the  lowest  poasible  whisper, 
and  quite  in  a  corner,  before  my  kind  friend, 
patron,  and  protector,  the  public,  through 
whose  means — for  now*a-daya  every  body 
knows  everything,  and  there  is  no  riddle  ao 
dark  but  shall  find  an  (Edipua  to  solve  it — I 
may  possibly  be  able  to  diacover  whether  the 
bewilderment  under  which  I  have  been  laboar- 
ing  for  the  last  three  days  be  the  result  of 
natural  cauaea,  like  the  delusions  recorded  in 
Dr.  Brewster's  book,  or  whether  there  be  in 
this  little  south  of  England  county  of  ours, 
year  1636,  a  revival  of  the  old  science  of 
Gramarye,  the  glamour  art,  which,  according 
to  that  veracioua  minatrel,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
was  exercised  with  such  singrular  success  in 
the  sixteenth  oentary  by  the  Ladye  of  Brank- 
8ome  upon  the  good  knight,  William  of  Delo- 
raine,  and  others  his  peers.  In  short,  I  want 
to  know— —But  the  best  way  to  make  my 
readers  underatand  my  story,  will  be  to  begin 
at  the  beginning. 

1  am  a  wretched  visiter.  There  is  not  a 
perj<on  in  all  Berkshire  who  has  so  often  oc- 
casion to  appeal  to  the  indulgence  of  her  ac- 
quaintance to  pardon  her  ams  of  omission 
upon  this  score.  I  cannot  tell  how  it  happens ; 
nobody  likes  society  better  when  in  it,  or  is 
more  delighted  to  see  her  friends ;  but  it  is 
almost  as  easy  to  pull  a  tree  of  my  age  and 
size  up  by  the  roots,  as  it  is  to  dislodge  me  in 
summer  from  my  flowery  garden,  or  in  the 
winter  from  my  sunny  parlour,  for  the  purpose 
of  accepting  a  dinner  invitation,  or  making  a 
inorninecall.  Perhaps  the  creat  accumulation 
of  my  debts  in  thia  way,  the  very  despair  of 
ever  paying  them  all,  may  be  one  reason  (as 
is  often  the  case,  I  believe,  in  pecuniary 
obligations)  why  I  so  seldom  pay  any ;  then, 
whether  I  do  much  or  not,  I  have  generally 
plenty  to  do;  then  again,  I  so  dearly  love  to 
do  nothing;  then,  summer  or  winter,  the 
we'/iiher  is  commonly  too  cold  for  an  oprn 
carriage,  and  I  am  eminently  a  catch-cold 
person  ;  so  that  between  wind  and  rain,  busi-  ' 
ness  and  idleness,  no  lady  in  the  county  with  ; 


so  many  places  that  she  ought  to  go  to,  goes 
to  so  few :  snd  yet  it  was  from  the  extraordi- 
nary event  of  my  happening  to  leave  home 
three  days  following,  that  my  preaent  mys- 
tification took  its  rise.    Thus  the  case  stands. 

Laat  Thursday  morninff,  being  the  2dd  day 
of  this  present  month  of  June,  I  received  a 
note  from  my  kind  friend  and  neighbour,  Mrs. 
Dunbar,  requesting  verv  earnestly  that  my  fa- 
ther and  myself  would  dine  that  evening  at 
the  Hall,  apologising  for  the  short  notice,  as 
arising  out  of  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a 
guest  from  London,  ana  the  equally  unex- 
pected absence  of  the  General,  which  threw 
her  (she  was  pleased  to  say)  upon  our  kind- 
ness to  assist  m  entertaining  her  visiter.  At 
seven  o^clock,  accordingly,  we  repaired  to 
General  Dunbar's,  and  found  our  hostess  sur- 
rounded by  her  fine  boys  and  girls,  conversing 
with  a  gentleman,  whom  she  immediately  in- 
troduced to  us  as  Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  a  gentleman  of  about 
— Pshsw  !  nothing  is  so  unpolite  as  to  go 
guessing  how  many  years  a  man  may  have 
lived  in  this  most  excellent  world,  especially 
when  it  is  perfectly  clear,  from  hia  dress  and 
demeanour,  that  the  register  of  his  birth  is  the 
last  document  relating  to  himself  which  he 
would  care  to  see  produced. 

Mr.  Thompson,  then,  was  a  gentleman  of 
no  particular  age;  not  quit^  so  young  aa  he 
hsd  been,  but  still  in  very  tolerable  preserva- 
tion, being  pretty  exactly  that  which  is  under- 
stood by  the  phrase  an  old  beau.  He  was  of 
middle  size  and  middle  height,  with  a  slight 
stoop  in  the  shoulders;  a  skin  of  the  true 
London  complexion,  between  brown  and  yel- 
low, and  slightly  wrinkled  :  eyes  of  no  very 
distinct  colour;  a  nose  which,  belonging  to 
none  of  the  recognized  classes  of  that  many- 
named  feature,  may  fairly  be  called  anony- 
mous ;  and  a  mouth,  whose  habitual  mecha- 
nical smile  (a  smile  which,  by  the  way,  con- 
veyed no  impression  either  of  gaiety  or  of 
aweetness)  displayed  a  aet  of  teeth  which  did 
great  honour  to  his  dentisL  His  whiskers 
and  hia  wig  were  a  capital  match  as  to  colour; 
and  altogether  it  was  a  head  calculated  to  con- 
vey a  very  favourable  impression  of  the  differ- 
ent artists  employed  in  getting  it  up. 

His  dress  was  equally  creditable  to  bis  tailor 
and  his  valet,  ^*  rather  rich  thsn  gaudy,**  (as 
Miss  Byron  said  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,) 
except  in  the  grand  article  of  the  waistcoat,  a 
brocade  brode  of  resplendent  lustre,  which 
combined  both  qualities.  His  shoes  were 
bright  with  the  new  French  blacking,  and  his 
jewelry,  rings,  studs,  brooches,  and  chains 
(for  he  wore  two,  that  belonging  to  his  watch, 
and  one  from  which  depended  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles, folded  so  as  to  resemble  an  eye-glass,) 
were  of  the  finest  material  and  the  lateat 
fashion. 

In  short,  our  new  acquaintance  was  an  old 
beau.    He  was  not,  however,  that  which  an 
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I  contriTed,  by  lesdip;  thfl  aan*erMtioD 
rapriciouB  villa,  to  oommuiiioats  to  hi'- 
aMidentally,  the   fact  of  her   ' 
whale  inrome  in  (ha  eTor 
ria^,— He  listened  with  ' 
'>Ir  she  also  depriTe'' 
the  |riiardian«hip  of  he' 


rf''iri 


,-fij'W.'-i^ 


,.      -fiBia  Edward  Duober,  upon  i 

,--^/f,r<'--fwta.a\  (t  the  alorj  until  the  bero 

''''  ,1'Jf^Ji'''^'^  should   be  feirly  off,   that, 

'Vrf/xy '''h  ciemplarj  patience  ail   psiu 
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her  nuptials,  and   ' 
until  he  is  of  age 
poor  nan,  do  irrei 
eraiuping  his  ed 

He  I 


...      i-'^^fi^l^^S'-     <  "**>  ''*^  caught  fuel  h 
■ '  ■    -''4,V J>V'/*!f  mU  it  were,  the  6sh  bx 

'-'^V^J^^'^  other  (the  famous  Du hi J 


'k'^'i'A 


tap       /g!!»rf*;L';S.ti»-»"i..h= 

^p)J!r;,tfjW'  (l-wJ'"..  (othe  aouth-west, 

jS*^        ■    ;      -ill  round  the  splendid 

^^dp^ai  ■' '■   '    'r  •■  uare,  and  threatening 

/j»""?ii'j  ''   -^J.inguished  qnartier  as 

A",""!* '*"  "ihejeslfre  of  the  siiTer-fork 

fe;^''''&iu«  of '■«*''''?■  He  WW 
'f^-iS  '  '"*„  ib»  point  of  becoming  ashamed 
i*"'''^^£fho*l  of  which  he  hnd  once  been 
/*f"  ""'^i,  pwud-  He  spoke  slightinEr'y  of 
ad  '  '''  I'a  Pari".  ■"<'  eschewed  as  much  as 
U>  B'f  jll  (lention  of  the  Diorama  and  the 
"'  ejl  ■"''  T^'  seemed  pleased  and  fiat- 
od  10  take  it  as  a  sort  of  persons!  eom- 
wben  Mrs.  Dunbar  professed  her 
ff>"1'.°!|'\a  (he  scene  of  het  youthful  g:aiBly, 
?f«Ddi»h  Square  and  it.  environs. 
He  ha<l  bpen,  it  seemed,  an  old  friend  of  tile 
iQcpenl's,  and  had  comedown  partly  to  see 
him.  *'"'  P^'t'y  ''"'  ^B  porpoae  of  a  day's 
jabing,  although,  by  some  mialake  in  the 
vordiDK  of  his  letter,  his  host,  who  did  not 
expect  him  nnlil  the  neit  week,  happened  to 
bs  absent.  This,  however,  had  troubled  him 
IliUe.  He  8a«  the  General  often  enongh  in 
(own.  Anj^ling  was  his  first  object  in  the 
country ;  end  as  the  fine  piece  of  water  in  the 
park  (famous  fo^  its  enormous  pike)  remained 
italu  quo,  and  Edward  Dunbar  was  ready 
accompany  and  assist  him.  be  had  talked 
the  night  before  of  nothing  but  his  flies  and 
his  rods,  and  boasted,  in  spenliing  of  Ireland, 
the  clasaic  land  of  modern  fishermen,  of  what 
he  meant  to  do,  and  what  he  had  done— of 
salmon  caught  in  the  wilds  of  Connpmara, 
and  trout  drawn  out  amid  the  beauties  of  Kil- 
larney.  Fishing  exploits,  past  and  future, 
formed  the  only  theme  of  his  conversation 
during  hia  first  evening  at  the  Hall.  On  thai 
which  we  apenl  in  hia  company,  nnlhing  could 
he  farther  from  his  inclination  than  any  alia- 
slon,  however  remote,  to  his  beloved  sport. 
He  bad  been  oat  in  the  morning,  and  we  U 


bage  pike,  as  Mr.  Thoiapsoi 

;  V.^^.^S/'^^rted,  or,  as  Edward  suspected,  the  root  of 

•^  -^-^^  J  fjge,  had  caught  fast  hold  of  the  hook.     If 

-^     ■    ■■  -     '  •   jjjj]  ji^g  jj^ji  ^f  ^^  jjjj_ 

tackle  maintaining 
reputation,  and  holding  as  firm  aa  the  card, 
age  of  a  man-of-war,)  the  unlucky  angler  had 
been  fairly  pulled  into  the  water,  and  soused 
over  hxad  and  eata.  How  hia  rslet  contrived  > 
to  relnstale  his  CDlSure,  unfpGS,  indeed,  he  tn-| 
veiled  with  a  chanee  i>f  wigs,  ia  one  of  thoM 
myaieriea  of  an  old  beau's  toilet  which  pam 
female  comprehension. 

Of  course  there  waa  no  further 
angling.  Our  new  acqaaintanca  bad  <]uite 
subjects  enou^  without  touching  apon  thai. 
In  eating,  far  Inslauce,  he  might  Tairly  lie 
□ailed  learned.  Mrs.  Dunbar's  cuiaine  wa 
excellem,  and  he  not  only  praised  the  differew 
dishes  in  a  most  scicntilic  and  edifying  man- 
ner, but  volunteered  a  recipe  for  certain  little 
mutton  pies,  the  fashion  of  the  aeasnn.  Ia 
drioking'  be  was  equally  at  home.  Edward 
bad  produced  his  faiher's  choicest  hermmge 
snd  lacbryma,  and  he  seemed  to  me  to  knar 
literally  by  heart  all  the  most  celebrated  via-' 
lages.  and  to  have  made  pilgrimage*  to  the 
most  famous  vinpyards  all  ovar  Europe.  He 
talked  to  Helen  Dunbar,  a  musical  yonng  lady. 
of  Grisi  and  Malibran  ;  to  her  sister  Carolins, 
a  literary  enthusiaat,  of  the  poems  of  the  year. 
"  Ion,"  and  "  Paracelsus ;"  to  me  he  spoks  of 
geraniums;  and  to  my  father  of  politics — ron- 
triving  to  conciliate  both  partiea,  (for  iheie 
were  Whigs  and  Torira  in  the  room,)  by  dub- 
bing himself  a  liberal  CnnservaliTe.  In  shon. 
he  played  his  part  of  Man  of  the  World  pe> 
feclly  to  hia  own  satisfaction,  and  would  have 
passed  with  the  whole  family  for  the  very 
model  of  all  London  visiters,  had  he  tiot  uo- 
fortunately  nodded  over  certain  verses  which 
he  had  flattered  Miss  Caroline  into  produrinf. 
and  fallen  fast  asleep  durini?  her  sister's  cari-. 
tins;  and  if  his  conversalinn,  however  easji 
and  smooth,  had  not  been  felt  to  be  apon  iIk 
whole  rather  vapid  and  prosy.  "Just  exorl- 
ly,"  said  younf!  Edward  Dunbar,  who,  in  ihf , 
migration  iratisil  between  Eton,  which  he  hid  I 
left  at  Eexter,  nnd  Oxford,  which  he  was  ic 
enter  at  Michaelmas,  wss  plentifully  imtmfd 
with  the  aristocratic  nrejudices  common  In, 
each  of  those  venerable  seats  of  learning  I 
"Juat  exactly  what  in  the  fitness  of  thin '^ 
the  talk  of  a  Mr.  Thompson  oogbl  to  be."  °  [ 
The  next  aftornoon  I  happened  to  he  en- 
gaged to  the  Lsdy  Margaret  Gorv,  MiMb^i 
pleasant  neisjhbour,  to  drink  tea  ;  a  conTpniral 
fashion,  which  saves  time  and  troubit-,  and  is 
macb  followed  in  these  parts  during  the  fam- 
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r  months.  A  little  after  ei^ht  I  made  my 
earance  in  her  saloon,  which,  contrary  to 
•isiial  polite  attention,  I  found  empty.  In 
course  of  a  few  minutes  she  entered,  and 

pnlnsfised  for  her  momentary  absence,  as 
having  been  caused  by  a  London  grentleman 
on  a  visit  at  the  house,  who  arriving  the  even- 
in{;  before,  had  spent  all  that  mornins:  at  the 
side  of  Loddon  fishing,  (where,  by  the  way, 
observed  her  ladyship,  he  had  caught  nothing,) 
and  had  kept  them  waiting  dinner.  **  He  is 
{  a  yery  old  friend  of  oors,*'  added  Lady  Mar- 
garet ;  *^  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Harley  Street, 
whose  daughter  lately  married  Mr.  Browne 
of  Gloucester  Place,"  and,  with  the  word, 
entered  Mr.  Thompson  in  his  own  proper 
person. 

Was  it  or  was  it  not  the  Mr.  Thompson  of 

the  day  before  1    Yes !  no ! No  \  yes !    It 

would  have  been,  only  that  it  could  not  be. 
The  alibi  was  too  clearly  proved  :  Lady  Mar- 
f^ret  had'  spent  the  preceding  evening  with 
her  Mr.  Thompson  in  one  place,  and  I  myself 
with  my  Mr.  Thompson  in  another.  Different 
they  must  be,  but  oh,  how  alike !  I  am  too 
short-sighted  to  be  cognizant  of  each  separate 
feature.  But  there  it  was,  the  same  common 
height  and  common  size,  and  common  phy- 
siognomy, wij>ged,  whiskered,  and  perfumed 
to  a  hair!  The  self-same  sober  magnificence 
of  dress,  the  same  cut  and  colour  of  coat,  the 
same  waistcoat  of  brocade  brode — of  a  surety 
they  must  have  employed  one  identical  tailor, 
and  one  measure  had  served  for  both  !  Chains, 
studs,  brooches,  rings— even  the  eye-glass 
spectacles  were  there.  Had  he  (this  he) 
stolen  themt  Or  did  the  Thoippsons  use 
them  alternately,  upon  the  principle  of  ride 
and  tiel 

In  conversation  the  similarity  was  even 
more  striking — safe,  civil,  prosy,  dozy,  and 
yet  not  without  a  certain  small  pretension. 
The  Mr.  Thompson  of  Friday  talked  as  his 
predecessor  of  Thursday  had  done,  of  Mali- 
bran   and   Grisi,  "Paracelsus"  and  "Ion,** 
politics  and  g«»raninms.     He  alluded  to  a  re- 
cipe (doubtless  the  famous  recipe  for  mutton 
pies)  which  he  had  promised  to  write  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  housekeeper,  and  would  be- 
yond all  question  have  dozed  over  one  young 
Jady*9  verses,  and  fallen  asleep  to  another*s 
singing,  if  there  had   happened  to  be  such 
narcotics  as  music  and  poetry  in  dear  Lady 
Marsaret's  dn wing-room.     Mind  and  body, 
the  two  Mr.  Thompsons  were  as  alike  as  two 
p(^s,  as  two  drops  of  water,  as  two  Emperor- 
nf-Morocco  butterflies,  as  two  death*s-head 
moths.     Could  they  have  been  twin  brothers, 
like  the  Dromios  of  the  old  drama  ?  or  was 
the;  yieinity  of  the  Regent's  Park  peopled  with 
(Cockney  anglers — Thompsons  whose  daugh- 
iftrs  had  married  Brownest 

The  resemblance  haunted  me  all  night.    I 
dreamt  of  Browns  and  Thompsons,  and  to 


by  which  I  was  beset,  I  resolved  to  take  a 
drive.  Accordingly,  I  ordered  my  little  phae- 
ton, and,  perplexed  and  silent,  bent  my  way 
to  call  upon  my  fair  friend.  Miss  Mortimer. 
Arriving  at  QueenVbridge  Cottage,  I  was 
met  in  the  rose-covered  porch  by  the  fair 
Frances.  "  Come  this  way,  if  you  please,** 
said  she,  advancing  towards  the  dining-room; 
"  we  are  late  at  luncheon  to-day.  My  friend, 
Mrs.  Browne,  and  her  father,  Mr.  Thompson, 
our  old  neighbours  when  we  lived  in  Weibeck 
Street,  have  been  here  for  this  week  past,  and 
he  is  so  fond  of  fishing  that  he  will  scarcely 
leave  the  river  even  to  take  his  meals,  although 
for  aught  I  can  hear  he  never  gets  so  much  as 
a  bhe.*' 

As  she  ceased  to  speak,  we  entered ;  and 
another  Mr.  Thompson  — another,  yet  the 
same,  stood  before  me.  It  was  not  yet  four 
o'clock  in  the  day,  therefore  of  course  the 
dress-coat  and  the  brocade  waistcoat  were 
wanting;  but  there  was  the  man  himself, 
Thompson  the  third,  wigged,  whiskered,  and 
eye-glasaed,  just  as  Thompson  the  first  might 
have  tumbled  into  the  water  at  General  Don- 
bar's,  or  Thompson  the  second  have  stood 
waiting  for  a  nibble  at  Lady  Margaret's. 
There  he  sat  evidently  preparing  to  do  the 
agreeable,  to  talk  of  music  and  of  poetry,  of 
Grisi  and  Malibran,  of  "Ion"  and  "  Paracel- 
sus,'* to  profess  himself  a  liberal  Conservative, 
to  give  receipts  for  pates,  and  to  fall  asleep 
over  albums.  It  was  quite  clear  that  he  was 
about  to  make  this  display  of  his  oonversa- 
tional  abilities ;  but  I  could  not  stand  it. 
Nervous  and  mystified  as  the  poor  Frenchman 
in  the  memorable  story  of  '^  Monsieur  Ton- 
son,*'  I  instinctively  followed  hisemmple,  and 
fairly  fled  the  field. 


JESSE   CLIFFE. 

Liyiifo  as  we  do  in  the  midst  of  rivers, 
water  in  all  its  forms,  except  indeed  that  of 
the  trackless  and  mighty  ocean,  is  familiar  to 
our  little  inland  County.  The  slow  majestic 
Thames,  the  swif^  and  wandering  Kennet,  the 
clear  and  brimming  Loddon,  all  lend  life  and 
verdure  to  our  rich  and  fertile  valleys.  Of  the 
great  river  of  England -~ whose  course  from 
Its  earliest  source,  near  Cirencester,  to  where 
it  rolls  calm,  equable,  and  full,  through  the 
magnificent  bridges  of  our  splendid  metropolis, 
giving   and  reflecting  beauty,*   presents  so 

*  There  is  nothing  finer  in  London  than  the  view 
from  Waterloo-bridge  on  a  July  evening,  whether 
coloured  by  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  setting  sun  re- 
flected on  the  water  in  tenfold  glory,  or  illuminated 
by  a  thousand  twinkling  lights  from  fanipe,and  boats, 
and  hooses,  mingling  with  the  mild  beams  of  the 
rising  moon.  The  calm  and  glassy  river,  gay  with  un- 
numbered venets;  the  magniflcent  buildings  which 
ItriA  its  ihores:  the  combination  of  nil  that  is  loveliMit 
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grand  an  image  of  power  in  repoee— 4t  is  not 
now  my  purpose  to  speak ;  nor  am  I  about  to 
expatiate  on  that  still  nearer  and  dearer  stream, 
the  pellucid  Loddon, — although  to  be  rowed 
by  one  dear  and  near  friend  up  those  transpa- 
rent and  meandering  waters,  from  where  they 
sweep  at  their  extremest  breadth  under  the 
lime-crowned  terraces  of  the  Old  Park  at 
Aberleigh,  to  the  pastoral  meadows  of  Sand- 
ford,  through  which  the  narrowed  current 
wanders  so  brightly — now  impeded  by  beds  of 
white  water-lilies,  or  feathery-blossomed  bul- 
rushes, or  golden  flags— now  overhung  by 
thickets  of  the  rich  wayfaring  tree,  wiUi  its 
wealth  of  glorious  bernes,  redder  and  more 
transparent  than  rubies  — now  spanned  from 
side  to  side  by  the  fantastic  branches  of  some 
aged  oak ;— although  to  be  rowed  along  that 
clear  stream,  has  long  been  amongst  the 
choicest  of  my  summer  pleasures,  so  exquisite 
is  the  scenery,  so  perfect  and  so  unbroken  the 
solitude.  Even  the  shy  and  foreicrn-looking 
kingfisher,  most  eorgeous  of  English  birds, 
who,  like  the  wild  Indian  retiring  before  the 
foot  of  man,  has  nearly  deserted  our  populous 
and  cultivated  country,  knows  and  loves  the 
lovely  valley  of  the  Loddon. 

It  IS  not,  however,  of  the  Loddon  that  I  am 
now  to  speak.  The  scene  of  my  little  story 
belongs  to  a  spot  quite  as  solitary,  but  far  less 
beautiful,  on  die  banks  of  the  Kennett,  which, 
a  few  miles  before  its  junction  with  the 
Thames,  passes  through  a  tract  of  wild,  marshy 
couptry — ^water-meadows  at  once  drained  and 
fertilised  by  artificial  irrigation,  and  totally  un- 
mixed with  arable  land ;  so  that  the  fields 
being  for  the  most  part  too  wet  to  admit  the 
feeding  o^ntttle,  divided  by  deep  ditches,  un- 
dotted  by  timber,  uncheouered  by  cottages, 
and  nntraversed  by  roads,  convey  in  their 
monotonous  expanse  ^except  perhaps  at  the 
gay  season  of  haymaking)  a  feeling  of  dreari- 
ness and  desolation,  singularly  contrasted  with 
the  pictnresque  and  varied  scenery,  rich,  glow- 
ing, sunny,  bland,  of  the  equally  solitary 
Loddon  meadows. 

A  lar^e  portion  of  these  English  prairies, 
comprismg  a  farm  called  the  Moors,  was,  at 
the  time  of  which  I  write,  in  the  occupation  of 
a  wealthy  yeoman  named  John  Cobham,  who, 
the  absentee  tenant  of  an  absentee  landlord, 
resided  upon  a  small  property  of  his  own 
about  two  miles  distant,  leaving  the  large 

motion  and  in  Hie,  produce  a  picture  gratifying  dike  to 
the  eye  and  the  heart — and  tne  more  e:ihilaraling,  or 
rather  perhaps  more  soothing,  becaufe,  for  London,  ao 
■ingalarly  peaceful  and  q uie t  1 1  is  like  some  gorgeous 
town  in  fairyland, astir  with  busy  and  happy  creatares, 
the  hum  of  whose  voices  oomes  floating  from  ihe  crafl 
upon  ihe  river,  or  the  quays  by  the  water  side.  Life 
is  there,  and  sound  and  motion ;  but  blessedly  free 
from  the  jostling  of  the  streets,  the  rattling  of  the 
pavement,  the  crowd,  the  confusion,  the  tumult,  and 
the  din  of  the  work-a-day  world.  There  b  nothing 
in  the  great  city  like  the  scene  from  Waterloo  tmdge 
at  sunset    1  see  it  in  my  mind's  eye  this  instant. 


deserted  house,  and  dilapidated  ont-hnildings, 
to  sink  into  gradual  decay.  Barns  half  u»- 
thatched,  tumble-down  car^houses,  palingsrot* 
ting  to  pieces,  and  pigsties  in  ruiny,  oontributejlt 
together  with  a  grand  collection  of  subAtanlial 
and  dingy  ricks  of  fine  old  hay -^  that  most 
valuable  but  most  gloomy-looking  sp«cies  of 
agricultural  property ^to  the  general  aspect  of 
desolation  by  which  the  nlaee  was  diatio- 
guished.  One  solitary  old  labourer,  a  dreary 
bachelor,  inhabited,  it  is  true,  a  corner  of  the 
old  roomy  house,  calculated  for  the  conTenieot 
accommodation  of  the  patriarchal  family  of 
sons  and  daughters,  roeo-4ervants  and  maid- 
servants, of  which  a  farmer's  household  cob- 
sisted  in  former  days ;  and  one  open  window, 
(the  remainder  were  bricked  np  to  avoid 
taxes,)  occasionally  a  door  ajar,  and  still  mors 
rarely  a  thin  wreath  of  smoke  ascending  from 
one  of  the  cold  dismal-looking  chimneys, 
gaye  token  that  the  place  was  not  wholly 
abandoned.  But  the  uncultivated  garden,  the 
grass  growing  in  the  bricked  court,  the  pood 
green  with  duckweed,  and  the  absence  of  all 
living  things,  cows,  horses,  pigs^  turkeys, 
geese,  or  chickens  ^and  still  more  of  those 
talking,  as  well  as  living  things,  women  and 
children — all  impressed  on  the  beholder  that 
strange  sensation  of  melancholy  which  few 
can  have  failed  to  experience  at  the  sight  of  aa 
uninhabited  human  habitation.  The  one  soli- 
tary inmate  failed  to  relieve  the  pressing  sense 
of  solitude.  Nothing  bnt  the  ringing  sound 
of  female  voices,  the  pleasant  and  familiar 
noise  of  domestic  animals,  could  have  done 
that;  and  nothing  approaching  to  noise  was 
ever  heard  in  the  MoorB«  It  was  a  aUenes 
that  might %e  felt. 

The  house  itself  was  approached  throngh  a 
long,  narrow  lane,  leading  from  a  wild  and 
watery  common ;  a  lane  so  deeply  excavated 
between  the  adjoining  hedge-rows,  that  io 
winter  it  was  little  better  than  a  water^ouise; 
and  beyond  the  barns  and  stables,  where  svss 
that  apology  for  a  road  terminaled,  lay  the 
^extensive  tract  of  low,  level,  marshy  groend 
from  whence  the  farm  derived  its  title;  a 
series  of  flat,  productive  water-meadows,  sur- 
rounded partly  by  thick  coppices,  partly  by 
the  winding  Kennett,  and  oivided  by  deep 
and  broad  ditches;  a  fei^  pollard  willows,  so 
old  that  the  trunk  was,  in  some,  riven  asan- 
der,  whilst  in  others  nothing  but  the  mere 
shell  remained,  together  with  here  and  there 
a  stunted  thorn,  alone  relieving  the  monotony 
of  the  surface. 

The  only  regular  inhabitant  of  this  dreary 
scene  was,  as  I  have  before  said,  tha  old 
labourer,  Daniel  Thorpe,  who  slept  in  one 
corner  of  the  house,  partly  to  prevent  its  total 
dilapidation,  and  to  preserve  the  valuable  httj 
ricks  and  the  tumble-down  farm  beildings 
from  the  pillage  to  which  unprotected  propcttj 
is  necessarily  exposed,  and  partly  to  keep  is 
repair  the  long  line  of  boundaiy  fence,  lo 
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dean  tbe  grnfiagM,  dear  <mt  the  raoat-like 
ditches,  and  aea  that  the  hollow-eonnding 
wooden  bridgee,  which  fonnod  tbe  sole  eom- 
monicalion  hy  which  the  hay  wagooa  could 
paaa  to  and  from  the  distant  meadowa,  were 
m  proper  order  to  sustain  their  ponderoua 
annual  load.  Daniel  Thorpe  waa  the  only 
accredited  nnfeathered  bipM  who  figured  in 
the  parish  books  as  occupant  of  The  Moora ; 
nevertheless,  that  swampy  district  could  boast 
of  one  other  irregular  and  forbidden  but  most 
pertinacious  inhabitant— and  that  inhabitant 
was  our  hero,  Jesse  CliSe. 

Jesse  Cliffe  waa  a  lad  of  aome  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  aire— there  or  thereabout; 
for,  with  the  exact  date  of  his  birth,  although 
from  circumstances  most  easily  ascertainwl, 
even  the  assistant-overseer  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  make  himself  acquainted.  He  was 
a  parish  child  born  in  the  workhouse,  tbe 
oflspring  of  a  half-witted  orphan  girl  and  a 
sturdy  vagrant,  partly  tinker,  paruy  ballad- 
singer,  who  took  good  care  to  disappear  before 
the  strong  arm  of  justice,  in  the  shape  of  a 
tardy  warrant  and  a  halting  constable,  could 
contrive  to  intercept  his  flight.  He  joined,  it 
was  said,  a  tribe  of  gipsies,  to  whom  he  was 
suspected  to  have  all  alon^  belonged;  and 
who,  vanishing  at  the  same  time,  accompanied 
by  half  the  hneo  and  poultry  of  the  neigh- 
bourliood,  were  never  heard  of  in  our  parts 
again;  whilst  the  poor  ^rl  whom  he  had 
seiduced  and  abandoned,  with  sense  enough  to 
feel  her  misery,  although  hardly  suflicient  to 
be  responsible  for  tbe  sin,  fretted,  moaned, 
and  pined— losing,  she  hardly  knew  how,  the 
half-unconscious Tight-heartedness  which  had 
rJmost  seemed  a  comuensation  for  her  defi- 
dency  of  intellect,  and  with  that  light-heart- 
ed ness  losing  also  her  bodily  strength,  her 
fiesh,  her  colour,  and  her  appetite,  until  about 
a  twelvemonth  after  the  birth  of  her  boy,  she 
fell  into  a  decline  and  died. 

Poor  Jesse,  born  and  reared  in  the  work- 
house, 8000  beoao  to  evince  symptoms  of  the 
pecuiiarities  ofboth  his  parents.  Half-witted, 
like  his  mother,  wild  and  roving  as  his  father- 
it  was  found  impossible  to  check  his  propen- 
sity to  an  out-of-door  life. 

From  the  moment,  postponed  as  long  as 
possible  in  such  establishments,  in  which  he 
dofiVd  the  petticoat— a  moment,  by  the  way, 
in  which  the  obstinate  and  masterful  spirit  of 
the  ungentle  sex  often  begins  to  show  itself 
in  nurseries  of  a  far  more  polished  descrip- 
tion ; — from  that  moment  may  Jease*s  wander- 
ings be  said  to  commence.  Disobedience 
lurked  in  the  habit  masculine.  The  wilful 
urchin  stood,  like  some  dandy  apprentice, 
contemplating  his  brown  sturdy  legs,  as  they 
stack  out  from  his  new  trowsers,  already 
(such  waa  the  economy  of  the  tailor  employed 
on  the  oocaaion)  »» a  worid  too  ahort,^^  and  the 
firat  use  he  made  of  those  useful  supporters 
was  to  run  away.    So  little  did  any  one  really 


care  for  the  poor  child,  that  not  being  missed 
till  night-fail,  or  sought  after  till  the  next 
morning,  he  had  strayed  far  enough,  when  at 
last  picked  up,  and  identified  by  the  parish 
mark  on  hia  new  jacket,  to  be  half-froien,  (it 
waa  midwinter  when  his  first  elopement  hap- 
pened,) half-starved,  half-drowned,  and  more 
than  half-dead  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion.  **  It 
will  be  a  lesson !"  said  the  moralising  matron 
of  the  Workhouse,  aa,  after  a  aound  scolding, 
she  fed  the  little  culprit  and  put  him  to  bed. 
**  It  will  be  a  lesson  to  the  rover  !**  And  so  it 
proved;  for,  after  being  recruited  by  a  few 
daya*  nursing,  he  again  ran  away,  in  a  dififer- 
ent  direction. 

'When  recovered  the  second  time,  he  vras 
whipped  aa  well  as  fed— another  leason  which 
only  made  the  stubborn  recusant  run  the 
faster.  Then,  upon  his  next  return,  they  shut 
him  up  in  a  dark  den  appropriately  called  the 
black-hole,  a  reatraint  which,  of  course,  in- 
creased his  zest  for  light  and  liberty,  and  in 
the  firat  moment  of  freedom*— a  moment  greatly 
accelerated  by  hia  own  atrenuous  efforts  in 
the  shape  of  squalling,  bawling,  roaring,  and 
stamping,  unparalleled  and  inaupportable, 
even  in  that  mansion  of  din^in  the  very  in- 
stant of  freedom  he  waa  off  again;  he  ran 
away  from  work ;  he  ran  away  from  achool ; 
certain  to  be  immersed  in  his  oismal  dungeon 
as  soon  as  he  could  be  recaught ;  ao  that  his 
whole  childhood  became  a  series  of  alternate 
imprisonments  and  escapes. 

That  he  should  be  so  often  lost  was,  con- 
sidering his  propensities  and  the  proverbial 
cunning  of  his  caate,  not,  perhaps,  very  re- 
markable. But  the  number  of  timea  and  the 
variety  of  way  a,  in  which,  in  apite  of  the  little 
trouble  taken  in  aearching  for  him,  he  waa 
aent  back  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came, 
was  really  something  wonderful.  If  any 
creature  in  the  world  had  cared  a  straw  for 
the  poor  child,  he  must  have  been  lost  over 
and  over:  nobody  did  care  for  him,  and  he 
waa  aure  to  turn  up  aa  a  bad  guinea.  He  baa 
been  cried  like  Found  Goods  in  Belford  Mar- 
ket; advertised  like  a  atraysd. donkey  in  tbe 
H—^^ire  Cowranif  put  for  safe  keeping 
into  compters,  cages,  roundhouses,  and  bride- 
wells ;  passed,  by  different  constables,  through 
half  the  parishes  in  the  county;  and  ao  fre- 
quently and  minutely  described  in  handbills 
and  the  Hue  and  Cry,  that  by  the  time  he  waa 
twelve  years  old,  his  stature,  features,  and 
complexion  were  aa  well  known  to  the  rural 
police  as  those  of  some  great  state  criminal. 
In  a  word,  **the  lad  vtouid  live;**  and  the 
Aberleigh  overseera,  who  would  dpubtless 
have  been  far  from  inconsolable  if  they  had 
never  happened  to  hear  of  him  again,  were 
reluctantly  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  their 
bargain. 

Accordingly,  they  placed  him  aa  a  sort 
of  boy  of  all-work,  at  ^*the  ahop'*  at  Hin- 
ton,  where  he  remained,  upon  an  accurate 
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computation,  somewhere  about  seven  hours ; 
they  then  put  htm  with  a  butcher  at  Langley, 
where  he  staid  about  five  hours  and  a  half, 
arriving  at  dusk,  and  escaping  before  mid- 
night :  then  with  a  baker  at  Belford,  in  which 
good  town  he  sojourned  the  (for  him)  unusual 
space  of  two  nights  and  a  day ;  and  then  they 
apprenticed  him  to  Master  Samuel  Goddard, 
an  eminent  dealer  in  cattle,  leaving  his  new 
master  to  punish  him  according  to  law,  pro- 
vided he  should  run  away  agrain.  Run  away 
of  course  he  did ;  but  as  he  had  contrived  to 
earn  for  himself  a  comfortably  bad  character 
for  stupidity  and  laziness,  and  as  he  timed  his 
evasion  well— during  the  interval  between  the 
sale  of  a  bargain  of  Devonshire  stots,  and  the 
purchase  of  a  lot  of  Scotch  kyloes,  when  his 
services  were  little  needed — and  as  Master 
Samuel  Goddard  had  too  much  to  do  and  to 
think  of,  to  waste  his  time  and  his  trouble  on 
a  search  after  a  heavy-looking  under-d rover, 
with  a  considerable  reputation  for  laziness, 
Jesse,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  escaped  his 
ordinary  penalties  of  pursuit  and  discovery — 
the  parish  officers  contenting  themselves  by 
notifying  to  Master  Samuel  Goddard,  that 
they  considered  their  responsibility,  legal  as 
well  as  moral,  completely  transferred  to  him 
in  virtue  of  their  indentures,  and  that  whatever 
might  be  the  future  destiny  of  his  unlucky 
apprenti(V9,  whether  frozen  or  famished,  hanged 
or  drowned,  the  blame  would  rest  with  the 
cattle-dealer  aforesaid,  to  whom  they  resolved 
to  refer  all  claims  on  their  protection,  whether 
advanced  by  Jesse  himself  or  by  others. 

Small  intention  had  Jesse  Clifieto  return  to 
their  protection  or  their  workhouse !  The  in- 
stinct of  freedom  was  strong  in  the  poor  boy 
— ^uick  and  strong  as  in  the  beast  of  the  field, 
or  the  bird  of  the  air.  He  betook  himself  to 
the  Moors  (one  of  his  earliest  and  favourite 
haunts)  with  a  vague  assurance  of  safety  in  the 
deep  solitude  of  those  wide-spreading  mea- 
dows, and  the  close  coppices  that  surrounded 
them :  and  at  little  more  than  twelve  years  of 
age  he  began  a  course  of  lonely,  half-savage, 
self-dependent  life,  such  as  has  been  rarely 
heard  of  in  this  civilized  country.  How  he 
lived  is  to  a  certain  point  a  mystery.  Not  by 
stealing.  That  was  agreed  on  all  hands — 
except  indeed,  so  far  as  a  few  roots  of  turnips 
and  potatoes,  and  a  few  ears  of  green  corn, 
in  their  several  seasons,  may  be  denominated 
theft.  Ripe  corn  for  his  winter's  hoard,  he 
gleaned  after  the  fields  were  cleared,  with  a 
scrupulous  honesty  that  might  have  read  ales- 
son  to  peasant  children  of  a  happier  nurture. 
And  they  who  had  opportunities  to  watch  the 
p^oces8,  said  that  it  was  curious  to  see  him 
bruise  the  ?rain  between  large  stones,  knead 
the  rude  flour  with  fair  water,  mould  his 
simple  cakes,  and  then  bake  them  in  a  primi- 
tive oven  formed  by  his  own  labour  in  a  dry 
bank  of  the  coppice,  and  heated  by  rotten  wood 
shaken  from  the  tops  of  the  trees,  (which  he 


climbed  like  a  squirrel,)  and  kindled  bj  a  fliat 
and  a  piec«  of  an  old  horseshoe:— sach  w^s 
hifl  unsophisticated  cookery !  Nots  and  berries 
from  the  woods;  fish  from  the  Kennett — 
caught  with  such  tackle  as  might  he  con- 
structed of  a  stick  and  a  bit  of  paek thread, 
with  a  strong  pin  or  needle  formed  into  a 
hook;  and  perhaps  an  occasional  rabbit  or 
partridge,  entrapped  by  some  such  rouj^h  and 
inartificial  contrivance,  formed  his  principal 
support;  a  modified,  and,  according  to  hii 
vague  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  an  innoeeot 
form  of  poaching,  since  he  sought  only  what 
was  requisite  for  his  own  consumption,  anii 
would  have  shunned  as  a  sin  the  killinv  gamd 
to  sell.  Money,  indeed,  he  little  needed.  He 
formed  his  bed  of  fern  or  dead  gra»e,  in  tfie 
deepest  recesses  of  the  coppice— a  natural 
shelter;  and  the  renewal  of  raiment,  which 
warmth  and  decencv  demanded,  he  obtained 
by  emerging  from  his  solitude,  and  joining 
such  parties  as  a  love  of  field  sports  broui^t 
into  his  vicinity  in  the  pursuit  of  ^me^u 
inspiring  combination  of  labour  and  diversioo, 
which  seemed  to  awaken  something  like 
companionship  and  sympathy  even  in  this 
wild  boy  of  the  Moors, — one  in  which  his 
knowledge  of  the  usual  haunts  and  habits  of 
wild  animals,  his  stren^h,  activity,  and  actcai 
insensibility  to  hardship  or  fatigue,  T«ndcre<l 
his  services  of  more  than  ordinary  valu^. 
There  was  not  so  good  a  hare-finder  ihroogl)- 
out  that  division  of  the  county ;  and  it  was 
curious  to  observe  how  completely  his  skill  io 
sportsmanship  overcame  the  contempt  with 
which  grooms  and  gamekeepers,  to  say  no- 
thing of  their  less  fine  and  more  toleraot 
masters,  were  wont  to  regard  poor  JessBi 
ragged  garments,  the  sunburnt  hair  and  skto, 
the  want  of  words  to  express  even  his  simple 
meaning,  and  most  of  all,  the  strange  obliquitr 
of  taste  which  led  him  to  prefer  Kennett  watrr 
to  Kennett  ale.  Sportsmanship,  sheer  spon»> 
manship,  carried  him  through  all ! 

Jesse  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  most  popolir 
hare-finder  of  the  country-side,  and  doring  the 
coursing  season  was  brought  by  that  igood  vift 
into  considerable  communication  with  his  fel* 
low-creatures :  amongst  the  rest  with  his  ia- 
voluntary  landlord,  John  Cobham. 

John  Cobham  was  a  fair  specimen  of  to 
English  yeoman  of  the  old  school  —  honest, 
^nerous,  brave,  and  kind;  but  in  an  eqinl 
degree,  ignorant,  obstinate,  and  prejudiced 
His  first  impression  respecting  Jesse  had  beeo 
one  of  strong  dislike,  toatered  and  cheriBhed 
by  the  old  labourer  Daniel  Thorpe.,  who,  se* 
customed  for  twenty  years  to  reign  sole  so- 
vereign of  that  unpeopled  territory,  was  as 
much  startled  at  the  sight  of  Jeese^s  wild, 
ragged  figure,  and  sunburnt  face,  as  Rtdiin»;-e 
Crusoe  when  he  first  spied  the  track  ot*  a  ht- 
man  foot  upon  his  desert  island.  It  v^as  b»- 
tural  that  old  Daniel  should  feel  hi^  monarthy. 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  his  viceroyaUy, 
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iovaded  and  endnngered ;  and  at  least  equally 
natural  that  he  ahoold  commonicate  his  alarm 
to  his  master,  who  sallied  forth  one  November 
momingr  to  the  Moors,  fully  prepared  to  drive 
the  intruder  from  his  ^rrouods,  and  resolved,  if 
necessary,  to  lodge  him  in  the  county  Bride- 
well before  nigrht. 

Bat  the  good  fanner*  who  chanced  to  be  a 
keen  sportsman,  and  to  be  followed  that  day 
by  a  favonrite  greyhound,  was  so  dulcified  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  delinquent  started  a 
hare  at  the  verv  moment  of  Venus^s  passing, 
and  sull  more  by  the  culprit's  keen  enjoyment 
of  a  capital  single-handed  course,  (in  which 
Venus  had  even  excelled  herself,)  that  he 
could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  take  any  harsh 
measures  sffainst  him,  for  that  day  at  least, 
more  especially  as  Venus  seemed  to  have 
taken  a  fancy  to  the  lad — so  his  expulsion 
was  postponed  to  another  season ;  and  before 
that  season  arrived,  poor  Jesse  had  secured 
the  goodwill  of  an  advocate  far  more  powerful 
than  Venus— an  advocate  who,  contrasted  with 
himself,  looked  like  Ariel  by  the  side  of  Cali- 
ban, or  Titania  watching  over  Bottom  the 
Weaver. 

John  Cobham  had  married  late  in  life,  and 
had  been  left,  after  seven  years  of  happy  wed- 
lock, a  widower  with  five  children.  In  his 
family  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  singularly 
fortunate,  and  singularly  unfortunate.  Pro- 
mising in  no  common  degree,  his  sons  and 
daughters,  inheriting  their  mother's  fragile 
constitution  as  well  as  her  amiable  character, 
fell  victims  one  after  another  to  the  flattering 
and  fatal  disease  which  bad  carried  her  off  in 
the  prime  of  life ;  one  of  them  only,  the  eldest 
son,  leaving  any  issue ;  and  his  little  girl,  an 
orphan,  (for  her  mother  had  died  in  bringing 
her  into  the  world, J  was  now  the  only  hope 
and  comfort  of  her  doting  grandfather,  and  of 
a  roatden  sister  who  lived  with  him  as  house- 
keeper, and,  having  officiated  as  head-nurse 
in  a  nobleman's  family,  was  well  calculated 
to  bring  up  a  delicate  child. 

And  delicate  in  all  that  the  word  conveys 
of  beauty— delicate  as  the  Virgins  of  Guide, 
or  the  Aoffels  of  Correggio,  as  the  valley  lily 
or  the  maiden  rose — was  at  eight  years  old, 
the  little  charmer,  Phcebe  Cobham.  But  it 
was  a  delicacy  so  blended  with  activity  and 
power,  so  light  and  airy,  and  buoyant  and 
spirited,  that  the  adm'iration  which  it  awakened 
was  wholly  unmingled  with  fear.  Fair,  bloom- 
ing, polished,  and  pure,  her  complexion  had  at 
once  the  colouring  and  the  texture  of  a  flower- 
leaf  ;  and  her  regular  and  lovely  features— -the 
red  smiling  lips,  the  clear  blue  eyes,  the  curl- 
ing golden  hair,  and  the  round  yet  slender 
fijTurff  — formed  a  most  rare  combination  of 
child i«h  beauty.  The  expression,  too,  at  once 
gentle  and  lively,  the  sweet  and  joyous  tem- 
per, the  qoick  intellect,  and  the  affectionate 
he«irt,  rendered  little  PhGebe  one  of  the  most  > 
attractive  children  that  the  Imagination  can  i 


picture.  Her  grandfather  idolized  her;  taking 
her  with  him  in  his  walks,  never  weary  of 
carrying  her  when  her  own  little  feet  were 
tired — and  it  was  wonderful  bow  many  miles 
those  tiny  feet,  aided  by  the  gay  and  buoyant 
spirit,  would  compass  in  the  course  of  the 
day;  and  so  bent  upon  keeping  her  constantly 
with  him,  and  constantly  in  the  open  air, 
(which  he  justly  considered  the  best  means  of 
warding  off  the  approach  of  that  disease  which 
had  proved  so  fatal  to  his  family,)  that  he  even 
had  a  pad  constructed,  and  took  her  out  before 
him  on  horseback* 

A  strange  contrast  formed  the  old  farmer,  so 
gruff  and  bluiT-looking — with  his  stout  square 
figure,  his  weather-beaten  face,  short  grey 
hair,  and  dark  bnshy  eyebrows— to  the  slight 
and  gracefnl  child,  her  aristocratic  beauty  set 
off  by  exactly  the  same  style  of  paraphernalia 
that  had  adorned  the  young  Lady  Janes  and 
Lady  Marys,  Mrs.  Dorothy's  former  charge, 
and  her  habitual  grace  of  demeanour  adding 
fresh  ele^nce  to  the  most  studied  elegancies 
of  the  toilet !  A  strange  contrast ! — but  one 
which  seemed  as  nothing  compared  with  that 
which  was  soon  to  follow :  for  Phcebe,  hap- 
pening to  be  with  her  grandfather  and  her 
great  friend  and  playmate  Venus,  a  jet-black 
greyhound  of  the  very  highest  breed,  whose 
fine-limbed  and  shining  beauty  was  almost  as 
elegant  and  aristocratic  as  that  of  Phoebe  her- 
self;— the  little  damsel,  hsppening  to  be  with 
her  grandfather  when,  instigated  by  Daniel 
Thorpe's  grumbling  accusation  of  broken 
fences  and  I  know  not  what,  he  was  a  second 
time  upon  the  point  of  warninff  poor  Jesse  off 
the  ground— was  so  moved  by  the  culprit's 
tattered  attire  and  helpless  condition,  as  he 
stood  twirling,  between  his  long  lean  fingers, 
the  remains  of  what  had  once  been  a  hat,  that 
she  interceded  most  warmly  in  his  behalf. 

**  Don't  turn  him  off  the  Moors,  grandpapa," 
said  Phoebe,  '^  pray  don't !  Never  mind  old 
Daniel !  I  'm  sure  he  '11  do  no  harm ; — will 
you,  Jesse?  Venus  likes  him,  grandpapa; 
see  how  she  puts  her  pretty  nose  into  his 
hand ;  and  Venus  never  likes  bad  people. 
How  often  I  have  heard  you  say  that !  And  / 
like  him,  poor  fellow  !  He  looks  so  thin  and 
so  pitiful.    Do  let  him  stay,  dear  grandpapa !" 

And  John  Cobham  sat  down  on  the  bank, 
and  took  the  pitying  child  in  his  arms,  and 
kissed  and  blessed  her,  and  said,  that,  since 
she  wished  it,  Jesne  thould  stay;  adding,  in  a 
sort  of  soliloquy,  that  he  hoped  she  never 
would  ask  him  to  do  what  was  wrong,  for  he 
could  refuse  her  nothing. 

And  Jease— what  did  he  say  to  these,  the 
first  words  of  kindness  that  he  had  ever  heard 
from  human  lips?  or  rather,  what  did  hv  feel? 
for  beyond  a  muttered  "Thankye,"  speak  he 
could  not.  But  gratitude  worked  strongly  in 
the  poor  boy's  heart :  gratitude ! — so  new,  so 
overpowering,  and  inspired  by  one  so  sweet, 
so  lovely,  so  gentle  as  his  protectress,  as  far 
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as  he  was  concerned,  all-powerfol ;  and  yet  a 
mere  infant  whom  he  might  protect  as  well  as 
serve !  It  was  a  strange  mixture  of  feelings, 
all  good,  and  all  delightfal ;  a  stirring  of  im- 
palses,  a  quickening  of  affections,  a  striking 
of  chords  nerer  touched  hefore.  Substitute 
the  sacred  innocence  of  childhood  for  the 
eqnall  J  sacred  power  of  virgin  purity,  and  his 
feelings  of  affectionate  reverence,  of  devoted 
service  and  submission,  much  resembled  those 
entertained  by  the  Satyr  towards  'Mhe  holy 
shepherdess,*^  in  Fletcher's  exquisite  drama.* 
Out 

"  Rough  thing,  who  never  knew 
Mannen,  nor  emooth  humanity/' 

could  not  have  spoken  nor  have  thought  such 
words  as  those  of  the  satyr ;  but  so  far  as  our 

*That  iMtchleM  Putoral,  •*The  FtHhfbi  Shep- 
heklea,'*  h  ao  moeh  leaa  known  than  talked  of,  that 
I  auMoin  the  pamge  in  queation.  One  more  beautiful 
can  hardly  be  found  in  the  wide  range  of  English 
poetry. 

Satyr.  ThrQOgh  yon  aame  bending  plain 

That  flings  hit  anna  down  to  the  main ; 
And  through  these  thick  wnoda,  have  I  run. 
Whose  depths  have  never  kiss'd  the  sun ; 
Since  the  lusty  spring  becnn, 
All  to  pleaae  my  master,  nui. 
Have  J  trotted  without  rest 
To  get  him  fruit ;  for  at  a  feast 
He  entertains,  this  coming  night, 
His  paramour,  the  Syrini  bright 

{iU  met  dorin  md  ttoHdt  amazed. 

But  behold  a  fairer  sight ! 

By  that  heavenly  form  of  thine, 

Brighteat  fair,  tKou  art  divine. 

Sprung  from  great,  immortal  race 

or  the  Gods ;  for  in  thy  face 

Shines  more  awful  majeety, 

Than  dull,  weak  mortality 

Dare  with  misty  eyes  behold 

And  live!   Theremre  on  this  mould 

Sowly  do  I  bend  my  knee. 

In  worship  of  thy  deity. 

Deign  it,  goddess,  from  my  hand 

To  receive  whate*er  thia  land. 

From  her  fertile  womb  doth  send 

Of  her  choice  fruits ;  and  but  lend 

Belief  to  that  the  Satyr  tells: 

Fairer  by  the  famous  wells 

To  this  present  day  ne'er  grew. 

Never  better  nor  more  true. 

Here  be  grapes  whose  lusty  blood 

Is  the  learned  poet's  good ; 

Sweeter  yet  did  never  crown 

The  head  of  Bacchus ;  nuts  more  brown 

Than  the  squirrel  whose  teeth  crack  'eia. 

Deign,  oh  fairest  fair,  to  take  'emi 

For  these  black-eyed  Dryope 

Hath  often  times  commanded  me, 

With  my  clasped  knee  to  climb; 

See  how  well  the  lusty  time 

Hath  deck'd  their  rising  cheeks  in  red. 

Such  as  on  your  lips  is  spread. 

Here  be  berriea  for  a  queen. 

Some  be  red,  and  some  be  green ; 

These  are  of  that  luscious  sweet. 

The  great  god  Pan  himself  doth  eat; 

All  these,  and  what  the  woods  ran  yield, 

The  hanging  mountain,  or  the  field, 

I  freely  offer,  and  ere  long 

Will  bring  you  more,  more  sweet  and  strong; 


English  climate  and  his  unfhittfal  territory 
might  permit,  he  put  much  of  the  poetry  into 
action. 

Sluggish  of  intellect,  and  itncoatb  of  de- 
meanour, as  the  poor  lad  seemed,  it  was  quite 
wonderful  how  quickly  he  discovered  the  8f«T^ 
eral  wavs  in  which  he  might  best  please  and 
gratify  his  youthful  benefactress. 

Phoebe  loved  flowers ;  and  from  the  earliesi 
toft  of  violets  ensconced  under  the  sunny 
southern  hedge,  to  the  last  lingering  sprig  of 
woodbine  shaded  by  some  time-hsl lowed  oak, 
the  blossoms  of  the  meadow  and  the  coppice 
were  laid  under  contribution  for  her  posiea. 

Phcebe  had  her  own  little  garden ;  and  to 
fill  that  garden,  Jesse  was  never  weary  of 
seeking  af\er  the  roots  of  such  wild  plants  as 
he  himself  thought  pretty,  or  such  as  he  fonnd 
(one  can  hardly  tell  how^  were  considered  by 
better  judges  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
parterre.  The  different  orchises,  for  instance, 
the  white  and  lilac  primrose,  the  golden  oxiip, 
the  lily  of  the  valley,  the  chequered  fritlUary, 
which  blows  so  freely  along  the  banks  of  the 
Kennett,  and  the  purple  campenula  which  co- 
vers with  equal  profusion  the  meadows  of  the 
Thames,  all  found  their  way  to  Pfacebe's  flow- 
erplats.    He  brought  her  in  summer  erenings 

Till  when,  humbly  leave  I  take, 
Lest  the  great  Pan  do  awake. 
That  sleeping  lies  in  a  deep  glade, 
Under  a  bread  beech's  shade 
I  must  go, — I  must  run 
Swifter  than  the  6ery  sun. 

CZoria. 

And  all  my  fean  go  with  thee! 

What  greatneas  or  what  private  hidden  power 

Is  there  in  me  to  draw  submission 

From  this  rude  man  and  beast T  sure  T  am  mortal; 

The  daughter  of  a  shepherd ;  he  was  mortal. 

And  she  that  bore  me  mortal :   Prick  my  hand 

And  it  will  bleed ;  a  fever  ahakea  me,  and 

The  selfsame  wind  that  maksa  the  yoai^  iaabi 

shrink 
Makea  me  a-cold.    My  lear  says  f  am  mortal. 
Yet  I  have  heard  (my  mother  mid  it  me, 
And  now  I  do  believe  it)  if  I  keep 
My  virvin  flower  uneropi,  pure,  enasle,  and  lair. 
No  goblin,  wood-god,  foiry,  elf.  or  fiend. 
Satyr,  or  other  power,  that  haunts  the  groves^ 
Shall  hurt  my  body,  or  by  vain  illusion 
Drew  me  to  wander  after  idle  fires, 
OrToioea  calling  roe  In  dead  of  night 
To  make  me  follow  and  ao  tempt  me  on 
Through  mire  and  standing  poitis  to  find  my  awaia. 
Else  why  should  this  rough  thing,  who  never  knew 
Manners  nor  smooth  humanity,  whose  berda 
Are  roucher  than  himself,  and  mora  misaiuipeQ, 
Thoa  mudly  kneel  to  roe  f  dse.  Axt.  t 

Beoianonl  aad  FlHrker'$  Wptke,  (Seward'e  cdittcsvii . 
vol.  iij.  p^  in^lSL 

How  w^  track  Milton's  eiqutsite  Comtis  tn  rhis  ra 
less  ei^oisite  pestoral  Drama !  and  the  imitanon  •  •» 
beautiful,  that  the  perrepiton  of  the  plagiari«ii  railvr 
increases  than  diminishes  the  pteaaure  with  sitoHb , 
we  read  either  deathless  work.    Repiiblioan  although 
he  were,  the  great  poet  siis  a  throned  king  nnon  IV^ ! 
nasius.  privileged  to  null  flriwera  where  he  Imeih  in ' 
right  of  his  immortal  laorel«erown.  | 
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glowworms  enoogh  to  fona  «  eonatellatioti  on  | 
the  gran ;  and  would  spend  half  a  July  day  i 
in  chasing  for  her  some  i^iorioas  insect,  dragon- 
fly, or  bM»faird,  or  golden  beetle,  or  gorgeooa 
butterfly.  He  not  only  bestowed  upon  her 
sloes,  and  dew«4>erTies,  and  hazel-nuts  **  brown 
as  the  squirrel  whose  teeth  crack  'em,*'  but 
caught  for  her  the  squirrel  itself.  He  brought 
her  s  whole  litter  of  dormioov  and  tamed  for 
her  dirersion  a  yonn^  magpie,  whose  first 
effort  at  flattery  was  ^  Pietty  Phcebe !" 

But  his  greatest  present  of  all,  most  prized 
both  by  donor  and  reoeirer,  (albeit  her  tender 
heart  smote  her  as  she  accepted  it,  and  she 
made  her  faithful  slare  promise  most  faithfully 
to  take  nests  no  more,)  was  a  grand  string  of 
birds'  eggs,  long  enough  to  huig  in  festoons 
round,  and  round,  and  round  her  play-room, 
and  sufficiently  Yarious  and  beautiful  to  gratify 
more  fastidious  eyes  than  those  of  our  little 
heroine. 

To  collect  this  rope  of  ysriously-tinted 
beada— a  natural  rosary— he  had  sought  the 
mossy  and  hair-Hoed  nest  of  the  hedge-sparrow 
for  her  tur^uoise^ike  rounds ;  had  scrambled 
up  the  ehimney-comer  to  bear  away  those 
pearls  of  the  land,  the  small  white  eggs  of  the 
hoose-martia ;  had  found  deposited  in  an  old 
magpie's  nest  the  ovale  of  the  sparrow-hawk, 
red  and  smooth  as  the  finest  ooral ;  had  dived 
into  the  ground-mansion  of  the  skylark  for  her 
Hlae-tintod  shells,  and  groped  amongst  the 
boshes  for  the  rosy-tinted  ones  of  the  wood- 
lark  ;  climbed  the  tallest  trees  for  the  sea-green 
eggs  of  the  rooks ;  had  pilfered  the  spotted 
treasures  from  the  snog  dwelling  which  the 
wren  constructed  in  the  eaves ;  and,  worst  of 
all — I  hardly  like  to  write  it,  I  hardly  care  to 
i  think,  that  Jesse  could  have  committed  such 
an  outragst— saddest  and  worst  of  all,  in  the 
rery  midst  of  that  varied  garland  might  be 
seen  the  brown  and  dusky  egg,  as  little  showy 
as  its  qnaker-like  plumage,  the  dark  brown 
egg,  fVom  whioh  should  have  issued  that  *'  an- 
eel  of  the  air,"  the  songstress,  famous  in  every 
land,  the  nnparagoned  nightingale.  It  is  but 
jQSt  toward  Jesse  to  add,  that  he  took  the  nest 
in  a  mistake,  and  was  quite  unconscious  of  the 
mischief  he  had  done  until  it  was  too  late  to 
repair  it. 

Of  course  these  gifts  were  not  only  gracious- 
ly accepted,  but  duly  returned ;  cakes,  apples, 
tarts,  and  gingerbread,  halfpence  in  profusion, 
and  now  and  then  a  new  shilling,  or  a  bright 
sixpence— all,  in  short,  that  poor  Phoebe  had 
to  bestow,  she  showered  upon  her  uncouth 
favourite,  and  she  would  fain  nave  emended  his 
condition  by  more  substantial  benefits ;  but  au- 
thoritative as  she  was  with  her  grandfather  in 
other  instances.  In  this  alone  her  usual  powers 
of  oersuasion  utterljr  failed.  Whether  infect- 
ed by  old  Daniers  dislike,  (and  be  it  observed, 
an  unfounded  prejudice,  that  sort  of  prejudice 
for  which  he  who  entertains  it  does  not  pre- 
tend to  account  iiveii  to  himself,  is  unluckily 
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not  only  one  of  the  most  contagious  feelings 
in  the  world,  but  one  of  the  most  invincible:) 
whether  Farmer  Cobham  were  inoculated 
with  old  Daniel's  hatred  of  Jesse,  or  had  ta- 
ken that  very  virulent  disease  the  natural  way, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  bitteraess  of  the 
aversion  which  gradually  grew  up  in  his 
mind  towards  the  poor  lad.  That  Venus  Uksd 
him«  and  Phoebe  liked  him,  added  strength  to 
the  feeling.  He  would  have  been  ashamed  to 
confess  himself  jealous  of  their  good-will 
towards  such  an  object,  and  yet  roost  certainly 
jealous  he  was.  He  did  not  drive  him  from 
his  shelter  in  the  Moors,  because  be  had 
unwarily  passed  his  word — his  word,  which, 
with  yeomanly  pride,  John  Cobham  held  sacred 
as  his  bond — to  let  him  remain  until  he  commit* 
ted  some  offence ;  but,  for  this  offence,  both  he 
and  Daniel  watched  and  waited  with  an  im- 
patience and  irritability  which  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  honourable  self-restraint  that 
withheld  him  from  direct  abuse  of  his  power. 

For  a  long  time,  Dsniel  and  his  master  waited 
in  vain.  Jesse,  whom  they  had  entertained 
some  vague  hope  of  chasing  away  by  angry 
looks  snd  scornful  words,  had  been  so  much 
accustomed  all  his  life  long  to  taunts  and  con- 
tumely, that  it  was  a  ^reat  while  before  1^  be> 
came  conscious  of  their  unkindness ;  and  when 
at  last  it  forced  iftelf  upon  his  attention,  he 
shrank  away  crouching  and  cowering,  and 
buried  himself  in  the  closest  recesses  of  the 
coppice,  until  the  footstep  of  the  re  viler  had 
passed  bj.  One  look  at  his  sweet  little  friend 
repaid  him  twenty-fold ;  and  although  farmer 
Cobham  had  really  worked  himself  into  be- 
lieving that  there  was  danger  in  allowing  the 
beautiful  child  to  approach  poor  Jesse,  and  had 
therefore  on  different  pretexts  forbidden  her 
visits  to  the  Moors,  shs  did  vet  hsppen  in  her 
various  walks  to  encounter  that  devoted  adhe- 
rent oftener  than  would  be  believed  possible 
by  any  one  who  has  not  been  led  to  remark, 
how  often,  in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds, 
an  earnest  and  innocent  wish  does  as  it  were 
fulfil  itself. 

At  last,  however^  a  wish  of  a  very  different 
nature  came  to  pass.  Daniel  Thorpe  detected 
Jesse  in  an  actual  offence  against  that  fertile 
source  of  crime  snd  misery,  the  game  laws. 

Thvs  the  affair  happened. 

During  many  weeks,  the  neighbourhood  had 
been  infested  by  a  gang  of  bold,  sturdy  pilfer- 
ers, roving  vagabonds,  begging  by  day,  steal- 
ing and  poaching  by  night— who  had  commiu 
ted  such  extensive  devsstations  amongst  the 
poultry  and  linen  of  the  village,  as  well  as  the 
game  m  the  preserves,  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion was  upon  the  alert ;  and  the  lonely  cop- 
pices of  the  Moors  rendering  thst  spot  one  pe> 
coliarly  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
gang,  old  Daniel,  reinforced  by  a  stout  Isd  as 
a  sort  of  extra-guard,  kSpt  a  most  jealous 
watch  over  his  territory. 

Perambulating  the  outside  of  the  wood  one 
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evening  nt  eanset,  he  heard  the  cry  of  a  hare; 
and  climbing  over  the  fenee,  had  the  unexpect- 
ed pleasare  of  seeing  our  friend  Jesse  in  the 
act  of  taking  a  leveret  still  alive  from  the  wire. 
'*So,  so,  master  Jesse!  thou  be'st  turned 
poacher,  be'st  thou  1**  ejaculated  Daniel,  with 
a  malicious  chuckle,  seizing,  at  one  fell  grip, 
the  hare  and  the  lad. 

^^  Miss  Phoibe !"  ejaculated  Jesse,  submit- 
tincr  himself  to  the  old  man's  grasp,  but  strag- 
gling to  retain  the  leveret ;  **  Miss  PhcBbe !" 

**  Miss  Phabe,  indeed  !*'  responded  Daniel ; 
"  she  saved  thee  once,  my  lad,  but  thy  time  *8 
come  now.  What  do'st  thee  want  of  the 
leveret,  mont  Do'st  not  thee  know  that  'tis 
part  of  the  evidence  against  theel  Well,  he 
may  carry  that  whilst  I  carry  the  snare.  Mas- 
ter'11  he  main  glad  to  see  un.  He  always 
suspected  the  chap.  And,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  so  did  I.  Miss  PhcBbe,  indeed !  Come 
along,  my  mon,  I  warrant  thou  hast  seen  thy 
last  o'  Miss  Phcsbe.     Come  on  wi'  thee." 

And  Jesse  was  hurried  as  fast  as  Daniel's 
legs  would  carry  htm  to  the  presence  of  far- 
mer Cobham. 

On  entering  the  house  (not  the  old  deserted 
homestead  of  the  Moors,  but  the  comfortable 
dweiyng-house  at  Aberleigh)  Jesse  delivered 
the  panting,  trembling  leveret  to  the  first  per- 
son he  met,  with  no  other  Explanation  than 
might  be  comprised  in  the  words,  *'Miss 
Phoebe !"  and  followed  Daniel  quietly  to  the 
hall. 

*'  Poaching,  was  he  1  Taking  the  hare  from 
the  wiret  And  you  saw  himt  You  can 
swear  to  the  factV  quoth  John  Cobham, 
rubbing  his  hands  with  unusual  glee.  *'  Well, 
now  we  shall  be  fairly  rid  of  the  fellow! 
Take  him  to  the  Chequers  for  the  night, 
Daniel,  and  get  another  man  beside  yourself 
to  sit  up  with  him.  It 's  too  late  to  disturb 
Sir  Robert  this  evening.  To-morrow  morning 
we'll  take  him  to  the  Hall.  See  that  the 
constable 's  ready  by  nine  o'clock.  No  doubt 
bat  Sir  Robert  will  commit  him  to  the  county 
bridewell. 

'*  Oh,  grandpapa !"  exclaimed  Phoebe,  dart^ 
ing  into  the  room  with  the  leveret  in  her  arms, 
and  catching  the  last  words.  ^  Oh,  grand- 
papa! poor  Jesse!" 

'^  Miss  Phoebe !"  ejaculated  the  culprit. 

**0h,  grandfather,  it's  all  my  fault,"  con- 
tinued Phcebe ;  **  and  if  anybody  is  to  go  to 
prison,  you  ought  to  send  me.  I  had  been 
reading  about  Cowper's  hares,  and  I  wanted 
a  young  hare  to  tame :  I  took  a  fancy  for  one, 
and  told  poor  Jesse!  And  to  think  of  bis 
going  to  prison  for  that !" 

**And  did  you  tell  him  to  set  a  wire  for  the 
hare,  Phcebe  V 

**  A  wire !  what  does  that  mean  1"  said  the 
bewildered  child.  '*  But  I  dare  say,"  added 
abe,  upon  Farmer  Cobham's  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  snare,  «' I  dare  say  that  the 
poachers  set  the  wara,  and  that  he  only  took 


np  the  hare  for  me,  to  plaaae  my  foolish 
fancy !  Oh,  grandpapa !  Poor  Jeaae !"  and 
Phoebe  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

«'  God  bless  you.  Miss  Phobe!"  said  Jeaae. 

**  All  this  is  nonsense !"  exclaimed  the  on- 
relenting  farmer.  *^  Take  the  prisoner  to  the 
Chequers,  Daniel,  and  fret  another  man  to 
keep  you  company  in  sitting  up  with  htm. 
Have  as  much  strong  beer  as  you  like,  aod  ■ 
be  sure  to  bring  him  and  the  constable  here  I 
by  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.'*  | 

*'  Oh,  grandfather,  you  'U  be  sorry  for  this !  ■ 
I  did  not  think  you  had  been  so  hard-hearted  !**  I 
sobbed  Phoebe.  **  You  'U  be  very  sorry  for  | 
this."  I 

*'  Yes,  very  sorry,  that  he  will.  God  bless 
you.  Miss  Phoebe,"  said  Jesse.  | 

«« What !  does  he  threaten  !  Take  him  off,  > 
Daniel.  And  you,  Phcsbe,  go  to  bed  andi 
compose  yourself.  Heaven  bless  you,  ny| 
darling!"  said  the  fond  grandfather,  smooth- 1 
ing  her  hair,  as,  the  tears  still  chaaing  each  I 
other  down  her  cheeks,  she  stood  leanioi;' 
against  his  knee.  '*  Go  to  bed  and  to  sle^,  i 
my  precious !  and  you,  Sally,  brin^  me  my 
pipe :"  and  wondering  why  the  foliOmeot  of  i 
a  strong  desire  should  not  make  him  happier, 
the  honest  farmer  endeavoured  to  8mc»ke  away ' 
his  cares.  i 

In  the  meanwhile,  old  Daniel  conducted 
Jesse  to  the  Chequers,  and  having  IcMlged  him  I 
safely  in  en  upper  room,  sought  out  ^^an, 
ancient,  trusty,  droutliy  crony,"  with  whoa , 
he  sate  down  to  carouse  in  the  aaine  apart- 1 
ment  with  his  prisoner.  It  was  a  dark,  cold, 
windy,  October  night,  and  the  two  warderi , 
sate  cosily  by  the  Sre,  enjoying  their  gossip  j 
and  their  ale,  while  the  unlucky  deltnqnent- 
placed  himself  peosivelv  by  the  window.! 
About  midnight  the  two  old  men  were  ataitkd , 
by  his  flinging  open  the  easement. 

«•  Miss  Phoebe !  look!  look!"  I 

««What1  where  r*  inquired  Daniel.  j 

''Miss  Phcsbe!"  ropeated   the  prisoner;' 
and,  looking  in  the  direction  to  wbicli  Jesse 
pointed,  they  saw  the  flames  bursting  from) 
Farmer  Cobham's  bouse. 

In  a  very  few  seconds  they  bad  aUrmed' 
the  family,  and  sprang  forth  in  the  difectioo 
of  the  fire ;  the  prisoner  accompany tng  them, , 
unnoticxd  in  the  confusion.  j 

''Luckily,  master's  always  invured  to  the, 
value  of  all  he  'a  woith,  slock  aod  goods,** 
quoth  the  prudent  Daniel. 

"  Miss  Phcebe!"  exclaimed  Jesse :  and  even ' 
as  he  spoke  he  burst  in  the  door,  darted  ap  | 
the  staircase,  and  retorf»ed  wiih  the  trsoibling » 
child  in  his  arms,  followed  by  aunt  Dorothy , 
and  the  frightened  servanu.  i 

"Grandpapa!  dear  giaadpapa!  vketa  w 
grand  papa  1  Will  no  one  save  my  dear  gtaad- 
papa  I"  cried  Phosbe. 

And,  placing  the  little  girl  ai  tba  ndeof 
her  aunt,  Jesse  win  mounted  the  blaxiog 
ataireasa.    For  a  few  momeiUa  all  gave  ida 
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op  for  1ml  Bat  he  retorned,  tottering  under 
the  weight  of  a  man  aRareely  yet  aroused 
from  heavy  aleep,  and  half  suffocated  by  the 
?!noke  and  flames. 

"  Miss  Phosbe !  he  'a  safe,  Miss  Phoebe ! — 
Down,  Venus,  down — He*8  safe,  Miss  Phce- 
he!  And  now,  I  sha^n*t  mind  vo'inor  to  prison, 
'cause  when  I  come  back  you'll  be  livinjr  at 
the  }fo&n,  Sha'n't  you.  Miss  Phoebe  1  And 
I  shnll  see  you  every  day !" 

One  part  of  this  speech  turned  out  true, 
and  another  part  false— no  uncommon  fate,  by 
the  way,  of  prophetic  speeches,  even  when 
nttfred  by  wiser  persons  than  poor  Jesse. 
Phcehe  did  come  to  live  at  the  Moors,  and  he 
did  not  gro  to  prison. 

On  the  contrary,  so  Tiolent  was  the  revul- 
$inn  of  feeling  in  the  honest  hearts  of  the 
^ood  yeoman,  John  Cobham,  and  his  faithful 
sprrant,  old  Daniel,  and  so  deep  the  remorse 
which  they  both  felt  for  their  injustice  and 
unkindness  towards  the  friendless  lad,  that 
there  was  considerable  danger  of  their  falling 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  ruining  him  by 
sudden  and  excessive  indulgence.  Jesse, 
however,  was  not  of  a  temperament  to  be 
ea.^ily  spoilt.  He  had  been  so  long  an  out- 
cast from  human  society,  that  he  had  become 
as  wild  and  shy  as  his  old  companions  of  the 
fields  and  the  coppice,  the  beasts  of  the  earth 
and  the  birds  of  the  air.  The  hare  which  he 
had  himself  given  to  Phoebe  was  easier  to 
tame  than  Jesse  Cliffe. 

Gradually,  very  gradually,  under  the  gentle 
inflaence  of  the  gentle  child,  this  great  feat 
was  accomplished,  almost  as  effectually,  al- 
though by  no  means  so  suddenly,  as  in  the 
well-known  case  of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia, 
the  most  noted  precedent  upon  record  of  the 
process  of  reaching  the  head  through  the 
liparu  Venus,  and  a  beautiful  Welsh  pony 
called  T^fTy,  which  her  gTandiather  had  re- 
cently purchased  for  her  riding,  had  their 
Hhare  in  the  good  deed ;  these  two  favourites 
being  placed  by  Phoebe's  desire  under  Jesse's 
sole  charge  and  management;  a  measure 
which  not  only  brought  him  necessarily  into 
something  like  intercourse  with  the  other  lads 
about  the  yard,  but  ended  in  his  conceiving  so 
strong  an  attachment  to  the  animals  of  whom 
he  had  the  care,  that  before  the  winter  set  in 
he  had  deserted  his  old  lair  in  the  wood,  and 
actually  passed  his  nights  in  a  yacant  stall  of 
the  small  stable  appropriated  to  their  use. 

Prom  the  moment  that  John  Cobham  de- 
tected such  an  approach  to  the  habits  of  civil- 
ized life  as  sleeping  under  a  roof,  he  looked 
upon  the  wild  son  of  the  Moors,  as  virtually 
reclaimed,  and  so  it  proved.  Every  day  he 
became  more  and  more  like  his  fellow-men. 
He  abandoned  his  primitive  oren,  and  bought 
his  bread  at  the  baxer's.  He  accepted  thank- 
folly  the  decent  clothing  necessary  to  his  at- 
tending Miss  Phoebe  in  her  ridea  round  the 
country,    Ha  worked  legolarly  and  steadily 


at  wkaterer  labour  was  assigned  to  him,  re- 
ceiving wages  like  the  other  farm-servants; 
and  finally  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the 
first  uses  he  made  of  these  wages  was  to 
purchase  spelling-books  and  copy-books,  and 
enter  himself  at  an  evening  school,  where  the 
opening  difficulties  being  surmounted,  his  pro- 
gress astonished  everybody. 

His  chief  fancy  was  for  gardening.  The 
love,  and,  to  a  certain  point,  the  knowledge  of 
flowers  which  he  had  always  evinced  increased 
upon  him  everyday; — and  happening  to  ac- 
company Phoebe  on  one  of  her  visits  to  the 
young  ladies  at  the  Hall,  who  were  much  at- 
tached to  the  lovely  little  girl,  he  saw  Lady 
Mordaunt's  French  garden,  and  imitated  it  the 
next  year  for  his  young  mistress  in  wild  flow- 
ers, after  such  a  faehion  as  to  excite  the  won- 
der and  admiration  of  all  beholders. 

From  that  moment  Jesse's  destiny  was  de- 
cided. Sir  Robert's  gardener,  a  clever  Scotch- 
man, took  great  notice  of  him  and  offered  to 
employ  him  at  the  Hall ;  but  the  Moors  had 
to  poor  Jesse  a  fascination  which  he  could  not 
surmount.  He  felt  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
tear  himself  from  the  place  altogether,  than  to 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  and  not  there.  Ac- 
cordingly he  lingered  on  for  a  year  or  twos  and 
then  took  a  grateful  leave  of  his  benefactors, 
and  set  forth  to  London  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  seeking  employment  in  a  great  nur- 
sery-ground, to  the  proprietor  of  which  he  was 
furnished  with  letters,  not  merely  from  his 
friend  the  gardener,  but  from  Sir  Robert  him- 
self. 

N.  B.  It  is  recorded  that  on  the  night  of 
Jesse's  departure,  Venus  refused  her  supper 
and  Phcebe  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

Time  wore  on.  Occasional  tidings  bad 
reached  the  Moors  of  the  prosperous  fortunes 
of  the  adventurer.  He  had  been  immediately 
engaged  by  the  great  nurseryman  to  whom  be 
was  recommended,  and  so  highly  approved, 
that  in  little  more  than  two  years  he  became 
foreman  of  the  flower  department;  another 
two  years  saw  him  chief  manager  of  the  gar- 
den ;  and  now,  at  the  end  of  a  somewhat  long- 
er period,  there  was  a  rumour  of  his  having 
been  taken  into  the  concern  as  acting  partner ; 
a  rumour  which  received  full  confirmation  in 
a  letter  from  himself,  accompanying  a  magni« 
ficent  present  of  shrubs,  plants,  and  flower- 
roots,  amongst  which  were  two  Dahlias,  tick- 
eted ^  the  ^loor8 '  and  '  the  Phoebe,'  and  an- 
nouncing his  intention  of  visiting  his  best  and 
earliest  friends  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
summer. 

Still  time  wore  on.  It  was  full  six  months 
after  this  intimation,  that  on  a  bright  morning 
in  October,  John  Cobham,  with  two  or  three 
visiters  from  Belford,  and  his  granddaughter 
Phoebe,  now  a  lovely  young  woman,  were 
cooraing  on  the  Moors.  The  towne-people 
had  boasted  of  their  greyboande,  and  tne  old 
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sportsman  was  io  high  spirits  from  baTiog^ 
boaten  them  oat  of  the  field. 

*^If  that^s  joor  best  dog,'*  quoth  John, 
**  why,  I  Ml  be  bound  that  our  Snowball  would 
beat  htm  with  one  of  his  legs  tied  up.  Talk 
of  running  such  a  cur  as  that  against  Snow- 
ball !  Why  there  *8  Phisbe's  pet,  Venus, 
Snowball's  great-grandamt  who  was  twelve 
years  old  last  May,  and  has  not  seen  a  hare 
these  three  seasons,  shall  give  him  the  go-by 
in  the  first  hundred  yards.  Go  and  fetch  Ve- 
nus, Daniel !  It  will  ^o  her  heart  good  to  see 
a  hare  again,"  added  he,  answering  the  looks 
rather  than  the  words  of  his  granddaughter, 
for  she  had  not  spoken,  **  and  I  *11  be  bound 
to  say  she'll  beat  him  out  of  sight.  He 
won't  come  in  for  a  turn." 

Upon  Venue's  arrival,  great  admiration  was 
expressed  at  her  symmetry  and  beauty ;  the 
greyness  incident  to  her  age  having  ^llen 
upon  her,  as  it  sometimes  does  upon  black 
greyhounds,  in  the  form  of  small  white  spots, 
so  that  she  appeared  as  if  originslly  what  the 
coursers  call  **  ticked."  She  was  in  excellent 
condition,  and  appeared  to  understand  the  de- 
sign of  the  meeting  as  well  as  any  one  present, 
and  to  be  delighted  to  find  herself  once  more 
in  the  field  of  fame.  Her  competitor,  a  yellow 
dog  called  Smoaker,  was  let  loose,  and  the 
whole  party  awaited  in  eager  expectation  of  a 
hare. 

*'  Soho !"  cried  John  Cobham,  and  off  the 
dogs  sprang;  Venus  taking  the  turn,  as  he 
had  foretold,  running  as  true  as  in  the  first 
season,  doing  all  the  work,  and  killing  the 
hare,  *  after  a  course  which,  for  any  part 
Smoaker  took  in  it,  might  as  well  have  been 
single-handed. 

'^  Look  how  she's  bringing  the  hare  to  my 
grandfather!"  exclaimed  Phosbe;  **8he  al- 
ways brings  her  game !" 

And  with  the  hare  in  her  mouth,  carefully 
poised  by  the  middle  of  the  back,  she  was 
slowly  advancing  towards  her  master,  when 
a  stranger,  well  dressed  and  well  mounted, 
who  had  joined  the  party  unperceived  during 
the  course,  suddenly  called  **  Venus !" 

And  Venus  started,  pricked  up  her  ears  as 
if  to  listen,  and  stood  stock  still. 

**  Venus !"  again  cried  the  horseman. 

And  Venus,  apparently  recognizing  the 
voice,  walked  towards  Uie  stranger,  (wno  by 
this  time  had  dismounted,)  laid  the  hare  down 
at  his  feet,  and  then  sprang  up  herself  to  meet 
and  return  his  caresses. 

"Jesse!  It  must  be  Jesse  Cliffe!"  said 
Phcsbe,  in  a  tone  which  wavered  between  ex- 
clamation and  interrogatory. 

*^It  can  be  none  other,"  responded  her 
grandfather.  **I'd  trust  Venus  beyond  all 
the  world  in  the  matter  of  recognising  an  old 
friend,  and  we  all  know  that  except  her  old 
master  and  her  young  mistress,  she  nerer 
eared  a  straw  for  anybody  but  Jesse.  It  must 
bo  Jesse  CliSe,  though  to  be  euis  he 's  so  al- 


tered that  how  the  bitch  could  find  him  oirt, 
is  beyond  my  eomprahension*  It  'a  remarks 
ble,"  continued  he  in  an  under  tono,  walking 
away  with  Jesse  from  (be  Belford  party,  ^that 
we  Ave  (counting  Venus  and  old  Daniel) 
should  meet  just  on  this  very  spoU^n't  it ! 
It  looks  as  if  we  were  to  eome  together.  And 
if  you  have  a  fancy  for  Phoabe,  as  your  friend 
Sir  Robert  says  you  have,  and  if  rhcabe  i»> 
tains  her  old  fancy  for  you,  (as  I  paitly  beliavt 
may  be  the  case,)  why  my  consent  aha'ii't  be 
wanting.  Don't  keep  squeezing  ny  hand, 
man,  but  go  and  find  out  what  ahe  tluaks  of 
the  matter." 

Five  minutes  after  this  conversatton,  Jesse 
and  Phcebe  were  walking  together  towards 
the  house ;  what  he  said  we  have  no  business 
to  inquire,  but  if  blushes  may  be  tniated,  of 
a  certainty  the  little  damsel  did  not  mnswsr 
"No." 


MISS   PHILLY  FIRKIN,  THE 
CHINA  WOMAN. 

In  Belford  Regis,  as  in  many  of  those  pr»> 
vincial  capitals  of  the  sonth  -of  England, 
whose  growth  and  importance  ba?e  kept  paw 
with  the  increased  afilluence  and  population  of 
the  neighbourhood,  the  principal  shops  will  be 
found  clustered  in  the  close,  iAeoQveoieat 
streets  of  the  antique  portion  of  the  good  tovn ; 
whilst  the  more  showy  and  eomokodioas 
modem  buildings  are  quite  unable  to  eompele 
in  point  of  custom  with  the  old  crowded 
localities,  which  seem  even  to  derive  an  ad- 
vantage from  the  appearaoce  of  businees  aad 
bustle  occasioned  by  the  sharp  turnings,  the 
steep  declivities,  the  narrow  causeways,  the 
jutUog^ut  windows,  and  the  various  ohstme- 
tions  mcident  to  the  pioturesque  but  in^giar 
street-architecture  of  our  ancestors. 

Accordingly,  Oriel  Street,  in  Belford,— -a 
narrow  lane,  cribbed  and  confined  on  the  oos 
side  by  an  old  monastic  establishmeot,  now 
turned  into  almshouses,  called  the  Oriel, 
which  divided  the  street  from  that  brmnch  of 
the  river  called  the  Holy  Brook,  and  on  the 
other  bounded  by  the  market-place,  whilst  one 
end  abutted  on  the  yard  of  a  great  inn,  and 
turned  so  sharply  up  a  steep  acclivity  that 
accidents  happened  there  every  day,  and  th^ 
other /ertntniM  wound  with  an  equally  awkward 
curvature  round  the  chorohyard  of  SuSiepben^s 
— this  most  strait  and  incommodioos  aveooe  of 
shops  was  the  wealthiest  quarter  of  the 
Borough.  It  was  a  provincial  eombinatioii  dT 
Regent  Street  and  Cheapside.  The  houses 
let  for  double  their  value;  and,  as  a  neeesaaiy 
consequence,  goods  sold  thete  ai  piet^  nenriy 
the  same  rate ;  horse-people  aad  fooC-peof» 
jostled   upon   the   pavesaeat ;  coaehea  ud 
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phsetoas  ran  against  each  other  in  the  road. 
Nobody  drpamt  of  Tisiting  Bel  ford  without 
wanting  something  or  other  in  Oriel  Street; 
and  although  noi«e,  and  crowd,  atid  bustle,  be 
rery  (ar  from  usual  attributes  of  the  good  town, 
yet  in  driving  through  this  favoured  region  on 
a  fine  day,  between  the  hours  of  three  and 
fire,  we  stood  a  fair  chance  uf  encountering  as 
many  difficulties  and  obstructions  from  car- 
riages, and  as  much  din  and  disorder  on  the 
causeway,  as  we  shall  often  hare  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  with  out  of  London. 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  frequented 
shops  in  the  street,  and  out  of  all  manner  of 
eomparisnn  the  prettiest  to  look  at,  was  the 
well-furnished  glass  and  china  warehouse  of 
Philadelphia  Firkin,  spinster.  Few  things 
are  indeed  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  the 
mixture  of  glittering  cut  glass,  with  rich  and 
delicate  china,  so  beautiful  in  shape,  colour, 
and  material,  which  adorn  a  nicely-assorted 
show-room  of  that  description.  The  manu- 
factures of  Sevres,  of  Dresden,  of  Derby,  and 
of  Worcester,  are  really  works  of  art,  and 
very  beautiful  ones  too;  and  even  the  less 
choice  specimens  have  about  them  a  clearness, 
a  glossiness,  and  a  nicety,  exceedingly  pleasant 
to  look  upon;  so  that  a  china-shop  is  in  some 
sense  a  shop  of  temptation :  and  that  it  is  also 
a  shop  of  necessity,  every  housekeeper  who 
knows  to  her  cost  the  infinite  number  of 
plates,  dishes,  cups,  and  glasses,  which  con- 
trive to  get  broken  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
(chiefly  by  that  grand  demolisher  of  crockery 
ware  called  Nobody,)  will  not  fall  to  bear  tes- 
timony. 

Miss  Philadelphia's  was  therefore  a  well-ac- 
cu<itomed  shop,  and  she  herself  was  in  appear- 
ance most  fit  to  be  its  inhabitant,  being  a  trim, 
prim  little  woman,  neither  old  nor  young, 
whose  dress  hung  about  her  in  stiff  regular 
folds,  very  like  the  drapery  of  a  china  shep- 
herdess on  a  mantel-piece,  and  whose  pink  and 
white  complexion,  skin,  eyebrows,  eyes,  and 
hair,  all  tinted  as  it  seemed  with  one  dash  of 
ruddy  colour,  had  the  same  professional  hue. 
Change  her  spruce  cap  for  a  wide-brimmed 
hat,  and  the  damask  napkin  which  sheflourish- 
ed  in  wiping  her  wares,  for  a  china  crook,  and 
the  figure  in  question  might  have  passed  for  a 
miniature  of  the  mistress.  In  one  respect 
they  differed.  The  china  shepherdess  was  a 
silent  personage.  Miss  Philadelphia  was 
not; on  the  contrary,  she  was  reckoned  to  make, 
after  her  own  mincing  fashion,  as  good  a  use 
of  her  tongue  as  any  woman,  gentle  or  simple, 
in  the  whole  town  of  Belford. 

She  was  assisted  in  her  avocations  by  a 
little  shopwoman,  not  much  taller  than  a  china 
mandarin,  remarkable  for  the  height  of  her 
comb,  and  tho  length  of  her  ear-rings,  whom 
she  addressed  sometimes  as  Miss  Wolfe, 
sometimes  as  Marianne,  and  sometimes  as 
l'e»lly,  thus  multiplying  the  young  1  ad y^s  in- 
dividuality by  three;  and  a  little  shopman  in 
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apron  and  sleeves,  whom,  with  equal  ingenuity, 
she  called  by  several  appellations  of  Jack, 
Jonatharr,  and  Mr.  Lamb-— mister ! — but  who 
was  really  such  a  cock-o*-my-thumb  as  might 
have  been  served  up  in  a  tureen,  or  baked  in  a 
pie-dish,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  abridg- 
ing bis  personal  dimensions.  I  have  known 
him  quite  hidden  behind  a  china  jar,  and  as 
completely  buried,  whilst  standing  on  tip-toe, 
in  a  crate,  aa  the  dessert-service  which  he  was 
engaged  in  unpacking.  Whether  this  pair  of 
originals  was  transferred  from  a  show  at  a  fair 
to  Miss  Philly's  warehouse,  or  whether  she 
had  picked  them  up  accidentally,  first  one  and 
then  the  other,  guided  by  a  fine  sense  of  con- 
gruity,  as  she  might  match  a  wine-glass  or  a 
tea-cup,  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  Certain 
they  answered  her  purpose,  as  well  as  if  they 
had  been  the  size  of  Gog  and  Magog ;  were 
attentive  to  the  customers,  faithful  to  their 
employer,  and  crept  about  amongst  the  china 
as  softly  as  two  mice. 

The  world  went  well  with  Miss  Philly 
Firkin  in  the  shop  and  out.  She  won  favour 
in  the  sight  of  her  betters  by  a  certain  prim, 
demnre,  simpering  civility,  and  a  power  of 
multiplying  herself  as  well  as  her  little  offi- 
cials, like  Yates  or  Matthews  in  a  monopolo- 
logue,  and  attending  to  half-a-dozen  persons  at 
once ;  whilst  she  was  no  less  popular  amongst 
her  equals  in  virtue  of  her  excellent  gift  in 
gossiping.  Nobody  better  loved  a  gentle  tale 
of  scandal,  to  sweeten  a  quiet  cup  of  tea. 
Nobody  evinced  a  finer  talent  for  picking  up 
whatever  news  happened  to  be  stirring,  ox 
greater  liberality  in  its  diffusion.  She  was 
the  intelligencer  of  the  place— a  walking 
chronicle. 

In  a  word,  Miss  Philly  Firkin  was  certainly 
a  prosperous,  and,  as  times  go,  a  tolerably 
happy  woman.  To  be  sure,  her  closest  in- 
timates, those  very  dear  friends,  who,  as  oui 
confidence  gives  them  the  opportunity,  are  sc 
obliging  as  to  watch  our  weakness  and  report 
our  foibles, — certain  of  these  bosom  compan- 
ions  had  been  heard  to  hint,  that  Miss  Philly, 
who  had  refused  two  or  three  good  matches  in 
her  bloom,  repented  her  of  this  cruelty,  and 
would  probably  be  found  less  obdurate  now 
that  suitors  had  ceased  to  offer.  This,  if  true, 
was  one  hidden  grievance,  a  flitting  shadow 
upon  a  sunny  destiny ;  whilst  another  might 
be  found  in  a  circumstance  of  which  she  was 
so  far  from  making  a  secret,  that  it  was  one  ol 
her  most  frequent  topics  of  discourse. 

The  calamity  in  question  took  the  not  un- 
frequent  form  of  a  next-door  neighbour.  On 
her  right  dwelt  an  eminent  tinman  with  hit 
pretty  daughter,  two  of  the  most  respectable, 
kindest,  and  best-conducted  persons  in  the 
town ;  but  on  her  left  was  an  open  bricked 
archway,  just  wide  enough  to  admit  a  cart^ 
surmounted  by  a  dim  and  dingy  representation 
of  some  horned  animal,  with  ^^The  Old  Red 
Cow"  written  in  white  capitals  above,  and 
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**  James  Trlerv  licensed  to  sell  beer,  ale, 
wioe,  and  all  sorts  of  spiritaous  Uqaors,^'  be- 
low ;  and  down  the  aforesaid  passage,  divided 
ooly  by  a  paling  from  the  spacious  premises 
where  her  earthenware  and  coarser  kinds  of 
crockery  were  deposited,  were  the  public- 
house,  stables,  cowhouses,  and  pigstyes  of  Mr. 
James  Tyler,  who  added  to  his  calling  of  pub- 
lican, the  several  capacities  of  milkman,  cattle 
dealer,  and  pig  merchant,  so  that  the  place 
was  one  constant  scene  of  dirt  and  noise  and 
bustle  without  and  within;  — this  Old  Red 
Cow,  in  spite  of  its  unpromising  locality,  be- 
ing one  or  the  best  frequented  houses  in  Bel- 
ford,  the  constant  resort  of  drovers,  drivers, 
and  cattle  dealers,  with  a  market  dinner  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  a  club  called 
the  Jolly  Tailors,  every  Monday  night. 

Master  James  Tyler — popularly  called  Jem 
-^was  the  very  man  to  secure  and  increase 
this  sort  of  custom.  Of  vast  stature  and  ex- 
traordinary physical  power,  combined  with  a 
degree  of  animal  spirits  not  often  found  in 
combination  with  such  large  proportions,  he 
was  at  once  a  fit  ruler  over  his  four-footed 
subjects  in  the  yard,  a  miscellaneous  and  most 
disorderly  collection  of  cows,  horses,  pigs, 
and  oxen,  to  say  nothing  of  his  own  five  boys, 
(for  Jem  was  a  widower,}  each  of  whom,  in 
strivinff  to  remedy,  was  apt  to  enhance  the 
confusion,  and  an  admirable  lord  of  misrule 
at  the  drovers*  dinners  and  tradesmen's  sup- 
pers over  which  he  presided.  There  was  a 
mixture  of  commana  and  good-humour,  of 
decision  and  fun,  in  the  grun,  blufif,  weather- 
beaten  countenance,  surmounted  with  its  rough 
shock  of  coal-black  hair,  and  in  the  voice  loud 
as  a  stentor,  with  which  he  now  guided  a 
drove  of  oxen,  and  now  roared  a  catch,  that 
his  listeners  in  either  case  found  irresistible. 
Jem  Tyler  was  the  very  spirit  of  vulgar  jollity, 
and  could,  as  he  boasted,  run,  leap,  box,  wres- 
tle, drink,  sing,  and  shoot  (he  had  been  a 
keeper  in  his  youth,  and  still  retained  the  love 
of  sportmanship  which  those  who  imbibe  it 
early  seldom  lose)  with  any  man  in  tlie  coun- 
ty. He  was  discreet,  too,  for  a  man  of  his 
occupation ;  knew  precisely  how  drunk  a 
journeyman  tailor  ought  to  get,  and  when  to 
stop  a  fight  between  a  Somersetshire  cattle- 
dealer  and  an  Irish  pig-driver.  No  inquest 
had  ever  sat  upon  any  of  his  customers. 
Small  wonder,  that  with  such  a  landlord  the 
Old  Red  Cow  should  be  a  hostelry  of  un- 
matched resort  and  unblemished  reputation. 

The  chief  exception  to  Jem  Tyler's  almost 
universal  popularity  was  beyond  all  manner 
of  doubt  his  fair  neighbour  Miss  Philadelphia 
Firkin.  She,  together  with  her  trusty  adhe- 
rents. Miss  Wolfe  and  Mr.  Lamb,  held  Jem, 
his  alehouse,  and  his  customers,  whether  tai- 
lor, drover,  or  dealer,  his  yard  and  its  contents, 
horse  or  donkey,  ox  or  cow,  pig  or  dog,  in  un- 
measured and  undisguised  abhorrence:  she 
^leatened  to  indict  the  place  as  a  nuisance, 


to  appeal  to  the  mayor;  and  upon  ^^soioe 
good-natured  friend"  telling  her  that  mine 
host  had  snapped  his  fingers  at  her  as  a  clat- 
tering old  maid,  she  did* actually  go  so  far  as 
to  speak  to  her  landlord,  who  was  also  JeSjTs, 
upon  the  iniauity  of  bis  doings.  This  worthf 
happening,  nowever,  to  be  a  great  brewer, 
knew  better  than  to  dismiss  a  tenant  whose 
consumption  of  double  X  was  so  satisfactory. 
So  that  Miss  Firkin  took  nothing  by  her  mo- 
tion beyond  a  few  of  those  smoothening  and 
pacificatory  speeches,  which,  when  adminis- 
tered to  a  person  in  a  passion,  have,  as  I  have 
oAen  observed,  a  remarkable  tendency  to  ex- 
asperate the  disease. 

At  last,  however,  came  a  real  and  substan- 
tial grievance,  an  actionable  trespass ;  and  al- 
though Miss  Philly  was  a  considerable  loser 
by  the  mischance,  and  a  lawsuit  is  always 
rather  a  questionable  remedy  for  pecuniary 
damage,  yet  such  was  the  keenness  of  her 
hatred  towards  poor  Jem,  that  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  in  her  inmost  heart  (although  bein^ 
an  excellent  person  in  her  way,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  she  told  herself  the  whole  troth  in 
the  matter)  she  rejoiced  at  a  loss  which  would 
enable  her  to  take  such  signal  vengeance  over 
her  next-door  enemj.  An  obstreperous  cow, 
walking  backward  instead  of  forward,  as  that 
placid  animal  when  provoked  has  the  habit  of 
doing,  came  in  contact  with  a  weak  part  of 
the  paling  which  divided  Miss  Firkin's  back 
premises  from  Master  Tyler's  yard,  aod  not 
only  upset  Mr.  Lamb  into  a  crate  of  crockery 
which  he  was  in  the  act  of  unpacking,  to  the 
inexpressible  discomfiture  of  both  parties,  but 
Miss  Wolfe,  who,  upon  hearing  the  mixture 
of  crash  and  squall,  ran  to  the  rescue,  found 
herself  knocked  down  by  a  donkey  who  had 
entered  at  the  breach,  and  was  saluted  as  she 
rose  by  a  peal  of  laughter  from  young  Sam 
Tyler,  Jem's  eldest  hope,  a  thorough  Fickle, 
who,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  other  chaps 
as  unlucky  as  himself,  sat  quietly  oo  a  gate 
surveying  and  enjoying  the  mischief. 

**I'll  bring  an  action  against  the  vUlatar* 
ejaculated  Miss  Philly,  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
was  driven  from  her  quarters,  and  her  chir^a 
and  her  dependants  set  upon  their  feet:-» 
««ril  take  the  law  of  him!'*  And  io  this 
spirited  resolution  did  mistress,  shopman,  and 
snop woman,  find  comfort  for  the  losses,  the 
scratches,  and  the  bruises  of  the  day. 

This  affray  commenced  on  a  Thursday  evf- 
ning  towards  the  latter  end  of  March ;  and  it 
so  happened  that  we  had  occasion  to  send  to 
Miss  Philly  early  the  next  morning  for  a  cart- 
load of  garden-pots  for  the  use  of  my  gersn- 
iums. 

Our  messenger  was,  as  it  chanced,  a  eettain 
lad  by  name  Dick  Bamett,  who  has  lived  with 
us  off  and  oo  ever  since  he  was  the  heighl  4/t 
the  table,  and  who  originally  a  saucy,  riv4»}y, 
merry  boy,  arch,  quick-witted,  and  amosiiif^ 
has  been  indulged  in  giving  veDl  to  all  maniier 
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of  impertinence  until  he  haa  become  a  sort  of 
priTileged  person,  and  talces,  with  high  or 
low,  a  freedom  of  epeech  that  might  become 
a  ladv*8  page  or  a  kin^^s  jester*  Every  now 
and  then  we  fee!  that  this  licenae,  which  in  a 
child  of  ten  years  old  we  found  so  diverting, 
has  become  inconvenient  in  a  youth  of  seven- 
teen, and  favour  him  and  ourselves  with  a 
lecture  accordingly.  But  such  is  the  force  of 
inveterate  habit,  that  our  remonstrances  upon 
this  subject  are  usually  so  much  gravity 
wasted  upon  him  and  upon  ourselves.  He, 
in  the  coarse  of  a  day  or  two,  comes  forth 
with  some  fresh  prank  more  amusing  than  be- 
fore, and  we  (I  grieve  to  confess  such  a  weak- 
ness) resume  our  laughter. 

To  do  justice,  however,  to  this  modern 
Robin  Goodfellow,  there  was  most  commonly 
a  fund  of  good-nature  at  the  bottom  of  his 
wildest  tricks  or  his  most  egregious  romances, 
— ^for  in  the  matter  of  a  jest  he  was  apt  to 
draw  pretty  largely  from  an  inventive  faculty 
of  remarkable  fertility;  he  was  constant  in 
his  attachments,  whether  to  man  or  beast, 
loyal  to  his  employers,  and  althouorh  idle  and 
uncertain  enough  in  other  work,  admirable  in 
all  that  related  to  the  stable  or  the  kennel — 
the  best  driver,  best  rider,  best  trainer  of  a 
greyhound,  and  best  finder  of  a  hare,  in  all 
Berkshire. 

He  was,  as  usual,  accompanied  on  this  er- 
rand by  one  of  his  four-footed  favourites,  a 
delicate  snow-white  greyhound  called  Mayfly, 
of  whom  Miss  Philly  flatteringly  observed, 
that  **she  was  as  beautiful  as  china;**  and 
upon  the  civil  lady  of  the  shop  proceeding  to 
inquire  after  the  health  of  his  master  and  mis- 
tress, and  the  general   news  of  Aberleigh, 
roaster  Ben,  who  well  knew  her  proficiency 
in  gossiping,  and  had  the  dislike  of  a  man 
and  a  rival  to  any  female  practitioner  in  that 
art,  checked  at  once  this  condescending  over- 
ture to  conversation  by  answering  with  more 
than  his  usual  consequence :  **The  chief  news 
that  I  know.  Miss  Firkin,  Is,  that  our  ge'rani- 
uDis  are  all  pining  away  for  want  of  fresh 
earthy  and  that  I  am  sent  in  furious  haste  after 
a  load  of  your  best  garden-pots.    There's  no 
time  to  be  lost,  I  can  tell  you,  if  you  mean  to 
save  their  precious  lives.     Miss  Ada  is  upon 
Iter  last  legs,  and  Master  Diomede  in  a  gallop- 
ing consumption-— two  of  our  prime  geraniums, 
ma*am  !**  quoth  Dick,  with  a  condescending 
nod  to  Miss  Wolfe,  as  that  Lilliputian  lady 
looked  up  at  him  with  a  stare  of  unspeakable 
mystification ;  **  quecrish  names,  a*nt  they  1 
'^^ell,  there  are  the  patterns  of  the  sizes,  and 
there 's  the  order ;  so  if  your  little  gentleman 
ill  but  look  the  pots  out,  I  have  left  the  cart 
an  Jem  Tyler's  yard,  (I 've  a  message  to  Jem 
from  master,)  and  we  can  pack  *em  over  the 
piling.    I  suppose  you  've  a  ladder  for  the  lit- 
tle man**  use,  in  loading  carts  and  wagons : 
if  Dot  Jem  or  I  can  take  them  from  him. 
rfTherais  not  a  better-natured  fellow  in  Englami 


than  Jem  Tyler,  and  he  *1]  be  sure  to  do  me  a 
good  turn  any  day,  if  it's  only  for  the  love  of 
our  Mayfly  here.  He  bred  her,  poor  thing, 
and  is  well-nigh  as  fond  of  her  as  if  she  was 
a  child  of  his  own;  and  so's  Sam.  Nay, 
what 's  the  matter  with  you  all  V*  pursued 
Dick,  as  at  the  name  of  Jem  Tyler  Miss 
Wolfe  turned  up  her  hands  and  eyes,  Mr. 
Lamb  let  fall  the  pattern  pots,  and  Miss  Phil- 
ly flung  the  order  upon  the  counter — **  What 
the  deuce  is  come  to  the  people  t" 

And  then  out  burst  the  story  of  the  last 
night's  adventure,  of  Mr.  Lamb's  scratched 
face,  which  indeed  was  visible  enough,  of 
Miss  Wolfe's  bruises,  of  the  broken  china, 
the  cow,  the  donkey,  and  the  action  at  law. 

•*  Whew !"  whistled  Dick  in  an  aside  whis- 
tle ;  **  going  to  law  is  shel  We  must  pacify 
her  if  we  can,"  thought  he,  '*for  a  lawsuit's 
no  joke,  as  poor  Jem  would  find.  Jem  must 
come  and  speechify.  It 's  hard  if  between  us 
we  can't  manage  a  woman." 

*^Sad  affair,  indeed.  Miss  Firkin,"  said 
Dick,  aloud,  in  a  soft,  sympathising  tone,  and 
with  a  most  condoling  countenance;  ^*it's 
unknown  what  obstropolous  creatures  cows 
and  donkies  are,  and  what  mischief  they  do 
amongst  gimcracks.  A  brute  of  a  donkey  got 
into  our  garden  last  summer,  and  ate  up  half- 
a-dozen  rose-trees  and  fuchsias,  besides  tram- 
pling over  the  flower-beds.  One  of  the  roses 
was  a  present  from  France,  worth  five  guineas. 
1  hope  Mr.  Lamb  and  Miss  Wolfe  are  not 
much  hurt.  Very  sad  affair !  strange  too  that 
it  should  happen  through  Jem  Tyler's  cattle- 
poor  Jem,  who  had  such  a  respect  for  you  !** 

"Respect  for  me!"  echoed  Miss  Philly, 
**  when  he  called  me  a  chattering  old  maid, — 
Mrs.  Loveit  heard  him.     Respect  for  me !" 

"  Ay,"  continued  Dick, — ^**  it  was  but  last 
Monday  was  a  fortnight  that  Kit  Mahony,  the 
tall  mg-dealer,  was  boasting  of  the  beauty  of 
the  Tipperary  lasses,  and  crying  down  our 
English  ladies,  whereupon,  although  the  tap 
was  full  of  Irish  chaps,  Jem  took  the  matter 
up,  and  swore  that  he  could  show  Kit  two  as 
fine  women  in  this  very  street — you,  ma'am, 
being  one,  and  Miss  Parsons  the  other — ^two 
as  fine  women  as  ever  he  saw  in  Tipperary. 
Nay,  he  oflTered  to  lay  any  wager,  from  a  pot 
of  double  X  to  half  a  score  of  his  own  pigs, 
that  Kit  should  confess  it  himsi^lf.  Now,  if 
that's  not  having  a  respect  1  don't  know  what 
is,"  added  Dick,  with  much  gravity;  *»aud  I 
put  it  to  your  good  sense,  whether  it  is  not 
more  likely  that  Mrs.  Loveit,  who  is  as  deaf 
as  a  post,  should  be  mistaken,  than  that  he 
should  offer  to  lay  such  a  wager  respecting  a 
lady  of  whom  he  had  spoken  so  disparagingly." 

''  This  will  do,"  thought  Dick  to  himself 
as  he  observed  the  softening  of  Miss  Philly'a 
features  and  noted  her  very  remarkable  and 
unnatural  silence-— *Mhis  will  do,  and  reite- 
rating his  request  that  the  order  migl  t  be  got 
ready,  he  walked  oat  of  the  shop. 
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«« You  *n  find  that  I  have  settled  the  mat- 
ter,*' observed  the  yoon^  gentleman  to  Jem 
Tyler,  after  tell  in  fif  him  the  story,  "and  you 
have  nothinor  to  do  hnt  to  follow  up  my  hints. 
Did  not  I  managre  her  famously  1  *T  was  well 
I  recollected  your  challenge  to  Mahony,  about 
that  pretty  creature,  Harriet  Parsons.  It  had 
a  capital  effect,  I  promise  you.  Now  oro  and 
make  yourself  decent;  put' on  your  Sunday 
coat,  wash  your  face  and  hands,  and  don't 
spare  for  fine  speeches.     Be  off  with  you." 

"I  shall  laugh  in  her  face,"  replied  Jem. 

"  Not  you,"  quoth  his  sage  adviser:  '*ju8t 
think  of  the  length  of  a  lawyer's  bill,  and 
you'll  be  in  no  danger  of  laughing.  Besides, 
she's  really  a  niceish  sort  of  a  body  enough, 
a  tidyish  little  soul  in  her  way,  and  you  're  a 
gay  widower— so  who  knows  V 

And  home  went  Dick,  chuckling  all  the 
way,  partly  at  his  own  good  management, 
partly  at  the  new  idea  which  his  quick  fancy 
bad  started. 

About  a  fortnight  after,  I  had  occasion  to 
drive  into  Belford,  attended  as  usual  by  mas- 
ter Richard.  The  bells  of  St.  Stephen's  were 
ringing  merrily  as  we  passed  down  Oriel 
Street,  and  happening  to  look  up  at  the  well- 
known  sign  of  the  Old  Red  Cow,  we  saw  that 
celebrated  work  of  art  surmounted  by  a  bow 
of  white  ribbons — a  bridal  favour.  Looking 
onward  to  Miss  Philly's  door,  what  should 
we  perceive  but  Mr.  Lamb  standing  on  the 
step  with  a  smilar  cockade,  half  as  big  as 
himself,  stuck  in  his  hat;  whilst  Miss  Wolfe 
stood  simpering  behind  the  counter,  dispensing 
to  her  old  enemy  Sam,  and  four  other  grinning 
boys  in  their  best  apparel,  five  huge  slices  of 
bridecake ! 

The  fact  was  clear.  Jem  Tyler  and  Miss 
Philly  were  married. 


THE    GROUND-ASH. 

Amongst  the  many  pleasant  circumstances 
attendant  on  a  love  of  flowers — that  sort  of 
love  which  leads  us  into  the  woods  for  the 
earliest  primrose,  or  to  the  river  side  for  the 
latest  foruet-me-not,  and  carries  us  to  the 
parching  heath  or  the  watery  mere  to  procure 
for  the  cultivated,  or,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, the  tame  beauties  of  the  parterre,  the  soil 
that  they  love ;  amonjrst  the  many  gratifica- 
tions which  such  pursuits  bring  with  them, 
such  as  seeintr  in  the  seasons  in  which  it 
^hows  best,  the  prettiest,  coyest,  most  un- 
hackneyed scenery,  and  taking,  with  just  mo- 
live  enonjjh  for  stimulus  and  for  reward,  drives 
and  walks  which  approach  to  fatitrue,  without  j 
being  fatiguing;  amonogt  all  the  delights  con- 
sequent on  a  love  of  fiovvers,  I  know  none 
greater  than  the  half-unconscious  and  wholly 
unintended  manner  in  which  such  expeditions 


make  us  acquainted  with  the  peassDt  ^hildred 
of  remote  and  out^of*the-way  regions,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  wild  woodlands  and  still 
wilder  commons  of  the  hilly  part  of  the  north 
of  Hampshire,  which  forms  so  strong  a  con- 
trast with  this  sunny  and  populous  county  of 
Berks,  whose  very  fields  are  gay  and  neat  w 
gardens,  and  whose  roads  are  as  level  asd 
even  as  a  gravel- walk. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  of  tliese  flow- 
er-formed acquaintances,  were  my  little  frieads 
Harry  and  Bessy  Leigh. 

Every  year  I  go  to  the  Evcrly  woods,  to 
gather  wild  lilies  of  the  valley.  It  is  one  of 
the  delights  that  May — the  charming,  ay,  and 
the  merry  month  of  May,  which  1  love  as 
fondly  as  ever  that  bright  and  joyous  season 
was  loved  by  our  older  poets— regularly  brings 
in  her  train ;  one  of  those  rational  pleasures 
in  which  (and  it  is  the  great  point  of  supe- 
riority over  pleasures  that  are  artificial  and 
worldly)  there  is  no  disappointment.  About 
four  years  ago,  I  made  such  a  visit.  The  day 
was  glorious,  and  we  had  driven  throogh  lanes 
perfumed  by  the  fresh  green  bircb,  with  its 
bark  silvery  and  many-tinted,  and  over  cnro- 
mons  where  the  very  air  was  loaded  with  the 
heavy  fragrance  of  the  furze,  an  odour  resem- 
bling in  richness  its  golden  blossoms,  jifst  as 
the  scent  of  the  birch  is  cool,  refreshing,  and 
penetrating,  like  the  exquisite  colour  of  iu 
young  leaves,  until  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill,  where,  on  one  side,  the  enclosed  wood, 
where  the  lilies  grow,  sank  gradually,  in  an 
amphitheatre  of  natural  terraces,  to  a  piece  of 
water  at  the  bottom ;  whilst  on  the  other,  the 
wild  open  heath  formed  a  sort  of  promontory 
overhanging  a  steep  ravine,  through  which  a 
slow  and  sluggish  stream  crept  along  amooftst 
stunted  alders,  until  it  was  lost  io  the  deep 
recesses  of  Lidhurst  Forest,  over  the  tall  trees 
of  which  we  literally  looked  down.  We  had 
come  without  a  servant;  and  on  arrivin<;  at 
the  gate  of  the  wood  with  neither  human 
figure  nor  human  habitation  in  sight,  and  a 
high-hlooded  and  high-spirited  horse  in  the 
phaeton,  we  began  to  feel  all  the  awkwardneiss 
of  our  situation.  My  companion,  however, 
at  length  espied  a  thin  wreath  of  smoke  issu- 
ing from  a  small  clay-built  hut  thatched  with 
furze,  built  against  the  steepest  part  of  the 
hill,  of  which  it  seemed  a  mere  excrescence, 
about  half-way  down  the  declivity ;  and,  oo 
calling  aloud,  two  children,  who  had  been, 
picking  up  dry  stumps  of  heath  and  gorse, , 
and  collecting  them  in  a  heap  for  fuel  at  ihs; 
door  of  their  hovel,  first  carefully  deposited 
their  litilo  load,  and  then  came  runnieg  to 
know  what  we  wanted. 

If  we  had  wondered  tn  see  human  bein^ 
living  in  a  hahiUition,  which,  both  for  spars 
and  appearance,  would  have  been  despised  by 
a  pig  of  any  pretension,  as  too  small  and  too 
mean  for  his  accommodation,  so  we  W0n*a(!fain 
surprised  at  the  strange  union  of  povetty  asd 
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coDtent  evineed  by  the  apparel  and  coante- 
oances  of  its  yovtn^  inmates.  The  children, 
bareheaded  aod  barerooted,  and  with  little 
more  eloihing  than  one  shAbby-looking*  ^r- 
ment,  wore  yet  as  fine,  stardy,  hardy,  ruddy. 
Ban  burnt  urchins,  as  one  should  see  on  a  sum- 
mer day.  They  were  clean,  too  :  the  stunted 
bit  of  raiment  was  patched,  but  not  ragged ; 
and  when  the  ^irl,  (tor,  although  it  was  rather 
diflloult  to  distinguish  between  the  brother  and 
sister,  the  pair  were  of  different  sexes,)  when 
the  bright-eyed,  square-made,  upright  little 
damsel  clasped  her  two  brown  hands  together, 
on  the  top  of  her  head,  pressed  down  her 
thick  curls,  looking  at  us  and  listening  to  us 
with  an  air  of  the  most  intelligent  attention 
that  returned  our  curiosity  with  interest ;  and 
when  the  boy,  in  answer  to  our  inquiry  if  he 
«ould  hold  a  horse,  clutched  the  reins  with  his 
small  fingers,  aod  planted  himself  beside  our 
high-mettled  steed  with  an  air  of  firm  deter- 
mination, that  seemed  to  say,  '*  Vm  yonr  mas- 
ter ! — ^Run  away  if  you  dare  !*'  we  both  of  us 
felt  that  they  were  subjects  for  a  picture,  and 
that,  though  Sir  Joshua  might  not  have  paint- 
ed themt  Gainsborough  and  our  own  Collins 
would. 

But  besides  their  exceeding  picturesqueness, 
the  evident  content,  and  helpfulness,  and  in- 
dustry of  these  little  creatures,  were  delightful 
to  look  at  and  to  think  of.  In  conversation 
they  were  at  once  very  civil  and  respectful 
(Bessy  dropping  her  little  curtsy,  and  Harry 

Sutting  his  hand  to  the  lock  of  hair  where  the 
at  should  have  been,  at  every  sentence  they 
uttered)  and  perfectly  frank  and  unfearing. 
In  answer  to  our  questions,  they  told  us  that 
*'  Father  was  a  broom-maker,  from  the  low 
country ;  that  he  had  come  to  these  parts  and 
married  mother,  and  built  their  cottage,  be- 
cause bouses  were  so  scarce  hereabouts,  and 
because  of  its  convenience  to  the  heath  ;  that 
they  bad  done  very  well  till  the  last  winter, 
when  poor  father  had  had  the  fever  for  five 
naonlhs,  and  they  had  had  much  ado  to  get  on; 
but  that  father  was  brave  again  now,  and  was 
building  another  house  (house!!)  larger  and 
finer,  upon  Squire  Bcnson*s  lands:  the  squire 
had  promised  them  a  garden  from  the  waste, 
and  mother  hoped  to  keep  a  pig.  They  were 
trying  to  get  all  the  money  they  could  to  buy 
the  pig ;  and  what  his  honour  had  promised 
them  for  holding  the  burse,  was  all  to  be  given 
to  mother  for  that  purpose.*' 

It  was  impossible  not  to  be  charmed  with 
these  children.  We  went  again  and  again  to 
the  Rverly  wood,  partly  to  gather  lilies,  partly 
to  rejoice  in  the  trees  with  their  young  leaves 
so  beautiful  in  texture  as  well  as  in  colour,  but 
chiefly  to  indulge  ourselves  in  the  pleasure  of 
talking  to  the  children,  of  adding  something  to 
their  scanty  stock  of  clothing,  (Bessy  ran  as 
(aat  as  her  feet  could  carry  her  to  the  clear 
pool  at  the  bottom  of  the  wood,  to  look  at  her« 
If  lo  her  new  bonnet,)  and  of  assisting  in 
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the  accumulations  of  the  Grand  Pig  Savings* 
Bank,  by  engaaing  Harry  to  hold  the  horse, 
and  Bessy  to  help  fill  the  lily  basket. 

This  employment,  by  showing  that  the  lilies 
had  a  money  value,  put  a  new  branch  of  traffic 
into  the  heads  of  these  thoughtful  children, 
already  accustomed  to  gather  heath  for  their 
father's  brooms,  and  to  collect  the  dead  furze 
which  served  as  fuel  to  the  family.  After 
gaining  permission  of  the  farmer  who  rented 
the  wood,  and  ascertaining  that  we  had  no 
objection,  they  set  about  making  nosegays  of 
the  flowers,  and  collecting  the  roots  for  sale, 
and  actually  stood  two  Saturdays  in  Bel  ford 
market  (the  smallest  merchants  of  a  surety 
that  ever  appeafed  in  that  rural  Exchange)  to 
dispose  of  their  wares ;  having  ohtainea  a 
cast  in  a  wagon  there  and  back,  and  carrying 
home  faithfully  every  penny  of  their  gainings, 
to  deposit  in  the  common  stock. 

The  next  year  we  lost  sight  of  them.  No 
smoke  issued  from  the  small  chimney  by  the 
hill-side.  The  hut  itself  was  half  demolished 
by  wind  and  weather;  its  tenants  had  emi- 
grated to  the  new  house  on  Squire  Benson's 
land  ;  and  after  two  or  three  attempts  to  under- 
stand and  to  follow  the  directions  as  to  the 
spot  given  us  by  the  good  farmer  at  Everly, 
we  were  forced  to  give  up  the  search. 

Accident,  the  great  discoverer  and  recoverer 
of  lost  goods,  at  last  restored  to  us  these  good 
little  children.     It  happened  as  follows : — 

In  new  potting  some  large  hydrangeas,  we 
were  seized  with  a  desire  to  give  the  blue 
tinge  to  the  petals,  which  so  greatly  improves 
the  beauty  of  that  fine  bold  flower,  and  which, 
is  so  desirable  when  they  are  placed,  as  these 
were  destined  to  be,  in  the  midst  of  red  and 
pink  blossoms,  fuchsias,  sal  vis,  and  geraniums. 
Accordingly,  we  sallied  forth  to  a  place  called 
the  Moss,  a  wild  tract  of  moorland  lying  about 
a  mile  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  Everly,  and 
famous  for  the  red  bog,  produced,  I  presume, 
by  chalybeate  springs,  which,  when  mixed 
with  the  fine  Bagshot  silver  sand,  is  so  eflfec- 
tnal  in  changing  the  colour  of  flowers. 

It  was  a  bleak  gusty  day  in  February,  rain- 
ing by  fits,  but  not  with  sufficient  violence  to 
deter  me  from  an  expedition  to  which  I  had 
taken  a  fancy.  Putting  up,  therefore,  the 
head  and  apron  of  the  phaeton,  and  followed 
by  one  lad  (the  shrewd  boy  Dick)  on  horse- 
back, and  another  (John,  the  steady  gardening 
youth)  in  a  cart  laden  with  tubs  and  sacks, 
spades  and  watering-pots,  to  procure  and  con- 
tain the  bog  mould,  (for  we  were  prudently 
determined  to  provide  for  all  emergencies,  and 
to  carry  with  us  fit  receptacles  to  receive  our 
treasure,  whether  it  presented  itself  in  the  form 
of  red  earth  or  of  red  mud,)  our  little  proces- 
sion set  forth  early  in  the  afternoon,  towards 
the  wildest  and  most  dreary  piece  of  scenery 
that  I  have  ever  met  with  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

Wild  and  dreary  of  a  truth  was  the  Mobs, 
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and  the  stormy  sky,  the  moaning  wind,  and 
the  occasional  gushes  of  driving  rain,  suited 
well  with  the  dark  and  cheerless  region  into 
which  we  had  entered  by  a  road,  if  a  rude 
cart-track  may  be  so  called,  such  as  shall 
seldom  be  encountered  in  this  land  of  Macad- 
amisation.  And  vet,  partly  perhaps  from  their 
novelty,  the  wild  day  and  the  wild  scenery 
had  for  me  a  strange  and  thrilling  charm. 
The  ground,  covered  with  the  sea-green  moss, 
whence  it  derived  its  name,  mingled  in  the 
higher  parts  with  brown  patches  of  heather, 
and  dark  bushes  of  stuntea  furze,  was  broken 
with  deep  hollows  full  of  stagnant  water; 
some  almost  black,  others  covered  with  the 
rusty  scum  which  denoted  the  presence  of  the 
powerful  mineral,  upon  whose  agency  we  re- 
lied for  performing  that  strange  piece  of  natural 
magic  which  may  almost  be  called  the  trans- 
mutation of  flowers. 

Towards  the  ruddiest  of  these  pools,  situated 
in  a  deep  glen,  our  active  coadjutors,  leaving 
phaeton,  cart,  and  horses,  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  began  rolling  and  tossing  the  several  tubs, 
buckets,  watering-pots,  sacks,  and  spades, 
which  were  destined  for  the  removal  and  con- 
veyance of  the  much  coveted-bog ;  we  follow- 
ed, amused  and  pleased,  as,  in  certain  moods, 
physical  and  mental,  people  are  pleased  and 
amused  at  self-imposed  difficulties,  down  the 
abrupt  and  broken  descent ;  and  for  some  time 
the  process  of  digging  among  the  mould  at 
the  edge  of  the  bank  went  steadily  on. 

In  a  few  minutes,  however  Dick,  whose 
quick  and  restless  eye  was  never  long  bent  on 
any  single  object,  most  of  all  when  that  object 
presented  itself  in  the  form  of  work,  ex- 
claimed to  his  comrade,  *'  Look  at  those  chil- 
dren wandering  about  amongst  the  firs,  like 
the  babes  in  the  wood  in  the  old  ballad. 
What  can  they  be  about?'*  And  looking  in 
the  direction  to  which  he  pointed,  we  saw, 
amidst  the  gloomy  fir  plantations,  which  form- 
ed a  dark  and  massive  border  nearly  round  the 
Moss,  our  old  friends  Harry  and  Bessy  Leigh, 
collecting,  as  it  seemed,  the  fix  cones  with 
which  the  ground  was  strewed  and  depositing 
them  carefully  in  a  large  basket. 

A  manful  shout  from  my  companion  soon 
brought  the  children  to  our  side^-good,  busy, 
cheerful,  and  healthy-looking  as  ever,  and 
marvellously  improved  in  the  matter  of  equip- 
ment. Harry  had  been  promoted  to  a  cap, 
which  added  the  grace  of  a  flourish  to  his 
bow ;  Bessy  had  added  the  luxury  of  a  pin- 
afore to  her  nondescript  garments ;  and  both 
pairs  of  little  feet  were  advanced  to  the  certain 
dignity,  although  somewhat  equivocal  comfort, 
of  shoes  and  stockings. 

The  world  bad  gone  well  with  them,  and 
with  their  parents.  The  house  was  built. 
Upon  remounting  the  hill,  and  advancing  a 
little  farther  into  the  centre  of  the  Moss,  we 
saw  the  comfortable  low-browed  cottage,  full 
of  light  and  shadow,  of  juttiogs  out,  and  cor- 


ners and  angles  of  every  sort  and  deMmtioo, 
with  a  garden  stretching  along  the  tide,  mek- 
ed  and  sheltered  by  the  tall  impeoetrablaplaa* 
tation,  a  wall  of  trees,  against  whose  diik 
masses  a  wreath  of  light  smoke  was  eorling, 
whose  fragrance  seemed  really  to  perfonie  the 
winter  air.  The  pig  bad  been  bongfat,  frtled, 
and  killed ;  bat  otlier  pigs  were  infewbiting  the 
sty,  almost  as  large  as  their  former  dwelling, 
which  stood  at  the  end  of  their  garden ;  end 
the  children  told  with  honest  joy  how  all  this 
prosperity  had  come  about.  Their  fatlier, 
taking  some  brooms  to  my  kind  friend  Lady 
Denys,  had  seen  some  of  the  oimuiiental 
baskets  used  for  dowers  upon  a  lawn,  and  had 
been  struck  with  the  fancy  of  trying  to  aaake 
some,  decorated  with  fir  cones ;  and  be  Ind 
been  so  successful  in  this  profitable  manitiae- 
tnre,  that  he  bad  more  orders  than  be  conid 
execute.  Lady  Denys  had  also,  with  ebaiae- 
teristic  benevolence,  put  the  ehiidrea  to  her 
Sunday-school.  One  misfortone  bad  a  Hule 
overshadowed  the  sunshine.  Sqnire  Benson 
had  died,  and  the  consent  to  the  cieetien  of 
the  cottage  being  only  verbal,  the  attorney 
who  managed  for  the  infant  heir,  a  ward  ia 
Chancery,  had  claimed  the  property.  Bol  the 
matter  had  been  compromised  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  such  a  rent  as  the  present  proapeeta 
of  the  iamily  would  fairl?  allow.  Besides 
collecting  fir  cones  for  the  baskets,  they  pick- 
ed up  all  they  could  in- that  pine  foreet,  (for  it 
was  little  less,)  and  sold  such  as  were  dis- 
coloured, or  otherwise  unfit  for  working  up,  to 
Lady  Denys  and  other  peraons  who  liked  the 
fine  aromatic  odour  of  these  the  pleaaaateet  of 
pastilles,  in  their  dressing-room  or  drawing- 
room  fires.  ^»Did  I  like  the  smell  I  M/t 
had  a  cart  there — might  they  bring  us  a  ham- 
per-full t*'  And  it  was  with  great  dtAedty 
that  a  trifling  present  (for  we  did  not  think  of 
offering  money  a»  paymeni)  eoold  be  fosesd 
upon  the  grateful  children.  ^  We,'*  they  eaid, 
**had  been  their  first  friends.**  Pbr  what 
very  small  assistance  the  poor  are  often  deep- 
ly, permanently  thank/ol!  Well  eaya  the 
great  poet»- 

**  I  've  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  good  deeds 
With  ill  deeds  still  reioining; 
Alas,  the  gratitude  of  bmd 
Hath  ofiener  left  ma  nMMiniin|r  !** 

Woacswoara 

Again  for  above  a  year  we  lost  sight  of  oar 
little  favourites,  for  such  they  were  wHb  both 
of  us ;  though  absence,  indispontioo,  bosi- 
ness,  company— engagements,  in  ebort,  d 
many  sorts— K^ombln^  to  keep  us  from  the 
Moss  for  upwards  of  a  iwelveiBonlb.     Early 
in  the  succeeding  April,  however,  it  happened  | 
that,  discussing  with  some  moretng  visiters! 
the  course  of  a  beautiful  winding  brook,  (one; 
of  the  tributaries  to  the  Loddoo,  which  brighl 
and    brimming    river    has    nearly  as  niaay 
sources  ss  the  Nil«f,)  one  of  them  obeerved 
that  the  well-head  was  in  Lantoa  Wood,  aad 
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that  It  was  a  bit  of  scenery  more  like  the 
burns  of  the  North  Countrie  (my  Ytsiter  was 
a  North ambrian)  than  anything  he  had  seen  in 
the  sooth.  Snrely  I  had  seen  tt?  I  was  half 
ashamed  to  eonfees  that  I  had  not — (how  often 
are  we  obliged  to  confess  that  we  have  not 
seen  the  beauties  which  lie  close  to  onr  doors, 
too  near  for  obserration !) — and  the  next  day 
proving  fine,  I  determined  to  repair  my  omis- 
sion* 

It  was  a  soft  balmy  April  morning,  just  at 
that  point  of  the  flowery  spring  when  violets 
and  primroses  are  lingering  under  the  northern 
hedgerows,  and  cowslips  and  orchises  peeping 
out  upon  sunny  banks.  My  driver  was  the 
clever,  shrewd,  arch  boy  Dick ;  and  the  first 

{>art  of  our  way  lay  along  the  green  winding 
anes  which  lead  to  Everly;  we  then  turned 
to  the  left,  and  putting  up  our  phaeton  at  a 
small  farm-house,  where  my  attendant  (who 
found  aoquaintaooeserery  where)  was  intimate, 
we  proceeded  to  the  wood ;  Dick  accompany- 
ing me,  carrying  my  flower-basket,  opening 
the  gates,  and  taking  care  of  my  dog  Dash,  a 
very  beautiful  thorough-bred  Old  English  span- 
iel, who  was  a  little  apt,  when  he  got  into  a 
wood,  to  ran  after  the  game,  and  forget  to  come 
out  again. 

I  have  seldom  seen  any  thing  in  woodland 
scenery  more  picturesque  and  attractive  than 
the  old  coppice  of  Lanton,  on  that  soft  and 
balmy  April  morning.  The  underwood  was 
nearly  cut,  and  bundles  of  long  split  poles  for 
hoopinff  barrels  were  piled  together  against 
the  tall  oak  trees,  bursting  with  their  sap ; 
whilst  piles  of  fagots  were  built  up  in  other 
parts  of  the  copse,  and  one  or  two  saw-pits, 
with  light  open  sheds  erected  over  them, 
whence  issued  the  measured  sound  of  the  saw 
and  the  occasional  voices  of  the  workmen, 
almost  concealed  by  their  subterranean  posi- 
tion, were  placed  in  the  hollows.  At  the  far 
side  of  the  coppice,  the  operation  of  hewin? 
down  the  underwood  was  still  proceeding,  and 
the  aharp  strokes  of  the  axe  and  the  bill,  sofu 
ened  by  distance,  came  across  the  monotonous 
jar  of  the  never-ceasing  saw. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  was  prettily  tum- 
bled about,  comprehending  as  pleasant  a  va- 
riety of  hill  and  dale  as  could  well  be  com- 
prised in  some  thirty  acres.  It  declined,  how- 
ever, generally  speaking,  towards  the  centre 
of  the  coppice,  along  which  a  small,  very 
small  rivulet,  scarcely  more  than  a  runlet, 
wound  its  way  in  a  thousand  graceful  mean- 
ders. Tracking  upward  the  course  of  the 
little  stream,  we  soon  arrived  at  that  which 
had  been  the  ostensible  object  of  our  drive — 
the  spot  whence  it  sprungr. 

II  was  a  steep  irregular  acclivity  on  ^e 
highest  side  of  the  wood,  a  mound,  I  had  al- 

I  most  said  a  rock,  of  earth,  cloven  in  two  about 

'  the  middle,  but  with  so  narrow  a  fissure  that 

the  brushwood   which  grew  on  either  side 

n«arly  filled  up  the  opening,  so  that  the  source 


of  the  spring  still  remained  concealed,  although 
the  rapid  grushing  of  the  water  made  a  plef^ 
sant  music  in  that  pleasant  place ;  and  here 
and  there  a  aunbeam,  striking  upon  the  spark- 
ling stream,  shone  with  a  bright  and  glancing 
light  amidst  the  dark  ivies,  and  brambles,  and 
mossy  stumps  of  trees,  that  grew  around. 

This  mound  had  apparently  been  cut  a  year 
or  two  ago,  so  that  it  presented  an  appearance 
of  mingled  wildness  and  gaiety,  that  contrasted 
very  agreeably  with  the  rest  of  the  coppice ; 
whose  trodden-down  flowers  I  had  grieved 
over,  even  whilst  admiring  the  picturesque 
effect  of  the  woodcutters  and  their  several 
operations.  Here,  however,  reigned  the  flow- 
ery spring  in  all  her  glo|y.  Violets,  pansies, 
orchises,  oxslips,  the  elegant  wood-sorrel,  the 
delicate  wood  anemone,  and  the  enamelled 
wild  hyacinth,  were  sprinkled  profusely 
amongst  tlie  mosses,  and  lichens,  and  dead 
leaves,  which  formed  so  rich  a  carpet  beneath 
our  feet.  Primroses,  above  all,  were  there  of 
almost  every  hue,  from  the  rare  and  pearly 
white,  to  the  deepest  pinkish  purple,  coloured 
by  some  diversity  of  soil,  the  pretty  freak  of 
nature's  gardening;  whilst  the  common  yel- 
low blossom — commonest  and  prettiest  of  all 
-^peeped  out  from  amongst  the  boughs  in  the 
stump  of  an  old  willow,  like  (to  borrow  the 
simile  of  a  dear  friend,  now  no  more)  a  canary 
bird  from  its  cage.  The  wild  geranium  was 
already  showing  its  pink  stem  and  scarlet- 
edged  leaves,  themselves  almost  gorgeous 
enough  to  pass  for  flowers;  the  periwinkle, 
with  its  wreaths  of  shining  foliage,  was  hang- 
ing in  garlands  over  the  precipitous  descent ; 
and  the  lily  of  the  valley,  the  fragrant  wood- 
roof,  and  the  ailvery  wild  garlic,  were  just 
peeping  from  the  earth  in  the  most  sheltered 
nooks.  Charmed  to  find  myself  surrounded 
by  so  much  beauty,  I  had  scrambled,  with 
much  ado,  to  the  top  of  the  woody  cliflf,  (no 
other  word  can  convey  an  idea  of  its  precipi- 
tous abruptness,}  and  was  vainly  attempting 
to  trace  by  my  eye  the  actual  course  of  the 
spring,  which  was,  by  the  clearest  evidence 
of  sound,  gushing  from  the  fount  many  feet 
below  me;  when  a  peculiar  whistle  of  delight 
(for  whistling  was  to  Dick,  although  no  ordi- 
nary proficient  in  our  common  tongue,  another 
language,)  and  a  tremendous  scrambling 
amongst  the  bushes,  gave  token  that  my  faith- 
ful attendant  had  met  with  something  as  agree- 
able to  bis  fancy,  as  the  primroses  and  orchises 
had  proved  to  mine. 

Guided  by  a  repetition  of  the  whistle,  I 
soon  saw  my  trusty  adherent  spanning  the 
chasm  like  a  Colossus,  one  foot  on  one  bank, 
the  other  on  the  opposite— each  of  which  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  resting,  so  to  say,  on  no- 
thing— tugging  away  at  a  long  twig  that  grew 
on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  exceedingly 
likely  to  resolve  the  inquiry  as  to  the  source 
of  the  Loddon,  by  plumping  souse  into  the 
fountain-head.    .1,  of  course,  called  out  to 
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warn  him ;  and  be  equally,  of  coarse,  went 
on  with  his  lahoar  without  paying  the  slightest 
attention  to  my  caution.  On  the  contrary, 
having  possessed  himself  of  one  straight  slen- 
der twig,  which,  to  my  great  astonishment, 
he  wound  round  his  fingers,  and  deposited  in 
his  pocket,  as  one  should  do  by  a  bit  of  pack- 
thread, he  apparently,  during  the  operation, 
caught  sight  of  another.  Testifying  his  de- 
light by  a  second  whistle,  which,  having  his 
knife  in  his  mouth,  one  wonders  how  he  could 
accomplish ;  and  scrambling  with  the  fearless 
daring  of  a  monkey  up  the  perpendicular  bank, 
supported  by  strings  of  ivy,  or  ledges  of  roofs, 
and  clinging  by  hand  and  foot  to  the  frail 
bramble  or  the  slippery  moss,  leaping  like  a 
squirrel  from  bough  to  bough,  and  yet,  by 
happy  boldness,  escaping  all  danger,  he  at'- 
tained  his  object  as  easily  as  if  he  had  been 
upon  level  ground.  Three,  four,  five  times 
was  the  knowing,  joyous,  triumphant  whistle 
sounded,  and  every  time  with  a  fresh  peril  and 
a  fresh  escape.  At  last,  the  young  gentleman, 

f  anting  and  breathless,  stood  at  my  side,  and 
began  to  question  him  as  to  the  treasure  he 
had  been  pursuing. 

'^  It  *s  the  ground-ash,  ma^am,*'  responded 
master  Dick,  taking  one  of  the  coils  from  his 
pocket;  "the  best  riding-switch  in  the  world. 
All  the  whips  that  ever  were  made  are  nothing 
to  it  Only  see  how  strong  it  is,  how  light, 
and  how  supple  !  You  may  twist  it  a  thou- 
sand ways  without  breaking.  It  won't  break, 
do  what  you  will.  Each  of  these,  now,  is 
worth  half-a-crown  or  three  shillings,  for  they 
are  the  scarcest  things  possible.  They  grow 
up  at  a  little  distance  from  the  root  of  an  old 
tree,  like  a  sucker  from  a  rose-bush.  Great 
lack,  indeed  !'*  continued  Dick,  putting  up  his 
treasure  with  another  Joyful  whistle ;  "  it  was 
but  t'other  day  that  Jack  Barlow  offered  me 
half-a-guinea  for  four,  if  I  could  but  come  by 
them.  I  shall  certainly  keep  the  best,  though, 
for  myself — unless  ma'am,  you  would  be 
pleased  to  accept  it  for  the  purpose  of  whip- 
ping Dash."  Whipping  Dash !  !  !  Well 
have  I  said  that  Dick  was  as  saucy  as  a  lady's 
page  or  a  king's  jester.  Talk  of  whipping 
Dash !  Why,  the  young  gentleman  knew 
perfectly  well  that  I  had  rather  be  whipt  my- 
self twenty  times  over.  The  very  sound 
seemed  a  profanation.  Whip  my  Dash  I  Of 
course  I  read  master  Dick  a  lecture  for  this 
irreverent  mention  of  my  pet,  who,  poor  fel- 
low, hearing  his  name  called  in  question, 
came  up  in  all  innocence  to  fondle  me;  to 
which  grave  remonstrance  the  hopeful  youth 
replied  by  another  whistle,  half  of  penitence, 
half  of  amusement. 

These  discourses  brought  us  to  the  bottom 
of  the  mound,  and  turning  round  a  clump  of 
hawthorn  and  holly,  we  espied  a  little  damsel 
with  a  basket  at  her  side,  and  a  large  knife  in 
her  hand,  carefully  digging  up  a  large  root  of 


white  primroses,  and  immediately  recogniaed 
my  ola  acquaintance,  Bessy  Leigh. 

She  was,  as  before,  clean  and  liealUty,  and 
tidy,  and  unafiectedly  glad  to  see  me ;  bat  the 
joyousness  and  buoyancy  which  had  xnade  so  '< 
much  of  her  original  charm,  were  creatly  di-  • 
minished.    It  was  clear  that  poor  Bessy  had 
suffered  worse  griefs  than  those  of  cold  and 
hunger;  and  upon  questiootng  her,  00  it  tunied ' 
out. 

Her  father  had  died,  and  her  mother  had , 
been  ill,  and  the  long  hard  winter  had  been 
hard  to  get  through ;  and  then  ibe  rent  bad ' 
come  upon  her,  and  the  steward  (for  the  yooog  j 
gentleman  himself  was  a  minor)  had  threat-! 
ened  to  turn  them  out  if  it  were  oot  paid  to  a  | 
day -^  the  very  next  day  after  that  00  which  j 
we  were  speaking;  and  her  mother  bad  been 
afraid  they  must  go  to  the  workhonse,  which 
would  have  been  a  sad  thing,  because  now 
she  had  got  so  much  washing  to  do,  and  Hairy 
was  80  clever  at  basket-making,  that  ihers 
was  every  chance,  this  rent  once  paid,  of  their 
getting  on  comfortably.    "  And  the  rent  will 
be  paid  now,  ma'am,  thank  God !"    added 
Bessy,  her  sweet  face  brightening ;  *^  for  we 
want  only  a  guinea  of  the  whole  som,  and 
Lady  Denys  has  employed  me  to  get  scarce 
wild-flowers  for  her  wood,  and  baa  promised 
me  half-a-guinea  for  what  1  have  carried  her, 
and  this  last  parcel,  which  I  am  to  uke  to  the 
lodge  to-night;   and   Mr.  John  Barlow,  her 
groom,  has  offered  Harry  twelv&«nd^xpence 
for  five  ground-ashes  that  Harry  has  been  so 
lucky  as  to  find  by  the  spring,  and  Harry  is 
gone  to  cut  them :  so  that  now  we  shaU  get 
on  bravely,  and  mother  need  not  fret  any  Ioch 
ger.  I  hope  no  harm  will  befall  Harry  is  get- 
ting the  ground-ash,  thoueh,  for  it 's  a  noted 
dangerous  place.    But  he  *s  a  careful  bey." 
*  Just  at  this  point  of  her  little  speech,  poor 
Bessy  was  interrupted  by  her  brother,  who 
ran  down  the  declivity  exclaiming,  ^  iSiey  're 
gone,  Bessy  ! — they  're  gone  \  somebody  has 
taken  them  I  the  ground-ashes  are  gone  V* 

Dick  put  his  hand  irresolutely  tohisporket, 
and  then,  uttering  a  dismal  whistle,  polled  tt 
resolutely  out  again,  with  a  bardoese,  or  an 
affectation  of  hardness,  common  to  all  lads, 
from  the  prince  to  the  stable-boy. 

I  also  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket,  and 
found,  with  the  deep  disappointment  which 
often  punishes  such  carelessness,  that  I  had 
left  my  purse  at  home.  All  that  1  coald  do, 
therefore,  was  to  bid  the  poor  children  beeoo- 
forted,  and  ascertain  at  what  time  Bmej  is-' 
tended  to  take  her  roots,  which  in  tbe  midst 
of  her  distress  she  continued  to  dig  op,  to  my 
excellent  friend  Lady  Denys.  1  thso,  exhort-' 
in^  them  to  hope  the  best,  made  my  wny| 
quickly  out  of  the  wood,  j 

Arriving  at  the  gate,  I  mbsed  my  atiesdanL  1 
Before,  however,  I  had  reached  the  hm  at  I 
which  we  bad  left  our  phaeton,  1  betnd  Jus; 
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gayest  and  most  triamphant  whistle  behind 
roe.  Thinking  of  the  poor  children,  it  jarred 
upon  my  feelings.  ^*  Where  have  you  been 
loitering.  SirV  I  asked,  in  a  sterner  yoice 
than  he  had  probably  ever  heard  from  me  he- 
fore. 

"Where  have  I  beeni"  replied  he;  "giv- 
ing little  Harry  the  Kround-ashes,  to  be  sure : 
I  felt  just  as  if  I  had  stolen  them.  And  now, 
I  do  believe,"  continued  he,  with  a  prodigious 
burst  of  whistling,  which  seemed  to  me  as 
m<^lodiou8  as  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  "  I 
do  believe,*'  quoth  Dick,  "  that  I  am  happier 
than  they  are.  I  would  not  have  kept  those 
ground-ashes,  no,  not  for  fifty  pounds !" 


^ 
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Thrsb  are  good  days  for  great  heroes ;  so 
far  at  least  as  regards  the  general  spread  and 
universal  diflTusion  of  celebrity.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  fame,  indeed,  that  grand  bill  upon  pos- 
terity which  is  to  be  found  written  in  the  page 
of  history,  and  the  changes  of  empires,  Alex- 
ander may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  nearly  on  a 
par  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  but  in  point 
of  local  and  temporary  tributes  to  reputation, 
the  great  ancient,  king  though  he  were,  must 
have  been  far  behind  the  great  modern.  Even 
that  comparatively  recent  warrior,  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  made  but  a  alight  approach 
to  the  popular  honours  paid  to  the  conqueror 
of  Napoleon.  A  few  alehouse  signs  and  the 
ballad  of  "  Marlbrook  s*en  vaU  en  guerre," 
(for  we  are  not  talking  now  of  the  titles,  and 
pensions,  and  palaces,  granted  to  him  by  the 
Sover^'ign  and  the  Parliament,)  seem  to  have 
been  the  chief  if  not  the  only  popular  demon- 
strations vouchsafed  by  friends  and  enemies 
to  the  hero  of  Blenheim. 

The  name  of  Wellington,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  necessarily  in  every  man's  mouth  at  every 
hour  of  every  day.  He  is  the  universal  god- 
father of  every  novelty,  whether  in  art,  in  lit^ 
erature,  or  in  science.  Streets,  bridges,  places, 
crescents,  terraces,  and  rail-ways,  on  the  land; 
steam-boats  on  the  water ;  balloons  in  the  air, 
are  all  distinguished  by  that  honoured  appel- 
lation. We  live  in  Wellington  squares,  we 
travel  in  Wellington  coaches,  we  dine  in  Wel- 
Uiigion  hotels,  we  are  educated  in  Wellington 
estubltshments,  and  are  clothed  from  top  to 
toe  (that  is  to  say  the  male  half  of  the  nation) 
in  Wf  llington  boots,  Wellington  cloaks,  Wel- 
lington hats,  each  of  which  shall  have  been 
severally  purchased  at  a  warehouse  bearing 
the  same  distinguished  title. 

Since  every  market  town  and  almost  every 
village  in  the  kingdom,  could  boast  a  Wel- 
lington house,  or  a  Waterloo  house,  emulous 
to  catch  some  gilded  ray  from  the  blaze  of 


their  great  namesake's  glory,  it  would  have 
been  strange  indeed  if  the  linen-drapers  and 
haberdashers  of  oor  good  town  of  Bel  ford 
Regis  had  been  so  much  in  the  rear  of  fashion 
as  to  neglect  this  easy  method  of  puffing  off 
their  wares.  On  the  contrary,  so  much  did 
our  shopkeepers  rely  upon  the  influence  of  an 
illustrious  appellation,  that  they  seemed  to 
despair  of  success  unless  sheltered  by  the 
laurels  of  the  ^reat  commander,  and  would 
press  his  name  into  the  service,  even  after  its 
accustomed  and  legitimate  forms  of  use  seem- 
ed exhausted.  Accordingly  we  had  not  only 
a  Wellington  house  and  a  Waterloo  house, 
but  a  new  Waterloo  establishment,  and  a  gen- 
uine and  original  Duke  of  Wellington  ware- 
house. 

The  new  Waterloo  establishment,  a  flashy, 
dashy  shop  in  the  market-place,  occupying  a 
considerable  extent  of  frontage,  ana  **  con- 
ducted (as  the  advertisements  have  it)  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Hanson,  late  of  London,"  put  forth  by 
far  the  boldest  pretensions  of  any  magazine  of 
finery  and  frippery  in  the  town ;  and  it  is  with 
that  magnificent  tiort^  and  with  that  only,  that 
I  intend  to  deal  in  the  present  story. 

If  the  celebrated  Mr.  Puff,  he  of  the  Critic, 
who,  although  Sheridan  probably  borrowed 
the  idea  of  that  most  amusing  personage  from 
the  auctioneers  and  picture-dealers  of  Foote's 
admirable  farces,  first  reduced  to  system  the 
art  of  profitable  lying,  setting  forth  methodio 
ally  (scienufically  it  would  be  called  in  these 
days^  the  different  genera  and  species  of  that 
flourishing  craft— if  Mr.  Puff  himself  were 
to  revisit  this  mortal  stage,  he  would  lift  up 
his  hands  and  eyes  in  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  art  from  whence  he  took,  or  to 
which  he  gave,  a  name  (for  the  fact  is  doubt- 
ful) the  renowned  art  of  Puffing ! 

Talk  of  the  progress  of  society,  indeed !  of 
the  march  of  intellect,  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  of  infant  schools  and  adult  col- 
leges, of  gas-lights  and  rail-roads,  of  steam- 
boats and  steam-coaches,  of  literature  for  no- 
thing, and  science  for  less !  What  are  they  and 
fifty  other  such  knick-knacks  compared  with 
the  vast  strides  made  by  this  improving  age 
in  the  grand  art  of  puflSng  t  Nay,  are  they 
not  for  the  most  part  mere  implements  and 
accessories  of  that  mighty  engine  of  trade? 
What  is  half  the  march  of  intellect,  but  puff- 
ery 1  Why  do  little  children  learn  their  letters 
at  school,  but  that  they  may  come  hereafter  to 
read  puffs  at  college  1  W  hy  but  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  puffs  do  honorary  lecturers  hold 
ibnh  upon  science,  and  gratuitous  editors  cir- 
culate literature?  Are  not  gas-lights  chiefly 
used  lor  their  illumination,  and  steam-boats 
for  their  speed  ?  And  shall  not  history,  which 
has  given  to  one  era  the  name  of  the  a^e  of 
gold,  and  has  entitled  another  the  age  of  silver, 
call  this  present  nineteenth  century  the  age  of 
puffs? 
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Take  up  the  first  tbingr  npon  your  table,  the 
newspaper  for  instance,  or  the  magazine,  the 
decorated  drawing-box,  the  Brahma  pen,  and 
twenty  to  one  bui  a  puff  more  or  leas  direct 
shall  lurk  in  the  patent  of  the  one,  while  a 
whole  congeries  of  puffs  shall  swarm  in  bare 
and  undisguised  effrontery  between  the  pages 
of  the  other. 

Walk  into  the  streets; — and  what  meet  you 
there  !  Puffs !  puffs !  puffs !  From  the  dead 
walls,  chalked  over  with  recommendations  to 
purchase  Mr.  Such-an-one*8  blacking,  to  the 
walking  placard  insinuating  the  excellences 
of  Mr.  What-d'ye-call-him's  Cream  Gin*  — 
from  the  bright  resplendent  brass-knob,  gar- 
nished with  the  significant  words  **  Office 
Bell,"  beside  the  door  of  an  obscure  surveyor, 
to  the  spruce  carriage  of  a  newly-arrived  phy- 
sician driving  empty  up  and  down  the  street, 
everything  whether  moveable  or  stationary  is 
a  puff. 

But  shops  form,  of  course,  the  chief  locality 
of  the  craft  of  puffing.  The  getting  off  of 
goods  is  its  grand  aim  and  object.  And  of  all 
shops  those  which  are  devoted  to  the  thousand 
and  one  articles  of  female  decoration,  the  few 
things  which  women  do,  and  the  many  which 
they  do  not  want,  stand  pre-eminent  in  this 
great  art  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Not  to  enter  upon  the  grand  manceuvres  of 
the  London  establishments,  the  doors  for  car- 
riages to  set  down  and  the  doors  for  carriages 
to  take  up,  indicating  an  affluence  of  custom- 
ers, a  degree  of  crowd  and  inconvenience 
equal  to  the  King^s  Theatre  on  a  Saturday 
night,  or  the  queen's  drawing-room  on  a  birth- 
day, and  attracting  the  whole  female  world  by 
that  which  in  a  fashionable  cause  the  whole 
female  world  loves  so  dearly,  confusion,  pres- 
sure, heat  and  noise  ;^to  say  nothing  of  those 
bold  schemes  which  require  the  multitudes  of 
the  metropolis  to  afford  them  the  slightest 
chance  of  success,  we  in  our  good  borough  of 
Bel  ford  Regis,  simple  as  it  stands,  had,  as  I 
have  said,  as  pretty  a  show  of  speculating 
haberdashers  as  any  country  town  of  its  inch- 
es could  well  desire;  the  most  eminent  of 
whom  was  beyond  all  question  or  competition, 
the  proprietor  of  the  New  Waterloo  Establish- 
ment, Mr.  Joseph  Hanson,  late  of  London. 

His  shop  displayed,  as  I  have  already  in- 
timated, one  of  the  largest  and  showiest  uont- 
ages  in  the  market-place,  and  had  been  distin- 

*  He  WM  a  genim  in  hii  line  (T  had  almoet  written 
an  evil  geniut)  who  invented  that  rare  epithet,  that 
singular  combinaiioa  of  the  iweeteet  and  purest  of  all 
luxunes,  the  most  healthful  and  innocent  of  dainties, 
redolent  of  aieociation  to  rural  and  poetical,  with  the 
vileet  abominatiom  of  great  citiee,  the  impure  and 
dieginting  source  of  mieery  and  crime.  Cream  Gin ! 
The  union  of  aach  wonti  is  really  a  desecration  of 
one  of  nature's  most  genial  gifls,as  well  as  a  buriesque 
on  the  charming  old  pastoral  poets;  a  flagrant  ofleuce 
against  morals,  and  against  that  which  in  its  highest 
sense  may  almoet  be  ooostdered  a  branch  of  morality 
—taste. 


guished  by  a  greater  namber  of  oeeopants  and 
a  more  rapid  succession  of  failures  in  the  same 
line  than  any  other  in  the  town. 

The  last  tenant,  save  one,  of  thatoel^nted 
warehouse*^ the  penultimate  bankrupt — had 
followed  the  beaten  road  of  puffing,  and  an- 
nounced his  goods  as  the  cheapest  erer  maou- 
factured.  According  to  himself,  his  handbills, 
and  his  advertisements,  everything  eootained 
in  that  shop  was  so  ver?  much  mider  prime 
cost,  that  the  more  he  sold  the  sooner  he  mast 
be  mined.  To  hear  htm,  you  would  expect 
not  only  that  he  should  give  his  ribbone  aini 
muslins  for  nothinj?,  but  that  he  ahoold  offn 
you  a  premium  tor  consenting  to  accept  cf 
them.  Gloves,  handkerchiefs,  night-caps, 
gown-pieces,  every  article  at  the  door  and  in 
the  window  was  covered  with  tickets,  each 
nearly  as  larffe  as  itself,  tickets  thai  might  ba 
read  across  the  marketplace;  and  towm-peo- 
ple  and  country-people  came  flocking  rouad 
about,  some  to  stare  and  some  to  bay.  Tb# 
starers  were,  however,  it  is  to  be  piesumed, 
more  numerous  than  the  buyers,  for  notwish- 
standlng  his  tickets,  his  handbills,  and  hh 
advertisements,  in  less  than  six  months  tbe 
advertiser  had  failed,  and  that  stock,  never,  as 
its  luckless  owner  used  to  say,  approached 
for  cheapness,  was  sold  off  at  half  its  original  i 
price.  I 

Warned  by  his  predeoetsor^B  (ate,  the  next; 
comer  adopted  a  newer  and  a  nobler  style  of ^ 
attracting  public  attention.    He  called  bimseif 
a  steady  trader  of  the  old  school,   abjsrpd 
cheapness  as  synonymous  with  cheating,  dis- 
claimed everything  that  savoured  of  a  poC 
denounced  handbills  and  advertisements,  aad  | 
had  not  a  ticket  in  his  whole  shop.     He  cited  j 
the  high  price  of  his  artidea  as  orooh  of  tbcirj 
goodness,  and  would  have  held  himself  dis- 
graced for  ever  if  he  had  been  deteeted  in  aelK  \ 
ing  a  reasonable  piece  of  goods.    **  He  coold 
not,**  he  observed,  ^  expect  to  attract  the  nib> 
hie  by  such  a  mode  of  transacting  hnsioess; 
his  aim  was  to  secure  a  select  body  of  custooi- 
ers  amongst  the  nobility  and  gentry,  persons  \ 
who  looked  to  quality  and  dorabilitj  in  their 
purchases,  and  were  capable  of  estimating  the 
solid  advantages  of  dealing  with  a  tradesmaa 
who  despised  the  trumpery  artifices  of  the 
day.** 

So  high-minded  a  declaration,  enfoceed  too 
by  much  solemnity  of  utterance  sad  appe8^ 
ance-— the  speaker  being  a  solid,  substaatiai, 
middle-aged  man,  equipped  in  a  full  salt  of 
black,  with  a  hmd  nicely  powdered,  and  a 
pen  stuck  behind  his  ear-^-snch  a  declaiatioa 
from  80  important  a  personage  ooght  to  have 
succeeded  ;  but  somehow  or  other  it  did  noc 
His  customers,  gentle  and  simple,  weiv  mart 
select  than  numerous,  and  in  another  sis 
months  the  high-price  man  failed  jmt  as  the 
low-price  man  had  failed  before  him* 

Their  successor,  Mr.  Joseph  Hanaon,  daia^ 
ed  to  unite  in  his  own  person  tlie  sevetal 
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its  of  both  his  siiteeedents.  Cheaper  than  the 
cheapest,  better,  finer,  more  d arable,  than  the 
best,  nothinff  at  all  approaching  his  assortment 
of  linennirapenr  had,  as  he  swore,  and  his  head 
shopman,  Mr.  Thomas  Loop,  asseverated,  ever 
been  seen  before  in  the  streets  of  Belford 
Regis ;  and  the  oaths  of  the  master  and  the 
asseverations  of  the  man,  to|r^ther  with  a  very 
^nd  display  of  fashions  and  finery,  did  really 
seem,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  to  attract 
more  cnstomers  than  had  of  late  visited  those 
anfortnnate  premises. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hanson  and  Mr.  Thomas  Lonj; 
were  a  pair  admirably  suited  to  the  concern, 
and  to  one  another.  Each  possessed  pre-emi- 
nently the  varions  reqoisttes  and  aoalifications 
in  which  the  other  happened  to  be  deficient. 
Tall,  slender,  elderly,  with  a  fine  bald  head, 
a  mild  eoontenance,  a  roost  insinuatinfif  address, 
and  a  general  air  of  faded  grentility,  Mr.  Thom- 
as Lons  was  exactly  the  foreman  to  ^ive  re- 
spectability to  his  employer ;  whilst  bold,  flu- 
ent, rapid,  loud,  dashing  in  aspect  and  manner, 
with  a  great  fund  of  animal  spirits,  and  a  prodi- 
gions  stoek  of  assurance  ana  conceit,  respect- 
ability was,  to  say  the  truth,  the  precise  quali- 
fication which  Mr.  Joseph  Hanson  most 
needed. 

Then  the  good  town  of  Belford  beine  divid- 
ed, like  most  other  country  towns,  into  two 
prevailing  fifietions,  theological  and  political, 
the  worthies  whom  I  am  attempting  to  de- 
scribe prudently  endeavoured  to  catch  all 
Jarties  by  embracing  different  sides;  Mr. 
rjseph  Hanson  being  a  tory  and  hisrh-church- 
man  of  the  very  first  water,  who  showed  his 
loyalty  according  to  the  roost  approved  fashion, 
by  abusing  his  Majesty's  roinisters  as  revolu- 
tionary, thwarting  the  town-council,  getting 
tipsy  at  conservative  dinners,  and  riding  twen- 
ty miles  to  attend  an  eminent  preacher  who 
wielded  in  a  neighbouring  county  all  the  thnn- 
dprs  of  orthodoxy;  whilst  the  soft-spoken 
Mr.  Thomas  Long  was  a  Dissenter  and  a  radi- 
cal, who  proved  his  allegiance  to  the  house  of 
Brunswick  (for  both  claimed  to  be  amongst 
the  best  wishers  to  the  present  dynasty  and 
the  reigning  sovereign)  by  denouncing  the 
government  as  weak  and  aristocratic,  advoca- 
ting the  abolition  of  the  peerage,  getting  up 
an  operative  reform  club,  and  going  to  chapel 
thrpe  times  every  Sunday. 

These  measures  succeeded  so  well,  that  the 
allotted  six  months  (the  general  period  of  fail- 
ure in  that  concern)  elajised,  and  still  found 
Mr.  Joseph  Hanson  as  nourishing  as  ever  in 
manner,  and  apparently  flourishing  in  trade; 
they  stood  him,  too,  in  no  small  stead,  in  a 
matter  which  promised  to  be  still  more  condu- 
<^ive  10  his  prosperity  than  buying  and  selling 
feminine  gear, — in  the  grand  matter  (for  Jo- 
seph jocosely  professed  to  be  a  forlorn  bache- 
lor upon  the  look-out  for  a  wife)  of  a  wealthy 
marnage. 
One  of  the  most  thrifty  and  thriving  trades- 


men in  the  town  of  Belford,  was  old  John 
Parsons,  the  tinman.  His  spacious  shop, 
crowded  with  its  glittering  and  rattling  com- 
modities, pots,  pans,  kettles,  meat-covers,  in 
a  word,  the  whole  paiterie  de  cuisine^  was  situ- 
ate in  the  narrow,  inconvenient  lane  called 
Oriel  Street,  which  I  have  already  done  myself 
the  honour  of  introducing  to  the  courteous  read- 
er, standing  betwixt  a  great  chemist  on  one 
side,  his  windows  filled  with  coloured  jars, 
red,  blue,  and  green,  looking  like  painted 
glass,  or  like  the  fruit  made  of  gems  in  Alad- 
din's garden,  (I  am  as  much  taken  myself  with 
those  jars  in  a  chemist's  window  as  ever  was 
Miss  Edgeworth's  Rosamond,)  and  an  emi- 
nent china  warehouse  on  the  other;  our  tinman 
having  the  honour  to  be  next-door  neighbour 
to  no  less  a  lady  than  Mrs.  Philadelphia  Tyler. 
Many  a  thriving  tradesman  might  be  found  in 
Oriel  Street,  and  many  a  blooming  damsel 
amongst  the  tradesmen's  daughters ;  but  if 
the  town  gossip  might  be  believed,  the  richest 
of  all  the  rich  shopkeepers  was  old  John  Par- 
sons, and  the  prettiest  girl  (even  without  refer- 
ence to  her  father's  money-bags)  was  his  fair 
daughter  Harriet. 

John  Parsons  was  one  of  those  loud,  violent, 
blustering,  boisterous  personages  who  always 
pot  me  in  mind  of  the  description  so  often  ap- 
pended to  characters  of  that  sort  in  the  dra- 
matis personie  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
plays,  where  one  constantly  meets  with  Ernul- 
pho  or  Bertoldo,  or  some  such  Italianised  ap- 
pellation, **an  old  angry  gentleman.'^  The 
^  old  angry  gentleman"  of  the  fine  old  drama- 
tists generally  keeps  the  promise  of  the  play- 
bills. He  storms  and  rails  during  the  whole 
five  acts,  -scolding  those  the  most  whom  he 
loves  the  best,  making  all  around  him  uncom- 
fortable, and  yet  meaning  fully  to  do  right,  and 
firmly  convinced  that  he  is  himself  the  injured 
party :  and  after  qnarrelling  with  cause  or 
without  to  the  end  of  the  comedy,  makes 
friends  all  round  at  the  conclusion ; — a  sort  of 
person  whose  good  intentions  everybody  ap- 
preciates, but  from  whose  violence  everybody 
that  can  is  sure  to  get  away. 

Now  such  men  are  just  as  common  in  the 
real  work-a-day  world  as  in  the  old  drama ;  and 
precisely  such  a  man  was  John  Parsons. 

His  daughter  was  exactly  the  sort  of  crea- 
ture that  such  training  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce; gentle,  timid,  shrinking,  fond  of  her 
father,  who  indeed  doted  upon  her,  and 
would  have  sacrificed  his  whole  substance, 
bis  right  arm,  his  life,  anything  except  his  will 
or  his  humour,  to  give  her  a  moment's  plea- 
sure; gratefully  fond  of  her  father,  but  yet 
more  afraid  than  fond. 

The  youngest  and  only  surviving  child  of  a 
large  family,  and  brought  up  without  a 
mother's  care,  since  Mrs.  Parsons  had  died  in 
her  infancy,  there  was  a  delicacy  and  fragility, 
a  slenderness  of  form  and  transparency  of  com- 
plexion, which,  added  to  her  gentleness  and 
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modesty,  ffave  an  anexpeeted  elegance  to  the 
tinman's  daughter.  A  soft  appealing  voice, 
dove-like  eyes,  a  smile  rather  sweet  than  gay, 
a  constant  desire  to  please,  and  a  total  uncon- 
sciousness of  her  own  attractions,  were 
amongst  her  chief  characteristics.  Some  per- 
sons hold  the  theory  that  dissimilarity  answers 
best  in  matrimony,  and  such  persons  would 
have  found  a  most  satisfactory  contrast  of  ap- 
pearance, mind,  and  manner,  between  the  fair 
Harriet  and  her  dashing  suitor. 

Besides  this  one  great  and  distinguishing 
quality  of  assurance  and  vulgar  pretension, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  describe  by  any  word 
short  of  impudence,  Mr.  Joseph  Hanson  was  by 
no  means  calculated  to  please  the  eye  of  a  dam- 
sel of  seventeen,  an  age  at  which  a  man  who 
owned  to  five-and-thirty,  and  who  looked  and 
most  probably  was  at  least  ten  years  farther  ad- 
vanced on  the  journey  of  life,  would  not  fail  tobf 
set  down  as  a  confirmed  old  bachelor.  He  had, 
too,  a  larffe  mouth,  liill  of  irregular  teeth,  a  head 
of  hair  which  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  a  wig, 
and  a  suspicion  of  a  squint  (for  it  did  not  quite 
amount  to  that  odious  deformity),  which  add- 
ed a  most  sinister  expression  to  his  counte- 
nance. Harriet  Parsons  could  not  abide  him ; 
and  I  verily  believe  she  would  have  disliked 
him  just  as  much,  though  a  certain  Frederick 
Mallet  had  never  been  in  existence. 

How  her  father,  a  dissenter,  a  radical,  and  a 
steady  tradesman  of  the  old  school,  who  hated 
puffs  and  puffery,  and  finery  and  fashion, 
came  to  be  taken  in  by  a  man  opposed  to  him 
in  religion  and  politics,  in  action  and  in  speech, 
was  a  riddle  that  puzzled  half  the  gossips  in 
Belford.  It  happened  through  a  mutual  en- 
mity, often,  (to  tell  an  unpsuatable  truth  of 
poor  human  nature)  a  stronger  bond  of  union 
than  a  mutual  affection. 

Thus  it  fell  out. 

Amongst  the  reforms  carried  into  effect  by 
the  town-council,  whereof  John  Parsons  was 
a  leading  member,  was  the  establishment  of 
an  efficient  new  police  to  replace  the  incapable 
old  watchmen,  who  had  hitherto  been  the  sole 
guardians  of  life  and  property  iii  our  ancient 
borouffh.  As  far  as  the  principle  went,  the 
liberal  party  were  united  and  triumphant 
They  split,  as  liberals  are  apt  to  split,  upon 
the  rock  of  detail.  It  so  happened  that  a 
turnpike,  belonging  to  one  of  the  roads  lead- 
ing into  Belford,  had  been  removed,  by  order 
of  the  commissioners,  half  a  mile  farther  from 
the  town; — 'half  a  mile  indeed  beyond  the 
town  boundary;  and  although  there  were  only 
three  houses,  one  a  beer-shop,  and  the  two 
others  small  tenements  inhabited  by  labouring 
people,  between  the  site  of  the  old  turnpike  at 
the  end  of  Princess  Street,  and  that  of  the  new, 
at  the  King's  Head  Pond,  our  friend  the  tin- 
man, who  was  nothing  if  not  crotchety,  in- 
sisted with  so  much  ^  pertinacity  upon  the 
perambulation  of  the  blue-coated  officials  ap- 
pointed for  that  beat,  being  extended  along 


the  highway  for  the  distanea  aforesaid,  tbit, 
the  whole  conncil  were  set  together  byUe; 
ears,  and  the  measure  had  very  nearly  gonebji 
the  board  in  consequence.    The  immioenc«<>f 
the  peril  saved  them.    The  daoser  of  ntri-i 
stating  the  ancient  Do^berrys  of  the  watch,  < 
and  still  worse,  of  giving  a  triumph  to  tb« 
tories,  brought  the  reformers  to  their  seM««—! 
all  except  the  man  of  tin,  who,  becoming  only 
the  more  confirmed  in  his  own  opinioa  as  «lt} 
after  ally  fell  off  from  him,  persisted  in  divi<i> 
ing  the  council  six  different  times,  and  btdth« 
gratification  of  finding  himself  on  each  of  t^e 
three  last  divisions,  in  a  minority  of  oo«. 
He  was  about  to  bring  forward  the  qaMiinfl 
upon  a  seventh  occasion,  when  a  hint  as  toibe 
propriety  in  such  case  of  moving  a  vote  cf 
censure  against  him  for  wasting  the  time  of 
the  board,  caused   him   to  secede  from  tiie 
council  in  a  fury,  and   to  quarrel  with  tk 
whole  municipal  body,  from  the  mayor  don &• 
ward. 

Now  the  mayor,  a  respectable  and  iDt^lli- 
gent  attorney,  heretofore  John  Parsons^s  mott 
intimate  friend,  happened  to  have  been  bn>u;M 
publicly  and  privately  inta  collision  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Hanson,  who,  delighted  to  find  ap  <w> 
casion  on  which  he  might  at  once  indulge  iii* 
aversion  to  the  civic  dignitary,  and  proro^ti 
the  interest  of  his  love-suit,  was  not  coni^&t 
with  denouncing  the  corporation  demvtvM, 
but  wrote  three  grandiloquent  letters  to  \i>^ 
Belford  Courant,  in  which  he  deroon«tniA^ 
that  the  welfare  of  the  borough,  and  the  s»ie'} 
of  the  constitution,  depended  upon  the  p<'lW 
parading  regularly,  by  day  and  by  m^^it. 
along  the  high  road  to  the  King^s  Head  ?obi. 
and  that  none  but  a  pettifogging  chief  m»s>y 
trate,  and  an  incapable  town-council,  corrvp 
tools  of  a  corrupt  administration,  could  faa^t 
had  the  gratuitous  audacity  to  cause  the  paiit<' 
man  to  turn  at  the  top  of  Princess  ^^f»^ 
thereby  leaving  the  persons  and  propertj  al 
his  majesty's  liege  subjects  unprotected  at>^ 
uncared  for.  He  enlarged  upon  the  f<u't'f 
the  tenements  in  question  being  oceupitd  ^ 
agricultural  lahourMrs,  a  class  over  vhouias 
he  obaerved,  the  demagogues  now  in  powrr 
delighted  to  tyrannize;  and  concluded  i>M 
flourishing  appeal  to  the  conservatives  of  tl»«, 
borough,  the  county,  and  the  empire  at  laf)^< 
by  a  threat  of  getting  up  a  petition  sKaiaMilit 
council,  and  hringins;  the  whole  affair  bcfc»n 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Although  this  precious  epistle  was  s\?^^ 
Amicus  Patriae,  the  writer  was  far  too  pr^i^ 
of  his  production  to  entrench  himself  bfbi&^ 
the  inglorious  shield  of  a  fictitious  tignaturc 
and  as  the  mayor,  professionally  indigoioi  ^ 
the  epithet  pettifogging,  threatened  both  i^ 
editor  of  the  Belford  Courant  and  Mr.  Jo»^> 
Hanson  with  an  action  for  HbeU  it  fotlovt^«*^ 
matter  of  course,  that  John  'Panona  not  on)! 
thought  the  haberdasher  the  most  able  »*^ 
honest  man  in  the  borough*  but  tegstded  tui 
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as  the  ohampion,  if  not  the  martyr,  of  his 
raasa,  and  one  who  deserved  everything^  that 
he  had  to  bestow,  even  to  the  hand  and  portion 
of  the  prfitty  Harriet. 

Affairs  were  in  this  posture,  when  one  fine 
morning  the  chief  magietrate  of  fielford  en- 
tered the  tinman's  shop. 

"  Mr.  Parsons,'*  said  the  worthy  dignitary, 
in  a  very  conciliatory  tone,  **  you  may  be  as 
ao^  with  me  as  you  like,  but  I  find  from  our 
^ood  tricar  that  the  fellow  Hanson  has  applied 
to  him  for  a  license,  and  I  cannot  let  you  throw 
away  my  little  friend  Harriet  without  giving 
you  warning,  that  a  long  and  bitter  repentance 
n^ill  follow  such  a  union.  There  are  emergen- 
siea  in  which  it  becomes  a  doty  to  throw  aside 
professional  niceties,  and  to  sacrifice  etiquette 
'0  the  interests  of  an  old  friendship;  and  I 
ell  yoo,  as  a  prudent  man,  that  I  know  of  my 
)wn  knowledge  that  this  intended  son-in-law 
>f  yonrs  will  be  arrested  before  the  wedding- 


**  I  MI  bail  him,"  said  John  Parsons,  stoutly. 

I*  He  is  not  worth  a  farthing,*'  quoth  the 
ihief  macfistrate. 

*'  I  shall  give  him  ten  thousand  pounds  with 
ny  daughter,'*  answered  the  man  of  pots  and 
settles. 

*^  I  doubt  if  ten  thousand  pounds  will  pay 
lis  jnst  debts,"  rejoined  the  mayor. 

'^Then  I'll  give  him  twenty,"  responded 
be  tinman. 

**  He  has  failed  in  five  different  places  with* 
n  the  last  &ve  years,"  persisted  the  pertina- 
iou8  adviser;  "  has  run  away  from  his  credit- 
rs,  Heaven  knows  how  oAen;  has  taken  the 
enefit  of  the  Act  time  after  time!  You 
'Ould  not  give  your  own  sweet  Harriet,  the 
est  and  prettiest  girl  in  the  county,  to  an  ad- 
en  ttirer,  the  history  of  whose  life  is  to  be 
)«nd  in  the  Gazette  and  the  Insolvent  Court, 
nd  who  is  a  high  churchman  and  a  tory  to 
Oct.  Surely  you  would  not  fling  away  your 
aughter  and  your  honest  earnings  upon  a  man 
f  notorious  bad  character,  with  whom  you 
!ive  not  an  opinion  or  a  prejudice  in  common  1 
ust  think  what  the  other  party  will  say !" 

*'  1  Ml  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Mallet  or  Mr. 
I  ay  or,  if  you  prefer  the  sound  of  your  new 
isrnity,"  broke  out  John  Parsons,  in  a  fury, 
1  shall  do  what  I  like  with  my  money  and 
ly  daughter,  without  consulting  you,  or  car- 
ig  what  anybody  may  chance  to  say,  whether 
hig  or  tory.  For  my  part,  I  think  there's 
ule  to  choose  between  them.  One  side 's  as 
id  as  the  other.  Tyrants  in  office  and  pa- 
ints out.  If  Hanson  is  a  conservative  and  a 
lurrlunnn,  his  foreman  is  a  radical  and  a  dis- 
iit^r;  and  they  neither  of  them  pretend  to 
ctate  to  their  betters,  which  is  more  than  I 
in  say  of  some  who  call  themselves  reform- 
9.  OfM!e  far  all,  I  tell  you  that  he  shall 
arry  my  Harriet,  and  that  your  nephew 
la'o't :  so  now  you  may  arrest  him  as  soon 
^  you  like.     I'm  not  to  be  managed  here. 


however  yon  and  your  tools  may  carry  matters 
at  the  Town  Hall.  An  Englishman's  house 
is  his  castle." 

"  Well,'*  said  Mr.  Mallet,  "  I  am  going. 
God  knows  I  came  out  of  old  friendship  to- 
wards yourself,  and  sincere  aflfection  for  the 
dear  girl  your  daughter.  As  to  my  nephew, 
besides  that  I  firmly  believe  the  young  people 
like  each  other,  I  know  him  to  be  as  steady  a 
lad  as  ever  drew  a  conveyance;  and  with 
what  his  father  has  left  him,  and  what  I  can 
give  him,  to  say  nothing  of  his  professional 
prospects,  he  would  be  a  fit  match  for  Harriet 
as  far  as  money  goes.  But  if  you  are  deter- 
mined— " 

*'  I  am  determined,*'  roared  John  Parsons. 
**  Before  next  week  is  oat,  Joseph  Hanson 
shall  be  my  son-in-law.  And  now,  sir,  I  ad- 
vise you  to  go  and  drill  your  police.**  And 
the  tinman  retired  from  behind  the  counter  into 
the  interior  of  his  dwelling,  (for  this  colloquy 
had  taken  place  in  the  shop,)  banging  the  door 
behind  him  with  a  violence  that  really  shook 
the  house. 

"Poor  pretty  Harriet!"  thought  the  com- 
passionate chief  magistrate,  "  and  poor  Frede- 
rick too !  The  end  of  next  week !  This  is 
only  Monday;  something  may  turn  op  in  that 
time;  we  must  make  inquiries ;  I  had  feared 
that  it  would  have  been  earlier.  My  old* 
techy  friend  here  is  just  the  man  to  have 
arranged  the  marriage  one  day,  and  had  the 
ceremony  performed  the  next.  We  must  look 
about  us.*'  And  full  of  such  cogitations,  the 
mayor  returned  to  his  habitation. 

On  the  Thursday  week  after  this  conversa- 
tion a  coach  drew  up,  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  at  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen's 
churchyard,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hanson,  in  all 
the  gloss  of  bridal  finery,  newly  clad  from 
top  to  toe,  smiling  and  smirking  at  every  in- 
stant, jumped  down,  followed  by  John  Par- 
sons, and  prepared  to  hand  out  his  reluctant 
bride  elect,  when  Mr.  Mallet,  with  a  showy- 
looking  middle-aged  woman  (a  sort  of  femi- 
nine of  Joseph  himself)  hanging  upon  his 
arm,  accosted  our  friend  the  tinman. 

**  Stop !"  cried  the  mayor. 

"  What  fori"  inquired  John  Parsons.  "If 
it 's  a  debt,  I  've  already  told  you  that  I  '11  be 
his  bail." 

"  It  is  a  debt,"  responded  the  chief  magis- 
trate; "and  one  that  luckily  he  must  pay, 
and  not  you.  Three  years  ago  he  married 
this  lady  at  Liverpool.  We  have  the  certifi- 
cate and  all  the  docnraents." 

"Yes,  sir,"  added  the  injured  fair  one; 
"and  I  find  that  he  has  another  wife  in  Dub- 
lin, and  a  third  at  Manchester.  I  have  heard, 
too,  that  he  ran  away  with  a  young  lady  to 
Scotland ;  but  that  don't  count,  as  he  was 
under  age." 

"  Four  wives!"  ejaculated  John  Parsons,  in 
a  transport  of  astonishment  and  indignation. 
"Why  the  man  is  an  absolute  great  Turk! 
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Bat  the  thing  *8  impossible.  Come  and  an- 
awer  for  yourself,  Joseph  Hanson.*' 

And  the  tinman  tamed  to  look  for  his  in- 
tended son-in-law ;  but  frightened  at  the  sight 
of  the  fair  claimant  of  his  hand  and  person, 
the  bridegroom  had  absconded,  and  John  Par- 
sons and  the  mayor  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
rejoin  the  pretty  Harriet,  smiling  through  her 
tears  as  she  sate  with  her  bridemaiden  in  the 
coach  at  the  charchyard-gate. 

*'  Well ;  it's  a  groat  escape!  and  we're  for 
ever  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Mayor.  Don't  cry 
any  more,  Harriet.  If  Frederick  was  but 
here,  why,  in  spite  of  the  policeman^— but 
a  week  hence  will  do  as  well ;  and  I  am  be- 
prinning  to  be  of  Harriet's  mind,  that  even  if 
he  had  not  had  three  or  four  wives,  we  should 
be  well  off  to  be  fairly  rid  of  Mr.  Joseph  Han- 
son, the  puffing  haberdasher." 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  VILLAGE. 

Thrce  years  ago,  Hannah  Col  son  was,  be- 
yond all  man  net  of  dispute,  the  prettiest  girl 
in  Aberleigh.  It  was  a  rare  union  of  face, 
form,  complexion,  and  expression.  Of  that 
just  height,  which,  although  certainly  tall, 
would  yet  hardly  be  called  so,  her  figure 
united  to  its  youthful  roundness,  and  still 
more  youthful  lightness,  an  airy  flexibility,  a 
bounding  grace,  and,  when  in  repose,  a  gentle 
dignity,  which  alternately  reminded  one  of  a 
fawn  bounding  through  the  forest,  or  a  swan 
at  rest  upon  the  lake.  A  sculptor  would  have 
modelled  her  for  the  youngest  of  the  Graces ; 
whilst  a  painter,  caught  by  the  bright  colour- 
ing of  that  fair  blooming  face,  the  white  fore- 
head so  vividly  contrasted  by  the  masses  of 
dark  curls,  the  jet-black  eyebrows,  and  long 
rich  eyelashes  which  shaded  her  finely-cut 
grey  eye,  and  the  pearly  teeth  disclosed  by 
the  scarlet  lips,  whose  every  movement  was 
an  unconscious  smile,  would  doubtless  have 
selected  her  for  the  very  goddess  of  youth. 
Beyond  all  question,  Hannah  Colson,  at 
eighteen,  was  the  beanty  of  Aberleigh,  and, 
unfortunately,  no  inhabitant  of  that  populous 
village  was  more  thoroughly  aware  that  she 
was  so  than  the  fair  damsel  herself. 

Her  late  father,  good  Master  Colson,  had 
been  all  his  life  a  respectable  and  flourishing 
master  bricklayer  in  the  place.  Many  a  man 
with  less  pretensions  to  the  title  would  call 
himself  a  builder  now-a-days,  or,  "by'rlady," 
an  architect,  and  put  forth  a  flaming  card, 
vaunting  his  accomplishments  in  the  mason's 
craft,  his  skill  in  plans  and  elevations,  and  his 
unparalleled  dispatch  and  cheapness  in  carry- 
ing his  designs  into  execution.  But  John 
Colson  was  no  new-fangled  personage.  A 
plain  honest  tradesman  was  our  bricklayer, 
and  thoroughly  of  the  old  school ;  one  who 


did  his  doty  to  his  employers  whh  ponctaal 
industry,  who  was  never  above  his  calling,  a 
good  son,  a  good  brother,  a  good  hnabaDd,  and 
an  excellent  father,  who  trained  up  a  large 
family  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and  never 
entered  a  public-house  in  his  life. 

The  loss  of  this  invaluable  parent*  aboot 
three  ye^n  before,  had  been  tne  only  grief 
that  Hannah  Colson  had  known.     But  as  ber 
father,  although  loving  her  with  the  mtstore 
of  pride  and  fondness,  which  her  TPmarkabl« 
beauty,  her  delightful  gaiety,  and  the  accideni 
of  her  being  by  many  years  the  youngevt  (4 
his  children,  rendered  natural,  if  not  excess 
ble,  had  yet  been  the  only  one  about  her.  who 
had  discernment  to  perceive,  and  authority  to 
check  her  little  ebullitions  of  vanity  and  aelf- 
will,  she  felt,  as  soon  as  tho  first  natnral  tean 
were  wiped  away,  that  a  restraint  had  been 
removed,  and,  scarcely  knowing  why,  waa  too 
soon  consoled  for  the  greatest  misfortoiie  that 
could  possibly  have  befallen  one  ao  danger^ 
ously  gifted.    Her  mother  was  a  kiad,  good, 
gentle   woman,  who    having    by    neci-ssttT 
worked  hard  in  the  early  part  of  her  tile,  eiifl 
continued  the  practice,  partly  from  inclins- 
tion,  partly  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  partly 
from  mere  habit ;  and  amongst  her  many  ex- 
cellent qualities  had  the  Attie  Dinmont  pny 
pensity  of  giving  all  her  children  their  ows 
way,*  especially  this  the  blooming  cadetie  d 
the  family  :  and  her  eldest  brother*  a  bachelor,  ^ 
-^who,  succeeding  to  his  father'a  bnsiDeft** 
took  his  place  as  master  of  the  boose,  retail^ 
ing  his  surviving  parent  as  its  miatresa,  sad 
his  pretty  sister  as  something  between  a  play^ 
thing  and  a  pet;  both  in  their  several  wvys 
seemed  vying  with  each  other  aa  to  which 
should  most  thoroughly  humour  and  tndul^ 
the  lovely  creature  whom  nature  had  already  [ 
done  her  best  or  her  worst  to  spoil  to  their 
hands.  ■ 

Her  other  brothers  and  sisters,  married  sad  I 
dispersed  over  the  country,  had  of  coarse  ee 
authority,  even  if  they  had  wished  to  assume 
anything  like  power  over  the  gracefnl  ted 
charming  young  woman  whom  every  ooe  bi^  - 
longing  to  her  felt  to  be  an  object  of  pride 
and  delight;  so  that  their  preeenta,  and  cv 
resses,    and    smiling    invitations,    aided   icn 
strengthening  Hannan's  impreasion,  poor  girl 
though  she  were,  that  her  little  world,  thf 
small  horizon  of  her  own  secluded  hamirt 
was  made  for  her,  and  for  her  only ;  aitd  if 
this  persuasion  had   needed   any  additionol 
confirmation,  such  confirmation  would  have, 
been  found  in  the  universal  admiration  of  tltf 
village  beaux,  and  the  envy,  almost  as  gene- 
ral, of  the  village  belles, — ^particularly  in  the 

*  **  Eh,  poor  things,  what  else  have  I  to  giw  Jhrm  r 
This  replf  of  AiUe  Dinmont,  and  iodecd  her  whols 
Bweei  character,  short  though  it  be^  hm  atwsp 
seemed  to  me  the  finest  sketch  in  the  Waverlcy  IW 
vela — finer  even*  because  so  much  tendemrt  Ibsa  the 
bold  and  honest  Jeanme  Deans. 
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latter;  tbe  cdtj  of  rival  beauties  being,  as 
everybody  knows,  of  all  flatteries  the  most 
piquant  and  seducing -—in  aword«tbe  most 
genuine  and  real. 

The  only  person  from  whom  Hannah  Col- 
son  ever  heard  that  rare  thing  called  truth, 
was  her  friend  and  schooUfellow,  Lncy  Mea- 
dows, a  young  woman  two  or  three  years 
older  than  herself  in  actual  age,  and  half  a 
lifettma  more  advanced  in  the  best  fruits  of 
mature  age,  in  clearness  of  judgment,  and 
steadiness  of  conduct. 

A  greater  contrast  of  manner  and  character 
than  that  exhibited  between  the  light-headed 
and  light-hearted  beanty,  and  her  mild  and 
quiet  companion,  could  hardly  be  imagined. 
Lucy  was  pretty  too,  Tory  pretty ;  but  it  was 
the  calm,  sedate,  composed  expression,  the 
pure  alabaster  complexion,  the  sod  dove-like 
eye,  the  genera]  harmony  and  delicacy  of  fea- 
ture and  of  form  that  we  so  often  observe  in 
a  female  Friend  t  and  her  low  gentle  voice, 
her  retiring  deportment,  and  Qaaker>like  sim- 
plicity of  dress,  were  in  perfect  accordance 
with  that  impression.  Her  clearness  of  in- 
tellect, also,  and  rectitnde  of  understanding, 
were  such  as  are  often  found  amongst  that  in- 
telligent race  of  people;  although  there  was 
ao  intuitive  perception  of  character  and  mo- 
tive, a  fineness  of  observation  under  that  de- 
mure and  modest  exterior,  that,  if  Lucy  had 
ever  in  her  life  been  ten  miles  from  her  native 
vtllaj;e,  might  have  been  called  knowledge  of 
the  world. 

How  she  came  by  this  Quality,  which  some 
women  seem  to  possess  by  instinct,  Heaven 
onlv  knows !  Her  early  gravity  of  manner, 
and  sedateness  of  mind,  might  be  more  easily 
accounted  for.  Poor  Lucy  was  an  orphan, 
and  had  from  the  age  of  fourteen  been  called 
Dpon  to  keep  house  for  her  only  brother,  a 
yooog  man  of  seven  or  eight-and-twenty,  well 
to  do  in  the  world,  who,  as  the  principal  car- 
penter of  Aberleigh,  had  had  much  intercourse 
with  the  Colsonn  in  the  way  of  business,  and 
was  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  whole 
family. 

With  one  branch  of  that  family,  James 
Meadows  would  fain  have  been  upon  terms 
nearer  and  dearer  than  those  of  friendship. 
Kven  before  John  Colson^s  death,  his  love  for 
Hannah,  although  not  openly  avowed,  had 
been  the  object  of  remark  to  the  whole  vil- 
lage ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  fond  and  anx- 
ious father  found  his  last  moments  soothed  by 
the  hope  that  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
his  favourite  child  were  secured  by  the  at- 
taohmeot  of  one  so  excellent  in  character  and 
respectable  in  situation. 

James  Meadows  was  indeed  a  man  to  whom 
any  father  woold  have  confided  his  dearest 
and  loveliest  daughter  with  untroubled  con- 
fidence. He  joined  to  the  calm  good  sense 
and  quiet  observattoo  that  distinguished  bis 
sister,  an  inventivo  and  coDstraotive  power, 


which,  turned  as  it  wss  to  the  purposes  of  his 
own  trade,  rendered  him  a  most  ingenious  and 
dexterous  mechanic ;  and  which  only  needed 
the  spur  of  emulation,  or  the  still  more  active 
stimulus  of  personal  ambition,  to  procure  for 
him  high  distinction  in  anj  line  to  which  his 
extraordinary  faculty  of  mvention  and  com- 
bination might  be  applied. 

Ambition,  however,  he  had  none.  He  was 
happily  quite  free  from  that  tormenting  task- 
master, who,  next  perhaps  to  praise,  makes 
the  severest  demand  on  human  faculty  and 
human  labour.  To  maintain  in  the  spot  where 
he  was  born,  the  character  for  honesty,  inde- 
pendence, and  industry,  that  his  father  had 
borne  before  him ;  to  support  in  credit  and 
comfort  the  sister  whom  he  loved  so  well,  and 
one  whom  he  loved  still  better,  formed  the 
safe  and  humble  boundary  of  his  wishes.  But 
with  the  contrariety  with  which  fortune  so 
oAen  seems  to  pursue  those  who  do  not  follow 
her,  his  success  far  outstripped  his  moderate 
desires.  The  neighbouring  gentlemen  soon 
discovered  his  talent.  Employment  poured 
in  upon  him.  His  taste  proved  to  be  equal  to 
his  skill;  and  from  the  ornamental  out-door 
work — the  Swiss  cottages,  and  fancy  dairies, 
the  treillage  and  the  rustic  seats  belonging  to 
a  great  country  place,— > to  the  most  delicate 
mouldings  of  the  boudoir  and  the  saloon,  no- 
thing went  well  that  wanted  the  guiding  eye 
and  finishing  hand  of  James  Meadows.  The 
best  workmen  were  proud  to  be  employed  by 
him;  the  most  respectable  yeomen  offered 
their  sons  as  his  apprentices;  and  without 
any  such  design  on  tiis  part,  our  village  car- 
penter was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  one  of  the 
wealthiest  tradesmen  in  the  county. 

His  personal  character  and  peculiarly  mo- 
dest and  respectful  manners,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  his  popularity  with  his  superiors.  He 
was  a  fair,  slender  young  man,  with  a  pale 
complexion,  a  composed,  but  expressive,  coun- 
tenance, a  thoughtful,  deep-set,  grey  eye,  and 
a  remarkably  fine  bead,  with  a  profusion  of 
curling  brown  hair,  which  gave  a  aistingoished 
air  to  his  whole  appearance ;  so  that  he  was 
constantly  taken  by  strangers  for  a  gentleman ; 
and  the  gentle  propriety  with  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  correct  the  mistake,  was  such 
as  seldom  failed  to  heighten  the  estimation  of 
the  individual,  whilst  it  set  them  right  as  to 
his  station.  Hannah  Colson,  with  all  her 
youthful  charms,  might  think  herself  a  lucky 
damsel  in  securing  the  affections  of  such  a 
lover  as  this ;  and  that  she  did  actually  think 
so  was  the  persuasion  of  those  who  knew 
her  best— of  her  mother,  of  her  brother  Wil- 
liam, and  of  Lncy  Meadows;  although  the 
coy,  fantastic  beauty,  shy  as  a  ring-dove,  wild 
as  a  fawn  of  the  forest,  was  so  far  from  con- 
fess! njg  any  return  of  affection,  that,  whilst 
suffenng  his  attentions,  and  accepting  his  es- 
cort to  uie  rural  gaieties  which  beseetned  her 
age,  she  would  now  profess,  even  while  hang- 
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ing^  on  his  arm,  her  intention  of  never  marry- 
ing, and  now  coquet  before  his  eyes  with  some 
passing  admirer  whom  she  had  never  seen 
before.  She  took  good  care,  however,  not  to 
go  too  far  in  her  coquetry,  or  to  flirt  twice 
with  the  same  person ;  and  so  contrived  to 
temper  her  resolutions  against  matrimony 
with  **  nods  and  hecks  and  wreathed  smiles,'* 
that,  modest  as  he  was  by  nature,  and  that 
natural  modesty  enhanced  by  the  diffidence 
which  belongs  to  a  deep  and  ardent  passion, 
James  Meadows  himself  saw  no  real  cause 
for  fear  in  the  pretty  petulance  of  his  fair 
mistress,  in  a  love  of  power  so  full  of  playful 
grace,  that  it  seemed  rather  a  charm  than  a 
fault,  and  in  a  blushing  reluctance  to  change 
her  maiden  state,  and  lose  her  maiden  freedom, 
which  had,  in  his  eyes,  all  the  attractions  of 
youthful  shamefaced ness.  That  she  would 
eventually  be  his  own  dear  wife,  James  enter- 
tained no  manner  of  doubt;  and,  pleased  with 
all  that  pleased  her,  was  not  unwilling  to 
prolong  the  happy  days  of  courtship. 

In  this  humour  Lacy  had  left  him,  when, 
towards  the  end  of  May,  she  had  gone  for  the 
first  time  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  some  re- 
lations in  London.  Her  cousins  were  kind 
and  wealthy ;  and,  much  pleased  with  the 
modest  intelligence  of  their  young  kinswoman, 
they  exerted  themselves  to  render  their  house 
agreeable  to  her,  and  to  show  her  the  innu- 
merable sights  of  the  Queen  of  Cities.  So 
that  her  stay,  being  urged  by  James,  who, 
thoroughly  unselfish,  rejoiced  to  find  his  sister 
so  well  amused,  was  prolonged  to  the  end  of 
July,  when,  alarmed  at  the  total  cessation  of 
letters  from  Hannah,  and  at  the  constrained 
and  dispirited  tone  which  she  discovered,  or 
fancied  that  she  discovered,  in  her  brother*s, 
Lucy  resolved  to  hasten  home. 

He  received  her  with  his  usual  gentle  kind- 
ness and  his  sweet  and  thoughtful  smile; 
assured  her  that  he  was  well ;  exerted  him- 
self more  than  usual  to  talk,  and  waived  away 
her  anxious  questions  by  extorting  from  her 
an  account  of  her  journey,  and  her  residence, 
of  all  that  she  had  seen,  and  of  her  own  feel- 
ings on  returning  to  her  country  home  after  so 
long  a  sojourn  in  the  splendid  and  beautiful 
metropolis.  He  talked  more  than  was  usual 
with  him;  and  more  gaily;  but  still  Lucy 
was  dissatisfied.  The  hand  that  had  pressed 
her's  on  alighting  was  cold  as  death ;  the  lip 
that  had  kissed  her  fair  brow  was  pale  and 
trembling;  his  appetite  was  gone;  and  his 
frequent  and  apparently  unconscious  habit  of 
pushing  away  the  clustering  carls  from  his 
forehead,  proved,  as  plainly  as  words  could 
have  done,  that  there  was  pain  in  the  throb- 
bing temples.  The  pulsation  was  even  visi- 
ble ;  but  still  he  denied  that  he  was  ill,  and 
declared  that  her  notion  of  his  having  grown 
thin  and  pale  was  nothing  but  a  woman's 
fancy ,^the  fond  whim  of  a  fond  sister. 

To  escape  from  the  subject  be  took  her  into 


the  garden,  —  her  own  pretty  Hower-gvdeii* 
divided  by  a  wall  covered  with  creepers  from 
the  larger  plot  of  ground  devoted  to  vegetables, 
and  bounded  on  one  side  by  buildings  roo- 
nected  with  his  trade,  and  parted  on  the  other 
from  a  well-stored  timber-yard,  by  a  beautiful 
rustic  screen  of  fir  and  oak  and  birch,  with 
the  bark  on,  which,  terminating  in  a  gracsefol 
curve  at  the  end  next  the  house,  and  at  that 
leading  to  the  garden  in  a  projecting  gtkthic 
porch, -~  partly  covered  by  climbine  planu, 
partly  broken  by  tall  pyramid icai  hollyhocks, 
and  magnificent  dahlias,  and  backed  by  a 
clump  of  tall  elms,  formed  a  most  grac^fol 
veil  to  an  unsightly  object.  This  aerceo  hod 
been  erected  during  Lucy*s  absence,  and  with- 
out her  knowledge  ;  and  her  brother,  amiUnir 
at  the  delight  which  she  expreased,  pointed 
out  to  her  the  splendid  beauty  of  her  fiowere, 
and  the  luxuriant  profusion  of  their  growth. 

The  old  buildings  matted  with  roaes,  honey- 
suckles, and  jessamines,  broken  only  by  ih«« 
pretty  out-door  room  which  Lucy  called  h«r 
green-house ;  the  pile  of  variously-tinted  ^^ 
raniums  in  front  of  that  prettiest  room;  the 
wall  garlanded,  covered,  hidden  with  inter* 
woven  myrtles,  fuchsias,  passion-flowers,  r\t»- 
matis,  and  the  silky  blossoms  of  thci  crrandi- 
flora  pea ;  the  beds  filled  with  dahlias,  aalvisjs 
calceolarias,  and  carnations  of  every  hoe, 
with  the  rich  purple  and  the  pure  white  petu- 
nia, with  the  many-coloured  marvel  of  Peru, 
with  the  enamelled  blue  of  the  Siberian  Urk- 
spur,  with  the  richly-scented  changeable  lu- 
pine, with  the  glowing  lavatera,  the  dark-^^yed 
hybiscus,  the  pure  and  alabaster  cup  of  the 
white  (Rnothera,  the  lilac  clusters  of  the  phloi« 
and  the  delicate  blossom  of  the  yellow  suIcmi« 
most  elegant  amongst  flowers;  —  all  these, 
with  a  hundred  other  plants  too  long  to  Dan»e, 
and  all  their  various  greens,  and  the  pet  WArd 
mignionette  growing  like  grass  in  a  meadow, 
and  mingling  its  aromatic  odour  axnongsi  the 
general  fragrance  — all  this  sweetnesa  sad 
beauty  glowing  in  the  evening  sun,  and  breath- 
ing of  fresh  oess  and  of  cool  air*  came  wiih 
such  a  thrill  of  delight  upon  the  uoor  villa^ 
maiden ;  who,  in  spite  of  her  admiiation  of 
London,  had  languished  in  its  beat  and  noisa 
and  dirt,  for  the  calm  and  quiet,  the  grraa 
leaves  and  the  bright  flowers  of  lier  eouniry 
home,  that,  from  the  very  fulness  of  her  bean, 
from  joy  and  gratitude  and  tendemefts  aod 
anxiety,  she  flung  her  arms  round  her  brother^ 
neck,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Lucy  was  usually  so  calm  and  sel^-eras* 
manded,  that  such  an  ebullition  of  ftr^^faf 
from  her  astonished  and  afiected  Jamas  Me^ 
dows  more  than  any  words,  however  leadfc 
He  pressed  her  to  bis  heart,  and  when,  tal- 
lowing up  the  train  of  her  own  thoogbfik— 
sure  that  this  kind  brother,  who  had  4cMia  m 
much  to  please  her,  was  himself  unhappy^ 
guessing,  and  longing,  and  yet  fearia^  ta 
know  the  cause,— *wEea  Lacy^  sgxtsM  by 
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each  feelings,  ventared  to  whisper  **  Han- 
nah ?'*  her  brother  placingr  her  gently  on  the 
steps  leading  to  the  green-house,  and  leaning 
himself  against  the  open  door,  began  in  a  low 
and  subdued  tone  to  pour  out  his  whole  heart 
to  his  sympathising  auditress.  The  story  was 
nearly  such  as  she  had  been  led  to  expect  from 
the  silence  of  one  party,  and  the  distress  of 
the  other.  A  rival — a  most  unworthy  rival — 
had  appeared  upon  the  scene;  and  James 
Meadows,  besides  the  fear  of  losing  the  love- 
ly creature  whom  he  had  loved  so  fondly,  had 
the  additional  grief  of  believing  that  the  man 
who^se  flatteries  had  at  least  gained  from  her 
a  flattering  hearing,  was  of  all  others  the  least 
likely  to  make  her  respectable  and  happy. — 
Much  misery  maybe  comprised  in  few  words. 
Poor  James*s  story  was  soon  told. 

A  young  and  gay  Baronet  had,  as  Lucy 
knew,  taken  the  manor-house  and  manor  of 
Aberleigh  :  and  during  her  absence,  a  part  of 
his  retinue  with  a  train  of  dogs  and  horses 
had  established  themselves  in  the  mansion,  in 
preparation  for  their  master's  arrival.  Amongst 
thrse  new  comers,  by  far  the  most  showy  and 
important  was  the  head-keeper,  Edward  Fo- 
rester, a  fine-looking  young  man,  with  a  tall, 
firm,  upright  figure,  a  clear  dark  complexion, 
hrioht  black  eyes,  a  smile  alternately  winning 
and  scornful,  and  a  prodiorious  nnency  of 
>>P<M!ch,  and  readiness  of  compliment.  He 
ft^ll  in  love  with  Hannah  at  first  sight,  and 
(J'^rlared  his  passion  the  same  afternoon;  and, 
although  discouraged  by  every  one  abont  her, 
Oliver  failed  to  parade  before  her  mother^s 
house  two  or  three  times  a-day,  mounted  on 
his  master's  superb  blood-horse,  to  waylay  her 
in  lier  w*alks,  and  to  come  across  her  in  her 
Y limits.  Go  where  she  might,  Hannah  was 
sure  to  encounter  Edward  Forester;  and  this 
devotion  from  one  whose  personal  attractions 
«*xtortcd  us  much  admiration  from  the  lasses, 
her  companions,  as  she  herself  had  been  used 
to  excite  amongst  the  country  lads,  had  in  it, 
in  spite  of  its  ostentatious  openness,  a  flattery 
that  seemed  irresistible. 

**  I  do  not  think  she  loves  him,  Lucy,'*  said 
James  Meadows,  sighingly;  *^ indeed  I  am 
saru  that  she  does  not.  She  is  dazzled  by  his 
s!io%vines3  and  his  fluency,  his  horsemanship 
an<l  his  dancing;  but  love  him  she  does  not. 
It  i.^  fascination,  such  a  fascination  as  leads  a 
moth  to  flutter  round  a  candle,  or  a  bird  to 
drop  into  the  rattlesnake's  mouth, — and  never 
was  flame  more  dangerous,  or  serpent  more 
deadly.  He  is  unworthy  of  her,  Lucy, — tho- 
rouahly  unworthy.  This  man,  who  calls  him- 
self devoted  to  a  creature  as  innocent  as  she 
id  lovely,— who  pretends  to  feel  a  pure  and 
genuine  passion  for  this  pure  and  too-believing 
irirl,  passes  his  evenings,  his  nights,  in  drink- 
ing, in  gambling,  in  debauchery  of  the  lowest 
and  most  degrading  nature.  He  is  doubtless 
at  this  very  instant  at  the  wretched  beer-shop 
at  the  corner  of  the  common^the  haunt  of  all 


I  that  is  wicked,  and  corrupter  of  all  that  is 
frail,  'The  Foaming  Tankard.'  It  is  there, 
in  the  noble  game  of  Four-Corners,  that  the 
man  who  aspires  to  the  love  of  Hannah  Col- 
son  passes  his  hours. — Lucy,  do  you  remem- 
ber the  exquisite  story  of  rhcebe  Dawson,  in 
Crabbe's  Parish  Register  1 — ^such  as  she  was, 
will  Hannah  be.  I  could  resign  her.  Heaven 
knows,  grievous  as  the  loss  would  be,  to  one 
whom  sne  loved,  and  who  would  ensure  her 
happiness.  But  to  give  her  up  to  Edward 
Forester — the  very  thought  is  madness !" 

**  Surely,  brother,  she  cannot  know  that  he 
is  so  unworthy !  surely,  surely,  when  she  is 
convinced  that  he  is  so,  she  will  throw  him 
off  like  an  infected  garment!  I  know  Hannah 
well.  She  would  be  protected  from  such  an 
ope  as  you  describe,  as  well  by  pride  as  by 
purity.  She  cannot  be  aware  of  these  pro- 
pensities.*' 

**She  has  been  told  of  them  repeatedly; 
but  he  denies  the  accusation,  and  shu  rather 
believes  his  denial  than  the  assertion  of  her 
best  friends.  Knowing  Hannah  as  you  do, 
Lucy,  you  cannot  but  remember  the  petulant 
self-will,  the  scorn  of  contradiction  and  oppo- 
sition, which  used  half  to  vex  and  half  to 
amuse  us  in  the  charming  spoilt  child.  We 
little  dreamt  how  dangerous  that  fault,  almost 
diverting  in  trifles,  might  become  in  the  serious 
business  of  life.  Her  mother  and  brother  are 
my  warm  advocates,  and  the  determined  op- 
ponents of  my  rival ;  and  therefore,  to  assert 
what  she  calls  her  independence  and  her  dis- 
interestedness, rfor  with  this  sweet  perverse 
creature  the  worldly  prosperity  which  I  valued 
chiefly  for  her  sake  makes  against  me,)  she 
will  fling  herself  away  on  one  wholly  unwor- 
thy of  her,  one  whom  she  does  not  even  love, 
and  with  whom  her  whole  life  will  be  a  scene 
of  defrradation  and  misery." 

'*  Will  he  be  to-night  at  the  Foaming  Tao- 
kard  1" 

"  He  is  there  every  night." 

At  this  point  of  their  conversation  the  bro- 
ther was  called  away;  and  Lucy,  after  a  little 
consideration,  tied  on  her  bonnet,  and  walked 
to  Mrs.  C  Olson's. 

Her  welcome  from  William  Colson  and  his 
mother  was  as  cordial  and  hearty  as  ever,  per- 
haps more  so;  Hannah's  greetings  were  af- 
fectionate, but  constrained.  Not  to  receive 
Lucy  kindly  was  impossible ;  and  yet  her 
own  internal  consciousness  rendered  poor 
Lucy,  next  perhaps  to  her  brother,  the  very 
last  person  whom  she  would  have  desired  to 
see ;  and  this  uncomfortable  feeling  increased 
to  a  painful  degree,  when  the  fond  sister,  with 
some  diminution  of  her  customary  gentleness, 
spoke  to  her  openly  of  her  conduct  to  James, 
and  repeated  with  strong  and  earnest  repre- 
hension, all  that  she  had  heard  of  the  conauot 
and  pursuits  of  her  new  admirer. 

**  He  frequent  the  Foaming  Tankard !  He 
drink  to  intoxication!    He  play  for  days  and 
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nights  at  Foar-Cornera !  It  is  a  vile  slander ! 
I  would  answer  for  it  with  my  life !  He  told 
me  this  very  day  that  he  has  never  even  en* 
tered  that  den  of  infamy." 

''I  believe  him  to  be  there  at  this  very 
hour,"  replied  Lucy,  calmly.  And  Hannah, 
excited  to  the  highest  point  of  anger  and  agi- 
tation, dared  Lucy  to  the  instant  proof,  invited 
her  to  g^o  with  her  at  once  to  the  beer-house, 
and  oflSred  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  Edward 
Forester  if  he  proved  to  be  there.  Lucy, 
willing  enough  to  place  the  fate  of  the  cause 
on  that  issue,  prepared  to  accompany  her ;  and 
the  two  girls  were  so  engrossed  by  the  impor- 
tance of  their  errand^  that  they  did  not  even 
hear  Mrs.  Colson's  terrified  remonstrance,  who 
vainly  endeavoured  to  detain  or  recall  them  by 
assurances  that  small-pox  of  the  confluent  sort 
was  in  the  house;  and  that  she  had  heard  only 
that  very  aAernoon,  that  a  young  woman, 
vaccinated  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
person  with  her  Hannah,  lay  dead  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  Foaming  Tankard. 

Not  listening  to,  not  even  hearing  her 
mother,  Hannah  walked  with  the  desperate 
speed  of  passion  through  the  village  street, 
up  the  winding  hill,  across  the  common,  along 
the  avenue;  and  reached  in  less  time  than 
seemed  possible  the  open  grove  of  oaks,  in 
one  corner  of  which  this  obnoxious  beer-house, 
the  torment  and  puzzle  of  the  magistrates, 
and  the  pest  of  the  parish,  was  situated. 
There  was  no  sign  of  death  or  sickness  about 
the  place.  The  lights  from  the  tap-room  and 
the  jzarden,  along  one  side  of  which  the  alley 
for  Four-Corners  was  erected,  gleamed  in  the 
darkness  of  a  moonless  summer  night  between 
the  trees ;  and  even  farther  than  the  streaming 
light,  pierced  the  loud  oaths  and  louder  laugh- 
ter, the  shouts  of  triumph,  and  the  yells  of 
defeat,  mixed  with  the  dull  heavy  blows  of 
the  large  wooden  bowl,  from  the  drunken 
gamesters  in  the  alley. 

Hannah  started  as  she  heard  one  voice ;  but, 
determined  to  proceed,  she  passed  straight 
through  the  garden-gate,  and  rushed  hastily  on 
to  the  open  shed  where  the  players  were  as- 
sembled. There,  stripped  of  his  coat  and 
waistcoat,  in  all  the  agony  of  an  intoxicated 
gambler,  stood  Edward  Forester,  in  the  act  of 
staking  his  gold-laced  hat  upon  the  next  cast. 
He  threw  and  lost;  and  casting  from  him 
with  a  furious  oath  the  massive  wooden  ball, 
struck,  in  his  blind  frenzy,  the  lovely  creature 
transfixed  in  silent  horror  at  the  side  of  the 
alley,  who  fell  with  the  blow,  and  was  carried 
for  dead  into  the  Foaming  Tankard. 


Hannah  did  not,  however,  die;  although 
her  left  arm  was  broken,  her  shoulder  disloca- 
ted, and  much  injury  inflicted  by  the  fall. 
She  lived,  and  she  still  lives,  but  no  longer  as 
the  Beauty  of  the  Villacre.  Her  fine  shape 
injured  by  the  blow,  and  her  fair  face  difigor- 


ed  by  the  small-pox,  she  can  no  longer  boast 
the  surpassing  loveliness  which  obtained  for 
her  the  title  of  the  Rose  of  Aberleigh.  And 
yet  she  has  gained  more  than  she  has  lost, 
even  in  mere  attraction ;  the  vain  coquettish 
girl  is  become  a  sweet  and  gentle  woman ; 
gaiety  has  been  replaced  by  sensibility,  and 
the  sauciness  of  conscious  power,  by  the 
modest  wish  to  please.  In  her  lone  and  dan* 
gerous  illness,  her  slow  and  doubtful  convales- 
cence, Hannah  learned  the  difficolt  lesson  to 
acknowledge  and  to  amend  her  own  faults; 
and  when,  after  many  scruples  on  the  score  of 
her  changed  person  and  impaired  health,  she 
became  Uie  happy  wife  of  James  Meadows, 
she  brottffht  to  nim,  in  a  corrected  temper  and 
purified  heart,  a  dowry  far  more  precious  in 
his  mind  than  the  transient  beauty  which  had 
been  her  only  charm  in  the  eyes  of  Edward 
Forester. 
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"I'm  desperately  afearM,  Sue,  that  that 
brother  of  thine  will  turn  out  a  jackanapes,*\ 
was  the    apostrophe  of   the    good    yeoman «' 
Michael  Howe,  to  his  pretty  daughter  Susan,  > 
as  they  were  walking  one  fine  afternoon  in 
harvest  through  some  narrow  and  richly-wood- 
ed lanes,  which  wound  between  the  crofts  of 
his  farm  of  Rutherford  West,  situate  in  that 
ontK)f>the-way  part  of  Berkshire,  which   is  < 
emphatically  called  **  the  Low  Country,*'  for  j 
no  better  reason  that  I  can  discover  than  thai  I 
it  is  the  very  hilliest  part  of  the  royal  county.  * 
**•  Vm  sadly  afearM,  Sue,  that  heMl  tarn  out  a 
jackanapes  T* — and  the  stout  farmer  brandish- 
ed the  tall  paddle  which  served  him  at  oo<^ 
as  a  walking-stick  and  a  weedtng-hook«  and 
began  vigorously  eradicating  the  huge  thistle* 
which  grew  by  the  roadside,  as  a  mere  vent 
for  his  vexation.    "  You'll  see  that  he'll  come 
back  an  arrant  puppv,"  quoth  Michael  Howe. 

**  Oh,  father !  don  t  say  so,"  rejoined  Susan ; 
**why  should  you  think  so  hardly  of  poet 
William  —  our  own  dear  William,  whom  we 
have  not  seen  these  three  years?  What 
earthly  harm  has  he  done  1" 

*^  Harm,  girl !  Look  at  his  letters !  Yoo 
know  you're  ashamed  yourself  to  take  ^em  of 
the  postman.  Pink  paper,  forsooth,  and  blue 
ink,  and  a  seal  with  bits  of  make-beliere  gold 
speckled  about  in  it  like  a  ladybird's  wiBg»— 
I  hate. all  make-believes,  all  shams;  they're  J 
worse  than  poison ;— stinking  of  some  ontlaod- 
ish  scent,  so  that  I'm  forced  to  smoke  a  coaplt 
of  pipes  extra  to  get  rid  of  the  smell ;  and 
latterly,  as  if  this  folljr  was  not  enough,  be 
has  crammed  these  precious  scrawls  into  a  sort 
of  paper-bag,  pasteu  together  just  as  if  o*  pur- 
pose to  make  us  pay  double  postage.  Jack- 
anapes did  I  call  niml  He's  a  worse  moily- 
cot  than  a  woman." 
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**  Dear  lather,  all  young  men  will  he  foolish 
one  way  or  another;  and  yoa  know  my  uoele 
says,  that  William  is  woncJerfolly  steady  for  so 
young  a  man,  and  his  master  is  so  well  pleased 
with  him,  that  he  is  now  foreman  in  his  great 
concern.  You  mast  parden  a  little  nonsense 
in  a  country  youth,  thrown  suddenly  into  a 
shop  in  the  gayest  part  of  London,  and  with 
his  godfather^s  legacy  coming  unexpectedly 
upon  him,  making  him  too  rich  for  a  journey- 
man tradesman.  But  he's  coming  to  see  us 
now.  Ha  would  have  come  six  months  ago, 
as  soon  as  he  got  this  money,  if  his  master 
could  have  spared  him ;  and  he'll  be  wiser  be- 
fore he  goes  back  to  London." 

'*  Not  he.  Hang  Lunnon !  Why  did  he 
go  to  Lunnon  at  all  1  Why  could  not  he  stop 
at  Rutherford  like  his  father  and  his  father's 
father,  and  see  to  the  farm  1  What  business 
had  he  in  a  great  shop  t— a  man-mercer's  they 
call  it.  What  call  bad  he  to  Lunnon,  I  say  ? 
Tell  me  that,  Miss  Susan." 

**  Why,  dear  father,  you  know  rery  well 
that  when  Master  George  A  mot  was  so  un- 
luckily obstinate  about  the  affair  of  the  water- 
course, and  would  go  to  law  with  you,  and 
swore  that  instead  of  marrying  William,  poor 
Mary  should  be  married  to  the  rich  maltster 
old  Jacob  Giles — William,  who  had  loved 
Mary  ever  since  they  were  children  together, 
could  not  bear  to  stav  in  the  country,  and  went 
off  to  my  uncle,  forbidding  me  ever  to  men- 
tion her  name  in  a  letter;  and  so—" 

^*  Well !  well !"  rejoined  the  father,  some- 
what softened ;  **  but  he  need  not  have  turned 
puppy  and  coxcomb  because  he  was  crossed 
tn  love.  Pshaw!"  added  the  good  farmer, 
giving  a  mighty  tug  with  his  paddle  at  a 
tough  mullein  which  iiaj)pened  to  stand  in  his 
way ;  **  I  was  crossed  in  love  myself,  in  my 
young  days,  but  I  did  not  run  off*  and  turn 
tailor.  I  made  up  plump  to  another  wench— 
your  poor  mother,  Susan,  that's  dead  and 
gone — and  carried  her  off  like  a  man;  mar- 
ried her  in  a  month,  girl;  and  that's  what 
Will  should  have  done.  I  'm  afear'd  we  shall 
find  him  a  sad  jackanapes.  Jem  Hathaway, 
the  ffauger,  told  me  last  market^ay  that  he 
saw  him  one  Sunday  in  the  what-d'ye-call't 
.-i^the  Park  there,  covered  with  rings,  and 
gold  chains,  and  fine  velvets — all  ereen  and 
gold,  like  our  great  peacock.  Well !  we  shall 
soon  see.  He  comes  to-night,  you  say  1  'T  is 
not  above  six  o'clock  by  the  sun,  and  the 
Wantage  coach  don't  come  in  till  seven. 
Even  if  they  lend  him  a  horse  and  cart  at 
the  Nag's  Head,  he  can't  be  here  these  two 
Iiours.  So  I  shall  jnst  see  the  ten-acre  field 
cleared,  and  be  home  time  enough  to  shake 
him  by  the  hand  if  he  comes  like  a  man,  or 
to  kick  him  out  of  doors  if  he  looks  like  a 
dandy."  And  off  strode  the  stout  yeoman  in 
bis  clouted  shoes,  his  leather  gaiters,  and 
smock  frock,  and  a  beard  (it  was  Friday)  of 
six  ^ys'  growth;  looking  altogether  pro- 


digiously like  a  man  who  would  keep  his 
word. 

Susan,  on  her  part,  continued  to  thread  the 
narrow  winding  lanes  that  led  towards  Wan^ 
age ;  walking  leisurely  along,  and  forming,  as 
she  went,  half  unconscioosiy,  a  nosegay  of 
the  wild-flowers  of  the  season ;  the  delicate 
hare-bell,  the  lingering  wood-vetch,  the  blue 
scabious,  the  heaths  which  clustered  on  the 
bank,  the  tall  graceful  lilac  campanula,  the 
snowy  bells  of  the  bindweed,  the  latest  briar- 
rose,  and  that  species  of  clematis,  which,  per- 
haps because  it  generally  indicates  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  houses,  has  won  for  itself  the 
f»retty  name  of  the  traveller's  joy,  whilst  that 
oveliest  of  wild-flowers,  whose  name  is  now 
sentimentalized  out  of  prettiness,  the  intensely 
blue  forget-me-not,  was  there  in  rich  profu- 
sion. 

Susan  herself  was  not  unlike  her  posy; 
sweet  and  delicate,  and  full  of  a  certain  pas- 
toral grace.  Her  li^ht  and  airy  figure  suited 
well  with  a  fair  mild  countenance,  breaking 
into  blushes  and  smiles  when  she  spoke,  and 
set  oflf  by  bright  ringlets  of  sdden  hair,  parted 
on  her  white  forehead,  and  hanging  in  long 
curls  on  her  finely-rounded  cheeks.  Always 
neat  but  never  fine, — gentle,  cheerful,  and  mo- 
dest, it  would  be  difiicult  to  find  a  prettier 
specimen  of  an  English  farmer's  daughter 
than  Susan  Howe.  But  just  now  the  little 
damsel  wore  a  look  of  care  not  usual  to  her 
fair  and  tranquil  features ;  she  seemed,  as  she 
was,  full  of  trouble. 

"Poor  William!"  so  ran  her  thoughts, 
"  my  father  would  not  even  listen  to  his  last 
letter  because  it  poisoned  him  with  musk.  I 
wonder  that  William  can  like  that  disagree- 
able smell !  and  he  expects  him  to  come  down 
on  the  top  of  the  coach,  instead  of  which,  he 
says  that  he  means  to  purchase  a— a—  (even 
in  her  thoughts  poor  Susan  could  not  roaster 
the  word,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  musk-scented  billet)  britschka — ay,  that 's 
it!  or  a  droschky;  1  wonder  what  sort  of 
things  they  are  —  and  that  he  only  visits  us 
en  passant  in  a  tour,  for  which,  town  being  so 
empty,  and  business  slack,  his  employer  has 
given  him  leave,  and  in  which  he  is  to  be  ac- 
companied by  his  friend  Monsieur  Victor — 
Victor— I  can't  make  out  his  other  name — ^an 
eminent  perfumer  who  lives  next  door.  To 
think  of  bringing  a  Frenchman  here,  remem- 
bering how  my  father  hates  the  whole  na- 
tion !  Oh  dear,  dear !  And  yet  I  know  Wil- 
liam. I  know  why  he  w^ent,  and  I  do  believe, 
in  spite  of  a  little  finery  and  foolishness,  and 
of  all  the  britschkas,  and  droschkies,  and  Vic- 
tors, into  the  bargain,  that  he'll  be  glad  to  get 
home  again.  No  place  like  home !  Even  in 
these  silly  notes,  that  feeling  is  always  at  the 
bottom.  Did  not  1  hear  a  carriage  before  me  1 
Yes !  —  no !  -^ I  can't  tell.  One  takes  every- 
thing for  the  sound  of  wheels  when  one  is 
expecting  a  dear  friend !    And  if  we  can  but 
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get  him  to  look  as  he  used  to  look,  and  to  be 
what  he  used  to  be,  he  won't  leave  us  again 
for  all  the  fine  shops  in  Regent  Street,  or  all 
the  britschkas  and  droschkies  in  Christendom. 
My  father  is  getting  old  now,  and  Williamj 
ought  to  stay  at  home,"  thought  the  affec- 
tionate sister ;  '*  and  I  firmly  believe  that  what 
be  ought  to  do,  he  will  do.  Besides  which — 
surely  there  is  a  carriage  now.*' 

Just  as  Susan  arrived  at  this  point  of  her 
cogitations,  that  sound  which  had  haunted  her 
imagination  all  the  afternoon,  the  sound  of 
wheels  rapidly  advancing,  became  more  and 
more  audible,  and  was  suddenly  succeeded  by 
a  tremendous  crash,  mixed  with  men's  voices 
—  one  of  them  her  brother's— venting  in  two 
languages  (for  Monsieur  Victor,  whatever 
might  be  his  proficiency  in  English,  had  re- 
course in  this  emergency  to  his  native  tongue) 
the  different  ejaculations  of  anger  and  aston- 
ishment which  are  pretty  sure  to  accompany 
an  overset;  and  on  turning  a  corner  of  the 
lane,  Susan  caught  her  first  sight  of  the 
britschka  or  droschky,  whichever  it  might  be, 
that  had  so  much  puzzled  her  simple  appre- 
hension, in  the  shape  of  a  heavy-looking  open 
carriage  garnished  with  head  and  apron,  lying 
prostrate  against  a  gate-post,  of  which  the 
wheels  had  fallen  foul.  Her  brother  was  fully 
occupied  in  disengaging  the  horses  from  the 
traces,  in  reprimanding  his  companion  for  his 
bad  driving,  which  he  declared  had  occasioned 
the  accident,  and  in  directing  him  to  go  for 
assistance  to  a  cottage  half  a  mile  bank  on  the 
road  to  Wantage,  whilst  he  himself  intimated 
his  intention  of  proceeding  for  more  help  to 
the  Farm;  and  the  obedient  Frenchman  — 
who,  notwithstanding  the  derangement  which 
his  coiffure  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
have  experienced  in  his  tumble,  looked,  Su- 
san thought,  as  if  his  hair  were  put  in  paper 
every  night  and  pomatumed  every  morning, 
and  as  if  his  whole  dapper  person  were  sa- 
turated with  his  own  finest  essences,  a  sort 
of  travelling  perfumer's  shop,  a  peripatetic 
pouncet-box  — walked  off*  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated, with  an  air  of  habifual  submission, 
which  showed  pretty  plainly  that,  whether  as 
proprietor  of  the  unlucky  britschka,  or  from 
;  his  own  force  of  character,  William  was  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  director  of  the  present 
expediiion. 

Having  sent  his  comrade  off",  William 
Howe,  leaving  his  steeds  quietly  browsing  by 
the  way-side,  bent  his  steps  towards  home. 
Susan  advanced  ranidly  to  meet  him;  and  in 
a  few  seconds  the  brother  and  sister  were  in 
each  other's  arms;  and,  after  most  aff*ec- 
tinnate  greetings,  they  sat  down  by  mutual 
consent  upon  a  piece  of  felled  timber  which 
lay  upon  the  bank — the  lane  on  one  side  being 
bounded  by  an  old  coppice — and  began  to  ask 
each  other  the  thousand  questions  so  interest- 
ing to  the  children  of  one  house  who  have 
been  long  parted. 


Seldom  surely  has  the  rough  and  ruge^ 
bark  of  an  on  hewed  elm  had  the  honoof  of 
supporting  so  perfect  an  ezq^uiaite.  Jem  Hath- 
away, the  exciseman,  had  in  nothing  exagge- 
rated the  magnificence  of  our  youn^  Lon- 
doner. From  shoes  which  looked  aa  if  they 
had  come  from  Paris  in  the  ambasaador'e  bag, 
to  the  curled  head  and  the  whiskered  ami 
mustachioed  countenance,  (for  the  hat  which 
should  have  been  the  crown  of  the  finery  was 
wanting — probably  in  consequence  of  tbe  re- 
cent overturn,)  from  top  to  toe  he  looked  fit 
for  a  ball  at  Almack's,  or  a  fi^ie  at  Bridge- 
water  House;  and,  oh!  how  onsuiled  to  the 
old-fashioned  homestead  at  Rutherford  West ! 
His  lower  appointments,  hose  and  trousers, 
were  of  the  finest  woven  silk ;  his  ooat  was 
claret  colour,  of  the  latest  cut;  his  waiaiceat 
—  talk  of  the  great  peacock !  he  would  have 
seemed  dingy  and  dusky  beside  such  a  apleo- 
dour  of  colour!  —  his  waistcoat  literally  da^ 
zled  poor  Susan's  eyes;  and  his  nnga«  and 
chains,  and  studs,  and  brooches,  eeemed  to 
the  wondering  girl  almost  sufi&cieot  to  stock 
a  jeweller's  shop. 

In  spite  of  all  this  nonsense,  it  was  clear  lo 
her,  from  every  look  and  word,  that  she  was 
not  mistaken  in  believing  William  unchanged 
in  mind  and  disposition,  and  that  tliere  waa  a 
warm  and  a  kind  heart  beating  under  the 
finery.  Moreover,  she  felt  that  if  the  un- 
seemly magnificence  could  once  be  thrown 
aside,  the  whiskers  and  mustachioa  cleared 
away,  and  his  fine  manly  person  reinstated  in 
the  rustic  costume  in  which  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  see  him,  her  brother  would  that 
appear  greatly  improved  in  face  and  fignre, — 
taller,  more  vigorous,  and  with  an  expreesion 
of  intelligence  and  frankness  delightful  to  be- 
hold. But  how  to  get  quit  of  the  finery,  and 
the  Frenchman,  and  the  britschka  1  Or  how 
reconcile  her  father  to  iniquities  so  far  sur- 
passing even  the  smell  of  musk  9 

William,  on  his  part,  regarded  his  sister 
with  unqualified  admiration.  He  had  leA  a 
laughing  blooming  girl,  he  found  a  delicate 
and  lovely  young  woman,  all  the  more  loTely 
for  the  tears  that  mingled  with  her  smiiea, 
true  tokens  of  a  most  pure  aflfection. 

**  And  you  really  are  glad  to  aee  me,  Susy  T 
And  my  father  is  well  1  And  here  is  tbe  old 
place,  looking  Just  as  it  used  to  do;  house, 
and  ricks,  and  barn-yard,  not  quite  in  sight, 
but  one  feels  that  one  shall  see  them  ac  the 
next  turning — the  great  coppioe  right  opposite, 
looking  thicker  and  greener  tlian  evpr!  how 
often  we  have  gone  nutting  in  that  coppice!^ 
the  tall  holly  at  the  gate,  with  the  woodbim 
climbing  up,  and  twisting  its  sweet  garlai^Ji 
round  the  very  topmost  spray  like  a  coftxaK; 
— many  a  time  and  often  have  I  climbed  the 
holly  to  twine  the  flaunting  wreath  round  your 
straw-bonnet,  Miss  Susy  !  And  here,  oe  ihc 
other  side  of  tho  hedge,  is  the  very  field 
where  Hector  and  Harebell  ran  ibeir  nxnoos 
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coarse,  and  cj^ave  their  hare  fif\y  tarns  before 
they  killed  her,  without  ever  letting  her  ^et 
oat  of  the  stubble.  These  were  pleasant 
days,  Susy,  after  all  !** 

*♦  Happy  days,  dear  William  !" 

*'  And  we  shall  go  nutting  again,  shall  we 
not  t" 

"  Surely,  dear  brother !    Only  " And 

Susan  suddenly  stopped. 

*•  Only  what,  Miss  Susy  T* 

•♦  Only  I  don't  see  how  you  can  possibly  go 
into  the  copse  in  this  dress.  Think  how  the 
brambles  would  prick  and  tear,  and  how  that 
chain  would  catcli  in  the  hazel  stems !  and  as 
to  climbing  the  holly-tree  in  that  fine  tight 
coat,  or  beating  the  stuhblos  for  a  hare  in  those 
delicate  thin  shoes,  why  the  thing  is  out  of 
the  question.  And  I  really  don*t  believe,** 
continued  Susan,  finding  it  easier  to  go  on 
than  to  begin,  *M  really  don't  believe  that 
either  Hector  or  Harebell  would  know  you,  if 
they  saw  yon  so  decked  out." 

William  laughed  outright 

**  I  don't  mean  to  go  coursing  in  these 
shoes*  I  assure  you,  Susy.  This  is  an  even- 
ing dress.  I  have  a  shooting-jacket  and  all 
thereunto  belonging  in  the  britschka,  which 
will  not  puzzle  either  Harebell  or  Hector, 
because  it  s  just  what  they  have  been  used  to 
see  me  wear." 

**  Put  it  on,  then,  I  beseech  you !"  exclaim- 
ed Susy;  «*  put  it  on  directly  !" 

'*  Why,  I  am  not  going  coursing  this  even- 
ing." 

*•  No— but  my  father  ?— Oh,  dear  William ! 
if  you  did  but  know  how  he  hates  finery,  and 
foreigners,  and  britschkas!  Oh,  dear  William, 
send  off  the  French  gentleman  and  the  out- 
landish carriage — run  into  the  coppice  and  put 
OD  the  shooting-dress !" 

**  Oh,  Susan  !"  began  William  ;  but  Susan 
having  once  summoned  up  courage  sufficient 
to  put  her  remonstrances  into  words,  followed 
up  the  attack  with  an  earnestness  that  did  not 
admit  a  moment's  interruption. 

•'  My  father  hates  finery  even  more  than 
Harebell  or  Hector  would  do.  You  know 
his  country  notions,  dear  William;  and  I 
think  that  latterly  her  has  hated  everything 
that  looks  Londontsh  and  new-fangled  worse 
than  ever.  We  are  old-fashioned  people  at 
Rutherford.  There's  your  pretty  old  friend, 
Mary  Arnott,  can't  abide  gewgaws  any  more 
Chan  my  father." 

♦•  Mary  Arnott !  You  mean  Mrs.  Giles. 
What  do  I  care  for  her  likes  and  dislikes  1" 
exclaim''d  William,  haughtily. 

*»  I  mean  Mary  Arnott,  and  not  Mrs.  Giles, 
and  yon  do  care  for  her  likes  and  dislikes  a 
great  deal,"  replied  his  sister,  with  some  arch- 
ness. "  Poor  Mary,  when  the  week  before 
that  fixed  foi  tbe  wedding  arrived,  felt  that 


she  could  not  marry  Master  Jacob  Giles ;  so 
she  found  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him 
alone,  and  told  him  the  truth.  I  even  believe, 
although  I  have  no  warrant  for  saying  so,  that 
she  confessed  she  could  not  love  him  because 
she  loved  another.  Master  Giles  behaved  liko 
a  wise  man,  and  told  her  father  it  would  he 
very  wrong  to  force  her  inclinations.  He  be- 
haved kindly  as  well  as  wisely,  for  he  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  all  parties,  and  put  matters 
in  train  for  the  wedding  that  had  hindered  his. 
This  at  that  time  Master  Arnott  would  not 
hear  of,  and  therefore  we  did  not  tell  you  that 
the  marriage  which  you  took  for  granted  had 
gone  off.  Till  about  three  months  ago,  that 
odious  lawsuit  was  in  full  action,  and  Master 
Arnott  as  violently  set  against  my  father  as 
ever.  Then,  however,  he  was  taken  ill,  and, 
upon  his  deathbed,  he  sent  for  his  old  friend, 
begged  his  pardon,  and  appointed  him  guardian 
to  Mary.  And  there  she  is  at  home^for  she 
would  not  come  to  meet  you — hut  there  she 
is,  hoping  to  find  you  just  what  you  were 
when  you  went  away,  and  hating  Frenchmen, 
and  britschkas,  and  finery,  and  the  smell  of 
musk,  just  as  if  she  were  my  father's  daugh- 
ter in  good  earnest.  And,  now,  dear  William, 
I  know  what  has  been  passing  in  your  mind 
quite  as  well  as  if  hearts  were  pee])-8how8, 
and  one  could  s^e  to  the  bottom  or  them  at 
the  rate  of  a  penny  a  look.  I  know  that  you 
went  away  for  love  of  Mary,  and  flung  your- 
self into  the  finery  of  London  to  try  to  get  rid 
of  the  thought  of  her,  and  came  down  with 
all  this  nonsense  of  britschkas,  and  whiskers, 
and  waistcoats,  and  rings,  just  to  show  her 
what  a  beau  she  had  lost  in  losing  you — Did 
not  you,  nowl  Well !  don't  stand  squeezing 
my  hand,  but  go  and  meet  your  French  friend, 
who  has  got  a  man,  I  see,  to  help  to  pick  up 
the  fallen  equipage.  Go  and  get  rid  of  him," 
quoth  Susan. 

'^How  can  II"    exclaimed  William,    in 
laughing  perplexity. 

'^  Give  him  the  britschka !"  responded  his 
sister,  **  and  send  them  off  together  as  fast  as 
may  be.  That  will  be  a  magnificent  farewell. 
And  then  take  your  portmanteau  into  the 
copse,  and  change  all  this  trumpery  for  tbe 
shooting-jacket  and  its  belongings;  and  then 
come  back  and  let  me  trim  these  whiskers  as 
closely  as  scissors  can  trim  them,  and  then 
we  '11  go  to  the  farm,  to  gladden  the  hearts  of 
Harebell,  Hector,  my  dear  father,  and— some- 
body else ;  and  it  will  nst  be  that  somebody's 
fault  if  ever  you  go  to  London  again,  or  get 
into  a  britschka,  or  put  on  a  chain,  or  a  ring, 
or  write  with  blue  ink  upon  pink  paper,  as  long 
as  you  live.  Now  go  and  dismiss  the  French- 
man," added  Susan,  laughing,  ''and  we'll 
walk  home  together  the  happiest  brother  and 
sister  in  Christendom." 
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THE   WIDOW'S  DOG. 

Om  of  the  most  beautifal  spots  in  the  north 
of  Hampshire — a  part  of  the  country  which, 
from  its  winding  green  lanes,  with  the  trees 
meeting  overhead  like  a  cradle,  its  winding 
roads  between  coppices,  with  wide  turfy  mar- 

gents  on  either  siae,  as  if  left  on  purpose  for 
le  pictaresqtie  and  frequent  gipsy  camp,  its 
abundance  of  hedge-row  timber,  and  its  exten- 
sive tracts  of  woodland,  seems  as  if  the  fields 
were  just  dug  out  of  the  forest,  as  might  have 
happened  in  the  days  of  William  Rufus — one 
of  the  loTeliest  scenes  in  this  lovely  county 
is  the  Great  Pond  at  Ashley  End. 

Ashley  End  is  itself  a  romantic  and  beau- 
tiful village,  straggling  down  a  steep  hill  to  a 
clear  and  narrow  running  stream,  which  crosses 
the  road  in  the  bottom,  crossed  in  its  turn  by 
a  picturesque  wooden  bridge,  and  then  wind- 
ing with  equal  abruptness  up  the  opposite  ac- 
clivity, BO  that  the  scattered  cottages,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  long  strips  of  garden 
ground,  the  little  country  inn,  and  two  or  three 
old-fashioned  tenements  of  somewhat  higher 
pretensions,  surrounded  by  their  own  moss- 
grown  orchards,  seemed  to  be  completely  shut 
out  from  this  bustling  world,  buried  in  the 
sloping  meadows  so  deeply  green,  and  the 
hanging  woods  so  rich  in  their  various  tinting, 
along  which  the  slender  wreaths  of  smoke 
from  the  old  clustered  chimneys  went  smiling 
peacefully  in  the  pleasant  autumn  air.  So 
profound  was  the  tranquillity,  that  the  slender 
streamlet  which  gushed  along  the  vallej,  fol- 
lowing its  natural  windings,  and  fflittenng  in 
the  noonday  sun  like  a  thread  of  silver,  seemed 
to  the  unfrequent  visiters  of  that  remote  ham- 
let the  only  trace  of  life  and  motion  in  the  pic- 
ture. 

The  source  of  this  pretty  brook  was  un- 
doubtedly the  Great  Pond,  although  there  was 
no  other  road  to  it  than  by  climbing  the  steep 
hill  beyond  the  village,  and  then  turning  sud- 
denly to  the  ri^ht,  and  descending  by  a  deep 
cart-track,  which  led  between  wild  banks 
covered  with  heath  and  feathery  broom,  gar- 
landed with  bramble  and  briar  roses,  and  gay 
with  the  purple  heath-flower  and  the  delicate 
harebell,*  to  a  scene  even  more  beautiful  and 
more  solitary  than  the  hamlet  itself. 

*  One  of  the  pleaaanteet  moments  that  I  have  ever 
known,  was  that  of  the  introd action  of  an  accom- 
pltshed  young  American  to  the  common  harebell, 
upon  the  very  spot  which  I  have  attempted  to  de- 
tcribe.  He  had  never  seen  that  Cnglish  witd-flower, 
consecrated  by  the  poetry  of  our  common  language, 
was  struck  even  more  than  I  expected  by  its  delicate 
beauty,  placed  it  in  his  button-hole,  and  repeated  with 
enthusiasm  the  charming  lines  of  Scott,  Ixom  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake : — 

'*  For  me," — she  stooped,  and,  looking  round. 
Flocked  a  blue  harebell  from  the  ground, — 
*  For  me,  whose  memory  scarce  conveys 
An  image  of  more  splendid  days, 


It  was  a  small  clear  lake  almost  embosomd  I 
in  trees,  across  which  an  embankment,  fonned  | 
for  the  purpose  of  a  decoy  for  the  wildM ! 
with  which  it  abounded,  led  into  a  wood  which  | 
covered  the  opposite  hill;  an  old  foTest*tike 
wood,  where  the  noble  oaks,  whose  botszhs 
almost  dipped  into  the  water,  were  surroandeii  j 
by  their  sylvan  accompaniments  of  birch,  atul , 
holly,  and  hawthorn,  where  the  tall  trees  met; 
over  the  straggling  paths,  and  waved  across ' 
the  grassy  dells  and  turfy  brakes  with  which 
it  was  interspersed*  One  low-browed  cottage 
stood  in  a  little  meadow — it  might  almost  be  | 
called  a  little  orchard — just  at  Uie  bottom  of 
the  winding  road  that  led  to  the  Great  Poad : 
the  cottage  of  the  widow  King. 

Independently  of  its  beautifal  situatioOt 
there  was  much  that  was  at  once  pictan;s(^Qe 
and  comfortable  about  tlie  cottage  itself,  wiib 
its  irregularity  of  outline,  its  gable-ends  aod 
jutting-out  chimneys,  its  thatched  roof  aod 
pent-house  windows.  A  little  yard,  with  a 
small  building  which  just  held  an  old  dookej- 
chaise  and  an  old  donkey,  a  still  older  cov, 
and  a  few  pens  for  geese  and  chickens,  laj  oo 
one  side  or  the  house;  in  front,  a  flower cooit, 
surrounded  by  a  mossy  paling ;  a  larger  plot 
for  vegetables  behind ;  and,  stretching  down 
to  the  Great  Pond  on  the  side  opposite  the 
yard,  was  the  greenest  of  all  possible  mea- 
dows, which,  as!  have  before  said,  two  nobis 
walnut  and  mulberry  trees,  and  a  few  ^ 
pears  and  apples,  clustered  near  the  dwelli&g. 
almost  converted  into  that  pleasantest  appan^ 
of  country  life,  an  orchard. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  exceedios 
neatness  of  the  flower-court,  and  the  little  gsr* 
den  filled  with  beds  of  strawberries,  and  is* 
vender,  and  old-fashioned  flowers,  stocks,  est* 
nations,  roses,  pinks ;  and  in  spite  of  the  ct)(- 


This  little  flower,  that  k>vea  the  lea. 

May  well  my  simple  emblem  be ; 

It  drinks  heaven's  dew  as  blithe  as  i 

That  in  the  King's  own  garden  gnm% 

And  when  I  place  it  in  my  hair» 

Allan,  a  bard»  is  bound  to  swear 

He  ne'er  saw  oorooet  so  fiiir."  j 

Still  greater  was  the  delight  with  whidi  utfUf 
American  recognised  that  bUMBcmi  of  a  tfaoiMiMl  *'' 
sociationa — the  flower  sacred  to  Milton  and  Slu^'l 
Bpeare — the  English  primrose.    He  beat  hii  iiw*  ^' 
the  ground  in  gathering  a  bunch,  with  s  retf(9(i<«l  i 
expression  which  I  shall  not  easily  fofgei,  as  if  ifa<j 
flower  were  to  him  an  embodiment  of  im  gratf  P**  | 
by  whom  it  haa  been  oooaecraied  to  fiuns;  •n  ^, 
also  hod  the  good  taste  not  to  be  ashamed  of  faa  <3'** 
enthusiasm.    I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  eiporu^ 
this  spring,  to  my  friend  MisB  Sedgwick,  (m  "i***  > 
family  one  of  my  visiten  belongs.)  Rioti  and  fti^  " 
these  wild  flowers,  of  the  common  violet,  the  co«<^ 
and  the  ivy,  another  of  our  indigenous  pUm*  vk^i 
our  Tmnsatlootic  brethren  want,  and  with  whici  ^1^ 
Theodore  Sedgwick  was  especially  delightvd.  Il^^ 
be  a  real  distinction  to  be  the  toivoduetre«  of  tW«e 
plants  into  iliat  BtrkMrt  villain  of  New  Cogk(^> 
where  Miss  Sedgwick,  sunouiwed  by  relsincf  mf' 
thy  of  her  in  talent  and  in  ehancter,  fWMs  har 
mors. 
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tasipe  itself  being  not  only  always  coTered  with 
climbiog  shrubs,  woodbine,  jessamine,  clema- 
tis, and  musk-roses,  and  in  one  southern  nook 
a  magnificent  tree-like  fuchsia,  bat  the  old 
chimney,  actually  sarlanded  with  delicate 
creepers,  the  manrandia,  and  the  lotus  spermus, 
whose  pink  and  purple  bells,  peeping  out  from 
between  their  elegant  foliage,  and  mingling 
with  the  bolder  blossoms  and  darker  leayes  of 
the  passion-flower,  gtye  such  a  wreathy  and 
airy  ^ce  to  the  humblest  building  ;*  in  spite 
of  this  luxuriance  of  natural  beauty,  ana  of 
the  evident  care  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation 
of  the  beds,  and  the  training  of  the  climbing 
plants,  we  yet  felt,  we  could  hardly  tell  why, 
but  yet  we  instinctively  felt,  that  the  moss- 
grown  thatch,  the  mouldering  paling,  the 
hoary  apple-trees,  in  a  word,  the  evidences  of 
decay  visible  around  the  place,  were  but  types 
of  the  fading  fortunes  of  the  inmates. 

And  such  was  really  the  case.  The  widow 
King  had  known  better  days.  Her  husband 
had  been  the  head  keeper,  her  only  son  head 
gardener,  of  the  lord  or  the  manor ;  but  both 
were  dead ;  and  she,  with  an  orphan  grand- 
child, a  thoughtful  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years 
old,  now  gained  a  scanty  subsistence  from  the 
produce  of  their  little  dairy,  their  few  poultry, 
their  honey,  ^have  I  not  said  that  a  row  of 
bee-htves  held  their  station  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  ^rden?)  and  the  fruit  and  flewers 
which  little  Tom  and  the  old  donkey  carried 
in  their  season  to  Belford  every  market-day. 

Besides  these,  th^r  accustomed  sources  of 

income,  Mrs.  King  and  Tom   neglected  no 

means  of  earning  an  honest  penny.    They 

stripped  the  downy  spikes  of  the  bulrushes  to 

stun  cushions  and    pillows,  and  wove  the 

'  rushes  themselves  into  mats.    Poor  Tom  was 

'  as  handy  as  a  girl ;  and  in  the  long  winter 

I  evenings  he  would   plait  the  straw  hats  in 

'  which  he  went  to  Belford  market,  and  knit 

the  stockings,  which,  kept  rather  for  show 

than  for  use,  were  just  assumed  to  go  to 

church  on  Sundays,  and  then  laid  aside  for  the 

week.    So  exact  was  their  economy. 

^  I  know  nothing  m  pretty  u  the  manner  in  which 
creeping  plants  taierwresth  thoDuelveg  one  with  on- 
uiiicr.  We  tiave  at  this  roomenl  a  wall  quite  covered 
with  boneyauckles,  fiichsiai,  rrisefl,  clematis,  poasion- 
Auweiv*  myrtles,  sooboea,  acrima  carpis,  lotus  spermus, 
ond  raanrandia  Barclayana,  in  which  two  long  sprays 
oi'  the  last-mentioned  climbers  have  jutted  out  iraini 
the  Wrftll,  and  entwined  themselves  together  like  the 
handle  of  an  antique  bosket.  The  rich  profusion  of 
loAVcM,  those  of  the  lotus  spermus.  comparatively 
r>unded  and  dim,  soft  in  texture  and  colour,  with  a 
darker  patch  in  the  middle,  like  the  leaf  of  the  old 
gum  geranium ;  those  of  the  roaurandia.  so  bright,  and 
'  atuning,  and  sharply^  outlined — the  stalks  equally 
'  gmcejul  in  their  vmried  green,  and  the  roseate  bells 
of  the  one  contrasting  and  harmonizing  so  finely  with 
tlie  rich  vk>Iet  fbwen  of  the  other,  might  really  ibrm 
«  study  ibr  a  painter.  I  never  saw  anythiiig  more 
gnicetui  in  quaint  and  cunning  art  than  this  bit  of 
sifopte  nature.  But  nature  oAcn  takes  a  fancy  to  out- 
vie her  skilful  and  ambitious  handmaiden,  and  is  al- 
ways certain  te  succeed  in  the  competitjon. 
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The  only  extravagance  in  which  Mrs.  King 
indulged  herself  was  keeping  a  pet  spaniel, 
the  descendant  of  a  breed  for  which  her  hus- 
band had  been  famous,  and  which  was  so 
peat  a  favourite,  that  it  ranked  next  to  Tom 
in  her  affections,  and  next  to  his  grandmother 
in  Tom's.  The  first  time  that  I  ever  saw 
them,  this  pretty  dog  had  brought  her  kind 
mistress  into  no  small  trouble. 

We  had  been  taking  a  drive  through  those 
beautiful  lanes,  never  more  beautiful  than 
when  the  richly  tinted  autumnal  foliage  con- 
trasts with  the  deep  emerald  hue  of  the  autum- 
nal herbage,  and  were  admiring  the  fine  effect 
of  the  majestic  oaks,  whose  lower  branches 
almost  touched  the  clear  water  which  reflected 
so  brightly  the  bright  blue  sky,  when  Mrs. 
King,  who  was  well  known  to  my  father,  ad- 
vanced to  the  gate  of  her  little  court,  and  mo- 
destly requested  to  speak  with  him. 

The  group  in  front  of  the  cottage  was  one 
which  it  was  impossible  to  contemplate  with- 
out strong  interest.  The  poor  widow,  in  her 
neat  crimped  cap,  her  well-worn  mourning 
gown,  her  apron  and  handkerchief,  coarse,  in- 
deed, and  of  cheap  material,  but  delicately 
clean,  her  grey  hair  parted  on  her  brow,  and 
her  pale  intelligent  countenance,  stood  leaning 
against  the  doorway,  holding  in  one  thin  trem- 
bling hand  a  letter  newly  opened,  and  in  the 
other  her  spectacles,  which  she  had  been  fain 
to  take  off,  half  hoping  that  they  had  played 
her  false,  and  that  the  ill-omened  epistle  would 
not  be  found  to  contain  what  had  so  grieved 
her.  Tom,  a  fine  rosy  boy,  stout  and  manly 
for  his  years,  sat  on  the  ground  with  Chloe 
in  liis  arms,  giving  vent  to  a  most  unmanly  fit 
of  crying;  and  Chloe,  a  dog  worthy  of  Edwin 
Landseer's  pencil,  a  large  and  beautiful  spa- 
niel, of  the  scarce  old  English  breed,  brown 
and  white,  with  shining  wavy  hair  feathering 
her  thighs  and  legs,  and  clustering  into  curls 
towards  her  tail  and  forehead,  and  upon  the 
long  glossy  magnificent  ears  which  gave  so 
much  richness  to  her  fine  expressive  counte- 
nance, looked  at  him  wistfully,  with  eyes  that 
expressed  the  fullest  sympathy  in  his  affliction, 
and  stooped  to  lick  his  hand,  and  nestled  her 
head  in  nis  bosom,  as  if  trying,  as  far  as  her 
caresses  had  the  power,  to  soothe  and  comfort 
him. 

"And  so,  sir,**  continued  Mrs.  King,  who 
had  been  telling  her  little  story  to  my  father, 
whilst  I  had  been  admirin?  her  pet,  *^  this  Mr. 
Ponlton,  the  tax-gatherer,  because  I  refused  to 
give  him  our  Chloe,  whom  my  boy  is  so  fond 
of  that  he  shares  his  meals  with  her,  poor  fel- 
low, has  laid  an  information  against  us  for 
keeping  a  sporting  dog — I  don*t  know  what 
the  proper  word  is — and  has  had  us  surchar^. 
ed ;  and  the  first  that  I  ever  heard  of  it  is 
by  this  letter,  from  which  I  find  that  I  must 
pay  I  don't  know  how  much  money  by  Satuf- 
day  next,  or  else  my  goods  will  be  seized  and 
sold.    And  I  have  but  just  managed  to  pay 
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my  rent,  and  where  to  get  a  farthing  I  can't 
tell.  I  dare  Bay  he  would  let  us  off  now  if  I 
would  but  give  him  Chioe;  but  that  I  can't 
find  in  my  heart  to  do.  He  'a  a  hard  roan,  and 
a  bad  dog^master.  I  've  all  along  been  afraid 
that  we  must  part  with  Chloe,  now  that  ahe  'a 
growing  up  like,  becauae  of  our  living  so  near 
the  preaeryea — " 

"Oh,  grandmother!" — intenupted  Tom^ — 
"poor  Chloe!" 

"But  I  can't  giye  her  to  him.  Don't  cry 
so,  Tom !  I  'd  sooner  have  my  little  goods 
sold,  and  lie  upon  the  boards.  I  should  not 
mind  parting  with  her  if  she  were  taken  good 
care  of,  but  I  never  will  give  her  to  him.'° 

"Is  this  the  first  you  have  heard  of  the 
matter  1"  inquired  my  father ;  "  you  ought  to 
have  had  notice  in  time  to  appeal." 

"  I  never  heard  a  word  till  to-day." 

"  Poulton  aeems  to  say  that  he  sent  a  letter, 
nevertheless,  and  offers  to  prove  the  sending, 
if  need  be ;  it 's  not  in  our  division,  not  even 
in  our  county,  and  I  am  afraid  that  in  this 
matter  of  the  surcharge  I  can  do  nothing," 
observed  my  father ;  "  though  I  have  no  doubt 
but  it 's  a  rascally  trick  to  come  by  the  dog. 
She  'a  a  pretty  creature,"  continued  he,  stoop- 
ing down  to  pat  her,  and  examining  her  head 
and  mouth  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur  in 
canine  affairs,  "a  very  fine  creature.  How 
old  is  she  ?" 

"  Not  quite  a  twelvemonth,  sir.  She  was 
pupped  on  the  sixteenth  of  last  October,  grand- 
motheY's  birthday,  of  all  the  days  in  the  year," 
said  Tom,  somewhat  comforted  by  his  visiter's 
evident  sympathy. 

"The  sixteenth  of  October!  Then  Mr. 
Poulton  may  bid  good-bye  to  his  surcharge ; 
for  unless  she  was  six  months  old  on  the  fifth 
of  April  she  cannot  be  taxed  for  this  year — 
so  this  letter  is  so  much  waste  paper.  I  '11 
write  this  very  night  to  the  chairman  of  the 
commissioners,  and  manage  the  matter  for 
yon.  And  I'll  also  write  to  Master  Poulton, 
and  let  him  know  that  I  '11  acquaint  the  board 
if  he  gives  you  any  further  trouble.  You  're 
sure  that  you  can  prove  the  day  she  was  pup- 
ped 1"  continued  his  worship,  highly  delight- 
ed. "  Very  lucky !  You  '11  have  nothing  to 
pay  for  her  till  next  half-year,  and  then  I  'm 
afraid  that  this  fellow,  Poulton,  will  insist 
upon  her  being  entered  as  a  sporting  dog, 
which  is  fourteen  shillings.  But  that  ^s  a  fu- 
ture concern.  As  to  the  surcharge,  I  '11  take 
care  of  that.  A  beautiful  creature,  is  she  not, 
Mary  t  Very  lucky  that  we  happened  to  drive 
this  way."  And  with  kind  adieus  to  Tom 
and  his  grandmother,  who  were  as  grateful  as 
people  could  be,  we  departed. 

About  a  week  after,  Tom  and  Chloe,  in 
their  turn,  appeared  at  our  cottage*  All  had 
gone  right  in  the  matter  of  the  surcharge. 
The  commissionere  had  decided  in  Mrs.  King's 
favour,  and  Mr.  Poulton  had  been  foreed  to 
succumb.    But  the  grandmother  had  consider- 


ed the  danger  of  offending  their  good  Isod- 
lord,  Sir  John,  by  keeping  a  sporting  dctg  90 
near  his  coverts,  and  also  the  difficulty  of  pay- 
ing the  tax ;  and  both  she  and  Tom  bad  m»Ae 
up  their  minds  to  offer  Chloe  to  my  fat  her. 
He  had  admired  her,  and  everybody  said  that 
he  was  as  good  a  dog-master  as  Mr.  Poalton 
was  a  bad  one;  and  be  came  sometime* 
coursing  to  Ashley  End,  and  then  perhaps  be 
would  let  them  both  see  Chloe ;  ^  for  grand- 
mother," said  Tom,  "though  she  aeeraed 
somehow  ashamed  to  confess  as  much,  vrzm  at 
the  bottom  of  her  heart  pretty  nigh  as  fond  of 
her  as  he  was  himself.  Indeed,  he  did  not 
know  who  could  help  being  fond  of  Chloe, 
she  had  so  many  pretty  ways."  And  Tom, 
making  manful  battle  against  the  tesrs  thai 
would  start  into  his  eyes,  almost  as  full  of  af- 
fection as  the  eyes  of  Chloe  herself,  and  hog- 
ging his  beautiful  pet,  who  seemed  upon  bet- 
part  to  have  a  presentiment  of  the  evil  that 
awaited  her,  sate  down  as  requested  in  the 
hall,  whilst  my  father  considered  his  propo- 
sition. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seemed  to  us  kindest  to 
the  parties  concerned,  the  widow  King,  Tom, 
and  Chloe,  to  accept  the  gift.    Sir  J^q 
a  kind  man,  and  a  good  landlord,  but  he 
also  a  keen  sportsman;  and  it  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  he  would  have  no  great  taste  for  a 
dog  of  such  high  sporting  blood  close  to  hi* 
best  preserves ;  the  keeper  also  would  proba- 
bly seize  hold  of  such  a  neighbour  as  a  eeap^- 
goat,  in  case  of  any  deficiency  in  the  nomber 
of  hares  and  pheasants ;  and  then  their  frreat 
enemy,  Mr.  Poulton,  might  avail  himself  of 
some  technical  deficiency  to  bring  Mrs.  Kinsf 
within  the  clutch  of  a  surcharge.  There  miwht 
not  always  be  an  oversight  in  that  Shylock's 
bond,  nor  a  wise  judge,  young  or  old,  to  de<- 
tect  it  if  there  were.    So  that,  upon  doe  coo- 
sideration,  my  father  (determined,  of  eoorse^ 
to  make  a  proper  return  for  the  present)  agreed  | 
to  consider  Chloe  as  his  own  propertT  ;  and  , 
Tom,  having  seen  her  very  comfortably  in- 
stalled in  clean  dry  straw  in  ft  warm  stBliJ«s  < 
and  fed  in  a  manner  which  gave  a  sattsfectorr ; 
specimen  of  her  future  diet,  and  being  himself 
regaled  with  plum-cake  and  cherry  braody, 
(a  liquor  of  which  he  had,  he  said,  heard  much 
talk,  and  which  proved,  as  my  father  had  sik 
gured,  exceedingly  cheering  and  consolatory 
in  the  moment  of  afiliction,)  departed  in  much 
better  spirits  than  could  have  been  expected ! 
after  such  a  separation.    I  myself,  duly  ap-. 
predating  the  merits  of  Chloe,  was  a  Httie  I 
jealous  for  my  own  noble  Dash,  whom  she  re- 1 
sembled,  with  a  slight  inferiority  of  sxse  and 
colouring ;  much  such  a  resemblance  as  VicJa,  I 
I  suppose,  bore  to  Sebastian.    But  opon  being 
reminded  of  the  affinity  between  the  twodojp^ 
(for  Dash  came  originally  from  Ashley  Exti 
kennel,  and  was,  as  nearly  as  we  could  male 
out,  granduncle  to  Chloe,)  and  of  our  nnpv- 
lar  good  fortune  in  baying  two  snob  baantifal 
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spaniels  under  one  roof,  my  objections  were 
entirely  removed. 

Under  the  same  roof  they  did  not  seem 
likely  to  continue.  When  sent  after  to  the 
stable  the  next  morning,  Chloe  was  missing. 
Everybody  declared  that  the  door  had  not  been 
opened,  and  Dick,  who  had  her  in  charge, 
▼owed  that  the  key  had  never  been  out  of  his 
pockeL  But  accusations  and  affirmations 
were  equally  useless — the  bird  was  flown. 
Of  course  she  had  returned  to  Ashley  End. 
And  upon  being  sent  for  to  her  old  abode, 
Tom  was  found  preparing  to  bring  her  to 
Aberteight  and  Mrs.  King  suggested,  that, 
having  l)een  accustomed  to  live  with  them, 
she  would,  perhaps,  sooner  get  accustomed  to 
the  kitchen  fireside  than  to  a  stable,  however 
comfortable. 

The  suggestion  was  followed.  A  mat  was 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  kitchen  fire;  much 
pains  were  taken  to  coax  the  shv  stranger; 
(Dick,  who  loved  and  understood  dogs,  de- 
voting himself  to  the  task  of  making  himself 
agreeable  to  this  gentle  and  beautiful  crea- 
ture;) and  she  seemed  so  far  reconciled  as  to 
suffer  his  caresses,  to  lap  a  little  milk  when 
sure  that  nobody  saw  her,  and  even  to  bridle 
with  instinctive  coquetry,  when  Dash,  head 
and  tail  iip,  advanced  with  a  sort  of  stately  and 
conscious  courtesy  to  examine  into  the  claims 
of  the  new-comer.  For  the  first  evening  all 
seemed  promising ;  but  on  the  next  morning, 
nobody  knew  how  or  when,  Chloe  eloped  to 
her  old  quarters. 

Again  she  was  fetched  back ;  this  time  to 
the  parlour :  and  again  she  ran  away.  Then 
she  was  tied  up,  and  she  gnawed  the  string ; 
chained  up,  and  she  slipped  the  collar;  and 
we  began  to  think,  that  unless  we  could  find 
some  good  home  for  her  at  a  distance,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  return  her  altogether 
to  Mrs.  King,  when  a  letter  from  a  friend  at 
Bath,  gave  a  new  aspect  to  Chloe's  affairs. 

The  letter  was  from  a  dear  friend  of  mine — 
a  young  married  lady,  with  an  invalid  hus- 
band, and  one  lovely  little  girl,  a  damsel  of 
some  twoyears  old,  commonly  called  "  Pretty 
May."  They  wanted  a  pet  dfog  to  live  in  the 
parlour,  and  walk  out  with  mother  and  daugh- 
ter—  not  a  cross  yelping  Blenheim  spaniel, 
(tliose  tronblesome  little  creatures  spoil  every- 
body's manners  who  is  so  unlucky  as  to  pos- 
sess them,  the  first  five  minutes  of  every 
niorriinc;  call  being  invariably  devoted  to  si- 
lencing the  lapdog  and  apologising  to  the  vis- 
iter,)—-not  a  pigmy  Blenheim,  but  a  large  no- 
ble animal,  something,  in  short,  as  like  as 
niii^ht  be  to  Dash,  with  whom  Mrs.  Keating 
had  a  personal  acquaintance,  and  for  whom, 
in  common  with  most  of  his  acquaintances, 
shft  pnti»rtained  a  very  decided  partiality:  I  do 
not  heliuve  that  there  is  a  dog  in  England  who 
has  more  friends  than  my  Dash.  A  spaniel 
was  wanted  at  Bath  like  my  Dash :  and  what 
spaniel  could  be  more  like  Dash  than  Chloe? 

SS 


A  distant  home  was  wanted  for  Chloe :  and 
what  home  could  open  a  brighter  prospect  of 
canine  felicity  than  to  be  the  pet  of  Mrs.  Keat- 
ing, and  the  playmate  of  rretty  May?  It 
seemed  one  of  those  startling  coincidences 
which  amuse  one  by  their  singular  fitness  and 
propriety,  and  make  one  believe  that  there  is 
more  in  the  exploded  doctrine  of  sympathies 
than  can  be  found  in  our  philosophy. 

So,  upon  the  matter  being  explained  to  her, 
thought  Mrs.  King;  and  writing  duly  to  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  Chloe,  she  was  deposit- 
ed, with  a  quantity  of  soft  hay,  in  a  large 
hamper,  and  conveyed  into  Bel  ford  by  my  fa- 
ther himself,  who  would  entrust  to  none  other 
the  office  of  delivering  her  to  the  coachman, 
and  charging  that  very  civil  member  of  a  very 
civil  body  of  men  to  have  especial  care  of  the 
pretty  creature,  who  was  parted  with  for  no 
other  fault  than  an  excess  of  affection  and 
fidelity  to  her  first  kind  protectors. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  brilliancy  of  her 
reception.  Pretty  May,  the  sweet  smiling 
child  of  a  sweet  smiling  mother,  had  been 
kept  op  a  full  hour  after  her  usual  time  to 
welcome  the  stranger,  and  was  so  charmed 
with  this  her  first  living  toy,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  her  to  bed.  She  divided  her  own 
supper  with  poor  Chloe,  hungry  after  her  long 
journey;  rolled  with  her  upon  the  Turkey 
carpet,  and  at  last  fell  asleep  with  her  arms 
clasped  round  her  new  pet's  neck,  and  her 
bright  face,  coloured  like  lilies  and  roses, 
flung  across  her  body ;  Chloe  enduring  these 
caresses  with  a  careful,  quiet  gentleness, 
which  immediately  won  for  her  the  hearts  of 
the  lovely  mother,  of  the  fond  father,  (for  to 
an  accomplished  and  right-minded  man,  in 
delicate  health,  what  a  treasure  is  a  little  prat- 
tling girl,  his  only  one !)  of  two  grandmothers, 
of  three  or  four  young  aunts,  and  of  the  whole 
tribe  of  nursery  attendants.  Never  was  debilit 
so  successful,  as  Chloe*s  first  appearance  in 
Camden  Place. 

As  her  new  dog  had  been  Pretty  May's  last 
thought  at  night,  so  was  it  her  first  on  awak- 
ening. He  shared  her  breakfast  as  he  had 
shared  her  supper;  and  immediately  after 
breakfast,  mother  and  daughter,  attended  by 
nursery-maid  and  footman,  sallied  forth  to 
provide  proper  luxuries  for  Chloe's  accommo- 
dation. First  they  purchased  a  sheepskin 
rug ;  then  a  splendid  porcelain  trough  for  wa- 
ter, and  a  porcelain  dish  to  match,  for  food ; 
then  a  spaniel  basket,  duly  lined,  and  stuffed, 
and  curtained — a  splendid  piece  of  canine  up- 
holstery ;  then  a  necklace-like  collar  with  sil- 
ver bells,  which  was  left  to  have  the  address 
engraved  upon  the  clasp ;  and  then  May,  find- 
ing herself  in  the  vicinity  of  a  hosier  and  a 
shoemaker,  bethought  herself  of  a  want  which 
undoubtedly  had  not  occurred  to  any  other  of 
her  party,  and  holding  up  her  own  pretty  little 
foot,  demanded  **tilk  tocks  and  boo  thoose  for 
Tloe." 
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For  two  days  did  Chloe  endure  the  petting 
and  the  luxuries.  On  the  third  she  disappear- 
ed. Great  was  the  consternation  in  Camden 
Place.  Pretty  May  cried  as  she  had  never 
been  known  to  cry  before ;  and  papa,  mamma, 
grrand mammas,  aunts,  nursery  and  house- 
maids, fretted  and  wondered,  wondered  and 
fretted,  and  vented  their  distress  in  every  va- 
riety of  exclamation,  from  the  refined  lang^uage 
of  the  drawing-room  to  the  patois  of  a  Somer- 
setshire kitchen.  Rewards  were  offered,  and 
handbills  dispersed  over  the  town.  She  was 
cried,  and  she  was  advertised;  and  at  last, 

S'ving  up  every  hope  of  her  recovery,  Mrs. 
eating  wrote  to  me. 

It  happened  that  we  received  the  letter  on 
one  of  those  soft  November  days,  which  some- 
times  intervene  between  the  rough  winds  of 
October  and  the  crisp  frosts  of  Christmas,  and 
which,  although  too  dirty  under  foot  to  be 

?|uite  pleasant  for  walking,  are  yet,  during  the 
ew  hours  that  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon, 
mild  enough  for  an  open  carriage  in  our  shady 
lanes,  strewed  as  they  are  at  that  period  with 
the  yellow  leaves  of  the  elm,  whilst  the  hedge- 
rows are  still  rich  with  the  tawny  foliage  of 
the  oak,  and  the  rich  colouring  of  the  haw- 
thorn and  the  bramble.  It  was  such  weather 
as  the  Americans  generally  enjoy  at  this  sea- 
son, and  call  by  the  pretty  name  of  the  Indian 
summer.  And  we  resolved  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  fineness  of  the  day  to  drive  to  Ashley 
End,  and  inform  Mrs.  King  and  Tom  (who 
we  felt  ought  to  know)  of  the  loss  of  Chloe, 
and  our  fear,  according  with  Mrs.  Heating's, 
that  she  had  been  stolen ;  adding  ourpersua- 
sion,  which  was  also  that  of  Mrs.  Keating, 
that,  fall  into  whatever  hands  she  might,  she 
was  too  beautiful  and  valuable  not  to  ensure 
good  usage. 

On  the  way  we  were  overtaken  by  the  good 
widow's  landlord,  returning  from  hunting,  in 
his  red  coat  and  top-boots,  who  was  also 
bound  to  Ashley  End.  As  he  rode  chatting 
by  the  side  of  the  carriage,  we  could  not  for- 
bear telling  him  our  present  errand,  and  the 
whole  story  of  poor  Chloe.  How  oflen,  with- 
out being  particularly  uncharitable  in  judging 
of  our  neighbours,  we  have  the  gratification 
of  findins  them  even  better  than  we  had  sup- 
posed !  He  blamed  us  for  not  having  thought 
well  enough  of  him  to  put  the  whole  affair 
into  his  management  from  the  first,  and  ex- 
claimed against  us  for  fearing  that  he  would 
compare  the  preserves  and  the  pheasant-shoot- 
ing with  such  an  attachment  as  had  subsisted 
between  his  good  old  tenant  and  her  faithful 
dog-  "  By  Jove !"  cried  he,  "  I  would  have 
paid  the  tax  myself  rather  than  they  should 
have  been  parted.  But  it's  too  late  to  talk 
of  that  now,  for,  of  course,  the  dog  is  stolen. 
Eighty  miles  is  too  far  even  for  a  spaniel  to 
find  its  way  back !  Carried  by  coach,  too ! 
I  would  give  twenty  pounds  willingly  to  re- 
place her  with  old  Dame  King  and  Master 


Tom.  By  the  way,  we  mast  see  what  can  b« 
done  for  that  boy — ^he  'a  a  fine  spanking  fel- 
low. We  most  consult  his  grandmothfr. 
The  descendant  of  two  faithful  servants  has 
an  hereditary  claim  to  all  that  ean  be  done  for 
him.  How  could  you  imagine  that  I  shoold 
be  thinking  of  these  coverts  1—1,  that  am  a» 
great  a  dog»lover  as  Dame  King  herself!  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  be  very  angry  with  you." 
These  words,  spoken  in  the  good  sports- 
man's earnest,  hearty,  joyous,  kindlj  wrncr^ 
(that  ought  to  have  given  an  sKsorance  of  his 
kindly  nature,  —  I  have  a  teligtous  faith  la 
voices,)  these  words  brought  os  within  8i?ht 
of  Ashley  End,  and  there,  in  front  of  the  cvi- 
tage,  we  saw  a  group  which  fixed  our  attentioo 
at  once :  Chloe,  her  own  identical  sel^— poor, 
dear  Chloe,  apparently  just  arrived,  oirty, 
weary,  jaded,  wet,  lying  in  Tom's  arms  as  he 
sat  on  the  ground,  feeding  her  with  the  hacoa 
and  cabbage,  his  own  and  his  grand mother^s 
dinner,  all  the  contents  of  the  platier;  aod 
she,  too  happy  to  eat,  wagging  her  tail  a9  if 
she  would  wag  it  off;  now  licking  Mrs. 
King's  hands  as  the  good  old  dame  leant  ov^r 
her,  the  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes :  now 
kissin?  Tom's  honest  face,  who  broke  into 
loud  langhter  for  very  joy,  and,  with  lock* 
that  spoke  as  plain  as  ever  looks  did  speak* 
'*  Here  I  am  come  home  again  to  those  irhoai 
I  love  best  —  to  those  who  best  love  me!'* 
Poor  dear  Chloe !  Even  we  whom  she  Mu 
sympathised  with  her  fidelity.  Poor  dtsr 
Chloe !  there  we  found  her,  and  there,  I  neei 
not,  I  hope,  say,  we  left  her,  one  of  the  h^ 
piest  of  living  creatures. 
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Ir  to  have  *'  had  losses**  be,  as  affiimod  by 
Dogberry,  in  one  of  Shakspeare'a  most  chana- 
ing  plays,  and  corroborated  b^  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  one  of  his  most  charming  it>mancc< 
— (those  two  names  do  well  in  juxtapociilon, 
the  great  Englishman  !  the  great  Scotsman !) ! 
— If  to  have  ^'had  losses"  be  a  msin  pro^ 
of  credit  and  respectability,  then  am  I  one  of 
the  most  responsible  persons  in  the  whole 
county  of  Berks.  To  say  nothini;^  of  tha 
graver  matters  which  figure  in  a  hanker*^ 
book,  and  make,  in  these  days  of  poanda^ 
shillingrs,  and  pence,  so  large  a  part  of  the 
domestic  tragedy  of  life  — puttioff  wboUy 
aside  all  the  grander  transittoos  ot  propernr 
in  house  and  land,  of  money  on  mottgase, 
and  money  in  the  funds — (and  yet  I  n^^t 
put  in  my  claim  to  no  trifling  amount  of  Hi 
luck  in  that  way  also,  If  I  h^  a  miDd  ta  try 
my  hand  at  a  dismal  story)— eooAQn^  for 
nought  all  weightier  grievances,  there  is  not 
a  lady  within  twenty  miles  who  can  pxeduee 
so  large  a  list  of  small  loaaea  as  nay  waios-'  j 
tunate  self.  | 
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From  the  day  when,  a  tiny  damsel  of  some 
foar  years  old,  I  first  had  a  pocket-handker- 
chief to  lose,  down  to  this  very  night — I  will 
not  say  how  many  years  after  — when,  as  I 
have  jast  dtscoTeredt  I  have  most  certainly 
lost  from  my  pocket  the  new  cambric  kerchief 
which  I  deposited  therein  a  little  before  din- 
ner, scarcely  a  week  has  passed  without  some 
part  of  my  goods  and  chattels  being  returned 
missing.  Gloves,  muffs,  parasols,  reticules, 
have  each  of  them  a  provoking  knack  of  fall- 
ing from  my  hands;  boas  glide  from  my 
neck,  rings  slip  from  my  fingers,  the  bow  has 
vanished  from  my  cap,  the  veil  from  my  bon- 
net, the  sandal  from  my  foot,  the  brooch  from 
roy  collar,  and  the  collar  from  my  brooch. 
The  trinket  which  I  liked  best,  a  jewelled  pin, 
the  first  gift  of  a  dear  friend,  (luckily  the 
friendship  is  not  necessarily  appended  to  the 
token,)  dropped  from  my  shawl  in  the  midst 
of  the  high  road ;  and  of  shawls  themselves, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  loss.  The  two  prettiest 
that  ever  I  had  in  my  life,  one  a  splendid 
specimen  of  Glasgow  manufacture — a  scarlet 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  Cashmere — 
the  other  a  lighter  and  cheaper  fabric,  white 
in  the  centre,  with  a  delicate  sprig,  and  a  bor- 
der harmoniously  compounded  of  the  deepest 
bine,  the  brightest  orange,  and  the  richest 
brown,  disappeared  in  two  successive  sum- 
mers and  wmters,  in  the  very  bloom  of  their 
novelty,  from  the  folds  of  the  phaeton,  in 
which  they  had  been  deposited  for  safety — 
fairly  blown  overboard !  If  I  left  things 
about,  they  were  lost.  If  I  put  them  away, 
they  were  lost.  They  were  lost  in  the  drawers 
— ihey  were  lost  out.  And  if  for  a  miracle  I 
had  them  safe  under  lock  and  key,  why,  then, 
I  lost  my  keys !  I  was  certainly  the  most 
unlucky  person  under  the  sun.  If  there  was 
nothing  else  to  lose,  I  was  fain  to  lose  my- 
self— I  mean  my  way ;  bewildered  in  these 
Aberleigh  lanes  of  ours,  or  in  the  woodland 
recesses  of  the  Penge,  as  if  haunted  by  that 
fairy,  Robin  Good  fellow,  who  led  Hermiaand 
Helena  such  a  dance  in  the  Midsummer 
Ni^hi*s  Dream.  Alas!  that  there  should  be 
no  Fairies  now-a-days,  or  rather,  no  trae  be- 
lievers in  Fairies,  to  help  us  to  bear  the  bur^ 
then  of  our  own  mortal  carelessness. 

It  was  not  quite  all  carelessness,  though ! 
Some  ill  luck  aid  mingle  with  a  great  deal  of 
uiismanaffement,  as  the  **  one  poor  happ'orth 
of  bread  "  with  the  hu^e  gallon  of  sack  in  the 
bill  of  which  Poins  picked  Falstaff's  pocket 
vrben  he  was  asleep  behind  the  arras.  Thin^ 
belonging  to  me,  or  things  that  I  cared  for,  did 
contrive  to  get  lost,  without  my  having  any 
hand  in  the  matter.  For  instance,  if  out  of 
the  variety  of  **  talking  birds,'*  starlings,  jack- 
daws, and  magpies,  which  my  father  delights 
to  entertain,  any  one  particularly  diverting  or 
acnumplished,  more  than  usually  coaxing  and 
miflchit'vous,  happened  to  attract  my  attention, 
and  tn  )».iy  me  the  compliment  of  following  at 


my  heels,  or  perching  upon  my  shoulder,  the 
gentleman  was  sure  to  hop  off.  My  favourite 
mare.  Pearl,  the  pretty  docile  creature  which 
draws  my  little  phaeton,  has  such  a  talent  for 
leaping,  that  she  is  no  sooner  turned  out  in 
either  of  our  meadows,  than  she  disappears. 
And  Dash  himself,  paragon  of  spaniels,  pet 
of  pets,  beauty  of  beauties,  has  only  one 
shade  of  imperfection— would  be  thoroughly 
faultless,  if  it  were  not  for  a  slight  tendency 
to  run  away.  He  is  regularly  lost  four  or 
five  times  every  winter,  and  has  been  oftener 
cried  through  the  streets  of  Belford,  and  ad- 
vertised in  the  county  newspapers,  than  com« 
ports  with  a  dog  of  his  dignity.  Now,  these 
mischances  clearly  belong  to  that  class  of 
accidents  commonly  called  casualties,  and  are 
quite  unconnected  with  any  infirmity  of  tem- 
perament on  my  part.  I  cannot  help  Pearl's 
proficiency  in  jumping,  nor  Dash's  propensity 
to  wander  through  the  country ;  neither  had  I 
any  hand  in  the  loss  which  has  given  its  title 
to  this  paper,  and  which,  after  so  much  pre- 
vious dallying,  lam  at  length  about  to  narrate. 

The  autumn  before  last,  that  is  to  say,  above 
a  year  ago,  the  boast  and  glory  of  my  little 
garden  was  a  dahlia  called  the  Phoebus. 
How  it  came  there,  nobody  very  distinctly 
knew,  nor  where  it  came  from,  nor  how  we 
came  by  it,  nor  how  it  came  by  its  own  most 
appropriate  name.  Neither  the  lad  who  tends 
our  flowers,  nor  my  father,  the  person  chiefly 
concerned  in  procuring  them,  nor  I  myself, 
who  more  even  than  my  father  or  John  take 
delight  and  pride  in  their  beauty,  could  recol- 
lect who  gave  us  this  most  splendid  plant,  or 
who  first  instructed  us  as  to  the  style  and 
title  by  which  it  was  known.  Certes  never 
was  blossom  fitlier  named.  Regular  as  the 
sun's  face  in  an  almanac,  it  had  a  tint  of 
golden  scarlet,  of  ruddy  yellow,  which  realized 
Shakspeare's  gorgeous  expression  of  '*  flame 
coloured."  The  sky  at  sunset  sometimes  puts 
on  such  a  hue,  or  a  fire  at  Christmas  when  it 
burns  red  as  well  as  bright.  Tlie  blossom 
was  dazzling  to  look  upon.  It  seemed  as  if 
there  were  light  in  the  leaves,  like  that  colour- 
ed lamp  of  a  flower,  the  Oriental  Poppy. 
Phoebus  was  not  too  glorious  a  name  for  that 
dahlia.  The  Golden-haired  Apollo  might  be 
proud  of  such  an  emblem.  It  was  worthy  of 
the  god  of  day  ;  —  a  very  Phcenix  of  floral 
beauty. 

Every  dahlia-fancier  who  came  into  our 
garden,  or  who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  bloom  elsewhere;  and,  sooth  to  say,  we 
were  rather  ostentatious  in  our  display ;  John 
put  it  into  stands,  and  jars,  and  baskets,  and 
dishes ;  Dick  stuck  it  into  Dash's  collar,  his 
own  button-hole,  and  Pearl's  bridle;  my 
father  presented  it  to  such  lady  visiters  as  he 
delighted  to  honour;  and  I,  who  have  the 
habit  of  dangling  a  flower,  generally  a  sweet 
one,  caught  myself  more  than  once  rejecting 
the  spicy  clove  and  the  starry  jessamioey  the 
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blossomed  myrtle  and  the  tuberose,  my  old 
fragrant  favourites,  for  this  scentless  (but  tri- 
umphant) beauty ;  everybody  who  beheld  the 
Phcebus  begged  for  a  plant  or  a  cutting ;  and 
we,  generous  in  our  ostentation,  willing  to  re- 
deem the  vice  by  the  virtue,  promised  as  many 
plants  and  cuttings  as  we  could  reasonably 
imagine  the  root  might  be  made  to  produce* 
—  perhaps  rather  more ;  and  half  the  dahlia- 
growers  round  rejoiced  over  the  glories  of  the 
fforgeous  flower,  and  speculated,  as  the  wont 
IS  now,  upon  seedling  after  seedling  to  the 
twentieth  generation. 

Alas  for  the  vanity  of  human  expectations ! 
February  came,  the  twenty-second  of  Febru- 
ary, the  very  St.  Valentine  of  dahlias,  when 
the  roots  which  have  been  buried  in  the 
ground  during  the  winter  are  disinterred,  and 
placed  in  a  hotbed  to  put  forth  their  first  shoots 
previous  to  the  grand  operations  of  potting 
and  dividing  them.  Of  course,  the  first  ob- 
ject of  search  in  the  choicest  corner  of  the 
nicely-labelled  hoard,  was  the  Phcebus :  but 
no  Phcebus  was  forthcoming ;  root  and  label 
had  vanished  bodily  !  There  was,  to  be  sure, 
a  dahlia  without  a  label,  which  we  would 
gladly  have  transformed  into  the  missing 
treasure ;  but,  as  we  speedily  discovered  a 
label  without  a  dahlia,  it  was  but  too  obvious 
that  they  belonged  to  each  other.  Until  last 
year  we  might  nave  had  plenty  of  the  consola- 
tion which  results  from  such  divorces  of  the 
name  from  the  thing;  for  our  labels,  some- 
times written  upon  parchment,  sometimes  upon 
leather,  sometimes  upon  wood,  as  each  mate- 
rial happened  to  be  recommended  by  gardening 
authorities,  and  fastened  on  with  packthread, 
or  whip-cord,  or  silk  twist,  had  generally 
parted  company  from  the  roots,  and  frequently 
become  utterly  illegible,  producing  a  state  of 
confusion  which  most  undoubtedly  we  never 
expected  to  regret :  but  this  year  we  had  fol- 
lowed the  one  perfect  system  of  labels  of  un- 
glazed  china,  highly  varnished  after  writing 
on  them,  and  fastened  on  by  wire ;  and  it  had 
answered  so  completely,  that  one,  and  one 
only,  had  broken  from  its  moorings.  No 
hope  could  be  gathered  from  that  quarter. 
The  Phoebus  was  gone.  So  much  was  clear ; 
and  our  loss  being  fully  ascertained,  we  all 
beffan,  as  the  custom  is,  to  divert  our  grief 
and  exercise  our  ingenuity  by  different  guesses 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  vanished  treasure. 

My  father,  although  certain  that  he  had 
written  the  label,  and  wired  the  root,  had  his 
misgivings  about  the  place  in  which  it  had 

*It  is  wonderful  bow  many  plants  may,  by  dint  of 
ibrcing,  and  cutting  and  forcing  ag^ain,  be  extracted 
from  one  root  But  the  experiment  u  not  always  safe. 
Nature  sometimes  avenges  bereelf  for  the  encroach- 
ments of  art.  by  weakening  the  progeny..  The  Napo* 
leon  Dahlia,  for  instance,  the  finest  of  last  year's 
seedlings,  being  over-pmpagated,  this  season  has  hardly 
produced  one  perfect  bloum,  even  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  skilful  cultivatora. 


been  deposited,  and  half  suspected  that  it  hi 
slipt  in  amongst  a  basket  which  he  had  sentai 
a  present  to  Ireland ;  I  myself,  judging  frofli 
a  similar  accident  which  had  onc«  hap{w>ne4 
to  a  choice  hyacinth  bulb,  partly  thought  tbit 
one  or  other  of  us  might  have  put  it  for  eve  i 
and  safety  in  some  snug  corner,  that  it  would  J 
be  six  months  before  it  turned  up;  John, im-' 
pressed  with  a  high  notion  of  the  mooe^- 
value  of  the  property,  and  estimating  it  »onie> 
thing  as  a  keeper  of  the  regalia  might  estimtte 
the  most  precious  of  the  crown  jewels,  boldly 
affirmed  that  it  was  stolen;  and  Dick,  who 
had  just  had  a  dem^le  with  the  cook,  upoo 
the  score  of  her  refusal  to  dress  a  beef-^teak 
for  a  sick  greyhound,  asserted,  between  jest 
and  earnest,  that  that  hard-hearted  official  hM 
either  ignorantly  or  maliciously  boiled  tbe 
root  for  a  Jerusalem  artichoke,  and  that  we, 
who  stood  lamenting  over  our  regretted  Phav 
bus,  had  actually  eaten  it,  dished  up  with 
white  sauce.  John  turned  pale  at  the  tliousfaL 
The  beautiful  story  of  the  ralcon,  in  Boccac- 
cio, which  the  young  knight  killed  to  Kg&Ie 
his  mistress,  or  the  still  more  tragical  historv 
of  Couci,  who  minced  his  rivars  heart  3oJ 
served  it  up  to  his  wife,  could  not  have  affecteJ 
him  more  deeply.  We  grieved  over  our  Jo»( 
dahlia,  as  if  it  had  been  a  thing  of  life. 

Grieving,  however,  would  not  repair  our 
loss ;  and  we  determined,  as  the  only  chants 
of  becoming  again  possessed  of  this  beautiful 
flower,  to  visit,  as  soon  as  the  dahlia  setsoi 
be^n,  all  the  celebrated  collections  io  tbe 
neighbourhood,  especially  all  those  from  whicb 
there  was  any  chance  of  our  having  procorn) 
the  root  which  had  so  mysteriously  vanish^. 

Early  in  September,  1  set  forth  on  my  voy- 
age of  discovery  —  my  voyages,  I  ouahi  to 
say ;  for  every  day  I  and  my  pony-phaetoti  I 
made  our  way  to  whatever  garden  witbii^  ctir 
reach  bore  a  sufficiently  high  character  to  be, 
suspected  of  harbouring  the  good  Dihlii 
Phoebus. 

Monday  we  called  at  Lady  A/s ;  Tuesday , 
at  General  B.'s  ;  Wednesda^r  st  Sir  John  C/s; 
Thursday  at  Mrs.  D/s ;  Fnday  at  Lord £'5; 
and  Saturday  at  Mrs.  P.'s.  We  mijbl  as 
well  have  staid  at  home ;  not  a  Phcebus  hid 
they,  or  any  thing  like  one. 

We  then  visited  the  nurseries,  from  Brcwa'f. 
at  Slough,  a  princely  establishment,  wcrtJii 
of  its  regal  neighbourhood,  to  the  pretty  niril 
gardens  at  South  Warnborough,  not  for^iun; 
our  own  most  intelligent  and  obliging onr^eiy* 
man,  Mr.  Sutton  of  Heading — (Belford  Ki'si^* 
I  mean)  —  whose  collection  of  flowers  cl  vH 
sorts  is  amongst  the  most  choice  and  feit<t 
that  I  have  ever  known.  Hundreds  of  o)iif 
nificent  blossoms  did  we  see  in  our  prdgre^^ 
but  not  the  blossom  we  wanted. 

There  was  00  lack,  heaven  knows,  of  iUhli»< 
of  the  desired  colour.     Besides  a  score  u 
'*  Orange  Perfections,"  bearing  the  oamrs  cc'i 
their  respective  growers,  we  were  iotnxlocerf 
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to  four  Princes  of  Orange,  three  Kings  of 
Holland,  two  Williams  the  Third,  and  one 
Lord  Roden.*  We  were  even  shown  a  bloom 
called  the  Phcebus,  about  as  like  to  oar  Phoe- 
bus *^  as  I  to  HercaleSi**  Bat  the  true  Phoebus, 
*^  the  real  Simon  Pure,**  was  as  far  to  seek  as 
ever. 

Learnedly  did  I  descant  with  the  learned  in 
dahlias  over  the  merits  of  my  lost  beauty. 
**  It  was  a  copped  flower,  Mr.  Sutton,*'  quoth 
I,  to  my  agreeable  and  Sjrmpathising  listener ; 
(l^ardenerB  are  a  most  cultivated  and  gentle- 
manly race ;)  "  a  cupped  dahlia,  of  the  genu- 
ine metropolitan  shape;  large  as  the  Criterion, 
regular  as  the  Springfield  Rival,  perfect  as 
Dodd's  Mary,  with  a  long  bloom  stalk  like 
those  good  old  flowers,  the  Countess  of  Liver- 
pool and  the  WidnalPs  Perfection.  And  such 
a  free  blower,  and  so  true !  I  am  quite  sure 
that  there  is  not  so  good  a  dahlia  this  year.  I 
prefer  it  to  *  Corinne,*  over  and  over."  And 
Mr.  Sutton  assented  and  condoled,  and  I  was 
as  near  to  being  comforted  as  anybody  could 
be,  who  had  lost  such  a  flower  as  the  Phoe- 
bus. 

After  so  many  vain  researches,  most  persons 
would  have  abandoned  the  pursuit  in  despair. 
But  despair  is  not  in  my  nature.  I  have  a 
comfortable  share  of  the  quality  which  the 
possessor  is  wont  to  call  perseverance— whilst 
the  uncivil  world  is  apt  to  designate  it  by  the 
name  of  obstinacy — ^and  do  not  easily  give  in. 
Then  the  chase,  however  fruitless,  led,  like 
other  chases,  into  beautiful  scenery,  and  formed 
an  excuse  for  my  visiting  or  revisiting  many 
of  the  prettiest  places  in  the  county. 

Two  of  the  most  remarkable  spots  in  the 
neighbourhood  are,  as  it  happens,  famous  for 
their  collections  of  dahlias — Strathfield-saye, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the 
ruins  of  Reading  Abbey. 

Nothing  can  well  be  prettier  than  the  drive 
to  Stratbfleld-saye,  passing,  as  we  do,  through 
a  great  part  of  Heckfield  Heath, f  a  tract  of 


*The  nonienclature  of  dahliaa  ia  a  cnrioiis  sign  of 
the  times.  It  rivals  in  oddity  that  of  the  Racioff 
Calendar.  Next  to  the  peerage,  Shakspeare  and 
Ilumer  se^m  to  be  the  chief  sources  whence  they 
have  derived  their  appellations.  Thus  we  have 
I  lectori  and  Diomedes  of  all  colours,  a  very  black 
Othello,  and  a  very  fair  Desdemona.  One  beautiful 
bliMMom,  which  seems  like  a  white  sproand  thickly 
rucigcd  with  carmine,  w  called  "  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
f  JarriM  ;*'  and  it  is  droll  to  observe  how  punctiliously 
tho  working  frardenera  retain  the  dignined  prefix  in 
speaking  of  the  flower.  I  heard  the  other  day  of  a 
teriou*  dahlia-grower  who  had  called  his  seedlings 
alVer  his  favourite  preachers,  so  that  we  shall  have 
the  Reverend  Edward  So-and<so,  and  the  Reverend 
Jolm  Such-«n-one,  fraternizing  with  the  profane 
Ariels  and  Imogenes.tbe  Giaours  end  Medoras  of  the 
old  catalogue.  So  much  the  better.  Floriculture  is 
aroongKt  the  roost  innocent  and  humanizing  of  all 
pleasures,  and  everything  which  tends  to  diffuse  such 
punmits  amongst  those  who  have  loo  few  amusements, 
IS  a  point  gaiiK»d  for  happiness  and  for  virtue. 

t  It  may  be  intemting  to  the  lovers  of  literature  to 
hear  Choi  my  acobmpUshed  friend  Mia.  TTollope  was 
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wild  woodland,  a  forest^  or  rather  a  chase,  full 
of  fine  sylvan  beauty  ^^  thickets  oi  fern  and 
holly,  and  hawthorn  and  birch,  surmounted  by 
oaks  and  beeches,  and  interspersed  with  lawny 
glades  and  deep  pools,  letting  light  into  the 
picture.  Nothing  can  be  prettier  than  the  ap- 
proach to  the  duke^s  lodge.  And  the  entrance 
to  the  demesne,  through  a  deep  dell  dark  with 
magnificent  firs,  from  which  we  emerge  into 
a  finely  wooded  park  of  the  richest  verdure,  is 
also  striking  and  impressive.  But  the  dis* 
tinctive  feature  of  the  place  (for  the  mansion, 
merely  a  comfortable  and  convenient  noble* 
man's  house,  hardly  responds  to  the  fame  of 
its  owner)  is  the  grand  avenue  of  noble  elms^ 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  which  leads  to 
the  front  door.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any- 
thing which  more  completely  realises  the  po» 
etical  fancy,  that  the  pillars  and  arches  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral  were  borrowed  from  the  in- 
terlacing of  the  branches  of  trees  planted  at 
stated  intervals,  than  this  avenue,  in  which 
Nature  has  so  completely  succeeded  in  oo^ 
rivalling  her  handmaiden  Art,  that  not  a  sin- 
gle trunk,  hardly  even  a  bough  or  a  twig,  ap- 
pears to  mar  the  grrand  regularity  of  the  design 
as  a  piece  of  perspective.  No  cathedral  aisle 
was  ever  more  perfect ;  and  the  effect,  under 
every  variety  of  aspect,  the  magical  light  and 
shadow  of  the  cold  white  moonshine,  tne  cold 
green  light  of  a  cloudy  day,  and  the  glancing 
sunbeams  which  pierce  through  the  leafy  um- 
brage in  the  bright  summer  noon,  are  such  as 
no  words  can  convey.  Separately  considered, 
each  tree  (and  the  north  of  Hampshire  is  cele- 
brated for  the  size  and  shape  of  its  elms)  is  a 
model  of  stately  growth,  and  they  are  now 
just  at  perfection,  probably  about  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  old.  There  is  scarcely  per- 
haps in  the  kingdom  such  another  avenue. 

On  one  side  of  this  noble  approach  is  the 
garden,  where,  under  the  care  of  the  skilful 
and  excellent  gardener,  Mr.  Cooner,  so  many 
magnificent  dahlias  are  raised,  but  where, 
alas !  the  Phoebus  was  not;  and  between  that 
and  the  mansion  is  the  sonny,  shady  paddock, 
with  its  rich  pasture  and  its  roomy  stable, 
where,  for  so  many  years,  Copenhagen,  the 
charger  who  carried  the  Duke  at  Waterloo, 
formed  so  great  an  object  of  attraction  to  the 
visiters  of  Strathfield-saye.:^  Then  came  the 
house  itself,  and  then  I  returned  home. 

"raised,'*  as  her  friends  the  Americans  would  say, 
upon  this  spot.  Her  father,  the  Rev.  William  Milton, 
himself  a  very  clever  man,  and  an  able  mechanician 
and  engineer,  held  the  living  of  Heckfield  £>r  many 
years. 

X  Copenhagen — (I  had  the  honour  of  naming  one 
of  Mr.  Cooper's  dahlias  afler  him — a  sort  of  hay  dah- 
lia, if  I  may  be  permitted  the  expression) — Copenha- 
gen was  a  most  interesting  horee.  He  died  last  year 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  He  was  therefore  in  his 
prime  on  the  day  of  Waterloo,  when  the  dnke  (then 
and  still  a  man  of  iron)  rode  him  for  seventeen  hours 
and  a  half,  without  dismounting.  When  his  Grace 
got  ofl^  he  patted  him,  and  the  horse  kicked,  to  the 
great  delight  of  his  brave  rider,  as  it  proved  that  he 
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Well !  this  was  one  beautiful  and  fruitless 
drive.  The  ruins  of  Reading  Abbey  formed 
another  as  fruitless,  and  still  more  beautiful. 

Whether  in  the  **  palmy  state'*  of  the  faith 
of  Rome,  the  pillared  aisles  of  the  Abbey 
church  might  have  vied  in  grraodeur  with  the 
avenue  at  Strathfield-saye,  I  can  hardly  say ; 
but  certainly,  as  they  stand,  the  venerable 
arched  gateway,  the  rock-like  masses  of  wall, 
the  crumbling  cloisters,  and  the  exquisite  fin- 
ish of  the  surbases  of  the  columns  and  other 
fragments,  fresh  as  if  chiseled  yesterday, 
which  are  reappearing  in  the  excavations  now 
making,  there  is  an  interest  which  leaves  the 
grandeur  of  life,  palaces  and  their  pageantry, 
parks  and  their  adornments,  all  grandeur  ex- 
cept the  indestructible  grandeur  of  nature,  at 
an  immeasurable  distance.  The  place  was  a 
history.  Centuries  passed  before  us  as  we 
thought  of  the  magnificent  monastery,  the 
third  in  size  and  splendour  in  England,  with 
its  area  of  thirty  acres  between  &e  walls  — 
and  gazed  upon  it  now ! 

And  yet,  even  now,  how  beautiful !  Trees 
of  every  growth  mingling  with  those  grey 
rains,  creepers  wreathing  their  fantastic  gar- 
lands around  the  mouldering  arches,  gorgeous 
flowers  flourishing  in  the  midst  of  that  decay  ! 
I  almost  forgot  my  search  for  the  dear  Phoe- 
bus, as  I  rambled  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Malone, 
the  gardener,  a  man  who  would  in  any  station 
be  remarkable  for  acuteness  and  acquirement, 
amongst  the  august  remains  of  the  venerable 
abbey,  with  the  history  of  which  he  was  as 
conversant  as  with  his  own  immediate  profes- 
sion. There  was  no  speaking  of  smaller  ob- 
jects in  the  presence  of  the  mighty  past !  -* 
Fide  note  at  the  end  of  this  article, 

was  not  bosten  by  that  tremendous  day's  work.  AAer 
his  return,  this  paddock  was  assiened  to  him,  in  which 
he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  most  perfect  com- 
iort  that  can  be  imagined ;  fed  twice  a-oay,  (latterly 
upon  oats  broken  for  him.)  with  a  comfortable  stable 
to  retire  to,  and  a  rich  pasture  in  which  to  range.  The 
late  amiable  dochess  used  regularly  to  feed  him  with 
bread,  and  this  kindness  had  given  him  the  habit,  (es* 
peeially  after  her  death,)  of  appioachiog  every  lady 
with  the  most  confiding  familiarity.  He  had  been  a 
fine  animal,  of  middle  size  and  a  chestnut  colour,  but 
latterly  he  eihibited  an  interesting  specimen  of  natu- 
ral decay,  in  a  state  as  nearly  that  of  nature  as  can 
well  be  found  in  a  civilized  country.  He  had  lost  an 
eye  from  age,  and  had  become  lean  and  feeble,  and, 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  approached  even  a  casual 
visiter,  there  was  something  of  the  demand  of  sym- 
pathy, the  appeal  to  human  kindnese,  which  one  has 
80  often  observed  from  a  very  old  doe  towards  his 
master.  Poor  Copenhagen,  who,  when  alive,  furnished 
so  many  reliques  from  his  mane  and  tail  lo  enthusi- 
astic young  ladies,  who  had  bis  hair  set  in  brooches 
and  nngs,  was,  after  being  interred  with  military  ho- 
nours, duff  up  by  some  miscreant,  (never,  I  believe, 
discovered,)  and  one  of  bis  hoofs  cut  off,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  for  a  memorial,  although  one  that  would 
hardly  go  in  the  compass  of  a  ring.  A  very  fine  por- 
trait of  Copenhagen  has  been  executed  by  my  young 
fiiend  Edmund  Havell,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  whose 
genius  as  an  animal  painter  will  certainly  place  him 
second  only  to  Landseer. 


Gradually  chilled  by  so  much 
the  ardour  of  my  pursuit  began  to  «bate.     I  • 
began  to  admit  the  merits  of  otb«r  dabllaa  of , 
divers  colours,  and  actually  caught   my  self  i 
committing  the  inconstancy  of   considering' 
which  of  the  four  Princes  of  Oraage  1  aboold 
bespeak  for  next  year.    Time,  in  short,  was 
beginning  to  play  his  part  as  the  greut  coin- 
forter  of  human  afflictions,  and  the  poor  Ph(F> 
bus  seemed  as  likely  to  be  forgotten  as  a  last 
year's  bonnet,  or  a  last  week*s  newfoyaper — 
when,  happening  to  walk  with  tny  ratne^  to 
look  at  a  field  o(  his,  a  pretty  bit  of  apland 
pasture  about  a  mile  off,  I  was  struck,  in  one 
corner  where  the  manure  for  dressing  had  be^n 
deposited,  and  a  heap  of  earth  and  doner  atUl 
remained,  to  be  spread,  I  suppose,  next  spnn?, 
with  some  tall  plant  surmounted  with  bright 
flowers.    Could  it  be  1  —  was  it  possible  1  — 
did  my  eyes  play  me  false  ^  —  l^o  ;  there  it 
was,  upon  a  dunghill — the  object  of  all  my  re> 
searches  and  lamentations,  the  identical  Phff> 
bus !  the  lost  dahlia ! 


Note.— By  fiir  the  most  intemting  olgecl  in  f^e 
neighbourhood  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  n>ck-hbc 
ruins  of  Reading  Abbey,  themselves  a  history ;  all  ttir 
more  interesting  because,  until  lately,  thai,  th«  wa 
important  part  uf  these  remains  has  Decom*  tbv  yny 
perty  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Wheble,  the  prem^fit  llip 
Sherifi*of  Berka,  whose  researches  have  dramm  woat 
attention  to  the  subject,  these  venerable  relics  4if  s: 
earlier  day,  situate  close  to  a  wealthy  and  po|iul>nji- 
town,  not  toriy  miles  from  London,  and  nctiialfT  xtrn\  ^ 
sight  of  the  great  road  from  Bath  and  BrsBSoi  tn  da 
metrripoUs.  have  seemed  otterly  unnoticod  moA  «b> 
known.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  som«  fiuxuful  xv* 
tuoso,  like  Marshal  Conway,  (best  known  aa  the  tnrtA 
and  correspondent  of  HonK-e  Walpole,)  has  evimr^ 
his  passion  for  antiquity  by  the  desire  of  appttiprskbnf 
what  he  admired,  and  nas  diagged  avwy  ynUht 
masses  of  the  walls  to  assist  in  his  fiiniasCical  dnai(« 
at  Henley  and  elsewhere, — or  a  set  of  Ciochs  axkl  \  so- 
dais,  the  county  magistrates  of  fii\y  years  s^  « surv  aa 
I  that  their  successors  uould  not  have  dreamed  %j€w^ 
a  desecration)  have  pitched  upon  the  outskirts  «f  (^ 
old  monastery  fur  the  erection  uf  their  hngv,  atannc 
glaring  gaol  and  Bridewell,  with  all  ita  muHinhle  ^t- 
sociaUons  of  wretchednesi  and  crime. — or  an  «dur— 
tion  committee,  with  equal  bad  taste  in  a  di0rrr<B 
way  (they  really  seem  to  have  imagined  that  tbr)*  KaI 
done  a  nne  thing)  have  run  up  a  roof  of  red  cdr* 
within  the  wails  of  the  refectory,  and  movnd  (bt 
children  of  a  national  school,  upon  Dr.  B«UVt  s^nsn^ 
into  the  noble  hall,  where  kings  had  signed  *edr-i 
and  parliaments  framed  laws-  This  laat  miaafA 
has  been  abated.  The  children  have  nowr  •  •d^xi- 
room  of  their  own,  far  better  adapted  to  119  ci^^ 
more  healthful  and  more  comfurtabfe,  and  the  Ah^ 
is  left  to  the  silence  and  solitude  which  best  he—^a 
the  recol  lee  lions  and  associations  attendant  on  ±j 
stupendous  structure. 

Reading  Abbey  was  fbunded  by  Heonr  the  F%A 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  USl,  and  dedicared  ^ 
the  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Sl  Joba,  as  tf» 
pears  by  the  charter  grunted  four  yeaxs  aftersraT^  — 
vide  Dugdalo's  Monasiicoo ;  **  for  my  soalV  U«i»k« 
and  the  souls  of  King  William  my  father,  ct  twj  mn 
William,  of  Queen  Matilda  my  mother,  of  Q^3 
Matilda  my  wife,  and  of  all  ray  predeoeaion  auc  9«r^ 
cessors." 

The  charter  then  goes  on  lo  recite  tha  b 
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•eKUxM  md  renl  privileg«t  bwtowed  apon  the  mo- 
nsMtcry  Bt  RMufing  and  it*  cells  at  LeorouwCer  and  at 
CholWy. 

Jt  grants  them  a  minr,  with  the  privilege  of  striking 
money. 

It  e&empto  them  from  all  taxes,  imposts,  or  contri- 
hii lions  wnatMever,  and  from  all  levies  of  men  ibr 
vf&n  or  other  services. 

It  pves  **  the  abbot  and  his  monks  full  power  to  try 
oil  unence*  coipmitted  within  or  without  the  borough, 
in  the  htghwsys,  and  all  other  places,  whether  Imt 
their  own  eervsnts  orstrangen,  with  all  caoies  whirn 
run  ur  reav  arise  with  socca*  and  aaeca.t  tol.  ond 
ii»e«m.t  ana  inrangentbeft,$  end  outfan^nthefl.||  and 
ham  socna.T  wiihtn  the  borough  and  without  the  bo- 
roui^h.  in  the  roads  and  footpatba,  and  in  all  places, 
aad  with  all  causes  which  do  or  may  arise. 

^  And  the  abbot  and  hii  monks  shall  hold  courts  of 
justice  for  trials  of  avaults.  thefb,  and  murden,  ibr 
lite  shedding  of  blood,  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  in 
the  nme  manner  that  belongs  to  the  royal  authority," 
Arc.  Ac. 

Then  follows  a  paragraph  which  we  insert  in  honour 
of  the  accomplished  fouxider.    It  is  worthy  of  Alfred. 

**  But  this  also  we  determine  and  appoint  to  be  for 
erer  otMerved,  that  seeing  the  Abbot  of  Radyng:e 
hath  no  revenues  but  what  are  in  common  with  his 
brethren ;  therefore,  whoever  by  devise,  consent,  and 
cainonical  election  shall  be  made  abbot,  shall  not  be- 
•tow  the  alms  of  the  monastery  on  his  lay  kindred  or 
any  others,  but  reserve  them  for  the  entertainment  of 
ilio  poor  and  strangen.** 

And  William  of  Maimesbory  certifies  that  this  part 
of  tlie  charter  was  so  well  observed,  that  there  was 
ftlwaye  more  etpended  upon  strangers  than  upon  the 
inhabitants.  *•  the  monks  being,*'  as  he  asserts,  "great 
oxampleir  of  piety." 

The  cliarter  concludes  with  a  strenuous  recommen- 
dation to  all  succeeding  kings  to  continue  the  above 
privileges  and  irarouniues  to  ths  monastery,  and  with 
thia  remarkable  mnlison,  the  ieor  of  which  Beau- 
cl<»rc*s  burly  successor,  Henry,  the  eighth  of  that 
name,  nunl  assuredly  had  not  before  his  eyes,  when 
ho  hanged  the  abbot  and  knocked  down  the  walls. 
I  **  But  if  any  one  shall  knowingly  prestime  to  in- 
iringe,  diminish,  or  alter  this  our  foundation  charter, 
may  the  great  God  of  all  withdraw  aixl  eradicate  him 
nml  his  posterity,  nnd  may  he  remain  witliout  any  in- 
he ri lance,  in  misery  and  nunger,"  &c. 

The  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  monastery  were 
j  rr>fnmonsorate  with  the  high  privileges  granted  by 
th<>  roy^  founder,  and  with  the  station  of  the  superior, 
wliu  ranked  as  thiitt  amongst  the  mitred  abbots  of 
Mngland :  next  aflor  the  aboois  of  Glsstenbury  and 
St.  Alban's. 

A  space  of  thirty  acres  was  comprised  within  tho 
ooter  walls ;  and  though  a  considerable  part  of  this 
was  devoted  to  the  inner  and  outer  courts,  the  cloia- 
tere,  end  the  gardens,  yet  the  building  itself  was  stu- 
(>endoiH  in  sise  and  in  strength.  I  have  seen  decayed 
F^tecimwis  of  golhic  architecture  which  bear  more 
striking  traces  of  lightness  and  ornament,  but  none 
that  ever  seemed  so  calculated  for  duration,  so  prodi- 
gally massive  and  solid.  The  great  hall,  whose  noble 
iirDportions  ore  eighty  feet  in  length,  forty  in  width, 
and  forty  to  the  centre  of  the  arched  stone  ceiling. 


*Sooea,  the  place  or  precinct  wherein  the  liberty  of 
court  was  exercised. 

r  S&cca.  a  liberty  eranted  by  tbe  king  to  try  and  judge 
caane*,  and  to  receive  the  forfeitures  arising  firoin  them. 

X  Tbesffl.  a  privilegi*  to  take  and  keep  bondsmen,  vil- 
1  litis,  and  serft.  with  their  generations,  one  after  another. 

}  Infsogenthi>ft,  a  libArty  to  try  and  Judge  a  thief  taken 
wif  htn  tlie  jorisdictioB  of  the  manor  or  borough. 

IOatfluigen theft,  the  same  privilege  to  try  any  thief 
en  out  of  the  jorfisdictioa  of  the  manor  or  borough. 

ir  Kara  floeaa,  the  levying  a  fine  on  the  disturben  of 
tte  king*s  peaee. 
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hsd  walls  six  feet  thick,  coated  with  freestone,  and 
filled  up  with  flints  and  stones,  cemented  with  a  mor- 
tar as  durable  ns  the  materials  themselves.  This  was 
the  width  of  all  the  walls,  inner  as  well  as  outer,  and 
seenn  to  be  only  a  foir  sample  of  the  general  propor- 
tions of  the  apartments.  The  foundations  under  sronnd 
were  seven  feet  deep  and  twelve  wide ;  and  the  ex- 
cavations making  in  the  church,  of  which  many  of  the 
surbases  of  the  columns,  bits  of  staic«<d  ^lass  and 
other  ornamental  parts,  remain  as  fresh  as  if  only  fin- 
ished yesterday,  prove  that  the  execution  of  this  mag- 
nificmt  pile  was  as  perfect  and  beautiful  as  the  design 
was  stupendous  and  grand.  Sir  Henry  Englefield 
says,  (Archaslogia.)  every  form  of  Saxon  moulding, 
aiid  many  never  seen  before,  may  be  found  in  the 
stones  dispersed  through  the  town. 

Everything  belonging  to  these  magnificent  monks 
seems  to  have  been  conoocted  with  this  unkm  of  large- 
ness and  finish.  They  appear  to  have  brought  for 
their  use,  from  the  river  Kennett,  a  canal  called  the 
Holy  (or  Hallowed)  Brook,  from  Coley,  an  elevated 
spot  nearly  two  miles  from  the  Abbey,  conducting  it 
l^  a  deecent  so  ecjiial  ami  gradual,  that  it  moved  the 
Abbey  mills  (which  still  exist)  with  the  same  rego* 
laritv  in  the  most  parching  droughts  or  the  wilueot 
floods,  even  taking  the  precautions  of  paving  it  with 
brick,  and  arehing  it  in  great  part  over,  during  its  pas- 
sage through  the  town.  And  having  thus  provided 
themselves  with  soft  water,  and  wiih  the  constant  as- 
surance of  grinding  their  com  through  every  season, 
however  unfavourable,  they  provided  themselves 
with  the  luxury  of  spring  water  from  the  conduit,  a 
celebrated  spring  rising  on  a  hill  on  another  side  of 
Reading,  and  at  least  a  mile  from  the  abode  of  the 
lord  abbot  This  water  was  brought  to  the  monsstery 
in  pipes,  and  from  a  discovery  made  accidentally  by 
some  labooren  who  were  ex(»vating  a  sawpit  in  a 
bank  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kennett,  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  it  appears  to  have  passed  under 
the  Kennett  The  story  is  told  in  Mann's  history  of 
Readings— **  They**  (the  men  employed  at  the  sawpit) 
"  found  a  leaden  pipe,  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
Iving  in  the  direction  of  the  conduit,  and  passing  on- 
oer  the  river  towards  the  Abbey,  part  of  which,  from 
its  situation  under  the  water,  they  were  obliged  to 
leave.  The  rest  was  sold  for  old  lead.'*  Coatea  also 
brings  undoubted  testimony  to  prove  that  the  conduit 
spring  supplied  the  Abbey,  and  that  the  water  was 
brought  under  the  Kennett 

Certainly,  as  the  river  runs  between  the  conduit 
and  the  Abbey,  the  pipe  most  have  gone  under  or 
over  it ;  but  the  fact  is  worth  mentiomng  as  curious 
in  itself,  and  as  tending  to  prove,  in  these  days,  when 
we  are  a  little  apt,  if  not  to  overvalue  our  own  do* 
ings,  at  least  to  undervalue  those  of  our  ancestors, 
that,  not  itterely  in  arehitecture,  (for  in  that  grandest 
art  we  are  pigmies  indeed,  compared  to  those  great 
masters  whose  names  are  lost  though  their  works,  in 
spite  of  a  thousand  foes,  seem  indestructible,)  that  not 
in  architecture  only,  but  in  tunnel-making,  we  might 
take  lessons  from  those  dd-fiMhioned  peraooages  the 
monks. 

From  the  period  of  its  consecration,  we  find  the 
name  of  Reading  Abbey  occurring  frsqnently  in  all 
the  histories  of  the  times.  Parliaments  and  councils 
were  holden  there ;  legatee  received ;  traitors  execu- 
ted ;  kings,  queens,  and  princes  buried  in  the  holy 
precincts.  Speed  mentions,  picturesquely.  King  Henry 
and  his  Queen  **  who  lay  there  veiled  and  crowned.^' 
Bishops  were  consecrated,  joustings  celebrated,  femights 
dubbed,  and  money  coined. 

One  incident  which  has  reference  to  the  Abbey, 
related  b^  Stowe,  is  so  romantic  that  I  caimot  refrain 
from  giving  the  story.  It  would  make  a  fine  dramatic 
scsne — almost  a  drama. 

'*In  1167,  a  single  combat  was  fought  at  Reading, 
between  Robert  dis  Montford,  appellant  and  Heniy 
de  Essex,  defondant;  the  occasion  of  which  was  as 
follows.  In  an  eogagemeiit  which  Heniy  the  Sooood 
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bad  with  the  Welsh,  in  1157,  ■oroe  of  hit  noblee.  who 
had  beeii  detached  with  a  onnaiderable  part  of  the 
ann7,  were  cut  off  by  an  arobuacade ;  thnae  who  es- 
caped, thinking  the  king  was  also  surrounded,  told 
every  one  they  met  tliat  he  was  either  taken  or  slain. 

"The  news  of  this  imaginary  disaster  put  to  flight 
the  greatest  port  of  the  surviving  army.  Among  the 
rest.  lienry  de  Eaiex,  hereditary  standard-bearer  to 
the  kings  of  England,  threw  away  the  royal  banner, 
and  fled.  For  this  act  of  cowardice  he  was  challenged 
by  Robert  de  Montford  as  a  traitor.  Essex  dented  the 
charge,  declaring  he  was  fully  perauaded  that  the 
king  was  slain  or  taken ;  which  probably  would  have 
happened,  if  Roger,  Earl  of  Clare,  had  not  brought 
up  a  body  of  troops,  and,  by  displaying  again  the 
royal  standard,  encouraged  tne  soldiers ;  by  which 
means  he  preserved  the  remainder  of  the  army. 

'*The  king  ordered  this  quarrel  to  be  decided  by 
single  combat;  and  the  two  knights  met  at  Reading, 
on  the  8ih  of  April,  on  an  island,*  near  the  Abbey, 
the  king  being  present  in  penon.  with  many  of  the 
nobility  and  other  spectator!.  Montibrd  began  the 
combat  with  great  fury,  and  Essex,  having  endured 
this  violent  attack  for  some  time,  at  length  turning 
into  rage,  took  upon  himself  the  part  of  a  challenger 
and  not  of  a  defender.  He  fell  after  receiving  many 
wounds;  and  the  king,  stipposing  him  slain,  at  the 
request  of  several  noblemen,  his  relations,  gave  per« 
minion  to  the  monks  to  inter  the  body,  commanaing 
that  no  further  violence  should  be  oflered  to  it.  The 
monks  took  up  the  vanquished  knight,  and  carried 
him  into  the  Abbey,  where  he  revived.  When  he 
recovered  from  his  wounds,  he  was  received  into  the 
comrannity  and  assumed  the  habit  of  the  order,  his 
lands  being  forfeited  to  the  king." 

Such  was  the  Abbey  from  its  foundation  to  the 
Reformation ;  succeeding  Monarchs  augmenting  its 
demesnes  and  revenues  by  raagniflcent  giHs,  and 
oonfirraing  by  successive  chartera  the  (vivileges  and 
immunities  enjoyed  by  the  abbot  and  monks ;  for  al- 
,  though  the  superior  had  various  country-houses  and 
parks,  and  was  a  spiritual  peer  of  the  highest  rank, 
there  yet  appears,  fiom  man^  of  the  rules  which  have 
oome  down  to  us,  one  especially,  in  which  no  member 
of  the  community  coula  absent  himself  for  a  night 
without  flist  obtaining  permiision  from  every  individ- 
ual monk  in  the  convent,  suflicient  reason  to  believe 
that  the  internal  government  of  the  house  was  not 
altogether  monarchial,  but  that  it  partook  somewhat 
of  the  mixed  form  of  the  English  constitution,  and 
that  the  commona,  if  we  may  so  term  the  brethren  of 
the  order,  had  some  voice  in  the  management  of  its 
concerns. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  rule  of  the  monks  of  Reeding 
over  their  vassals,  the  burgheri,  and  their  feudal 
tenants  in  the  villages  round,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
dependent  cells  at  Leominster  and  at  Cholsey,  seems 
to  have  been  mild,  benevolent,  and  charitable.  Rich 
landlords  are,  generally  speaking,  kind  landlords;  it 
is  those  who  are  themselves  pushed  for  money  who 
become  hard  creditors  in  return;  and  besides  the 
wealth  that  flowed  into  the  good  borough  fiom  the 
trains  of  knights  and  nobles  who  attended  the  parlia- 
ments and  ooimcils  held  in  the  Abbey,  the  fathers  of 
the  community  were  not  only  zealous  protectors  of 
their  vassaUi  against  the  aggressions  so  common  in 
that  age  of  violence,  but  they  furnished  alms  to  the 
jwor.  shelter  to  the  houseless,  and  medical  aid  to  the 
sick,  from  their  own  resources.  Traces  of  their  power 
and  their  charity,  as  well  as  of  the  manners  of  the 


*  Tradition  amifnsasthe  place  of  this  combat  a  beau- 
tiful green  island  nearly  surroiindeil  with  willows,  in  the 
midst  of  thQ  Thames,  to  the  east  of  Caversham  bridpr. 
A  more  beautiful  spot  could  not  have  ticon  deviled  Tor 
such  a  combat.  It  was  in  sight  of  the  Abbey,  and  of  the 
remarkable  chapel  erected  in  the  centre  of  th»  bridge,  of 
which  the  fouadatioa  atiU  remains,  surmounted  by  a 
modern  boose. 


]  times,  meet  us  constantly  in  the  iocideiilBl  alhMi 

'  to  the  Abbey  in  our  old  niaiorians  and  tapopapfam; 

,  thus,  fur  iiMlonce,  amon^t  the  hoapilab  attscksd  t» 

the  foundation,  mention  is  made  of  a  tioiist  far  tepen 

at  Erieigh. 

That  the  town  flourished  imder  their guardiioevs. 
is  aufliciently  proved,  by  the  bet  that  8pe«d*i  ini^t 
taken  a  comparatively  short  period  after  the  Refonas- 
tion,  might  almost  have  pamed  for  a  plan  of  Rmiinr 
forty  years  ago,  so  little  had  the  old  town  increased  ,u 
has  made  a  huge  spring  in  the  present  oentorv)  dont: 
the  long  period  that  intervened  between  Elmbcih 
and  George  the  Third.  I 

The  palmy  days  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  tto 
country  were,  however,  numbered,  and  opoo  nooe  of 
the  great  monastic  establishfnents  did  the  stem  of  die 
Reformation  burst  with  more  unsparing  violeooe  tba  • 
upon  the  fated  Abbev  of  Reading.  i 

In  September,  1539.  John  London,  one  of  the  oont'j 
raissiooera  for  visiting  aiHl  supprcsiing  reltgioas  hoMci ' 
arrived  at  Reading,  and  nolw  iihstandinglhe  subauaani 
of  llu^h,  the  then  abbot,  which  appears  to  hfl\-»bsni 
implicit,  he  was  hanged  and  qoartcved  with  two  ^ 
his  monks  at  one  of  the  gates  of  tlie  mensitriy,  os 
the  Hth  of  November  following. 

1  he  work  of  destruction  then  commenced.  N^ 
particulare  of  the  demolition  of  the  Abbey  hafertusr 
down  to  us;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  magniiicent  duscfc 
was  levelled  at  once,  partly,  perha)3a,  for  the  »is  «i, 
the  valuable  materials,  and  partly  fco  prevent  tbf  pe»> 
pie,  attached  by  habit  to  the  splendid  cereoonM*  of 
the  Catholic  wonihip,  from  clinging  to  llie  cbefatiei 
associationa  connected  with  the  spot 

The  site  of  the  monastery  ilself  remaintd  with  th« 
crown,  and  a  part  of  the  house  wm  converted  mio » 
royal  residence,  visited  more  than  once  by  Eil»brt^. 
and  mentioned  by  Camden.  But  the  enormow  |r* 
sessions  of  the  Abbey  granted  to  one  (avountr  uni 
another,  were  slowly  frtltered  avmy,  while  what  f^ 
mained  of  the  house  itaelf  was  near^  destroy  id  id  ii» 
siege  of  Reading  during  the  civil  wan. 

Every  twenty  yean  has  brought  a  fresh  diminobup. 
until  little  now  remains,  except  the  shell  of  iberrtK^ 
tory.  and  of  one  or  two  other  large  detached  buiMinn 
more  or  less  entire,  jparis  of  the  cloialeii,  and  Isff* 
rock-like  fragments  of  the  grey  walla,  denuded  c^tbc 
cut  free^iione  by  which  they  were  coated,  sons  v ' 
right,  some  leaning  against  each  other,  end  s^si', 
pitched  violently  into  the  earth,  as  if  by  a  trenendov  • 
convulsion  of  nature.  But  in  the  very  afasf/ire  ^ 
artiflcial  ornament,  in  the  masaiveoeaa  and  vsinwa 
of  these  remains,  there  is  somethinc  aingulariy  m* 
pressive  and  miyeslic.  They  have  about  thcco  m«^ 
of  the  hoary  grandeur,  the  wild  and  naked  dcs^nrJ 
which  characterize  Sionehenge.  And  as  the  psi'rv 
modem  buildings  which  dtsfigiired  them  ate giidoaltr 
disappearing,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  truoi  ^ 
excellent  taste  of  the  present  proprietor,  that  »  >>* 
OS  the  excavations  which  have  brought  to  Itgbt « 
much  that  is  curious  and  beautiful  aball  be  <-omt»l«ttd. 
they  may  be  left  to  the  great  artist  Natara.  sa  iUt  sr 
may,  in  a  few  yean,  see  our  once>liuooua  Abbry  tiatt 
august  and  beautiful  than  it  has  been  at  an;  per«^ 
since  the  days  of  its  pristine  magnificence;  ^^"^^ 
as  far  as  is  now  possible,  from  the  din  and  buitW  » 


tVery  curious  is  this  old  nap  of  "Reddiae"  ^ 
vacant  spaces  repfffsi^nling  fields  roiiiHt  tlie  ttmn  hn« 
illustrated  by  certain  curious  repmsmtstiooa  tV  tf^* 
and  animals  particularly  unlik«,  surh  as  a  tA«  m  ^ 
act  of  beini;  milked,  (too  ttex  of  the  mtlkiaf  (ifst*  •* 
doubtful,  tho  drpss  iMfinjt  equally  unsuitalik  to  n<is  '' 
woman,  girl  or  boy,)  two  hursrs  flishtiof.  mlb  rf^f' 
grazing,  and  anntbrr  r^l^lturf•  wtitrh  vtay  stand  fa/ « r^ 
or  an  ox  at  discretion,  slandtnc  at  ease  in  a  xom^f*'  ^ 
is  remarkable  that  each  nf  ilK>se  aoinial*  woaM  i>^' 
three  or  four  of  the  tro«,  und^^r  which  It  a«  supfo**  ** 
stand,  and  is  very  taur h  bigter  and  tailor  tliaa  ao«  etsM 
in  the  plac«.  Those  old  artisU  had  sttaags  aoticasa 
perspective  and  proportion. 
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this  work'«<imy  world,  and  riaing  like  the  stately  raim 
of  Netley,  or  rather  like  the  tail  grey  diffi  of  some 
sylvan  solitude,  from  the  fine  etafttic  turf,  a  natural 
carpet,  the  green  elder  bush  and  the  young  ash  tree 
growing  amongst  the  mouldering  niches,  the  ivy  and 
the  wan*0Dwcr  waving  fnom  above,  and  the  bright, 
clear  river  6o«vtng  sitently  along,  adorninff  and  reflect- 
ing a  scene  which  is  at  once  a  picture  ana  a  history. 


HONOR  O^CALLAGHAN, 

TfMKS  are  altered  since  Gray  spoke  of  the 
yono^  Etonians  as  a  set  of  dirty  boys  playing 
at  cricket.  There  are  no  such  things  as  boys 
to  be  met  with  now,  either  at  Eton  or  else- 
where ;  they  are  all  men  from  ten  years  old 
upwards.  Dirt  also  hath  vanished  bodily,  to 
be  replaced  by  finery.  An  aristocratic  spirit, 
aa  aristocracy  not  of  rank  but  of  money,  pos- 
seaaes  the  place,  and  an  enlightened  young 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  when 
aoroewhere  about  the  ripe  age  of  eleven,  eon- 
jared  bia  mother  ^^noi  to  come  to  see  him 
until  she  had  got  her  new  carriage,  lest  he 
dhoald  be  quiaaed  by  the  rest  of  the  men,*' 
was  perhaps  no  unfair  representative  of  the 
mass  of  his  school-fellows.  There  are,  of 
course,  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  sons  of 
the  old  nobility,  too  much  aocastomed  to 
splendour  in  its  grander  forms,  and  too  sure 
of  their  own  station  to  care  about  such  mat- 
ters, and  the  few  finer  spirits,  whose  ambition 
even  in  boyhood  soars  to  far  higher  and  holier 
aims,  are,  generally  speaking,  alike  exempt 
from  these  vulgar  cravings  after  petty  distino- 
tionft.  And  for  tlie  rest  of  the  small  people, 
why  '*  winter  and  rough  weather,'*  and  that 
most  excellent  schoolmaster,  the  world,  will 
not  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring  them  to  wiser 
thoughts. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  according  to  our 
homely  proverb,  "  for  every  gander  there 's  a 
goose,"  80  there  are  not  wanting  in  London 
and  its  environs  **  establishments,"  (the  good 
old  name  of  boarding-school  being  altogether 
done  away  with,)  where  young  ladies  are 
trained  up  in  a  love  of  fashion  and  finery,  and 
a  reverence  for  the  outward  symbols  of  wealth, 
which  cannot  fail  to  render  them  worthy  com- 
peers of  the  young  gentlemen  their  contempo- 
raries. I  have  known  a  little  girl,  (fit  mate 
for  the  above-mentioned  amateur  of  new  car- 
riages),) who  complained  that  her  mamma  call- 
ed upon  her,  attended  only  by  one  footman; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  the  position  of  a  new- 
comer in  one  of  these  houses  of  education  will 
not  fail  to  be  materially  influenced  by  such 
considerations  as  the  situation  of  her  father's 
1  town  residence,  or  the  name  of  her  mother's 
mtlliner.  At  so  early  a  period  does  the  ex- 
closiveness  which  more  or  less  pervades  the 
j  whole  currant  of  English  society  make  ita 
I  appearance  amongst  our  female  youth. 
I      kveo  in  the  comparatively  rational  and  old- 


faahioned  seminary  in  which  I  was  brought 
up,  we  were  not  quite  free  from  these  vanities. 
We,  too,  had  our  high  castes  and  our  low 
castes,  and  (alas !  for  her  and  for  ourselves !) 
we  counted  among  our  number  one  who  in  her 
loneliness  and  desolation  might  almost  be 
called  a  Pariah  —  or  if  that  be  too  strong  an 
illustration,  who  was  at  least,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  the  Cinderella  of  the  school. 

Honor  O'Callaghan  was,  as  her  name  im- 
ports, an  Irish  gin.  She  had  been  placed  tm- 
aer  the  care  of  Mrs.  Sherwood  before  she  was 
five  years  old,  her  father  being  designated,  in 
aa  introductory  letter  which  he  brought  in  his 
hand,  aa  a  barrister  from  Dublin,  of  ancient 
family,  of  considerable  ability,  and  the  very 
highest  honour.  The  friend,  however,  who 
had  given  him  this  excellent  character,  had, 
unfortunately,  died  a  very  short  time  after  poor 
Honor's  arrival ;  and  of  Mr.  O'Callaghan, 
nothing  had  ever  been  heard  after  the  first 
half-year,  when  he  sent  the  amount  of  the  bill 
in  a  drafl,  which,  when  due,  proved  to  be  dis- 
honoured. The  worst  part  of  this  oommoni- 
cation,  however  unsatisfactory  in  its  nature, 
was,  that  it  was  final.  All  inquiries,  whether 
in  Dublin  or  elsewhere,  proved  unavailing; 
Mr.  O'Callaghan  had  diaappeared ;  our  un- 
lucky govemante  found  herself  saddled  with 
the  board,  clothing,  and  education,  the  present 
care,  and  future  destiny,  of  a  little  girl,  for 
whom  she  felt  about  as  much  affection  as  was 
felt  by  the  overseers  of  Aberleigh  towarda  their 
involuntary  protege,  Jesse  C lifTe.  Nay,  in  say- 
ing this,  I  am  probably  giving  our  worthy 
governess  credit  for  somewhat  milder  feelinga 
upon  this  subject  than  she  actually  entertained ; 
the  overseers  in  question,  accustomed  to  such 
circumstances,  harbouring  no  stronger  senti- 
ment than  a  cold,  passive  indifference  towards 
the  parish  boy,  whilst  she,  good  sort  of  woman 
as  in  general  she  was,  did  certainly  upon  this 
occasion  cherish  something  very  like  an  active 
aversion  to  the  little  intruder. 

The  fact  is,  that  Mrs.  Sherwood,  who  had 
been  much  captivated  by  Mr.  O'Callaghan's 
showy,  ofi'-hand  manner,  bis  civilities,  and  hia 
flatteries,  felt,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  that 
she  had  been  taken  in ;  and  being  a  peculiarl^f 
prudent,  cautious  personage,  of  the  alow» 
sluggish,  stagnant  temperament,  which  those 
who  possess  it  are  apt  to  account  a  virtue,  and 
to  hold  in  scorn  their  more  excitable  and  im« 
pressible  neighbours,  found  herself  touehed  in 
the  very  point  of  honour,  piqued,  aggrieved, 
mortified;  and  denouncing  the  father  as  the 
greatest  deceiver  that  ever  trod  the  earth, 
could  not  help  transferrin?  some  part  of  her 
hatred  to  the  innocent  chilo.  She  waa  really 
a  good  sort  of  woman,  as  I  have  said  before, 
and  every  now  and  then  her  conscience  twitch- 
ed her,  and  she  struggled  hard  to  seem  kind 
and  to  be  so :  but  it  would  not  do.  There  the 
feeling  was,  and  the  more  she  struggled  against 
it,  the  stronger,  I  verily  believe,  it  became. 
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Tiyingr  to  conquer  a  deep-rooted  aversion,  is 
something  like  tramplingr  upon  eamomile: 
the  harder  yon  tread  it  down  the  more  it  flou- 
rishea. 

Under  these  eTil  aospices,  the  poor  little 
Irish  girl  grew  up  amongst  ns.  Not  ill-osed 
certainly,  for  she  was  fed  and  taught  as  we 
were;  and  some  forty  shillings  a  year  more 
expended  upon  the  trifles,  gloves,  and  shoes, 
and  ribbons,  which  make  the  difference  be- 
tween nicety  and  shabbiness  in  female  dress, 
would  have  brought  her  apparel  upon  an 
equality  with  oura.  Ill-used  she  was  not ;  to 
be  sure,  teachers  and  masters  seemed  to  con- 
sider it  a  duty  to  reprimand  iier  for  such  faults 
as  would  hare  passed  unnoticed  in  another ; 
and  if  there  were  any  noise  amongst  us,  she, 
by  far  the  quietest  and  most  silent  person  in 
the  house,  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  accused 
of  making  it  Still  she  was  not  what  would 
be  commonly  called  ill-treated  ;  although  her 
Toung  heart  was  withered  and  blighted,  and 
her  spirit  crushed  and  broken  by  the  chilling 
indifierence,  or  the  harsh  unkindness  which 
surrounded  her  on  every  side. 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  come  in  stronger 
contrast  than  the  position  of  the  young  Irish 
girl,  and  that  of  her  English  com^mnions.  A 
stranger,  almost  a  foreigner  amongst  us,  with 
no  home  but  that  ffreat  schooWoom ;  no  com- 
forts, no  indulgences,  no  knick-knacks,  no  mo- 
ney, nothing  but  the  sheer,  bare,  naked  neces- 
saries of  a  sehool-girrs  life ;  no  dear  family 
to  think  of  and  to  go  to ;  no  fond  father  to 
come  to  see  her ;  no  brothers  and  sisters ;  no 
kindred ;  no  friends.  It  was  a  loneliness,  a 
desolation,  which,  especially  at  breaking-up 
times,  when  all  her  school-fellows  went  joy- 
fully away  each  to  her  happy  home,  and  she 
was  left  the  solitary  and  neglected  inhabitant 
of  the  deserted  mansion,  must  have  pressed 
upon  her  very  heart.  The  heaviest  tasks  of 
the  half-year  must  have  been  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment compared  with  the  dreariness  of  those 
lonesome  holidays. 

And  yet  she  was  almost  as  lonely  when  we 
were  all  assembled.  Childhood  is,  for  the 
most  part,  generous  and  sympathising;  and 
there  were  many  amongst  us  who,  interested 
by  her  deserted  situation,  would  have  been 
her  friends.  But  Honor  was  one  of  those  flow- 
ers which  will  only  open  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine. Never  did  marigold  under  a  cloudy 
sky  shut  up  her  heart  more  closely  than  Honor 
O^Callaghan.  In  a  word,  Honor  had  really 
one  of  the  many  faults  ascribed  to  her  by  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  anu  her  teachers,  and  masters-^ 
that  fault  so  natural  and  so  pardonable  in  ad- 
versity—she was  proud. 

National  and  family  pride  blended  with  the 
personal  feeling.  Young  as  she  was  when 
she  left  Ireland,  she  had  caught  from  the  old 
nurse  who  bad  had  the  care  of  her  infancy, 
rude  legends  of  the  ancient  greatness  of  her 
country,  and  of  the  regal  grandeur  of  the 


O'Connors,  her  maternal  aseestors  \  sod  orer 
such  dim  traces  of  Cathleen's  legrnds  ai  floti* 
ed  in  her  memory,  fragments  wild,  sbaJowy, 
and  indistinct,  as  the  recollections  of  adifuk, 
did  the  poor  Irish  girl  love  to  bftwd.  Yiiufii 
of  long-past  splendour  possessed  her  wbollT« 
and  the  half-unconscious  reveries  in  whieb  sbe 
had  the  habit  of  indulging,  gave  a  tiofpe  of  ro- 
mance and  enthusiasm  to  her  character,  ai  p^' 
euliar  as  her  story. 

Everything  connected  with  her  eoontry  hsJ 
for  her  an  indescribable  charm.  Il  vas  wob- 
derful  how,  with  the  apparently  eeaniy  maaa 
of  acquiring  knowledge  which  the  OMnmoo 
school  histories  afforded,  together  with  ber* 
and  there  a  stray  book  borrowed  for  her  by  bet 
young  companions  from  their  hocns  Itbrvief, 
and  questions  answered  from  the  same  souirt* 
she  had  contrived  to  collect  her  abuodast  vm 
accurate  information,  as  to  its  eariy  anoslfi  and 
present  position.  Her  antiquarian  loie  wis 
perhaps  a  little  tinged,  as  such  antiqaaiianiim 
18  apt  to  be,  by  the  eolonring  of  a  vtrai  im- 
gt nation ;  bat  still  it  was  a  remarkable  exem- 
plification of  the  power  of  an  ardent  miod  to 
ascertain  and  combine  facts  upon  a  f^toanti! 
subject  under  apparently  insuperable  diffieoi- 
ties.  Unless  in  pursuing  her  historical  inqoi- 
ries,  sbe  did  not  often  speak  upon  the  sabjeet 
Her  enthusiasm  was  too  deep  and  loe  eoncra- 
trated  for  words.  But  she  was  Irish  to  tk 
heart's  core,  and  had  even  retained,  oos  cm 
hardly  tell  how,  the  slight  accent  whkfa  io  i 
sweet-toned  female  voice  is  so  pffilty. 

In  her  appearance,  also,  there  were  oaoTof 
the  characteristics  of  heroouotrywomea.  The 
roundness  of  form  and  clearness  of  eomplf  rioe, 
the  result  of  good  nurture  and  pats  bW 
which  are  ofUn  found  in  those  who  bare  been 
nursed  in  an  Irish  cabin,  the  absndaat  win 
hair  and  the  deep-set  grey  eye.  Tbe  (see,  m 
spite  of  some  irregularity  of  featBre,  woni^ 
have  been  pretty,  deddedly  pretty,  if  tbtf 
owner  had  been  happy;  but  the  expresnoo 
was  too  abstracted,  too  thoaghtliil,  too  oeltn* 
choly  for  childhood  or  even  for  yoatb.  Sb? 
was  like  a  rose,  shot  up  in  a  room,  whose  fi>al« 
blossoms  have  hardly  felt  the  touek  of  tbr 
glorious  sunshine  or  the  blessed  air.  Adai^ 
of  the  field,  a  common,  simple,  eheerfoMoob* 
ing  daisy,  would  be  pleasanter  to  gaxe  upos 
than  the  blighted  queen  of  fiowera. 

Her  figure  was,  however,  decidedly  he«n» 
tiful.  Not  merely  tall,  but  pliant, cbstic,  vA 
graceful  in  no  ordinary  degree,  She  vif 
not  generally  remarkable  for  aioeoinpliibiofft. 
How  could  she,  in  the  total  abseexe  of  ^ 
most  powerful,  as  well  as  the  most  aniabi' 
motives  to  exertion  1  She  had  m  one  to 
please ;  no  one  to  watch  her  piufiusf,  to  i^ 
joice  in  her  success,  to  lament  her  Mi]ois>  I*"- 
many  branches  of  education  she  had  oat  f^ 
vanced  beyond  mediocrity,  bat  her  dancia; 
was  perfection ;  or  rather  it  weald  have  t^ 
80,  it  to  her  other  grseea  ahe  bad  added  ^ 
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cliann  of  gaiety.  But  that  want,  as  our  French 
daneiD^.inaster  used  to  ohsenre,  was  so  uni- 
versal m  this  country,  that  the  wonder  would 
have  been  to  see  any  yonn^  lady,  whose  face 
ia  a  cotillion  (for  it  was  before  the  days  of 
r^uadrines)  did  not  look  as  if  she  was  follow- 
in|r  a  funeral. 

Such  at  thirteen  I  found  Honor  0*Ca11aghan, 
when  I,  a  damsel  some  three  years  younger, 
was  first  placed  at  Mrs.  Sherwood^s ;  such  five 
years  afterwards  I  left  her,  when  I  quitted  the 
school. 

CaTlincr  there  the  following  spring,  accom- 
panied by  roy  good  godfather,  we  again  saw 
Honor  silent  and  pensive  as  ever.  The  old 
gentleman  was  much  struck  with  her  fissure 
and  her  melancholy.  *«  Fine  girl  that  !'*  ob- 
served he  to  me :  **  looks  as  if  she  was  in  love 
though,*'  added  he,  putting  his  finger  to  his 
nose  with  a  knowing  nod,  as  was  usual  witli 
him  upon  occasions  of  that  kind.    I,  for  my 

Cart,  in  whom  a  passion  for  literature  was  just 
cginning  to  develope  itself,  had  a  theory  of 
mj  own  upon  the  subject,  and  regarded  her 
with  unwonted  respect  in  consequence.  Her 
abstraction  appeared  to  me  exactly  that  of  an 
author  when  contemplating  some  ^reat  work, 
and  I  had  no  doubt  but  she  would  turn  out  a 
poetess.  Both  conjectures  were  characteristic, 
and  both,  as  it  happened,  wrong. 

Upon  my  next  visit  to  London,  I  found  that 
a  great  change  had  happened  in  Honor's 
destiny.  Her  father,  whom  she  had  been 
fond  of  investing  with  the  dignity  of  a  rebel, 
but  who  had,  according  to  Mrs.  Sherwood*s 
more  reasonable  suspicion,  been  a  reckless, 
extravagant,  thoughtless  person,  whose  follies 
had  been  visited  upon  himself  and  his  family, 
with  the  evil  consequences  of  crimes,  had  died 
in  America;  and  his  sister,  the  richly-jointured 
widow  of  a  baronet,  of  old  Milesian  blood, 
who  daring  his  life  had  been  inexorable  to  his 
entreaties  to  befriend  the  poor  girl,  left  as  it 
were  in  pledge  at  a  London  boarding-school, 
had  relented  upon  hearing  of  his  death,  had 
come  to  England,  settled  aU  pecuniary  matters 
to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  astonished  and 
delighted  governess,  and  finally  carried  Honor 
back  with  ner  to  Dublin. 

From  this  time  we  lost  sight  altogether  of 
our  old  companion.  With  her  school-fellows 
she  had  never  formed  even  the  common  school 
intimacies,  and  to  Mrs.  Sherwood  and  her 
functionaries  she  owed  no  obligation  except 
that  of  money,  which  was  now  discharffed. 
The  only  debt  of  gratitude  which  she  had 
eTer  acknowledged,  was  to  the  old  French 
teacher,  who,  although  she  never  got  nearer 
the  pronunciation  or  the  orthography  of  her 
name  than  Mademoiselle  I'Ocalle,  had  yet,  in 
the  orerflowing  benevolence  of  her  temper, 
taken  soch  notice  of  the  deserted  child,  as 
amidst  the  general  neglect  might  pass  for 
kindaesa.    But  she  had  returned  to  France.  | 


est  interest.'  Accordingly,  she  left  the  house 
where  she  had  passed  nearly  all  her  life, 
without  expressing  any  desire  to  hear  again 
of  its  inmates,  and  never  wrote  a  line  to  any 
of  them. 

We  did  hear  of  her,  however,  occasionally. 
Rumours  reached  us,  vague  and  distant,  and 
more  conflicting  even  than  distant  rumours  are 
wont  to  be.  She  was  distinguished  at  the  vice- 
regal court,  a  beauty  and  a  wit;  she  was  mar- 
ried to  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank;  she  was 
a  nun  of  the  order  of  Mercy ;  she  was  dead. 

And  as  years  glided  on,  as  the  old  school 
passed  into  other  hands,  and  the  band  of  youth- 
ful companions  became  more  and  more  die- 
persed,  one  of  the  latter  opinions  began  to  gain 
ground  among  us,  when  two  or  three  chanced 
to  meet,  and  to  talk  of  old  school-fellows.  If 
she  had  been  alive  and  in  the  great  world, 
surely  some  of  us  should  have  heard  of  her. 
Her  having  been  a  Catholic,  rendered  her 
taking  the  veil  not  improbable ;  and  to  a  per- 
son of  her  enthusiastic  temper,  the  duties  of 
the  sisters  of  Mercy  would  have  peculiar 
charms. 

As  one  of  that  most  useful  and  most  bene- 
volent order,  or  as  actually  dead,  we  were 
therefore  content  to  consider  her,  until,  in  the 
lapse  of  years  and  the  changes  of  destiny,  we 
had  ceased  to  think  of  her  at  all. 

The  second  of  this  present  month  of  May 
was  a  busy  and  a  noisy  day  in  my  garden. 
All  the  world  knows  what  a  spring  this  has 
been.  The  famous  black  spring  commemora- 
ted by  Gilbert  White  can  hai^lv  have  been 
more  thoroughly  ungenial,  more  fatal  to  man 
or  beast,  to  leaf  and  flower,  than  this  most 
miserable  season,  this  winter  of  long  days, 
when  the  sun  shines  as  if  in  mockery,  giving 
little  more  heat  than  his  cold  sister  the  moon, 
and  the  bitter  north-east  produces  at  one  and 
the  same  moment  the  incongruous  annoyances 
of  biting  cold  and  suffocating  dust.  Never 
was  such  a  season.  The  swallows,  nightin- 
gales, and  cuckoos,  were  a  fortnight  after 
Uieir  usual  time.  I  wonder  what  they  thought 
of  it,  pretty  creatures,  and  how  they  made  up 
their  minds  to  come  at  all ! — and  the  sloe  blos- 
som, the  black  thorn  winter  as  the  common 
people  call  it,  which  generally  makes  its  ap- 
pearance early  in  March,  along  with  the  first 
violets,  did  not  whiten  the  hedges  this  year 
until  full  two  months  later.*  In  short,  every- 
body knows  that  this  has  been  a  most  villan- 
ous  season,  and  deserves  all  the  ill  that  can 

*  It  KB  extraordinary,  how  ■oine  flowen  teem  to 
obe^  the  seaaon.  whilit  others  are  tnflaenced  t>7  the 
weather.  The  hawthorn,  certainly  nearly  akin  lo  the 
sloe  blOMome.  is  this  year  rather  ibrwaraer,  if  any- 
thing, than  in  common  yeais;  and  the  fritillary, 
always  a  May  flower,  is  painting  the  water  meadows 
at  this  moment  in  company  with  <Mhe  blackthorn 
winter;"  or  rather  is  nearly  over,  whilst  its  eousin* 
german,  the  tulip,  is  scarcely  showing  fyt  bloom  in 
thA  warmest  exnosiiras  and  most  sh«itftnMl  ImmvIam  nf 
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poasibly  be  said  of  it  But  the  teceod  of  May 
neld  forth  a  promise  which,  according  to  a 
Tery  usual  trick  of  English  weather,  it  has  not 
kept ;  and  was  so  mild  and  smiling  and  gra- 
cious, that,  without  being  quite  so  foolish  as 
to  indulge  in  any  romantic  and  visionary  ex- 
pectation of  ever  seeing  summer  again,  we 
were  yet  silly  enough  to  be  cheered  by  the 
thought  that  spring  was  coming  at  last  in  good 
earnest. 

In  a  word,  it  was  that  pleasant  rarity  a 
fine  day ;  and  it  was  also  a  day  of  considera- 
ble stir,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  here- 
after, in  my  small  territories. 

In  the  street  too,  and  in  the  house,  there 
was  as  much  noise  and  bustle  as  one  would 
well  desire  to  hear  in  our  village. 

The  first  of  May  is  Belford  Great  Fair, 
where  horses  and  cows  are  sold,  and  men 
meet  gravely  to  transact  grave  business ;  and 
the  second  of  May  is  Belford  Little  Tair, 
where  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  women  and 
children  of  all  ranks,  flock  into  the  town,  to 
boy  ribbons  and  dolls  and  balls  and  ginger- 
bread, to  eat  cakes  and  suck  oranges,  to  stare 
at  the  shows,  and  gaze  at  the  wild  beasts,  and 
to  follow  merrily  the  merry  business  called 
pleasure. 

Carts  and  carriages,  horse-people  and  foot- 
people,  were  flocking  to  the  fair ;  unsold  cows 
and  horses,  with  their  weary  drivers,  and 
labouring  men  who,  having  made  a  night  as 
well  as  a  day  of  it,  began  to  think  it  time  to 
find  their  way  home,  were  coming  from  it; 
Punch  was  being  exhibited  at  one  end  of  the 
street,  a  barrel-organ,  surmounted  by  a  most 
accomplished  monkey,  was  playing  at  the 
other;  a  half-tipsy  horse-dealer  was  galloping 
up  and  down  the  road,  showing  oflf  an  un- 
broken forest  pony,  who  threatened  every 
moment  to  throw  him  and  break  his  neck ;  a 
hawker  was  walking  up  the  street  crying 
Greenacre's  last  dying  speech,  who  was  hang- 
ed that  morning  at  Newgate,  and  as  all  the 
world  knows,  made  none;  and  the  highway 
in  front  of  our  house  was  well-nigh  blocked 
up  by  three  or  four  carriages  waiting  for  dif- 
ferent sets  of  visiters,  and  by  a  gfang  of  gipsies 
who  stood  clustered  round  the  gate,  waiting 
with  great  anxiety  the  issue  of  an  investiga- 
tion going  on  in  the  hall,  where  one  of  their 
I  gang  was  under  examination  upon  a  question 
of  stealing  a  goose.  Witnesses,  constahles, 
and  oih^ToflieiaU  were  loitering  in  the  court, 
and  dogs  were  barking,  women  chattering, 
boys  blowing  horns,  and  babies  squalling 
through  all.  It  was  as  pretty  a  scene  of  crowd 
and  din  and  bustle  as  one  shall  see  in  a  sum- 
mer's day.  The  fair  itself  was  calm  and 
quiet  in  comparison ;  the  complication  of  dis- 
oordaiit  sounds  in  Hogarth's  Enraged  Musician 
WM  nothing  to  it. 

Within  my  garden  the  genius  of  noise  was 
equally  triumphant.     An  ingenious  device, 


contrived  and  executed  by  a  most  kind  mod  in- 
genious friend,  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering 
the  pyramid  of  geraniums  in  front  of  my 

freenhouse,  — consisting  of  a  wooden  roof, 
rawn  by  pulleys  up  and  down  a  high,  strong 
post,  something  like  the  mast  of  a  ship,*  baa 
given  way ;  and  another  most  kind  friend  had 
arrived  with  the  requisite  machinery,  blocks 
and  ropes,  and  tackle  of  all  sortSt  to  replace  it 
upon  an  improved  construction.  With  bim 
came  a  tall  blacksmith,  a  short  carpenter,  and 
a  stout  collar-maker,  with  hammers,  nails, 
chisels,  and  tools  of  all  sorts,  enough  to  build 
a  house ;  ladders  of  all  heights  and  sizes,  two 
or  three  gaping  apprentices,  who  stood  about 
in  the  way,  John  willing  to  lend  his  aid  in  be- 
half of  his  flowers,  and  master  Dick  with  his ; 
hands  in  his  pockets  looking  on.  ITie  short 
carpenter  perched  himself  upon  one  ladder,  the 
tall  blacksmith  on  another ;  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Lawson,  mounted  to  the  mast-head ;  and ', 
such  a  clatter  ensued  of  hammers  and  voices 
— (for  it  was  exactly  one  of  those  fancy  jobs  j 
where  every  one  feels  privileged  to  advise  and  , 
find  fault) — such  clashing  of  opinions  and  con- 
ceptions and  suggestions  as  would  go  to  the 
building  a  county  town. 

Whilst  this  was  going  forward  in  middle 
air,  I  and  my  company  were  doing  our  best  to 
furnish  forth  the  chorus  below.  It  so  happened 
that  two  sets  of  my  visiters  were  scientific 
botanists,  the  one  party  holding  the  Linncan  i 
system,  the  others  disciples  of  Jussieo ;  and 
the  garden  being  a  most  natural  place  for  such 
a  discussion,  a  war  of  hard  words  ensued, 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  Tower 
of  Babel.  **  Tetradynamia,*'  exclaimed  one 
set;  "  Monocotyledones,"  thundered  the  other; 
whilst  a  third  friend,  a  skilful  florist,  but  no 
botanist,  unconsciously  out-long-worded  both 
of  them,  by  telling  me  that  the  name  of  a  new 
annual  was  "  Leptosiphon  androaaceus.** 

Never  was  sucn  a  confuaion  of  noises !  The 
house  door  opened,  and  my  father's  strong 
clear  voice  was  heard  in  tones  of  wamin£. ) 
"  Woman,  how  can  you  swear  to  this  goose  T*  j 
W^hilst  the  respondent  squeaked  out  in  some- 
thing between  a  scream  and  a  cry,  *^  Please ' 
your  worship,  the  poor  bird  having  a-laid  all ! 
his  eggs,  we  had  marked  un,  and  so*-**  Wliat ' 
farther  she  would  have  said  beinff  drowned  in  : 
a  prodigious  clatter  occasioned  by  the  down- 1 
fall  of  the  ladder  that  supported  the  tall  black- ! 
smith,  which,  striking  against  that  whereon « 
was  placed  the  short  carpenter,  overset  that  [ 
climbing  machine  also,  and  the  damonr  ind* 

*Thit  deKfiptkui  does  not  mmnd  prettily,  bat  iW  * 
real  eSoct  m  exceedingly  graceful :  the  appearaDctvC 
ihe  dark  canopjr  Buspeoded  over  the  pile  of  br^l 
flowern  at  a  consideraDle  height,  has  •omethiog  •fe«ui 
it  not  merely  pictiiinque  out  oriental;  and  thai  a 
genilenian's  oontrivaoce  ahould  saeMed  at  all  pasik 
as  if  be  had  been  a  real  carpenter,  uMaadofaneaffS 
■on  and  a  captain  in  the  navy,  ia  a  fiict  qoiie  anfani> 
leled  in  the  aunali  of  invention. 
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dent  to  SQoh  a  calamity  overpowered  all-rninor 
noises. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  became  aware  that  a 
foarth  party  of  visiters  had  entered  the  garden, 
my  excellent  n<»ighbour.  Miss  Mortimer,  and 
three  other  ladies^  whom  she  introduced  as 
Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Dobbs;  and  the  botanists 
and  florists  having  departed,  and  the  disaster 
at  the  mast  being  repaired,  quiet  was  so  far 
restored,  that  1  ushered  my  quests  into  the 
greenhouse,  with  something  like  a  hope  that 
we  should  be  able  to  hear  each  other  speak. 

Mrs.  Dobbs  was  about  the  largest  woman  I 
had  ever  seen  in  my  life,  fat,  fair,  and  Jifty^ 
with  a  broad  rosy  countenance,  beaming  with 
good-humour  and  contentment,  and  with  a 
general  look  of  affluence  over  her  whole  com- 
fortable person.  She  spoke  in  a  loud  voice 
which  made  itself  heard  over  the  remaining 
din  in  the  garden  and  out,  and  with  a  patois 
between  Scotch  and  Irish,  which  puzzled  me, 
until  I  found  from  her  discourse  that  she  was 
the  widow  of  a  linen  manufacturer,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belfast. 

••  Ay,"  quoth  she,  with  the  most  open- 
hearted  famitiaritv,  **  times  are  changed  for  the 
better  with  me  smce  you  and  I  parted  in  Ca- 
dog-an  Place.     Poor  Mr.  Dobbs  left  me  and 

those  two  girls  a  fortune  of Why,  I 

verily  believe,"  continued  she,  interrupting 
bersplf,  "  that  you  don't  know  me !" 

'MIonor!"  said  one  of  the  youngr  ladies 
to  the  other,  "only  look  at  this  butterfly  !" 

Honor!  Was  it,  could  it  be.  Honor  O'Cal- 
laghan,  the  slight,  pate,  romantic  visionary,  so 
proud,  so  reserved,  so  abstracted,  so  elegant, 
and  60  melancholy  1  Had  thirty  years  of  the 
coarse  realities  of  life  transformed  that  pensive 
and  delicate  damsel  into  the  comely,  hearty, 
and  to  say  the  truth,  somewhat  vulgar  dame 
whom  I  saw  before  me  ?  Was  such  a  change 
possible  t 

*'  Married  a  nobleman  !"  exclaimed  she 
when  I  told  her  the  reports  respecting  herself. 
"Taken  the  veil !  No,  indeed  !  I  have  been 
a  far  humbler  and  happier  woman.  It  is  very 
stranee,  though,  that  during  my  Cinderella- 
like life  at  school,  I  used  always  in  my  day- 
dreams to  make  my  story  end  like  that  of  the 
heroine  of  the  fairy  tale;  and  it  is  stilt  stran- 
ger, that  both  rumours  were  within  a  very  lit- 
tle of  coming  true, — for  when  I  got  to  Ireland, 
which,  BO  far  as  I  was  concerned,  turned  out 
a  very  different  place  from  what  I  expected,  I 
found  myself  shut  up  in  an  old  castle,  fifty 
times  more  dreary  and  melancholy  than  ever 
was  our  great  school-room  in  the  holidays, 
with  my  aunt  setting  her  heart  upon  marrying 
me  to  an  old  lord,  who  might,  for  age  and  in- 
firmities, have  passed  far  my  great-grandfather; 
and  I  really,  to  my  perplexity,  had  serious 
thoughts  of  turning  nun  to  get  rid  of  my  suit- 
or; but  then  1  wss  allowed  to  go  into  the 
north  upon  a  visit,  and  fell  in  with  my  late 
excellent  husband,  who  obtained  Lady  O'Ha* 


ra's  consent  to  the  match  by  the  offer  of  taking 
me  without  a  portion  ;  and  ever  since,"  con- 
tinued she,  "I  have  been  a  very  common-place 
and  a  very  happy  woman.  Mr.  Dobbs  was  a 
man  who  had  made  his  own  fortune,  and  all 
he  asked  of  me  was,  to  lay  aside  my  airs  and 
graces,  and  live  with  him  in  his  own  homely, 
old-fashioned  way  amongst  his  own  old  peo- 
ple, (kind  people  they  were  !)  his  looms,  and 
his  bleaching-grounds;  so  that  my  heart  was 
opened,  and  I  grew  fat  and  comfortable,  and 
merry  and  hearty,  as  different  from  the  foolish, 
romantic  girl  whom  you  remember,  as  plain 
honest  prose  is  from  the  silly  thing  called  po- 
etry. I  don't  believe  that  I  have  ever  once 
thought  of  my  old  castles  in  the  air  for  these 
fivp-and-twenty  years.  It  is  very  odd,  though," 
added  she,  with  a  frankness  which  was  really 
like  thinking  aloud,  "  that  I  always  did  con- 
trive in  my  visions  that  my  history  should 
conclude  like  that  of  Cinderella.  To  be  sure, 
things  are  much  better  as  the^  are,  but  it  is 
an  odd  thing,  nevertheless.  Well !  perhaps 
my  daughters  ....!" 

And  as  they  are  rich  and  pretty,  and  good- 
natured,  although  much  more  in  the  style  of 
the  present  Honor  than  the  past,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  vision  which  was 
evidently  glittering  before  the  fond  mother's 
eyes,  may  be  realized.  At  all  events,  my  old 
friend  is,  as  she  says  herself,  a  happy  woman 
— in  all  probability,  happier  than  if  the  Cin- 
derella day-dream  had  actually  come  to  pass 
in  her  own  comely  person.  But  the  transition ! 
After  all,  there  are  rural  transformations  in 
this  every-day  world,  which  beat  the  doings 
of  fairy-land  all  to  nothing;  and  the  change 
of  the  pumpkin  into  a  chariot,  and  the  mice 
into  horses,  was  not  to  be  compared  for  a  mo- 
ment with  the  transmogrification  of  Honor 
O'Callaghan  into  Mrs.  Dobbs. 


AUNT   DEBORAH. 

A  GROSSER  old  woman  than  Mrs.  Deborah 
Thornby  was  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  village  of  Hilton.  Worth,  in  country 
phrase,  a  power  of  money,  and  living  (to  bor- 
row another  rustic  expression)  upon  her  means, 
the  exercise  of  her  extraordinary  faculty  for 
grumbling  and  scolding  seemed  thesq^e  occu- 
pation of  her  existence,  her  only  pursuit, 
solace,  and  amusement ;  and  really  it  would 
have  been  a  great  pity  to  have  deprived  the 
poor  woman  of  a  pastime  so  consolatory  to 
herself,  and  which  did  harm  to  nobody :  her 
family  consisting  only  of  an  old*  labourer,  to 
guard  the  house,  take  care  of  her  horse,  her 
cow,  and  her  chaise  and  cart,  and  work  in  the 
garden,  who  was,  happily  for  his  comfort, 
stone  deaf,  and  could  not  hear  her  vituperation, 
and  of  a  parish  girl  of  twelve,  to  do  the  in- 
door work,  who  had  been  so  used  to  be  seold- 
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ed  all  ber  life,  that  she  minded  the  noise  no 
more  than  a  miller  minds  the  clack  of  his 
mill,  or  than  people  who  live  in  a  churchyard 
mind  the  sound  of  the  church-bells,  and  would 
probably,  from  long  habit,  have  felt  some  miss 
of  the  sound  'had  it  ceased,  of  which,  by  the 
way,  there  was  small  danger,  so  long  as  Mrs. 
Deborah  continued  in  this  life.  Her  crossness 
was  so  far  innocent  that  it  hurt  nobody  except 
herself.  But  she  was  also  cross-grained,  and 
that  eyil  Quality  is  unluckily  apt  to  injure 
other  people;  and  did  so  yery  materially  in 
the  present  instance. 

Mrs.  Deborah  was  the  only  daughter  of  old 
Simon  Thornby,  of  Chalcott  prreat  farm;  she 
had  had  one  brother,  who  having  married  the 
rosy-cheeked  daughter  of  the  parish  clerk,  a 
girl  with  no  portion  except  her  modesty,  her 
good-nature,  and  her  prettiness,  had  been  dis- 
carded by  his  father,  and  after  trying  various 
ways  to  gain  a  living,  and  failing  in  all,  had 
finally  died  broken-hearted,  leaving  the  unfor- 
tunate clerk*s  daua^hter,  rosy-cheeked  no  long- 
er, and  one  Utile  boy,  to  the  tender  mercy  of 
his  family.  Old  Simon  showed  none.  He 
drove  his  son's  widow  from  the  door  as  he 
had  before  driven  off  his  son ;  and  when  he 
also  died,  an  event  which  occurred  within  a 
year  or  two,  bequeathed  all  his  property  to  his 
daughter  Deborah. 

This  bequest  was  exceedingly  agreeable  to 
Mrs.  Deborah,  (for  she  was  already  of  an  age 
to  assume  that  title,)  who  valued  money,  not 
certainly  for  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which 
it  may  be  the  means  of  procuring,  nor  even 
for  its  own  sake,  as  the  phrase  goes,  but  for 
that  which,  to  a  woman  of  her  temper,  was 
perhaps  the  highest  that  she  was  capable  of 
enjoying,  the  power  which  wealth  confers  over 
all  who  are  connected  with  or  dependent  on  its 
possessor. 

The  principal  subjects  of  her  despotic  do- 
minion were  the  young  widow  and  her  boy, 
whom  she  placed  in  a  cottage  near  her  own 
boQse,  and  with  whose  comfort  and  happiness 
she  dallied  pretty  much  as  a  cat  plays  with 
the  mouse  which  she  has  got  into  her  clutches, 
and  lets  go  only  to  catch  again,  or  an  angler 
with  the  trout  which  he  has  fairly  hooked,  and 
merely  suffers  to  struggle  in  the  stream  until 
it  is  sufficiently  exhausted  to  bring  to  land. 
She  did  not  mean  to  be  cruel,  but  she  could 
Dot  help  it ;  so  her  poor  mice  were  mocked 
with  the  semblance  of  liberty,  although  sur- 
rounded by  restraints;  and  the  awful  paw 
seemingly  sheathed  in  velvet,  whilst  they 
were  in  reality  never  oat  of  reach  of  the  hor- 
rors of  the  pat. 

It  sometimes,  however,  happens  that  the 
little  mouse  makes  her  escape  from  madam 
pussy  at  the  very  moment  when  she  seems  to 
have  the  anlucky  trembler  actually  within  her 
claws ;  and  so  it  occurred  in  the  present  in- 
stance. 

The  dwelling  to  which  Mrs.  Deborah  retired 


after  the  death  of  her  father,  was  exceedingly 
romantic  and  beautiful  in  point  of  sitoatioo. 
It  was  a  small  but  picturesque  farm-house,  m 
the  very  banks  of  the  Loddon,  a  small  bnoch 
of  which,  diverging  from  the  parent  ttreuB, 
and  crossed  by  a  pretty  foot-bridge,  swept 
round  the  homestead,  the  orchard  and  garden, 
and  went  winding  along  the  water  meadows 
in  a  thousand  grlittering  meanders,  until  itwu 
lost  in  the  rich  woodlands  which  formed  tbe' 
back-ground  of  the  picture.  In  the  month  of' 
May,  when  the  orcnard  was  full  of  its  rosy 
and  pearly  blossoms,  a  forest  of  lovely  bloont 
the  meadows  yellow  with  cowslips,  and  tbe 
clear  brimming  river,  bordered  by  the  goldeo 
tufts  of  the  water  ranunculus,  and  garlanded 
by  the  snowy  flowers  of  the  hawthorn  and  tbt 
wild-oherry,  the  thin  wreath  of  smoke  ettrlln; 
from  the  tall,  old-fashioned  chimneys  of  tbe 
pretty  irregular  building,  with  its  porch,  aod 
Its  bay-windows,  and  gable-ends  full  of  ligbt 
and  shadow,  —  in  that  month  of  beauty  ii 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  beautifol 
or  a  more  English  landscape. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  winding 
road,  parted  from  Mrs.  Deborah^s  demesne  bj 
a  long  low  bridge  of  many  arches*  stood  a  Ui* 
tie  rustic  mill,  and  its  small  low-browsd  eoit 
tage,  with  its  own  varied  back-ground  of  gu^ 
den  and  fruit-trees  and  ihickly-wooded  mea* 
dows,  extending  in  long  perspective,  a  smilitg 
verdant  valley  of  many  miles. 

Now  Chalcott  mill,  reckoned  by  everybody 
else  the  prettiest  point  in  her  prospect,  vat  to 
Mrs.  Deborah  not  merely  an  eye-eore,  bul  a 
heart-sore,  not  on  its  own  account;  cantaBke^ 
ous  as  she  was,  she  had  no  qnarrel  with  ibi 
innocent  buildings,  but  for  tbe  tnkn  of  iti  io* 
habitants. 

Honest  John  Stokes,  the  miller,  wts  berj 
cousin-german.     People  did  say  Uiat  soo« 
forty  years  before  there  had  beeo  qaestioa  ofj 
a  marriage  between  the  parties;  and  fnliy 
they  both  denied  the  thing  with  so  moch  n* 
hemence  and  fury,  that  one  should  almost  be 
tempted  to  believe  there  was  some  troth  in  the 
report.    Certain  it  is,  that  if  they  had  betfl 
that  wretched  thing  a  mismatched  couple,  asd 
had  gone  on  snarling  together  all  their  li*H, 
they  could  not  have  hated  each  other  morp 
zealously.     One  shall   not  often  meet  wiib< 
anything  so  perfect  in  its  way  as  tlialawni<>&< 
It  was  none  of  your  silent  hatreds  that  wv«r 
come  to  words;  nor  of  your  civil  batrsdKibsi; 
veil   themselves  under  smooth  pbiaset  lodl 
smiling    looks.     Their  ilUwill  was  fnstt' 
open,  and  above-board.    They  could  sot  sP 
ford  to  come  to  an  absolute  breach,  becaoMit 
would  have  deprived  them  of  the  pleaaorti  of; 
quarrelling ;  and  in  spite  of  the  frequent  cooh 
plaints  they  were  wont  to  make  of  their  oeiX| 
neighbourhood,  I  am  eonvineed  that  iheydM 
rived  no  small  gratifioalion  from  tjM  op|N9rtt* 
oities  which  it  afforded  them  of  saying  dii*' 
greeable  things  to  each  oiher« 
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And  yet  Mr.  John  Stokes  wee  e  welUinean- 
ing  man^  and  Mre.  Deborah  Thornby  was  not 
«n  Ul-meaoing  woman.  But  she  was,  as  I 
have  eatd  before,  eross  in  the  ^rain ;  and  be- 
why  he  was  one  of  those  plain-dealing  per- 
8O0ages  who  will  Sfieak  their  whole  mind, 
and  who  pique  themselves  upon  that  sort  of 
sinceritr  which  is  eoroprised  in  telling  to  an- 
other aJi  the  ill  that  they  have  ever  heard,  or 
thoQght,  or  imagined  cooeerning  him,  in  re- 
peating as  if  it  were  a  point  of  duty,  all  the 
harm  mat  one  neighbour  says  of  another,  and 
in  denouncing,  as  if  it  were  a  sin,  whatever 
the  onlockv  person  whom  they  address  may 
happen  to  do,  or  to  leave  undone* 

^*  I  am  none  of  your  palavering  chaps,  to 
flammer  over  an  old  vixen  for  the  sake  of  her 
6trong-box.  I  hate  such  falseness.  I  speak 
the  troth  and  care  for  no  man,"  quoth  John 
Stokes. 

And  accordingly  John  Stokes  never  saw 
Mrs.  Deborah  Thornby  but  he  saluted  her, 
pret^  much  as  his  mastiff  accosted  her  fa- 
▼Ottnte  cat ;  erected  his  bristles,  looked  at  her 
with  savage,  bloodshot  eyes,  showed  his  teeth, 
and  vented  a  sound  something  between  a  snarl 
and  a  growl ;  whilst  she,  (like  the  foui^footed 
tabby,)  set  up  her  back  and  spit  at  him  in  re- 
turn. 

They  met  often,  as  I  have  said,  for  the  en- 
jovroent  of  quarrelling;  and  as  whatever  he 
ail  vised  she  was  pretty  sore  not  to  do,  it  is 
probable  that  his  remonstrances  in  favour  of 
tier  friendless  relations  served  to  confirm  her 
in  the  small  tyranny  which  she  exercised  to- 
wards them. 

Sueh  being  the  state  of  feeling  between 
these  two  Jangling  cousins,  it  may  be  imagined 
with  what  indignation  Mrs.  Deborah  found 
John  Stokes,  upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  re- 
moving her  widowed  sister-in-law  from  the 
cottage  in  which  she  had  placed  her,  and 
bringing'  her  home  to  the  mill,  to  officiate  as 
his  nottiekeeper,  and  take  charge  of  a  lovely 
little  girl,  his  only  child.  She  vowed  one  of 
those  vows,  of  anger  which  I  fear  are  oftener 
kept  than  the  vows  of  love,  to  strike  both 
mother  and  son  out  of  her  will,  (by  the  way, 
she  had  a  superstitious  horror  of  that  disa- 
greeable ceremony,  and  even  the  temptation 
of  choosing  new  legatees  whenever  the  old 
displeased  her,  had  not  been  sufficient  to  in- 
duce her  to  make  one,— >the  threat  did  as  well,) 
and  never  to  speak  to  either  of  them  again  as 
long  as  she  lived. 

Slie  proclaimed  this  resolution  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  times  an  hour,  (that  is  to  say,  once  in 
five  ftainutes,)  every  day  for  a  fortnight ;  and 
in  spite  of  her  well-known  caprice,  there 
seemed  for  once  in  her  life  reason  to  believe 
that  she  would  keep  her  word. 

Those  prudent  and  sagacious  persons  who 
are  so  good  as  to  take  the  superintendence  of 
other  people's  afiairs,  and  to  tell  by  the  look 
of  the  foot  where  the  shoe  pinches  and  where 


it  does  not,  all  united  in  blaming  the  poor  wi- 
dow for  withdrawing  herself  and  her  son  from 
Mrs.  Deborah's  protection.  But  besides  that 
no  human  being  can  adequately  estimate  the 
misery  of  leading  a  life  of  dependence  upon 
one  to  whom  scolding  was  as  the  air  she 
breathed,  without  it  she  must  die,  a  penurious 
dependence  too,  which  supplied  grudgingly 
the  humblest  wants,  and  yet  would  not  permit 
the  exertions  by  which  she  would  joyfully 
have  endeavoured  to  support  herself; — besides 
the  temptation  to  exchange  Mrs.  Deboraii*s 
incessant  maundering  for  the  miller's  rough 
kindness,  and  her  scanty  fare  for  the  coarse 
plenty  of  his  board,  — besides  these  homely 
but  natural  temptations — hardly  to  be  ade- 
quately allowed  for  by  those  who  have  passed 
their  lives  amidst  smiling  kindness  and  luxu- 
rious abundance ;  besides  these  motives  she 
had  a  stronger  and  dearer  in  her  desire  to 
rescue  her  boy  from  the  dangers  of 'an  en- 
forced and  miserable  idleness,  and  to  put  him 
in  the  way  of  earning  his  bread  by  honest  in- 
dustry. 

Through  the  interest  of  his  grandfather  the 
parish  clerk,  the  little  Edward  had  been  early 
placed  in  the  Hilton  free  school,  where  he  had 
acquitted  himself  so  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  master,  that  at  twelve  years  old  he  was 
the  head  boy  on  the  foundation,  and  took  pre- 
cedence of  the  other  nine-and-twenty  wearers 
of  the  full-skirted  blue  coats,  leathern  belts, 
and  tasseled  caps,  in  the  various  arts  of  read- 
ing, writing,  cyphering,  and  mensuration.  He 
could  flourish  a  swan  without  ever  taking  his 
pen  from  the  paper.  Nay,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  from  long  habit  he  could  have  flourished 
it  blindfold,  like  the  man  who  had  so  often 
modelled  the  wit  of  Ferney  in  breaderums, 
that  he  could  produce  little  busts  of  Voltaire 
with  his  hands  under  the  table;  he  had  not 
his  equal  in  Practice  or  the  Rule  of  Three, 
and  his  piece,  when  sent  round  at  Christmas, 
was  the  admiration  of  the  whole  parish. 

Unfortunately,  his  arrival  at  this  pre-emi- 
nence was  also  the  signal  of  his  dismissal 
from  the  free  school.  He  returned  home  to 
his  mother,  and  as  Mrs.  Deborah,  although 
hourly  complaining  of  the  expense  of  sop- 
porting  a  great  lubberly  boy  in  idleness,  re- 
fused to  apprentice  him  to  any  trade,  and  even 
forbade  his  finding  employment  in  helping  her 
deaf  man  of  all  work  to  cultivate  her  garden, 
which  the  poor  lad,  naturally  industrious  and 
active,  begged  her  permission  to  do,  his  mo- 
ther, considering  that  no  uncertain  expectations 
of  money  at  the  death  of  his  kinswoman  could 
counterbalance  the  certain  evil  of  dragging  on 
his  days  in  penury  and  indolence  during  her 
life,  wisely  determined  to  betake  herself  to  the 
mill,  and  accept  John  Stokes's  offer  of  sending 
Edward  to  a  triend  in  town,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  placed  with  a  civil  engineer:*— a 
destination  with  which  the  boy  himself^  a 
I  fine  intelligent  youth,  by  the  way,  tall  and 
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manly,  with  black  eyes  Uiat  talked  and  laogrb- 
ed,  and  curling  dark  hair,— was  delighted  in 
every  point  of  view.  He  longed  for  a  profes- 
sion for  which  he  had  a  decided  turn;  he 
longed  to  see  the  world  as  personified  by  the 
city  of  cities,  the  unparagoned  London ;  and 
he  lonfred  more  than  either  to  get  away  from 
Aunt  Deborah,  the  storm  of  whose  vituperation 
seemed  ringing  in  his  ears  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinued within  sight  of  her  dwelling.  One 
would  think  the  clack  of  the  mill  and  the 
prattle  of  his  pretty  cousin  Cicely  might  have 
drowned  it,  but  it  did  not.  Nothing  short  of 
leaving  the  spinster  fifty  miles  behind,  and 
setting  the  great  city  between  him  and  her, 
could  efface  the  impression. 

**  I  hope  I  am  not  ungrateful,**  thought  Ed- 
ward to  himself,  as  he  was  trudging  London- 
ward  after  taking  a  tender  leave  of  all  at  the 
mill ;  *'  I  hope  I  am  not  un^ateful.  I  do  not 
think  I  am,  for  1  would  give  my  right  arm, 
ay,  or  my  life,  if  it  would  serve  master  John 
Stokes  or  please  dear  Cissy.  But  really  I  do 
hope  never  to  come  within  hearing  of  Aunt 
Deborah  again,  she  storms  so.  I  wonder 
whether  all  old  women  are  so  cross.  I  don*t 
think  my  mother  will  be,  nor  Cissy.  I  am 
sure  Cissy  won't  Poor  aunt  Deborah !  I 
suppose  she  canH  help  it."  And  with  this 
indulgent  conclusion,  Edward  wended  on  his 
way. 

Aunt  Deborah's  mood  was  by  no  means  so 
pacific.  She  staid  at  home  fretting,  fuming, 
and  chafing,  and  storming  herself  hoarse  — 
which,  as  the  people  at  the  mill  took  care  to 
keep  out  of  earshot,  was  all  so  much  good 
scolding  thrown  away.  The  state  of  things 
since  Edward's  departure  had  been  so  decisive, 
that  even  John  Stokes  thought  it  wiser  to  keep 
himself  aloof  for  a  time ;  and  although  they 
pretty  well  guessed  that  she  would  take  mea- 
sures to  put  in  effect  her  threat  of  disinherit- 
ance, the  first  outward  demonstration  came  in 
the  shape  of  a  young  man  (gentleman  I  sup- 
pose he  called  himself — ^ay,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  he  wrote  himself  Esquire)  who  attended 
her  to  church  a  few  Sundays  after,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  sitting  in  the  same 
pew. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  onr  friend 
Edward  than  the  stranger.  Fair,  freckled, 
light-haired,  light-eyed,  with  invisible  eye- 
brows and  eve-lashes,  insignificant  in  feature, 
pert  and  perking  in  expression,  and  in  figure 
so  dwarfed  and  stunted,  that  though  in  point 
of  age  he  had  evidently  attained  his  full 
growth,  (if  one  may  use  the  expression  to 
such  a  he-doll,)  Robert  at  fifteen  would  have 
made  two  of  him,^-such  was  the  new  favour- 
ite. So  far  as  appearance  went,  for  certain 
Mrs.  Deborah  had  not  changed  for  the  better. 

Gradually  it  oozed  out,  as,  somehow  or 
other,  news,  tike  water,  will  find  a  vent,  how- 
ever small  the  cranny,— by  slow  degrees  it 
came  to  be  understood  that  Mrs.  Deborah's 


visiter  was  a  certain  Mr.  Adolphus  LyofieM, 
clerk  to  an  attorney  of  no  great  note  in  lbs 
good  town  of  Belford  Regis,  and  nearly  r^i 
Fated,  as  he  afiirmed,  to  the  Thornby  faoilj. 

Upon  hearing  these  tidings,  John  Stokes, 
the  son  of  old  Simon  Thomby*8  sister,  marched , 
across  the  road,  and  finding  the  door  open  the  j 
latch,  entered  unannounced  into  the  preseikcs 
of  his  enemy. 

"  I  think  it  my  duty  to  let  you  know,  coobin 
Deborah,  that  this  here  chap's  an  imposts— 
a  sham — and  that  you  are  a  fool,"  was  bii 
conciliatory  opening.    ** Search  the  register., 
The  Thornby s  have  been  yeomen  of  this  pa*| 
rish  ever  since  the  time  of  Eliiabeth— mort 
shame  to  you  for  forcing  the  last  of  the  nice 
to  seek  his  bread  elsewhere ;  and  if  you  can 
find  such  a  name  as  Lynfield   amongst  *«id 
1  '11  give  you  leave  to  turn  me  into  a  pettifog- 
ging lawyer — that's  all*    Saunderses,  ani 
Symondses,  and  Stokeses,  and  Mays,  yoaMj 
find  in  plenty,  but  never  a  Lynfield.   LynfieU,, 
quotha!  it  sounds  like  a  made-up  name  in  i< 
story-book  I    And  as  for  'Dolphua,  why  then, 
never  was  anything  like  it  in  all  the  g^nen- 
tion,  except  my  good  old   great-aunt  Dollf,, 
and  that  stood  for  Dorothy.     All  our  nanei 
have  been  christian-like  and  English,  Tcmt^t, 
and  Jacks,  and  Jems,  and  Bills,  and  SainCt; 
and  Neds — poor  fellow  1    None  of  yonr  oai-< 
landish  'Dolphuses.    Dang  it,  I  believe  the, 
foolish  woman  likes  the  chap  the  belter  fo), 
having  a  name  she  can't  speak  !     Remember,  j 
I  warn  you  he 's  a  sham !"    And  off  strode 
the  honest  miller,  leaving  Mrs.  Deborah  too 
angry  for  reply,  and  confirmed   both  in  hef 
prejudice  and  prepossession  by  the  nainnl 
effect  of  that  spirit  of  contradiction  whirh; 
formed  so  large  an  ingredient  in  her  coroposi'; 
tion,  and  was  not  wholly  wantiog  in  that  of 
John  Stokes. 

Years  passed  away,  and  in  spite  of  freqnfoi 
ebbs  and  flows,  the  tide  of  Mrs.  Debonb*f 
favour  continued  to  set  towards  Mr.  Adolphsi 
Lynfield.  Onoe  or  twice  indeed,  report  bad 
said  that  he  was  fairly  discarded,  but  the  very 
appearance  of  the  good  miller,  anxious  to  im- 
prove the  opportunity  for  his  proteg^*  bad 
been  sufficient  to  determine  his  cousin  to  i9> 
instate  Mr.  Adolphus  in  her  good  graces. 
Whether  she  really  liked  him  is  doobifol. 
He  entertained  too  good  an  opinion  of  htmseif 
to  be  very  successful  in  gaining  that  of  other 
people. 

That  the  gentleman  was  not  deficient  in 
'Meft-handed  wisdom,"  was  proved  prvtty 
clearly  by  most  of  his  actions ;  for  instsnce, 
when  routed  by  the  downright  milter  from  the 
position  which  he  had  taken  up  of  a  netf 
kinsman  by  the  father^s  side,  he,  like  an  sbie 
tactician,  wheeled  about  and  called  rcu«ft> 
with  Mrs.  Deborah's  mother;  and  as  ihM 
good  lady  happened  to  have  borne  the  very 
general,  almost  universal,  name  of  Smitbi 
which  is  next  to  anonymous,  even  John  Stoker 
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coald  not  dislodge  him  from  that  entrench- 
ment. But  he  was  not  alwaja  so  dexterous. 
Canning  in  him  lacked  the  crowning  perfection 
of  hidingitSelf  under  the  appearance  of  honesty. 
His  art  nerer  looked  like  nature.  It  stared 
yoa  in  the  face,  and  could  not  deceive  the 
dullest  observer.  His  very  flattery  had  a  tone 
of  falseness  that  affronted  the  person  flattered ; 
and  Mrs.  Deborah,  in  particular,  who  did  not 
want  for  shrewdness,  found  it  so  distasteful, 
that  she  would  certainly  have  discarded  him 
npon  that  one  ground  of  offence,  had  not  her 
love  of  power  been  unconsciously  propitiated 
by  the  perception  of  the  efforts  which  he  made, 
and  the  degradation  to  which  he  submitted,  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  please  her.  She  liked  the 
homaene  offered  to  **  ks  beaux  yeux  de  ta  ea»- 
settt^^*  pretty  much  as  a  young  beauty  likes 
the  devotion  extorted  by  her  charms,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  incense  tolerated  the  worship- 
per. 

Nevertheless  there  were  moments  when  the 
conceit  which  I  have  mentioned  as  the  leading 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Adolphus  Lynfield  had 
v^ell-ni(>h  banished  him  from  Ghalcott.  Piquing 
himself  on  the  variety  and  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  the  universality  of  his  genius,  he 
of  course  paid  the  penalty  of  other  universal 
geniuses,  oy  being  in  no  small  degree  super- 
ficial. Not  content  with  understanding  eveiy 
trade  better  than  those  who  had  followed  it  all 
their  lives,  he  had  a  most  unlucky  propensity 
to  put  his  devices  into  execution,  and  as  his 
information  was,  for  the  most  part,  picked  up 
from  the  column  headed  **  varieties,"  in  the 
county  newspaper,  where  of  course  there  is 
some  chaff  mingled  with  the  grain,  and  as  the 
flgments  in  question  were  generally  understood 
and  imperfectly  recollected,  it  is  really  sur- 
prising that  the  younsr  gentleman  did  not  oc- 
casion more  mischief  than  actually  occurred 
by  the  quips  and  quiddities  which  he  delighted 
to  pot  in  practice  whenever  he  met  with  any 
one  simple' enough  to  permit  the  exercise  of 
his  talents. 

Some  damage  he  did  effect  by  his  experi- 
ments, as  Mrs.  Deborah  found  to  her  cost. 
He  killed  a  bed  of  old-fashioned  spice  doves, 
the  pride  of  her  heart,  by  salting  the  ground 
to  get  rid  of  the  worms.  Her  broods  of  geese 
aUo,  and  of  turkeys,  fell  victims  to  a  new  and 
infallible  mode  of  feeding,  which  was  to 
make  them  twice  as  fat  in  half  the  time. 
Somehow  or  other,  they  all  died  under  the 
operation.  So  did  half  a  score  of  fine  apple- 
trees,  under  an  improved  method  of  grafting; 
whilst  a  magnificent  brown  Bury  pear,  that 
covered  one  end  of  the  house,  perished  of  the 
grand  discovery  of  severing  the  bark  to  in- 
crease the  crop*  He  lamed  Mrs*  DeboraVs 
old  horse  by  doctoring  him  for  a  prick  in 
shoeing,  and  ruined  her  favourite  cow,  the 
best  milch  cow  in  the  county,  by  a  most 
needless  attempt  to  increase  her  milk. 

Now  these  mischances  and  misdemesnoara, 


ay,  or  the  half  of  them,  would  undoubtedly 
have  occasioned  Mr.  Adolphus's  dismission, 
and  the  recall  of  poor  Edward,  every  account 
of  whom  was  in  the  highest  degree  favoura- 
ble, had  the  worthy  miller  been  able  to  refrain 
from  lecturing  his  cousin  upon  her  neglect 
of  the  one,  and  her  partiality  for  the  other.  It 
was  really  astonishing  that  John  Stokes,  a 
man  of  sagacity  in  all  other  respects,  never 
could  understand  that  scolding  was  of  all  de- 
visable processes  the  least  likely  to  succeed 
in  carrying  his  point  with  one  who  was  such 
a  proficient  in  that  accomplishment,  that  if 
the  old  penalty  for  female  scolds,  the  ducking- 
stool,  had  continued  in  fashion,  she  would 
have  stood  an  excellent  chance  of  attaining  to 
that  distinction.  But  so  it  was.  The  same 
blood  coursed  through  their  veins,  and  his 
tempestuous  good-will  and  her  fiery  anger 
took  the  same  form  of  violence  and  passion. 

Nothing  but  these  lectures  could  have  kept 
Mrs.  Deborah  constant  in  the  train  of  such  a 
trumpery,  ji^geting,  fidgety  little  personage 
as  Mr.  Adolphus, — the  more  especially  as  her 
heart  was  assailed  in  its  better  and  soAer  parts, 
by  the  quiet  respectfulness  of  Mrs.  Tfaornby's 
demeanour,  who  never  forgot  that  she  had  ex- 
perienced her  protection  in  the  hour  of  need, 
and  by  the  irresistible  good-nature  of  Cicely, 
a  smiling,  rosy,  sunny-looking  creature,  whose 
only  vocation  in  this  world  seemed  to  be  the 
trying  to  make  everybody  as  happy  as  herself. 

Mrs.  Deborah  (with  such  a  humanizing 
taste,  she  could  not,  in  spite  of  her  cantankei^ 
ous  temper,  be  all  bad)  loved  flowers:  and 
Cicely,  a  rover  of  the  woods  and  fields  from 
early  childhood,  and  no  despicable  practical 
grardener,  took  care  to  keep  her  beaupots  con- 
stantly supplied  from  the  first  snowdrop  to  the 
last  china-rose.  Nothing  was  too  large  for 
Cicely's  good-will,  nothing  too  small.  Huge 
chimney  jars  of  lilacs,  laburnums,  horse-chest- 
nuts, peonies,  and  the  golden  and  gorgeous 
double-furze ;  china  jugs  filled  with  magnifi- 
cent double  stocks,  and  rich  wallflowers,* 
with  their  bitter-sweet  odour,  like  the  taste  of 
orange    marmalade,  pinks,  sweet-peas,  and 

*  Few  floweri,  (and  almost  all  look  best  when  ar- 
ranged each  aort  in  its  aeparale  vaae.) — few  look  ao 
well  together  aa  the  four  aorta  of  double  wallflowers. 
The  common  dark,  (the  old  bloody  warrior — I  have  a 
love  for  thoae  graphic  namea— words  which  paint)  the 
common  dark,  the  common  yellow,  the  newer  and 
more  intenaely  coloured  dark,  and  that  new  golp  co- 
lour atill  80  rare,  which  ia  in  tint,  form,  growth,  hardi- 
neaa,  and  profuaimi,  one  of  the  moat  valuable  acqutai- 
tions  to  tho  fiower-garden.  When  placed  together  in 
a  jar,  the  brighter  blaaaoroa  aeem  to  stand  out  from 
those  of  deeper  hue,  with  exactly  the  sort  of  relief, 
the  harmonious  combination  of  light  and  ahade,  that 
one  aometimes  sees  in  the  rich  gilt  carving  of  an  old 
flower-wreathed  picture-frame;  or.  better  still,  it  might 
seem  a  pot  of  flowers  chased  in  gold,  by  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  in  which  the  workmanship  outvalued  the 
meuil.  Many  beaupots  are  gayer,  many  sweeter,  but 
this  is  the  richest,  both  for  acent  and  colour,  tiiat  I 
have  ever  seen. 
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mignonette,  from  her  own  little  garden,  or 
woodland  posies  that  might  beseem  the  hand 
of  the  faerie  queen,  composed  of  those  gems 
of  flowers,  the  scarlet  pimpernel,  and  the  blue 
anagallis,  the  rosy  star  of  the  wild  geranium, 
with  its  aromatic  crimson-tipped  leaves,  the 
snowy  star  of  the  white  ochil,  and  that  third 
starry  flower  the  yellow,  loose-strife,  the  milk 
vetch,  purple,  or  pink,  or  cream  coloured, 
backed  oy  moss-like  leaves  and  lilac  blossoms 
of  (he  lousewort,  and  overhung  by  the  fragrant 
bells  and  cool  green  leaves  of  the  lily  of  the 
valley.  It  would  puzzle  the  gardener  to  sur- 
pass the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  such  a 
nosega]^. 

Offerings  like  these  did  our  miller^s  maiden 
delight  to  bring  at  all  seasons,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  whether  of  peace  or  war  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  two  opposite  houses ; 
and  whenever  there  chanced  to  be  a  lull  in  the 
storm,  she  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  to 
add  to  her  simple  tribute  a  dish  of  eels  from 
the  mill-stream,  or  perch  from  the  river.— 
That  the  tliought  of  Edward  (''  dear  Edward,'^ 
as  she  always  called  him,)  might  not  add 
somewhat  of  alacrity  to  her  attentions  to  bis 
wayward  aunt,  I  will  not  venture  to  deny,  but 
she  would  have  done  the  same  if  Edward  had 
not  been  in  existence,  from  the  mere  effect  of 
her  own  peace-making  spirit,  and  a  generosity 
of  nature  which  found  more  pleasure  in  siving 
than  in  possessing.  A  sweet  and  nappy 
creature  was  Cicely;  it  was  difficult  even  for 
Mrs.  Deborah  to  resist  her  gentle  voice  and 
artless  smiles. 

Affairs  were  in  this  posture  between  the 
belligerents,  sometimes  war  to  the  knife,  some- 
times a  truce  under  favour  of  Cissy's  white 
flag,  when  one  October  evening,  John  Stokes 
entered  the  dwelling  of  bis  kinswoman  to  in- 
form her  that  Edward's  apprenticeship  had 
been  some  time  at  an  end,  that  he  had  come  of 
age  about  a  month  ago,  and  that  his  master, 
for  whom  he  had  continued  to  work,  was  so 
satisfied  of  his  talents,  industry*  and  integrity, 
that  he  had  offered  to  take  him  into  partnership 
for  a  sum  incredibly  moderate,  considering  the 
advantages  which  such  a  connexion  would 
ensure. 

**  You  have  more  than  the  money  wanted  in 
the  Belford  Bank,  money  that  ought  to  have 
been  his,*'  quoth  John  Stokes,  *'  besides  all 
your  property  in  land  and  houses  and  the 
lund ;  and  if  you  did  advance  this  sum,  which 
all  the  world  knows  is  only  a  small  part  of 
what  should  have  belonged  to  him  in  right  of 
his  father,  it  would  be  as  safe  as  if  it  was  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  interest  paid 
half-yearly.  You  ought  to  give  it  him  out 
and  out;  but  of  course  you  won't  even  lend 
it,'*  pursued  this  judicious  negotiator;  **yon 
keep  all  your  money  for  that  precious  chap, 
Mr.  'Dolphus,  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  with 
after  yon  are  dead ;  a  fine  jig  he'll  dance  over 
your  grave.    You  know,  I  suppose,  that  we've 


got  the  fellow  in  a  cleft  stick  about  that  peti* 
tion  the  other  day  1  He  persuaded  old  iwh, 
"who's  as  deaf  as  a  post,  to  put  his  mark  to  it, 
and  when  he  was  gone,  Jacob  came  tomeCrtn 
the  only  man  in  the  parish  who  can  make  him 
hear)  to  ask  what  it  was  about.  So  upoo  ny' 
explaining  the  matter,  Jacob  found  be  iiad  gH 
into  the  wrong  box.  But  as  the  cbao  ^' 
taken  away  his  petition,  and  Jacob  cotud  M 
scratch  out  his  name,  what  does  he  do  bati^t 
hia  mark  to  ours  o'  t'other  side;  and  we\e; 
wrote  all  about  it  to  Sir  Robert  to  explain  to 
the  Parliament,  lest  seeing  Jacob's  name  botb 
ways  like,  they  should  think  'twas  he,  poor 
fellow,  that  meant  to  humbug  *em.  A  prrttj; 
figure  Mr.  'Dolphus  *11  cut  when  tbs  stor^ 
comes  to  be  told  in  the  House  of  CoinmoR»! 
But  that's  not  the  worst.  He  took  the  petition 
to  the  workhouse,  and  meeting  with  little  Fas 
Ropley,  who  had  been  taught  to  write  at  w 
charity-school,  and  is  quick  at  her  pen,  be 
makes  her  sign  her  name  at  full  lengtb,  u^ 
then  strikes  a  dot  over  the  e  to  turn  it  iflb 
Francis,  and  persuade  the  great  folk  up  st 
Lunnun,  that  little  Fan's  a  grown-op  mao.  If 
that  chap  won't  come  some  day  to  be  tnos* 
ported  for  forgery,  my  name's  not  John  Stokes ! 
Well,  dame,  wiU  you  let  Ned  have  the  moot;  ^ 
Yes  or  no  1" 

That  Mrs.  Deborah  should  have  safTeredtbr 
good  miller  to  proceed  with  his  harangue  vit^ 
out  interruption,  can  only  be  acconntM  for  os 
the  score  of  the  loudness  of  tone  oo  vhkb 
he  piqued  himself  with  so  much  jostiae. 
When  she  did  take  np  the  word,  bar  npij 
made  up  in  volubility  and  virulence  for  ujI 
deficiency  in  sound,  concluding  by  a  (Drm\»^ 
nunciation  of  her  nephew,  and  a  conunaod  to 
his  zealous  advocate  never  aeain  to  appat| 
within  her  doors.  Upon  whicbt  honest  Jo^ 
vowed  he  never  would,  and  departed. 

Two  or  three  days  af^er  this  quarrel,  Mr* 
Adolphus  having  arrived,  as  happened  notQB-^ 
frequently,  to  spend  the  afternoon  at  ChtlcpOii 
persuaded  his  nostess  to  accompany  bini' 
see  a  pond  drawn  at  the  Hall«  to  wbieb,uthe, 
daughter  of  one  of  Sir  Robertas  old  tma^ 
she  would   undoubtedly  have  the  risht  oij 
efitrecf  and  Mrs.  Deborah  assented  te  to  »| 
quest,  partly  because  the  weather  was  ^ 
and  the  distance  short,  partly,  it  may  b«,froo 
a  lurking  desire  to  take  her  chaaoessa^* 
stander  of  a  dish  of  fish ;  they  who  Med  n» 
windfalls  least,  being  eommonlv  those  «^ 
are  most  desirous  to  put  theoiMvas  ia  ^ 
wav 

Mr.  Adolphtts  Lynfield's  leasona  «^J^ 
vious  enough.  Besides  the  cnmii  of  a  t^i^ 
t^te,  all  flattery  on  one  side*  and  eoDUadle&oB 
on  the  other,  he  was  naturally  of  lbs  Mpff* 
restless  temperament  which  hates  ^.^^^ 
confined  to  one  place  or  one  eoeopatioiKiM 
can  never  bear  of  a  gaibering  of  peMk  f^ 
ever  might  be  the  oeeasiont  witMMtlcogiB?^ 
find  himself  amongst  iheou 
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Moreover,  lie  bed,  or  professed  to  have,  a 
passion  for  field  sports  of  everj  description ; 
and  having  that  very  season  contrived,  with 
his  Qsual  curious  infelicity,  to  (let  into  as 
many  scrapes  in  shooting  as  shall  last  most 
sportsmen  their  whole  live^— having  shot  a 
spaniel  instead  of  a  hare,  a  keeper  instead  of 
a  partridge,  and  his  own  foot  instead  of  a 
pheasant,  and  finally,  having  heen  taken  up  for 
a  poaoher«  although  wholly  innocent  or  the 
death  of  any  bird  that  ever  wore  feathers, — 
after  all  these  woeful  experiences,  (to  say  no- 
thing of  misehancee  in  angling  which  might 
put  to  shame  thoee  of  our  friend  Mr.  Thomp- 
son,) he  found  himself  particularly  well  dis- 
posed to  a  diversion  which  appeared  to  com« 
bine  in  most  choice  union  the  appearance  of 
sporting,  which  he  considered  essential  to  his 
reputation,  with  a  most  happy  exemption  from 
the  usual  sporting  requisites,  exertion  or  skill. 
All  that  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  look 
on  and  ta]k,^to  throw  out  a  hint  here  and  a 
soggestion  there,  and  find  fault  with  every 
thing  and  everybody,  like  a  roan  who  under* 
stood  what  was  going  forward. 

The  weather  was  most  propitious ;  a  bright 
breesy  sunny  October  day,  with  light  snowy 
clouds,  chased  by  a  keen  crisn  wind  across 
the  deep  blue  heavens, — and  the  beautiful 
park,  the  torf  of  an  emerald  green,  contrasting 
with  the  brown  fern  and  tawny  woods,  rivat- 
ling  in  richness  and  brightness  the  vivid  hues 
of  the  autumnal  sky«  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  gorgeous  tinting  of  the  magnificent  trees, 
which,  whether  in  detached  clumps  or  forest- 
like masses,  formed  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
place.  The  oak  still  retaining  its  dark  and 
heavy  verdure;  the  elm  letting  fall  a  shower 
of  yellow  leaves,  that  tinged  the  ground  be- 
neath ;  the  deep  orange  of  the  horse-chestnut, 
the  beech  varying  from  ruddy  gold  to  greenish 
brown;  and  above  all,  the  shining  green  of 
the  holly,  and  the  rich  purplish  red  of  the  old 
thorns,  those  hoarv  thorns,  the  growth  of  cen- 
turies, gave  to  this  old  English  gentleman^s 
seat  much  of  the  variety  end  beauty  of  the 
American  backwoods.  The  house,  a  stately 
ancient  mansion,  from  the  poroh  of  which  you 
might  expect  to  see  Sir  Roger  de  Coveriey 
issue,  stood  half-way  up  a  gentle  hill,  finely 
backed  by  woods  of  great  extent;  and  the 
pood,  which  was  the  object  of  the  visit,  was 
within  sight  of  the  windows,  but  so  skilfully 
veiled  by  trees,  as  to  appear  of  much  greater 
extent  than  it  really  was. 

The  master  and  mistress  of  the  Hall,  with 
their  pretty  daughters,  were  absent  on  a  tour : 
-—Is  any  English  country  family  ever  at  home 
in  the  month  of  October,  in  these  days  of 
fashionable  enterprise?  They  were  gone  to 
visit  the  temples  of  Thebes  or  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  the  Fountains  of  the  Nile  pr  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  St.  Sophia  or  the  Kremlin, 
or  some  such  prettv  little  excursion,  which 


ly  "  as  maids  of  puppy  dogs.'*  They  were 
away.  But  enough  of  the  household  remain- 
ed at  Chaloott,  to  compose,  with  a  few  visits 
ers,  a  sufficiently  numerous  and  animated 
group. 

The  first  person  whom  Mrs.  Deborah  espied, 
(and  it  is  remarkable  that  we  always  see  first 
those  whom  we  had  rather  not  see  at  all,)  was 
her  old  enemy  the  miller, — a  fisherman  of  so 
much  experience  and  celebrity,  that  his  pre- 
sence might  have  been  reckoned  upon  as  cer- 
tain—  busily  engaged,  together  with  some 
half-dozen  stout  and  active  coadjutors,  in 
dragging  the  net  ashore,  amidst  a  chorus  of 
exclamations  and  cautions  from  the  various 
assistants,  and  the  breathless  expectation  of 
the  spectators  on  the  bank,  amongst  whom 
were  Mrs.  Thornby  and  Cicely,  accompanied  | 
bv  a  tall,  athletic  young  man  of  dark  com- 
plexion, with  peculiarly  bright  eyes  and  curl- 
ing hair,  whom  his  aunt  immediately  recog- 
nised as  Edward. 

**  How  improved  he  is !"  was  the  thought 
that  flaithed  across  her  mind,  as  with  an  air  of 
respectful  alacritv  he  stepped  forward  to  meet 
her;  but  the  miller,  in  tugging  at  his  nets, 
happened  to  look  towards  them,  and  ashamed 
that  he  of  all  men  should  see  her  change  of 
feeling,  she  turned  away  abruptly,  without 
acknowledging  his  salutation,  and  walked  off 
to  the  other  side  with  her  attendant,  Mr.  Adol- 
phus. 

**Drat  the  perverse  old  jadeT'  exclaimed 
John  StokeSr  involuntarilv,  as  he  gave  a 
mighty  tug,  which  brought  half  the  net^shore. 

"  She 's  heavy,  my  good  sir !"  observed  the 
pompous  butler,  conceiving  that  the  honest 
miller's  exclamation  had  reference  to  the 
sport ;  **  only  see  how  full  she  is !  We  shall 
have  a  magnificent  haul !" 

And  the  spectators,  male  and  female,  crowd- 
ed round,  and  the  fishermen  exerted  themselves 
so  efficiently,  that  in  two  minutes  the  net  was 
on  dry  land. 

•'  Nothing  but  weeds  and  rubbish !"  ejacu- 
lated the  disappointed  butler,  a  peculiarly 
blank  look  taking  the  place  of  his  usual  self- 
importance.  **  What  can  have  become  of  the 
fish  V 

•*  The  net  has  been  improperly  drawn,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Adolphus ;  **  I  myself  saw  four 
or  dye  large  carp  just  before  it  was  dragged 
ashore !" 

••  Better  fling  you  in,  master  'Dolphus,  by 
way  of  bait!*'  ejaculated  our  friend  the  miller; 
**  I  've  seen  jacks  in  this  pond  that  would 
make  no  more  bones  of  swallowing  a  leg  or 
an  arm  of  such  an  atomy  as  you,  if  they  did 
not  have  a  try  at  the  whole  body,  than  a  shark 
would  of  bolting  down  Punch  in  the  show. 
As  to  carp,  everybody  that  ever  fished  a  pond 
knows  their  tricks.  Catch  them  in  a  net  if 
you  can.  They  swim  round  and  round,  just 
to  let  you  look  at  'em,  and  then  they  drop 
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close  as  so  many  stones.  Bat  come,  Mr* 
Tomkins,"  continued  honest  John,  addressing 
the  butler,  *' we'll  try  ag^ain.  I'm  minded 
that  we  shall  have  better  luck  this  time.  Here 
are  some  brave  larfre  tench,  which  never  move 
till  the  water  is  disturbed ;  we  shall  have  a 
good  chance  for  them  as  well  as  for  the  jacks. 
Now,  steady  there,  you  in  the  boat.  Throw 
her  in,  boys,  and  mind  you  don't  draw  too 
fast !"    So  to  work  they  all  went  again. 

All  was  proceeding  prosperously,  and  the 
net,  evidently  well  filTea  with  fish,  was  drag- 
ging slowly  to  land,  when  John  Stokes  shout- 
ed suddenly  from  the  other  side  of  the  pond— 
**  Dang  it,  if  that  unlucky  chap,  master  'Dol- 
phus  there,  has  not  got  hold  ot  the  top  of  the 
net !  He  '11  pnll  it  over.  See,  that  great  jack 
has  got  out  already.  Take  the  net  from  him, 
Tom !  He  '11  let  all  the  fish  loose,  and  tumble 
in  himself,  and  the  water  at  that  part  is  deep 
enough  to  drown  twenty  such  manikins. 
Not  that  I  think  drowning  likely  to  be  his 
fate, — witness  that  petition  business,"  mutter- 
ed John  to  himself  in  a  sort  of  parenthesis. 
*'  Let  go,  I  say,  or  you  will  be  in.  Let  go, 
can't  ye  1"  added  he,  in  his  loudest  tone. 

And  with  the  word,  Mr.  Adolphus,  still 
struggling  to  retain  his  hold  of  the  net,  lost 
his  balance  and  fell  in,  and  catching  at  the 
person  next  him,  who  happened  to  be  Mrs. 
Deborah,  with  the  hope  of  saving  himself, 
dragged  her  in  after  him. 

Both  sank,  and  amidst  the  confusion  that 
ensued,  the  shrieks  and  sobs  gf  the  women, 
the  oaths  and  exclamations  of  the  men,  the 
danger' was  so  imminent  that  both  might  Have 
been  drowned,  had  not  Edward  Thornby,  has- 
tily flinging  off  his  coat  and  hat,  plunged  in 
and  rescued  Mrs.  Deborah,  whilst  good  John 
Stokes,  running  round  the  head  of  the  pond  as 
nimbly  as  a  bo^,  did  the  same  kind  office  for 
his  pnme  aversion,  the  attorney's  clerk.  What 
a  sound  kernel  is  sometimes  hidden  under  a 
rough  and  rugged  rind  ! 

Mr.  Adolphus,  more  frightened  than  hurt, 
and  with  so  much  of  the  conceit  washed  out 
of  him  by  his  involuntary  cold  bath,  that  it 
might  be  accounted  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
accidents  in  his  life,  was  conveyed  to  the 
hall ;  but  her  own  house  being  almost  equally 
near,  Mrs.  Deborah  was  at  once  taken  home, 
and  put  comfortably  to  bed  in  her  own  chamber. 

About  two  hours  afterwards,  the  whole  of 
the  miller's  family,  Mrs.  Thornby  still  pallid 
and  trembling.  Cicely  smiling  through  her 
tears,  and  her  father  as  blunt  and  free-spoken 
as  ever,  were  assembled  round  the  homely 
couch  of  their  maiden  cousin. 

'*  I  tell  you  I  muRt  have  the  lawyer  fetched 
directly.  I  can't  sleep  till  I  have  made  my 
will ;"  said  Mrs.  Deborah. 


** Better  not,"  responded  John  Stokes; 
**  you'll  want  it  alterea  to-morrow.** 

"  What's  that  you  say,  cousin  Joka  I"  ia* 
quired  the  spinster. 

*'  That  if  you  make  your  will  to  night,  joaMl 
change  your  mind  to-morrow,"  reitersied  Jobs 
Stokes.  **  Ned's  going  to  be  marricid  to  mj 
Cicely,"  added  he,  *'and  that  you  mayn't  likf, 
or  if  you  did  like  it  this  week,  too  might  d(4 
like  It  next  So  you'd  better  let  matters  rptst 
as  they  are."  | 

**  You're  a  provoking  man,  John  Stokes,"* ' 
said  his  cousin-^**  a  very  provoking  obstiaaic 
man.    But  I'll  convince  tou  for  once.    Tak( 
that  key,  Mrs*  Thornby,"  quoth  shOt  raisioj^ 
herself  in  bed,  and  fumbling  in  an  immeo^e , 
pair  of  pockets  for  a  small  oTd-fashioiied  key. ' 
**  and  open  the  'scrutoire,  and  give  tne  the  p«ii} 
and  ink,  and  the  old  narrow  brown  book,  tbit 
you'll  find  at  the  top.    Not  like  his  oiarryiojrl 
Cicely!     Why  I  always   have    loved    thaii 
child— don't  cry,  Cissy  !-^  and  baTo  alwajf* 
had  cause,  for  she  has  been  a  kind  little  cfr^- 
ture  to  me.    Those  dahlias  came  from  ber,  smI  { 
the  sweet  posy,"  pursued  Mrs.  Deborah,  point>l 
ing  to  a  nosegay  of  autumn  flowers^  the  r«U  i 
fragrant  monthly  rose,  mignonette,  heliotrope, 
cloves,  and  jessamine,  which  stood  bj  the  hni- 
side.    *' Ay,  that's  the  book,  Mrs.  Thombv;, 
and  there.  Cissy,"  continued  Aunt  Deborah, 
filling  up  the  check,  with  a  sura  far  larger  ihsA ' 
that  required   for  the    partnership — ^Mb^re. 
Cissy,  IS  your  marriage  portion.     Don^  crt 
so,  child !''  said  she,  as  the  aflectiooate  girl 
hung  round  her  nebk  in  a  passion  of  grateibl 
tears — ^^  don't  cry,  but  find  out  Edward,  zui 
send  for  the  lawyer,  for  I'm  determined  lo 
settle  my  affairs   to-night.    And   now,  JoKb 
Stokes,  I  know  I've  been  a  cross  old  womsD, 
but " 

*'  Cousin  Deborah,'*  interrupted  John,  seiz- 
ing her  withered  band  with  a  grip  like  a  amiiii*t . 
vice,-^**  Cousin  Deborah,  thou  hast  acted  no-. 
bly,  and  I  beg  thy  pardon  once  for  all.     G^d 
bless  thee !— Dang  it,"  added  the  hooeat  miDei 
to  himself,  **I  do  verily  believe  that  ^Im] 
squabbling  has  been  mainly  my  fault,  and  thtt 
if  I  had  not  been  so  provoking  she  woold  nct^ 
have  been  so  contrary.    Well,  she  haa  mkdt : 
us  all  happy,  and  we  must  try  to  make  brr 
happy,  in  return.    If  we  did  not,  we  shouM  > 
deserve  to  be  soused  in  the  fish-pond  aloog} 
with  that  unhappy  chap,   Master  'Dolpbui.} 
For  my  part,"  continued  the  good  jeonuo,' 
forming  with  great  earnestness  a  solemn  ivsoliv  [ 
tion — ^^*for  my  part,  I've  fully  mada  up  mj\ 
mind  never  to  contradict  her  again,  say  vbst 
she  will.    No,  not  if  she  says  nlack^a  white ! 
It's  contradiction  that  makes  women  eoninrr; 
it  sets  their  backs  up,  like.  I'll  never  cootra«:irt 
her  again,  so  long  as  my  name's  Joha  Sioketf.** 
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PREFACE. 

In  commending  this  volume  to  the  public, 
the  editor  has  little  to  say,  beyond  the  pleas- 
ant doty  of  thanking  her  accomplished  coadju- 
tors for  such  poetry,  and,  in  one  instance,  such 
prose,  as  may  render  her  pages  no  unfit  com- 
panion to  the  beautiful  engrarings  which  they 
are  intended  to  illustrate. 

For  her  own  poor  part,  she  has  only  to  solicit 
for  stories  necessarily  brief,  and  written,  from 
circumstances  oyer  which  she  had  no  control, 
in  more  than  usual  haste,  the  same  indulgence 
which  has  been  extended  to  the  productions, 
>— orer-numerous,  perhaps,— >which  she  has 
»ent  forth  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  is 
right  to  mention,  that  the  two  songs  in  one  of 
her  little  tales,  have  been  stolen  from  herself; 
being  yerses  that  she  did  not  quite  wish  to  die ; 
and  which  had  appeared  in  two  works  out  of 
priot,  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  good 
or  as  bad  as  manuscript. 

ThiM  Mile  CroM.  Septaobtr  19th.  1877. 


ENGLAND. 
THE  KING'S   WARD. 

"  I  hare  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night." 

8BAKSPSASS. 

'*  What  \  not  a  word  to  thy  poor  old  nurse, 
or  thy  faithful  bower-women  1  Not  a  nod,  or 
a  smile,  or  a  kindly  look,  to  show  that  thou 
heedest  us  t  Thou  that  wast  wont  to  be  the 
merriest  and  kindliest  damsel  in  merry  Cum- 
berland, the  fair  and  the  noble  Edith  Clifford, 
tbe  wealthiest  maiden  north  of  Trent,  about  to 
be  wedded,  too,  to  the  young  Philip  Howard, 
the  goodliest  atad  the  bravest  knight  of  King 
Henry^s  court,  for  whose  favour  the  gay  dames 
of  Uie  south  have  been  trying  and  vying  at  pa- 
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geant,  at  joust,  and  at  tournament,  ever  since 
bis  return  from  the  wars !  Men  say  that,  for 
all  that  he  hath  fought  against  the  Soldan,  and 
carried  the  '*  blanche-lion,**  the  old  banner  of 
his  house,  foremost  among  the  proud  chivalry 
of  France  and  Italy,  he  hath  rather  the  mien 
of  a  young  paee  than  of  a  stalwart  warrior,  so 
smooth  ana  rair  is  his  brow,  so  graceful  his 
form,  so  gentle  and  courteous  his  bearing. 
Still  amort.  Sweeting!  mute  as  a  marble 
image  oh  thy  very  bridal  eve  !*'  And  the  good 
old  Margaret,  seeing  her  lady  still  unmoved, 
paused  for  very  vexation. 

**  So  generous  a  wooer  too !"  exclaimed  one 
of  the  attendant  maidens,  glancing  at  the  pro- 
fusion of  rich  gifts  with  which  a  heavy  wain 
had  been  laden,  and  which  had  arrived  that 
very  day  at  the  castle,  under  convoy  of  the 
good  knight*s  squire,  and  a  score  or  two  of 
pages  and  men-at-arms,  and  which  now  lay  in 
magnificent  profusion  about  the  tapestried 
chamber,  scattered  amidst  the  quaint  antique 
furniture,  high-backed  ebony  chairs,  oaken 
screens,  cut  into  mimic  lace-work;  marble 
slabs,  resting  on  gilded  gprifiins,  or  some  such 
picturesque  monsters  of  heraldry;  and  huge 
cabinets,  composed  of  the  rarest  woods,  an 
entire  history,  profane  or  sacred,  carved  upon 
the  doors,  and  surmounted  with  spires  and 
pinnacles,  like  the  decorated  shrine  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral ;  the  whole  scene,  lighted  up  bv  the 
bright  beams  of  the  evening  sun,  coloured  into 
a  thousand  vivid  hues,  as  they  glanced  through 
the  storied  panes  of  the  oriel  window.  A  scene 
more  bright,  or  more  gorgeous,  than  that  state- 
ly lady's  bower,  tenanted,  as  it  was,  by  wo- 
man in  her  fairest  forms,  by  venerable  age  and 
blooming  youth,  could  hardly  be  found  in 
merry  England.  Yet  there  sat  the  youthful 
lady  of  the  castle,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  cost- 
ly beauty,  languid  and  listless,  pale  and  mo- 
tionless as  a  statue. 

*'  So  generous  a  wooer,  too !  '*  exclaimed 
Mistress  Mabel,  the  pretty  bright-eyed  bru- 
nette, the  Lady  Edith^s  principal  bower-wo- 
man, who  being  reckoned  the  best  adjuster  of 
a  head-tire,  and  the  most  skilful  professor  of 
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all  arts  of  the  loom  and  the  needle,  whether 
in  white-seam,  cut  work,  tapestry,  or  broidery, 
of  any  maiden  in  the  north  country,  was  more 
especially  alive  to  the  rarity  and  richness  of 
Sir  Philip's  gifts. 

**  So  generous  a  wooer,  too !  only  look  at 
these  carpets  from  Persia !  'Tis  a  marvel  how 
folk  can  have  the  heart  to  put  foot  on  such 
blight  flowers;  they  seem  as  if  they  were 
growing!  And  these  velvets  from  Genoa; 
were  ever  such  colours  seen  t  And  the  silken 
stufis  from  Padua,  that  stand  on  end  with  their 
own  richness ;  what  kirtles  and  manttes  they 
will  make !  and  the  gloves  of  Cales,  that  cause 
the  chamber  to  smell  like  a  garden  full  of  spice, 
cloves,  and  jessamine!  And  these  veils  from 
the  Low  Countries,  as  fine  as  a  spider's  web ! 
And  the  cloth  of  gold,  and  the  cloth  of  silver, 
— where  did  Master  Eustace  say  they  came 
from.  Dame  Margaret  1  And  this  golden  ves- 
sel for  perfume^  which  looks  like  a  basket-all 
o^er-run  with  grapes  and  ivy  1" 

**  That  was  wrought  by  a  cunning  goldsmith 
of  Florence,"  responded  old  Margaret, "  whose 
skill  is  so  surpassing,  that,  albeit  he  employs 
chiefly  the  precious  metals,  the  workmanship 
is  of  more  value  than  the  materials.  This 
silver  tray,  with  the  delicate  trellis-work, 
wreathed  with  lilies  and  roses  round  the  edge, 
and  the  story  of  Diana  and  Ac — Ac — fie  on 
my  old  brains !  I  shall  forget  my  own  name 
soon ! — ^Diana  and — he  that  was  turned  into  a 
stag—" 

^^Actseon!"  whispered  Alice,  the  fairest 
and  most  youthful  ot  the  Lady  Edith's  atten- 
dants, gently  and  unostentatiously  supplying 
the  good  dame's  failure  of  memory,  without 
lookmg  up  from  her  work. 

"  Ay,  Act«on !  I  thank  thee,  Alice.  Thy 
wits  are  younp^r  than  mine  by  fifty  good  years, 
or  more.  This  silver  salver,  with  the  light 
delicate  edge,  that  seems  like  the  work  of  the 
fairies,  and  the  story  of  Diana  and  AcUeon  in- 
side, is  by  the  same  hand." 

**  And  then  the  caskets  of  precious  stones !" 
pursued  the  enthusiastic  waiting  damsel, 
warming  at  the  contemplation  of  the  finery. 
"  The  brooches  and  bracelets !  The  coronets 
and  the  carkanets!  why,  yonder  wreath  of 
emeralds  and  amethysts,  which  lies  on  the  ta- 
ble underneath  the  great  Venetian  glass — to 
think  of  my  lady  never  having  had  the  curios- 
ity to  look  into  ^//"  (and  Mistress  Mabel 
took  a  self-satisfied  peep  at  her  own  pretty  fig- 
ure, as  it  was  reflected  on  the  broad  clear  sur- 
face of  the  rare  and  costly  mirror,)  **  that  sin- 
gle wreath,  which  she  hath  never  vouchsafed 
to  glance  upon :  and  the  ropes  of  pearl  which 
I  laid  upon  her  lap,  and  which  she  hath  let 
drop  upon  the  floor  ;---do  pick  them  up,  Alice ! 
—1  verily  believe  the  foolish  wench  careth  as 
little  for  these  precious  adornments  as  the  La- 
dy Edith  herself!  That  one  wreath,  and  those 
strings  of  pearl,  be  worth  an  earl's  ransom." 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  a  harp  was 


heard,  and  the  voice  of  the  minstiel 
beneath  the  easement:—* 

"  Waken  to  pleuurev 

Lady  tweet ! 
ha  \  an  eiDpii**s  treafnrt 

IfltprMdatihyfoet! 
Here  be  shawls  of  CsshiBefe  fine  ; 
Rubies  from  Bucbsria's  mine ; 
The  pear-shaped  pearls  of  Ormas*  baiy ; 
And  gold,  'mid  YemeD*s  sands  that  1^. 
Waken  to  pteasurst 

Lady  sweet! 
Love,  arid  love's  treasure. 

Be  spread  at  thy  feet.'* 

The  air  was  smooth  and  flowing,  and  tl» 
voice  of  Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  one  of  the  most 
approved  of  the  courtly  minstrels :  but  still  the 
Lady  Edith  sat  pale  and  motiooleas,  as  though 
the  tide  of  melody  had  glided  unfeU  over  her 
senses,  producing  no  more  impression  than  rht 
waters  of  the  lake  upon  the  pltiroage  of  tk*' 
cygnet. 

Dame  Margaret  sighed  deeply ;  and  Mabel, 
giving  her  head  a  provoked  impatient  jetk,  r» 
sumed  her  embroidery  with  suco  fmioiis  rapid- 
ity, that  she  broke  her  silk  half-a-dosen  umn 
in  the  course  of  a  minute,  and  well-nigh  spciWd 
the  carnation  upon  which  she  waa  engaged, 
and  which  she  nad  intended  to  outvie  £e  na- 
tural blossom  in  Father  Francis's  flower-bcf- 
der.  Young  Alice,  drawing  her  tapeatry-iiaiDc 
nearer  to  &em,  and  further  from  the  Lw 
Edith,  and  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  eren  lome 
than  her  own  soft  and  gentle  natural  voia, 
resumed  the  conversation. 

"  For  my  poor  part,  good  Mabel  (call  mr 
foolish  an*  thou  wut),  I  do  not  wonder  at  o«i 
sweet  lady's  sadness.    Think  what  a  piteeas 
thing  it  is  to  be  an  orphan;  think  but  of  tLsi 
great  grief!    And  then  to  he  a  great  heir  to 
boot,  left  in  the  king's  ward,  and  dragged  frits 
her  old  dear  home  in  her  old  dear  nortih  eooih 
trie,  to  this  fine  grand  castle  (which,  alhot ; 
her  owti  also  in  right  of  her  lady  moihert- 
seems  too  strange  uid  too  grand  for  bu^pi- 
ness,^  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  being  weddlptl 
to  this  young  lord,  with  hia  costly  g)ittenae 
ffifls,  who  hath  never  vouchsafed  to  come  rm*: ' 
her  until  now,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  bridal, ; 
when  it  ha&  pleased  him  to  give  notice  of  hi« 
approach.    Holy  St.  Agatha  defend  me  fron  \ 
such  a  wooer !  A  wooer,  whose  actions  show,  • 
as  plainly  as  words  could  tell,  that  h«  seekt^j 
the  Lady  Edith's  broad  lands,  and  caieth  tf ' 
little  for  the  Lady  Edith's  warm  heart,  aa  I  do ' 
for  a  withered  rose-leaf.    I'll  t^U  thee  whit, 
Mabel,  I  never  look  to  see  such  happt  day* 
again,  as  when  we  dwelt  in  our  old  dearhoiM. 
amongst  the  pleasant  vales  and  breeaj  nioaih 
tains  of  Cumberland.    There  was  h^th  udi 
freedom  in  the  very  air.    Dost  thon  not  !>:• 
member  the  day  when  old  GeofiVey  the  falconrf 
had  lamed  himself  among  the  xockst  txtd  th^ 
youth  Albert,  the  travelling  minsttet«  io<4 
charge  of  the  hawks,  and  waited  on  mj  lady* 
as  if  he  had  been  trained  to  the  spo«t  all  tut 
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life  long!  Hast  tbon  forgot  how  she  stood 
by  the  lake,  with  her  favoarite  merlin  on  her 
ivrist,  and  her  white  greyhound  Lily -bell  at 
her  side,  lookin?  like  the  very  goddess  of  the 
chase,  so  full  of  life  and  spirit,  and  cheeriness  1 
And  that  briffht  evening  when  she  led  the 
dance  round  the  May-pole  1  Well-a-day,  poor 
lady!  'tis  a  woful  change!" 

It  was  remarkable  that  the  Lady  Edith's 
attention,  which  neither  the  louder  speech  of 
her  elder  attendants,  nor  the  ringing  tones  of 
the  harper,  had  been  able  to  command,  was 
arrested  at  once  by  the  soflL  low  voice  of  Alice. 
'I 'he  womanly  sympathy  sank  soothingly  into 
the  woman's  heart,  just  as  the  gentle  rain  from 
heaven  penetrates  the  parched  bill-side,  from 
whose  arid  surface  the  sharp  and  arrowy  hail 
rc^bounds  without  impression.  The  drooping 
mistress  listened  in  mournful  silence,  whilst 
her  faithful  maiden,  unconscious  tltat  she  had 
attracted  her  notice,  pursued,  in  still  lower  ac- 
cents, the  train  of  thought  which  her  own  fond 
recollections  of  the  freedom  and  happiness 
which  they  had  tasted  among  their  native 
mountains  had  awakened  in  her  mind. 

**  Poor  Albert,  too !  the  wandering  minstrel, 
who  came  to  the  castle  gate  to  crave  lodging 
for  one  night,  and  sojourned  with  us  for  three 
long  months;  and  then,  when  he  had  wrought 
himself  up  to  go<— ^nd,  verily,  it  was  a  parting 
like  that  of  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  when  he 
lefl  our  old  walls,-— returned  again  and  again, 
and  finally  fixed  himself  in  the  fisherman's 
cottage,  where  the  mountain  streamlet,  alter 
meandering  along  the  meadow,  falls  into  the 
lake.  Poor  Albert!  I  warrant  me  he  taketh 
good  care  of  Lily-bell  and  my  lady's  merlin, 
w  hereof  be  craved  the  charge  from  old  Geoffrey. 
I  marvel  whether  my  lady  knoweth  that  her 
pretty  Lily-bell  and  her  favourite  falcon  be  in 
hands  that  will  tend  them  so  faithfully,  for  her 
dear  sake !  To  my  fancy,  Mabel,  that  poor 
youth,  albeit  so  fearful  and  so  ashamed  in  her 
presence,  worshipped  the  very  ground  that  she 
trod  upon.  I  have  seen  him  kiss  Lil^-bell's 
glossy  head,  after  her  hand  had  patted  it,  reve- 
rently and  devoutly,  as  though  it  had  been  a 
holy  relic  in  the  great  minster  at  Durham." 

Again  the  full  and  ringing  chords  of  the 
har{>— but,  this  time,  to  an  old  border  air,  well 
known  to  the  northern  maids— arose  from  be- 
neath the  casement.  The  voice,  too,  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  courtly  minstrel— deep- 
er, manlier,  pourinff  forth  the  spirit  of  the 
words,  as  they  gushed  spontaneously,  as  it 
seemed,  from  his  lips,  as  though,  in  his  case, 
8ong  were  but  the  medium  of  feeling,  and  the 
poet's  fancy  and  the  musician's  skill  buried 
ID  the  impassioned  grief  of  the  despairing 
lover*    So  the  strain  rang  :— 

"  High  o'er  the  fasron'f  castle  tall, 
RJoh  bamicn  0oat  with  heavy  ftll ; 
And  Ikbt  and  soagt  in  mingling  tide, 
Poor  nrth,  to  hail  the  to?  eqr  bnde. 


Yet,  lady,  atill  the  hirchen  tree 
Waves  o'er  the  cottage  on  the  lea; 
The  babbling  stream  runs  bright  and  ftir,— 
The  loTOHrtar  of  the  weet  shioea  there." 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  old  Margaret;  "that 
ditty  hath  aroused  my  lady.  See  how  she  lis- 
tens." 

"  'TIS  the  roundelay  which  she  herself  was 
wont  to  sing,"  observed  Mabel;  "but  the 
words  are  different." 

"  Peace !  peace !"  cried  the  lady  £dith, 
checking,  with  some  impatience  the  prattle 
of  her  attendants,  and  leaning  against  the 
casement  which  she  flung  open,  as  the  deep 
and  earnest  voico  of  the  minstrel  again  re- 
sounded through  the  apartment.  "  Be  silent, 
I  pray  ye !" 

**  Mailed  warden  pace  o*er  keep  and  tower; 
Gay  maidens  deck  the  lady's  bower; 
Page,  squire,  and  knight,  a  princely  traio. 
Wait  duteous  at  her  bridle  rein. 
Yet  in  that  cot  the  milk-while  hound, 
The  favourite  falcon,  still  are  found ; 
And  one  more  fond,  more  true  than  they, 
Bom  to  adore  and  to  obey.*' 


It 


**  Alack !  alack !"  sighed  the  tender-hearted 
Alice.  "  Well-a-day,  poor  youth !  I  ever 
deemed  that  his  strange  fondness  for  Lily-bell 
—  albeit  as  pretty  and  playful  a  creature  as 
ever  gambolled  on  the  green-sward,  and  as 
swifl  of  foot  as  ever  followed  hare  over  the 
mountains — ^had  a  deeper  source  than  love  of 
the  good  hound.  Well-a-day,  poor  Albert! 
He  was  a  goodly  youth !" 

"  Hush !  hush !"  exclaimed  the  Lady  Edith, 
as  the  symphony  finished,  and  the  voice  again 
mingled  with  the  chords  of  the  harp,  struck 
fklteringly  and  unsteadily  now,  as  though  the 
hand  trembled  and  the  heart  waxed  Mnt. 

**  The  coronet  of  jewels  rare 
Shines  proudlv  o'er  her  iace  so  fair ; 
And  titles  hign  and  higher  name 
liord  Howard's  lovely  bride  may  claim. 
And  yet,  the  wreath  of  hawthorn  bough 
Once  lightlier  pressed  that  snowy  brow ; 
And  hearts  that  wither  now  were  my. 
When  she  was  but  the  queen  of  May." 

"Alas!  alas!  my  lady,  my  dear  sweet 
lady!"  murmured  Alice  to  herself,  as  poor 
Edith,  after  lingering  at  the  window  long 
enough  to  ascertain  that  the  harp  was  silent, 
and  the  harper  gone,  sank  into  a  seat  with  a 
sigh  and  a  look  of  desolation,  that  proved,  more 
plainly  than  words,  the  truth  of  the  last  lines 
of  the  minstrel's  lay. 

"Alas!  alas!  dear  lady!"  exclaimed  she, 
in  a  louder  tone,  as  the  sudden  burst  of  start- 
ling noises,  the  warlike  blasts  of  trump  and 
cornet,  the  jarring  dissonant  sound  caused  by 
raising  the  heavy  portcullis,  and  lowering  the 
massive  drawbridge,  and  the  echoing  tramp 
of  barbed  steeds  and  mailed  horsemen  in  the 
courts  of  the  castle,  showed  that  the  expected 
bride^oom  had  at  length  arrived. 

Edith  wrung  lier  hands  in  desperatioii. 
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**Thi8  kniffht  I  cannot,  and  I  will  not  see. 
Go  to  him,  Margaret;  say  that  I  am  sick— 
that  I  am  dying.  The  blessed  saints  can  bear 
witness  that  thoa  wilt  say  bat  the  truth  in  so 
telling  him.  Sick  at  heart  am  I,  sick  to  the 
death!  Oh  that  I  had  died  before  this  wretch- 
ed hour!**  And  poor  Edith  burst  into  an 
agony  of  tears,  that  shook  her  very  frame. 

"  Why  goest  thou  not,  Margaret  1"  inquired 
she,  a  few  moments  after,  when,  exhausted  by 
its  own  Tiolence,  her  grief  had  become  more 
tranquil.  "  Why  dost  thou  not  carry  my  mes- 
sase  to  the  Lord  Howard  ?  Why  dally  thus, 
old  darnel  Mabel,  go  thou!  They  stand 
about  me  as  though  1  were  an  ignorant  child, 
that  knew  not  what  she  said !  Do  my  bid- 
ding on  the  instant,  Mabel :  thou  wert  beAt  !'* 

**  Nay,  good  my  lady,  but  our  gracious  lord 
the  king—" 

**  Tell  me  not  of  kings,  maiden !  I  *11  to 
sanctuary.  I  Ml  fly  this  very  night  to  my  aunt, 
the  prioress  of  St  Mary's.  The  church  know- 
eth  well  how  to  protect  her  votaries.  Woe  is 
me !  that,  for  being  bom  a  rich  heir,  I  must 
be  shut  from  the  free  breath  of  heaven,  the 
living  waters,  and  the  flowery  vales,  in  the 
dark  and  gloomy  cloister!  Vo  change  the 
locks  that  float  upon  the  breeze  for  the  dismal 
veil!  To  waste  my  youth  in  the  cold  and 
narrow  convent  cell — a  living  tomb !  Oh !  it 
is  a  sad  and  a  weary  lot.  But  better  so,  than 
to  plight  my  troth  to  one  whom  I  have  never 
seen,  and  can  never  love !  to  give  my  hand  to 
one  man,  whilst  my  heart  abideth  with  an- 
other." 

"Lady!"  cried  Margaret;  "do  my  senses 
play  me  false!  Or  is  it  Edith  Clifford  that 
speaketh  thus  of  a  low-bom  churl  1" 

"A  low-bom  churl!"  responded  Edith.— 
"There  is  a  regality  of  mind  and  of  spirit 
about  that  youth,  which  needeth  neither  wealth 
nor  lineage  to  even  him  with  the  greatest — the 
inborn  nobility  of  virtue  and  of  genius !  Never 
till  now  knew  I  that  he  loved  me ;  and  now — 
Hasten  to  this  lord,  Alice;  and  see  that  he 
Cometh  not  hither.  Wherefore  lin?erest  thou, 
maiden  1"  inauired  Edith,  of  the  pitying  dam- 
sel, who  staid  her  steps  with  an  exclamation 
of  surprise,  as  the  door  of  the  chamber  was 
gently  opened.  "Tell  the  Lord  Howard  the 
very  troth ;  men  say  that  he  is  ^ood  and  wise 
—too  wise,  too  good,  to  seek  his  own  happi- 
ness at  the  expense  of  a  poor  maiden's  misery. 
Tell  him  the  whole  troth,  Alice.  Spare  thy 
mistress  that  shame.  Say  that  I  love  him  not 
—say  that  I  love—" 

"  Nay,  sweetest  lady,  from  thine  own  dear 
lips  must  come  that  sweet  confession,"  said  a 
▼oice  at  her  side,  and,  turning  to  the  well- 
-known acents,  Edith  saw,  at  her  feet,  him  who, 
having  won  her  heart  as  the  wandering  min- 
strel, the  humble  falconer,  claimed  her  hand 
as  the  rich  and  high-bom  Philip  Howard,  the 
&vourite  of  the  king. 

A  eiy  of  joy  burst  from  the  astonished  wait- 


ing-women, and  was  echoed  by  tha  pretty 
greyhound,  Lily-bell,  who  had  followcMi  the 
Lord  Howard  into  the  room,  and  now  stood 
trembling  with  ecstasy  before  her  lair  mis- 
tress, resting  her  head  in  her  lap,  and  looking  j 
up  into  her  face  with  eyes  beamine  with  a?  • 
fectionate  gladness— -eyes  that  literally  glowed  t 
with  delight.  ' 

Never  was  happiness  more  perfect  Uiaii  that 
of  the  betrothea  maiden,  on  this  so  dre«d«d . 
bridal  eve.  And  heartily  did  her  faithfol  at- 
tendants sympathise  in  her  happiness;  only 
Mabel  found  it  impossible  to  comprehend  why, 
in  the  hour  of  hope  and  joy,  as  m  that  of  fear 
and  sorrow,  her  dearly  beloved  finery  should 
be  neglected.  ^ 

"To  think,"  quoth  the  provoked  bowei- 
woman,  "  that  now  that  all  these  marvels  have , 
come  about,  and  that  the  Lord  Howard  tarns 
out  to  be  none  other  than  the  youth  Aib«Tt, 
my  lady  will  not  vouchsafe  to  tell  me  whether 
her  kirtle  shall  be  of  cloth  of  gold  or  cloth  of 
silver;  or  whether  she  will  don  the  coronet  of 
rabies  or  the  emerald  wreath !  Well-a-day !" , 
quoth  Mabel,  "this  love !  this  love!"  , 
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THE   WAGER. 
**OoM  to  be  married!    Gooeiotwaara 


**  Lilt  on  liquid  roiei  flosiing ! 

So  flostB  yon  foam  o'er  pink  champagiie. 
Fain  wouIq  1  join  eu'ch  pfeMont  boaliqg. 
And  pfove  that  ruby  main, 
And  float  away  on  wtne ! 

*■  Thcwe  aeis  ars  dangeitHit  (grevbeardt  vm^er; 
Whose  tea-beach  m  the  goblei'a  briaaf 
And  true  it  is  they  drown  all  Caf»^ 
But  what  care  we  for  htm. 
So  we  but  float  on  wine ! 

«■  And  true  it  is  they  crom  in  pain. 
Who  sober  crois  the  Styjcwn  ferry; 
But  only  make  our  Styx~-Ch«mpagne, 
And  we  shall  cross  right  meny» 
Floating  away  on  wine. 

•*  Old  Charon's  self  shall  mako  bin  melk>w» 
Then  gaily  row  his  boat  from  shove; 
While  we,  and  every  jovial  fellow. 
Hear  unooncem'd  the  oar 
Thatdips  itself  in  wine!"* 

**  So  you  really  wrote  this,  Giovanni  f  ^  «aid 
the  young  and  pretty  Beatrice  Alberti,  fte  she 
sat  upon  a  terrace  of  her  brother^s  fill*,  ove> 
looking  the  Val  d*Amo,  ^Sinjr  It  to  me.  I 
want  to  hear  it  in  vour  own  voice.  Can  An- 
tonio play  the  airr*  ' 

Ana  the  little  page  ran  rapidly  erver  die 
notes,  and  then  accompanied  the  conle*e  rich. 


— al. 
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•  The  editor  »  indebted  for  this 
most  an  imprompto — to  the  kind  friend,  Mc: 
(the  it  proud  to  name  himO  to  whom  she  alB» 
stanzas  entitled  **  Shrine  of  the  Viigin.** 
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mellow,  baritone  voice^  in  a  melody  as  rich 
and  flowing  as  the  verses.  Both  the  singing 
and  the  playing  were  full  of  right  Italian  taste ; 
and  the  ^r  Florentine,  charmed  with  both  the 
words  and  the  air,  was  evidently  not  a  little 
proud  of  her  gay  and  gallant  brother,  whose 
talent  as  a  poet  she  had  never  even  suspected. 

•*  Well,**  said  Giovanni,  when  he  had  con- 
cluded, ^will  this  do,  Beatrice?  Will  that 
Anacreontic  win  me  the  laurel  wreath  to-night 
at  the  Palazzo  Riccardi,  think  you  V* 

Beatrice  started  from  her  seat  in  astonish- 
ment. 

**  You  go  to  the  Palazzo  Riccardi !  You 
contend  for  the  laurel  crown !  You,  Giovanni 
Albert!,  who,  since  you  were  the  height  of  An- 
tonio there,  have  done  nothing  but  laugh  at 
the  old  preeifiuse^  the  marchesa,  with  her  pe- 
dants and  her  poets,  and  all  the  trumpery  of 
all  the  Delia  Cruscans  transported  into  a  lady's 
saloon !  You  are  making  a  fool  of  me,  bro- 
ther!    You  never  can  mean  it !" 

'^I  am  perfectly  in  earnest,  I  assure  you,'* 
replied  the  conti,  looking,  or  rather  trying  to 
look,  as  grave  as  an  habitually  joyous  and 
hilarious  temperament  would  permit.  *'  I  have 
repented  of  my  sins  of  scoffing  and  mockery, 
and  mean  to  make  that  venerable  priestess  of 
the  rouses  all  possible  amends  by  enacting 
the  part  of  her  Monsieur  Trissotin,  her  komme 

I  ''  With  this  great  lawsuit  pending,  too !  A 
suit  which,  if  you  gain  it,  will  leave  that  sweet- 
looking  creature,  her  daughter  (every  one 
speaks  so  well  of  Uiat  pretty,  gentle  Bianci), 
little  better  than  a  beggar !    Why,  it  would 

I  be  like  the  story  of  one  of  the  Montechi,  in 
the  house  of  the  Capuletti,  in  times  of  old. 
Think  of  that  dismal  tragedy!  And,  then, 
our  uncle,  the  cardinal,  what  would  he  say  1 
Think  of  him." 

"  There  are  no  tragedies  now-a-days,  Bea- 
trice—  at  least  none  of  the  Romeo  and  Giu- 
Helta  description ;  they  have  led  off  happen- 
ing :  and  as  to  our  dearly  beloved  uncle,  he  is 
a  man  of  peace,  and  also  —  with  reverence  be 
it  spoken — a  man  of  contrivance.  Leave  his 
eminence  to  me.  Go  I  shall ;  and  I  Ml  wager 
the  antique  gem  that  you  were  wishing  for  the 
other  day,  do  you  remember  1 — the  Psyche — 
anrainst  your  doves,  that  I  bring  home  the 
piize.  I  see,*'  continued  he  gaily,  "  that  you 
think  my  verses  too  good  to  please  that  fantas- 
tical assembly;  and,  perhaps,  you  are  right. 
But  good  or  bad,  they  will  answer  my  pur- 
pose; and  you  shall  confess  yourself  that  my 
wager  is  won."  So  saying,  the  light-hearted 
cavalier  nodded  to  his  sister,  and  departed,  ca- 
rolling as  he  went,  the  refrain  of  his  own  song, 
**  Floating  away  on  wine." 

Five  minutes  saw  him  prancing  on  his  met- 
tled barb,  a  fiery  roan,  whose  gay  curvets  and 
sudden  bounds  showed  to  great  advantage  his 
DobW  Qiivner's  horsemanship;  for  the  young 
Conte  Albert!  was,  by  common  reputation,  as 
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well  as  in  the  estimate  of  his  fond  sister,  reck- 
oned amongst  the  most  accomplished  cavaliers 
of  Florence ;  and  a  very  short  space  of  time 
found  him  passing  through  the  Lung  'Arno, 
on  his  way  to  his  splendid  home  in  the  Piazza 
del  Grand uca,  regarding  with  the  indifiference 
of  an  accustomed  eye  and  a  pre-occupied  mind, 
the  spacious,  yet  tranquil  town,  whose  size, 
comoared  with  its  population,  and  whose  for- 
tified palaces  are  so  striking  to  strangers ;  as 
well  as  the  magnificent  groups  in  bronze  and 
marble,  mere  copies  of  whicn  enrich  the  mu- 
seums of  other  nations,  whilst  the  originals 
are  the  familiar  and  out-door  treasures  of  tlie 
ciw  of  the  Medici. 

Little  thought  our  friend  Giovanni,  passing 
them  at  full  speed  on  his  full-blooded  barb, 
of  palace  or  of  statue ;  and  as  little,  some  few 
hours  ailer,  when  pacing  in  the  twilight  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce,  did  he  heed,  even 
while  looking  them  in  the  face,  the  monuments 
of  Galileo,  of  Machiavelli,  or  of  him  who 
wore  so  nobly  the  triple  crown  of  Art — the 
sculptor,  painter,  architect,  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarotti.  His  thoughts  were  on  other  mat- 
ters. 

**  Ay,  there  is  the  good  father  safe  enough 
until  he  be  wanted,  I  warrant  him,"  cried  he, 
gazing  complacently  upon  a  round,  rosy,  good- 
humoured  brother  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis, 
drowsily  ensconced  beside  a  dimly-lighted 
shrine.  "  Per  Bacco !  the  Monte  Pulciano 
hath  done  its  good  office.  Look,  if  he  have 
not  fallen  asleep  over  his  beads !  And  a  com- 
fortable nap  to  thee,  Father  Paolo!  Stay 
there  till  I  come  to  rouse  thee!"  And  on 
danced  the  mercurial  conte,  murmuring  his 
old  burden,  **  Floating  away,  floating  away, 
floating  away  on  wine !" 

A  blue-stocking  party  loses  none  of  its  pro- 
verbial dulness  in  the  marble  halls  of  Italy ; 
and  the  assembly  grathered  together  in  the 
marchesa's  magnificent  saloon — ^that  is  to  say, 
that  very  important  part  of  such  an  assembly, 
the  listeners,  were  roused  from  a  state  of  drow- 
sihood,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Father 
Paolo,  by  the  unexpected  entrance  of  the 
young  heir  of  the  Alberti  in  the  palace  of  the 
Riccardi. 

It  was  a  most  animating  sensation.  The- 
appearance  of  a  Montagu  amongst  the  festivi^ 
ties  of  the  Capulets,  was  nothing  to  it.  The 
commerce  of  flattery  (for  the  important  busi- 
ness of  the  evening  had  not  yet  begun)  sud-- 
denly  ceased ;  and  3ie  foundress  of  uese  clas- 
sical amusements,  a  fade  and  faded  lady,  emu- 
lous of  her  of  the  golden  violet,  who  sat  on 
a  fauteuil,  slightly  elevated,  wiUi  the  laurel- 
wreath  on  its  crimson  velvet  cushion,  laid 
upon  a  small  table  of  rich  mosaic,  before  her,, 
and  two  starched  and  withered  dames  of  the 
noble  houses  of  Mozzi  and  Gerini  at  her  side, 
stopped  short  in  the  midst  of  a  compliment, 
with  which,  as  in  duty  bound,  she  was  repay- 
ing the  adulation  of  one  of  the  competitors 
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for  the  prize,  and  started  between  horror  and 
astonishment,  as  if  she  had  been  confronted 
by  an  apparition. 

Our  modern  Romeo,  however,  was  not  a 
man  to  be  dumfounded  by  the  amazement  of 
a  great  lady,  or  awe-stricken  by  her  displea- 
sare.  He  advanced  with  a  mixture  of  gaiety 
and  grallantry,  an  assured  yet  winning  grace, 
which,  for  the  moment,  at  least,  the  stately 
marchesa  found  irresistible,  and  professing 
himself  an  humble  aspirant  at  the  court  of  the 
Muses,  come  to  do  homage  to  their  fair  repre- 
sentative, took  his  station  at  the  back  of  her 
chair,  and  listened  with  smiling  attention  to 
the  competitors  for  the  wreath. 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  very  worst  period  of 
Italian  literature ;  before  Alfieri  had  come  in 
his  might  to  renew  the  old  strength  and  power 
of  the  sweetest  of  modem  languages;  and 
when  the  versifiers  of  the  day,  "  the  word- 
catchers,  who  lived  on  syllables,'*  confined 
themselves  to  mere  verbal  quiddities,  and  the 
most  feeble  and  trivial  imitations  of  the  worst 
parts  —  the  only  parts  that  such  mimics  can 
hope  to  catch— 01  the  great  poets  of  a  preced- 
ing; age. 

Signer  Ricci,  a  lean,  yellow,  shrivelled 
anatomy,  began  the  recitations  with  sc^ueaking 
forth  a  canzone  to  Angiolina,  all  bristling  with 
concetti^  after  the  manner,  as  he  was  pleased 
to  say,  of  Petrarch ;  and  was  followed  b^  a 
wild,  sallow,  pseudo-enthusiast,  who  declaim- 
ed, with  astounding  vociferation  and  gesticu- 
lation, an  unfinishedT  and  seemingly  intermina- 
ble dream,  in  the  involved  and  difficult  triple 
rhyme  which,  beauty  and  sublimity  apart,  was, 
in  the  matter  of  obscurity,  pretty  truly  what  it 
professed  to  be  —  a  fragment  in  imitation  of 
Dante. 

For  **  flickerin|^  lights,  to  no  one  fboua  brought. 
And  mirage  mists  still  baffled  thirsty  thought, 
And  nightHnare  phantasies  from  drowsy  grot, 
And  &r  aimilituaes  that  liken  not." 

Rhymed  PUa/or  Toleranee* 

Signor  Puzzi  beat  Signor  Ricci  all  to  no- 
thing. And  accordingly  he  gratified  to  the 
highest  point  the  bad  taste  of  this  coterie  of 
Italian  preetetues ;  and  in  the  midst  of  tapping 
of  fans  and  murmurs  of  admiration  or  this 
grand  effort  of  their  chosen  bard,  the  Mon- 
sieur Trissotin  of  Florence,  our  friend  Gio- 
vanni gently  stole  ofiT  to  a  quiet  comer  near  the 
door,  where  sat  a  very  sweet-looking  little 
maiden,  whose  black  eyes  sparkled  with  inno- 
cent pleasure,  and  whose  rosy  lips  curled  into 
irrepressible  smiles  at  his  approach.  She 
maae  room  for  him  beside  Ler,  with  a  natural 
symplicity  and  artlessness  that  formed  a  strange 
contrast  with  the  affectation  and  minauderie 
of  the  rest  of  the  assembly. 

"So  you  are  a  poet,  Conte  AlbertiV  said 
she,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  To  be  sure  I  am,"  replied  he  gaily ;  "  any 
thing  that  will  bring  me  to  you.'* 


it 


Really  a  poet  T"  asked  the  lady. 
"  Why,  that  is  putting  my  modesty  to  a 
very  severe  test,'*  said  the  gentleman.  **  Keall; 
a  poet !  Who  may  dare  answer  that  question 
in  the  affirmative  ?  Judge  for  yourself.  Com« 
out  into  the  porch,  and  Antonio  shall  iniD>r  bi% 
guitar,  and  1*11  sing  the  words  to  his  accom- 
paniment. You  have  heard  such  a  Bercn3ii<> 
before.    Don*t  you  remember  oar  old  signal! 

'  The  moon  is  abroad  in  her  f  k>ff7  to-nighi, 
Mid  the  deep  blue  sky  aod  the  cloiuUcIs  whit*; 
Gailv  her  beams  pierce  the  vine's  trellised  shsdr; 
Softly  they  sleep  on  the  long  coionnade ; 
Calm  her  path  in  the  heavens,  though  the  br^htorS 

below 
Still  irembiee  aod  heaves  to  the  dark  river's  Am. 

AH  lovely  things  are  aroond  us  t«vmgbt; 

The  rose  with  her  perfume,  the  mooo  with  her  li;fct.' 

and  80  forth.  This  song  is  worth  a  thoiuu'i 
of  that.  To  be  sure,*'  added  he,  laugiitof. 
**  that  is  not  saying  much  for  it.  But  th*^ 
stanzas  are  really  good.  Only  come  soi 
hear.** 

"  You  *ll  win  the  prize,  theni*' 

"  I  have  laid  a  wager  with  Beatrice  tbail 
carry  the  prize  home  to  her,  in  spite  of  then 
all ;  and  it  will  be  your  fault  if  I  lose  it  OeJj 
come  out  into  the  porch ;  I  can't  sin^  hfr»* 
Besides,  I  have  something  important  to  u)V> 
you.  I  want  you  to  help  me  to  get  rid  of  .*r 
weary  lawsuit.  Would  you  not  like  to  ptit  ai 
end  to  this  unnatural  strife,  and  live  with  6^2- 
trice  as  a  sister  and  friend  V* 

•'  Ay,  from  the  bottom  of  my  hesrt,  wonM 
I,  Conte  Alberti !"  said  Bianca,  clasping  h?^ 
hands  fervently.  "  From  the  very  bottom  "t 
my  heart !  And  with  you,  too,'*  she  ^^* 
with  great  simplicity. 

'*  Come  with  me  now,  then,  and  I  willfchow 
you  how  it  may  be  managed.  I  beseech  )^ 
come." 

"Oh,  Giovanni,  I  cannot;  I  mnstnot!  ^^ 
shall  be  missed.  See,  Signor  Puzsi  has  fuu»^ 
ed,  and  they  are  going  to  call  for  your  pofin.'* 

"  Heaven  forefend !"  cried  Giovanni.  "N'*- 
the  danger  *s  past.  Young  Caroli  is  goio;?  tt- 
declaim  a  drama  d  Pimprvwi^a.  What  vi^'- 
ject  do  they  give  him  1  The  Judgin«||  ^ 
Solomon,  by  Jove !  The  Judgment  of  S<jl<> 
mon ! ! !  ^fow,  will  he  turn  the  marcbfsa  ini* 
the  Queen  of  Sheha,  and  go  fiatterin?  oo  ^'^ 
two  good  hours,  at  the  very  least.  Th«T  ^ 
safe  enough  now.  Come,  fairest  Bianca!— 
Dearest  Bianca,  come  !** 


"  Well,  Beatrice,*'  said  Giovanm,  as  k*  i«^' 
his  pretty  wife  to  his  delighted  sister,  "isn'* 
my  wager  fairly  won  1  The  cardinal  mzs^^ 
ed  this  catastrophe  to  our  stoty;  notiiui^ 
the  means,  —  per  Bacco  l  they  woaW  w'^ 
have  entered  his  eminence's  bcains;  hoi^ 
said,  a  year  or  two  ago— that  is  to  cav,  he  li^ 
timated — that  if  the  heir  male  on  oonc  «ide  ntfx* 
ried  the  heiress  on  ^e  other,  h«i  the  a£)fesaM 
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heir  onde,  would  have  nobody  to  go  to  law 
with  bat  himsdf.  I  had  not  then  seen  my  lit- 
tle Bianca,  and,  therefons  I  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  bis  hints.  But  after  I  had  seen  her,  Fede 
di  Dio !  if  it  bad  been  necessary,  to  gain  ad- 
mittance, that  I  shoold  have  constructed  as 
vile  a  canzone  as  Signot  Ricci, — and  have 
dreamed  as  detestable  a  dream  as  Signer 
Pasai, — and  dramatised  the  Judgment  of  So- 
lomon into  the  bargain,  I M  have  done  it.  We 
have  sent  a  dutifulbillet  to  the  marchesa,  and 
I  have  no  doobt  but,  for  joy  at  ^tting  rid  of 
the  lawsuit,  and  out  of  compliment  to  my 
poetical  genius,  she  will  behave  like  a  reason- 
able woman— the  more  especially  as  what  is 
done  cannot  be  undone,  and  all  the  anger  in 
the  world  will  not  mend  it.  So  now,  my  fair- 
est Beatrice,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  set 
her  the  good  example  of  bearing  misfortune 
with  philosophy,  and  pay  me  my  wager.  The 
doves!  Signora, the ooves !*' 


CEYLON. 

THE  LOST  PEARL. 

**  The  gofgeoa«  Elatt*  with  richMt  hand, 
Sbowen  on  her  iungi  barberic  pearl  and  gold." 

Milton. 

It  was  somewhere  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
last  century,  that  Charles  Pemberton,  the 
younger  son  of  an  ancient  bnt  impoverished 
family,  having  committed  the  old-fiishioned 
folly  of  marrying  a  young  lady,  for  no  better 
quali6cations  than  beauty,  sense,  and  good- 
ness, without  regard  to  those  worldly  conside- 
rations which  modem  prudence  deems  indis- 
pensable, esteemed  himself  most  fortunate  to 
inherit,  through  the  bequest  of  a  distant  rela- 
tive, a  small  estate  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon ; 
and  to  obtain  a  commission  in  a  Dutch  regi- 
ment serving  in  that  colony,  in  which,  in  the 
course  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  he  attained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

Living  chiefly  upon  his  own  property,  about 
a  mile  from  the  beautiful  village  ot  Negumbo, 
amongst  some  of  the  finest  scenery  of  Ceylon 
(which  the  inhabitants  imagine  to  have  been 
the  abode  of  our  first  parents,  the  paradise  of 
the  old  world);  enjoying  an  elegant  compe- 
tence, and  sU  sufficient  to  each  other.  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Pemberton  would  have  considered 
themselTes  blessed  beyond  the  ordinary  lot  of 
humanity,  in  spite  of  their  banishment  from 
th<»  country  they  loved  so  dearly,  and  the  so- 
ciety they  were  so  well  calculated  to  adorn, 
but  for  the  gfeat  evil  of  eastern  climates,  the 
successive  deaths  of  several  promising  chil- 
dren. Five  fine  boys  and  girls  had  they  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave;  and  the  only  one  who 
now  remained  to  them  was  their  little  son. 


William,  a  child  remarkable  for  his  affection- 
ata  temper,  bis  intelligence,  and  his  beauty ; 
upon  whom  both  parents  doted,  more  particu- 
larly, perhaps,  his  mother,  whose  own  health 
had  been  considerably  injured  by  the  repeated 
trials  which  her  maternal  feelings  had  under- 
gone. 

No  tutor  had  been  provided  for  Willy,  whom 
they  intended  hereafter  to  send  to  England  for 
education.  Meanwhile  his  fiither  taught  him, 
when  at  home  in  the  intervals  of  duty,  whilst 
Mrs.  Pemberton  supplied  his  place  in  his  ab- 
sence ;  but  the  active,  lively  boy  was  much 
about  in  the  cinnamon  plantations  Qust  then 
befpnning  to  be  cultivated  by  the  few  British 
residents  on  the  islands,)  which  were  super- 
intended by  a  Cinglese,  called  Vinna,  a  man 
of  remarkable  quickness  and  much  apparent 
fidelity ;  whilst  on  longer  excursions,  he  was 
put  in  charge  of  a  superior  domestic  servant, 
a  Malay  of  the  name  of  Gatura,  who,  by  his 
pliancy  of  manner,  and  powers  of  amusement, 
had  greatly  ingratiated  himself  with  his  young 
master. 

So  implicit  was  the  colonePs  confidence  in 
these  dependants,  especially  in  Vinna-* for 
there  was  an  occasional  expression  in  the  datk 
eye  of  the  Malay,  which  recalled  to  recollec- 
tion the  vindictiveness  of  his  race  ;•— but  such 
was  his  reliance  upon  Vinna*s  integrity  and 
care,  that  it  came  upon  him  like  no  common 
shock,  to  find^  having  contracted  for  the  sale 
of  some  essential  oil  of  cinnamon  (extracted 
from  such  fragments  as  happen  to  be  broken 
off  in  packing  up  the  bales),  and  having  seen 
it  actually  measured  and  ready  for  delivery, 
that  half-a-dozen  bottles  of  this  valuable  oil, 
which  sometimes  sells  as  high  as  ten  pounds 
British,  a  pint,  were  missing ;  and  that,  upon 
subjecting  all  concerned  to  an  examination, 
two  of  the  very  peculiar  bottles,  in  which  the 
oil  had  been  contained,  were  found  in  a  comer 
of  y innate  hut,  behind  the  earthen  vessels 
used  for  cooking  rice ;  whilst  another  was  hid- 
den between  the  brass  basin  and  the  pestle 
and  mortar,  where  the  spices  are  pounded, 
upon  the  bench  which  sunounded  the  apart- 
ment, and  formed,  with  the  articles  which  we 
have  enumerated,  nearly  the  whole  of  its  sim- 
ple fiimiture.  The  bottles  were  not  merely 
distinguishable  by  their  fabric  and  shape;  but 
the  strong  aroma  of  the  precious  commodity, 
and  even  a  few  drops  left  in  the  bottom, 
proved  that  they  had  been  secretly  and  hastily 
emptied  of  their  contents ;  and  that  Vinna,  the 
trusted  superintendent  of  this  valuable  manu- 
factory, was  himself  the  thief. 

After  one  simple  but  earnest  denial  of  the 
charge — a  denial  to  which  his  master  made  no 
other  reply  than  pointing  to  the  concealed  bot- 
tles— ^the  delinquent  attempted  no  further  de- 
fence, but  resigned  himself  tranquilly  to  what- 
ever punishment  the  laws  might  decree.  That 
extremity  was,  however,  averted  by  the  inter* 
cesaion  of  Willy,  whose  urgent  entreaty  for 
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pardon  for  his  friend  was  sofiir  complied  with, 
that  Colonel  Pemberton  contented  himself 
with  dismissing  the  favoured  seirant,  who  had 
set  80  flagrant  an  example  of  dishonesty  to  the 
labourers  under  bis  charge. 

*'  Remember,"  said  his  master,  impressive- 
ly, when  paying  the  wages  due  to  him  and 
discharging  him  from  his  service,  **  Remem- 
ber I  have  abstained  from  punishing  you  at  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  this  child ;  but  that  if 
you  ever  again  come  before  me  for  any  act  of 
theft  or  fraud,  the  chastisement  will  be  ex- 
emplary/' Vinna  listened  in  silent  submis- 
sion, kissed  the  skirt  of  Willy's  garment,  and 
departed. 

For  a  while  the  boy  missed  his  kind  and 
pleasant  face  in  the  cinnamon  plantations  and 
about  the  home-grounds;  but  the  griefs. of 
childhood  are  enviably  brief,  and  he  had  near- 
ly forgotten  his  old  playfellow,  when  he  was 
^rown  unexpectedly  in  his  way,  many  months 
afterwards,  in  a  visit  paid  by  hinself  and  his 
father,  attended  by  Gatura,  to  the  pearl-fishery 
at  Condatchy. 

A  gay  and  pleasant  scene  was  this  pearl- 
fishery.  Thousands  of  persons,  of  all  colours 
and  nations,  in  the  picturesque  costumes  of  the 
East,  from  the  rich  travelling  merchants  who 
supply  the  great  jewellers  of  our  European 
cities,  to  the  poorest  of  the  Cinglese  women 
and  children,  who  hover  around  the  sieves, 
and  pore  for  days  over  the  heaps  of  sand  which 
have  been  thrown  aside,  in  hopes  of  lighting 
upon  the  smallest  seedling  pearl,  crowd  the 
streets  of  the  temporary  town  (at  other  times 
a  mere  fishing  village,)  washing,  sifling,  bor- 
ing, drilling,  souabbling,  and  bargaining,  in 
every  variety  of^  dialect  and  jargon ;  all  intent 
upon  the  beautiful  luxury  destined  to  add  a 
costlier  splendour  to  the  monarch's  crown,  or 
a  rarer  charm  to  the  brow  of  beauty. 

Willy  was  delighted  ;  all  the  more  delight- 
ed that  he  had  met  his  old  friend  Vinna,  and 
that  Vinna  had  been  singularly  prosperous. 
A  speculating  merchant  had  not  only  engaged 
divers  on  his  own  account,  but  had  employed 
persons  to  examine  the  sand  that  haa  been 
thrown  by  aft?r  passing,  or  being  supposed  to 
pass,  through  the  sieves.  Vinna  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  discover,  in  a  portion 
which  must  have  boen  spilled  before  being 
subjected  to  that  process,  a  pear-shaped  pearl 
of  such  size  and  beauty,  as  had  not  been  found 
off  the  coast  of  Ceylon  within  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  trader  connected  with  the  fishery. 
An  agent  of  the  King  of  Candy,  specially 
dispatched  by  his  royal  master  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  such  a  jewel,  to  gratify  a  fancy 
expressed  by  his  favourite  wife,  who  wanted 
such  a  one  to  complete  a  set  of  ornaments, 
,  was  at  that  moment  treating  for  it  with  his 
I  employer.  Vinna  ran  to  procure  it  to  show  to 
'  the  boy,  and  placed  it  on  a  crimson  shawl  to 
display  the  shape  and  colour  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage.   At  Willy's  entreaty,  Colonel  Pem- 


berton also  advanced  to  admire  die  tannre, ' 
attended  by  Gatara,  who  hod  aeeonpamedl 
them  to  Condatchy ;  and  aliUle  cRmdoTmn^ 
chants  and  natives  gathered  round  ibe  ^bcc, 
enlarging  upon  its  merits,  marvelling  at  Via- 
na's  good  fortune,  or  rather  the  MtlfionHfttrj 
luck  of  his  employer,  and  wondcfing  bow,  \tf 
any  degree  of  carelesaness,  a  psin  of  Meb* 
magnitude  could  have  escaped  ftomlli«flievc%. 

Whilst  these  assistants,  in  the  beat  of  Umt 
discussion,  stood  divided  into  separate  graapt. 
and  Colonel  Pemberton,  at  Willy's  eatmtTi 
was  speaking  with  a  grave  and  measaivd  kind- 
ness to  Vinna,  his  employer  and  the  teent  cf 
the  King  of  Candy  naviog  coneladfd  tb>ir 
bargain,  returned  for  the  pearl.  Thtf  applied 
to  Vinna,  who  motioned  to  the  shawl  whkh  • 
he  had  deposited  on  the  top  of  a  high  eorere^ 
basket  close  behind  him.  Hie  l»skel  wu 
there,  and  the  shawl,  but  the  nearl  was  ^o»* 
The  consternation  was  general.  Vioaawnac 
his  hands  in  agony ;  the  buyer  and  teUer  •/ 
the  precioua  commodity  were  in  eqaal  dismaT. 
Every  man  looked  suspiciously  on  his  ffeUov. 
Some  disclaimed;  some  accused.  Gators, 
who  had  stood  nearest  to  the  basket  vpoc 
which  the  valuable  jewel  had  been  so  oobjip' 
pily  left,  insisted  so  vehemently  upon  Ma? 
searched,  that,  rather  to  pacify  hiu  tad  rA 
themselves  of  his  clamour,  than  from  ant  posi- 
tive mistrust,  his  dress  and  person  were,  a*^ 
desired,  subjected  to  a  very  rigoroaa  examio- 
ation ;  nothing,  of  course,  bemg  fbuod  th&i 
could  implicate  him  in  any  way  in  the  dciifi- 
quency. 

In  tiie  meantime,  the  lees  soeeessfol  admh 
turers,  who  had  before  been  lond  in  the  ex- 
pression of  their  astonishment  that  audi  • 
pearl  could  be  found  in  eneh  a  mamwr,  bcf^a 
to  gather  round  Colonel  Pemhmon,  to  ev 
amine  into  the  character  which  Vinna,  vli^a 
they  understood,  from  what  had  ptsard  br> 
tween  them,  to  have  been  heretofbra  emplotiil 
by  him,  had  borne  while  in  his  sAtier.  1^ 
agent  of  the  King  of  Candy,  die  pnrrhaPt  -^t 
the  pearl,  and  the  epecnlator  who  had  sol^  it 
also  approached  with  the  saaw  view.  WillTi 
who,  child  as  he  was,  sew  the  inm  that  mv 
ters  were  about  to  take,  aeited  the  opfcmin^! 
to  steal  towards  his  friend. 

"  Go,  Vinna!  go!"  said  Willy;  ani  wio 
a  sudden  start,  and  a  momenlayy  pause,  Vinsi 
obeyed  the  injunction.  He  diaippeaivdani4nf 
the  crowd ;  and,  by  the  tUDo  that  theqw^ti^B* 
that  those  interested  had  extracted  fivm  Colf^ 
nel  Pemberton  the  cause  of  his  dismieil*  avi 
that  two  or  three  of  the  most  deiennine^  »*^ 
ed  out  to  arrest  him,  he  had  made  mrh  p^ 
use  of  his  time,  as  completely  to  bafflv  t^^ 
effort  of  his  pursuers ;  hie  flight,  whilst « 
saved  him  from  almost  inevitable  ponhrinn^ 
producing  upon  every  body,  exei^  »>M'^' 
who  did  battle  manfully  in  his  behalf.  \^ 
most  complete  conviction  of  his  paJlt^^ 
seemed  as  eertain  that  he  had  suden  ^  f^ 
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—perhaps  that  be  had  twice  stolen  it, — as  that 
he  had  ttolen  the  oil  of  einnaraon.  No  one 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  his  innocence, 
except  our  friend  Willj. 

The  boy  and  his  fiither  retamed  to  Neguro-> 
bo ;  and,  to  a  little  while,  the  colonel  was  called 
away  on  serrice ;  and  Mrs.  Pem^erton  being 
in  delicate  health,  Willy  was  left  much  to  the 
care  of  Gatuia,  who  spared  no  pains  in  his 
endeavour  to  win  the  favour  of  the  lively  and 
spirited  boy*  He  constructed  a  pad,  on  which 
to  take  him  before  him  on  a  blood  horse,  be- 
Iong:ini^  to  the  colonel,  and  carried  him  every 
day  npon  some  exenrsion  to  the  cocoa  groves 
(or  topes,)  or  the  dreary  forests  which  sur- 
rounded their  habitation.  One  day  he  took 
him  to  see  the  manner  in  which  wild  elephants 
are  caught;  and  Willy  was  delighted  with  the 
sagaotty  and  aftection  displayed  by  one  of  the 
tame  ones,  who,  apparently  recognising  an  old 
oompanion  in  the  largest  of  those  that  had 
been  ensnared,  actually  opened  the  festenings 
of  the  gate  for  the  release  of  his  friend ;  — 
tbna  showing,  ahhough  enslaved  himself,  his 
Ben9«»  of  the  vahie  of  freedom.  Willy  was 
enchanted;  and,  on  Gatura's  dwelling  upon 
tlie  grandeur  and  interest  of  a  buffalo  hunt, 
never  ceased  rmportuning  the  Malay  to  afford 
him  that  gratification. 

One  fine  morning,  accordingly,  they  set  forth 
professedly  to  witness  this  remarkable  specta- 
cle. The  1itgh*bred  steed  carried  them  rapidly 
through  the  cocoa  tope,  into  the  very  depth  of 
the  forest*  No  sign  appeared  of  the  hunters ; 
but,  pleased  with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
the  golden  rays  of  the  sun  darting  through  the 
shaddock  and  the  tamarind,  and  resting  on  the 
beautiful  fruit  of  the  )ainboe,  and  amused  by 
the  variety  of  bright-coloured  birds  and  gor- 
(reouB  butterflies,  the  boy  took  no  note  of  the 
distance.  At  last,  as  the  day  advanced,  the 
claims  of  hunger  began  to  be  felt,  and  he  in- 
timated to  Gatura  his  desire  to  return  home. 

^  Home  !**  said  the  Malay,  in  the  low  ac- 
cent of  bitter  hate ;  **  you  never  shall  return. 
Do  you  remember  the  day — ^you,  child  as  you 
are,  may  forget;  but,  on  my  memory  that  day 
is  burnt  in  characters  of  fire — when  for  strik- 
ing this  horse,  ay,  this  very  horse,  as  Colonel 
Peniberton,  my  master,  your  father,  was 
pleased  to  think  over  hard,  he  snatched  the 
whip  from  my  hand,  and  struck  me,  ay,  lash- 
(*d  me  with  it,  as  if  I  had  been  a  beast  ?  I 
grasped  the  crease  in  my  bosom;  but  that 
would  have  been  a  brief  and  common  ven- 
^ance.  I  have  waited  for  such  revenge  as 
may  endure;  and  now  my  hour  is  come. 
You«  too,  young  sir !  you  were  pleased  to  read 
out  of  some  story-book,  to  your  mother,  that 
pearls  mi^ht  be  hidden  in  the  mouth ;  that 
stripping  the  dress,  and  senrchtner  the  person, 
was  no  security  against  a  skilful  thief !  Home 
you  shall  never  come  to  tell  your  father  that 
tale,  unless,  indeed,  you  can  win  your  way 
Uuough  tlie  beasts  and  reptiles,  the  snakes 
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and  the  panthers,  of  this  forest.  Down  widi 
you,  sir!  Do  not  cling  around  me  in^this 
manner !  Let  go  my  sash,  or  1  will  cut  away 
those  little  hands !  What  noise  is  thati  Off 
with  you,  I  say !" 

And,  frightened  at  some  real  or  imaginary 
noise,  Gatura  dashed  the  struggling  child  to 
the  earth  and  rode  rapidly  away,  leaving,  in 
the  boy*s  hands,  the  shawl  sash,  by  which  he 
had  hung  so  tightly,  and  which  had  been  fold* 
ed,  after  the  oriental  fashion,  round  the  waist 
of  the  Malay.  A  small  packet  dropped  from 
it— it  was  the  lost  pearl ! 

Hungry  and  bewildered  as  he  was,  the  stout- 
hearted boy  lost  neither  his  courage  nor  his 
presence  of  mind.  He  pocketed  the  precious 
jewel,  plucked  the  unripe  fruits  to  appease  the 
cravings  of  appetite,  and  tried,  wiUi  all  his 
might,  to  retrace  the  way  by  which  he  had 
come,  and  to  turn  back  to  his  home ;  but,  far 
beyond  his  own  knowledge,  he  only  plunged 
deeper  and  deeper  into-  the  forest.  He  avoid- 
ed, however,  with  remarkable  boldness  and 
sagacity,  the  frequent  dangers  from  snakes  and 
wild  animals,  took  refuge  under  a  talipot-tree 
from  a  storm,  which  sent  the  shrieking  flor- 
mouse  to  the  same  friendly  shelter;  and  at 
night,  remembering  that  the  Cinglese  some- 
times constructed  their  liabitalions  for  securi^ 
on  the  branches  of  trees,  he  climbed  the  tall 
trunk  of  the  cocoa  to  sleep. 

What  was  the  agony  of  the  bereaved  mo- 
ther during  that  long  and  solitary  night !  Ga- 
tura had  not  returned,  and,  wholly  unsuspi- 
cious of  his  treachery,  she  imagined  that  some 
fatal  accident  had  happened  to  him  and  to  his 
charge.  Messenger  after  messenger  did  she 
despatch  in  every  direction ;  Colonel  Pember- 
ton  was  recalled ;  and  every  means  taken  that 
the  most  anxious  affection  could  dictate,  to 
recover  the  missing  child. 

He,  meanwhile,  wandered  on,  subsisting 
on  wild  fruits  by  day,  and  sleeping  in  trees 
by  night,  until  he  had  nearly  reached  the 
boundaries  of  Candy.  He,  too,  poor  child, 
was  heart-sick  and  home-sick.  The  high 
courage  which  he  inherited  from  his  father, 
roused  at  the  approach  of  danger;  but  at  other 
moments,  foot-sore,  weary,  bruised  by  falls, 
and  torn  by  bushes,  his  spirits  flagged,  and  his 
strength  was  exhausted.  One  day,  as  he  was 
passing  by  some  brush-wood,  which  half  con- 
cealed the  entrance  to  a  low  cavern,  a  fbrious 
buffalo  came  bellowing  up  a  track  in  the  forest, 
and,  pausincr  for  an  instant,  lowered  his  head 
to  attack  the  child.  Another  moment,  and 
Willy  would  have  been  gored  by  his  horns,  or 
tossed  into  the  air ;  but  a  man  rushed  from  the 
cavern,  and,  seising  the  child  with  one  arm, 
with  the  other  flung  a  piece  of  cloth  (part  of 
his  own  garments)  over  the  head  of  the  bu& 
falo,  blinding  him,  and  entangling  his  horns, 
so  that  the  boy  and  his  preserver  had  time  to 
retreat  into  the  cave,  the  entrance  to  which 
was  too  low  to  admit  the  enraged  animal. 
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Willy  was  saved ;  and,  taniiiiff  to  thank  the 
friend  to  whose  boldness  and  address  he  owed 
his  life,  he  burst  into  tears  of  delight,  clapped 
his  little  hands  together,  and  shouted,  *'  V  in- 
na !  dear,  dear  Yinna  !*' 


Three  days  afler  this,  Vinna,  bending  in  re- 
spectful salutation,  with  his  arms  folded  upon 
his  bosom,  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  beau- 
tiful wife  of  the  Gandian  king.  She  listened 
to  his  little  story,  and  listen^  pityingly,  for 
she  was  a  woman  and  a  mother.  She  prom- 
ised, with  the  grace  of  conscious  power,  and 
nobly  did  she  redeem  her  promise,  to  redress 
ail  Yinna's  grievances,  whether  as  regarded 
the  oil  of  cinnamon,  which  she  justly  suspect- 
ed Gatura  to  have  stolen,  or  the  pearl;  and 
with  regard  to  that  pearl  of  pearls,  the  noble 
boy  Wflly,  she  made  it  her  first  business,  her 
first  pleasure,  to  send  him  home  to  his  dis- 
tracted parents,  laden  with  presents,  and  ac- 
companied by  his  brave  preserver,  the  faithful 
Cinglese. 


SCOTLAND. 

SIR  ALLAN  AND    HIS  DOG. 

**  Therefore  kU  age  wu  aa  a  luety  winter* 
■    Idly." 

Shakhpxakk. 


Fmty,  bat  kindly. 


**No,  Oscar!  no;  your  young  master  is 
deer-stalking  to-day.  DonU  you  hear  the  gun, 
which  has  startled  Jessy  so  wofully?  He 
does  not  want  you  just  now,  Oscar.  His  view, 
before  firing  that  startling  ^n,  which,  wo  is 
me !  will  have  more  than  frightened  the  poor, 
pretty  deer ;  for  Allan  is  such  a  shot,  that  he 
seldom  misses  his  aim, — ^his  view,  before  he 
fiiffhtened  Jessy,  and  awakened  the  echoes 
ana  brought  down  the  red  deer  with  that  sud- 
den shot,  was  to  creep  towards-  them  quietly 
and  stealthily.  He  does  not  want  the  good 
hound,  Oscar,  to-dav  I  Oscar  must  stay  with 
his  mistress."  And  as  the  lovely  Agnes  Mao- 
donald  spoke  coaxingly  these  coaxing  words, 
her  small,  fair  hand  thrown  around  Oscar^s 
neck,  as  he  stood  beside  her,  the  noble  animal 
looked  up  in  her  face  with  his  bright  intelli- 
gent eyes,  delighting  in  the  sweetness  of  the 
voice,  comprehending,  or  seeming  to  com- 
prehend, the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  ac- 
qaiescing  most  contentedly  in  her  decision. 
There  was,  certainly,  no  great  hardship  in 
standing  at  the  side  of  Agnes  Macdonald,  the 
beautiful  and  the  kind ;  and  with  looks  that 
spoke,  as  plainly  as  looks  could  speak,  his  af- 
fection ana  his  gratitude,  her  honest  and  faith- 
ful favourite  (somewhat  of  the  largest  and 
roughest  for  a  lady's  net,)  lay  down  in  cakn 
and  quiet  happiness  at  her  feet. 


Her  fiiir  compaaioo,  the  bigb-bom  audi 
graceful  Jessy  Stewart,  who,  star Ued,  a»  Ag-  j 
nes  had  truly  said,  at  the  sadden  sound  A 
Allan  Macdonald's  gun,  had  been  staadioi^  in 
some  dismay  behind  her  firiend,  now  that  the  | 
shock  was  passed,  advanced  smilingly,  and' 
found  a  seat  upon  the  bank  beside  her. 

^'  How  fond  you  are,  Agnes,  of  thni  hogs 
dog !    What  would  the  exquisites  who  hover- 
ed round  you  in  London  and  in  Paria  smy,  if, 
they  saw  you  in  full  dress,  too,  not  as  I  am, 
snooded  and  plaided  like  a  Highland  lassie, 
with  your  jewelled  hand  resting  npon  that 
sha^fgy  head,  and  his  loo^,  roogh  body  re^j 
clining  upon  the  satin  skirt!     what  would i 
they  say  to  that,  'my  dainty  leddy/  aa  oki' 
Annot  is  wont  to  call  you  V  I 

'*  And  what  matters  what  they  say  or  thinks , 
Jessy  1"  responded  the  wann-heaited  ww>*i*y»t,  • 
kindling  into  a  dignity  of  youthful  beaaty  and  | 
unconscious    stateliness,  pure,  deUcata,  and' 
graceful  as  the  attitude  or  a  swan  upon  tk«  | 
mountain  or  lake,  or  the  station  oi  a  d«e 
amongst  her  native  glens.    ^  What  care  I  lor 
the  exquisites  of  Pans  or  of  London  1    Not  half 
as  much  as  for  the  mountain  poay  which  yon 
have  been  collecting— the  harebell^  and  the 
heather-spriff,  and  our  own  elegant  aiid  aboa-l 
dant  Scottish  rose.    What  is  the  worth  of  i| 
'wildem'ess  oP    aueh  ^monkeys,*  eompartd 
with  that  of  our  noble,  faithful  Oscar  1    What 
would  be  the  amount  of  their  servieea  ta  a 
whole  century,  measured  with  those  which  be 
has  rendered  to  ust    Why,  did  yon  never' 
hear,"  continued  Agnes,  observing  the  s«^! 
prised  look  with  which  her  fhend  reganled  ber  j 
evident  excitement;  ''Did  you  never  hear  of! 
poor  Oscar's  exploits  in  the  hard  winter,  five ' 
years  back  1    No ;  you  were  in  Gennany  at 
the  time :  and  it  was  before  Atlanta  atttch- 
ment  and  your  return  of  afiection  (navt  Jcaaj, 
a  princess  would  have  no  cause  to  blosb  tor 
loving  such  a  man  as  my  brother ;)  it  was  he> 
fore  3)is  affiance,  so  gratifying  to  na  all,  had  I 
given  you  a  daughter's  interest  in  the  afiiuisl 
of  our  house.    If^you  are  not  afraid  of  a  Um%' 
story,  I  will  tell  you  why  it  is  that,  from  the. 
oldest  to  the  youngest,  we  all  consider  Oscar, 
not  merely  as  a  noble  animal,  but  aa  a  bene-] 
factor  and  a  friend.  ■ 

"  You  know  the  pride  and  delight  of  oor 
family,  my  little  sister,  Jean;  but  you  did  noti 
know  the  beloved  and  venerable  i^iiTe,  mj  | 
dear  and  excellent  grandfather,  of  whom  she' 
was,  from  the  moment  she  could  tetter  across 
the  room,  climb  into  his  lap,  and  hang  nat- 
tling  round  his  neck,  the  prime  pet  and  fa» 
vourite.  He  doled  upon  tlie  sturdy,  hardj«  mer- 1 
ry  little  girl,  with  her  joyous  smile,  and  her  jo^- ' 
ous  temper,  so  fearless,  open,  frank,  and  Uu ;' 
and  she,  in  her  turn,  idolised  the  fine,  chet»>  • 
ful,  benevolent  old  man,  her  moat  alert  pUy- 1 
mate,  and  most  indulgent  friend !     Oh  I  how ' 
they  loved  each  other ;     And  what  a  pictoR  | 
it  was  to  see  them  together!    He*  at  aaariyl 
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ei^hty»  sUU  upright,  robust  and  vigorous  in 
form,  with  a  reffuTar*  oYal  countenance,  high, 
noble  features,  naxel  eyes,  bright  and  keen  as 
a  falcon^s,  a  mouth  of  feminine  sweetness,  a 
fine  open  forehead,  a  magnificent  bald  head, 
and  long  curling  hair,  as  white  as  the  snow  on 
Ben  Nevis,  contrasting  with  his  clear,  ruddy 
complexion,  the  very  hoe  of  a  ripe  peach.  Oh, 
what  a  sight  it  was  to  see  that  beautiful  old 
man,  so  full  of  health,  and  life,  and  glee,  and 
kindliness,  tossing  about  that  rosy,  laughing 
child  with  the  activity  of  youth !  never  weary 
of  humouring  her  pretty  fancies,  and  even  go- 
ing beyond  her  in  innocent  mirth,  and  fun, 
and  frolic.  How  Jeanie  loved  him !  How 
we  all  loved  him,  the  dear  and  venerable  man ! 
so  generous  and  frank,  so  open-hearted  and 
guileleas  himself,  so  unsuspicious  of  euile  in 
others;  so  full  of  honourable  thoughts  and 
disinterested  and  affectionate  feelings !  How 
proud  we  all  were  of  a  relative,  whose  cheer- 
ful and  venerable  age  accorded  so  well  with 
his  virtuous  and  active  youth!  The  South- 
rons, estimatinff  little  except  the  conventional 
benefits  of  wealth  or  station,  are  apt  to  sneer 
at  our  pride  of  ancestry ;  and  perhaps  we  may 
a  little  overvalue  that  mere  string  of  names, 
that  long  roll  of  parchment,  a  pedigree ;  but  a 
pro^nitor  like  Sir  Allan  Macaonald,  or  as  he 
preferred  to  be  called,  Kilburnie, — ^a  living  ex- 
ample of  all  that  is  true,  and  Just,  and  honour- 
able, and  kind,  cannot  be  too  highly  appr^ 
ciated.  His  family,  his  clansmen,  his  very 
countrymen,  were  proud  of  the  good  old  man, 
whose  sweet  and  genial  temperament  diffused 
gaiety  and  happiness  around  him.  He  was  a 
Messing  to  the  whole  country.  You  will  be 
a  happy  woman,  Jessy,  if  my  dear  brother, 
the  heir  of  hla  estates  and  his  name,  should 
(aa  Heaven  grant  he  may)  fulfil  the  promise 
of  his  youth,  and  inherit  also  the  frank  and 
winning  virtues  to  which  his  grandfather  owed 
his  extensive  and  remarkable  popularity. 

**  Sir  Allan  being  a  widower,  and  my  mo- 
ther a  widow,  she  and  her  three  children,  Al- 
lan, Jeanie,  and  myself,  lived  with  him  at 
Kilburnie;  Jeanie,  younger  than  either  of  us 
by  ten  years,  and  a  posthumous  child,  being, 
as  I  have  said,  his  companion ;  whilst  Oscar, 
then  in  his  prime,  whom  my  grandfather,  still 
a  keen  sportsman,  valued  above  all  greyhounds 
for  bis  speed  (if  my  venerable  kinsman,  in  his 
universal  candour  and  charity,  had  a  prejudice, 
it  was  against  the  sleek,  high-bred,  fine-limb- 
ed dogs,  which  form  the  pride  of  the  southern 
courser,  and  Oscar  had  won  a  cup  from  a 
round  dozen  of  competitors  from  Newmarket, 
brought  on  purpose  to  oppose  him),  and  whom 
Jeanie  delighted  in  for  his  gamesomeness,  was 
the  constant  attendant  of  their  long  rambles. 
In  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  in 
evnry  season,  and  in  all  weathers,  would  the 
active  old  man  sally  forth  with  the  hardy  lit- 
tle girl,  sometimes  holding  him  by  the  hand, 
or  when  weary  carried  in  his  arms,  and  the 


food  hound,  Oscar,  bounding  on  before  them, 
le  had  an  innocent  pride  in  dropping  in  with 
Jeanie  in  his  hand  at  houses  at  a  considerable 
distance,  particularly  at  the  residences  of  his 
daughters  and  grandchildren  (for  his  daughters, 
older  than  my  father,  an  only  son,  and  early 
married,  had  scattered  his  descendants  over 
the  country),  and  replying,  with  a  chuckling 
glee,  when  questioned  about  horses  and  ser- 
vants, *  that  he  had  walked ;  that  he  left  such 
effeminacies  as  coaches  and  flunkies  to  those 
who  needed  them,  and  was  ready  to  dance  a 
reel  with  the  youngest  lassie  present;  and  it 
should  go  hard  but  he  would  tire  her  down : 
and  Jeanie  hersel'  will  keep  it  up  with  any 
lad  of  her  inches;  wonH  you,  Jeanie  1'  and 
the  vaunt  would  end  by  the  good  old  xnan 
tossing  Jeanie  upon  his  shoulder,  and  cutting 
the  Highland  fling  to  his  own  music.  This 
was  his  delight:  a  ball  was  nothing  without 
his  presence.  If  you  had  but  seen  the  nod 
and  the  wink,  the  fulness  of  his  glee,  the 
overflow  of  his  good-humour,  his  archness  in 
suspecting,  and  sagacity  in  detecting  which 
lad  and  lassie  would  like  to  come  together  for 
the  dance ;  ay,  and  sometimes  for  longer  than 
the  dance !  How  he  would  reconcile  old  feuds, 
and  cement  new  friendships ;  ay,  and  bow  he 
would  use  the  influence  of  age,  and  character, 
and  property,  even  to  the  very  stretch  of  his 
interest,  to  smooth  difficulties,  and  turn  dim 
and  distant  wishes  into  present  realities!  — 
Many  a  hopeful  youth  has  owed  his  prosperity, 
many  a  gentle  maiden  her  happiness,  to  the 
unwearied  benevolence  of  the  kind  and  merry 
Sir  Allan. 

*'  One  Christmas  he  went  to  Glexmiore,  ac- 
companied, as  usual,  by  Jeanie  and  Oscar,  to 
keep  the  birth-dav  of  his  favourite  daughter, 
Lady  Macleod.  My  brother  was  detained  at 
home  by  a  slight  indisposition ;  and  the  wea- 
ther was  so  severe,  that  my  mother,  always 
delicate,  was  afraid  to  venture,  I  myself  being 
too  young  for  parties  of  any  kind.  Sir  Allan 
had  fixed  to  return  on  New  Year's  Eve,  the 
succeeding  day  being  always  one  of  high  fes- 
tivity at  Kilburnie,  the  servants  and  neigh- 
bours dining  in  the  great  hall,  and  the  whole 
castle  being  alive  with  feasting  and  jollity.  It 
was  an  occasion  on  which  we  felt  that  he 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  absent  himself, 
and  yet  the  day  fixed  for  his  return  was  so 
tremendous,  that  we  took  for  granted  Lady 
Macleod  would  detain  her  honoured  guest  at 
Glenmore.  Snow  had  fallen  during  the  whole 
of  the  preceding  night,  accompanied  by  a  drift- 
ing wind,  so  that  to  send  carriages  and  horses 
was  impracticable ;  every  vestige  of  the  road, 
a  wild  mountain-track,  at  the  best,  was  im- 
passable, or  my  brother  would  have  gone  un« 
der  pretence  of  fetching  Jeanie ;  for  we  all 
knew  well,  that  the  only  shade  that  ever  cross- 
ed the  brightness  of  our  dear  grandfather's 
countenance,  was  occasioned  by  his  suspicion 
of  being  taken  care  of, — an  affront  which  the 
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hardy  spoitBinan  would  have  regarded  with  as 
much  jealouRy  and  displeasure  as  would  be 
evinced  by  a  veteran  of  the  wars  at  any  precau- 
tion that  should  imply  a  doubt  of  his  personal 
prowess.  This  consideration  alone  deterred 
my  brother  from  setting  forth  to  Glenmore  in 
person ;  and  as  the  day  grew  wilder  and  wilder, 
j  all  around,  hill,  plain,  and  valley,  covered  with 
a  sheet  of  fragile  flittering  white,  with  scarcely 
an  hour^s  intermission  of  incessant  snowfall, 
and  the  night  closed  in  with  bitter  gusts  of 
wind,  which  blew  the  frosen  and  feathery  par^ 
tides  against  the  face  with  blinding  violence, 
even  my  mother,  a  nervous  and  timorous  wo- 
man, with  a  revered  parent  and  a  beloved  child 
at  stake,  made  up  her  mind  to  believe  that,  as 
it  was  evidently  impossible  that  the  expected 
guests  would  reach  Kilburnie  Castle  on  the 
morrow,  its  master  would  be  content  to  re- 
main where  he  was.  Weather  less  formida- 
ble, so  that  it  might  have  aflforded  some  chance 
of  his  finding  the  road,  or  some  probability  of 
the  arrival  of  his  guests  the  next  day,  would 
have  been  more  alarming.  To  have  stirred  out 
in  such  a  fall  as  this  seemed  impossible.  So 
we  went  to  bed  in  comfort. 

'*  About  an  hour  after  midnight  we  were 
awakened  by  a  tremendous  noise  at  the  gate 
of  the  castle,  a  mixture  of  scratching  and 
howling.  Upon  opening  the  door,  it  was 
found  to  be  our  friend,  Oscar,  who,  instantlv 
singling  out  my  brother,  leaped  upon  him  with 
a  piteous  cry,  and  then  went  on  a  little  way 
be3K>nd  the  gate,  returning  to  see  if  Allan  fol- 
lowed him  (who  delayed  a  few  minutes  to 
furnish  himself  with  a  lantern,  and  men  with 
hurdles,  mattresses,  and  ropes,)  pulling  him 
by  the  coat-skirts  with  a  most  urgent  whine, 
wagging  his  tail  when  he  began  to  move,  and 
enticmg  him  forward  by  every  means  in  his 
power.  Oh,  I  shall  never  forget  the  poor  dog*s 
piteous  ways,  his  trembling  earnestness,  his 
eager  looks,  and  the  expression  of  his  anxious 
cry — no  human  voice  could  have  conveyed  his 
meaning  more  distinctly.  Never  shall  I  for- 
get that  moment,  nor  the  hour  of  agonising 
suspense  that  followed." 

"  They  were  saved  ?"  inquired  Jessy,  anxi- 
ously, breaking  silence  for  the  first  time. 

**  Oscar  led  his  part^  to  a  hollow  by  the 
hill-side,  about  three  miles  distant ;  and  there 
the  venerable  old  man  was  found  leaning 
against  the  rock  in  a  half-recumbent  posture, 
so  as  to  shelter  the  child,  who  was  clasped  to 
his  bosom.  The  snow  was  gathering  around 
them.  Sleep  had  crept  upon  both,  and,  in 
another  hour,  all  help  would  have  been  un- 
availing." 

*'But  they  were  saved  t"  again  inquired 
Jessy. 

"Thanks  to  Oscar's  fidelity  and  intelli- 
gence, they  were.  By  proper  care,  they  both 
recovered  sufficiently  to  dance  at  the  postponed 
festival  on  Old  New  Yearns  Day.  Our  dear 
grandfather  lived  in  health  and  happiness  until 


last  year,  just  before  we  had  the  happincrsa  of 
renewing  our  friendship  with  your  fiunilj;, 
and  Jeanie  is,  you  know,  as  livefy  and  as  life- 
like a  little  personage  as  treads  this  most  ex-  - 
cellent  earth.    And  now,  my  dearest  Jessy,, 
do  you  wonder  that  Oscar— look  at  biro,  poor 
fellow,  he  knows  that  we  are  talking  of  htm ! 
Do  you  wonder  that  this  noble  and  sagacioos 
animal  should  be  my  pet  1*' 


CASTILE. 

THE   SIGNAL. 
**  Mine  honour  is  my  lift." — SnAsarSAkK. 


"Be  waiting  soon  afler  dark,  my  dearest 
Leonora,  at  the  balcony  of  your  apartment, 
and  when  you  see  me  holding  up  a  torch  io 
the  little  boat  upon  the  lake,  steal  unobserved, ! 
if  possible,  from  the  castle,  and  come  to  me^t' 
me  at  the  water  side.    I  must  see  yon ;  mos:* 
pour  my  sorrows  into  your  sympathlahig  h<yl 
som;  must  take  leave  of  you -^ possibl}   fori 
ever !        Your  unhappy  brother, 

Fernanho  Juan  Carlos  db  Guxmak.'* 


For  the  twentieth  time.  Donna  Leonora  read ' 
her  beloved  brother*s  letter,  as  she  stood  leas- 
ing upon  the  beautifully  carved  stone^vroric  cf 
the  balcony,  watching  the  appointed  signal.' 
Her  husband  was  absent;  and  the  mystery  in 
the  delivery  of  the  billet,  which  had  exiuifd 
the  attention  of  her  serving  maidens,  Ltvia 
and  Ursula,  and  had  even  awakened  in  their 
coarser  minds,— -accustomed  to  the  not  nnfr^ 
quent  flirtations  of  Spanish  beauties,— -suspi- 
cions that  their  grave  and  high-minded  lady, 
hitherto  so  inaccessible  and  so  spotless,  was, 
at  last,  about  to  listen  at  least  to  one  amongst 
her  innumerable  admirers.  The  disguine  of 
the  letter-bearer,  and  the  silence  and  secre*; 
of  his  own  approach,  were,  as  far  as  Don  P^ 
dro  was  concerned,  wholly  unnecessary «  Bnt 
Donna  Leonora,  aware  of  the  untamed,— per> 
haps  untameable— impetuosity  of  her  brother's 
character  (an  only  and  a  twin  brother,  and 
roost  fondly  beloved^,  and  of  his  impatipnee 
of  contradiction,  and  doubtful,  also«  how  far 
what  she  had  to  hear  might  be  eonnecfetd  y»ifli 
the  political  convulsions  of  these  troubled 
times,  and  certain  of  her  husband^s  Jsst  le- 
lianoe  upon  her  affbction  and  prudence,  ft^ 
solved  to  obey  implicitly  Don  Psmsndo^s 
directions,  to  wait  m  the  baloony  until  the 
perceived  the  signal-torch*  and  then  Io  bastMi 
to  meet  him  by  the  edge  of  the  lake. 

As  she  stood  leaning  on  the  carved  stckBe> 
work,  her  guitar  at  her  side,  the  beuos  of  i^e 
full-moon  striking  on  her  rich  jewels  and  hfr 
commanding    beauty,  and    illomiostinff  i^fi 
splendid  mansion,  of  whieh  she  was  the  an-  • 
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diipated  mifitreBS  (fiom  one  of  whose  opened 
windows  peeped  forth  the  inquisitiTe  and 
laaghing^  serving-maidene),  the  contrasts— that 
contrast  so  frequent  in  this  world  of  contra- 
dictions—between the  splendour  and  gaiety 
of  outward  circumstances,  and  the  cares  ana 
anxieties  of  the  interior  mind,  the  wide  differ- 
ence, in  short,  between  appearance  and  reality, 
was  most  strikingly  exemplified.  To  the  eye 
she  was  bright,  mr,  sweet,  and  calm,  as  the 
flowers  clustered  in  their  sculptured  Tase,  that 
waved  above  her  head,  diffusing  beauty  and 
fragrance  aroand  her ;  but,  as  the  flower-leaf 
is  subject  to  influences  from  without,  shaken 
by  the  night-wind,  and  battered  by  the  rain, 
80  is  that  sentient  and  delicate  blossom,  the 
human  heart,  liable  to  be  swayed  by  the 
changeful  ^sts  of  passion  and  feeling;  and, 
even  when  in  itself  equable  and  firm,  it  is  but 
too  often  torn  and  shattered  by  sympathy  vrith 
the  sufferings  and  injuries  of  the  objects  of  its 
best  affections.  And  so  it  fiired  with  the  gen- 
tle Leonora  at  this  moment,  when,  awakening 
from  a  long  revery,  occupied  in  vain  guesses 
as  to  the  purport  of  the  letter  which  •  lay  by 
her  side,  she  glanced  suddenly  down  towards 
the  lake,  and  saw  the  signal-toroh  gleaming 
biffh  above  the  waters. 

in  a  few  minutes  the  brother  and  sister  were 
standing  together,  in  earnest  conversation  be- 
neath a  group  of  cedar,  and  cypress,  and  Por- 
tugal laurel,  throug[h  whose  dark  foliage  the 
moonbeams  struck  m  bright  fitful  gleams,  as 
the  oool  breeze  of  erening  swayed  the  huge 
branches. 

^*  He  insulted  me,  Leonora,  before  the  whole 
regiment :  called  me  a  rash,  hot-headed  boy ; 
and  when  I  sent  the  young  Conde  de  Merida 
to  him,  to  demand  an  apology,  or  to  appoint 
the  time  and  weapons  for  a  meeting,  he  re- 
fused to  listen  to  him  or  answer  him,  other- 
wise than  by  saying  that  his  regard  for  my 
inther*8  memory,  his  old  comraoe  in  arms, 
alone  prevented  him  from  putting  me  under 
arrest  for  sending  a  challenge  to  my  superior 
officer;  and  that  for  this  time  he  forgave  me, 
but  that  I  had  need  look  to  it,  for  that  the  next 
breach  of  discipline  should  be  visited  upon 
me  with  all  the  rigour  of  military  law.  And 
this  from  Manuel  Hernandez  to  a  descendant 
of  the  house  of  Guzman  \  And  he  survives, 
and  I  survive!  And  all  redress  is  closed 
i^?ainst  me  by  military  discipline,  forsooth ! 
Military  discipline ! ! !  Well,  I  have  removed 
that  barrier,  have  thrown  up  mv  commission ; 
and  if,  upon  my  return  to  Madrid,  he  refoses 
me  the  satisfhction  which  I  require,  1  will 
leave  Kpain^-leave  Europe !  The  world  does 
not  want  in  ways  in  which  the  son  of  an  old 
("aatilian,  even  if  he  abandon  his  estates,  his 
rank,  his  coontry,  may  win  for  himself  enough 
to  maintain  life,  without  forfeiting  that  with- 
out which  life  is  worthless — honour." 

**  Alas !  my  dearest  Fernando !  my  most 
dear  brother !''  exclaimed  Donna  Leonora,  in 


the  deepest  aflUotion;  '*oan  you  speak  thus 
of  leaving  your  country,  of  abandoning  the 
princely  name  and  the  princely  home  of  your 
ancestors,  of  deserting  now,  in  the  moment 
when  she  most  needs  the  defence  of  every 
loyal  cavalier,  the  young  and  innocent  sove- 
reign, in  the  assertion  of  whose  rights  yon 
took  so  vivid  an  interest ;— above  all,  can  you 
think  of  forsaking  me !  True,  I  have  a  land 
and  an  honourable  husband ;  but  even  his  af- 
fection would  not  suflSce  for  mv  happiness,  if 
you,  the  playmate  of  my  childhood,  die  com« 
panion  and  friend  of  my  matnrer  years,  my 
twin  brother,  my  only  living  relation,  were  to 
become  a  wanderer  and  an  exile !  Speak  to 
my  husband,  Fernando;  he,  too,  is  a  soldier, 
and  a  noble  Castiiian !  Consult  him.  What 
was  the  commencement  of  this  unlucky  quar- 
rel? Don  Manuel  Hernandez  has  a  lovely 
daughter,  the  Donna  Serafina,  respecting 
whom  he  is  known  to  be  singularly  tenacious. 
Surely,  her  name  was  not  mentioned  between 
ye?" 

**  His  daughter,  quotha !"  replied  the  fiery 
youth.  ^  I  never  saw  her,  have  hardly  heard 
that  such  a  person  existed  t  Don  Diego  Velas- 
quez and  myself  were  speaking  of  a  stranger, 
clearly  a  lady  of  distinction,  a  beauty  whom 
we  had  met  together  on  the  Prado,  and  whom 
I  had  subseqoently  seen,  oAener  indeed  than 
I  cared  to  tell  him,  at  early  mass  at  the  church 
of  San  Isidro.  He  dared  to  compare  with 
this  angel,  pnre^  dignified,  gracious,  and  grace- 
fol ; — 1  have  never  spoken  to  her,  but  I  am 
mre  that  she  is  all  this ;  there  is  an  evidence 
of  bearing  and  of  countenance,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  eaSefiil  attendance  of  two  old  domes- 
tics, whose  appearance  vouches  for  the  station 
and  character  of  their  mistress ; — he  dared  to 
compare  with  her  a  Jewish  girl,  picked  up  in 
some  of  the  alleys  of  the  city ;  and  it  was  my 
indignation  at  this  insult,  ofllered  to  a  virtuous 
lady,  which  provoked  the  interference  of  Colo- 
nel Hernandez,  who  had  entered  unobserved 
during  the  dispute.  Don  Diego  apologised. 
He  is  a  slight  boy ;  a  trivial  jester,  who  would 
crack  jokes  at  his  mother's  death-bed,  or  his 
father's  tomb:  but  Hernandez!  And  to  re- 
fose  me  all  explanation !  all  redress  \  To 
disgrace  me  before  my  comrades,  and  then  to 
stand  upon  his  seniority !  his  military  discip- 
line!  *  The  day  would  come,'  he  said,  *  when 
I  should  repent  my  violence.'  Death  will  ar^ 
rive  before  that  day !  Farewell,  my  Leonora ! 
Women  cannot  comprehend  these  feelings! 
Schooled  before  all  his  odicers !  And  be  ex- 
pects that  I  shall  submit !  that  I  shall  rejoin 
the  regiment,  to  be  pardoned,  it  may  be !  or 
to  be  schooled  again !  By  St.  Jago,  the  gen- 
tleman is  modest!  Farewell,  my  precious 
sister,  my  own  Leonora !  May  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin watch  over  you!  Forget  me,  my  best 
Leonora ;  I  can  never  forget  you !"  And  he 
broke  from  her  affectionate  embrace,  leaped 
into  the  boat  that  awaited  him,  and  rowed 
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rapidly  to  the  opposite  shore ;  vhere  Jose,  his 
faithful  domestic,  attended  with  his  horses. 

The  weather  was  sioffularly  fine  even  for 
that  delicious  climate.  The  moon,  nearly  at 
full,  reigned  in  the  clear  and  deep-blue  sky 
like  a  milder  sun,  throwing  a  silTery.  light 
upon  the  wild  and  beautiful  scenery,  the  deep 
and  richly-wooded  glens,  threaded  by  moun- 
tain streams,  and  surmounted  b^  the  abnipt 
precipices  and  ruffged  steeps  of  Sierra  Gua- 
darrama,  into  the  defiles  of  which  a  few  hours* 
riding  had  now  brought  them.  Even  the 
stormy  passions  of  man  were  insensibly  sooth- 
ed by  the  peaceful  sights  and  the  harmonious 
sounds  of  nature,  the  calm  sweetness  of  the 
night,  the  lulling  sound  of  the  wind  amongst 
the  willows,  the  distant  fall  of  waters  gush- 
ing from  a  rock,  and  the  balmy  odours  of  the 
cistuses,  the  wild  thyme,  and  the  thousand 
aromatic  herbs  that  sprang  around  him  on 
every  side.  Unconsciously,  his  anger  was 
yielding  to  milder  thoughts,  as  he  wended  his 
way,  taking,  at  the  guidance  of  Jose,  or  the 
will  of  his  steed,  the  nearest  but  least-fre- 
quented road  to  Madrid,  when,  on  emerging 
from  a  grove  of  cork-trees,  and  entering  a 
strait  ana  narrow  valley,  where  the  rude  cart 
track  wound  between  tall  and  almost  inacces- 
sible crags,  celebrated  as  the  resort  of  the  ban- 
ditti, formed  in  these  times  of  civil  war  by  the 
refuse  of  either  army,  he  was  startled  firom 
his  meditations  by  the  repeated  sound  of  a 
pistol-shot,  and  the  shrill  screams  of  female 
voices;  and  saw  right  before  him,  in  the 
moonlight,  a  carriage  drawn  by  mules  with 
one  or  two  unarmed  attendants,  who,  over- 
powered by  superiority  of  numbers,  and  the 
suddenness  of  the  attack,  were  on  the  point 
of  surrendering  to  hal^-dozen  ferocious-look- 
ing savages,  armed  to  the  teeth,  who  were  so 
intent  on  their  booty,  that  they  did  not  percdve 
the  new-comers. 

*'  Carry  off  the  trunks,  Pablo !  Take  care 
of  the  lady,  Joachim !  She  looks  like  one  for 
whom  we  may  demand  good  ransom  !*'  cried 
the  ruiBan,  who  seemed  to  be  their  leader. 

The  reply  to  this  injunction  was  a  shot  from 
Femando*s  pistol,  which  levelled  the  wretch 
to  the  earth.  The  faithful  Jose  seconded  his 
master ;  the  driver  of  the  carriage  and  the  at- 
tending servants,  encouraged  by  the  unexpect- 
ed succour,  rallied  round  their  lady ;  and,  in 
a  few  minutes,  the  assailants,  dismayed  by 
the  loss  of  their  captain,  and  alarmed  also  by 
the  sound  of  horses  advancing  along  the  high- 
way, fled  the  field. 

Don  Fernando  advanced  to  the  trembling 
and  frightened  travellers,  (for  they  were  two 
females  ensconced  in  the  caldche,)  whom  he 
had  rescued  from  worse  than  death. 

"  The  beauty  of  the  Prado ! "  cried  he,  in 
ecstasy.    **  The  lovely  devotee  of  San  Isidro !" 

**  Serafina,  my  beloved  daughter  !'*  exclaim- 
ed the  newly-arrived  cavalier,  joining  the 
group;  **and  you,  sefior,  her  protector,  her 


preserver,  how  can  wo  repay  such  services? 
Don  Fernando !  Is  it,  indeed,  Don  Fex nasdo 
de  Guzman  V* 

'*  Colonel  Hernandez  !'*  and,  without  their 
at  all  knowing  how  it  happened,  the  two  brave 
hands  were  joined  in  the  most  cordial  grasp 
of  affectionate  amity. 

**  Well,  is  this  not  better,  now,  than  fight- 
ing for  neither  could  tell  whatV*  said  UKtn 
Idanuel,  afW  a  few  minutes  passed  in  tlie 
warmest  expressions  of  gratituoe  on  tlie  pan 
of  the  father  and  daughter.  ^  You  wiU  un- 
derstand, mv  good  young  friend,  that  I  had 
heard  enough  of  your  conversation  with  Dob 
Diego,  to  be  convinced  that  you  were  speak- 
ing of  Serafina,  without  exactly  knowing  the 
degree  or  the  manner  of  your  acqunintanop 
with  her.  This  occasioned  my  taking  up  the 
matter  with  undue  warmth.  Upon  discover- 
ing, however,  how  matters  stood,  I  was  actu- 
ally on  my  way  ta  your  excellent  8ister«  Dou- 
na  Leonora,  to  commission  her  to  mediate 
between  us;  and,  as  you  confess  to  having 
left  her  in  some  trouble,  why,  I  think,  with 
your  permission,  we  had  better  proceed  thither 
now.  She  will  forgive  otir  untimely  rmt  for 
the  sake  of  its  object." 

There  is  little  need  to  say  with  how  mudi 
delight  Don  Fernando  acceded  to  this  propo- 
sition, or  how  much  more  delicious  the  silver 
light  of  the  moon,  the  lulling  sound  of  wind 
and  waters,  and  the  balmy  scent  of  the  herbs, 
which  hung  heavy  with  the  nigfatdew  from 
the  romantic  defiles  of  the  sierra  GnadarnuDSt 
seemed  to  the  lover,  when  traversed  at  the 
side  of  his  beloved. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  they  arrived 
at  the  castle,  to  the  unspeak^le  pleasnxe  of 
its  fair  mistress,  and  a  little  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  her  waiting-maids,  who  found  to  their 
no  small  amazement,  that  the  cavalier  of  th« 
signal-torch  was  no  other  than  their  lady's 
twin  brother. 


THE  RETURN  FROM  THE  FAIR. 

"  For  bve,  thou  kooweit,  is  full  of  jealoiHyJ 


It  was  on  a  bright  balmy  evening  tmraidi 
the  end  of  July,  that  half  the  popidatton  of  this 
sunny  side  of  Berkshire  wise  pouring  through 
the  suburbs  of  Belford  Regis,  on  iheir  reton 
from  the  annual  festtval,  popularly  called  the 
Cherry  Fair,  because  it  forms  the  jgimt  nHort 
for  the  wagon-loads  of  that  luseions  fmiv 
which  blacken  the  orcharda,  skirt  the  beech 
woods,  and  dot  the  commons,  of  that  wild  sad 
beanti^  tract  of  country  which  tuna  ^oi^  ths 
northern  banks  of  the  'rhames.    Camases  of 


every  variety,  from  the  lordly  landao  (onr  sto- 
ry bears  date  some  thirty  yean  beck),  with  its 
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four  prancinsT  steeds  and  its  liveried  outriders, 
to  the  humble  c^vans  crowded  with  women 
and  children,  already  fretful  from  the  fatigue 
which,  in  lower  as  in  hisher  life,  treads  so 
close  upon  the  heels  of  pTeasore ;  ail  sorts  of 
I  wheeled  Tebicle9--ehariot8,  phaetons,  curri- 
I  cles,  gigs,  and  carts,  horsemen  of  every  rank, 
I  and  foot-people  of  all  ages  and  denominations ; 
some  tipsy,  some  sober,  some  merry,  some 
sad,  all  came  pouring  from  the  fair;  and  the 
stir  and  movement  of  the  different  gproups,  the 
sounds  of  so  many  passengers,  talking,  laugh- 
ing, hallooing,  and  whooping,  mingled  with 
the  distant  noises  of  the  scene  of  action,  where 
tlie  ringing  of  bells,  the  beating  of  drums,  the 
lowing  of  cattle,  and  the  blowing  of  trumpets, 
contended  with,  and  at  times  nearly  overpow- 
ered, the  mingled  hum  of  the  multitude,  form- 
ed a  scene,  which,  lighted  by  the  bright  beams 
of  a  midsummer  sun,  and  fanned  by  the  pleas- 
ant evening  breeze,  had  something  peculiarlv 
exhilarating  in  its  aspect  and  character.  Stand- 
ing upon  Uie  hill  which  parts  Bel  ford  Regis 
from  Aberleigh,  and  looking  towards  the  old 
town,  its  towers  and  steeples  glittering  in  the 
sunshine,  its  venerable  buildings  mingled  with 
groves  and  gardens,  and  crowned  with  terraces 
of  a  lighter  and  gayer  style  of  architecture,  the 
clear  waters  of  the  Kennet  spanned  by  noble 
bridges  and  crowded  with  barges  and  pleasure 
vessels,  whilst  river,  bridges,  streets,  and 
quays,  were  all  alive  with  the  gay  and  stirring 
population,  roiling  its  apparently  inexhausti- 
ble tides  upward  from  the  good  town,  and 
then  onward  through  broad  avenues  and  tufled 
lanes,  into  the  neighbouring  country  beyond ; 
looking  from  this  point,  it  was  scarcely  possi- 
ble for  the  coldest  observer  not  to  be  gratified 
by  a  spectacle  so  full  of  iimocent  although 
somewhat  boisterous,  gaiety,  and  wide-spread- 
ing enjoyment 

Among  the  most  gratified  of  these  spectators 
was  a  somewhat  stern-looking  dame,  who  sat 
in  her  own  porch  before  a  small  farm-house, 
just  without  the  suburbs  of  Belford  Re^s,  and 
took  off  her  spectacles,  and  laid  aside  her 
knitting,  to  survey  her  pretty  grand-daughter 
Susan,  who,  followed  by  two  fine  boys,  her 
brothers,  one  beating  most  lustily  a  child*s 
drum,  the  other  shouldering  with  great  pride 
and  valour  a  toy  musket,  approached  slowly 
from  the  fair. 

Susan  Wharton  was  one  of  the  prettiest 
lasses  of  the  country  side,  and  her  sweetness 
and  modesty  equalled  her  beauty.  She  and 
her  brothers  were  orphans  brought  up  by  her 
father's  mother,  the  venerable  matron  of  the 
knitting  needle  and  the  spectacles,  who,  hav* 
ing  a  small  but  excellent  pasture-farm  close 
to  the  town,  and  being  an  active,  stirring, 
bustling  dame,  accomplished  in  all  the  arts  of 
the  dairy,  contrived  to  make  a  good  living  for 
herself  and  her  grand-children  by  supplying 
the  inhabitants  with  cream,  milk,  butter,  and 
/Other  pastoral  luxuries.    Lone  woman  though 


she  were,  the  world  had  gone  well  with  her, 
and  she  had  scarcely  known  a  care  since  the 
sudden  and  almost  simultaneous  death  of  her 
son  and  her  son's  wife,  except  indeed  the  dread 
occasioned  by  the  perversity  and  headstrong 
temper  of  Robert  Owen,  her  pretty  grand- 
daughter's favoured  suitor,  who,  whenever  a 
fit  of  jealousy  came  across  him,  which  was 
far  ofiener  than  ought  to  have  occurred  consid- 
ering the  reserve  and  prudence  of  his  fair  mis- 
tress, (but  when  did  jealousy  listen  to  rea- 
son?) was  sure  to  avenge  himself  by  threaten- 
ing to  turn  soldier;  a  threat  of  all  others  most 
gnevous  to  Dame  Wharton's  oars,  whose  eld- 
est grand-son,  having  enlisted  during  his  fa- 
ther^ life,  had  thereby  occasioned  to  his  affec- 
tionate relatives  a  species  of  trouble  and  anxi- 
ety unknown  in  the  traditions  of  that  peaceful 
family  since  the  time  of  a  certain  Rupert 
Wharton,  some  great-great-great-grand-father 
of  poor  James,  who  had  followed  the  fortunes 
of  bis  illustrious  namesake,  and  fallen  in  the 
king's  service  during  the  civil  wars. 

Jem's  delinquency,  and  the  threat  to  follow 
his  example  so  frequently  held  out  by  Robert 
Owen,  had  so  strongly  impressed  Dame 
Wharton's  imagination,  uiat  her  natural  pride 
and  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  her  blooming  grand- 
ohiloren  was  somew-hat  lessened  by  the  mar- 
tial array  in  which  the  two  boys  presented 
themselves. 

**  I  suppose  it 's  some  foolish  present  of  Rob- 
ert Owen's,"  said  the  ffood  dame  to  her  faithful 
adherent,  Jenny  Stubbs,  a  short  damsel,  who 
assisted  in  the  care  of  the  cows  as  well  as  in 
carrying  milk  and  butter  about  the  town,  and 
had  been  left  to  attend  her  mistress  during  the 
absence  of  her  grandchildren ;  **  It 's  certainly 
some  folly  of  Robert's,  for  I  am  sure  that  Su- 
san would  never  have  given  the  boys  such 
nonsensical  toys  fit  only  to  put  war,  and  sol- 
diering, and  such-like  wild  notions  into  their 
heads,  poor  children !  But  where  is  Robin  ?" 
added  she,  as  Susan  approached ;  **  and  what 
ring  is  that  upon  your  finger  t  You  have  not 
gone  to  church  without  leave  or  license,  to  be 
sure,  Susan,  now  that  all 's  arranged  for  your 
being  married  at  Christmas,  when  Robert  is 
settled  in  his  own  little  farm  1  I  wonder  what 
his  uncle.  Master  Owen,  the  cooper,  who  has 
been  as  good  as  a  father  to  him,  would  say  to 
that  Speak,  child,  can't  you  ?  Are  you  mar- 
ried!— -yes  or  nol  or  has  Robin  bought  the 
ring  beforehand,  and  got  you  to  put  it  on  in 
this  way  to  make  a  fool  of  your  old  grand- 
mother i" 

**  No,  indeed,"  returned  Susan ;  **  I  would 
not  have  done  any  thing  so  disrespectful  to 
you,  grandmother,  for  twenty  Robins.  This 
IS  no  wedding-ring." 

*^  No  1"  said  her  grandmother,  assuming  her 
spectacles  to  take  a  second  view  of  the  slender 
finger  and  the  glittering  gem  which  encircled 
it;  and,  comparing  both  with  her  own  hard, 
ruddy  hand.    *^No!"  exclaimed  she,  eyeing 
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it  more  attentively*  ^*  this  ^imerack  isn^t  such 
a  ring  as  I  was  married  with.  But  why  dost 
wear  it  upon  thy  wedding-finger,  child  1  and 
who  gave  it  to  thee  1  Eh  f  Robin  1  Ah !  he  *8 
a  foolish  boy  to  throw  away  so  much  money. 
I  warrant  it  cost  a  good  half-guinea.  And  the 
boys  and  their  nonsense !  Ah !  those  young 
heads!  I  warrant  he's  been  finely  cheated! 
Robert  bought  it  in  the  fair  V 

*^  No  indeed,  grandmother !"  responded  Su- 
san. 

^*  Not  Robert!  who  thenf  inquired  Dame 
Wharton,  with  great  sternness.  '*  How  dare 
you  accept  a  present  from  any  one  else  1  Ah, 
child !  child !  she  that  takes  rings  from  fresh 
acquaintance  little  deserves  that  an  honest  man 
should  seek  to  put  one  upon  her  weddings 
finger.  Who  gave  it  to  you,  hussy  ?  speak,  I 
say !    Who  gave  you  the  ring  1" 

'*  I  must  not  tell  you  his  name,  dear  grand- 
mother," began  Susan  with  great  agitation; 
**  I  have  promised  not  to  tell !  You  wrone 
me,  grandmother!  indeed  you  do!"  sobbed 
the  weeping  beauty.  *'  It  was  no  fresh  acauain- 
tance !  Indeed,  indeed,  it  was  not!  but  1  can* 
not  tell  his  name.  I  have  promised  not  to  tell 
any  one,  not  even  Robert  or  you !" 

*'  Athk  me,"  interrupted  the  young  gentle- 
man with  the  musket,  interposing  between  his 
angry  grandmother  and  his  frightened  sister, 
with  an  alacrity  and  boldness  of  bearing, 
which  together  with  his  readiness  and  shrewd- 
ness of  speech  contrasted  laughably  with  an 
infantine  lisp  from  which  Nm,  his  younger 
brother,  (he  of  the  drum,)  was  perfectly  free. 

^*  Athk  me,  gwandmother,  and  don't  theold 
poor  thither  Thuthan !  Athk  me ;  I  know  the 
whole  thtowy,"  pursued  Master  Willy,  shift- 
ing his  weapon  most  energetically  with  both 
hands  from  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

**  Brother  Jem  the  soger's  come  to  Belford !" 
bawled  Ned,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
to  overcome  the  noise  of  his  own  drum. 

"Yeth,"  resumed  Willy, '*  when  bwother 
Dzem  put  the  wing  on  thither  Thuthan'th  fin- 
ger he  pwomethed  to  make  me  a  dwummer,  a 
weal  dwummer,  not  a  tham,  lik«  Ned,  but  a 
weal  dwummer."— i 

^*And  me  a  fifer!"  shouted  Ned,  still  ac- 
companying himself  with  his  noisy  instru- 
ment. 

^*  Ath  thoon  ath  ever  I  wath  ath  tall  ath  a 
muthket;  pwovided,"  resumed  this  discreet 
keeper  of  secrets,  '*  pwovided  we  never  thaid 
a  thyllable  of  hith  being  at  the  fair !  A  weal 
dwummer !  think  of  that !" 

"  And  a  real  fifer !" 

**  Dwummer  and  fifer,  fifer  and  dwummer," 
shouted  the  boys  in  chorus !  **  And  bwother 
Dzem  can  make  me  a  dwummer,"  added  Mas- 
ter Willy,  in  a  confidential  whisper  addressed 
to  his  grandmother,  *'for  he'th  a  tberdzeant 
and  wearth  a  thwatfa !— a  tberdzeant  with  a 
thilk  thwath !" 

''  Not  silk !"  interposed  Ned ^«  worsted." 


•'Thilk,  I  thay !"  lejoined  Willy. 

And  the  one  beating  a  grand  tattoo,  and , 
the  other  shouldering  arms,  off  the  two  boy» 
marched,  each  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  child- ' 
ish  voice.  "  ThUk !"  "  Worsted !"— "  Worsts ! 
ed !"    <' Thilk !"  until  the  sound  was  lost  in 
the  distance. 

'*  Jem  a  serjeant!  and  at  Belford !  But  whj 
not  come  here,  Susan  1  and  why  desire  you  to 
keep  his  being  here  a  secret !  I  don't  se<  any 
wisdom  in  such  secrets,"  said  the  good  danic,  - 
shaking  her  head.  *'  And  poor  Robin«  what  Ml 
he  say  I  wonder  1  And  why  does  Jem  desire 
you  to  wear  this  foolish  ringi  It's  enough  to 
make  the  lad  enlist  in  good  earnest."  , 

•'  Why,  dear  grandmother,  that 's  the  very 
thing  that  Jem  wants ;  not  that  he  should  tti- , 
list  in  reality,  grandmother;  not  that  he  should 
go  for  a  soldier;  but,  to  cure  htm  of  tbf^e. 
Uireats  and  jealousies*   Somebody  told  James, 
who  came  to  Belford  this  morning  reeniiting, 
how  foolish  Robin  had  been  about  Hanj  Cod- 
dard  and  George  Elton,  and  every bocly  ubn 
spoke  to  me  or  looked  at  me,  whether  I  E^poii" 
to  them  or  not.    So  when  I  met  him,  and— oh 
dear,  grandmother,  what  a  fine  stately  man  h« 
is  grown — and  when  he  found  me  out  {(*h  be 
haraly  knew  me  at  first,)  and  had  kissed  me 
and  hugged  the  boys — how  pleased  he  was' 
with  Willy — ^he  insisted  on  my  taking  thi« 
ring,  which  he  received  from  some  great  Ud; 
to  whom  he  had  done  a  service  abroad,  and 
brought  it  here  that  it  might  be  sold  and  serve 
for  my  marriage  portion :  he  insisted  on  my 
wearing  it  on  my  wedding-finger,  and  not  at- 
isfying  Robin's  curiosity  farther  than  by  tell- 
ing him  solemnly  that  no  lover  gave  it  lo  me; 
so  that  either  he  might  put  such  a  tnisi  in  my 
word  and  my  truth  as  a  husband  ought  to  pot 
^r,  if  that  were  too  good  to  happen,  that  he 
might  enlist  in  James's  own  pany«  and  »o  hr  • 
let  off  to-morrow  after  having  a  good  fright.  1 
was  not  willing  to  play  poor  Robin  such  a| 
trick ;  for  you  know,  dear  grandmother,  theie  i 
was  little  chance  if  he  saw  the  ring  but  he  | 
would  fly  oflT;  only  James  insisted  on  the  tai^  i 
ery  of  a  jealous  husband — and  so-— ^'  ' 

*^  And  so  Robert  did  see  the  ring,  and  did ' 
fly  off?  I  thought  something  was  amiss  when  ■ 
you  came  home  without  him,"  said  the  grand- 
mother. 

**  Yes !"  sighed  Susan,  **  he  did  see  the  rtos;,  < 
poor  fellow !  as  soon  as  ever  he  rejoined  me :  i 
lie  had  been  to  help  his  aunt  and  cousins  inui 
their  cart  when  1  met  James:  he  did  see  the 
ring,  and  asked  me  over  and  over  again  hoir ; 
I  came  by  it,  and  who  gave  it  to  me.     \\  illr 
and  Ned  were  gone  with  James  lo  see  Punck  i 
and  the  wild  bMSts,  or  els^—but  I  hod  prom*  < 
ised  James  not  to  tell.    And,  thank  h^ven, 
Robert  said  notliing  of  enlisting  this  tinse.  t>o, 
that  I  hope  all  will  go  right." 

*'  Heaven  send  it  may !"  said  her  caielui 
grandame ;  '<  but  I  love  no  seerels,  and  playiag 
at  enlisting  is  playing  with  edge  tooJs.  Iloaf  k- 
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«D,  Susy !  if  Robert  should  come  here  to-ni^t, 
send  him  to  me*  I  must  go  see  after  the  skim- 
minff  !'*  and  with  a  nod  as  eloquent  as  Lord 
fiurieigh%  the  good  dame  repaired  to  her 

dairy. 

Susan,  although  somewhat  comforted  by 
Dame  Wharton*s  last  speech,  could  not  ouite 
get  rid  of  certain  apprehensions  that  clung 
about  her.  She  hummed  unconsciously  her 
giandmother^s  fayourite  ditty — 

"  I  bate  the  drum*!  disoerdiint  Mand, 
Paiading  round,  and  rounds  and  round'*— 

4 

whenever  the  distant  noise  of  the  recruiting 
party  reached  her  from  the  town,  or  the  din  of 
poor  Ned^s  new  toy  echoed  through  the  man- 
sion ;  and  over  and  over  again  did  she  lament 
the  attractions  of  Punch,  and  of  tiie  lions,  ele- 
phants, and  monkeys  which  had  detained 
vVilly  from  her  side  at  a  moment  when  his 
genius  for  explanations  would  have  been  in- 
valuable to  her  unhappy  lover;  for,  accustomed 
to  love  Robert,  faults  and  all,  and  almost  per- 
suaded to  consider  his  rash  and  violent,  but 
oflen  repented  and  easily  appeased  jealousy, 
as  a  proof  of  the  strength  of  his  passion,  the 
soft-hearted  beauty  was  more  alive  to  the  dan- 
ger of  losing  her  betrothed  than  to  the  peril  in 
which  this  solitary  filing  might  place  her  fu- 
ture happiness.  She  even  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  sending  Willy  in  quest  of  her 
luckless  swain;  but  a^n  the  great  show  of 
the  wild  beasts  stood  m  her  way.  It  had  so 
happened  that  poor  Robin  himself,  always  fen- 
erous,  especially  to  the  boys  whom  their  sister 
loyed  so  dearlyt  had  presented  them  the  Christ- 
mas before  with  a  Dutch  toy  called  Noah*s 
Ark,  consisting  of  a  curiously  fashioned  com- 
pound of  boat  and  house,  nlled  not  merely 
with  the  quaintly  habited  wooden  fibres  re- 
presenting the  Patriarch's  fiimily,  attired  with 
an  amplitude*  of  apparel  and  a  splendour  of 
colouring  which  did  honour  to  the  Hollander's 
fancy,  but  with  a  variety  of  pairs  of  animals 
decked  in  hues  almost  as  splendid  and  quite 
as  unlike  nature  as  those  with  which  the 
Dutch  artist  had  bedecked  our  antediluvian 
progenitors.  Over  this  toy,  preserved  for  them 
with  great  care  by  their  grandmother,  the 
yoQn^  students  in  natural  history  were  quietly 
seateo,  so  deeply  engaged  in  comparing  those 
beasts  which  they  had  seen  in  the  morning 
with  their  wooden  prototypes  in  the  Ark 
(where  by  the  way  they  were  most  inartifi- 
t'ially  stowed  one  above  the  other,  the  recep- 
tacle being  scarcely  capable  of  containing  them 
w'hen  shoved  in  en  masse,  whence  divers  ac- 
cidents to  leg  and  tail,  head  and  horn,)  that 
nothing  short  of  a  proposal  to  revisit  Signer 
PoIitQ*s  mensgerie  could  have  stirred  them. 

"  I  hate  yon  drum't  discordant  sound, 
Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round," 


**  I  bate  yon  dwom'th  dithoordant  thound, 
Pawadmg  wound,  and  wound,  and  wound,*' 

gaily  echoed  Master  Willy. 

"  No,  Ned,"  added  the  young  gentleman, 
snatching  from  the  boy's  hand  a  mutilated 
nondescript,  minus  three  legs,  one  tail,  and 
half  a  head,  and  proffering  in  its  place  another 
monster  cut  asunder  in  the  middle  like  Baron 
Munchausen's  horse,  and  presenting  a  formi- 
dable homed  head  and  two  fore-legs,  sans  the 
body  and  hind  quarters  usually  found  in  quad- 
rupeds of  all  descriptions. 

"That'th  a  mithuke.  Thith  ith  the  other 
theep." 

"That!"  rejoined  Ned,  "that's  as  red  as 
Cherry's  calf.    It's  a  lion." 

.**  A  lion !"  repeated  Willy  contemptuously ; 
"a  lion  with  homthi  Look  at  the  wam'th 
homth!  Thithter  Thuthan,  look!  It'th  a 
wam.  Thee  the  homth.  Gwandrnother  callth 
Dzonth  the  thaddler  ath  cwooked  ath  a  wam'th 
hom.  It  'th  a  wam,  Thuthan !  thome  theep 
are  black,  and  thome  may  be  wed.  Ith  n't  it 
a  wam,  Thuthan  1 1th  n't  Ned  wongi" 

Susan  suggested  that,  so  far  as  could  be 
judged  from  the  relics  of  the  animal,  both 
were  probably  mistaken,  those  ioteresting  re- 
mains bearing  most  resemblance  to  a  cow — an 
undignified  solution  of  the  enigma  which  uni- 
ted both  disputants  against  their  fair  referee ; 
and  Dame  Wharton  returning  from  the  dairy, 
and  summoning  the  boys  to  supper  and  to  bed, 
Susan  reluctantly  abandoned  ail  hope,  for  that 
evening  at  least,  of  undeceiving  her  devoted 
but  irascible  lover. 

Before  dawn  the  nextmoming  the  young 
damsel,  who  slept  in  a  small  chamber  of  which 
the  casement  overhung  the  garden,  heard  a 
low  tap  at  her  window,  accompanied  by  the 
peculiar  bird-like  whistle  which  had  so  often 
summoned  the  rustic  Juliet,  late  and  early,  to 
the  brief  delight  of  a  stolen  dialogue  with  her 
enamoured  Romeo. 

Wrapping  a  large  cloak  about  her,  Susan 
stood  leaning  her  haiui  against  the  open  win- 
dow. 

"  Robin !  dear  Robin !" 

Robert  could  not  see  the  rosy  lips  which 
spoke  these  few  and  simple  words ;  but  the 
tone,  sweet,  gentle,  caressing,  affectionate, 
implied  all  that  could  be  imagined  of  truth  and 
tenderness.  It  was  a  tone  as  sweet  and  open 
as  her  own  sweet  smile.  He  mustered  all  his 
indionation  to  resist  the  charm,  and  succeeded. 

"I  come  here,  Susan,"  said  Robert,  in  low 
resolute  accents, "  to  ask  you  for  the  last  time, 
from  whom,  and  for  what  purpose,  you  received 
the  ring  which  I  saw  you  wear  yesterday? 
By  heaven,  I  see  it  now  glittering  in  the  moon- 
light. Answer  this  question,  or  we  part  for 
ever." 

"It  is  a  question,  Robin,  which  I  have 
promised  not  to  answer  at  present.    I  can 
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who  can  interfere  with  our  attachment.  More 
I  must  not,  cannot  tell.*' 

**  Must  not !  cannot !  say  will  not  !*'  rejoined 
Robert,  in  a  voice  of  deep  and  concentrated 
aneer.  **  Say  will  not,  Susan !  Once  again, 
and  for  the  last  time,  I  ask  you  this  plain  ques- 
tion,— From  whom  did  you  receive  that  gew- 
gaw? Answer!  or  may  my  right  hand  be 
struck  off  before  I  place  the  wedding-ring  on 
your  finger !" 

*^  Oh,  dearest  Robin !  grant  me  but  a  few 
short  hours.  Believe  my  word,  dear  Robert 
Confide  in  my  affection,  in  my  faith!'*  ex- 
claimed the  poor  girl,  as  her  lover  turned  furi- 
ously away ;  **  or  ask  my  grandmother,"  added 
she ;  **  or  inquire  of  Willy ;  they  are  bound  by 
no  promise,"  continued  she,  not  regarding  in 
her  anxiety  how  much  she  was  infringing  her 
own.  But  if  she  did  break  her  word,  it  was 
to  little  purpose;  the  jealous  lover  fled  from 
the  garden,  unhearing  or  unheeding ;  and  al- 
though no  threat  of  enlistin?  had  been  spoken, 
no  farewell  had  been  breamed,  she  remained 
persuaded  that  he  had  taken  his  measures,  and 
with  something  very  like  a  presentiment  that 
her  brother's  hasty  plan  would,  as  deception, 
however  well  intended,  oflen  does,  lead  to  evil 
rather  than  to  good.    And  so  it  proved. 

Before  noon  on  the  next  day  James  Whar- 
ton learnt  that  Robert  Owen  had  enlisted  the 
night  before,  not  with  his  party,  but  with  one 
belonging  to  another  regriment  stationed  in  Bel- 
ford  for  the  occasion  of  the  fair ;  that,  imme- 
d lately  upon  ascertaining  that  Susan  still  re- 
fused to  answer  his  question,  he  repaired  to 
his  Serjeant  Kite  to  announce  his  continued 
desire  to  enter  the  service ;  that  as  soon  as  ad- 
mittance could  be  obtained  he  had  been  exam- 
ined and  attested  before  the  mayor  and  other 
magistrates;  and  that  he  and  the  recruiting 
party  were  by  that  time  some  miles  on  their 
way  to  the  depdt  of  the  regiment.  It  was  in 
the  very  heat  of  the  peninsular  war ;  men  were 
scarce,  especially  men  so  tall  and  finely  form- 
ed, so  spirited  and  so  active  as  poor  Robert. 
It  was  impossible  to  procure  his  release,  and 
James  and  his  sister  were  left  to  bewail  the  ill 
consequences  of  his  unlucky  experiment,  and 
Dame  Wharton  to  lament,  again  and  again, 
the  evil  destiny  which  led  her  descendants, 
and  those  connected  with  them,  to  go,  as  she 
phrased  it,  a  sogering.  The  only  comfort  she 
derived  upon  the  occasion  (next  perhaps  to 
that  general  scolding  of  the  guilty  and  the  in- 
nocent, the  efficacv  of  which  as  a  consolation 
under  affiiction  is  well  known  to  most  ancient 
dames  well  to  do  in  the  world,  who  wear  spec- 
tacles, knit  stockings,  and  love  their  own 
way),  her  prime  comfort  consisted  in  cutting 
Ned's  drum  to  pieces,  to  the  great  improve- 
ment of  the  tranquillity  of  the  rustic  homestead, 
and  in  throwing  Willy's  musket  into  the  fire. 

•        •••••• 

Years  passed  away.    The  poor  boys,  grown 


into  fine  stoat  lads,  tended  the  cows  aad  ea^ 
ried  the  milk  through  the  streets  of  Beifaid 
Regis ;  exhibiting  no  more  dtngeroos  wsriike 
propensities  than  an  inoidinate  ambition  on  tbe 
part  of  Willy  to  possess  a  gun  for  the  paipoK 
of  shooting  sparrows.  Nothing  had  been  heard 
of  Robert :  and  James  Wharton,  now  Serjeant* 
major  of  his  re^ment,  remained  at  a  diataooe, 
sharing  the  perils  and  the  victories  of  the  Biiu 
ish  armv.  Still,  however.  Dame  Whaiton,  all 
peaceful  as  were  her  inclinations,  had  the  ill 
luck  to  find  the  destinies  of  those  she  1ot»! 
unexpectedly  influenced  by  the  wailike  spirit 
of  the  times.  Poor  Susan,  resUess  and  oA' 
happy  at  home,  had  entered  into  the  serriee  cf 
her  noble  landlord's  daughter,  as  her  own  w> 
man ;  and  during  the  short  peace  which  pnte- 
ded  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  the  Isdr 
Anne  had  been  wooed  and  won  by  one  of  the 
gallant  staff  which  sarroanded  tiie  great  Duke: 
and,  too  much  attached  to  her  husband  lo  re- 
main at  a  distance  from  the  field  of  arU0D.the 
young  bride  and  her  favourite  waitiog-maii^ 
were  actually  waiting  in  Brussels  during  the 
crowning  victory  of  Waterloo. 

•        •••••• 

*'  You  are  a  soldier's  sister,  Sosan,"  said 
the  lady  Anne  to  her  attendant,  with  her  d«qs1 
sweet  grace,  a  few  days  afler  the  great  battle: 
^*  have  you  any  objection  to  go  with  me  this 
morning  to  the  military  hospital  1  A  printe 
belonging  to  my  husband's  division  threw  bio- 
self  between  him  and  a  French  cuirassier  wko 
was  about  to  cut  him  down  with  his  sabre,  and 
received  the  blow  destined  for  Sir  Cbarl^i. 
Of  course  every  care  has  been  taken  of  hiip, 
and  he  is  likely  to  recover,  poor  fellow,  thank 
heaven !  but  I  wish  to  carry  him  a  few  cod- 
forts,  and  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  that  h«  i^ 
kindW  attended,  and  thank  him  with  mj  ova 
lips  for  preserving  a  life  dearer  than  roj  ovt, 
Charles  has  sent  to  the  surgeon  to  be  in  wiiv 
ing :  so  order  the  carriage,  and  we  will  Kt 
forth." 

Laden  with  comforts  and  restoratiTes^  ni^ 
tress  and  maid  proceeded  to  the  hospital,  mt- 
ther  of  them  perliaps  quite  prepared  tor  the  is- 
evitable  horrors  of  the  scene.  Crowds  ct*^ 
diers,  for  the  most  part  severely  wounded,  ^li- 
ed the  apartment  into  which  they  were  v»hr^ 
ed.  Pain  and  Death  seemed  busy  around  tiiriQ> 
Sufferings,  only  the  more  affecting  fortb^  l^r^' 
very  with  which  they  were  borne,  spok?  '> 
every  countenance.  Young,  timid,  and  mIU;- 
nurtured,  the  lady  Anne,  oveicoroe  by  tach  i 
realisation  of  the  miseries  of  war  as  herime- 
ination,  ever  so  close  to  the  scene,  had  hardK 
pictured,  delivered  to  the  friendly  sorjr^n  i 
slip  of  paper  upon  which  the  name  of  herbo^ 
band's  preserver  was  written.  He  led  the  vi5 
to  a  bed  near  a  window. 

"Poor  fellow!  his  wars  are  over!  N'Tj 
nay,  your  Ladyship  must  not  misand<nt«'» 
me.    His  life  is  in  no  dinger;  but  be  ^ 
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been  compelled  to  submit  to  amputation :  and 
as  his  friends  are  said  to  be  well  off,  why  the 
empty  sleeve,  in  his  case,  will  be  only-^*' 

His  speech  was  here  checked  by  a  sudden 
exclamation,  almost  a  shriek,  Irom  his  patient. 

*•  Susan !  Susan  Wharton !  my  Susan  !*' 

«•  Robin !  dear  Robin !" 

Lady  Anne  knew  the  story,  and  witnessed 
the  recognition  with  the  sympathy  of  a  young 
unpractised  heart.  She  too  bad  lored  a  sol- 
dier; and  the  poor  sufferer  now  before  her  had 
receiTed  his  hurt  in  that  dear  soldier^s  defence. 
Tears  contended  with  smiles  as  she  gazed 
upon  the  couple,  already  reunited,  for  Susan 
was  hanging  over  the  couch,  and  her  hand 
was  locked  m  that  of  Robert.  He  looked  at 
her  wedding-finger ;  the  ring  was  gone. 

** Robin!  dear  Robin!"  Her  Yoice  failed 
her. 

**  I  know  what  you  would  say.  Susan  !*^ 
replied  poor  Robert.  *'It  was  your  brother 
James.  We  met  in  Spain,  and  he  told  me 
the  whole  truth.  Do  you  remember  my  wick- 
ed rowl  1  am  a  poor  maimed  object  now, 
Susan :  I  have  no  nght  hand  to  put  the  wed- 
ding-ring upon  that  dear  finger — 

**  But  you  can  put  the  ring  on  with  the  left, 
dear  Robin !  You  can  put  it  on  with  the  left !" 
said  Susan,  smiling  through  her  tears:  and 
never,  in  spite  of  pain,  and  wounds,  and  dan- 
ger, and  suffering,  throbbed  two  happier  hearts 
than  those  of  uie  reconciled  lovers,  in  the 
crowded  wards  of  the  Bnissels  hospital. 


THE  RUSTIC  TOILET. 

"To  hold  the  pbugb  for  her  sweet  love/' 

ShAKSFEJlBS. 

A  PLEASAiH'and  a  stirring  scene  was  the  barn- 
yard of  Farmer  Hoi  den  of  Hilton,  one  of  the 
principal  tenants  of  our  friend  Colonel  Lisle 
of  that  ilk  (if  it  be  permitted  to  a  Southron  to 
borrow  that  expressive  phrase,)  on  one  of  the 
pleasantest  and  sunniest  evenings  of  this  last 
most  sunny  month  of  April,  when,  as  if  to  over- 
set all  the  calculations  of  all  the  almanac- 
makers  firom  Mr.  Murphy  downward,  and  in 
direct  defiance  of  those  safer  general  prognos- 
tics derived  from  old  experience,  there  has  not 
fAllen  in  this  fair  county  of  Berks,  from  the^ 
first  to  the  thirtieth,  one  single  drop  pf  rain. 
A  bright  and  a  lively  scene  did  the  oam-yard 
nf  Hilton  Great  Farm  exhibit  on  that  bright 
April  evening.  Seen  between  the  large  wheat- 
ncks  and  bean-stacks  and  hay-ricks,  the  bams 
and  stables,  the  cart-houses,  hen-houses,  and 
pig-sties,  which,  together  with  the  old-fash- 
ioned rambling  dwelling  house,  large  enough 
to  form  two  or  three  fine  cottages  ornees  in 
these  degenerate  days ;  seen  between  the  vari- 


ous buildings  which  with  all  conceivable  irreg- 
ularity surrounded  the  spacious  farm-yard,  glit- 
tering with  the  clean  crisp  covering  of  straw 
with  which  it  was  ver^  literally  littered,  and 
giving  due  token  of  their  presence  by  bleatings 
of  Iambs  seeking  their  mothers  and  ewes  in  pur- 
suit of  their  lambs,  by  barking  of  dogs  and 
shouting  of  men  and  boys,  were  the  fine  flocks 
of  Farmer  Holden  returning  from  their  distant 
pastures  to  the  fold  in  a  rich  meadow  near  the 
nomestead  ;  horses  mounted  by  young  carter- 
boys  sitting  loungingly  upon  their  naked 
backs,  and  riding  them  to  and  from  the  village 
pond  with  an  indescribable  air  of  lazy  pride ; 
whilst  cows,  driven  by  urchins  on  foot  some- 
what brisker,  but  every  whit  as  dirty,  stum- 
bled amongst  the  sheep  and  jostled  the  horses 
in  their  haste  to  reach  the  calves,  who  were 
lowing  in  their  pens  eager  for  the  moment  that 
should  at  once  appease  their  own  *'  pleasant 
enemy  Hunger,"  and  relieve  the  ''mothers  of 
the  herd*'  of  their  milky  burthen. 

Mingled  with  these  larger  comers  and  goers, 
biped  and  quadruped,  together  w^ith  occasional 
passers-by,  as  the  thresher  or  seedsman  flung 
himself  heavily  over  the  threshold  of  the  barn, 
or  the  ploughman  stalked  from  the  stable  to 
the  hay-rick,  were  innumerable  lesser  denizens 
of  this  well  peopled  agricultural  demesne. 
Pigs  of  all  ages  and  all  sizes  lay  wallowing 
about  the  yard;  and  poultry  of  every  denomi- 
nation, from  geese  and  turkeys  to  bantams  and 
pigeons,  cackled  at  the  bam  doors,  dabbled  in 
the  ponds,  fluttered  discontented  in  the  coops, 
or  perched  in  happy  freedom  on  the  roofs  of 
the  different  buildings;  whilst  one  or  two 
small  and  pretty  children,  one  with  a  kitten  in 
its  hand,  leaning  eagerly  over  the  low  hatch- 

fate  which  extended  from  side  to  side  of  the 
eep  old  porch,  as  if  longing  to  escape  from 
this  their  peculiar  coop,  added  to  the  general 
agreeableness  of  the  picture.  Sweetbriar  in 
its  tender  green  and  its  fresh  fragrance  grew 
on  one  side  of  that  old  dark  porch,  and  an  ear- 
ly honeysuckle,  already  putting  forth  its  buds, 
flourished  on  the  other.  July-stocks,  wall- 
flowers, and.  polyanthuses  sent  their  sweet 
breath  through  the  lattice  windows,  divided 
by  rich  stone  mullions;  a  large  cherry-tree 
waved  its  snowy  blossoms,  scattering  light  at 
one  end  of  the  house,  backed  by  a  rich  rosy- 
tinted  almond-scented  orchard,  whilst  in  a 
nook  between  a  dark  fagot-pile,  and  a  huge 
open  cart-house,  the  sun  glanced  upwards  on 
an  old  elder  tree,  turning  the  trunk  into  gold, 
and  the  wide  spreading  branches  drooping 
with  the  weight  of  the  redundant  foliage  and 
the  swelling  flower-buds  into  pendent  eme- 
ralds ;  the  clouds  were  white  and  fleecy,  the  sky 
of  the  brightest  and  purest  blue,  and  the  woody 
uplands  which  formed  the  framework  of  the 
scenery  full  of  hedge-row  timber  just  putting 
forth  its  youngest  and  most  delicate  **  greenth." 
A  gay  and  a  pretty  picture  was  that  crowded 
ftrm-ysurd,  and  yet  the  two  principal  figures 
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still  remain  undescribed.  Seated  upon  a  low 
wooden  stool,  en^ged  in  the  operation  of  ad- 
ministering certain  small  pellets  of  dough  to 
some  three-score  of  callow,  gaping,  struggling 
goslings— (in  the  pure  Doric  of  Berkshire  this 
operation  is  called  ** pilling  the  gulls,")— 
was  a  young  woman  or  middle  height,  whose 
person,  sufficiently  well  formed  but  somewhat 
large-boned  and  muscular,  betokened  such  a 
union  of  activity  and  strength  as  might  proba- 
bly be  more  common  in  the  weaker  sex  if  the 
bountiful  intentions  of  Nature  were  duly  sec- 
onded by  education  and  circumstance— if  girls 
took  more  exercise  and  passed  more  time  in 
the  open  ain  Her  hce  could  hardly  be  called 
pretty,  far  less  beautiful  i  and  yet  the  bright 
laughing  eyes,  the  red  lips  just  enough  divided 
to  show  the  pearly  teeth,  and  a  dimple  at  one 
corner  of  the  mouth,  the  clear  healthy  sun- 
burnt complexion,  and  an  expression  com- 
pounded of  frankness,  sweetness  and  gaie^, 
there  was  more  of  charm  than  is  ofVen  to  be 
found  in  the  most  regular  beauty.  And  ao  in 
good  truth  thought  her  companion. 

She,  from  her  occupation  and  her  dress,  her 
dark  cotton  gown,  her  double  muslin  handker- 
chief, her  simple  cap,  as  well  as  the  sleeves 
turned  up  above  the  elbows,  and  the  coloured 
apron  tied  over  her  white  one,  was  evidently 
a  farm-house  serving-maiden  just  tidied  up 
afler  going  through  the  most  laborious  of  her 
many  offices,  and  finishing  her  day ^s  work  by 
supplying  the  manifold  wants  of  her  feathered 
charges,  and  milking  the  kine,  if  indeed  the 
calves  did  not  spare  her  the  trouble.  He,  a 
fine-looking  young  man,  rather  tall  than  short, 
but  firmly  and  vigorously  formed,  with  a  bright 
open  countenance  and  a  glowing  complexion, 
was  as  evidently  a  farraer^s  son.  His  straw 
hat  was  placed  rather  on  one  side  on  his  glos- 
sy auburn  curls,  with  the  true  air  of  a  village 
beau,  and  his  dark  velveteen  jacket  and  the 
silk  handkerchief  just  knotted  round  his  throat 
had  as  much  of  real  study  in  the  apparent 
carelessness  of  their  adjustment  as  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  veriest  coxcomb  of  one- 
and-twen^  that  ever  danced  at  Al mack's— per- 
sonal vam^  being  astonishingly  alike  in  all 
stations.  A  coxcomb,  I  grieve  to  say,  was 
Maurice  Elliott;  and  yet,  being  hearty  in 
love,  he  had  the  best  chance  that  could  befall 
him  of  getting  rid  of  his  coxcombry.  At 
present,  however,  to  judge  by  the  dialogue 
passing  between  them,  their  *'  course  of  true 
love**  was  very  far  from  **  running  smooth.'* 
It   was  more    like    a  game   of  cross    pur- 

{»08es  than  a  meeting  at  sunset  between  two 
overs. 

**  You  won't  go  with  me,  then,  to  the  May- 
ing, Phoebe  t*'  said  the  youth  impatiently, 
twisting  round  his  fingers  a  long  supple  branch 
which  he  had  just  twitched  from  a  weeping 
willow  that  overhung  the  goose-pond,  never 
dreaming  the  while  that  he  was,  so  far  as  ac- 
tion went,  emulating  one  of  the  most  eloquent 


women  that  ever  graced  blue  stockingB.  **  Yoo 
won't  go  with  me  to  the  Maying  V* 

'*  You  won't  trv  for  a  prize  at  the  ploaghtng* ' 
match,  Maurice;     You    really  won't    try? 
really  and  indeed  you  won't  V'  rejoined  ihs ' 
damsel,  poking  one  of  her  pellets  with  a  litde  I 
stick  down  a  gosling's  throat,  and  fbUowinf^  I 
the  dose  by  a  drop  or  two  of  water  to  clear  the  ^ 
passage  for  another  morsel.    ^*  Do  try«  Afao- 
rice !"  continued  she  in  a  tone  of  voice  ewtet 
and  round  and  youthfuJ,^a  spoken  endle. 
*♦  Do  try !" 

i«  When  I  know,"  cried  Maurice,  still  twist- 
ing the  unlucky  bit  of  willow,  **  that  you  have  - 
got  leave  to  go  out  that  very  day !  Of  course* 
to  the  Maying !  and  not  to  go  with  me  !'*  And 
Maurice  gave  the  bit  of  wulow  which  he  had  . 
twisted  round  his  finger  such  a  tug  witli  hit 
other  hand  as  had  nearly  cut  that  useful  mem- 
ber to  the  bone.  '*  Got  leave  to  go»  and  woEt*t 
go  with  me !" 

"  When  you  won't  try  at  the  plough—" 

^  Hang  the  plough ing>mateh !"  ejaculated 
Maurice,  shakmg  his  discomfited  finger ; 
"  Hang  the  ploughing-match !" 

**  When  you  won't  try  for  a  prixe»"  contin- 
ued Phoebe,  quietly  taking  another  goslin? 
upon  her  lap,  **you  who  know  that  you  c^n 
plough  as  straight  a  furrow  as  old  Giles  Dovi- 
ting  himself!" 

**  Hang  Giles  Dowling,  Phopbe !  my  father 
was  a  fiirmer,  and  though,  to  please  him,  and 
since  his  death,  to  humour  mother,  I  mav  hare 
gone  between  the  stilts,  there's  no  need  m  let 
myself  down  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  parish. 
What  would  that  cold  sneering  purse-proud 
uncle  of  mine  and  his  fine  daughters  say,  I 
wonder  1  Come,  Pbcsbe,  don't  look  so  grave 
— ^you'll  go  to  the  Maying,  won't  you  I  \\'bat 
can  hinder  you,  now  that  you  have  gcA  leave  * 
Come,  and  I  '11  drive  you  in  my  own  cfa&iie- 
cart  with  my  new  chestnut  horse.'* 

**  What  would  your  proud  uncle  and  your 
fine  cousins  say  to  that,  I  wonder!  Yon  are 
a  fanner's  son,  as  you  truly  say,  Mr.  Maurm 
Elliott,  and  I  am  a  labourer's  daughter.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  be  ashamed  of  being  the 
child  of  an  honest  man,  let  his  condition  br 
ever  so  poor !"  and  Phoebe,  though  her  lone 
was  gentle,  drew  her  stool  a  little  back  with 
an  air  of  self-respect  that  approached  to  dig* 
nity. 

Her  lover  felt  the  reproof. 

*'  Forgive  me,  dearest  Phoebe !  pray*  pr^ 
forgive  me !  I  did  not  intend— 1  did  not  dmai 
—oh !  Phoebe,  I  never  think  of  you  but  sa  ocr 
so  much  better  than  myself!  you  do  furaivT 
me  then  ?"  said  he,  answering  the  blight  dto- 
pled  smile  which  required  no  words  to  coofim 
her  pardon.  **  You  do  foisive  me,  and  you  *l) 
let  me  drive  you  to  this  Maying  1  We  are  lo 
have  a  cricke^match  and  a  dance,  and  it  inll . 
be  so  pretty  a  sight !  Why  do  yoo  shake  i\f  it 
head  1  '  Is  there  any  secret  in  the  matter  f" 

"  No  secret  at  all,  Maurice,"  said  Phebe. 
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*^  I  *ll  tell  you  the  truth ;  you  HI  not  be  ashamed 
of  it,  though  your  fine  cousins  would.  Poor 
Uocle  George  has  been  so  ill  this  spring  that 
he  has  not  been  able  Co  get  his  allotment  due 
or  planted,  and  you  know  the  allotment-ground 
is  fkis  chief  dependence.  The  children  would 
be  half  starved  without  the  vegetables,  and  the 
refuse  keeps  the  pig.  So  father  and  mother 
are  going  to  give  him  a  day^s  labour  toget  in 
the  potatoes,  and  I^m  going  to  help.  That's 
my  holiday,  and  a  very  happy  one  it  will  be. 
Uncle  George  was  always  so  good  to  me,  and 
so  was  aunt,  and  I  love  the  children  dearly. 
You  *li  see  what  a  day's  work  I  shall  do." 

**  Dear  ?ood  Phoebe !  I  wish  I  could  help 
too ;  only  1  have  promised  to  make  one  of  the 
eleven,  and  I  can't  desert  them  just  at  last. 
But  I  *11  tell  you  what  I  can  do.  Your  little 
cousin  George,  who  lives  with  us,  I  can  let 
him  go  home  and  help.'^ 

Another  bright  smile  repaid  the  kindness. 

*'  But  this  plouphing-match,  Maurice !  that 
will  be  a  pretty  sight  too !  and  you,  who  can 
do  every  thin?  better  than  the  other  lads  of  the 
pariRh,  why  should  not  you  be  as  proud  of  be- 
ing the  best  ploughman  as  the  best  cricketer 
or  the  best  shot  ?  Nay,  but  you  must  listen  to 
me,  Maurice:  whatever  the  purse-proud  uncle 
or  the  fine  cousins  may  say,  I  have  good  cause 
to  believe  that  your  trying  for  the  prize  would 
please  one  person  besides  myself-— your  own 
good  landlord.  Colonel  Lisle.'' 

Maurice*s  brow  darkened.  He  drew  up  his 
person  to  his  full  stature,  and  spoke  angrily 
and  bitterly:— 

**  My  own  good  landlord !  Would  you  be- 
lieve«  Phoehe,  that  aAer  living  upon  his  estate, 
I  and  my  fathers,  these  hundred  years  and 
more,  paying  his  rent  to  a  day,  and  doing  as 
much  justice  to  his  land  as  if  it  were  really 
our  own,  this  good  landlord  of  ours,  the  lease 


beinc;  upon  the  point  of  expiring,  has  sent  us 
notice  to  quit!''    He  t 
and  angry  sorrow. 


turned  away  in  proud 


'^  Notice !  but  has  any  one  taken  the  farm  V 
inquired  Phcebe. 

«'  Not  yet,  I  fancy ;  but  he  will  find  no  diffi- 
rulty  in  lottinnr  it  The  lands  lie  close  to  my 
uncfc*s,  and  I  have  sometimes  thought— at  all 
events  we  have  notice.'^ 

"But  for  what  reason  1" 

"  Ob !  your  rich  landlord  can  easily  find  a 
rfiason  for  ridding  himself  of  a  poor  tenant. 
The  message  was  civil  enough  as  regarded 
mother.  If  she  had  wished  to  remain  in  the 
farm,  he  would  have  had  no  objection ;  but,  as 
her  request  was  that  the  lease  might  be  renewed 
in  my  favour,  he  could  not  comply.  I  was  un- 
fit for  a  farmer,  he  said ;  never  in  my  business, 
always  shooting,  or  coursinf^,  or  cricketing; 
never  at  home ;  never  attending  to  the  main 
nhance;  unthrifty  in  every  thing;  and  about, 
he  heard'* — and  then,  suddenly,  Maurice  El- 
liott cheeked  himself,  and  paused. 

^  About  to  marry  a  poor  girl  without  a  h> 


thin^,  when  you  might  have  married  your 
oousm  Harriet  with  more  money  than  I  know 
how  to  reckon.  Oh !  Maurice !  Maurice !  lit- 
tle did  I  think  when  your  own  dear  mother 
fave  her  consent,  because  I  was  active  and  in- 
ustrious  and  an  honest  man's  daughter,  and 
because  the  son  she  loved  so  well  loved  me, 
little  did  I  think  that  she  would  be  turned  from 
her  home  for  that  great  goodness.  But  it  must 
not  be,  dear  Maurice !  We  must  part !  We 
roust  not  marry,  to  have  your  mother  turned 
out  of  doors ;  neither  of  us  would  be  happy 
so.  I  can  speak  to  my  mistress — she  is  so 
very  kind — ^and  go  to  live  with  her  friends  a 
great  way  ofl^.  ^d  you  will  give  up  coursing 
and  shooting  (you  know  you  had  promised  me 
to  do  that,^  and  then,  when  Colonel  Lisle  finds 
that  your  heart  is  in  your  business,  all  will  go 
right  again,  and  you  will  stay  at  the  Linden 
Farm,  and  we  shall  be  happy.  — And  by  way 
of  earnest  of  this  coming  felicity,  poor  rhoebe 
burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  sobbing. 

Maurice  exhausted  himself  in  protestations 
— to  do  him  justice,  most  sincere— of  love, 
everlasting  love,  to  Phoebe,  and  hatred,  equally 
durable  and  equally  sincere,  towards  uncle, 
cousin,  landlord,  and,  in  short,  all  who  sought 
to  separate  him  from  his  beloved ;  assuring  her 
that  Colonel  Lisle's  whole  estate  would  not 
bribe  him  to  renounce  his  engagement ;  that, 
CO  where  she  might,  he  would  follow :  and 
uiat,  80  far  from  desiring^  to  continue  at  their 
old  home,  nothing  would  induce  him  to  remain 
the  tenant  of  a  landlord  so  unjust  and  despotic, 
one  who  had  condemned,  without  hearing,  the 
descendant  of  a  race  who  had  lived  under  his 
father  and  his  father^s  fathers — ay,  even  from 
the  planting  of  the  great  lime-trees  which  gave 
their  name  to  the  rarm.  But  if  Maurice  was 
vehement,  Phoebe,  whose  hysterical  sobbing 
had  ended  in  quiet  and  relieving  tears,  contin- 
ued gently  firm. 

*'  Y  ou  would  not  make  me  wretched,  Mau- 
rice ;  I  know  that  you  would  not ;  and  how 
could  I  be  otherwise  if  I  were  to  cause  jov? 
ruin  1  I  shall  go  into  Kent,  to  Mrs.  Holcfen's 
sister,  and  Colonel  Lisle  will  think  better  thai) 
to  dismiss  the  son  of  his  old  tenant.  Go  to 
him,  dear  Maurice !  Speak  to  him  yourself? 
Explain—" 

«'  Go  to  him,  indeed !  speak  to  him !  Ex-^ 
plain!  I  can  tell  you,  Phcebe,  that  he  must 
come  to  me  if  he  wishes  me  to  stay  upon  his 
land.  There  are  other  fkrms  in  the  county  be- 
side his.  We  are  no  bond-slaves,  blessed  be 
God  !  in  merry  England.  But  don't  you  go» 
Phcebe !  Stay  and  let  me  tell  you  of  my  plans ; 
or,  if  you  must  go,  promise  at  least  to  see  me, 
and  to  give  me  a  full  hearing,  before  you  leave 
Hilton.  Promise  me  this.  Stay  at  least  till 
this  ploughing-match  is  over.  That  will  be 
a  holiday  fiir  and  near.  See  me  then,  and  I 
will  let  this  dear  hand  go." 

And  Phoebe,  blushing,  sighing,  and  protest- 
ing against  a  meeting  which  would  only  be  a 
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renewal  of  pain,  did,  however,  give  the  re- 

?|uired  promise;  and  the  lovers  parted — she 
or  her  in-door  duties,  he  for  the  home  he  was 
so  soon  to  relinquish. 

They  who  witness  those  pretty  rural  festi- 
vals, with  all  their  picturesque  accessaries  of 
tent  and  marquee,  banners  and  bands,  gay  and 
happy  crowds,  shaded  by  noble  trees  and 
lignted  by  bright  sunshine,  and  fanned  by  the 
sweet  airs  of  the  fairest  of  the  seasons ;  or 
they  who  read  the  elaborate  account  of  the 
day's  proceedings  in  the  county  newspapers, 
where  all  is  chronicled  en  eouieur  de  rose^  from 
the  earliest  procession  to  the  latest  cheer,  little 
guess  the  trouble,  and  turmoil,  and  traeasseries 
which  this  apparently  most  amicable  and  peace- 
ful celebration  occasions  in  its  district.  The 
ostensible  competitors,  whose  province  it  is  to 
contend  for  the  prizes,  are  for  the  most  part, 
(the  winners  bein?  satisfied,  of  course,  and  the 
losers  soothed  and  comforted  by  encoaraging 
speeches  and  a  good  dinner, — solid  pudding 
added  to  empty  praise,)  as  good-humoured  and 
contented  as  heart  can  desire ;  their  unlucky 
patrons  and  protectors,  the  Association,  in  its 
own  proper  person,  having  previously  gone 
through  as  much  fussing  and  disputing,  squab- 
ling  and  quarrelling,  as  would  carry  a  candi- 
date through  a  county  election,  or  produce  a 
tragedy  upon  the  boards  of  a  theatre  royal. 

One  committee-man  threatened  to  resign 
because  he  was  not  a  vice-president,  and  one 
vice-president  did  send  in  his  resignation  be- 
cause he  was  not  the  president.  One  very 
great  man  (an  Earl)  applied  to  to  assume  that 
nigh  office,  never  answered  the  secretary's  let- 
ter ;  and  another  CTeat  man  (a  Viscount)  co- 
quetted, and  poohed,and  'pshawed,  and  finally 
declined,  because  the  Earl  had  been  written 
to  first.  The  committee  had  five  meetings  to 
consider  of  the  place  where  they  ought  to 
meet ;  four  to  consider  of  the  day  of  celebra- 
tion ;  three  of  the  hour  of  dinner ;  and  the 
grand  question  of  in  doors  or  out  of  doors, 
marquee  or  bam,  very  nearly  caused  a  disso- 
lution of  the  society;  party  having  run  so 
high  that  two  of  the  members,  after  scolding 
themselves  hoarse,  arrived  at  that  state  of 
dumb  resentment  which  answers  to  the  white 
heat  of  the  anvil,  and  did  not  speak.  They 
quarrelled  about  the  value  of  the  clothes,  about 
toe  devices  of  the  banners,  about  the  colours 
of  the  cockades, — in  short  there  was  nothing 
which  admitted  of  two  opinions  about  which 
they  did  not  quarrel ;  so  that  tlie  chief  digni- 
taries of  the  Association,  the  chairman,  trea- 
surer, and  secretary,  who  had  endeavoured  to 
add  to  their  several  offices  that  of  pacificators- 
general,  declared  that  all  the  ploughmen  an4 
all  their  teams  would  network  hallas  hard  on 
the  day  of  trial  as  they  had  done  during  the 
time  of  preparation. 

But  this  spirit  of  opposition,  for  opposition 
sake,  is  a  little  too  much  the  fashion  in  our 
free  country,  where  the  good  yeoman  who  sub- 


scribes his  five  shillings  claims  ^a  vtnce  po> 
tential,  as  double  as  the  duke's,"  who  lays 
down  his  twenty  poonds,  (and  that  the  fart* 
are  little  exaggerated,  will  be  readily  admitted 
by  most  who  nave  been  behind  the  accnes  in  I 
such  societies,)  so  let  me  proudly  nr  the  ill- , 
humour  having  once  found  a  vent,  works  itself 
clear,  and  the  rough  burly  disputants  come 
round  again,  shake  hands,  and  bear  npadon, 
with  a  readiness  and  facility  just  as  charaetf  r- , 
istic  of  our  national  manners,  where  a  sqoa^  • 
ble  once  over  is  over  for  ever,  and  a  qoarr^l 
fairly  reconciled   only  leaves  the  opponents 
faster  friends  than  before.    Accord inglv,  by , 
the  time  the  appointed  day  arrived,  ail  waa  i 
peace  and  amity,  and  joyous  bustle,  and  the ' 
scene  took  its  usual  cordial  and  hearty  charac- 
ter of  a  meeting  calculated  to  advance  the  inte-  < 
rests  and  promote  the  happiness  of  all  clasises. ' 
Some  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  dialogue 
between  the  lovers  in  Farmer  Holden's  barn-* 
yard,  and  reports  were  rife  in  the  village  of  a  f 
strange  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  youncr 
tenant  of  the  Linden  Farm .    His  father^a  wilH 
it  was  said,  threw  him  entirely  into  the  power  - 
of  his  hard-hearted  and  purse-proud  oncle,  $te«  - 
phen  Elliott.    There  were  different  versions  | 
of  the  story,  and  no  one  spoke  as  of  post  lire 
knowledge ;  but  one  fact  seemed  certain,  th&t 
Maurice's  negotiation  for  a  farm  of  the  s&dk* 
exteot  with  that  which  he  now  occopied,  bad  ' 
been  cut  short  by  the  intervention  ot  his  stprn  r 
relative,  and  that  he  was  now  seeking  to  rent 
a  few  acres  of  pastote-1ar\d  attached  to  a  cot-  • 
tage  in  the  Moors.    He  and  Phosbe  had  not ! 
again  met,  but,  pursuant  to  her  promiae,  she  | 
had  not  yet  lef\  Hilton,  and  was  now  dressing  > 
for  the  ploughing-match  at  her  mother's  rot- 1 
tage,  with  a  feeling  of  lighl-heartedness  for 
which  she  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  ac^ 
count.     Was  she— could  she  be  conacions  that  | 
her  lover's  gaze  was  fixed  upon  her  thronch 
the  open  door  ?  or  was  the  knowledge  that  Ke 
was  no  longer  the  rich,  and,  to  oae  the  conntiy 
phrase,  the  somewhat  prodigal  younff  &rmer, 
but  nearer  her  own  level,  brightening  her  pye«, 
and  glowing  in  her  cheek,  with  a  hope  that  fihe 
had  never  put  into  words — a  hope  nnaeknow* ' 
lodged  even  to  her  own  heart  ?  or  did  die  give 
more  credit  than  she  thought  she  did,  to  tbr  I 
report  of  her  little  cousin  George,  that  be  lod 
his  master  were,  afler  all,  to  try  for  the  fmx>tf^ 
at  the  ploughing-match?    Phcebe  knew  thii 
Stephen  Elliott  had  said,  with  hia  acomfu^ 
sneer  and  bitter  tone,  ^^  Let  him  try  for  tK? 
suit  of  clothes^  he  may  want  'emr*   st/i 
Phoebe  knew  enough  of  her  lover's  temper  *r. 
feel  that  this  very  taunt,  utiered  to  kmi  his 
from  the  scene,  was  likely  to  take  a  differrce 
effect  upon  his  high  spirit.    **  Ai  all  events,*' 
thought  she,   "I  shall  see  him!**  and  •*»' 
dressed  herself,  in  a  fintterofspmtawitii  which 
vanity  had  little  to  do,  and  then  sat  down 
quietly  to  await  her  father,  whoro  she  wa»  %•»  ■ 
accompany,  and  to  whom  the  Jtrat  pm^  was  I 
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allotted,  zs  having  brought  up  a  large  family 
in  credit  and  respectability,  without  receiving 
parochial  assistance.  The  hale  old  man,  in 
his  well-preserved  Sunday  coat,  with  his  grey 
hair  smoothed  down  over  his  honest  face,  and 
his  pretty  daughter  hanging  upon  his  arm,  as 
they  walked  to  the  ground  after  the  match  was 
over,  formed  one  of  the  most  interesting  groups 
of  the  day. 

The  scene  was  really  beautiful.  Upon  an 
extensive  lawn,  richly  dotted  with  magnificent 
trees,  and  backed  by  a  noble  mansion  embow- 
ered in  woods,  stood  a  splendid  central  mar- 
quee, with  smaller  tents  on  either  side ;  flags 
and  banners  waved  around  the  tents,  and 
crowned  the  lofty  decorated  building,  arched 
with  lilacs  and  laburnums,  where  the  gentle- 
men were  to  dine ;  and  the  large  low  open 
cart-house,  overhung  by  a  down-hanging  elm, 
prepared  for  the  ploughmen;  carriages  were 
driving  up  in  close  succession,  horses  pranc- 
ing, music  playing,  and  (to  borrow  the  words 
of  tho  County  Chronicle)  all  the  beauty  and 
fashion  of  the  neighbournood  were  collected 
in  front  of  the  tents  to  witness  the  distribution 
of  the  prizes,  and,  best  of  all,  they  who  had 
earned  those  prizes,  the  sturdy  tillers  of  the 
soil,  clean,  healthy,  and  happy,  their  delighted 
wives  and  daughters,  and  the  stout  yeomen, 
their  masters,  triumphing  in  the  success  of 
their  labourers.  Add  to  this  the  lucky  acci- 
dent of  a  sunny  day  in  the  most  genial  of  the 
seasons,  and  every  advantage  of  light  and 
shadow,  and  shiftmg  clouds,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  scene  too  wide  for  the.  painter,  but 
rich  and  bright,  and  joyous  as  ever  inspired  a 
poet  in  the  merry  month  of  May. 

Phoebe  looked  only  for  one  figure, — and 
there,  dressed  like  the  rest  of  the  competitors, 
in  a  white  smock-frock,  his  head  decked  with 
a  double  cockade,  winner  not  only  of  the  regu- 
lar match,  but  of  a  subsequent  prize  for  plough- 
ing with  two  horses,  stood  Maurice  Elliott^ 
and  close  beside  him,  her  little  cousin  George, 
sticking  his  hat,  also  doubly  cockaded,  as  high 
as  possible  upon  his  head,  and  fairly  standing 
on  tiptoe,  that  his  honours  might  bo  more  con- 
spicuous. Near  him,  so  placed  as  to  appear 
to  belong  rather  to  the  gentry  than  to  the 
wealthy  yeomen,  in  which  order  he  was  really 
classed,  leaned  his  uncle  Stephen,  his  accus- 
tomed scornful  sneer  darkened  as  if  by  stronger 
passions.  * 

The  ceremony  and  its  attendant  speeches 
being  over.  Colonel  Lisle  approached  Phoebe 
and  her  father,  now  also  wearing  the  decora- 
lions  of  the  day  and  joined  by  little  George, 
and,  patting  the  boy^s  cheek,  he  said  gra- 
ciously to  the  old  man,  "  Why,  you  and  your 
nephew  are  carrying  off  all  our  prizes," 

**  Add  his  son-in-law,  if  you  please,  sir,'* 
said  Maurice  Elliott,  approaching  the  group, 
holding  in  one  hand  the  hat  decked  with  its 
blue  cockades  of  success,  and  shaking  hands 
heartily  with  the  grey-headed  and  venerable 


old  peasant ;  •*  Add  his  son-in-law,  for  such  I 
shall  be  as  soon  as  the  bans  can  be  published, 
for  I  have  no  money  now  to  throw  away  upon 
a  license.  All  is  settled,"  continued  he  in  a 
lower  tone  to  the  old  man ;  "  Phoebe  consented 
as  soon  as  ever  I  proved  to  her  that  not  only 
my  happiness  but  my  prosperity  depended 
upon  my  marrying  such  a  wife  as  herself — 
pooh !  as  soon  as  I  proved  that  my  happiness 
depended  upon  marrying  her,  for  there  is  not 
such  another  in  the  world ;  and  Joseph  Clark- 
son,  finding  that  I  am  to  have  her  to  manage 
the  dairy,  has  consented  to  let  me  rent  his 
thirty  acres  down  in  the  Moors,  and  the  little 
homestead  belonging  to  it.  There's  a  capital 
garden,  and  during  my  spare  time,  I  shall 
raise  vegetables  for  the  Bel  ford  market,  and 
mother '11  live  with  us,  and  you'll  see  how 
happy  we  shall  be  !"  And  happiness  danced 
in  the  young  man's  eyes,  as  again  \\'Tinging 
the  old  labourer's  hand,  he  turned  away  to  join 
his  Phoebe. 

"  Stop !"  exclaimed  Colonel  Lisle,  who, 
irresistibly  attracted  by  the  sudden  alteration 
in  his  tenant's  manner  and  conduct,  had  been 
unable  to  refrain  firom  listening  to  the  conver- 
sation. "  Stop  one  moment,  Maurice  Elliott," 
said  he,  kindly;  "and  tell  me  what  this 
means  1  Joseph  Clarkson's  land  in  the  Moors ! 
and  your  mother  to  live  with  you  there !  Why, 
in  leaving  the  Linden,  there  will  be  the  stock 
and  the  crops,  and  the  forming  utensils, 
enough,  whether  you  retain  or  dispose  of  them, 
to  set  you  up  in  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the 
country.  All  was  left,  I  know,  to  you  and 
your  mother.  Surely,  you  have  not,  since 
your  father's  death,  involved  yourself  in  such 
debt  as  to  render  this  change  of  situation  ne- 
cessary?" 

**I  owe  no  man  a  farthing,  sir,"  replied 
Maurice,  with  some  pride  of  accent  and  man- 
ner ;  then  catching  the  kindly  glance  of  his 
landlord,  he  continued,  mildly  and  respectfully, 
"  Every  thing  was  left  to  my  mother  and  my- 
self; but,  either  by  accident  or  design — I  be- 
lieve— I  am  sure  by  accident, — the  will  is  so 
worded,  that  although,  in  case  of  our  continu- 
ing at  the  Linden  farm,  the  stock  and  property 
of  every  sort  was  to  remain  for  my  use,  upon 
paying  a  small  annuity  to  my  mother,  yet,  if 
we  removed,  it  appears  that  the  whole  is  to  be 
sold ;  the  money  to  be  invested  in  the  three 
per  cents.,  and  not  to  be  touched  either  by  her 
or  me,  until  her  death — neither  of  us  receiving 
any  benefit  from  this  sum  beyond  the  yearly 
payment  of  her  annuity, — which  heaven  grant 
may  continue  for  many  years !" 

"This  is  new  to  me,  Maurice,  and  strange 
as  well  as  new.    Who  is  the  executor?" 

"  Mr.  Stephen  Elliott,  my  uncle." 

"Humph! — your  uncle! — have  you  seen 
the  will  1  Has  any  lawyer  seen  it  1  Your 
uncle,  Mr.  Stephen  Elliott,  is  the  executor, 
you  say  ?  Is  the  will  in  your  father's  hand- 
writing 1" 
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*•  No,  sir ;  in  that  of  Mr.  Ball." 

"The  little  pettifogging  lawyer  of  Bew- 
ley^— «  man  thirty  miles  ofi^-Stephen  EUiott^s 
factotum ;  I  thought  so.  Well,  we  must  get 
some  one  learned  in  the  law  to  look  it  over. 
Not  to  touch  the  money  until  ailer  your  mo- 
ther's death  !  That  could  never  have  heen  the 
design  of  the  testator,  however  well  it  mieht 
meet  the  views  of-^—  This  must  he  looked 
to,  Maurice ;  send  me  a  copy  of  the  will." 

"  You  are  very  good,  sir,"  replied  Maurice, 
firmly ;  "  but  with  all  gratitude  for  your  kind- 
ness, I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  let  the  mas- 
ter rest.  Firmly  as  I  believe  that  my  father 
did  not  contemplate  this  state  of  things — ^that 
he  never  dreamt  of  our  leaving  the  Linden 
Farm,  it  is,  nevertheless,  so  set  down;  and 
there  is  something  in  contesting  the  last  will 
of  a  parent  which  1  cannot  endure.  Besides, 
we  shall  do  very  well.  My  mother  will  have 
the  comforts  to  which  she  has  been  accustom- 
ed, if  my  labour  can  provide  them ;  and  it  will 
be  better  for  me  to  be  a  working  man.  I  was 
getting  to  like  sporting  better  than  farming. 
Phoebe  said  so,  sir,  as  well  as  you.  But  now 
all  that  is  out  of  the  question.  I  can  work,  as 
I  have  proved  to  her}  and,  with  her  for  a  com- 
panion and  a  reward,  I  shall  be  a  better  and  a 
happier  man  at  the  Moors  than  I  should  have 
been  at  our  old  house,  well  as  I  love  it." 

"Better  and  happier,  perhaps,  than  you  might 
have  been,  had  this  not  occurred,**  replied 
Colonel  Lisle,  grasping:  his  young  tenant's 
hand  with  a  pressure  full  of  heart;  "but  not 
better  or  happier  than  you  will  be  there  now. 
The  new  lease  shall  be  made  out  to-morrow. 
Your  uncle,  for  views  of  his  own,  and  in  re- 
venge for  your  refusal  of  his  dauerhter,  repre- 
sented you  to  me  as  dissipated,  idle,  extrava- 
gant, and  careless  of  all  except  the  caprice  of 
the  hour.  He  even  contrived  to  turn  your  love 
for  Phoebe  into  a  proof  of  the  lowness  of  your 
mind  and  degradation  of  your  habits.  Under 
this  view,  I  sent  the  notice,  fully  intending, 
however,  especially  after  I  found  that  he 
wanted  the  farm,  to  examine  more  closely  into 
the  facts.  I  ought  to  have  looked  into  the 
matter  at  once;  but  I  can  hardly  regret  not 
having  done  so,  since  the  experiment  has  not 
only  made  your  character  better  known  to  me, 
but  to  yourself.  And  now  you  must  introduce 
me  to  Phoebe !  There  she  stands,  looking  at 
us ; — no !  now  that  she  sees  that  we  are  look- 
ingat  her,  she  turns  away  blushing.  But  that 
is  Phoebe !  I  should  know  the  fresh,  innocent 
smile  among  a  thousand." 

And,  as  a  lover  of  all  justice —  even  that 
shadowy  justice,  called  poetical,  which  is  the 
branoh  over  which  we  poor  authors  have  most 
control  — I  must  add,  that  whilst  Phoebe's 
smiles  grew  sweeter  and  sweeter,  as  her 
blushes  deepened,  Stephen  Elliott,  the  rich 
and  purse-proud  uncle,  who  had  crept  stealth- 
ily within  hearing  of  the  conversation,  and  felt 
himself  detected  and  defeated,  slunk  away, 


han^ng  down  his  head*  pale  with  impotent 
malice,  and  muttering  inefiectual  curses,  the 
most  contemned  and  miserable  wietck  of  that 
large  assembly. 


THE   GLEANER. 

"  They  have  all  been  toaeted,  mad  tanad  htae  mtui" 

"  So !  This  is  my  return  to  my  native  vil- 
lage !  This  my  reception  from  relatives  who 
owe  me  so  m uch !"  Thus  thought,  rather  than 
said,  a  poor-looking  man,  as  be  stood  leaaing 
over  the  ^td  of  a  newly-cleaied  wheat-field 
in  the  bright,  bustling,  busy,  harvest  tiaie. 
"  One,"  exclaimed  he,  as  his  musings  took  a 
tone  of  passion  which  broke  unoonsdoualy 
into  woros;  **One — yonder  portly  landlady, 
forsooth,  sitting  in  her  bar,  as  she  is  pleased 
to  call  it — ^her  bar,  quotha!  In  my  young 
days  it  was  the  little  boarded  parlour  opeaine 
from  the  tap-room.  A  bar  in  the  old  Rea 
Lion !  What  shall  we  hear  of  next  I  One, 
bedecked  and  bedizened,  with  her  gown  like 
a  rainbow,  her  fringed  apron,  and  her  cap  stuck 
out  with  flowers,  sitting  in  her  bar,  if  that  be 
its  style  and  title,  amongst  her  glasaea  and 
punch-bowls,  with  a  bell  upon  her  table  and  a 
net  of  lemons  dangling  above  her  head ;  ahe. 
Miss  Collins  as  she  calls  herself-— ahe  vised  to 
answer  to  the  name  o^  Jenny  Collina,  twenty 
years  agone — ^refusea  point^ilank  to  acknow- 
ledge me !  denied  to  my  face  that  she  had  ever 
seen  me !  called  me  a  cheat  and  an  impostor! 
wondered  at  my  impudence  in  attempt! ne  to 
pass  myself  for  her  dear  uncle,  Michael  N or- 
ris! threatened  me  with  the  stocks  and  the 
round-house,  the  justice  and  the  Jail !  fW> 
cious  minx !  She  whom  I  rescued  from  drud- 
gery and  starvation,  from  living  half  ahop-wo* 
man,  half-maid,  with  the  stinsy,  ternii^;aiit 
clear-starcher,  in  Bel  ford  Marsh T  whom  I  set 
u]>  in  that  very  Red  Lion  !-^perched  upon  bcr 
throne,  the  arm-chair,  in  the  bar !— purchased 
the  lease,  the  furniture,  the  good-will!  paid 
her  first  yearns  rent!  stock^  her  oellan! 
clapped  a  hundred  pound  bank-note  into  her 
hana !  And  now  that  I  come  home,  old  aad 
lame,  sick  and  ragged,  she  reviles  me  as  t 
vagabond  and  an  .impostor,  and  tella  me  to  be 
thankful  to  her  compassion  and  tender-hearted- 
ness that  she  does  not  send  for  the  eonsftskle 
to  carry  me  to  jail !  ^  Liar  that  she  ia !  base, 
ungrateful,  perjured  liar!  for  she  knew  me.  I 
say  that  she  knew  me ;  ay,  as  well  as  I  knew 
her.  She  would  be  glad  to  bene  more  altered 
in  the  years  that  have  changed  her  from  a  eUffl 
girl  of  twenty-five  to  a  bloated  woman  of  fire* 
and-forty,  than  I,  in  those  same  years,  wUb  all 
my  griefs ! 

"Then  her  brother^-faogh !  h  maddens  one 
to  think  of  their  baseness  !-^her  broUier,  wbon 
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I  educated  and  apprenticed,  finding  him  money 
afterwards  toput  himintopartnerahip  with  old 
Jones,  the  thriving  linen-draper.  He,  indeed, 
did  not  pretend  to  deny  that  I  might  be  his 
nncle !— jiut,  grant  that  I  were,  what  claim  had 
I  Qpon  his  charity  more  than  any  other  starv- 
ing wretch  1  What  was  I  to  him !  He  pi- 
ti^  me«  Heaven  knew !  bat  what  could  I 
expect  iirom  hlro  1  Oh,  the  smooth-speaking, 
BoU^poken  knave !  with  his  pity  and  his  cha- 
rity !  Hypocrite  in  look  and  word !  His  tone 
was  as  gentle  as  if  he  had  been  bidding  me 
welcome  to  bed  and  board  for  my  whole  life 
long.  What  a  fawninff  parasite  that  would 
have  been  now,  if  I  had  accosted  him  like  a 
rich  man!  Well!  there  is  some  virtue  in 
tbe!ie  rags,  since  they  teach  false  tongues  to 
speak  troth.  Then  came  my  cousin  Anthony, 
whose  daughter  I  portioned,  whose  runaway 
son  I  clothed  and  sent  to  sea.  And  this  An- 
thony is  now  a  great  meal  man— «  rich  miser 
wbo  could  buy  up  half  the  country.  What 
said  hel  Why,  he  was  poor  himself — the 
scoundrel !— nobody  knew  how  poor,  and  had 
been  forced  to  make  a  rule  to  give  nothingr  to 
beggars ;  ay,  he  called  me  a  beggar !  I  might 
go  to  the  Union,  he  said,  that  was  the  fittest 
place  for  me.  To  the  Union !  the  workhouse ! 
Oh,  the  precious  rascal!  The  son  of  my  fa- 
therms  brother,  brought  up  In  my  father's  house, 
—worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  would 
hare  sent  me  to  the  workhouse-^me,  his  only 
living  kinsman !  Oh,  this  world !  this  world ! 
this  world !  Then— for  I  was  resolved  to  try 
them  all — I  sought  out  my  old  school-fellow, 
Nicholas  Hume,  the  spendthrift,  whom  I 
balled  in  my  young  days,  when  little  richer 
than  himself  and  saved  from  prison  by  paying 
his  debts.  What  was  his  gratitude  1  Why, 
be,  f(tfrsooth,  had  never  heard  my  name.  Mi- 
chael Norris?  Who  was  Michael  Norrist — 
Oh,  they  knew  me  well  enough  twenty  vears 
arro,  when  I  returned  from  the  West  Indfies  a 
rich  man,  husband  of  a  wealthy  Creole,  master 
of  flourisbing  plantations,  to  visit  my  early 
haunts,  help  my  poor  relations — I  found  them 
all  in  distress  some  way  or  other — and  shake 
hands  with  my  old  friends.  Nobody  had  for- 
gotten roe  then.  But  now  that  I  come  back  a 
ragored  cripple,  houseless  and  friendless—" 
And  the  old  man  paused  and  lifted  his  wretch- 
ed hat  from  his  thin  grey  hairs,  and  passed  his 
tattered  handkerchief  over  his  furrowed  brow, 
with  an  air  which  proved  that  he  was  as  much 
oppressed  by  mental  suffering,  by  indignation, 
and  disappointment,  as  by  the  sultry  heat  of 
an  August  noon. 

"There  are  none  lef^  now,"  thought  old 
Michael  to  himself,  as,  exhausted  by  his  ve- 
hemence, he  sank  into  a  milder  mood,  *^  none 
left  for  me  to  apply  to  now,  except  the  three 
orphan  children  of  my  poor  nephew,  William 
Leslie,  the  cousin  of  these  hard-hearted  Col- 
Unsps,  and  their  mother;  and  they,  I  fear,  are 
themselves  in  great  want  and  trouble.    He, 
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lately  dead,  after  a  series  of  undeserved  mis- 
fortunes and  a  long  and  wasting  illness ;  and 
she,  working  as  hard  as  ever  woman  did  work, 
to  keep  herself  and  her  family  out  of  the  work- 
house—that Union  to  whose  comforts  my  pre- 
cious cousin  Anthony  so  tenderly  consigns  me. 
Poor  things !  They  may  well  deny  any  know- 
ledge of  me !  for  they  never  saw  me ;  and  I 
have  had  a  good  sample  of  the  slight  impres- 
sion that  benefits  conferred  leave  behind  them  ! 
William  was  only  eighteen  when  I  left  Eng- 
land and  returned  to  Jamaica  after  my  last 
visit.  A  fine,  frank-hearted  lad  he  was  !  I 
remember  wishing  to  take  him  with  me.  But 
my  poor  sister  would  not  part  with  him.  She 
had  married  again  after  the  death  of  her  first 
husband,  William's  father,  and  a  wretched 
match  she  made;  for  this  second  husband 
proved  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard,  always 
half^mad  when  intoxicated,  who  broke  out  at 
last  into  desperate  frenzy,  and,  but  for  my  in- 
terposition, would  have  murdered  the  poor  boy. 
I  seem  to  see  the  struggle  now,"  thought  the 
old  man,  closing  his  eyes ;  **  he  flinging  him- 
self upon  William  with  a  table-knife,  and  I 
rushing  between  them  just  soon  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  blade  in  my  arm.  I  bear  the  mark 
of  the  wound  still.  The  madman  was  sent  to 
an  asylum,  and  there  soon  died.  And  my 
poor  sister,  well  off  for  her  station,  could  not 
part  with  this  only  son.  He  was  a  fine  lad, 
was  William,  spirited  and  generous ;  and  when 
she  also  died,  he  was  already  attached  to  the 
girl  whom  he  afterwards  married.  I  helped 
them  too,  for  I  loved  the  boy ;  I  helped  on  that 
match,  for  it  was  one  of  sincere  affection,  and 
they  were  in  the  way  to  earn  a  handsome  com- 
petence ;  there  must  have  been  some  impru- 
dence or  great  ill  luck,  to  have  reduced  them 
to  such  poverty."  So  ran  the  train  of  the  old 
cripple's  reverie.  **1  never  suspected  it;  he 
never  wrote  to  me,  and  I  engaged  in  my  own 
affairs,  and  with  children  then  of  my  own. 
Well,  I  will  see  them,  however;  they  are  in 
this  field  gleaning.  So  said  their  neighbour. 
Yes !  This  is  the  field !  There  they  are. 
I  '11  see  them,"  thought  Michael  Norris, 
**  though  it  is  probable  that  they  too  will  know 
nothing  of  me."  And,  opening  the  gate,  the 
old  man  limped  slowly  across  the  furrows,  and 
began  gathering  the  scattered  ears  of  com  in 
his  withered  hand. 

We  have  said  the  fields  although,  after  pass- 
ing the  gate  which  admitted  him  between  the 
two  high  hedges  that  bounded  it  on  the  north- 
em  side,  the  wide  expanse  from  which  the 
wheat  had  just  been  carried,  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance rather  of  a  large  open  ridge  of  arable 
land,  bordered  by  the  higrh  road,  and  termina- 
ted by  a  distant  village,  than  of  the  small 
wooded  enclosures  so  conunon  in  the  midland 
counties.  A  pretty  scene  it  was,  as  it  lay 
before  him,  bathed  in  the  sunshine,  and  a  lovely 
group  was  that  to  which  his  attention  was  im- 
mediately directed.    A  pale  young  woman, 
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whose  reffalar  and  beautifol  foatares  received 
additionaf  interest  from  her  close  widow's 
cap,  stood  before  him,  holding  a  fine  Infant  in 
her  arms ;  a  very  pretty  girl  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen was  flourishing  a  tun  of  wheat-ears  before 
the  babjT^s  eyes,  smilin?  herself  at  the  smile 
she  excited,  while  her  little  brother  clang  to 
the  mother's  petticoat  in  momentary  fear  of 
two  hi^h-fed  aogs,  attending  a  gentleman  and 
lady  riding  slowly  along  the  road. 

The  poor  cripple  drew  back  and  sat  down 
under  a  clump  of  maple  and  hawthorn,  gay 
with  the  purple  wild  veitch,  the  white  bind- 
weed, and  the  pretty  clematis,  known  by  the 
still  prettier  name  of  *^  the  traveller's  joy ;" 
whilst  the  riding  party  called  off  their  dogs, 
spoke  graciously  to  the  child  and  his  mother, 
and  passed  slowly  out  of  sight.  As  they  left 
her,  Mrs.  Leslie,  for  she  it  was,  approached 
the  old  man,  to  replace  her  infant  in  his  cradle, 
niched  under  the  fragrant  shade  of  some  over- 
hanging hazel-stems  just  beside  his  rude  seat. 
Struck  oy  the  evidence  of  poverty,  sickness, 
and  sorrow  afforded  by  his  tattered  apparel  and 
his  wrinkled  yet  venerable  countenance,  she 
took  up  a  pitcher  which  stood  by  the  cradle, 
and,  with  the  kindness  which  the  very  poor  so 
often  show  to  each  other,  and  a  remark  upon 
the  heat  of  the  day,  offered  him  a  small  cup- 
full  of  the  milk  Vhich  formed  the  contents  of 
the  jug.  He  took  it  with  a  trembling  hand, 
and  thanked  her  with  an  emotion  which  our 
readers  will  comprehend,  but  which  at  once 
surprised  and  interested  its  object. 

**  Your  name  is  Leslie  1"  asked  he,  as,  after 
returning  the  cap  with  thanks  and  blessings, 
he  made  room  for  her  beside  him  on  the  tbymy 
bank. 

"  Your  name  is  Leslie  t" 

**  Margaret  Leslie.    It  is  so." 

"  The  wife  of  William  Leslie !' 

**  His  widow.  Ah,  me !  his  widow !"  re- 
plied she  with  a  sigh.  "The  widowed  mo- 
ther of  those  children.  Michael,"  added  she, 
as  the  boy  came  near  them,  ^'take  some  milk 
yourself,  and  carry  a  cupful  to  your  sister,  and 
bring  what  wheat-ears  she  and  you  have  gath- 
ered to  my  little  heap." 

*^ Michael!"  echoed  the  old  man,  *^your 
husband's  name  was  William!  How  came 
vou  to  call  his  son  Michael  ?  But  the  name 
belongs  to  your  family  perhaps ; — ^your  father, 
or  some  favourite  brother  !" 

**  No,"  replied  the  widow,  "  it  was  for  a 
different  reason.  A  very  dear  kinsman  of  my 
husband's  bore  that  name,  and  in  token  of 
love  and  gratitude  to  him,  and  in  fulfilment  of 
an  old  promise,  so  our  only  son  was  chris- 
tened." 

"I  remember,"  —  muttered  the  cripple  to 
himself, — ^^  I  remember  William  said  that  his 
first  boy  should  bear  my  name,  and  I  think  he 
wrote  to  that  effect  after  the  child  was  bom ; 
but  the  letter  must  have  arrived  at  that  time  of 
misery."    Then  rousing  himself,  and  turning 


to  the  gentle  creature  whom  a  feeling  of  on- 
usual  interest  still  detained  at  his  8ide,^e 
added  aloud,  '*  1  do  remember  now,  that  Wil- 
liam Leslie  had  an  uncle  called  Michael  Nor- 
ris,but  what  peculiar  cause  of  gratitude— **V 

'*  What  cause!"  intemiptea  Mrs.  Leslie; 
Va  thousand  causes;  from  a  mere  infaat, 
when  I  have  heard  my  husband  say  that  be 
gave  him  the  first  shilling  he  ever  possessed,— 
mat  kind  uncle^  absent  or  present,  was  his 
good  genius.  He  insisted  upon  his  being  se&t 
to  Belford  school ;  paid  himself  for  masteis 
whom  his  gimrdiaDS  thought  sapeifluoos;  re$' 
cued  him  from  the  frantic  f^nsy  of  his  step- 
father; saved  his  life  at  the  most  immJoeiit 
peril  of  his  own  from  the  Airioos  aAsaults  of 
tbat  wretched  madman;  placed  him  in  the 
paper-mill,  which,  but  for  the  rash  specula* 
tions  of  his  partner,  would  have  beeo  not 
merely  a  comfortable  income  for  himself,  but 
an  affluent  provision  for  his  family;  and,  last 
and  dearest  kindness,  when  William,  with  hit 
characteristic  generosity,  loved  a  poor  girl,  tlie 
portionless  orphan  of  a  naval  officer,  wben  iiv- 
terested  connexions  and  officious  friends  all 
opposed  the  union,  did  not  he,  from  across  Um 
wide  ocean,  send  himself  not  merely  his  ap* 
probation  of  the  destined  marriage,  bat  a  por- 
tion for  the  destitute  bride  Y  1  never  saw 
him,"  continued  Mrs.  Leelie  in  a  lower  tone 
than  that  which  had  been  dictated  by  her  at 
thusiastic  recollection  of  her  bene&ctor*s  good- 
ness ;  *^  but  night  and  morning  1  have  piaj«d 
for  him,  and  night  and  mormng  do  my  iota 
children  join  in  those  prayers;  and  mr  dear 
husband  amongst  his  latest  words 

**  Did  he  too  pray  for  the  uncle  who  seeoied 
to  have  forgotten  him  1"  asked  tlie  old  laaiw 
his  voice  half  stifled  with  emotion.  *^Laol. 
Margaret,"  added  he,  stripping  up  bis  t^»^^ 
and  showing  a  deep  scar  extendix)^  diagoiMUj 
across  his  left  arm ;  ^*  thb  soar  was  reedm 
from  the  knife  wiUi  Which  his  furious  aai 
frantic  stepfather  was  pursuing  WillLam  La^ 
lie.  I  am  Michael  Norris.  You  will  not  di^* 
dain  to  acknowledge  the  cripple  who  romea  to 
your  door  hungry  and  ragged.  Heie  toOt*V 
said  he,  taking  fifom  his  pocket  a  bundla  of 
papers,  *«  are  characters  that  you  well  know.** 

fearfully  yet  joyfully  the  warm-hearted  aaJ 
grateful  Margaret  returned  the  embraces  of  b«T 
venerable  kinsman,  presented  her  thrse  child* 
ren  to  him  one  by  one,  and  replied  to  faisqoea* 
tions  as  to  their  change  of  cireumstancea* 

It  needed  few  words  to  tell  tlie  sto^^  N^ 
thing  is  more  rapid  than  a  descent,  Tbe  lull- 
ing of  a  stone  down  hill  is  a  true  type  of  &liiag 
fortune.  Taking  advantaffe  of  a  lo^g  ills^ 
with  which  William  Leslie  was  affiictoiy  bs 
partner  engaged  in  despeiale  speeulaiiois. 
Fhey  failed.  Tbe  rash  speculator  absciind«i* 
and  William  remained,  a  bankrupt  witboot 
friend  or  resource*  H onest  (o  tbe  last,  his  vife 
resi^rned  her  small  settlemsot  to  satisfy  tS^ 
creditors.    His  debts  being  paid,  hs  had  tri^ 
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every  means  of  liviiig,  and  whiUt  be  retained 
his  health  had  supported  his  family  by  the  most 

EerseTering  industry;  but  a  fever,  occasioned 
y  over-exertion,  had  come  on ;  his  constitu- 
tion, impaixed  by  anxiety  and  labour,  had  been 
unable  to  resist  the  attack,  and  since  that  pe- 
riod the  wife  who  had  been  the  faithful  partner 
of  his  cares  and  his  toils  had  at  least  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  maintain  her  children  without 
the  assistance  of  charity,  whether  public  or 
private. 

^^  Why  not  have  written  to  me  when  this 
bankruptcy  took  place  V*  inquired  the  uncle. 

^'  Alas,  dear  sir !  we  had  before  heard  of  that 
terrible  hurricane  in  which— ^* 

**  In  which,'*  said  the  old  man,  filliug  up 
with  stem  composure  the  sudden  panse  that 
from  a  mixture  of  delicacy  and  sympathy  had 
arrested  Margaret  Leslie's  words,  *'  in  which 
the  plantation  where  I  resided  was  laid  waste, 
in^  house  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  my 
vife  witli  four  hopeful  children,  buried  in  the 
ruins !  in  striving  to  rescue  them,  this  thigh — " 
striking  the  withered  limb  with  a  hazel-twig— 
**  tliis  3k\g\i  was  broken.  I  owe  my  preserva- 
tion to  the  gratitude  of  an  emancipated  negro ; 
but  for  months,  for  years,  all  lire,  all  nature 
waa  a  blank  before  me!  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  how  I  could  have  survived  such  a 
blow !— for  what  purpose  I  was  spared  !  The 
doubt  was  sinful,  and  finds  its  rebuke,  its 
thrice-merciful  rebuke,  in  this  blissful  hour. 
You  heard  then  of  my  losses,  dear  Margaret  1 
Poor  William  heard  of  them  1" 

^  We  were  sure  that  something  must  have 
gone  amiss,  from  receiving  no  reply  to  the  let- 
ter which  announced  tlie  birth  of  our  boy,  and 
claimed  your  promise  of  standing  godfather  at 
his  christening.  William  did  not  like  to  write 
again  upon  such  an  occasion ;  it  would  have 
seemed  like  encroaching  upon  your  too  gene- 
rous spirit.  But  when  the  news  of  that  awful 
hurricane  arrived,  and  Nicholas  Hume  and  the 
Collinses  made  inquiries  in  London  and  ascer- 
tained that  your  plantation  had  indeed  been 
amongst  tho«e  laid  waste, — then  your  silence 
w-ad  too  well  explained !  I  heard  this  sad 
news  first;  for  it  arrived  during  the  dreadful 
illness  which  preceded  my  husband's  bank- 
ruptcy. And  when  he  regained  so  much 
breathing  time  afVer  his  own  misfortunes  as  to 
auk  news  of  you,  no  tidings  could  be  obtained ; 
all  trace  of  you  seemed  lost.  Oh  that  he  had 
lived  to  see  this  day!  His  will  be  done! 
But  oh  that  my  poor  husband  had  but  lived  to 
see  once  more  the  kinsman  he  loved  so  well !" 

The  old  man  pressed  her  hand  in  speechless 
emotion,  and  Margaret,  smiling  through  her 
tears,  went  on : 

*^  You  must  live  with  us,  dear  uncle,  and 
we  shall  wait  upon  you  and  work  for  you,  and 
he  happy  togetner — as  happy  as  we  can  be 
without  htm — afler  all.  My  Annie  is  a  good 
girl— oh  such  a  good  girl !  and  pretty,  is  she 
.  not,  dear  oncle?  and  poor  Michael,  your  name- 


sake, is  a  boy  of  a  thousand.  We  have  had 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  Fanner  Rogers,  the 
overseer,  whose  books  my  husband  kept  (lit- 
tle Michael  keeps  them  now,  as  well  the  far- 
mer says  as  his  father  did,)  supplies  us  with 
milk  twice  a-day.  Mrs.  Lascelles,  the  rector^s 
wife,  employs  Anne  and  me  constantly  in  nee- 
dlework for  her  large  family ;  and  if  we  can 
but  keep  our  pretty  cottage — if  we  can  but 
keep  that  cottage  at  whose  porch  poor  Wil- 
liam planted  the  honeysuckle  and  the  China 
rose,  and  the  vine  which  now  half  covers  the 
thatch — that  cottage  where  we  worked  and 
wept  together,  and  where  he  died  the  death  of 
the  righteous — if  we  can  but  live  together 
there,  within  sight  of  the  turf  that  covers  his 
dear  remains,  I  should  ask  for  nothing  better 
on  this  side  of  the  grave." 

The  widow's  tears  flowed  afresh,  and  once 
again  the  old  man  pressed  her  hand. 

**  Is  there  any  doubt  of  your  retaining  this 
beloved  habitation,  dear  Margaret  1  And  does 
my  coming  cause  that  doubtl" 

**  Oh  no !  no !  dear  uncle,  not  in  the  slight- 
est degree.  The  cause  of  doubt  is,  that  we 
have  no  lease,  and  tliat  Miss  Collins,  as  she 
calls  herself,  poor  William's  cousin,  wants  it 
for  some  purpose  or  other;  people  say  with 
some  view  of  marrying.  But  this  is  idle 
talk,  —  village  gossip.  What  is  certain  is, 
that  she  wishes  to  take  it,  and  is  willing  to 
give  two  pounds  a-year  more  rent  than  I  now 
she  or  can  afibrd  to  give.  If  our  landlord, 
Mr.  Godfrey,  had  stayed,  he  and  Lady  Eliza- 
beth had  promised  that  I  should  remain ;  but 
the  Hall,  and  the  village,  and  the  whole  estate 
are  sold,  and  the  new  lord  of  the  manor  is 
coming  this  evening.  Hark !  you  may  hear 
the  bells  ringing  even  now.  Mr.  Godfrey  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  intend  staying  a  few  days  at 
the  rectory ;  you  saw  them  ride  by  with  their 
dogs ;  they  have  promised  to  speak  in  my  fa- 
vour to  tlie  new  landlord ;  they  mentioned  it 
even  now,  and  the  good  rector  and  his  excel- 
lent lady  will  second  my  petition;  still " 

**  Be  of  good  cheer,  Margaret !  Even  if  you 
should  leave  your  pretty  cottage,  I  would  wa- 
ger something—"  The  old  man  checked 
himself,  and  resumed  in  an  indifferent  tone, 
**  Who  is  this  new  lord  of  the  manor  1  What 
is  his  name  1" 

"The  property  was  purchased  by  a  Mr. 
Price ;  but  he  is  understood  to  be  an  agent, 
and  I  have  not  heard  the  name  of  the  real  pro- 
prietoi,  who  is  said  to  be  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, and  80  rich  that  he  will  hardly  be  tempted 
to  turn  an  old  tenant  from  her  cottage  for  so 
trifling  an  addition  of  rent.   Nevertheless—" 

"Once  again,  Margaret,  be  of  good  heart!" 
reiterated  her  uncle. 

"  The  tenants  are  to  meet  him  in  the  ave- 
nue ;  the  farmers  and  their  sons  on  horseback : 
the  cottagers,  women,  and  children,  on  foot. 
Ought  I  to  join  them?  I  have  no  shame  in 
honest  labour,  but  I  do  shrink  from  meeting  the 
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scorn  of  those  purse-proud  kindred  wh 
and  poor  Margaret's  tears  fell  fast.  '*  Ought 
I  to  be  there,  dear  uncle  I  I  will  go  or  stay 
as  you  direct  t*' 

**6o,  Margaret!  Go,  and  fear  nothing. 
Gather  up  your  treasures ;  the  jug,  whose  ge- 
nerous draught  was  the  sweetest  I  ever  quafied; 
the  wheat-ears;  and  the  cradle  with  its  crow- 
ing babe, — blessings  on  its  dear  face!  Go 
boldly.  I  will  not  shame  you  by  these  un- 
seemly rags ;  but  will  rest  awhile  under  the 
friendly  shade  of  the  hazel,  while  you  return 
home  and  prepare  for  the  procession.  Be  sure 
that  you  fail  not.  We  shall  meet  again  soon, 
dear  ones.    For  the  present,  farewell." 

And  something  there  was  about  the  old  man, 
ragged,  sick,  and  lame  as  he  was,  that  Marga- 
ret found  it  impossible  to  disobey.  So,  heart- 
ened up,  she  knew  not  why,  (for  many  haye 
felt,  without  being  able  to  give  the  feeling  its 
true  name,  the  mingled  power  of  sympathy  and 
appreciation  to  comfort  and  to  cheer,^  she  called 
about  her  her  blooming  children  ana  departed ; 
Annie  and  herself  bearing  the  cradle  between 
them,  and  the  boy  laden  with  the  gleanings  of 
the  day. 

The  setting  sun  gleamed  brightly  between 
the  noble  elms  that  formed  the  l>eautiful  ave- 
nue to  Corston  Hall,  gilding  the  rugged 
branches  and  turning  into  pendent  emeralds 
the  leaves  of  the  branches  which,  across  the 
wide  carriage-road,  met  and  interleaved  in  a 
lengthened  archway  that  might  well  have  sug- 
^ted  the  rich  intricacies  or  a  cathedral  aisle 
m  the  proudest  days  of  Gothic  architecture. 
The  village  bells  pealed  amain,  horses  pranced, 
flags  waved,  the  children  of  the  parish  schools 
strewed  the  gaudy  flowers  of  early  autumn ; 
and  as  the  carriage  of  the  new  lord  of  the  ma- 
nor rolled  between  the  ivied  lodges  to  the  grey 
old  Hall,  a  quaint  irregular  structure  of  Eliza- 
beth's or  James's  days,  with  a  tame  peacock 
sunning  himself  on  the  stone  balustrade,  a 
large  old  English  spaniel  barking  on  the  steps, 
ana  the  tenants  in  tiieir  holiday  apparel  grouped 
around  the  porch,  an  artist,  whether  painter  or 
poet,  might  have  envied  the  accident  which 
produced  an  arrangement  so  felicitously  pictu- 
resque. 

Something  of  this  feeling,  however  unper- 
ceived  or  unguessed  by  herself,  mingled  with 
the  natural  emotions  of  curiosity  and  interest 
in  our  friend  Margaret's  bosom,  as,  standing 
humbly  apart  between  her  two  elder  children, 
with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  under  a  large  syca- 
more, she  gazed  around  upon  the  scene,  and 
perceived,  gaily  adorned  in  the  extreme  of  the 
country  fashion,  the  rival  candidate  for  her  be- 
loved cottage — the  buxom  landlady  of  the  Red 
Lion,  surrounded  by  the  unfriendly  kindred  of 
her  late  husband.  Neither  Margaret  nor  her 
William  had  ever  applied  for  assistance  to 
these  people,  and  yet  she  knew  instinctively 
that  some  from  pride  and  some  from  shame  felt 
the  silent  reproach  of  her  unassisted  poverty 


and  her  blameless  life^thatall  wished  her  ab- 
sence, and  would  contribute  as  far  as  in  them 
lay  to  turn  her  from  her  home;  and  in  spite  of 
the  encouraging  influence  of  her  lately  known 
kinsman's  cheering  forebodings,  her  heart  sank 
within  her  as  the  door  of  me  carriage  was 
thrown  open.  An  elderly  gentleman,  very 
neatly  dressed,  but  pallid,  emaciated,  and  lame, 
was  assisted  by  his  servants  up  the  two  low 
steps  that  led  to  the  porch.  Having  ascended 
them  with  some  difficulty,  he  turned  round, 
took  oflf  his  hat,  bowed  with  a  gracious  smile 
to  the  assembly,  and  then  paused,  as  if  in 
search  of  some  one  whom  he  expected  to  see« 

The  eflect  of  this  apparition  was  a  start  of 
surprise  and  horror  from  the  portly  landlady, 
seldom  equalled  on  the  stage  or  otT;  her  bro- 
ther the  haberdasher,  who  had  just  flourished 
his  hat  preparatory  to  leading  the  general 
cheer,  let  it  fall  in  dismay,  looking  the  curses 
which  his  habitual  hypocrisy  scarce  repressed ; 
cousin  Anthony,  the  rich  miserable  miser, 
smothered  a  groan;  and  Nicholas  Huine,  in 
spite  of  his  consummate  impudence,  fairiy 
stole  away. 

What  m  the  meanwhile  did  oar  friends  in 
their  humble  nook  under  the  sycamore  T  Lit- 
tle Michael  danced  for  joy;  Annie  clapped  her 
hands ;  and  poor  Margaret  for  the  twentieth 
time  during  the  last  six  hours,  burst  into  tears — 
tears,  this  time,  however,  of  unmingled  joy. 

**  Mrs.  Leslie !  Margaret !  my  dear  niece !" 
cried  Michael,  or  as  we  may  now  call  bim, 
Mr.  Norris,  advancing  to  meet  her ;  **  to  you 
alone  of  all  my  relations  now  living  do  1  owe 
any  account  of  my  motives  for  coming  amongst 
you  as  I  have  done  to-day.  With  Uie  rest  of 
my  kindred  I  have  done  for  ever.  But  1  alM 
owe  some  explanation  to  my  tenants  and  future 
neighbours.  You  all  know  that  I  }efk  Kng> 
land  about  fifty  years  ago,  a  poor  and  friend- 
less lad.  I  returned  nearly  thirty  years  afUr- 
wards,  with  riches  honestly  obtained,  the  happy 
husband  of  a  wealthy  and  excellent  woman, 
and  the  father  of  four  hopeful  children.  I 
came  to  Corston ;  found  my  relations,  some 
indigent,  some  comfortably  situated ;  did  what 
good  I  could  amongst  them,  and  went  back  to 
Jamaica,  with  the  view  at  some  fUture  day  of 
placing  my  sons  at  the  head  of  my  plantations 
in  that  island,  and  coming  home  to  die  in  my 
native  village.  A  hurricane  passed  over  tfaie 
estate  where  I  lived,  destroying  my  dw^lia^, 
my  wife,  my  children,  and  almost  mjfetf. 
For  many  years  I  was  dead  to  the  world ;  but 
care  had  been  taken  of  the  large  property  that 
remained  to  roe,  and  when,  by  God^s  mereTt 
I  was  restored  to  health,  mental  and  bodflj,  I 
found  myself  rich  indeed,  so  far  as  money  ws , 
concerned — ^richer  than  ever ;  but  in  theb&soe<  j 
charities  of  life  most  poor— a  childless,  des*^' 
late,  bereaved  old  man.  I  knew  that  a  rpport  i 
had  gone  abroad  that  I  was  rained  by  the  hor-  ^ 
ricane,  and  resolved  to  prove  the  mations  I 
had  lefl  in  England,  by  coming  amongst  (hemj 
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in  seeming  poTertj.  I  hxre  done  8o,  and  the 
experiment  baa  answered  well.  And  now, 
my  deaxest  niece,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the 
cottage  ia  yooia ;  bat  for  the  second  Ume  to-day 
I  thcow  myself  upon  year  charity.  Yon  will 
not  abandon  me  becanse  I  happen  to  be  rich  1 
You  will  never  have  the  heart  to  do  so.  Yon 
will  remember  yonr  promise  that  we  shoald 
live  togeUier;  and  come  with  those  dear  child- 
ren to  brighten  and  gladden  the  old  Hall." 
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**  II«aren  fint  taught  letten  for  aome  wretch*!  aid.** 

Pori. 

Tap  !  went  a  modest,  timid,  shv-sonnding 
knock  against  the  old-fashioned  oaxen  door  of 
William  Marabairs  domicil,  in  the  brief  twi- 
light of  a  September  evening — ^the  hour  of  all 
others  in  which  a  pretty  yoang  woman  might, 
with  the  least  risk  of  observation,  pay  a  visit 
to  a  handsome  bachelor — the  best  honr  to 
shield  her  from  the  attacks  of  village  gossip- 
ing, or  to  cover  her  own  confusion,  should  her 
errand  be  such  as  to  challenge  something  like 
a  jest  on  the  part  of  her  host. 

Tap !  tap !  again  went  the  slender  forefinger; 
but  although  the  reiterated  summons  was  a 
thought  louder  than  the  first  nearly  inaudible 
demand  for  admittance,  it  was  equally  unsuc- 
cess^l  in  arousing  the  attention  of  the  master 
of  the  dwelling. 

For  this  abstraction  there  was  a  reason 
which  the  young  and  tender-hearted  will  ad- 
mit to  be  valid ;  the  poor  youth  was  in  love, 
and  to  enhance  tiiat  calamity  he  had  quarrelled 
with  the  mistress  of  his  afiections. 

William  Marshall,  at  the  time  of  which  I 
write,  schoolmaster  of  Aberleigh,  the  only  son 
of  one  of  the  poorest  widows  in  the  parish,  was 
a  person  of  great  merit.  Some  quickness  and 
much  industry  had  given  him  a  decree  of  in- 
formation and  refinement  unusual  in  his  sta- 
tion, and  his  excellent  conduct  and  character 
had  secured  the  friends  whom  his  talents  had 
attracted.  In  short,  he  was  one  of  those  in- 
stancea-— more  frecj^uent  than  the  grumblers  of 
the  world  are  willing  to  admit— which  prove 
that  even  in  this  life  desert  is  pretty  certain  to 
meet  its  reward. 

The  ancient  pedagogue  of  the  village,  a  man 
of  some  learning,  who  availed  himself  of  the 
large  and  airy  school-house  to  add  boarders, 
who  aspired  to  the  accomplishments  of  mathe- 
matics and  the  classics,  to  the  sturdy  country 
laiis,  whom,  by  the  will  of  the  founder,  he  was 
bound  to  instruct  in  reading  and  writing,  de- 
clared that  this  his  darling  scholar  caught  up, 
untaoffht  and  uuflo?fired,  all  that  he  painfullv 


the  fortunate  pupils  whose  fathers  were  rich 
enough  to  pay  for  teaching  and  whipping ;  and 
hefoUowed  up  this  declaration  not  only  by  in- 
stalling him,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  into 
the  post  of  his  assistant,  out  by  recommend- 
ing him  so  warmly  to  the  trustees  as  his  suc- 
cessor, that  at  his  death,  which  occurred  about 
six  years  after,  William  Marshall,  in  spite  of 
his  youth,  was  unanimously  elected  to  nil  the 
place  of  his  old  master,  and  took  possession  of 
the  pretty  house  upon  School  Green,  with  its 
two  noble  elms  in  front,  as  well  as  the  large 
garden,  orchard,  and  meadow,  which  the  brook, 
after  crossing  the  green,  and  being  in  turn 
crossed  by  the  road  and  the  old  ivi^  bridge, 
went  cranking  round  so  merrily,  clear,  bright, 
and  rapid  as  ever  rolled  rivulet. 

Now  this,  besides  its  pleasantness  as  a  resi- 
dence, formed  a  position  which,  considering 
the  difference  of  the  age  and  times,  might  be 
reckoned,  for  our  modest  scholar,  full  as  good 
as  the  magnificent  profier  of  the  green  gown, 
cows,  grass,  and  four  marks  a-year,  made  by 
the  go^  Abbot  Boniface  to  HaJbert  Glendin- 
ning,*  and  by  the  said  Halbert  Glendinning, 
to  the  unspeakable  astonishment  and  scandal 
of  the  assistants,  unceremoniously  rejected; 
since,  in  addition  to  the  stipend  paid  regularly 
as  quarter-day  came  round,  and  the  prospect 
of  as  many  boarders  as  the  house  would  hold, 
was  the  probable  contingency  of  the  tax-gath- 
ering and  rate-collecting,  the  timber-valuing 
and  land-measuring,  which  usually  falls  to 
the  share  of  the  schoolmaster,  together  with 
the  reversion  of  the  office  of  parish-clerk,  pro- 
vided always,  that  for  a  **  master  of  scholars,'*! 
who  taught  Latin  and  Greek  and  took  boarders, 
such  offices  were  not  held  infra  di^, 

William  Marshall's  humble  wishes  were 
^tified.  He  was  a  happy  man ;  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  comfort  of  having  a  respectable 
home  for  the  infirm  mother  to  whom  he  had 
always  been  a  most  exemplarv  son,  he  had  the^ 
gratification  (so  at  least  said  the  gossips  of 
Aberleigh)  of  preparing  a  suitable  aboae  for 
one  of  the  best  and  prettiest  of  our  village 
maidens. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe 
proximity  has  been  known  for  the  friend  of 
love ;  and  such  was  probably  the  case  in  the 
present  instance,  since  Lucy  Wilmot,  the  ob- 
ject of  William  Marshairs  passion,  was  his 
next  neighbour,  the  brook  of  which  we  have 
made  honourable  mention  being  the  sole  bar- 
rier by  which  her  father's  meadows  were  divi- 
ded from  the  garden  and  orchard  of  the  school. 

A  more  beautiful  boundary  was  never  seen 
than  that  clear  babbling  stream,  which  went 
wandering  in  and  out,  at "  its  own  sweet  will," 
with  such  infinite  variety  of  margin;  now 
fringed  with  alders,  now  tufted  with  hawthorn 


♦  Vide  "The  Monaiteiy." 

f  **  A  arhnlnr.  air  !   I  whb  n  miiatfip  nf  ■cholMV."  *- 
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and  hazel,  now  riein^  into  a  steep  bank  crowned 
by  a  giant  oak  flinging  its  broad  arms  across 
the  waters,  the  reflection  of  its  rich  indented 
foliage  broken  by  the  frequent  dropping  of  a 
smooth  acorn  from  its  dimpled  cup ;  now  slop- 
ing gently  down  into  a  verdant  bay  enamelled 
with  flowers  of  all  hues,  the  intensely  blue 
forget-me-not  half  hidden  ynder  the  light  yel- 
low clusters  of  the  cross-leaved  bedstraw, 
while  the  purple  spikes  of  the  willow-herb 
waved  amidst  the  golden  chiedices  of  the  loose- 
strife, and  large  patches  of  the  feathery  mea- 
dow-sweet, the  heliotrope  of  the  fields,  spread 
its  almond-like  fragrance  and  its  pale  and  fea- 
thery beauty  to  the  very  centre  of  the  stream, 
overhanging  the  snowy  blossoms  of  the  water- 
lily  as  they  rose  from  their  deep-green  leaves, 
and  mingling  with  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
many  sedges  that  border  oui  English  streams, 
whose  flowers  placed  so  reffularly  on  either 
side  of  their  tall  stalks,  resemble  balls  of  ebony 
thickly  set  with  ivory  spikes.  Certainly,  of 
all  possible  methods  of  dividing  or  umting 
persons  and  property,  this  bright  and  cheerful 
stream  seemed  the  most  propitious  to  social 
intercourse,  as  William  suod  Lucy  found  by 
experience. 

The  green  in  front  of  the  sohool-house  formed 
a  commodious  natural  play-ground  for  the  child- 
ren, sufficiently  near  tor  safety,  and  yet  wide 
enough  for  all  their  sports,  the  noble  game  of 
cricket  included;  so  that  those  sharp  little 
eyes  which  love  so  dearly  to  pry  into  the 
weaknesses  of  their  elders,  especially  when 
those  elders  assume  the  double  relation  of  ex- 
ample and  preceptor,  were,  during  the  intervals 
of  tuition,  happily  engaged  elsewhere;  and 
really  nobody,  except  perhaps  a  lover,  would 
believe  how  attentive  William  Marshall  be- 
came to  the  cow  which  was  tethered  in  the 
orchard,  how  punctual  in  culling  himself  all 
the  fruit  and  vegetables  needed  from  the  gar- 
den, how  assiduous,  above  all,  in  watering  his 
mother^s  little  flower-plot  sloping  down  to  the 
stream;  whilst  on  her  part  it  was  at  least 
equally  remarkable  how  often  Lucy  Wilmot 
found  cause  to  fill  her  pail  at  the  brook,  or  to 
feed  the  ducks,  {[eese,  chickens,  and  turkeys, 
which  she  had  dislodged  from  their  old  home, 
the  farm-yard,  to  establish  by  the  water-side. 
Never  were  poultry  so  zealously  looked  after. 
It  happened  to  be  a  dry  summer ;  and  it  stands 
upon  record  at  the  Brook  Farm  that  Lucy  vol- 
unteered to  fetch  all  the  water  wanted  for  do- 
mestic use  by  the  whole  family.  '^To  be 
sure,*'  as  her  sisters  would  laughingly  observe, 
**  they  had  sometimes  to  wait  for  i^  especially 
if  it  were  towards  dinner  time,  or  before  break- 
fast, or  after  school  broke  up."  And  then 
Lucy  would  blush,  and  declare  that  she  would 
never  go  near  the  place  again ;  and  then,  by 
way  of  keeping  her  word,  she  would  take  up 
her  little  basket  of  barley,  and  run  across  the 
meadow  to  feed  her  chickens* 

Halcyon  days  were  these.    What  a  charm- 
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ing  spot  for  a  rural  flirtation  was  tbal  nnrror- 
like  stream !  What  tender  words  floated  acroitf 
it  I  What  smiles  and  blushes  looked  biightjy 
down  into  the  bright  waters !  And  of  h«>v 
many  of  the  small  i^ifis,  the  gxacefui  homages' 
in  which  love  delights,  was  that  clear  brook 
the  witness !  From  the  earliest  violet  to  tlac 
latest  rose,,  firom  the  first. blushi&g^  cherry  to 
the  ICatherine  pear,  rich  and  ruddy  as  JUh^* 
own  round  healthful  cheek,  not  an  offexm^ 
escaped  the  assiduity  of  the  devoted  lover. 
Halcyon  days  were  these  to  our  friend  Wi^ 
Ham,  when  an  affliction  befel  him  io  the  tist 
scene  of  his  happiness— a  shadow  fell  werom 
the  sunshine  of  ms  love,  so  hideous  and  gioonj, 
as  to  darken  his  whole  future  ]ixoapects,  v' 
sadden  and  embitter  his  very  life.  Lwb  maot" 
other  swift  and  sudden  poisons,  nothing  ccnM 
be  more  innocent  in  appearance  than  cms  io-' 
plement  of  mischief,  which  wore  the  quiet  tti 
unofiending  form  of  an  unopened  letter.' 

Hovering  one  day  by  the  side  of  the  streok, 
waiting  with  a  basket  of  filberts,  **  brown  » 
the  squirrel  whose  teeth  crack  them,*'  as  f\^  < 
cher  has  it — ^filberts  firm,  juicy,  and  fFBgrancj 
the  first  of  the  season — ^waiting  until  the  dott. 
of  evening  should  bring  his  Lucy  to  teod  ^ 
poultry  under  the  great  oak — he  aavr  a  lenerj 
on  the  grass,  and  springing  from  bank  to  bank ' 
on  a  spot  a  little  higher  up,  where  the  brook  - 
was  sufficiently  narrow  to  admit  of  this  son  of 
lover's  leap,  he  stooped  for  the  paper,  saspeet- 
ing,  sooth  to  say,  that  it  might  be  some  btDe^ 
doux  of  his  owut  with  the  design  of  letuzmn; 
it  to  the  fiedr  owner*    His  it  was  not*    On  tbe 
contrary,  the  epistle  was  sealed  "with  a  prpur  I 
device  of  doves  drinking  from  the  same  shat 
low  bowl — an  imitaidoD  of  the  exquisite  dorrs 
of  the  Vatican — which  be  himself  had  givea  to 
Lucy,  his  first  pledge  of  love,  and  directed  a 
her  well-known  hai^  to 

Mr.  WtUiArra, 

iU  Ae  Bed  Bmt^ 

BruUd  S^nd, 


Well  did  WiUiam  Marshall  know  this  Mr. 
WillaU  I  Well  did  he  know  and  heaitilT  did 
he  despise  this  dandy  of  the  Red  Boo(»  Whi^- 
slim,  civil,  and  simpering,  all  rings  and  chatas, 
smirks  and  grimaces,  curls  and  esaeooas— 
skipped  about  in  his  second^iand  ooxcombiy, 
as  11  the  vending  of  earthly  boots  and  iS^tm 
were  too  gross  for  so  ethereal  a  peraooafle,  md 
glass-slipper  maker  to  Cinderella  wen  nis  fit* 
ting  designation!  William  always  had  di»> 
liked  him,  in  virtue  of  the  strong  antipai&y 
which  opposite  holds  to  opposite;  and  now  lo 
see  a  letter  to  him  directed  by  Lqct,— kU 
LuoTi— sealed  too  with  that  seal  I  **  Boi  ste 
would  explain  it!  of  oourse  aha  wonU!  tht 
must,  she  should  explain  what  noiive  sb^ 
could  have  for  writing  to  sueh  a  «feaUiie  as 
that,  after  confessing  her  love  lor  htm,  after  all 
had  been  arranged  between  her  lather  ani  \ia^ 
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self,  and  ererytiiiiig  vea  prepared  for  their 
marriage  before  the  enaaing  Ghristmas.  He 
had  a  right  to  demand  an  explanation,  and 
ought  not  to  be  content  with  anything  short  of 
the  most  ample  and  aatiafaotory  account  of  the 
▼hole  matter.'' 

Just  as  he  had  worked  himself  np  to  the 
tery  cltmaz  of  angry  anspieionf  his  fair  mis- 
tress, with  her  eyes  oast  down  upon  the  grass, 
erkleDtly  in  search  of  the  lost  letter,  advanced 
slowly  towards  the  spot.  She  started  when 
she  saw  him,  and  when  he  presented  the  epistle, 
with  a  greeting  in  the  trae  spirit  of  the  above 
soliloquy.  In  which  a  stem  and  peremptory 
demand  for  explanation  was  mingled  with  an 
ironical  and  contemptuous  congratulation  upon 
the  correspondent  whom  she  had  chosen,  her 
answer,  between  confusion  at  the  discovery, 
indignation  at  the  jealousy  so  openly  avowed, 
and  astonishment  at  the  high  tone  taken  by 
one  \irho  had  hitherto  shown  nothing  but  the 
gentlest  tenderness,  displayed  so  much  dis- 
pleasure, vexation,  and  embarrassment,  that 
the  dialogue  grew  rapidly  into  a  quarrel,  and 
ended  in  a  formal  separation  between  the  lovers. 
Each  party  returned  home  angry  and  grieved. 
William  most  angry,  if  we  may  judge  from 
his  sending  the  unlucky  filberts,  basket  and 
all,  floating  down  the  stream;  Lucy  most 
erieved,  if  the  crumpled  letter  and  defaced  ad- 
dress, so  nearly  washed  out  by  her  tears  that 
it  required  all  the  skiU  and  exnerience  of  the 
Belford  postmaster  to  decipher  tne  legend,  may 
be  accepted  as  evidence. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  token  of  her  fond 
relenting,  the  first  tidings  that  William  Mar- 
shall h^rd  of  Lucy  were  that  she  had  gone  on 
a  visit  to  her  god«mother  twenty  miles  off. 
William,  on  his  part,  staid  at  home  instructing 
his  pupils  as  weU  as  he  could.  In  spite  of 
lovers'  quarrels  the  work  of  the  world  goes  on. 
To  he  sure  the  poor  boys  wondered  why  their 
master,  usually  so  even-tempered,  was  so  di^ 
ficult  to  satisfy ;  and  his  fona  mother  could  not 
comprehend  why,  when  she  spoke  to  him,  her 
son,  always  so  mindful  of  his  only  remaining 
parent,  answered  at  cross  purposes.  But 
William,  although  a  lover,  was  a  strong- 
minded  man ;  and  before  a  week  had  elapsed 
he  had  discovered  his  own  infirmity,  and  had 
determined  to  correct  it.  Accordingly  he 
opened  his  desk,  took  out  the  map  of  an  estate 
which  he  had  just  finished  measuring  before 
the  unlucky  adventure  of  the  hero  of  the  Red 
Booi»  and  having  compared  his  own  mensura- 
tion of  the  different  fields  with  the  estimated 
extent,  and  completed  the  necessary  calcula- 
tions, bad  just  relapsed  into  a  reverie  when  the 
interruption  occurred  which  formed  the  com- 
mencement of  our  little  story. 
I  Tap!  tap!  tap!  sounded  once  again,  and 
1hi9  time  a  little  impatiently.    Tap !  tap !  tap ! 

^*  Ah,  my  p<x)d  cotsin  Kate  !*'  said  Williamt 
at  last  admittinfir  the  poor  damsel,  who  had 


which  detention  oiir  lover  had,  one  hardly 
knows  how,  a  glimmering  consciousness ;  *'  I 
hope  you  have  not  been  long  detained !  Why 
did  not  you  knock  louder  1  Do  you  want  my 
mother  I  No ;  or  you  would  not  have  come  to 
the  door  of  my  little  room.  You  want  me« 
Kate,  I  see.  So  tell  me  at  once  what  I  can  do 
for  you." 

And  smiling,  blushing,  hesitating,  Kate  con- 
fessed ^  that  she  did  want  her  cousin  William ; 
that  she  had  a  letter—"  (William  started  and 
winced  at  the  very  sound)  '*a  letter  to  write; 
and  she  was  such  a  poor  scholar,  and  the  friend 
who  used  to  write  ner  letters  was  away ;  so 
she  had  come  to  trouble  cousin  William." 

**No  trouble  at  all,  dear  Kate!"  replied 
William,  recovering  from  his  confusion,  and 
too  much  occupied  with  the  recollections 
awakened  by  the  very  name  of  a  letter  to  ob- 
serve the  embarrassment  of  his  pretty  visiter ; 
**  no  trouble  at  all.  Here  is  my  paper  ready. 
Now  begin.    Is  it  to  your  brother  in  London  ?" 

'*  Oh  no !"  replied  the  blushing  damsel ; 
''not  to  my  brother;  to        a  friend." 

"  Very  well !"  said  William.  "  The  days 
draw  in  so  fast  that  it  will  soon  be  dark.  Be- 
gin, dear  Kate !" 

And  after  a'  little  hesitation,  and  playine 
with  a  folded  letter  that  she  held  in  her  hand, 
Kate,  in  a  very  low,  hesitating  voice,  began  to 
dictate :  "  Dear  Francis — " 

"Dear  Frances,"  echoed  her  amanuensis, 
unsuspectingly^  in  a  still  lower  tone;  then 
pausing,  and  looking  up  as  expecting  her  to 
proceed. 

"  Stop !"  said  Kate ;  "  only  that  it  is  wreng 
to  give  you  the  trouble  to  begin  again— but 
that  sounds  so  formal !" 

"  I  think  it  does,"  replied  William,  dashing 
his  pen  rapidly  through  the  words ;  "  and  the 
abbreviation  is  so  pretty  too.  There,"  con- 
tinned  he ;  "  Dear  Fanny !  that  sounds  as  well 
again !" 

"  Fanny !"  exclaimed  Kate,  half  lauehing 
in  the  midst  of  her  blushes.  "  Fanny,  indeed  1 
Why  cousin  William !" 

And  cousin  William,  awaking  immediately 
to  the  perception  of  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
dashed  out  the  second  beginning  as  rapidly  as 
he  had  done  the  first,  and  laughing  with  a  very 
good  grace  at  his  own  stupidity,  wrote  this 
time  in  full  assurance  of  being  right,— 

"  Dear  Frank  1" 

"Fanny,  foreooth!"  repeated  Kate,  still 
laughing. 

"  Well,  but  Kate,  remember  that  I  had  never 
heard  of  this  friend  of  yours.  To  be  sure,  it 
was  very,  very  stupid.    But  now  shall  we 

fo  on  wi^  the  letter?  or  may  I  ask  who  this 
'rank ^" 

"  Fanny,"  interposed  Kate,  archly. 
"  Well !  who  tjhis  Francis  is !    Does  my 
good  aunt  know,  dear  Kate  %  or——" 
"  Oh  yes,  dear  William !  mother  knows,  and 
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has  been  kept  a  secret  till  now,  becanse  his 
friends  aie  so  much  better  to  do  in  the  world 
than  mine;  for  he  is  a  tiadesmajif  William, 
ffoing  into  partnership  with  his  late  master; 
Uiey  are  so  much  richer  and  grander  than  fa- 
ther, that  we  thought  they  might  not  like  their 
eldest  son  to  marry  a  noor  working-girl.  But 
he  said  they  would  only  look  to  good  charac- 
ter, and  so  they  say  in  this  letter,  and  they 
have  consented ;  and  he  told  them,  how  you, 
my  own  cousin,  had  got  on  by  your  good  con- 
duct, William,  and  how  proud  he  was  of  know- 
ing you—" 

'<  1  know  him,  then  !*'  interrupted  William, 
with  pleased  curiosity. 

"Yes,  to  be  sure!  DonH  you  remember 
our  all  drinking  tea  together  at  Farmer  Wil- 
]att*8  last  Sunday  was  three  weeks  1  Lucy 
knew  it  all  along.'* 

•'  Frank !  Frank  Willatts  !'*  inquired  Wil- 
liam eagerly.  ''Was  it  for  you,  then,  that 
Lucy  wrote  that  letter  1" 

"To  be  sure  she  did.  And  were  you  jeal- 
ous of  her,  William  1  And  was  that  why  she 
went  away  1  Oh,  W^illiam !  William !  to  be 
jealous  of  dear,  good  Lucy,  because  she  kept 
my  secret !    Oh!  cousin  William !" 

But  William  was  too  happy  to  be  very  peni- 
tent, and  Kate  was  too  pleased  and  too  busy 
to  dilate  upon  his  offences.  She  bad  her  letter 
to  dictate,  and,  with  a  little  help  from  her  will- 
ing amanuensis,  a  very  pretty  letter  it  was ; 
and  so  completely  in  charity  with  all  the  world, 
especially  with  the  Franks  of  the  world,  was 
this  amanuensis,  that,  before  he  had  finished 
Kate's  epistle,  he  had  written  himself  into  such 
feelings  of  good-will  towards  her  correspondent 
as  to  add  a  most  friendly  and  cousinly  post- 
script on  his  own  account. 

What  were  the  contents  of  the  far  more  ar- 
dent and  eloquent  letter  which  William  Mar- 
shall afterwards  wrote,  and  whether  he  did  or 
did  not  obtain  his  mistress's  pardon  for  his 
jealousy,  and  its  fruits,  we  leave  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  our  fair  readers.  We,  for  our  part, 
knowing  the  clemency  of  the  sex,  incline  to 
think  that  he  did. 


HOP    GATHERING. 

I  DO  not  know  whether  in  the  list  of  organs 
which  figure  upon  the  skull-maps  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Doctors  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  there  be 
any  which  being  translated  (for  of  a  verity  the 
langua^  of  phrenology  needs  translation) 
would  indicate  a  fondness  for  animals.  Most 
assuredly,  if  no  such  propensity  be  therein 
marked,  it  is  an  important  omission,  and  should 
be  supplied  forthwith ;  for  that  such  an  indica- 
tion Goes  exist  most  strongly  in  numberiess 
individuals  of  both  sexes,  and  is  often  devel- 


oped under  the  most  extraofdioaiy  disadran*! 
tages,  is  as  eeitain  and  far  more  frequent  ihio 
the  ])owere  of  music  and  painting,  in  hngosgr, ' 
and  in  calculation,  the  Moaarts,  mie  Cone^ioi, 
the  admirable  Crichtons,  ^ad  Americas  boys, 
those  wonders  of  learning,  of  scieBoe,  tad  d 
ut,  whoee  lives  crowd  our  biomphical  dt^j 
tionaries,  and  whose  heads  Tastiandeddovv' 
in  books  and  portraits)  form  the  triompb  of  tin 
phrenologist.    Separate  from  thu  foDdacas  f&t 
animals  generally,  and  more  distinctive  ini 
engrossing  perhaps  than  any  other  speciei  of 
that  very  engrossing  propensity,  is  the  pudoo' 
for  birds.    Boys  are  liable  to  it  as  a  clatt:' 
and  80  they  say  is  that  particular  onier  of  nfl*' 
gle  women  ungallantly  termed  old  maids.  It 
prevails  a  good  deal  in  certain  callings,  ehieSji 
among  sedentary  artisans,  such  as  tailor. 
shoemakera,  and  hair 'dressers  in  protinciz!; 
towns.    A  barber  in  Belford  Regis  is  amonsi«i 
the  most  eminent  fanoiere  of  the  profe«siaB.| 
and  wins  all  the  prises  at  canary-shovB  fv\ 
twenty  miles  round.    Also  the  taste  it  apt  to 
run  in  families,  descending  from  father  to  mj 
through  many  generations*     Ours,  for  »-; 
stance,  happens  to  be  so  disttnguished.   My 
grandfather  had  an  extensive  •▼tvvt  ud  vtf : 
a  celebrated  breeder  of  the  whole  tribe  of  aoiy-) 
birds ;  and  his  brother,  my  grand-uncle,  iscToi 
now  remembered  as  the  nrat  importer  of  l^ie, 
nightingale  into  Northumberland.     He  bad 
two  in  cages  which  he  kept  for  several  jeantj 
to  the  unspeakable  delight  of  the  oeif hboof* 
hood,  who  used  to  crowd  round  his  hocpitatH' 
door  to  listen  to  their  matchless  note— odp^ 
the  few  celebrated  things  in  the  world  abicb 
thorou^ly  deserves  its  reputstion.    My  ^ 
father  is  no  degenerate  descendant  of  hisbirJ- 
loving  progenitora.    It  was  but  the  otfa«r  ti^ 
that  he  was  telling  me  under  what  ciicomttaih 
ces  he  firat  went  to  the  play.     When  «  I>^ 
boy  at  a  preparatory  school  at  Hexhajn.  i' 
strolling  company  visited  tiie  town,  and  beiof 
about  to  get  up  *The  Padlock,*  reoonine»i(^ 
I  suppose,  by  the  fewness  of  the  cbarackft, 
and  in  great  distress  for  a  boUfincb,  a  prop«nj 
essentia  to  Leonora's  song,<— 

"  Sav,  little,  foolish,  flattering  thing. 
Whither,  ah !  whither  would  you  wing 
Your  airy  flight !" 

the  manager,  having  heard  that  be  pocBesw<l 
a  tame  ballfinch,  came  to  him  to  reifiiest  Uif 
loan,  which  he  granted  with  ebaiacicmiv 
good-humour,  and  received  in  retun  froei  ^^ 
grateful  manager  a  free  admittance  for  the  le^ 
son.  Fancy  the  pride  and  delight  of  the  boi 
in  seeing  his  favourite  figuring  upon  tlisftic^ 
and  hearing  the  applause  of  the  aodieace  9t  ^ 
perched  upon  the  prima  donna'a  finger!  *^^ 
must  have  been  considerably  above  servn^V 
^eara  ago ;  and  (for  in  this  resaeet  as  v^*  ** 
m  his  general  kindness,  *  the  boy  wm  ft*^' 
to  the  man,')  the  &ncy  has  remained  emsiM^, 
in  full  force  and  constant  exereiee*   Hie^'^i 
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scaroely  any  sort  of  bird  that  comes  within  the 
compsBS  of  moderate  means  which  he  has  not 
possessed  at  one  period  or  another.  Once 
during  the  twenty  years  that  we  lived  in  a 
large  countiy-house,  with  its  spacious  lawn, 
its  extensiTe  paddock,  and  noble  piece  of  wa- 
ter, he  assembled  a  great  quantity  of  domestic 
game,  if  such  a  phrase  be  admissible ;  pretty 
speckled  partridges^- too  pretty  to  be  eaten; 
pbeasants  of  all  varieties,  from  the  splendid 
English  bird  to  its  eastern  rivals,  the  golden 
and  the  silver;  and  a  large  assortment  of  wa- 
ter-fowl, from  the  queenly  swan  down  to  the 
trim  litUe  Dutch  teal.  King  Charles  himself 
never  bad  a  more  extensive  collection,  or  took 
greater  delight  in  tending  and  cherishing  his 
leathered  subJectB.  But  these  half-civUized 
savages  proved  attractive  to  two  orders  of  mis- 
creants^—poachers  pursued  them  by  day,  and 
tliieves  by  night;  and,  dead  or  alive,  shot  or 
stolen,  the  domesticated  partridges  and  tame 
wild  ducks  gradually  disappeared.  To  them 
succeeded  all  manner  of  curious  poultry — pea- 
cocks, pied  and  white;  together  with  that 
commoner  but  most  gorgeous  kind,  who  flaunts 
his  starry  train  over  the  grass,  and  whose 
,  graceful  vanity  so  becomes  his  stately  beauty, 
!  adorned  our  fsrm-yard,  accompanied  by  Mus- 
covy ducks,  Poland  fowls,  Friezland  hares, 
created  bantams,  and  so  forth.  Then  followed 
pigeons  of  all  denominations-^fantails,  pouters, 
!  caniers,  nuns,  and  dragons  crowded  our  dove- 
cote. But  somehow  or  other  our  ill-luck  con- 
tinued. The  poultry  had  a  trick  of  dying,  and 
the  pigeons  flew  away ;  so  that  my  father  re- 
solved to  confine  himself  to  the  aviaxv,  and 
took  to  breeding  canaries,  and  had  the  honour 
of  carrying  away  the  prixe  for  three  birds  of 
the  three  orthodox  kinds,  jonq^ue,  pied,  and 
mealy,  from  nearly  two  hundred  comoetitors. 
Long,  too  long  would  it  be  to  tell  or  all  the 
smafier  sonpters,  the  larks,  linnets,  thrushes, 
and  blackbirds,  the  bullfinches,  goldfinches, 
and  ^  all  the  finches  of  the  grove,'  as  well  as 
of  tbe  owls,  hawks,  crows,  and  ravens,  the 
birds  of  day  and  the  birds  of  night,  which  have 
at  diflferenl  times  occupied  his  attention.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  in  the  month  of  August  last 
oar  feathered  family  consisted  of  two  nightin- 
gales, one  of  which  bad  been  in  our  possession 
for  sixteen  months,  singing  all  day  (for  in  a 
cage  the  nightingale  only  sings  during  day- 
light) with  matchless  strengui  and  power, 
from  the  first  of  October  to  the  last  of  June;  a 
piping  bullfinch,  a  linnet,  two  starlings,  and 
the  magpie  whose  adventures  and  accomplish- 
ments lorm  the  subject  of  this  trae  history. 
Amongst  our  infinite  variety  of  feathered  bi- 
peds, tbe  class  which  in  default  of  a  better 
name  I  shall  take  leave  to  denominate  talking- 
birds,  had  been  upon  the  whole  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. Even  I,  who,  partly  on  account 
of  3ie  tragical  termination  of  many  of  our  petB, 
partly  because  I  so  dearly  love  freedom  and 
the  greenwood,  that  all  the  hemp-seed  and 
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groundsel  in  the  world  would  never,  lam  very 
sure,  reconcile  me  to  a  cage,  do  not  so  heartily 
sympathize  in  this  taste  of  my  dear  father's  as 
I  do  in  most  of  his  other  pursuits— -even  I, 
albeit  no  bird-fiincier,  could  not  help  being  oc- 
casionally diverted  by  tbe  saucy,  chattering 
jays,  starling,  and  jackdaws,  which  it  was 
the  especial  delight  of  that  saucy,  chattering, 
diverting  personage,  Master  Ben,  our  facto-  . 
tum,  (groom,  gardener,  page,  and  jester,)  ta^' 
bring  about  the  place.  Pre-eminent  over  an 
other  talking-birds,  and  unrivalled  since  the 
days  of  Vert-vert,  was  the  magpie  in  question. 
He,  for  a  wonder,  was  not  of  Ben's  importing. 
Whence  he  came  nobody  knew,  although  the 
old  molecatcher,  who  was  also  the  parish  sex- 
ton, and  whom  he  followed  for  a  whole  hour 
in  Uie  twilight  as  he  was  setting  his  traps  to 
catch  an  underground  enemy  that  infested  my 
pansy-beds,  alternatel v  shouting  to  him  by  his 
name  of  Peter  Tomkins  in  one  ear,  and  imi- 
tating the  tolling  of  a  bell  in  the  other,  insinu- 
ated to  me,  with  a  look  of  great  horror,  that 
'  the  fewer  questions  were  asked  upon  that  sub- 
ject the  better ;  the  creature  was  certainly  no 
better  than  he  should  be.  Nobody  could  tell 
for  whom  that  bell  would  toll  next'  And  ofi* 
shufiled  poor  Peter,  fancying  himself  a  doomed 
man.  For  certain,  Mag's  fist  appearance  had 
been  somewhat  in  character  with  the'good 
sexton's  suspicions.  He  had  hopped  down 
the  walk  and  stopped  opposite  the  glass-door 
of  our  garden-room,  where  we  were  sitting 
with  several  friends,  and  one  amongst  them 
happened  to  inquire  the  hour.  *  What 's 
o'clock  V  reiterated  Mag,  in  a  soft,  slow,  dis- 
tinct voice ;  *  Half-past  lour.'  And  upon  con- 
sulting watches,  and  that  very  true  time-teller, 
the  sun,  as  he  threw  his  beams  upon  the  old 
dial,  half-past  four  it  was;  and  everybody 
stared  at  the  bird  as  he  stood  upon  one  leg, 
with  his  head  a  little  on  one  side,  looking  very 
knowing  and  exceedingly  ragged  and  dirty,  as 
your  tame  majrpie  is  apt  to  do.  Everybody 
stared  at  the  bird,  and  laughed,  and  said  that 
it  was  a  strange  coincidence,  as  everybody 
does  say  upon  such  occasions. 

Mag's  further  proceedings  were  in  keeping 
with  this  oracular  entree.  A  saucy  biro  he 
was,  and  a  mischievous ;  singing,  whistling, 
sneezing,  coogrhing,  blowing  his  nose,  laugh- 
in?,  crying,  knocking  at  doors,  ringing  of 
bells,  thieving,  and  hiding  with  singular  dex- 
terity. He  caught  up  and  repeated  with  re- 
markable facility  all  that  was  said,  and  really 
seemed  as  if  he  understood  its  purport.  For 
instance,  I  one  day  said  to  him,  *  Mag,  if  yon 
bite  my  finger,  I  will  never  give  you  anymore 
fruit  or  sugar.'  And  although  I  regularly  did 
feed  him  every  day  with  sugar  and  fruit,  mine 
were  the  only  fingers  in  the  house  that  remained 
unbitten.  He  certainly,  too,  could  apply  names 
to  their  right  ow  ners.  One  of  his  great  delights 
was  to  summon  all  the  servants  about  hmi ; 
sometimes  in  his  own  soft,  distinct  tone ;  some- 
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times  by  imitating,  with  a  wonderful  clearness, 
my  voice  or  his  master's.  *  Ben !  John !  Mar- 
tha!  Lucy !  Marianne !'  And  when  he  had  got 
them  all  around  him,  *6o,*  he  woald  say, 
'Go  to ;'  and  when  everybody  was  ex- 
pecting something  as  naughty  as  Vert-vert 
would  have  said,  afVer  his  voyage  in  the  coche 
d^eau  had  contaminated  his  manners,  he  would 
suddenly  break  into  a  laugh,  and  finish  his  sen- 
tence with  'Go  to  Jerusalem!  Go  to  Jerusalem!* 
He  never  failed  to  call  over  this  beadroll  of 
names  at  least  once  a  day,  and  if  the  wrong  per- 
son answered,  Lucy  for  Marianne,  or  Martha  for 
Lucy,  he  would  stamp  his  little  foot,  and  scold, 
and  storm,  and  refuse  to  be  pacified  until  the 
offender  begged  pardon  and  asked  him  to  begin 
his  catalogue  again.  Sometimes  he  added  the 
dogs'  to  the  list,  and  the  greyhounds — a  sim- 
ple, credulous,  innocent  race  — readily  an- 
swered to  his  call.  Once,  and  but  once,  he 
took  in  Flush,  a  beautiful  little  brown  cocking 
spaniel,  a  greater  pet  even  than  himself,  and 
infinitely  more  sagacious.  '  Flush  !*  said 
Mag,  with  an  imitation  of  my  voiced  that  was 
even  startling ;  and  Flush,  who  was  looking 
forward  to  our  evening  walk,  threw  down  his 
bone  and  ran  to  answer  the  summons.  'Flush  !* 
repeated  Mag,  in  the  same  tone,  with  a  nod  and 
a  laugh !  In  my  life  T  never  saw  such  a  mix- 
ture of  shame  and  anger  as  my  beautiful  peOs 
large  bright  eyes  exhibited.  Mag  tried  the 
trick  again.  But  it  failed.  The  perfect  good 
faith  of  the  gentle  and  faithful  little  creature, 
who,  never  deceiving,  could  not  8uspe<;t  deceit, 
had  enabled  the  knavish  bird  to  cheat  him 
oneci  but  the  imposition  once  detected,  be- 
came, so  far  as  Flush  was  concerned,  altoge- 
ther powerless. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  no  resisting  a  cer- 
tain degrree  of  liking  for  the  poor  bird,  whose 
stock  of  drollery — for  every  day  he  came  out 
with  something  fresh — really  seemed  inex- 
haustible. He  had  a  cage,  to  which,  being 
generally  fed  there,  he  frequently  retired  of  his 
own  free-will.  One  day,  however,  he  was 
missing;  that  tongue  of  his  was  a  thing  to  be 
missed,  just  as  the  near  neighbours  of  a  mill 
or  a  church-steeple  would  soon  feel  the  absence 
of  the  claj)per  and  the  chimes.  He  had  lefl 
the  premises  more  than  once  before,  and  had 
led  Ben  and  John  a  dance  amongst  all  the 
trees  and  cottages  of  Aberleigh — ^appearing  and 
disappearing — ^now  on  the  ground  and  now  on 
the  house-top,  and  playing  at  bo-peep  among 
the  roofs  ana  chimneys  in  a  manner  more  pro- 
voking than  words  can  tell ;  so  that  Ben,  aflcr 
fairly  lodging  his  new  straw  baton  the  branches 
of  a  pear-tree  from  the  topmost  bough  of  which 
Mag,  swinfj^ing  much  at  his  ease,  had  thought 
fit  to  hail  him  with  his  usual  '  How  d*ye  do, 
Master  Ben  V  had  fairly  given  up  the  chase  in 
despair.  Once,  twice,  rtirice,  had  Mag  eloped ; 
but  then  the  tricksy  spirit  had  never  failed  to 
make  itself  audible ;  and  even  when,  upon  one 
occasion,  he  had  absented  himself  for  one  en- 


tire night,  he  had  taken  care  to  re^ppeir  n 
the  morning  at  Ben*e  bedroom  window  via 
his  usual  tap,  tap,  tap,  against  the  gtus.  and 
the  grave  businese-like  summonay-^  Pan  m 
o'clock,  Ben !  Time  to  get  up  !^ — ^wheivwtih 
he  was  wont,  as  regularly  as  the  clock  strwt, 
to  awaken  that  trusty  domestic  Only  ibf 
Tuesday  before,  Mag  had  been  abeeat  for  i' 
longer  period  than  common ;  but,  directed  br 
a  atngular  noise  of  fierce  and  angry  jabberinc* 
something  like  the  scolding  of  women  Ibs 
passion,  he  had  been  discovered  in  a  field  it 
the  bottom  of  the  garden,  engaged  in  a  fafido! 
disputation  with  two  wild  oinls  of  bis  <fn 
species,  earnestly  defending  a  bare  and  dtrtj 
bone,  his  own  property  doubtless,  fitnn  the  io* 
cursions  of  these  intruders.  Tliat  Ma^  hs4 
fought  with  other  weaoons  than  bis  tonp**. 
and  been  worsted-^that  ne  was  very  glad  whrs 
our  approach  frightened  away  his  opponents 
was  quite  plain;  but  they  being  ^oa,  be 
gladly  followed  us  home  in  the  opposite  diff^ 
tion,  and  had,  up  to  this  unfortunate  Fridar, 
(for  it  was  upon  this  day  of  ilMuck  that  vf 
missed  our  poor  bird,)  conducted  himself  witb 
a  degree  of  prudence  and  discretion  that  ahovt^ 
him  to  have  taken  warning  by  bis  coatm  tai 
discomfiture.  On  that  Friday,  howevrr,  b^ 
was  missing  from  noon  to  nigbt;  the  ueit 
morning  dawned — six  o*clock  struck— but  do 
magpie  tapped  at  the  window  to  call  Bra;  be 
was  neither  in  the  house  nor  the  garden,  «i 
the  trees  or  the  chimneys.  That  the  poor  bint 
was  lost  seemed  indisputable ;  and  so  fttoo^ 
was  the  general  impression  of  his  attacbmfot 
to  us,  and  of  his  sagacity,  that  we  were  pivtrr 
generally  convineeo  that  he  must  have  hm 
stolen.  Who  might  be  the  thief  was  not  so' 
easy  to  determine.  Aberlei^  is  situated  opoi 
a  well-frequented  road  leading  from  one  grnt 
town  to  another,  and  our  cottage  standi  io  ibf 
centre  of  the  village  street.  Moreover,  boW- 
ing  a  sort  of  middle  station  between  tbegntiT, 
to  whom  we  belong  by  birth,  and  habits,  sui 
old  associations,  and  the  country  peopK  al- 
most our  equals  in  fortune,  who  all  ieaorttt> 
my  dear  father  for  advice  and  assistance  is. 
their  little  difficulties,  there  is  scarcely  a  pw^j 
son  within  ten  miles  who  does  not  occasionallj* 
pay  a  visit  to  out  habitation.  Then  Ben*«  ^^l 
quaintance !  gardeners,  gamekeepers,  cricket-' 
ers,  grooms !  Ben  knows  the  whole  comir* 
And  although  it  would  be  rather  too  aAoatioC' 
to  suspect  one^s  friends  and  aequaintanoes  ^ 
thievery,  yet  they  amongst  whom  the  mafpw, 
was  deservedly  popular,  had  of  couwe  coo*! 
tributed  to  diffuse  his  reputation.  ' 

On  that  unlucky  Friday,  too,  we  bad  ted 
even  more  visiters  than  common.  Tin  cf 
three  sets  of  people  had  come  from  London !>J 
railway ;  five  or  sLx  neighbouring  ftnili*^! 
called ;  the  coursing-season  >ii*as  eominj  <•»' 
and  two  or  three  brace  of  greyhoonds  hadteen^ 
brought  bv  their  respective  owners  to  baro»-^ 
pared  with  our  dogs  5  a  flower^ho*  ▼w  *?"[ 
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proacbing,  and  hal^a-dozen  gardeners  had 
oceo  backward  and  forward  amongst  zinnias 
and  dahlias ;  a  cricket-match  was  pending,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  two  elevens  had  come 
to  arrange  the  day  and  the  hour;  one  constable 
had  anived  for  orders  to  send  off  an  encamp- 
ment of  gipsies,  who  had  established  them- 
selves in  Woodcock-lane,  and  another  had 
cocne  for  a  warrant  to  take  up  a  party  of  va- 
grants caught  in  the  fact  of  poaching  and  sus- 
pected of  sheep-stealing  at  Hinton-Down. 
Who  was  the  thief  was  still  a  mystery !  But 
when  day  after  day  had  passed  over,  and  no 
tidings  arrived  of  our  bird,  that  be  was  stolen 
became  the  firm  conviction  of  our  whole 
family.  Sorry,  however,  as  we  were  for  the 
merrry,  saucy  little  creature,  whose  spirit  of 
eAjoyment  and  activity  of  intellect  seemed  so 
disproportioned  to  his  diminutive  form  and  low 
rank  in  the  scale  of  living  beings,  still  the 
recollection  began  to  wear  away ;  and  when, 
at  the  expiration  of  a  week,  we  sallied  forth  to 
partake  of  a  dejefiner  in  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  Aberleigh  Great  House,  our  domestic  cala- 
mity was,  to  say  the  truth,  pretty  nearly  for- 
gotten. Never  was  a  more  delightful  little 
party  than  assembled  by  the  side  of  the  clear 
brimming  Loddon  on  a  glorious  afternoon, 
near  the  end  of  August.  The  day  was  so 
sultry  that  the  tables  were  laid  under  some 
magnificent  elms  upon  the  lawn,  forming,  with 
its  adjuncts  of  picturesque  architecture,  of  ex- 
auisite  scenery,  of  lovely  young  women  and 
tnrice  lovely  children,  a  picture  of  gay  and 
courtly  elegance  worthy  of  Watteau.  The 
dejeiiner,  however,  sumptuous  and  luxurious 
as  it  was,  formed  by  no  means  the  chief  at- 
traction of  the  day.  Under  the  long,  lofly 
terrace,  crowned  with  old  iirs  and  lime  trees, 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  Aberleigh  Park, 
the  Loddon,  spreading  for  nearly  a  mile  into 
an  almost  lake-like  expanse,  rivals  the  Thames 
in  conisequenee,  whilst  it  far  surpasses  it  in 
beauty ;  and  then,  narrowing  as  it  is  spanned 
by  tlie  low  arches  of  the  bridge,  slides  along 
amongst  quiet  water-meadows  wim  a  pastoral 
seclusion  and  tranquillity  which  would  have 
enchanted  Izaak  Walton.  A  row  up  this 
bright  river  was  the  express  intention  of  the 
party ;  and  accordingly,  the  grand  qoestion  of 
oars  or  sculls  being  decided,  water  bailed  out, 
rowlocks  and  thowls  examined,  we  set  forth 
in  three  as  pretty  skiffs  as  may  be  seen  be- 
tween Battersea  and  Putney  Bridge ;  ourselves 
as  marrr  and  happy  a  set  of  people  as  are  often 
assembled  in  this  work-a-day  world. 

Some  were  sailors— -one  especially,  most 
worthy  of  that  honoured  name,  which  is  the 
synonyme  of  all  that  is  frank,  and  kind,  and 
tnie*hearted  in  man ;  and  one  who,  by  some 
mistake  in  destinv,  is  not  really  a  sailor,  but 
who  posseases  all  the  attributes  and  almost 
the  skill-*-«ome  were  sailors,  some  were  sol- 
diers, some  gentlemen  at  large ;  but  the  charm 
of  Uie  party  was  felt  to  be  the  freight  of  one 


of  the  boats,  consisting  of  four  lovely  young 
women,  singing  like  nightingales,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  from  the  same  impuTse  of  a  full  and 
joyous  heart,  who  went  backward  and  forward 
upon  the  water,  spreading  abroad  melody,  as 
the  sun  diffuses  light,  or  the  roses  their  per- 
fume. That  craft  was  naturally  looked  to  as 
the  one  from  which  we  should  derive  most 
pleasure,  but  we  hardly,  on  embarking,  anti- 
cipated the  kind  of  amusement  which  it  was 
destined  to  afford.  It  so  happened,  that  one 
of  their  rowers  was  accidentally  detained, 
and  another  compelled  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  the  boat  containing  the  children,  so 
that  our  pretty  songstresses  fell  to  the  charge 
of  one  solitary  boatmap,  who,  taking  care  that 
no  real  harm  should  befall  them,  seemed  to 
find  some  diversion  in  plunging  them  and  him- 
self into  small  difficulties;  and,  the  rudder 
being  unshipped,  they,  so  to  say,  staggered 
about  upon  tlie  water  as  if  the  boat  were  tipsy ; 
now  running  aground  upon  an  island,  now 
taking  a  snag,  (to  borrow  a,  phrase  current 
upon  the  Mississippi ;)  now  caught  (by  veil 
and  bonnet)  in  the  bushes  upon  one  bank,  now 
entangled  in  the  sedges  upon  the  other,  until 
the  sirens  of  the  Lodcion,  half-frightened  and 
half-amused,  mixed  screams  and  squalls  with 
the  sweet  strains  of  the  Canadian  boat-song, 
and  shrieks  of  laughter  with  *  A  boat,  a  boat 
unto  the  ferry.' 

After  shooting  the  bridge,  matters  grew 
worse.  They  had  sailed  from  harbour  so  long 
before  our  boat,  that  we  had  hitherto  only 
looked  and  laughed  at  the  strange  tacks,  vol- 
untary and  involuntary,  which  their  skiff  had 
taken.  But  now,  gallantly  manned  and  ably 
steered,  we  shot  ahead  of  them,  drowning  *'  O 
Pescator  dell'  onde'  by  such  a  torrent  of  river 
wit  as  shall  not  be  exceeded  from  Gravesend 
to  Kew.  At  last,  when,  amid  laughing  and 
singing,  and  quiet  enjoyment,  the  mists  were 
rising  in  the  meadows,  and  the  moon  looking 
down  into  that  bright  mirror,  the  still  smooth 
stream,  we  took  our  fair  damsels  in  tow,  and 
prepared  to  return  homeward.  Looking  up  as 
we  were  about  to  shoot  the  centre  arch  of  the 
bridge,  I  saw  a  strange  vagabondizing  gipsy 
sort  of  light  cart,  that  looked  as  if  it  had  never 
paid  any  duty,  passing  above  it;  and  while 
our  mermaids  were  sin^ng,  with  a  delightful 
unity  of  their  young  voices, 


"  Oft  in  the  atillf  night. 
Ere  slumber's  charm  has- 


If 


*  bound  me,'  they  would  have  added,  but  that 
charm  was  broken  by  a  well-known  voice  from 
above,  which  pronounced  with  startling  dis- 
tinctness, '  Go,  go,  go  to  Jerusalem !'  Was 
it  my  magpie,  or  was  it  his  wraith  ?  Of  course, 
by  night,  a  good  mile  from  our  landing-place, 
and  then  a  mile  back  again  to  the  bridge,  all 
search  or  inquiry  was  hopeless.  I  told  the 
story  when  I  got  home,  and  found  the  whole 
village  divided  in  opinion.   Some  thought  w  ith 
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me  that  the  gipsies  had  hold  of  him ;  some 
with  my  father  that  he  had  been  stolen  by  the 
more  regular  thieves;  some  thought  that  it  was 
a  trick ;  some  that  it  was  a  mistake ;  and  some 
held  with  Peter  Tompkins  that  the  magpie  was 
no  magpie  after  all,  bat  an  incarnation  of  the 
Evil  One  in  black  and  white  plumage.  Again 
was  poor  Mag  forgotten,  as,  one  bright  Sep- 
tember morning,  we  set  forth  towards  Fam- 
ham,  a  pretty  old-fashioned  town,  overlooked 
by  the  bishop^s  palace,  with  its  stately  trees 
and  extensive  park,  and  famous  for  its  hop- 
gardens, and  for  Mr.  Garth*s  geraniums,  where 
m  one  small  ^preenhouse  he  rivals  in  splendour, 
although  not  in  extent,  Mr.  Foster's  exquisite 
collection,  and  equals  him  in  hospitali^  and 
kindness.  It  is  something  remarkable,  I 
think,  something  pleasant  as  well  as  remark- 
able, and  peculiar  to  our  age  and  country,  that 
two  English  gentlemen  should  surpass,  by  the 
mere  effect  of  taste  and  skill,  the  efforts  of  the 
working  gardeners,  whose  livelihood  depends 
upon  their  flowers,  with  the  strong  stimulus  of 
the  desire  of  gain  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
enormous  resources  of  wealth  as  lavished  in 
the  green-houses  of  our  great  noblemen  on  the 
other.  To  raise  a  magnificent  geraniam  is  to 
increase  and  multiply  beauty,  and  to  strengthen 
and  diffuse  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  in  this 
work-a-day  world.  Art  herself  does  little 
more.  The  road  from  Aberleigb  to  Famham 
passes  through  very  pretty  and  very  interesting 
scenery.  We  leave  Strathfieldsaye  and  Sil- 
chcster,  emblems  of  the  present  and  the  past, 
to  the  right ;  and  Sir  John  Cope's  magnincent 


old  mansion  of  Bnimahill,  and  the  parsonage 
at  Heckfield,  where  Mrs.  Troliope  passed  hex 
early  days,  to  the  left.  Then  we  pass  throofiii 
a  succession  of  wild  woodland  conntrj,  to  I& 
little  town  of  Odlbam;  plunging  a^ain  into 
forest-like  glades,  until  we  cross  a  high,  l>at- 
ren,  heathy  ridge  called^  the  Hog's  Back«  the 
view  from  the  top  of  which  forms  asoperb  aad 
extensive  panorama.  Descending  this  loog, 
steep,  and  lofty  hill,  we  find  ourselves  ottce 
more  amidst  cultivation ;  quaint  old-laahioz>eii  j 
villages,  sunk  deep  in  the  valley,  and  patches 
of  hop-gardens  intersecting  the  fields*  Th< 
hop-gatherers  were  busy  in  taking;  down  and 
stnpping  the  long  poles,  the  English  vintage ; 
and  the  vines  hung  like  garlands  in  rich 
wreaths  of  leaves  aira  flowers  intertwined  one 
with  another,  and  diffusing  around  the  bitter 
racy  aroma  of  the  fragrant  plant,  deaj"  to  the  i 
lovers  of  mighty  ale.  A  pretty  scene  it  was  • 
and  a  stirring.  We  stopped  the  camajre  at  I 
the  gate,  to  view  it  more  closely,  and  listen . 
to  the  gay  jests  and  merriment  of  the  many 
groups  collected  on  the  ground.  There  u 
something  conta^ous  in  real,  hearty  natrth/ 
and  Ben,  our  driver,  without  knowing  why, 
joined  in  the  laugh.  Apparentiy  his  peculiar 
laughter  was  recognised ;  for  in  a  moment  we 
heard  from  the  other  side  of  the  gate^  *  Ben ! 
how  d*ye  do,  Ben  1  Glad  to  see  you^  Master 
Ben !  Go  to  Jerusalem !'  in  Mag^s  nu>st  tri- 
umphant tones ;  and  this  time  we  did  not  hesr 
in  vain.  We  recovered  our  bird ;  and  here  he 
is  at  this  moment,  happiest,  sauciest  and  most 
sagacious  of  magpies. 
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FOSCARI,  A  TRAGEDY. 


PR£FAC£. 


Ths  subject  of  the  following  Play  it  taken  from  a 
domestic  tragedy  in  the  history  of  Venice,  and  was 
suggested  to  the  Authoress  by  an  interesting  nam- 
five  of  that  event  in  Dr.  Moore's  Travels.  It  is 
scarcely,  perhaps,  necessary  to  say  here  in  prose, 
what  the  Prologue  repeats  in  veree,  that  her  piece 
was  not  only  completed,  but  actually  presented  to 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  before  the  publication  of 
Lord  Byron's  well-known  drama :  a  fact  which  hap- 
pily exculpates  her  from  any  charge  of  a  vain  imita- 
tion of  the  great  Poet,  or  of  a  still  vainer  rivalry. 


PROLOGUE. 


For  riches  famed  of  yore,  and  once  as  free 

As  her  own  element,  the  bounding  sea. 

Fair  Venice  now,  fall'n  from  her  **  palmy  stale," 

Broods  o'er  her  palace-city  desolate ; 

Each  mart  deserted,  each  Palladian  hall 

Vacant  and  ruinous,  proclaims  her  fall. 

Yet  still  one  triumph  of  her  ancient  fame 

Gilds  her  decay,  and  lingers  round  her  name ; 

"T  is  that  beneath  the  proud  Venetian  dome 

The  Tragic  Muse  haih  fixed  her  favourite  home ; 

*T  is  that  her  very  name  makes  young  hearts  glow 

With  deep  remembrance  of  some  glorious  woe. 

There  Shyiock  whetted  his  relentless  knife ; 

There  poor  Othello  won  his  murdered  wife ; 

There  Pierre,  stout  traitor,  the  awed  State  defied ; 

There  Jaifier  loved,  and  Belvidera  died. 

And  there  the  immortal  Bard,  who  all  too  soon 

Fell  in  the  blaze  of  Fame's  effulgent  noon. 

Lamented  Byron !  twice  a  tale  hath  told 

Of  princely  angubh  in  the  days  of  old : 

How  'gainst  the  Senate  Faliero  fired 

With  vengeful  hate  by  their  stem  doom  ezpiied ; 

And  At*  severer  fate,  condemned  to  try 

His  guiltless  son,  the  good  Doge  Foscari. 

That  tale  of  woe,  but  with  an  humbler  flight 

And  weaker  wing,  our  Authoress  of  to-night 

Hath  brought  before  ye.    Deem  not  of  it  worse 

That 't  is  a  theme  made  sacred  by  his  verw. 

Ere  his  bold  Tragedy  burst  into  day, 

Her  trembling  hand  had  closed  this  woman's  ploy. 


A  diflerent  track  she  follows— Oh!  forgive 
Her  errors  ye,  who  bid  the  Drama  live! 
To  your  indulgence  she  commends  her  cause, 
And  hopes,  yet  dares  not  ask,  your  kind  applai 
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Foscari,  Doge  of  Venice. 
Francesco  Foscari,  hi$  Son. 
Count  Erizzo,  ^ 
Count  Zeno,     >  Venetian  Senoton, 

DONATO,  J 

Cosmo,  Donato*8  San. 

Cklso,  a  follower  of  Count  Erizzo. 

SenaiorSt  Jailore,  Officers,  and  OenHemoL 

Ladies. 
Camilla,  Donalo't  DaugJUer. 
Laura,  Am  I^iiece. 


Scene— Vknicb. 


FOSCARI. 


ACT  L 

SCENE  I. 

SL  Mark's  Place. 

Count  Erizzo  and  Celeo  meeting  Doiiato. 

Don,  GooD-morrow,  Count  Erizm,  you  are  early. 
Are  you  bound  to  the  Palace  ? 

JBrix.  Ay,  Donato, 

Th9  common  destination ;  but  I  go 
With  an  old  friend. 

Don.  What,  Celso,  thou  turned  courtier  f 

Cd.  I  am  a  suitor  to  his  Highness,  Sir, 
With  Count  Erizao's  aid. 

Don.  What  is  your  suit  ? 

£rts.  One  of  the  procuraton  died  last  night; 
And  honest  Celso  here  would  fain  succeed 
To  that  good  office. 

Don.  None  more  capable^ 

Ton  will  not  fiuL 

Eris.  Scarcely,  I  think , and  yet 

I  hardly  know.    The  old  Doge  likes  me  not : 
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There  have  been  morman  in  the  senate,  cousin. 
At  these  long  wasting  wan ;  and  he,  I  hear. 
Suspects  me.    I  have  doubts.    From  joo,  indeed, 
One  word 

Don,  It  shall  be  said.    Give  me  die  paper. 

Yes,  at  one  word  from  me — ^tbe  Doge  and  I 
Are  friends,  old  friends,  the  friends  of  forty  yeaxa ; 
Besides  we  have  a  pair  of  hopeful  sons. 
Friends  from  the  cradle  upwards. 

Erix.  And  those  iiiends 

May  soon  be  brotheit.    Will  not  thy  Camilla 
Be  FoBcari's  bride,  when  his  rough  mistress  War 
Shall  loose  him  from  her  arms  f 

Don.  Ay;  he'll  return 

Too  soon,  whene'er  he  comes,  to  steal  away 
My  age's  darling.    Yet  is  he  a  boy 
Full  of  high  thoughto,  a  noble,  priqcely  boy. 
Kindly  and  generous ;  one  that  may  deserve 

Even  her. Well,  give  me  this  petition.  Count 

Look  on  the  post  as  certain.  [ExiU 

CeL  How  can  I 

Repay He's  gone.   Think'st  thou  he  will  succeed  ? 

Eriz.  I  know  not.    Either  way  works  well  for  us. 
If  he  succeed,  then  will  our  party  gain 
A  firmer  foot  in  Venice ;  if  be  foil. 
We  gain  Donato. 

CeL  Sey'stlhou  so  ? 

Erix.                                    I  know  him. 
He's  of  a  temper  kind,  and  quick,  and  warm ; 
A  powerful  partizan,  but  eiaily  sway'd 
By  flattery  or  anger.  'Of  such  tools 
Are  Faction's  rank  composed,  not  ofHcered. 
Celso,  we'll  have  this  Doge  unbonneted, 
This  Doge  who  wears  his  load  of  four-score  years 
Easier  than  I  my  forty.    He  contemns 
Me  and  my  brother  nobles ;  he  may  loam 
To  know  and  fear  our  power.    I  tell  you.  Sir, 
These  brows  of  mine  do  ache  for  that  same  bonnet. 
And  ere  this  day  be  ended 

Cel.  Tis.myLord, 

A  golden  moment.    The  young  Foscari 
Is  safe  with  Sforza  in  the  Mihui  wars. 

Ens,  Would  I  were  sure  of  that!    This  is  indeed 
The  only  moment    Celso,  I  have  here. 
How  intercepted  boots  nott  letters  from 
Both  generals  to  the  Senate.    They  have  gained 
A  signal  victory ;  Brescia  is  freed  { 
And  Sforsa  gives  the  unshared,  unniingled  pnise 
To  Foscari.    We  must  unthrone  the  Doge 
Ere  this  news  reach  the  city;  for  the  people 
Adore  the  Foscari.    Faugh!  I  am  weary 
Of  this  good  Doge,  this  venerabie  Doge, 
This  popular  Doge,  this  Doge  who  courts  and  weoes 
The  noisy  rabble,  whilst  the  Senatois 
He  elbows  from  their  seats.    And  for  the  son, 
With  his  hot  valour  and  proud  lack  of  pride — 
I  hate  them  both.    We  must  not  lose  an  hour^ 
The  people  must  not  hear— 

Cd.  The  Senate  hates  them. 

Eriz.  Ay,  but  the  Senate — 

Cd.  Well,  my  Lord,  the  Senate— 

Eriz.  Fy !  I  am  one  of  them ;  I  must  not  tell 
The  secrets  of  the  Council.    We  are  not 
So  stubborn  as  we  seem ;  the  popular  voice 


Finds  there  an  echo;  and  besides,  tb«  Dogv 
Hath  friends.    Here  eooies  one. 

JBnier  Coma  Zeno, 

A  fair  morBtQC  to  yoo, 
Cotmt  Zenow    I  have  soaroety  seen  yon  suioe 
Your  lingering  sickness.    You  look  eheerilj.  { 

Zeno.  The  air  of  this  new  day  is  sweet  mad  fie6b> ' 
ening, 
And  breathes  a  health  into  the  vetna.    I  tmtt 
You  need  no  renovating ;  yet  to  step 
From  a  sick  bed  and  a  dark  silent  room 
Into  the  pure  and  balmy  air  of  June, 
With  the  bright  sun  lighting  so  blue  a  sky. 
And  sparkling  on  the  waten  all  around. 
Full  (^  the  living  noise  of  trade  or  mirth* 
Air,  earth,  and  sea,  all  motion — it  is  like 
Returning  from  the  tomb  to  this  lair  wofM 
Of  life  and  sunshine !  Such  delight  is  well 
Worth  a  sharp  fever. 

Eriz.  Nevertheless  am  I 

Content  with  your  report    A  homelier  joy 
Suffices  me. 

Zeno.  You  are  the  happier  man. 

Are  you  for  the  palace  f 

Eriz.  Na    We  wait  ft 

Zeno.  Then  I  molt  say  good-monow. 
what 
In  haste  tcnlay. 

Eriz.         Good-morrow,  Count  [Ent  Zem. 

That  man 
Wean  in  his  courtly  smile  the  consctousneH 
Of  his  high  influence— the  prime  fovoorite  be ! 
Did  you  not  see  how  graciously  be  stooped 
To  me  his  equal,  even  as  he  had  been 

Himself  a  prince — ^prood  minion! Dt^ge,  bewaie! 

Beware ! Look,  look,  Donato  too  hath  foond 

A  cheek !    See,  how  he  chafes!    See! 

EnUr  Donato^ 

Don.  Tike  tbf  paper! 

I  am  refused.    Good-morrow ! 

Eriz.  Nay,  oome  back. 

Can  this  be  possible  f    Refused !    DontBo 
Refused  by  Foscari! 

Don.  I  WBsafool 

To  ask ;— a  double  fool  to  pin  my  ftith 
Upon  this  Doge's  ermine. 

Celto.  I  regret 

More  than  my  fiiilure  the  indignity^^— 

Don.  Forget  it,  Sir. How  go  these  Miian  wari^ 


I 


X 


I  say,  ErisEzo,  oould'st  thou  have  bebeved 
The  proudest  he  in  Venice  would  have  dared 
To  treat  me  with  such  soom  f 

£rts.  What !  did  beaeoro  that ' 

Don.  He  chid  me,  schooled  me,  blamed  my  ea^ 
temper. 
That  lent  an  ear  to  every  cunning  tale, 
A  voice  to  every  folse  designing  knave. 

Cd,  Dared  be! 

Don.  And  this  to  me !    Why  art  iboa  not 
Amaied,  Erinof 

£ris.  Nol    It  but  confliw 

What  I  have  heanl  and  scaroe  believed.    The  Doge 
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Ifl  growD  io  old  that  he  foigeta  his  friendA. 
Men  my— it  can't  be  true — and  yet  men  ny— 

Doiu  What? 

Erit.  That  the  Dqge  repenti  hii  wn'a  betrothment 
To  thy  Camitla. 

Don.  He  ihall  never  wed  her. 

Sir,  if  thit  Doge  were  king  of  all  the  earth. 
He  might  bare  found  a  higher,  prouder  title 
In  iather  to  Camilla !   They  are  free. 
Camilla's  claima  ihall  never  interropt— — 
What  ii  his  project  f 

Eriz.                     Our  great  enemy* 
The  Duke  of  Milan,  hath  a  young,  fair  daughterr 
And  she,  they  say 

Don.  Tush  t  I  have  seen  her,  man ! 

A  dark'browed  wench,  a  beetJe'hrowed — no  mwe 
To  match  with  my  Camilla  than  that  Ckmdola 
With  the  Bncentaur ! — I  will  beck,  and  tell  him 
That  Foacari  is  free.    Mine  own  Camilla ! 
My  prattling,  pretty  one !    I  '11  back  and  tell  him. 

Enz.  No ;  rather  come  with  me.  What  I  have  said 
If  hearsay  or  conjecture ;  what  is  true 
Is  the  mtsgovemment,  the  public  wrongs 
Of  this  old  Foscari,  loo  old  to  sway 
The  power  of  Venice.    This  is  not  a  place 
For  such  discoune.    Come  with  me  to  my  palace. 

Don.  I  thought  he  loved  my  daughter ! 

Ctl,  Thoa  art  sure. 

[Exetmt 

SCENE  II. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Dueal  Palace. 

The  Doge  and  Count  Zeno. 

Zeno.  Good-morrow  to  your  Ilighneai. 

Doge.  Deerest  Zeno, 

This  is  no  common  pleasure.    Thou  the  latest 
Of  oar  late  revellers,  whom  the  sun  scarce  sees 
Till  half  hie  ooume  be  run — 

Zeno.  Oh !  good  my  Lord, 

I  meet  him  often  ere  I  go  to  bed. 
The  bright  reproachful  tell-tale! 

Doge.  To  see  thee, 

But  lately  risen  from  a  sharp  sickness  too, 
Albot  so  early !    There  must  be  some  cause, 
Some  kind  or  pleasant  cause  —  What  brings  thee. 
Count? 

Zeno.  This  letter! 

Doge,  No  petition  fiir  the  post 

Vacant  by  poor  Veooni's  death  ? 

Zeno.  Oh!  no. 

Doge.  I  should  have  grieved  within  one  little  hoar 
Td  say  twice  No  to  two  dear  friends.    Yoa  met 
Donate? 

Zeno.    Yes,  so  chafed  he  saw  me  not 
Tour  Highness  knows  bis  temper. 

Doge.  And  I  fear 

Tried  it  too  much.    He  asked  of  me  that  office 
For  a  known  villain,  an  omisual  compound 
Of  mflbn  and  of  knave,  the  follower 
Of  his  kinsman.  Count  Erizzob 

Zeno.  Then  the  Count 

Was  waiting  Ibr  Donato.    T  am  grieved 
He  should  be  so  companioned. 


Doge.  He  flung  from  me 

Ere  I  oould  tell  him  that  the  post  was  given 
To  Signor  Loredano*  a  ripe  scholar 
Pining  in  penury,  at  the  pressing  instance 
Of  his  own  son. 

Zeno.  Cosmo!  How  like  is  that 

To  his  unwearied  kindness. 

Doge.  There  is  ix>t, 

Unless  I  may  except  my  Foscari, 
A  youth  in  Venice  who  can  vie  in  aught 
With  Cosma 

Zeno,  And  they  are  as  diflerent 

As  the  bright  sun  and  gentle  moon,  the  sea 
In  spariding  motion  and  the  quiet  land. 
The  one  a  stirring,  brave,  and  honest  soldier, 
The  other  a  pale  student. 

Doge.  Bless  them  both. 

My  noble  boys*  They  have  always  loved  like  brothers, 
And  soon  I  hope  my  pretty  sweet  Camilla 
Will  give  them  that  dear  title. 

Zeno.                                   Have  yoa  had 
Tidings  of  Foscari  lately  ?  

Dcge.  Not  for  long, 

Longer  than  common. 

Zeno.  Last  night  at  St  Mark's 

There  was  a  rumour  floating — ^none  could  trace 
Its  source— of  a  great  victory  obtained 
By  Foscari  and  Sfbrza. 

Doge.  Heaven  grant  it! 

Sure  we  shall  hear  to^ay, — Now,  dearest  Count, 
What  is  your  will  ?    You  led  the  old  man  on 
To  talk  of  his  dear  children,  till  in  sooth 
He  had  forgotten  the  whole  world.    Now  say 
What  is  that  scroll  ? 

Zeno.  My  lord — ^I  almost  fear— 

Dost  thou  believe  in  soothsayen? 

Doge,  No!— Yes!— 

Not  much.    Why  dost  thou  ask? 

Zeno,  Wilt  thou  not  answer  ? 

Dqge.  Count  Zeno,  thou  art  one  to  whom,  being 
wise, 
A  wise  man  may  confess  the  cherished  folly 
That  lurks  within  his  broMt    But  tell  it  not 
To  fools,  good  Zeno. 

Zeno.  Then  thou  doit  believe  ? 

Doge.  I  have  some  cause.  What!  didst  thou  never 
hear 
Of  th6  old  prediction  that  was  verified 
When  I  became  the  Doge  ? 

Zeno.  An  old  prediction ! 

Doge.  Some  seventy  years  ago — it  seems  to  me 
As  fresh  as  yesterday — being  then  a  lad 
No  higher  than  my  hand,  idle  as  an  heir, 
And  all  made  up  of  gay  and  truant  sports, 
I  flew  a  kite,  unmatched  in  shape  or  size. 
Over  the  river— we  were  at  our  house 
Upon  the  Brenta  then ;  it  soared  aloft. 
Driven  by  light  vigorous  breezes  from  the  sea. 
Soared  buoyantly,  till  the  diminished  toy 
Grew  smaller  than  the  fidoon  when  she  stoops 
To  dart  upon  her  prey.    I  sent  for  cord, 
Servant  on  servant  hurrying,  till  the  kite 
Shrank  to  ihe  size  of  a  beetle :  still  I  called 
For  oord,  and  sent  to  summon  father,  mother,     *" 
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My  little  sisten,  my  old  hnlting  nurae, — 
I  would  have  had  the  whole  world  to  survey 

.  Me  and  my  wondrous  kite.    It  still  soared  on, 

\  And  I  stood  bending  beck  in  ecstasy, 
My  eyes  on  that  small  point,  clapping  my  hands, 
And  shouting,  and  half  envying  it  the  flight 
That  made  it  a  companion  of  the  stars, 

I  When  close  beside  me  a  deep  voice  exclaimed — 
Ay,  mount!  mount !  mount! -I  started  back,  and  nw 
A  tall  and  aged  woman,  one  of  the  wild 
Peculiar  people  whom  wild  Hungary  sends 
Roving  through  every  land.    She  drew  her  cloak 
About  her,  turned  her  black  eyee  up  to  Heaven, 
And  thus  pursued :— Ay,  like  his  fortunes,  mount, 
The  future  Doge  of  Venice !    And  before 
For  very  wonder  any  one  could  speak. 
She  disappeared. 

Zeno.  Strange !    Hast  thou  never  seen 

That  woman  since? 

Doge.  I  never  saw  her  more. 

After  a  slight  brief  search,  the  wonder  sank 
Into  a  jest    My  mother  for  a  while 
Called  me  her  pretty  Doge,  her  madcap  Doge, 
And  ran  a  thousand  fondling  changes  through 
On  that  proud  title ;  and  my  sisters  long 
Talked  of  the  tall  Hungarian.    None  believed 
But  my  old  nurse. 

Zeno.  And  thou  7 

Doge.  Long  time  in  me 

The  seeds  of  faith  lay  dormant;  till  at  last 
As  youth's  gay  wildness  sobered,  and  ambition 
Grew  stronger  in  my  soul,  the  prophecy 
Knocked  at  my  thoughts,  and  I  by  fits  believed 
That  which  I  wished  were  true.  Now  for  thy  scroll ; — 
Whence  comes  it  f 

Zeno.  Even  such  an  aged  crone, 

So  tall,  so  habited,  stayed  me  last  night 
At  my  own  door,  and  with  an  earnest  voice, 
Her  shaking  hand  prest  on  my  arm,  implored 
That,  as  I  loved  the  good  Doge  Foecari, 
I  would  at  his  first  waking  give  him  this. 

Doge.  She  most  be  dead !  Full  seventy  years  ago— 
And  then  her  locks  were  grizzled ! — She  is  dead. 
And  what,  at  fourscore  years,  have  I  to  do 
With  fikle  or  fortune!    My  long  race  is  run. 

Zeno.    Read  it  at  least 

Di^e.  (reads.)  "  The  ducal  bonnet  trembles  on  thy 
**  brow,  Doge  of  Venice,  trembles — and  willfiill,though 
'*  the  stars  themselves  show  me  not  when.  Grant  the 
**  first  boon  that  shall  be  asked  of  thee  to-morrow,  or 
"  before  the  next  sun  rises  thy  very  heart  shall  be  rent 
"  in  twain." 

Grant  the  first  boon !  Why,  my  good  Signor  Celso, , 
This  is  too  palpable.    Grant  the  first  boon ! 
Make  thee  the  Procurator!    Fy!  Fy!  Fy! 
Enzzo's  talent  hath  forsaken  him ; 
This  cheat  is  shallow.    They  have  heard  the  tale 
I  told  thee,  and  this  paltry  poor  device-^ 
Off  to  the  waves  and  winds ! 

Zeno.  Tet  hath  the  Count 

A  party  in  the  state ;  and  for  Donate, 
Kind,  hasty,  generous  and  beloved,  bis  power 
Bfay  vie  with  thine. 


Doge.  But  never  will  be  used 

Against  me,  Zena    I  should  hate  myaelf 
Could  I  suspect  Donate.    Count,  we'll  go 
Together  to  the  Senate.    Thou  shalt  see 
The  quick  relenting  of  his  sudden  wrath. 
His  graceful  self-rebuke,  his  honest  love. 

Zavo.    I'll  gladly  be  converted. 

Doge.  Doobt  him  not 

[£sinial* 

SCENE  HL 

An  Apttrtment  in  ihe  Donate  Palace. 

Camilla  and  Ijtura. 

Cam.  Laura,  bast  thou  seen  Cosmo  ? 

Lau.  Not  today. 

Cam.  Sure,  he'll  not  cheat  us  of  his  early  amilci. 
His  gay  good-morrow,  that  best  joy  of  home 
When  dear  friends  meet  in  morning  cheerfulness. 

Ikiu.    And  such  a  cheerfulness !  and  such  a  arails ! 
None  are  like  his. 

Cam.  None !  Hast  thou  never  seen 

The  heaven  of  kindness  that  in  Foscari's  eyea 
Shines  under  those  dark  brows  ?    And  Tra  the  skier 
Of  that  dear  Cosmo,  the  selected  bride 
Of  that  still  dearer  Foscari !    Oh,  cousin. 
I  am  the  blessedest  creature  that  e'er  trod 
This  laughing  earth !    There  is  but  only  one 
Can  hope  to  be  so  happy ; — thou,  perchance, 
When  Cosmo 

Enter  Cotma. 

We  were  speaking  of  thee. 

Cot.  WeU, 

I  trust,  fair  maids.    My  geiule  lady  Lour^ 
Say  yes  to  that 

Cam.  Feed  not  man's  vanity ; 

Let  not  thy  blushes  answer. 

Cot.  Sister  mine,  | 

'T  is  thou  art  clothed  in  blushes^  Why  the  dawn 
Opening  her  ardent  eyes,  and  shaking  wide 
Her  golden  locks  on  the  Adriatic  wave, 
The  bright  Aurora,  she  is  sad  and  pale 
And  spiritless  compared  to  thee,    llast  thoa 
Been  Psyche's  errand  f    Or  hath  sonie  fiur  viiioii 
Lapt  thee  in  loveliness  7 

Cam.  I  think  t  dreamt 

Of  heaven ;  for  I  was  in  a  pl^pe  where  cars 
And  fear  and  sorrow  came  not,  setfeostained 
On  wings  such  as  the  limner's  cunning  lends 
To  the  Seraphim,  and  singing  like  a  bird 
From  the  deep  gladness  of  a  merry  heart 
The  whole  night  long.   And  when  the  monung  cans 
And  I  awakened  in  this  work-day  world. 
The  spell  was  on  me  still ;  and  stUl  is  on 
The  buoyancy,  the  joy,  ttie  certain  hope 
Of  happiness.    Brother,  are  there  no  newa 
Of  Foscari? 

Cot.       None  certain.    Yet  is  there 
A  balminesB  of  hope ;  and  stirring  romoura 
Come  pattering  round  oe.  with  a  pleaaanismnd* 
Like  the  large  drops  before  a  summer  abower. 
They  talk  of  Foacari  and  vietoiy 

CSom.  There  hath  than  been  a  battle.    la  ha  sale} 

Cot.  Am  aafe  as  I  myaelC 
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Cam.  Fy !  what  a  fool 

Am  I  to  tremble  »!    And  art  tfaoa  rare  ? 

Co».  There  is  no  certainty,  but  sach  a  hope 
As  IS  her  forerunner.    Hath  not  my  father 
Ueaid  of  this  victory  7 

Ijiu.  He  hath  been  long 

Gone  to  the  palace,  and  wished  you  to  follow. 

Cos.  Gladly.    I  have  a  good  man's  gratitude 
To  pay  to  the  good  Doge.    I  must  away 
Or  I  shall  miss  the  Senate. 

Cam.  Thou  wilt  send 

The  tidings,  Cosmo  f 

C(n^  Surely. 

Cam.  Quickly  f 

Coi.  Tes. 

Cam.  Good  tidings,  Cosmo. 

Cot.  Yes.    My  pretty  eousin. 

Hast  thou  no  charge  to  give  f 

Lnu  Why  bring  this  tale, 

This  happy  tale  thyself. 

Cam.  Ay,  come  thyself. 

Dear  Cosmo,  and  forewelL  [Exit  Cotmo. 

Now,  Laura  mine. 
Let  OS  to  the  high  balcony.    I  need 
Fresh  air  and  sun  and  sparkling  sights  and  sounds 
To  help  sustain  this  happiness,  this  hope. 
Which  weighs  almost  like  fear.    My  dearest,  come. 

[Exeunt 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  L 

TheSmutU. 
Count  EnxsOf  Donato,  and  Senaioru. 

Ervt.  He  roles  us  as  a  king—this  Foscari, 
An  absolute  king,  haughty  and  imbecile 
As  any  £astem  sovereign !    He  degrades 
The  old  Nobility,  contemns  the  Senate, 
And  cringes  to  the  people~a  mob  courtier! 
A  greedy  swallower  of  popular  praise! 

Sat.  He  hates  the  Nobles. 

Eriz.  But  this  very  day 

Did  he  refuse  to  my  dear  kinsman  here 
A  post,  that  he  requested  for  a  man 
Who  long  hath  served  the  state. 

Sen.  Refuse  Donato! 

£m.  Even  so.    He  is  of  the  Senate,  is  the  head 
Of  an  old  powerful  house,  is  rich,  is  noble. 
Is  nobly  loved.    Are  not  these  crimes  enough 
To  siir  our  Doge's  wrath  ? 

Don.  No  mora  of  this ! 

Eriz.  Then  his  misgovemment,  his  tedious  wars, 
Hts  waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  that  his  son, 
Tliat  idol  of  the  soldiery,  may  glut 
HtB  lust  of  glorious  battle !    Senaton, 
Why  should  we  thus  submit  to  what  we  hate  f 
Why  bow  to  whom  we  made  f    The  Doge  is  now 
Too  old  for  his  high  office.    Good  my  lords, 
liet  us  resume  our  power.    Is  tliere  no  brow 
In  Venice  that  may  bear  this  ducal  crown 
Save  one  7    Will  it  not  sit  as  gracefully 
On  vigorous  manhood's  clustering  curls  ?    On  thine, 
Donato  7    Or  Pisani,  upon  thine  7 


Or  any  man  of  us  7    Lords,  have  ye  changed 
Your  purpose  7    That  the  Doge  may  be  deposed 
Is  the  fixed  law  of  Venice.    Are  ye  £rm  7 
This  is  the  moment. 

Sen.  He  most  be  unthroned. 

Erix.  Then  be  it  done  tonlay. 

2d  Sen.  I  '11  join  thee,  Count. 

3d  Sen.  And  T. 

Erix.  Donato,  thou  wilt  best  propose 

i>oa.  Oh  no!    He  hath  been  harsh but  I  have 

loved  him 

Wtf  are  old  friends. 

Sen.  Do  it  thyself,  Erizzo. 

Don.  But  gently,  reverently. 

Enter  Doge,  Count  Zenot  and  other  Senaiort. 

Dcffe.  My  gracious  lords, 

I  greet  ye  well !    We  are  no  truants.  Sirs, 
This  full  assemblage  honours  our  fair  Venice, 

Honours  her  senators.    Signor  Donato 

Nay  shun  me  not ^That  post  was  promised  to 

Thou  wilt  not  hear!    I  have  too  oHen  borne 
With  thy  infirmity.    Forget  not.  Sir, 
That  thou  'rt  my  friend,  or  I  must  needs  remember 
That  I  'm  thy  prince.    Now  to  our  business,  lords. 

Eriz.  Are  there  no  letten  from  the  army  7 

Doge.  None. 

But  there  is  through  the  city  a  loud  bruit 
Of  victory. 

Eriz.       In  a  well-ordered  state 
There  is  no  pause  for  rumour ;  certainty 
Outspeeds  her  lying  rival. 

Doge.  Think'st  thou.  Count, 

That  my  old  heart  is  quiet  in  this  pause  7 
Thou  host  no  boy  in  jronder  battle-field. 
Or  thou  would'st  know  how  thintily  the  soul 
Of  a  fiither  panui  in  his  suspense  for  truth. 
One  single  drop  of  sweet  or  bitter  truth. 

Enter  Cotmo. 

Who's  that? 

Sen.  Cosmo  Donato,  please  you.  Sir. 

Doge.  Oh,  our  young  Secretary !    Sit  by  me, 
I  had  just  missed  thee,  Cosmo.    Was  thy  friend 
Content  7 

Cot.     Oh  never  gratitude  was  clothed 
In  such  pure  joy.    I  would  your  Highness  saw 
The  happiness  you  caused. 

Doge.  Hush !    Count  Erizzo. 

Yon  were  about  to  speak. 

Eriz.  I  was ;  and  yet 

I  gladly  would  delay,  gladty  resign 
A  painful  duty. 

Doge.  If  it  touch  me,  Sir, 

Speak. 

Erix  Is  there  not,  my  lord,  a  law  in  Venice, 
That  if  the  Doge,  by  sickness,  grief,  or  age. 
Become  incapable,  he  be  removed  7 

Doge.  There  is.    Say  on. 

Eriz.  What  need  I  to  say  more . 

Know  we  not  all  the  good  Doge  Foscari 
Is  turned  of  fourscore  yean  7    Fitter  for  him 
To  lay  down  the  proud  bonnet,  which  doth  weigh 
So  heavily  on  those  white  hairs,  and  pass 
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In  calm  serene  repose  the  evening  houn 

Of  his  unsullied  life.    So  shall  his  sun. 

Setting  in  tranquil  beauty,  leave  a  train 

Of  pure  and  cloudless  light ;  ao  praised  and  IjDved 

Shall  he  sink  down  to  rest 

Doge.  This  is  not  all. 

On,  on,  my  lord ! 

Eriz.  Fitter  for  us  a  man 

Who  shall  remember  in  this  state  of  Venice 
There  is  another  power  great  as  himself^ 
And  greater  than  the  people.    Howsoever 
Thou  hast  the  bearing,  Dc^e,  of  a  bom  prince, — 
To  us,  thy  subjects,  thou  art  but  the  head 
Of  the  Venetian  nobles.    Thy  proud  rank 
Was  given  by  them,  thy  equals.    Each  great  name 
That  now  surrounds  thee  hath  in  turn  adorned 
Thy  splendid  office.    Not  a  noble  house 
But  is  a  link  in  the  resplendent  chain 
Of  old  Venetian  story.    We  are  b6m 
Lords  of  the  Adriatic ;  not  a  name 
But  hath  been  vowed  her  spouse.    Think  not  such 

names 
Are  common  sounds ;  they  have  a  music  in  them, 
An  odorous  recollection,  they  are  part 
Of  the  old  glorious  past    Their  country  knows 
And  loves  the  lofly  echo  which  gives  back 
The  memory  of  the  buried  great;  and  we 
Their  sons--Oh  our  own  names  are  watchwords  to  us 
That  call  to  valour  and  to  vtetory. 
To  goodness  and  to  freedom.    This  hast  thou 
Forgotten.    Every  creeping  artisan. 
Every  hard-handed  smoky  slave  is  nearer 
To  our  great  Doge  than  we :  to  them  all  smiles 
And  princely  graciousness — ^to  us  all  frowns 
And  kingly  pride.    Fitter  for  us  a  Doge 
Of  a  congenial  spirit,  to  preside 
Over  our  councils,  and  to  guard  and  guide 
The  Senate  and  the  State. 

Zeno.  Perhaps  Erizzo 

Would  deign  to  wear  this  care-enoompass'd  crown  t 
Fyl  Fy! 

Eriz.  My  voice  is  fbr  Donato,  Sir ! 

Co9,  My  father  Doge  of  Venice  ?  Never!  Never! 
He  will  not,  must  not,  shall  not!    All  the  world 
Would  join  in  one  reproach ;  the  very  stones 
Of  Venice  would  cry  out ;  and  we,  his  children— » 
Oh  we  should  die  of  grief  and  shame !    What,  he 
Supplant  his  friend,  his  dearest  friend !    Oh  never ! 
Father,  thou  wilt  not  7 

Sen.  Silence ! 

Eriz.  Signor  Cosmo, 

Thou  art  not  yet  a  Senator. 

Cos.  My  lords, 

I  pray  your  pardon ;  but  if  I  had  seen 
A  venomed  serpent  coiling  rouiid  his  limbs 
And  pressing  him  within  its  deadly  clasp, 
Would  ye  have  blamed  the  cry  that  Nature  sent  f— 
Thou  wilt  not  be  the  Doge  7 

Don.  Never! 

Co9.  My  father, 

Forgive  me  that  I  feared.*  How  could  I  fear! 
Forgive  me. 

Doge.       Noble  boy ! — ^Hastthou  said  all  7 
That  I  am  old,  and  that  I  love  the  people  7 


Are  these  my  crimes  7    Oh  I  am  doubly  guilty ! 

I  love  them  all,  even  ye  that  love  ne  not! 

I  cannot  choose  but  love  you,  lor  ye  are 

Venetians,  quick,  and  proud,  and  sparklmg-eyedp 

Venetians  brave  and  free.    Ye  are  the  Icrds 

Of  the  bright  seapbuih  city,  beautiful 

As  storied  Athens ;  or  the  gorgeoos  pridtt 

Of  Rome,  eternal  Rome ;  greater  than  kinyi 

Are  ye,  Venetian  nobles— ye  are  free; 

And  that  is  greatness  and  nobility. 

The  source  and  end  of  power.    That  I  have  made 

liberty  common  as  the  common  air, 

The  sun-light,  or  the  rippling  waves  that  wash 

Our  walls ;  that  every  citizen  hath  been 

Free  as  a  Senator ;  that  I  have  ruled 

In  our  fair  Venice,  as  a  father  rules 

In  his  dear  household,  nothing  intermitting 

Of  needful  discipline,  but  qoendiiog  fear 

In  an  indulgent  kindness  ,*  these  ye  call 

My  crimes.    These  are  my  boasts.    Ves,  I  do  low 

The  honest  artisans ;  there 's  not  a  face 

That  smiles  up  at  me  with  a  kindly  eye 

But  sends  a  warmth  into  my  heart,  a  glow 

Of  buo3rant  youthfulness.    Age  doth  not  freeae 

Our  human  sympathies;  the  sap  fails  not. 

Although  the  trunk  be  rugged.    Age  can  6«l« 

And  think,  and  act.    Oh  noble  Senatofa, 

Ye  do  Dilstake  my  crime.    I  am  too  3^ung ; 

I  am  not  like  to  die ;  and  they  who  wait 

Wax  weary  for  my  seat    I  do  not  dote, 

My  Lord  Erizso ;  Yet~ 

{ShoitU 
Foscari!  Foscah! 
Doge.  What  mean  thoee  ^outs  7 
Cos.  Franoeaoo 

There  lives  no  other,  whom  a  gmteful  people 
Would  greet  as  with  one  heart 

Ent/sr  Fotcaru 

Zeno.  My  Lord  Francesco! 

Doge.  My  son,  my  very  son !    Now  I  son  yooQg 
And  great  and  happy !    Now  I  reign  again. 
My  noblest  son ! 

Fot.  Father!    Why  this  is  joy 

Deeper  than  victory !    Dost  leel  ray  heart  ? 

Doge.  Art  thou  unhurt  7 

Fo$.  Untouched.    I  almost 

To  want  one  glorious  scar.    How  well  he  is! 
What  fire  is  in  his  eyee!    Cosmo,  tboo  loo  !-^ 
But  I  have  tidings  that  the  Doge  must  hear 
Upon  his  throne.    High  tidings,  grackma  loidi ! 
My  father, — take  thy  state. 

Eriz.  (atide.)  Lost !  lost !    All  km ! 

Another  hour  and  that  most  hated  boy 
Had  been  most  welcome ! 

Fm.  (to  Cosmo.)  Still  as  lovely,  Coanof 

And  still  as  true  7 

Coi.  Yes!    Yes! 

Foe.  Will  not  the  Doge 

Assume  the  accustomed  seat  7 

Doge.  My  son,  these  ht^ 

These  Senator*,  these  mighty  ones  of  Venic* 
Have  found  thy  father  old.    Hadet  tboo  retamed 
Some  half  hour  later,  thou  hadst  seen  th«  thnw* 
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Filled  by  Donato.  or  his  cousin  Coont 
Which  liath  thy  Toic0,  Fnnoesco  ? 

Fo9,  Thoa  not  Doge ! 

Erizzo  climb  itito  thy  faoooarod  seat. 
Honoured  by  thee !  Or  thou.  Donato,  thoa 
Join  with  this  false,  angraterul,  heartle*  senate, 
This  shadow  and  this  mockery  of  wisdom, 
To  cast  aside  the  best  and  truest  heart 
That  ever  made  our  Venice  rich  and  pnnid 
And  great  and  happy,  to  throw  off  thy  Prince 
Like  an  old  garment !   Shame !  Thou  that  didst  call 
Thyself  his  friend !    Shame !    shame !    My  dearest 

Cosmo, 
This  was  a  grief  to  thee.  Oh  shame!  shame!  shame! 

Den,  Rated  again,  and  by  a  boy!    I  tell  thee 
I  would  not  be  the  Doge. 

Zeno,  My  Lord  Francescp, 

Thy  tidings. 

Fo9.  lUe  thy  state,  Doge  Foscari. 

From  thee  did  I  receive  my  maiden  sword. 
From  thee  my  high  commission ;  to  none  other 
Will  I  resign  them.    Senators  of  Venice! 
Ingrates !    I  bring  ye  victory  and  peace. 
Victorioos  peace !    Brescia  is  free,  and  Milan 
Sues  at  your  feet  for  peace.    Her  haughty  Duke 
Is  Sibrza's  prisoner.— my  prisoner,  Doge, 
And  Sibna  weds  his  heir. 
Don,  Ha! 

Fob,  {giving  leUeri  to  the  Doge.)  Eight  days  hence 
He  will  be  here.    See  what  he  writes,  my  lord. 
The  Senate  is  amazed ;  yet  fifom  the  field 
We  sent  ye  somewhat  of  thii  glorious  tale. 
Eriz.  Thoae  letten  reached  not  Venice. 
Fob.  Count  Erizzo, 

I  met  the  messenger,  and  staid  my  horse 
To  ask  him  of  my  fiither.    He  had  stopt 
Short  of  the  palace,  but  had  safely  given 
The  packet  to  a  Senator.    Erizzo, 
Thou  wast  the  man.    Look  at  him,  ye  that  ever 
Saw  guilt  ooze  out  in  shame !    fiay,  tremble  not ; 
1  pardon  thee.    There  is  no  other  vengeance 
For  low  dishonour.    It  would  stain  my  sword 
To  dip  it  in  thy  blood. 

£m.  My  Lord  Francesoo, 

I  yet  may  find  a  time 
Fos.  I  pardon  thee. 

Doge.  Sibrza  says  here,  this  Brescian  victory 
Was  gained  by  thee.    Zeno,  read  there— just  there. 

Fo9.  Here  is  the  treaty,  Doge,  already  signed 
By  Milan,  Sibrza,  and  myself;  add  thou 
Thy  venerable  name.  Doge  Foscari. 
So-->having  crowned  a  long  and  glorious  reign 
With  glorious  peace,  let  roe,  thy  son,  pluck  off 
This  envied  bonnet  from  thy  honoured  head. 
Wear  it  the  worthiest !  Never  will  it  clip 
Within  its  golden  circlet  such  high  thoughts, 
Such  a  brave  love  of  freedom,  such  a  warm 
And  generous  faith  in  man.    Proud  lords  of  Venice, 
Ye  ne'er  deserved  him.    My  good  sword,  lie  there ! 
I  am  no  more  your  general    Paas  we  forth 
Together,  my  dear  lather,  private  men — 
Rich  in  the  only  wealth  the  world  can  give, 
A  spotless  name. 
Doge.  Richest  in  thee.    Nay,  Zeno ! 


Zeno,  Ye  must  not  leave  us,  lords.    Doge,  if  again 
We  had  to  choose,  our  choice  again  would  fall 
On  Foscari.    Is 't  not  so  f 

Eriz.  iflpart  to  a  Sen.)  Sail  with  the  stream 

Foscari !— I  '11  find  a  time— 

Senalort.  Foscari!  Foscari! 

Dqge.  One  still  is  silent 

Coe.  Now,  my  ftther,  now ! 

For  thy  iame's  sake. 

Don.  On.FoscarL 

Cob.  Thanks!  Thanks! 

Now  dare  I  look  upon  that  reverend  face. 
And  grasp  this  hand  again. 

Fob.  Did  we  not  know  thee ! 

Doge.  Seiutois,  countrymen,  at  your  behest 
I  wear  6nce  more  the  crowiL 

Fob.  Oh,  no!  no!  no! 

Bear  not  again  that  burthen. 

Doge.  My  Francesco, 

Take  up  thy  sword  again,  thy  knightly  sword—' 
I  am  too  proud  of  thee !— tby  stainless  sword ! 
Now,  good  my  lords,  our  fellow-citizens 
Must  be  made  happy  in  this  glorious  tale. 
First  to  proclaim  the  peace ;  then,  with  meek  hearts 
LowUly,  with  a  steadfast  thankfulness 
Pour  out  our  homage  to  the  Lord  of  Peace 
In  his  own  temple.    This  high  duty  o'er, 
I  bid  ]re  to  the  palace ;  we  must  grsce 
Our  soldier  with  some  revelry.    Donato, 
Thou  wilt  be  there,  and  Cosmo— will  ye  not  ? 
And  our  Camilla,  lady  of  the  feast, 
And  of  the  heart    Come  to  us,  dear  Donato. 

Eriz,  {apttii  to  Don.)  Are  all  his  taunts  forgotten  7 

Don.  No  I  I  cannot 

Doge.  Think  better  of  it,  Zeno!— Follow  soon, 
Francesco! — ^Zeno,  is  this  storm  the  end 
Of  our  dark  prophecy  ? 

[Ex.  Doge,  Zeno,  and  Sen. 

Fob.  Signer  Donato, 

I  have  a  feeling  here  of  deep  old  love 
That  tells  me  I  have  wronged  thee.    If  I  have, 
Forgive  me ! 

Cob.  Father,  can'st  thou  turn  away 

When  Foscari  speaks  those  words  which  mortal  ear 
Ne'er  heard  him  utter  7 

Fob.  If  I  did  mistake, 

T  was  in  tny  father*s  cause ;  't  was  such  a  wrong 
As  Cosmo  would  have  done  for  thee.    Forgive  me, 
For  her  dear  sake. 

Eriz.  {to  Don.)  Remember.  "Shame !" 

Don.  Erizzo, 

Think'st  thou  I  can  forget!   Not  even  for  her. 
Stay  me  not,  Cosma  [Exit  Donato. 

Cob.  Go,  for  I  can  trust 

Tby  kind  heart,  father !  Love,  who  is  so  strong 
In  gentleness.    Love  and  his  bondsman  Time 
Will  conquer  anger.    We  must  now  submit 
To-morrow 

Fob.  Oh !  what  a  long  life  of  love 

Must  I  give  up!-  To-morrow!  I  am  here. 
Here  in  this  hip^py  Venice,  which  she  makes 
The  palace  of  her  beauty,  where  the  air 
Is  sweetened  by  her  breath,  and  her  young  voice 
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Floats  on  the  breeze  like  muria    I  am  here- 
Divided  from  her  but  by  enviout  walls. 
Clouds  that  conceal  ray  sun.    Ilad'st  thou  but  seen 
How  I  ur^ed  on  my  mettled  courser's  speed, 
My  matchless  Barbary  horse,  till  his  pure  jet 
Was  pounced  with  snowy  flakes ;  or  how  I  strove 
To  graft  my  hot  impatience  oo  the  dull 
And  sluggish  boatmen :  or  with  what  a  sboke 
I  cleft  the  water:  or  how  leapt  ashore 

Co8.  1  can  believe  't 

Fo$.                                 That  I  might  sooner  gain 
By  one  half  hour  her  presence !   And  to  bear 
This  longing  till  to-morrow !    Thou  must  say 
All  this  and  more,  milch  more,  of  love  and  hope 
And  fond  impatience.    Tell  her 

C08.  Thou  thyself 

Shalt  tell  her  these  sweet  things,  mixed  with  a  world 
Of  lovers'  eloquence,  of  looks  and  sighs, 
And  broken  words.    Ay,  Foscari,  thou  thyself! 

F08,  But  how?  Where?  When? 

Cos.  To-night.    For  one  short  hour 

Steal  from  the  feast  its  hero.    My  good  father, 
Who,  like  a  bird,  fore-runs  the  summer  sun. 
Seeks  his  nest  early.    Thou  may'st  ask  fur  me 
And  find  Camilla. 


Fo».  Blessings  on  thee,  friend .' 

Eriz.  To-night!  [ExU. 

Fob,  We  have  a  hearer. 

Cos.  He  is  gone 

Fos.  Beware  that  smooth  Erizzo,  dearest  Cosmo, 
Beware! 

Cos.        Nay,  Foscari.  let  me  caution  thee 
Beware  suspicion !    Think  him  innocent 
Till  thou  hast  proved  him  guilty.    Blackening  doubt 
Beseems  not  thy  clear  breast    Sweep  it  away. 

Fos.  Oh.  how  I  love  the  beautiful  mistakes 
Of  thy  unbounded  charity !    That  man — 
Didst  thou  not  see  him  whispering  Donato  f 
We  will  not  think  of  him.    Doth  my  Camilla 
Talk  of  me  often  ? 

Cos.  Yes. 

Fos.  Oh,  I  was  sure ! 

But  it  is  such  a  joy  to  hear  that  yes ! 
Doth  she {Shouts  wiihouL) 

Cos*  Hark !  thou  art  called.    The  citizens 

Demand  their  General.    Go ! 

Fos.  rd  rather  face 

An  enemy  in  battle. 

Cos,  Thou  wast  wont 

To  love  the  people,  Foscari. 

Fos.  I  would  drain 

The  last  drop  in  my  veins  fur  them  and  freedom ; 
'  But  these  loud  shouts,  this  popular  acclaim, 
'  This  withering,  perifihing  blast  of  vulgar  praise, 
I  Whose  noisy  echoes  do  shake  off  the  flush 
^  Of  Fame's  young  blossoms — Oh,  I  hate  them  all ! 
True  honour  should  be  silent,  spotless,  bright, 
Enduring;  trembling  even  at  the  breath 
That  woQs  her  beauty. 

Cos.  Come.  [Exevnt 


SCENE  n. 
A  Room  in  the  Ensxo  Pahee, 


Count  Erizzo  entering. 

Eriz.  Seek  Signor  Celso.— Baffled,  spumad,  eon- 
temned, 
Pttfdoned — the  insolent !    But  he  shall  feei 
All  lost !    For  old  Donato,  shallow  fool» 
Hath  in  bis  anger  a  relenting  spirit, 
And  will  yield  easy  way  at  the  first  tear 
The  fair  Camilla  sheds— the  very  fint! 
She  has  but  to  cry  Father,  and  to  bang 
About  his  neck,  and  his  light  wrath  will  melt 
Like  snowflakes  in  that  rain.    How  the  dull  Senate 

Cowered  at  the  haughty  soldier's  feet!    Even  I 

Thinks  he  I  too  can  pardon !    He  shall  find 
My  hate  immortal.    Nothing  stands  between 

Me  and  the  crown  but  Foscart    To-night 

This  Celso,  as  I  have  good  cause  to  know. 
Can  wield  a  dagger  well— to-night  he  goes 
To  meet  his  lady  love — ^to-ni^ht— alooe— 
I  can  detain  young  Cosmo. 

Enter  Cdso. 

Celso,  friend. 
Thou  comest  at  a  wish.    Where  hast  thou  been  t 

Cd.  Where  I  am  stunned  with  shouts  of  Foscsri, 
And  dazzled  with  the  glare  of  tinselled  gauda 
Hung  out  to  honour  him.    The  palaces 
Are  clothed  with  tissues,  velvets,  cloths  of  gold 
And  richer  tapestry.    The  canals  all  strewed 
With  floating  flowers,  through  which  dark  goodolts 
Dart  as  through  some  bright  garden.    All  is  lost. 
And  I  must  leave  dear  Venice.    Count,  iarewell! 

Eriz.  Why  must  thou  go  f 

CeL.  Ask  my  hard  creditoci. 

Eriz.  QeUo,  T  have  a  thousand  ducats  here  ' 

For  him  that  rids  me  of  a  clinging  plague.  i 

Cet  A  thousand  ducats !  \ 

Eriz.  Hast  thou  still  thy  dagger? 

In.  and  I'll  tell  thee  mora.    This  very  nighi ! 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Donato  Poiette. 

Donato,  CamiUa,  and  Laura. 

Laura.  Camilla,  why  so  drooping  ? 

Cam.  This  hath 

A  long  and  weary  day ;  there  is  a  heat, 
A  gloom,  a  heavy  closeness.    See,  this  roae 
Is  withering  too.  that  was  so  fresh  and  fair — 
The  white  musk-rose — that  which  he  used  id  love. 

Laura.  It  was  no  day  fur  Venice.    T  would  havs 
been 
A  calm  sweet  stillness  in  our  country  hone, 
Bowered  amid  green  leaves  and  growing  Bowen* 
With  fingrant  airs  about  us,  and  soft  light. 
And  rustling  birds. 

Don.  The  sky  portends  talorai  : 

To  bed,  Camilla! 
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Cam.  Father!  deareat father, 
Have  I  displeased  thee  I 

I     Don,  No!    To  bed!  To  bed! 

Laura,  good  night  [Exit 

Cam.  He  used  to  call  me  child. 

His  dearest  child ;  and  when  I  grasped  his  hand 
Would  hold  me  from  hiro  with  a  long  Ibnd  gaze. 
And  stroke  ray  hair  and  kiss  my  brow,  and  bid 
Heaven  bless  his  sweet  Camilla !    And  to-night 
Nought  but  to  bed !  to  bed ! 

I     Laura.  Believe  it,  oooain, 

A  thing \)f  accident 

Cam.  And  Cosmo  comes  not ; 

He  sends  not  to  me — ^he  that  never  broke 
His  plighted  word  before !    And  Laura!  Laora! 
Fosrari  is  in  Venice,  is  returned 
Triumphant  and  he  comes  not.  sends  not  Laura, 
And  when  I  ask  of  him,  my  failier  frowns 
Sternly  on  his  poor  child. 

Re-efUer  Donato. 

Don.  My  pretty  one, 

\  I  could  not  go  to  rest  till  I  had  said 
Hraven  bless  thee ! 
I     Cam.  My  dear  father! 

I     Don.  What  is  this  7 

i  A  tear? 

I     Cam.  Oh!  gratitude,  and  love,  and  joy 
'  Are  in  that  tear,  dear  father!— ond  one  doubt — 
One  fear — 

Don.        Sweetest,  good  night ! 

Cam.  Foscari,  father? 

Don.  To  bed,  my  own  Camilla !  [Exit. 

Cam,  Not  a  word. 

haa.  Something  works  in  him  deeply. 

Cam.  Yet  how  kind, 

How  exquisitely  fond !    Cosmo  most  know, 
And,  Laura,  Cosmo  never  flies  from  thee. 
And  thou  may'st  ask — 

Lia.  I  will,  I  will,  sweet  coz ! 

Look,  dearest  at  the  glancing  gondolas 
Shooting  along,  each  with  its  little  light 
Like  stars  upon  the  water.    Whither  go  they  ? 

Cam.  To  the  proud  Ducal  Palace,  where  they  hold 
High  feasting  in  his  honour.    There  the  dance, 
And  the  quaint  masque,  and  music's  sofler  strains 
Minister  to  his  praises. 

Lnu.  And  the  ear 

That  would  drink  in  so  eagerly  that  sweet  praise, 
The  heart  that  would  leap  up  at  every  sound 
Rejoicing,  the  glad  eyes — Would  thou  wert  there ! 

Cam.  Ah !  would  I  were,  since  Foscari  is  there ; 

That  is  enough  for  me !    Where'er  he  is, 

In  tent  or  battle-fietd^Hark !  what  is  that  7 
:  That  music  ?    Oh  't  u  he !  't  is  Foscari ! 

Dost  thou  not  know  the  strain,  the  wandering  strain. 

Trembling  and  floating  like  a  spirit's  song, 
I  With  many  a — Hark  again !— Tis  he!  'tis  he! 
j  That  air  belongs  to  him  even  as  a  name ; 
I  It  thrills  my  very  heart    Am  I  not  pale  ? 
I     Lau.  No ;  the  bright  blood  floats  trembling  in  thy 
I  cheek. 

Most  like  that  wandering  music. 
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CUim. 
In  this  excess  of  joy. 


There  is  pain 


Lau. 


He  comes. 


Enter  Foioaru 


Camilla! 


Foi. 
Sweetest  Camilla! 

Cam,  Thou  art  oome  at  last, 

Francesco! 

Fos.        My  Camilla— Come  at  last ! 
Why  this  is  chiding!    Can'st  thou  chide,  Camilla  7 

Lau,  Ay,  or  she  were  no  woman. 

Fos.  Lady  Laura ! 

Forgive  me  that  I  saw  you  not.    Camilla, 
Chide  on — nay,  thou  art  smiling — Come  begin ! 
I  'd  rather  hear  thy  chidings  than  the  praise 
Of  all  the  world  beside.    Let  me  but  hear 
Thy  voice,  whate'er  thou  speakest. 

Cam.  Dear  Francesco, 

Thou  hast  been  long  away. 

Fos.  Oh  very  long ! 

Cam.  And  where  7 

Fos.  Away  from  thee.    That  u  enough ; 

Where  thou  art  not  I  keep,  no  count  of  place, 
Nor  time,  nor  speech,  nor  act 

Cam.  Yet  tell  me  where. 

Fos.  Where  I  have  dnamt  of  courts  and  camps 
and  fields 
Of  glorious  battle.    A  long  weary  dream 
To  him,  who  loves  to  bask  him  in  thy  smiles. 
And  live  upon  thy  words. 

Cam.  Yet  hast  thou  lost 

Ten  weary  hours  to-day. 

Fos.  Why  this,  indeed. 

Is  chiding,  my  Camilla.    I  have  been 
At  the  Palace,  at  the  Senate  hall,  at  Church, 
Have  undergone  a  grand  procession,  love, 
And  a  long  dreary  feast 

Cam.  And  is  that  all  7 

Fos.  And  is  not  that  enough?     Would'st  thou 
crowd  in 
More  tediousnesB  7    Oh  thou  unmerciful ! 

Cam.  But  why  not  first — sure  he  is  thinner,  Laura, 
Thinner  and  paler?  ^ 

£atx.  Nay,  he  is  the  same. 

Cam,  Why  not  first  oome  to  me  7 

Fos.  Perhaps  I  love 

To  visit  my  heart's  treasure  by  that  light 
When  misers  seek  their  buried  hoards ;  to  steal 
Upon  the  loved  one,  like  a  mermaid's  song, 
Unseen  and  floating  between  sea  and  sky ; 
To  creep  upon  her  in  love's  loveliest  hour. 
Not  in  her  daylight  beauty  with  the  glare 
Of  the  bright  sun  around  her,  but  thus  pure 
And  white  and  delicate,  under  the  cool  moon 
Or  lamp  of  alabaster.    Thus  I  love 
To  think  of  thee,  Camilla ;  thus  with  flowen 
About  thee  and  fresh  air,  and  such  a  light 
And  such  a  stillness;  thus  I  dream  of  thee. 
Sleeping  or  waking. 

Cam.  Dost  thou  dream  of  me  ? 

Fos.  Do  I !  without  that  lovely  mockery, 
That  sweet  unreal  joy,  how  could  I  live 
When  we  ara  parted  7    Do  I  dream  of  thee ! 
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Deamt,  what  aili  thee  ?    Thou  art  not  to-night 
As  thoQ  art  wont,  thine  eyes  avoid  my  gaze. 
Thy  white  hand  trembles  and  turns  cold  in  mine. 

What  ails  thee,  dearest?    Hast  thou  heard ^What 

fear 
Disturbs  thee  thus,  Camilla  ? 

Cam.  I  will  tell  thee. 

Cosmo  is  absent ;  my  dear  father  grieved ; 
There  is  high  feasting  in  thy  princely  home, 
And  I  not  there ;  and  thou  not  here  till  now, 
At  midnight,  when  my  father  sleeps,  and  Cosmo 
Is  still  away.    Are  ye  all  friends  ?    Say,  Foscaii, 
The  very  truth. 

Fos.  Well!    Th6tt  shalt  hear  the  truth. 

Cheer  thee !  Tis  nought  to  weep  for.  At  the  Senate 
There  were  U>day  some  hasty  words. — Erizzo, 
Thy  subtle  kinsman,  he  was  most  to  blame — 
I  was  too  hot,  too  rash;  but  I  implored 
Donato's  pardon,  and  am  half  forgiven ; 
Though  yielding  to  the  craAy  Count,  he  shunned 
To  sup  with  us  to-night. 

Cam,  Ah !  I  had  feared— 

Fob.  There  is  no  cause  for  fear.  This  sudden  storm 
Is  but  a  July  shower  that  sweeps  away 
The  o'erblown  roses.    Cosmo  is  our  friend. 
Our  truest  warmest  friend ;  and  well  thou  know'st 
Thy  father's  kindly  heart ;  he  loves  thee  so ; 
Ay,  and  he  loves  me  too;  and  he  shall  love  me 
Better  than  ever. 

Inu.  He  shall  love !   Lord  Foscari, 

Thou  *rt  a  true  soldier.    Wilt  thou  conquer  love  7 

Fos.  Surely. 

Lau.  And  how? 

Fos.  By  love,  and  gratitude, 

And  deep  respect,  and  true  observance,  Laura. 
Shake  not  thy  head,  Camilli^    He  shall  love  me. 
What !  is  he  not  thy  father  ?    Smile  on  me. 
Think*8t  thou  that  if  I  feared  to  lose  thee,  I 
Should  be  thus  tranquil  ?  [Exit  Laura. 

Cam,  No.    But  at  my  heart 

There  is  a  heavy  sense  of  coming  pain, 
A  deep  and  sad  foreboding. 

Fos.  Thou  hast  been 

Vexed  to-day,  sweetest,  and  thy  weary  thoughts 
Tinge  the  bright  future  with  the  gloomy  past 

Com.  Well,  be  it  so.    And  yet  I  would  to  heaven 
That  this  one  night  were  over ! — Where  is  Laura? 

Fos.  She  glided  ofii  with  a  kind  parting  smile, 
And  a  quick  sparkle  in  her  eye,  that  said 
Te  will  not  miss  me ! 

Cam,  Ay,  her  merry  glance  ; 

But  we  do  miss  her.    'Twas  a  saucy  thought. 
My  pretty  gentle  Laura ! 

Fos.  She  is  grown. 

Cam.  Yes,  tall  and  beautiful  and  rarely  good. 

Oh  't  is  the  kindest  heart!  We  think  she'll  make 

What  is  that  noiM  ? 

Fos.  Nothing.    A  distant  door. 

What  startles  thee,  Camilla  ? 

Cam.  My  own  heart 

Hark  how  it  beats,  painfully,  fearfully ! 
Hush !  hush !    Again  that  noise ! 

Fos,  Tis  thunder,  love, 

And  that  hath  stirred  thy  spirits.  Cheer  thee,  dearest ; 


A  soldier's  wife  should  be  as  bnve  as  steeL 

What  didst  thou  say  of  Laura  ?  ' 

Cam.  She  will  make 

A  sweet  wife  for  our  Cosma 

Fos.  And  doth  he 

Love  the  young  beauty  ?  I 

Cam.  He  hath  scarce  tbrgan 

To  treat  her  as  a  child,  the  dearest  child,  i 

The  loveliest  and  the  gentlest^-^bat  a  child. 

Francesco,  thou  must  praise  her Ha!  again! 

That  is  no  thunder^ap.    My  father's  door 

Oh  go!  go!  go!  ' 

Fos.  MydearCamilUtno! 

Thou  canst  not  fear  me,  I  will  be  as  cain,  i 

As  homblo 

Cctm.  Go!  go!  go!  I  die  with  fear; i 

He  is  so  rash,  so  sudden !— He  will  kill  thee! 

JPof.  Here !  under  his  own  roof!  In  thy  dear  s^hl! 
Thy  own  dear  father !  | 

Cam.  He  will  port  us,  Foscari ! 

Go! 

Fos,  WelMga    But  my  Camilla 

Cam.  Go! 

Fos.  Dearest,  farewell ! 

Cam,  Not  that  way !— That !  there !  there ! 

Leap  from  the  window  in  the  corridor. 
From  the  low  balcony! 

Fos.  Farewell!  [EsiL 

Cam.  I  *m  glad 

That  he  is  gone.    Fear  hath  so  mastered  me  I 

I  stumble  on  the  level  floor.    Thank  heaven 
They  are  both  safe,  my  dearest  Foscari. 
My  dearest  father !    'There 's  no  danger  now ; 
And  yet  the  night  grows  wilder.    What  a  flash! 
And  I  have  sent  him  forth  into  the  storm, 
I,  that  so  love  him !    I  have  sent  him  forth 
Into  this  awful  storm !    Protect  him.  Heaven  ! 
I  thought  I  heard  the  window— Can  those  steps 
Be  his? 

Dan.  {without.)  Help!  help!  base  traitor!  Foscan! 
Murder! 

Enter  Laura. 

Lau.  What's  that?     . 

Cam.  Undo  the  door— I 

Undo  the  door !    My  father ! 

Lau.  {behind  the  scenes.)  Who  hath  done 
This  horrible  deed  ? 

Com.  {behind  the  scenes,)  My  fatfier!  murder!  ma^ 
der! 

SCENE  n. 
An  iBuminaUd  HaU  in  the  Jhseai  Ptdmoe. 
Doge,  Count  Zeno,  ladies  and  Oeitlkmen. 

Dags.  Now  for  some  stirring  air  to  wake  the  spinu 
Of  mirth  and  motion.    Sweet  ones,  to  the  dance ! 
Where  is  this  Foscari  7    Gentles,  in  my  youth 
He  had  been  held  a  recreant  that  forsook  ' 

The  revel,  and  the  light  of  ladies'  eyes,  | 

And  play  of  twinkling  feet.    Degenerate  boy !  ' 

Gent  Degenerate  days!  Ah!  we  oouMleU  such  I 
tales  I 

Of  the  deep  merriment,  the  gorgeoui  btnqnc^ 
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The  high  fiMtivity  of  our  old  time ! 
ThoQ  may^st  smile,  Zeno,  bat  his  Highness  knows 
Bright  mirth  is  on  the  wane.    Our  puny  sons 
Show  bat  faint  flashes  of  their  fathers'  fire. 

Zeno,    Believe  him  not,  fair  maids!    Tis  but  the 
Taunt 
Of  vaanting  age.    Believe  him  not    Why,  Mora, 
Thy  father  in  those  mirthful  days  hath  said 
The  same  to  thee,  and  his  to  him ;  yet  still 
T  is  merry  Venice.    Forty  years  to  come 
We,  too,  may  boast  us  of  our  jovial  prime* 
Nor  yet  the  world  grow  sadder.    Fear  it  not 
His  Highnees  will  not  join  thee,  Signer  Moro; 
He  is  too  yoathful-hearted. 

Doge.  What  a  bribe 

Is  that  to  aid  thy  cause !    But  Moro's  right ; 
We  were  fine  gallants.    Niece,  l  pr*ythee  see 
That  all  are  welcomed.    Where's  thy  sister,  Melfi  ? 

2d  QenL  Not  yet  returned  from  Rome. 

Doge.  '   I  would  have  had 

Ail  ihe  fair  stars  of  Venice  here  to-night 
Shining  in  one  bright  galaxy. 

Gent  Wemifls 

Signor  Donato's  daughter. 

Doge.  Ay,  indeed, 

My  pretty  sweet  Camilla  .'—Fair  Oliva, 
Let  Trevisano  lead  thee  to  the  dance. 
Were  I  one  ten  years  jrounger,  trust  me,  Sir, 
I'd  not  resign  this  hand.    Now  a  light  measure. 

[A  dance. 
b't  not  a  peerless  nymph  f    The  youngest  Grace 
Leading  her  linked  sisters  through  the  maze 
I  Of  blosBom'd  myrtles  upon  Ida's  side, 
;  Is  not  so  light  of  foot    Rest  thee,  dear  maid. 
NVhat  is  that  ?    Thunder  ? 

Zeno.  Yes :  a  fearful  storm. 

It  rages  awfully.    Hark!  there  again ! 

Doge.  Well ;  we  must  keep  such  coil  of  merriment 
Ai  shall  oatroar  the  rattling  storm. 

Enter  Fotcari, 

Ah,  truant ! 
How  wilt  thou  make  thy  peace  ? 

Foe.  I  read  no  vrar 

In  these  fair  looks. 

Zeno.  Peace  is  more  perilous. 

Fat.  Ay,  truly,  Zeno. 

Zeno.  Whither  hast  thou  been  ? 

Watching  her  lattice  but  to  catch  a  glimpse 
Of  the  swin  slender  shadow  that  glides  past 
So  gracefully,  clouding  the  soft  dim  light  7 

Fo9.  Pooh!  Pooh! 

^<^io>  And  with  a  true  devotion  bent 

l^ncovered  at  her  shrine  7    Why  thou  art  wet ! 
This  is  some  new  device  of  gallantry, 
Some  trick  of  Milan  courtship. 

Foe.  Tush,  man,  tosh  7 

Ho  \  a  brisk  measure !  Drown  with  merry  notes 
Count  Zeno's  merry  riddles !    Wilt  thou  dance 
With  me,  deer  lady  7    Do  not  say  me  No ! 

i^y.  Oh, no! 

Fo9.  Why  that  should  mean.  Oh  yes! 

^q?f.  Good  nieoe, 

WUI  not  the  Lady  Claudia  jo'm  the  danoe  7. 
^k  her.   I'm  young  and  light  enough  to-night 


To  mingle  there  myself.    What  ails  the  music  f 
Quicker !    Why  break  they  ofil    Dear  Zeno,  ask. 

Fob.  Murdered!  Impossible!  I  only  left — 
I  am  myself— It  cannot  be.    Play  on ! 
On  with  the  dance ! 

Gent  Here  is  a  man  bath  seen  hitn. 

One  who  still  shakes  with  fear. 

Foe.  Bring  him  to  me! 

Where  is  he  f    Where  f 

Doge.  Zeno,  whafe  is  this  tale  f 

Zeno*  A  tale  of  horror! 

EiUer  Erizzo. 

Eriz.  Justice,  Dpge  of  Venice ! 

A  Senator  lies  reeking  in  his  blood. 
Murdered  in  his  own  palace.    Justice,  D(>ge ! 

Foe,  What  Senator? 

Eriz.  Canst  thou  ask  that?  Donato. 

Dt^e.  Donato  murdered!  tbe  beloved  Donato! 
The  second  name  of  Venice !    Mine  old  friend ! 
Lords,  to  the  council.    This  is  not  a  tale 
For  woman's  gentleness.    Good  night  to  all. 

[Exeunt  tadiet,  and  tome  OenUemen. 
Would  he  had  ta'en  my  hand ! 

Foe,  He  is  ixit  dead — 

It  must  be  ftbe,  it  shall  be ! 

Eriz.  What!  dost  thott 

Doubt  of  Ponato's  death?    Thou? 

Foe.  Hearken,  Doge ! 

His  voice  hath  mockery  in  it,  sharp  and  loud 
As  the  clear  ring  of  metals :  he  speaks  not 
As  we,  who  heard  the  tale,  in  broken  words 
And  breathless ;  his  teeth  chatter  not ;  his  lips 
Are  firm ;  there  is  no  trembling  in  his  limbs. 
No  glare  in  his  keen  eyes.    None  but  a  fiend. 
Fresh  from  the  reek  of  murder,  could  so  master 
The  human  sympathy,  the  fellowship 
Of  Nature  and  of  kind. 

Doge.  Yet  wherefore- 


Enter  Comio. 


Justice! 


Coe. 

Foe.  Beloved  friend! 

Coe.  Off!  Off!  I  come  for  justice, 

-For  equal  justice ! 

Doge,  Thou  shalt  have  it 

Coe.  Doge ! 

For  equal  justice ! 

Doge.  Was  he  not  my  friend  7 

Am  I  not  thine? 

Coe.  Ay— «o  the  murderer  said ! — 

Friend !  the  word  chokes  me. 

Foe.  Grief  hath  turned  hia  brain. 

Doge.  Thou  shalt  have  justice. 

Coe.  T  is  no  midnight  thief, 

No  hired  assassin,  no  poor  petty  villain ; — 
This  is  a  fall  as  of  a  morning  star, 
A  death  such  as  the  first  great  slayer  saw 
When  Abel  lay  at  his  feetr~but  I'll  have  justice ! 
There  be  hearts  here  will  crack,  old  valiant  hearts. 
When  they  shall  hear  this  tale, — but  I'll  have  justice ! 

Doge.  Go  some  one  call  the  guard.    [Exit  Erizzo. 

Name  the  assassin. 

Coe.  Have  I  not  7    Whither  doth  he  fly ! 
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Fot.  CamUla ! 

My  poor  Camilla! 

Coa.                 Thine !  And  the  earth  hears  him 
And  opens^not  her  womb!    The  heavens  hear 
And  lanch  no  thunderbolts !    This  work  is  mine. 
Hold  firm  my  heart Cousin !    Eri^zo ! 

Enter  Erizzo  and  Guard, 

Em.  Seize 

Francesco  Foscari.    Nay,  stand  not  thiia 
Gazing  on  one  another.    Seize  him.    Doge, 
He  is  the  murderer. 

Doge.  Away  with  thee, 

Traitor  and  slanderer!    He  is  my  son— - 
Stir  not  a  man  of  ye!~My  son,  the  idol 
or  city  and  of  camp.    His  life  hath  heen 
One  blaze  of  honour.    Come  to  my  old  arms,— > 
Speak  not  a  word — thy  name  is  pledge  enough, 
My  son ! 

Eriz.  Ye  know  your  duty.    Seize  him,  soldiers. 

Fos.  Approach  me  at  your  peril.    Know  you  not 
This  very  morning  how  yon  serpent  lay 
Under  my  heel  unbruised,  a  thing  of  scorn  ? 
Look  not  upon  us,  lords,  with  doubting  eyei. 
Ye  dare  not  doubt  me — even  to  deny 
Is  in  some  sort  a  stain ! — My  shield  is  bright 
Ye  force  me  to  these  vaunts!    I  could  not  think 
A  crime. 

Eriz,  Bear  hence  the  murderer.    (Ande.)  Pabiea 
wither 
The  cowardly  arm  and  plotting  brain  th^t  feared 
To  strike  him  dead,  at  once !  (Aloud.)  Seize  him,  I  say. 

Fo$.  Now  he  that  dares! 

Cos.  Francesco  Foscari, 

I  do  arrest  thee  &r  this  murder. 

Fo9.  Thou! 

Come  forth  into  the  light!  Off  with  those  plumes! 
Look  at  me !  Is  this  Cosmo  7  Hath  some  fiend 
Put  on  that  shape  ?    Speak  to  me ! 

Cos.  Murderer! 

Fos.  To-day  he  called  me  brother  !—>Deal  with  me 
Even  as  ye  will. 
I     Eriz.  Look  to  him,  soldien,  well, 

That  he  escape  not 

Fot.  Sir,  the  Foscari 

Know  not  what  that  word  means.  I  wait  your  pleasure. 

Cos.  Doge!  Doth  he  hear  ine7  Once  I  could  have 
wept 
For  such  a  grief,  for  him ;  now  I  am  steeled 
By  merciless  misery,  made  pitiless 
By  one  that  hath  no  pity.    Look !  he  stands 
With  such  a  calm  of  virtue  on  his  brow. 
As  if  he  would  outface  the  all-seeing  God 
With  that  proud  seeming.    Foscari,  the  dead 
Shall  cry  aloud  in  heaven,  and  I  on  earth, 
Till  vengeance  overtake  thee.    Doge  of  Venice, 
I  call  on  thee  for  justice  on  thy  son. 

Fos.  Father  !~Oh,  start  not !— T  am  innocent 
Hear  that,  and  breathe  again.    Sir,  I  commit 
My  life,  my  honour,  the  unsullied  name 
Of  my  great  ancestors,  of  him  the  greatest, 
My  living  father — even  his  name  I  trust  « 

To  my  just  cause,  and  the  just  laws  of  Venice. 
I  am  your  prisoner. 

[Exeunt  Fosoarh  guarded,  Erimo,  and  Cosmo. 


Doge  I 


Zeno. 

Doge,  Those  lights!   Those  lighti! 

They  pierce  my  eye-balls,  dart  into  ray  brain! 
If  there  be  any  pity  left  i*  the  world. 
Make  me  a  darkness  and  a  silence,  Zeoo, 
That  I  may  pray. 

Zeno.  Lead  to  his  chamber.  Sin. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

A  JiaU  of  Justice, 

Cosmo,  Eriaxo,  Senators,  and  Ofieera. 

Eriz,  Is  all  prepared  for  trial  7 

Qff*^'  All.    The  Doge 

Approaches. 

Sen.  Will  the  Doge  preside  f 

2d  Sen,  He  comes. 

How  difierent  from  his  step  of  yesterday! 

How  hurried,  yet  how  slow! 

Enter  Doge  and  Count  Zeno. 

Zeno.  Let  me  assist 

YouT'HighnesB. 

Doge.  No. 

Zeno,  His  robes  encumber  him ; 

Support  them. 

Doge.  Why  will  you  torment  me.  Sr, 

With  this  officious  care  f  These  flowers  are  noitghL 
Go  bring  me  pungent  herbs,  hyssop  and  roe 
And  rosemary;  odoun  that  keep  in  tense — 
I  have  forgot  my  handkerchief. 

Zeno.  Tskethia. 

Doge.  I  am  an  old  man  newly  stung  with  griei^ 
Thou  hast  forgiven  me,  Zeno  f    Are  ye  ready  ? 
Where  is  the  accuser  ? 

Eriz.  May  it  please  your  Highaw" 

Call  forth  the  prisoner. 

Enter  Foaoari  guarded, 

Cos.  Oh  not  thou,  good  Doge ; 

Spare  thoie  white  hairs! 

Dojge.  Dare  not  to  pity  me ! 

Sir,  those  white  hairs  are  lichens  on  a  rock. 
I  tell  3re,  Sirs,  since  yesternight  my  blood 
Is  dried  up  in  my  veins,  my  heart  Is  tamed 
To  stone ;  but  I  am  Doge  of  Venice  still. 
And  know  my  office.    Fear  me  not,  Fraaoesco! 
Francesco  Foscari — Sir,  is  he  there  t 
My  eyes  are  old  and  dim. 

Fps,  I  am  here,  lather? 

Doge !  I  am  here. 

Doge.  Francesco  Foscari, 

Thou  art  arraigned  for  the  foul  midnight  murder 
Of  the  senator  Donato.    Art  thou  innocent  t 
Or  guilty? 

Fos.  Can*st  thou  ask  r    The  fresh-bom  bsbt 

That  knows  not  yet  the  guiltiness  of  thougbt. 
Is  not  from  such  crime  whiter. 

Dogs,  Gracious  heaTco, 

I  thank  thee !    Now  the  weight  ts  off  my  souL 
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I  sinned  in  my  black  fear.    Where 's  the  accuser  ? 
Let  him  stand  forth.    Cosmo— Signor  Donato, 
Speak. 

£riz.  Look  with  how  calm  and  proud  a  mien 
The  murderer  stands,  Whilst  the  poor  son  conceah 
His  face  against  the  wall. 

Doge,  Speak,  pr*ythee,  speak. 

Cos.  Alas!  alas!  I  cannot.    We  were  friends 
Even  from  earliest  childhood.    I  loved  him — 
Oh  how  I  loved  him!    Ay.  and  he  loved  me 
With  a  protecting  love,  the  firmoit  love ; 
For  stronger,  bolder,  hardier,  he  to  me 
Was  as  an  elder  brother.    And  his  home 
Was  mine,  and  mine  was  his — Oh  he  has  sate 
A  hundred  times  on  that  dear  father's  knee, 
Ilis  little  head  nestling  against  that  breast, 
Where  now— Ob  Foseari,  had*st  thou  slgin  me, 
My  last  woffd  had  been  pardon !    But  my  father, 
And  with  a  steadfast  and  unaltering  cheek 
To  listen 

Fo9.  Cosmo !  I  am  innocent 

Yet,  Heaven  knows,  I  grieve^— 

Cos*  Camilla's  fiither — 

Poor,  poor  Camilla ! 

Eriz.  (aside.)         Ah  thou  hast  it  now! 
T  is  a  fair  woman's  soft  and  liquid  name 
That  stings  thy  soul!    Good,  good.— Ho !  Officer! 

[Apart  to  an  Officer,  giving  him  a  japet. 

Deliver  that  and  bring  the  witness  hither. 

Look  thou  take  no  excuse.  [EnY  Officer. 

Doge.  Signor  Donato, 

1  pray  you  check  these  pardonable  tears. 
Were  this  a  place  for  possion,  what 's  thy  grief 
Measured  with  mine  7    The  death  of  all  thy  name 
To  this  suspense,  this  agony,  this  shame. 
That  eats  away  the  soul  ?    What  is  thy  grief- 
Master  thyself,  I  say.    Francesco  Foseari 
Stands  there  to  answer  to  thy  charge  of  murder; 
Produce  thy  proofs. 

Eriz.  Bring  in  the  corse.    My  Lord, 

And  ye,  the  equal  judges,  spare  the  son 
This  miserable  duty.    I  can  tell. 
For  I  by  chance  was  there,  this  tale  of  blood 
And  mystery.    The  late  unhappy  feud 
Is  known  to  all.    Returning  from  St.  Mark's 
With  my  young  kinsman  in  his  gondola— 
For  I  had  missed  of  mine — we  landed  close 
To  the  Donato  Palace,  as  the  bell 
Was  tolling  midnight    T  was  on  awful  storm ; 
But  by  the  flashing  lightning  we  saw  6ne 
Leap  from  the  bolcony — a  cavalier. 
Splendid  in  dress  and  air.    The  lightning  glared 
Full  on  his  face  and  habit,  unconcealed 
By  hat  or  cloak,  and  instantly  we  knew 
Francesco  Foseari. 

Zeno.  Att  sure  of  that  f 

Cos.  Oh  sure!  Too  sore! 

Eriz.  He  pasMd  so  close,  Count  Zeno, 

That  my  cloak  brushed  his  vest ;  but  sprang  aside, 
As  he  had  met  an  adder,  and  leaped  down 
Into  a  waiting  gondola.    I  call'd. 
Bat  Foseari  answered  not ;  and  Cosmo  spake. 
Betwixt  a  sigh  and  smile,  of  fair  Camilla, 
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Of  their  long  loves,  and  of  the  morning's  ire. 

And  how  he  hoped  this  dark  and  sudden  cloud 

Would  speedily  pass  away.    Even  as  he  spake, 

Whilst  loitering  on  the  steps,  we  heard  a  shriek 

Within  the  house,  so  piercing,  so  prolonged, 

So  bom  of  bitter  anguish — to  this  hour 

That  shriek  is  ringing  in  mine  ears !    And  when 

With  trembling  hearts  and  faiUog  limbs,  we  scaled 

The  stairs,  we  saw  Donato  bathed  in  blood, 

And  poor  Camilla  lying  on  his  breast. 

Her  arms  strained  round  his  neck,  as  if  she  tried 

To  keep  in  his  dear  life.  [Tke  corse  brought  in. 

The  bloody  witness 
Of  this  foul  deed  is  here. 

Fo9.  Poor  good  old  man ! 

This  is  a  grievous  sight 

Doge.  Oh !  Would  to  Heaven 

That  I  so  lay,  and  so — I  pray  thee,  on. 
Where  are  thy  prooft  7 

Eriz.  They  shall  come  soon  enough. 

Donato,  rouse  thee !  Look  upon  those  wounds ! 
Think  on  the  honoured  dead  ! 

Cos.  I  dare  not  think. 

For  thought  is  frensy.    Lords !  The  Count  Erizzo 
Hath  told  ye  how  we  found  the  corse.    This  sword. 
The  well-known  sword  of  Foseari,  was  plunged 
Deep  in  his  gory  breast ;  beside  him  lay 
This  hat  and  cloak,  the  splendid  soldier's  garb 
Of  Foseari  ;  no  man  had  approached  the  house 
Save  only  Foacari ;  and  his  last  word. 
Mingled  with  cries  of  murder  and  of  help. 
Was  *•  Foseari."    Is  that  sword  thine  ?    Disown  it, 
And,  against  oath  and  proof  and  circumstance, 
Thy  word — thy  naked  word — Disown  that  sword, 
And  give  me  back  the  blessed  faith  that  trusts 
In  man  my  fellow  I  Look  upon  it  welL 

Fos.  'TIS  mine. 

Coa.  He's  guilty.    'Twas  the  last  faint  hepe 
On  this  side  Heaven. 

Dage.  Cosmo !  It  is  not  his — 

He  knows  not  what  he  says — Give  me  the  sword. 

Fos.  T  is  mine ;  that  which  lay  sheathed  in  victory 
Before  ye  yesterday ;  that  which  I  bore 
Triumphing  through  the  battle.    What  a  blaze 
Streamed  from  the  sparkling  steel— how  bright,  how 

pare, 
How  glorious,  how  like  the  light  of  Fame— 
A  wild  and  dazzling  fire !    Both,  both  are  quenched. 
The  sword  is  mine ;  but  of  this  foulest  deed 
1  am  as  ignorant  as  the  senseless  blade. 

Zraa  Who  heard  Donato  call  on  Foseari  7 

Eriz.  Doge,  thou  hast  asked  for  proofs,  for  wit- 
nesses , 
I  have  one  here.    Officer,  hast  thou  brought 
The  lady? 

Officer.  She  attends. 

Eriz.  Go,  lead  her  in.  [Exit  Officer. 

Cos.  What  lady  7  Sure  thou  canst  not  mean 

Enter  Officer  leading  Camilia. 

Fos.  Camilla! 

Cos,  She  walks  as  in  a  heavy  dream ;  her  senses 
Are  stupified  by  sorrow.    Count  Erizzo, 
Why  didst  thou  send  for  her  7   Why  bring  her  here  7 
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Had  we  not  breaking  hearts  enow  belbre 
Without  poor,  poor  Camilla  ? 

£m.  She  alone 

Heard  hia  lait  dying  worda.    Lady  Camilla ! 

Com.  She  neither  seea  nor  bean ;  the  is  henelf 
A  moving  cofM. 

Eriz.  Camilla!  Speak  to  her. 

Cq9.  Sister !  Heaven  shield  her  senses !  She  is  deaC  > 
Even  to  my  voice.    Dear  sister ! 

Eriz.  Lead  her  towards 

The  body.    So !  she  sees  it. 

dm.  Father!  Father! 

Have  I  Ibond  thee,  dear  lather  f    Let  me  sit 
Here  at  thy  feet,  and  lean  my  aching  head 
Against  thy  knee— Oh  how  it  throbs !— and  buiy 
My  face  within  thy  cloak.    What  ails  me,  father, 
That  my  heart  flatters  so  ?    Feel  here— He 's  cold ! 
He's  dead!    He's  dead! 

Eriz.  Camilla! 

CbjR.  Who  art  thou  f 

Where  am  I  ?    Wherefore  have  ye  dragged  me  lorth 
Into  the  glare  of  day-~Oh  cruel !  cruel! — 
Amongst  strange  men  7  Where  am  17  Foscari !  Now 
I  have  a  comforter.    Have  they  not  told  thee 
That  I  am  fatherless  7  Dost  weep  for  me  7 
For  me  7 

Eriz.  Leave  him ;  he  is  a  murderer. 
Thy  father's  murderer! 

Cam.  Who  dared  say  that^7 

Francesco,  speak  to  me ! 

Eriz*  Pollute  her  not! 

Touch  not  her  garmentB !  Fly  his  very  sight— 
He  dew  thy  jfather. 

Cam.  Ha!  Again!  Again! 

Cosmo,  this  man  is  &Ise.    Is  he  not,  Cosmo  7 
Is  he  not  all  one  falsehood  7  Answer  me. 
I  will  kneel  to  thee,  Cosmo,  for  a  word, 
A  sign.    Press  but  my  band.    He  lets  it  fidl ! 

Cos.  Sister — ^I  cannot  tell  her. 

Eriz.  Thou  tnyaelf 

Art  witness  to  his  crime. 

Cam.  I  never  knew 

Aught  of  him  but  his  virtues. 

Ern  Noble  lady. 

Thou  art  before  the  aaembled  power  of  Venice, 
Before  thy  father's  cone,  before  high  Heaven — 
Answer  me  truly,  lady-^Didst  thou  hear 
Thy  murdered  father  call  on  Foscaii  7 

Cam.  Ah ! — ^He  is  innooenL 

Eriz.  Didst  thou  not  hear 
Foscari's  name  mixed  with  his  dying  shriek  7 

Cam.  He 's  innocent!  Oh  I  would  stake  my  life 
On  Foscaii's  innocence. 

Dogt.  Beloved  child ! 

Cam.  Ah !  Art  thou  there 7  Release  him!  Set  him 
free! 
Thou  art  the  Doge,  the  mighty  Doge  of  Venice. 
Thou  hast  the  power  to  free  him. — Save  him  now 
From  my  hard  kinsman!  Save  him !  I  remember. 
When  I  was  but  a  little  child,  I  craved 
The  grace  of  a  poor  galley-slave,  and  thou 
Didst  pardon  him  and  set  him  free  as  air  ^^ 
Wilt  thou  not  save  thy  son,  and  such  a  son. 


Who  is  as  clear  of  this  foul  sin  as  thou  7 
Cosmo,  kneel  with  roe ! 

Cos.  I  have  knelt  for  juslioe ; 

And  now  again — 

Com.  For  mercy!  merey ! 

Eriz.  Answer! 

Demand  her  answer,  Doge.    She  is  a  witneai, 
Command  her  by  thy  power ;  thou  art  the  Judge. 

Doge.  lam.  I  am.  Ye  shoold  have  Dukea  of  stone. 
But  this  is  flesh.    Camilla,  I  am  not 
A  King,  who  wears  ftir  mercy  on  the  crasa 
Of  his  bright  diadem ;  I  have  no  power 
Save  as  the  whetted  axe  to  strikB  and  slay, 
A  will-less  instroment  of  the  iroo  law 
Of  Venice.  Daughter— Thoo  that  ahoaJd'st  have  hett 
My  daughter,  we  are  martyrs  at  the  stake. 
And  must  endora    Shall  we  not  oo^^  him. 
Who  stands  there  with  so  bnve  a  oooatancy. 
Patient,  Jinfalteringf  Let  ns  choose  the  right. 
And  leave  the  event  to  Heaven.    Speak,  ssy  dear 
child. 

Cam,  Heaven  guide  me  then!  Lords,  I  am  liere 
an  orphan. 
The  orphan  of  one  day. — ^But  yesternight^ 
Oh !  did  ye  ever  see  a  father  die  ? 

Cos.  Calm  thee,  my  aitter. 

Cam.  And  ye  drag  mm  hither— 

Ye  call  me  to  bear  witnea    me,  a  woman ; 
A  wretdied  helpless  vroomn! — Against  him. 
Whom— ye  are  mercUess    ye  have  no  touch 
Of  pity  or  of  manhood !  Doyourvroiat; 
I  will  not  answer  ye 

Fos.  Ob  woman's  love, 

Pure  nufie  of  kind  and  charitable  ilioaghta» 
Wiser  than  wisdom,  instinct  of  the  soul, 
How  do  I  blesB  thee,  holiest  love!  Camilla, 
My  brave  and  true  Camilla,  thou  hast  diopi 
Balm  in  the  festering  wound.    Yet  answer  them. 
I  cannot  fear  the  truth.    Ask  her  once  mora.  j 

Eriz.  Were  not  the  last  words  that  Dooalo  qake 
Foscari  and  murder  7 

Cam.  Yes. 

Eriz.  T^ce  her  away ; 

She  hath  confessed  enough. 

Cam.  Ohno!  no!  no! 

Foscari  is  guildeai !  Hear  me !— He  ia  guiltlesi ! 

Doge.  Can'st  thou  prove  that  7    Thy  sweet  face 
always  brought 
A  comfort.    Prove  but  that 

Eriz.  (aside.)  All  cums  on 

The  coward  Celso !    He  '11  escape  me  yet 
(Aloud.)  The&clB7    The  proofs?  The  witneae*! 

Cam.  IBs  life; 

My  heart,  my  bunting  heart    If  I  had  seen 
With  these  poor  eyes  that  horror— had  seeo  him 
Stabbing— Oh,  thoughts  like  these  may  make  me  Bad. 
But  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell  can  never 
Shake  my  true  folth !    Foscari !  I  will  share 
Thy  ftte,  will  die  with  thee,  will  be  thy  hride 
Even  in  that  fatal  hour,  and  pamaway 
With  thee  to  Heaven— So !  so! 

Fo$.  SheainkB;ali« 

Her  strength  is  overwrought    Ob  die  not  yet 
Till  I  may  die  with  thee !    Awake,  rrviw. 
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My  plighted  love !    The  bridal  hour  will  aooo 
Unite  us,  my  Camilla.    Help!  she  fiunta. 

Enz.  Fold  her  not  thoa  within  thy  anna !   Rerign 
her! 

Foe  To  theei    While  atill  this  arm  hath  marrow 
in  it! 
To  thee!  Cosmo— thon^thon— Be  tender  of  her, 
Be  very  tender— *t  is  a  broken  flower — 
And  pardon  her  her  love.    Tbke  her.    The  pain 
Of  death  ia  over  now.    Proceed,  my  lords. 

Zeno.  Let  Qie  aoppoit  her*  Cosmo.     Thoa  doet 
stagger 
Under  her  slender  ibm. 

Co§.  He  spake  to  roe^ 

He  gaxed  on  me-4  felt  the  long  sad  look 
Dwell  on  my  ftce— he,  at  whose  crime  my  sonl 
Shudders,  he  spake— and  I — men  would  have  thought 
I  waa  the  guilty  one!    He  bade  me  love 
This  dearest,  wretchedest    Tell  him— No !  no ! 
Not  even  a  last  wor^ 

[Exeunt  Cosmo  and  Zeno,  witA  Camilla. 

Eriz.  This  hapless  maid  • 

Hath  owned  enough.    Foscari,  wilt  thou  oonftsa 
The  murder!. 

Foe,  I  am  imwcenL 

Eriz,  Confess ; 

Or  we  most  Ibrce  oonfesBioo.    To  the  rack! 

Doge.  Never  whilst  I  have  hfe !    Am  I  not  still 
The  Doge  of  Venice  ?    Rather  stretch  these  stiff 
And  withered  limbs  upon  thy  engines,  Count ! 
Rather  crack  these  old  joints!    I  thought  that  I 
Was  steeled  against  all  strokes— but  this — 

Eriz.  The  rack! 

Foe.  Bethink  thee  of  the  Roman  fathers.  Doge, 
Of  Brutus  and  of  Manlius ;  thy  son 
Will  not  disgrace  thee.    Come,  the  rack,  the  mck! 
I  will  front  pain  as  a  brave  enemy, 
And  rush  to  the  encounter.    What  is  the  sense 
Of  bodily  agony  to  that  which  I 
Endure  even  now  ?    Disgrace,  suspicion,  soom. 
Hatred  and  haughty  pity,  and  that  last 
Worst  pang— her  love,  her  misery.    These  are  tor- 
tures ! 
Let  me  have  something  that  a  warrior's  soul 
May  strive  against  and  conquer.    Comer  the  rack ! 

Doge.  Never. 

Eriz.  I  most  not  hear  thee,  Doge.    The  question! 

Re-enter  Coemo,  and  Zeno. 

Co$.  Stop,  on  your  lives !    Forbear  this  cruelty! 
This  cowardly  cruelty !    He  will  endure— 
He  will  call  up  the  courage  of  the  field, 
And  die  before  he  groans.    His  eye  survejrs 
That  engine  steadily,  whose  very  sight 
Mskea  my  flesh  creep.    Remove  it.    Oh  to -see 
That  butchery — and  the  old  man— the  poor  old  man! 
Remove  it. 

Eriz.  Well.    Proceed  we  then  to  sentence. 

Zeno.  First  listen  to  the  prisoner.    Foscari  I  speak. 

Sen.  Yes;  let  us  hear  his  tale.    Defend  thyself. 

Fot.  To  ye  who  doubt !  To  ye  who  disbelieve ! 
Sir,  there  are  spirits  that  can  never  stoop 
To  falsehood ;  nor  for  wealth,  or  power,  or  fiune, 


Or  life,  or  dearar  love.    Oh,  were  ye  cast 
In  the  old  chivalrous  mould,  pure  diamond  souls 
On  which  the  dim  polluting  touch  of  doubt 
Rests  not  a  breathing  time !  Were  ye  built  up 
Of  honour— But  to  ye — VVhy  should  I  speak 
When  I  have  nothing  but  my  knightly  word 
To  prove  me  innocent? 

Eriz.  ^  You  are  well  paid 

By  this  contempt,  Count  Zeno.    Now  to  judgment 

lJ%e  Dqge,  Zeno,  Erizzo,  and  the  Senators  retire  to 
the  back  of  the  tlage,  leaving  Coemo  and  Fotoari 
inthefrotU. 

Foe.  Father !  He  passes  on  and  doth  not  speak ; 
He  cannot;  he  has  no  words,  nothing  but  tears. 
Oh,  what  must  the  grief  be  that  forces  teais 
From  his  proud  heart— his  proud  and  bunting  heart! 
The  flame  of  youth  burnt  in  him  3resterdBy 
At  fourscore  yean ;  toniay  hath  made  him  old. 
What  groan  was  that?  What  other  wretch f  Donate! 
Cosmo!  Wilt  thou  not  answer  ? 

Cos.  Oh  that  voice 

Which  was  such  perfect  music, — which  seemed  made 
For  truth  and  thought,  fit  organ,  how  it  jan 
My  very  soul !  What  wouldst  thou  7 

Foe.  I  would  thank  thee 

That  thou  hast  spared  one  pang  to  a  brave  heart 

That  rack ^To  have  seen  me  stretched  therp,  to 

direct 
Each  fresh  progressive  torture — He  had  died 
Before  our  eyes !  I  thank  thee,  Sir.    No  more» 
Unless  a  dying  man,  for  I  am  sentenced —  . 
Look  how  he  sinks  his  head  upon  his  clenched 
And  withered  handA !  I  am  condemned,  and  we 
Shall  meet  no  more.  Thou  wilt  not  join  the  headsman 
To  see  the  axe  fell  on  my  neck,  nor  follow 
The  shouting  multitude,  who  yesterday 
Hail'd  me  a  god,  and,  with  like  shouts,  to-morrow 
Will  dreg  V[^e  to  the  block.    We  meet  no  more ; 
And  as  a  dying  man  I  fiiin  would  part 
In  charity.    We  were  friends,  Cosmo. — 

Cot.  Friends ! 

I  sinned  in  listening ;  but  whilst  he  spake, 
A  world  of  kindly  thoughts,  a  gush  of  the  deep 
Old  passionate  love  came  o*er  my  heart— Foigive  me, 
Oh  blessed  shade!   Friends!  Why  thy  crime  were 

common 
Wanting  thai  damning  dye— a  simple  murder ! 
What  though  of  one  kind,  noble,  generous, 
Whooe  princely  spirit  scattered  happiness 
As  the  sun  light— a  single  sin !  But 't  waa 
My  ffither,  mine— avenging  angel,  hear ! — 
AGne,  ttiat  so  loved  thee. 

Fo$.  That,  at  the  first  glance 

Of  wild  suspicion,  the  fint  crafly  word 
Of  treacherous  hate,  doubted,  accused,  condemned- 
Chasing  through  shameful  trial  to  shameful  death — 
Yet  daring  to  call  down  the  Wrath  of  God 
On  a  false  friend !  Oh  cunning  self^eceit! 
Oh  wondrous  cheat  of  blind  mortality! 
Thus  doth  the  Evil  Spirit  cast  about 
To  win  a  soul  firom  heaven.  They  come.  They  come. 
Now  gentle  death. 

[The  Doge,  Eriao,  Zeno,  and  Senatort  advance. 
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Speak !  I  can  better  bear 
Thy  words  than  that  Jong  gaze  of  agony. 
I  am  prepared. 

Doge,  Oh  why  did  I  resume 

This  bonnet,  which  thy  filial  hand  had  plucked 
From  my  old  brow,  this  fatal  coronet, 
Fredoomed  to  fall,  that  scorches  me  like  fire —  - 
Stings  roe  like  twisted  serpents !  Would  I  were 
A  naked  slavOf  chained  to  his  weary  oar, 
A  worm  that  hath  no  sense  but  suflbrance, 
Any  thing  vilest  and  most  misentble. 
Rather  than  Doge  of  Venice !  I  must  plunge 
A  dagger  in  thy  breast    Francesco  Foscari, 
The  council  doth  pronounce  thee  guilty^ 

Fob.   Ha! 

Eriz        It  works.    It  works. 

Doge,  Thou  saidst  thou  wast  prepared. 

Fob,  Ay — ^but  the  word !   The  first  sound  of  the 
word! 

Doge.  The  council  doth  condemn — 

Fos,  All,  father?  All? 

Doge.  No ;  there  were  two— Count  Zeno  could  not 
join 

Guilty  and  Foscari ;  and  I my  son, . 

Thou  could 'st  not  do  this  deed ! 

Fob,  Thank  heaven !  Thank  heaven ! 

£m.  The  sentence,  Doge! 

Fob.  Yes,  father.    The  one  pang. 

The  worse  than  death, — ^the  infamy  is  past 
The  dagger's  in  my  breast;  now  drive  it  home, 
And  with  a  merciful  speed. 

ETiz.  Sir,  tbou  wilt  find 

Justice  hath  bowed  to  mercy. 

Cob.  Doge,  the  sentence ! 

Doge.  The  penalty  is  death.    But  for  thy  rank, 
Thy  services  and  mine,  it  is  exchanged 
For  banishment  to  Candia.    Tbou  must  live 
In  Candia,  an  exile,  till  thy  days 
Be  ended,  my  dear  son. 

Fob.  Live !  Give  me  death ! 

Ye  that  give  infamy,  ^nd  dare  to  talk 
Of  mercy,  give  me  death,  painfuUest  death 
And  I  will  thank  ye,— bless  ye !  Give  me  death! 
Ye  cannot  give  me  life.    Sooner  the  bay, 
That  wreathes  the  warrior's  brows,  shidl  spread  and 

flourish 
In  a  dark  mine,  shut  up  from  sun  and  air. 
Than  I  can  live  without  a  proud  respect, 
A  white  unblemish'd  name,  the  light  and  breath 
Of  honour.    Death,  I  say !— a  murderer's  death ! 
Ye  dare  not  change  the  laws. 

Cob:  Live,  and  repent 

Fob.  Cosmo,  if  e'er  you  loved  me,  call  on  them 
For  justice^— bloody  justice !  Doge  of  Venice, 
Maintain  the  insulted  laws !  Send  me  to  death, — 
To  instant  death  \  Oh  father,  free  thy  son 
From  this  dread  load  of  misery!  Wouldst  thou  see 
Thy  only  child  shunned  as  a  leper,  father 7 
Sent  out  into  the  world  a  second  Cain  ? 
Oh  give  me  death!  death!  death ! 

Dogt.  I  knew  that  life 

Would  be  a  lingering  agony ;  and  yet 
To  kill  thee — my  dear  son !  Oh  prophecy 
Accurst,  I  feel  thee  now ! 


£m.  Remove  tha  pnaooer. 

What !  doth  he  struggle  f 

Doge.  Touch  him  oot,  vile  tbves ! 

Fob.  a  moment  pause,  and  ye  may  lead  ma  henoe 
Tame  as  a  fondled  kid.    Ye  Seoaton, 
Ye  kings  of  Venice,  I  appeal  from  you 
To  the  Supreme  Thbunal. 

Eriz.  Tofhyiatharr 

Fob.  To  Him  that  is  in  heaven.    Ye  are  men, 
Frail,  erring,  ignorant  men,  guided  or  driven 
By  every  warring  passion:  some  by  love 
Of  the  beloved  Donati ;  some  by  hate 
Of  the  high  Foscari ;  by  envy  some ; 
Many  by  fear;  and  rae  by  low  ambition^ 
This  ye  call  justice,  lords !  Bat  I  appeal 
To  the  All-righteous  Judge  of  earth  and  hearen. 
Before  whose  throne  oondemnen  and  condemned 
All  shall  stand  equal,  at  whose  feet  I  swear. 
By  what  my  soul  holds  sacred — by  the  spuia 
Of  knighthood — ^by  the  Christian's  holier  Cross, 
And  by  that  old  man's  white  and  reverend  locks, 
That  I  am  innocent    Ye.  who  disbelieve. 
And  ye  w^o  doubt,  and  ye,  the  grovelling  few. 
Believing  who  condemn,  I  shower  on  all 
Contempt  and  pardon.    Now,  guahls,  to  the  prisao. 

Zeno.  Look  to  the  Doge. 

Fob.  Zeno,  when  I  am  gene, 

Thou  wilt  be  kind  to  him  ? 

Zeno.  Even  as  a  aoo ! 

£ven  as  thyself. 

Fob.  Thou  truest  friend*  farewell ! 

Zeno.  Look  to  the  Dog& 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  h 

An  Apariment  in  thB  Donato  Pakbce, 

CoBmo  and  ErizoK 

Cob.  Gone  to  the  prison !  No!  my  km!  EiisD^ 
I  know  Camilla. 

Eriz.  Well— I  might  misCake. 

Cob,  Straight  from  her  father's  biar,  vrhare  lU 
night  long 
She  watch 'd  sind  wept,  to  seek— Go  to,  thou'rt  wrgne! 
Thou  'rt  wrong. 

Eriz.  Think  no  more  of  it    Doch  the  Senstc 

Meet  tOHlayf 

Cob.  Wassheveil'dt 

Eriz,  Who! 

Cob.  Whom  than  bbwVl 

She — not  my  sister ! — ^Was  she  vailM  f 

Eriz,  She  was. 

Cob.  How  oouldst  thou  know  hart 

Eriz.  By  the  pliant  fna 

Of  the  young  form — the  goddses  step— the  cbana 
Of  motion.    With  such  port  the  queenly  swan 
Glides  o'er  the  waten.    Dost  thou  not  remember 
When  Foscari  once 

Cob.  Avoid  that  oama.    Avoid  it. 

Eriz,  She's  here. 
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Enter  CamUla. 

Cof.   And  Teil'd!    Wheooe  commit  thou,  lister  t 
•peak! 
Why  hast  thoa  borne  those  teers  and  that  wan  face 
Abroad  amongst  the  happy  7   Whence  com'st  thou  f 

Cam,  From  one  whose  heart  drops  blood  fat  this 
great  grief. 

Co9,  Whence! 

Cam.  From  St  Mark's. 

Cos.  The  Doge!  The  poor  old  Doge! 

Enz.  The  Doge !   It  was  not  by  the  Ducal  cham- 
bers 
That  I  this  monung  saw — 

Cam.  My  lord  Erizzo, 

I  seek  not  to  deceive  ye.    I  have  seen 
The  Doge.    &at  *t  wat  another  wretcheder 
Of  whom  I  spake,— one  who  hath  long  to  live. 
I  come  IrcNn  where  beneath  the  leaden  rooft 
Foscari  lies. 

Coi.  And  she  can  speak  that  name 

Sighingly,  fondly !  She  can  cast  aside 
Even  maiden  modesty !  Forgive  me,  friendt 
That  trusting  her  I  doabced  thee.    Approach  not ! 
Thou  art  contaminate. 

Cam,  He's  innocent! 

Tom  not  away,  shake  me  not  off,  as  though 
I  were  some  loathed  reptile.    Cosmo!  Brother! 
We  two  are  left  alone  in  the  wide  world. 
And  I  that  Sate  upon  that  rainbow  throne 
Of  happmesB,  I  am  fallen,  fallen. 

Cot.  What  would'st  thou  7 

How  may  I  comibrt  thee  7  Sweet  gentle  soul, 
Her  team  are  daggeia.    Speak. 

Cam.  And  thou  wilt  listen  7 

Cot.  Patient  as  infancy. 

Cam.  He  goes  to-night ; 

And  I ^nay,  start  not. 

Cos.  What  of  thee  7 

Cam.  Andl— 

We  were  betroth'd ;  he  goes  a  sentenced  wvetcb— 
But  innocent,  moat  innocent!  He  goes 
To  scorn,  to  exile,  and  to  misery, 
And  I — I  came  to  say  farewell  to  thee, 
My  brother — I  go  with  him. 

Cos.  Ha ! 

Eriz.  She  raves. 

Look  how  she  trembles;  she  is  overwatched ; 
This  is  a  frenxy. 

Cam.  Sir,  I  am  not  mad ; 

I'm  a  Donato  bom.  and  drank  in  coursge 
I  E?en  with  my  mother's  milk.    What  if  I  shake ! 
I  Within  this  trembling  frame  there  is  a  heart 
I  As  firm  as  thine.    Speak  to  me  ei:e  we  part* 
'  My  brother !  Speak  to  me,  whatever  words. 
However  bitter!  Any  thing  bat  silence. 
Cold  withering  silence ! 
Cot.  Sister! 

Cam.  Bless  thee,  bless  thee, 

For  that  kind  word ! 

Cos.  My  sister,  sit  thee  down- 

Misery  hath  brought  her  to  this  pass. — Camilla, 
We  had  a  lather  once ;— he 's  slain.    Wouldst  thoa 
Join  this  white  hand,  which  he  ao  loved  to  mould 


Within  his  own,  the  soft  and  dimpled  hand, 
With  one — 

Cofli.       Oh  pure  as  thine !  Believe  it,  Cosmo; 
Pure  as  thine  own ! 

Cos.  We  have  no  father  now. 

And  we  should  love  each  other.    Stay  with  me. 
I  am  no  tyrant>brother :  I  '11  not  force 
Thy  Uooming  beauty  to  some  old  man's  bed 
For  high  alliance ;  I'll  not  plunge  thy  youth 
Into  that  living  tomb  where  the  cold  nun 
Chants  daily  requiems,  that  thy  dower  may  swell 
My  coflfen ;  I  but  ask  of  thee  to  stay 
With  me  in  thy  dear  Venice,  thy  dear  home. 
Thy  mistrpsi,  mine.    I'll  be  to  thee,  Camilla, 
A  &ther,  brother,  lover.    Stay  with  me. 
I  will  be  very  kind  to  thee. 

Gam.  Oh  cruel! 

This  kindness  is  the  rack. 

Cot.  I  would  but  save  thee 

From  exile,  penury,  shamor— 

Cam.  He  said  so. 

Cos.  He! 

Cam. .  Ay,  he  urg'd  all  that  thou  canst  say  agamst 
Himself  and  me  in  vain.    My  heart  is  firm. 
I  ga    But  love  me  still,  oh  love  me  still. 
My  brother! 

Cot.         listen. 

Cam.  He  said  alL 

Cot.  Camilla! 

I'd  save  thee  from  a  crinfe,  a  damning  crime- 
Did  he  say  that  7  From  such  a  parricide, 
SAch  unimagined  sin — I  tell  thee,  girl. 
The  Roman  harlot,  she  the  infamous 
That  crush'd  her  father  with  her  chario^  wheels. 
She'll  be  forgotten  in  thy  monstrous  guilt. 
Whitened'  by  thy  black  shame. 

Com.  Oh  father,  father, 

I  call  upon  thee!    Look  on  me  from  heaven. 
Search  my  whole  soul — 'tis  white.    Oh  when  some 

tale 
Of  woman's  truth  brought  teari  into  my  eyes. 
How  often  hath  he  said — Be  thou,  too,  faithful 
In  weal  or  woe!  And  now — farewell!  farewell ! 

Cosmo,  my  heart  is  breaking Say  farewell. 

Only  farewell ! 

Cos.  Stay  with  me. 

Cam,  No. 

Cos.  Then  go. 

Outcast  of  earth  and  heaven,  of  God  and  man! 
Abandon'd,  spum'd,  abhorr'd,  accurst !  Go  forth 
A  murderer's  bride — wone !  worse !    What  impiooa 

priest 
Will  dare  profane  the  holy  words  that  join 
The  pure  of  heart  and  hand  fbr  ye.  for  ye. 
The  parricides-^— Oh  that  she  had  but  died 
Innocent  in  her  childhood ! 

Ckim.  One  day,  brother. 

Thou  'It  grieve  fi)r  this.    Now  bless  thee ! 

[ExH  CesiiTfa 

Cot.  Suiy! 

Eris.  She's  gooek 

Cot.  Why  let  her  go,  Ibol  stain  upon  our  house ! 
She  was  his  daughter  still,  and  yesterday 
An  angel !    And  he  loved  her  andehe  him 
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Wouldat  kill  him  o*er  again? — ^He  bleeds  to  death ! 
Father,  it  is  thy  blood. 

Doge.  My  ton!  Mywn! 

Who  hath  done  tbii? 

Cam.  He  is  not  dead.    Support  him. 

See  how  his  eye-lids  quiver.    Foecari ! 
'Ti>I,  thy  wife! 

Fot.  Mine  own ! 

Coa,  Thanks,  gmcious  heaven ! 

Enter  Zeno  and  Ouardt^ 

Zeno.  Seise  Count  Eriao,  Guard.    Have  ye  not 
heard— 
What  spectacle  is  thii  ?— Know  ye  not.  Sin* 
That  FoBcari  is  guiltless,  that  the  murderer 
Is  found  f 

Foa.       Hear  that !  I  'm  innocent !  Hear  that ! 
The  murderer  is  fimnd !  Nay,  hold  me  not — 
I  'ra  well — ^I  'm  strong.    Father,  there  is  no  itaia 
In  the  long  line  of  Foscari !  Camilla, 
My  iaithfollest— 

Dcge.  He  falls. 

Cam.  There  wanted  this 

To  crown  the  brimming  cup  of  my  despair. 
We  should  have  been  the  happiest  two,  Francesco, 
Since  the  first  pair  in  Paradise— but  he 
That  was  my  brother- 
Cos.  Peace.    Who  slew  Donato  f 

Zeno.  Celso,  bribed  by  Erizao  to  destroy 
Frsncesoo  Foscari,  by  Donato  crossed 
Slew  him,  and  aided  by  the  sword  and  cloak 
Dropped  by  Francesco,  cast  this  deed  of  horror 
On  the  most  innocent 

Coi.  Hath  he  confessed  f 

Zeno,  All.    Seize  Erizzo,  bind  him. 

Eriz.  There 's  no  need. 

The  work  is  done,  well  d<Hie — Signor  Donato, 
I  thank  thee  still  for  that — and  such  revenge 
Is  cheaply  bought  with  life. 

Cot.  Oh,  damned  viper! 

Eriat.  Ay  I  Do  ye  know  me  f  Not  a  man  of  ye 
But  is  my  tool  or  victim.    I  'm  your  master. 
This  was  my  aim  when  old  Donato  died. 
And  but  that  Celso  dared  not  cope  with  Foscari, 
And  sought  to  oatch  him  in  a  subtler  springe, 
I  had  been  now  your  Doge.    And  I  am  more. 
I  am  your  master,  Sirs.    Look  where  he  lies 
The  towering  Foscari,  who  yesterday 
Stood  statelier  than  the  marble  gods  of  Rome 
In  their  proud  beauty.    Hearken !  It  is  mute, 
The  tongue  which  darted  words  of  fiery  scorn. 
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And  cold  contempt,  and  Sitter  pardon— dared 
To  hurl  on  me  fierce  pardon !    Ha !  he  shivers! 
His  stout  limbs  writhe !    The  insect  thai  m  bom 
And  dies  within  an  hour  would  not  chuige  lives 
With  Foscari.    I  am  content    For  thee 
I  have  a  tenfold  cuise.    Long  be  thy  reign. 
Great  Doge  of  Venice ! 

Doge,  Ay,  I  am  the  Doge; 

Lead  him  to  instant  death.       [£xtf  Eraoo 

My  son! 

Co*.  TisI 

That  am  the  only  murderer  of  the  earth — 
I  that  slew  him.    Bring  racks  and  axes — 

Doge.  Uve ! 

I  pardon  thee.    He  pardons  thee.    live.  Cosmo; 
It  is  thy  Prince's  last  behest    I've  been 
O'erlong  a  crowned  slave.    Go !  dross  to  dross. 

[TUnging  cffOte  Dueot  honmt 
And  bruise  the  stones  of  Venice !    Tell  the  aenate 
There  lies  their  diadem.    Now  I  am  free ! 
Now  J  may  grieve  and  pity  like  a  man ! 
May  weep,  and  groan,  and  die !    My  heart  may  boist 
Now !  Start  not,  Zeno— Didst  thou  never  hear 
Of  a  broken  heart  ?    Look  there. 

Zeno,  Hush !  He  rsvivcs. 

Caai.    My  Foscari ! 

Fos..  Camilla:    Is *t  Camilla? 

Is  she  not  weeping?    What!  canst  thou  weep  dow. 
When  honour  is  redeemed  and  a  bright  name  ? 
Why  there  should  be  no  tear  in  all  the  wofid; 
Gladness  is  come  from  Heaven. 

Com.  Death!  Death! 

Fob.  This  pf 

Is  life.    Who  talked  of  death  f  I  cannot  die 
In  such  a  happiness.    Fm  well. 

Zeno,  He  ainfes ; 

Support  him. 

Cot.         Is  he  dead  f 

Dcge.  Beloved  son. 

How  art  thou  f 

Foe.  Strong  at  heart    What  are  thoae  shspst 

That  hover  round  us f  There!  There!  There! 

Doge.  ThylheodL 

Fof.  Friends!  Have  they  heard  that  I  am  inooceot  f 
That  I'm  no  murderer  f  That  I  do  not  shaae 
My  father's  glory  ?  Let  it  be  proclaioied — 
Tell  Venice— tell—  [dua, 

Zeno.  He  *s  gone. 

Cam,  Mine!  Still 

Bniy  me  with  him !  He  is  mine. 
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JULIAN,  A  TRAGEDY. 


TO 

WILLIAM  CHARLES  MACREDT,  EflO. 

Wrra  HIGH  B9TCK1I  FOR  THOSB 
XNTMWMXNTS  WHICH  HAVE  CAST  NEW  LUBTU  ON 

HIS  art; 

WITH  WARM  AOMIRATION  FOR  THOBB  POWERS 
WHICH  HAVE  INSriROD, 
AND  THAT  TASTE  WHICH  HAS  FOSTERED,  THE  TRAGIC 
DRAMATISTS  OF  HIS  AGE; 

WITH  HEARTFELT  GRATITUDE  FOR  THE  ZEAL 

WITH  WHICH  HE  BEFRIENDED  THE 

FRODOCnON  OF  A  STRANGER,  FOR  THE 

JUDICIOUS  ALTERATIONS  WHICH  HE  SUGGESTEOf 

AND  FOB 

THE  ENERGY,  THE  PATHOS,  AND  THE  SKILL 

WITH  WHICH  HE 

MORS  THAN  EMBODIED  ITS  PRINCIPAL  CHARACTER ; 


Cfifs  CTtafieHs 


IS  MOST  RESPECTFULLY  DEDICATED 

BY 

THE  AUTHOR 


PREFACE. 


The  Story  and  Charactera  of  the  following  Tra- 
gedy are  altogether  fictitious.  Annabers  cautions 
to  silence  in  the  first  Scene,  and  the  short  dialogue 
I  between  her  and  Julian,  afler  he  awakens,  will  be 
reoogniaed  by  the  classical  reader  as  borrowed  from 
the  fine  opening  of  the  Orestes  of  Euripides ;  the 
incident  of  uncovering  the  body  in  the  last  Act  is 
also  taken  from  the  Electra  of  Sophocles^  Of  any 
other  intentional  imitation,  the  Author  is  unconscious. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


Alfonso,  King  of  SteUyt  a  hoy»  diaguutdm  Theo- 

don. 
The  Duke  of  Melfi.  UneU  to  AlfanMo,  and  Begmt 

of  the  Kingdom, 
JouAN,  Mdfin  Son, 
Count  D'Alba,  a  powerfid  Nobleman, 
Valore,  j 

Leantl   >  SicUian  Nobles, 
Calvt,     j 
Paolo,  JuUan*g  Servant 


Bertone,  Servant  to  Couni  D'Alba. 
Renzi,  an  M  Hunteman. 
An  Archbishop. 

Annabel,  JuZian's  Wife. 

Noble9,  PrelaHes,  Offieern,  Quarde,  Murderertt  ^. 

The  Scene  i*  in  and  near  Messinai  the  tune  of  action 

two  day*. 


PROLOGUE. 
written  by  a  friend. 


Thet  who  ki  Prologues  for  yowt  favours  ask, 
Find  every  season  more  perplex  their  task; 
Though  doubts  and  hopes  and  tremblings  do  not  &il. 
The  points  fail  flatly  and  the  rhymes  grow  stale ; 
Why  should  the  Author  hint  their  fitting  parts, 
Ih  all  the  pomp  of  Verse,  to  "British  hearts?" 
Why  to  such  minds  as  yoars  with  azdour  pray. 
For  more  than  justice  to  a  first  essay  I 
What  need  to  show  how  absolute  your  power  ? 
What  stake  awaits  the  iasue  of  the  hour- 
How  bangs  the  scale  'twixt  agony  and  joy. 
What  bliss  you  nourish,  or  what  hopes  destroy  ? — 
A}1  these  you  feel ;— and  yet  we  scarce  can  l»ing 
A  Prologue  to  *'  the  posey  of  a  ring." 
To  what  may  we  allude  ? — Our  plot  untold 
Is  no  great  chapter  from  the  times  of  old ; 
On  no  august  association  rests. 
But  seeks  its  earliest  home  in  kindly  breasts, — 
Its  scene,  as  inauspicious  to  our  strain. 
Is  neither  moomfui  Greece,  nor  kindling  Spain, 
But  Sicily — where  no  defiance  hurled 
At  freedom's  foes  may  awe  the  attending  world. 
But  since  old  forms  forbid  us  to  submit 
A  Play  without  a  Prologue  to  the  Pit ; 
Lest  this  be  missed  hy  some  true  friend  of  plays. 
Like  the  dull  colleague  of  his  earlier  days; 
Thus  let  me  own  how  fearlessly  we  trust 
That  you  will  yet  be  mercifully  just    ' 


I 


JULIAN. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  1. 

An  Apartment  in  (he  Royal  Palaee.    Julian  sleeping 
on  a  coudk.    Annabd. 

Ann.  No;  still  he  sleeps!    'Twss  but  the  myrtle 
bud 
Tapping  against  the  casement,  as  the  wind 
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Stiired  in  the  leafy  brencheiL    Well  be  loved 
That  pleasant  bird  like  aoand,  wbicb,  ai  a  voice, 
SuBimon'd  ut  forth  into  the  freaher  air 

Of  eve  or  early  mom.    Ah !  when  again 

And  yet  this  sleep  is  hopeful.    For  seven  nighti 
Ue  had  not  tasted  slumber.    Who  comes  here  f 

Enler  Alfonso  at  Theodore. 

The  gentle  page !  Alas,  to  wake  bim  now ! 
Hush,  Theodore!  Tread  softly-^eofUier,  boy! 

Alf,  Doth  he  still  sleep  ? 

Ann.  Speak  lower. 

Mf.  Doth  he  sleep? 

Ann.  Avoid  the  coach ;  come  this  way ;  close  to  me. 
He  sleeps.    He  hath  not  moved  in  all  the  boura 
That  thou  hast  been  away. 

Alf.  Then  we  may  hope ; 

Dear  lady,  we  may  hope. 

Aiau  Alas!  Alas! 

See  how  he  lies,  scarce  breathing.    Whilst  I  hung 
Over  his  couch  I  should  have  thought  him  dead. 
But  for  his  short  and  frequent  sighs. 

Alf,  Ah  me! 

Not  even  in  slumber  can  he  lose  the  sense 
Of  that  deep  misery ;  and  I-- — he  wakes ! 
Dost  thou  not  see  the  quivering  mantle  heave 
With  sudden  motion  f 

Ann.  Thou  hast  wakened  him. 

Thy  clamorous  grief  hath  louled  him.    Hence !   Be- 
gone! 
Leave  me! 

Alf.  And  yet  his  eyes  are  closed.    He  sleeps. 

He  did  not  move  his  band. 

Ann.  How  changed  he  is! 

How  pale !  How  wasted !  Can  one  little  week 
Of  pain  and  sickness  so  have  faded  thee. 
My  princely  Julian !  But  eight  days  ago 
There  lived  not  in  this  gladsome  Sicily 
So  glad  a  spirit    Voice' and  step  and  eye 
All  were  one  happiness ;  till  that  dreed  hour. 
When  drest  in  sparkling  smiles,  radiant  and  glowing 
With  tender  thoughts,  he  flew  to  meet  the  King 
And  his  great  father.    He  went  forth  alone ; 
Frenzy  and  grief  came  back  with  him. 

Alf  And  r, 

Another  grief 

Ann.  Thou  wast  a  comforter. 

All  stranger  as  thou  art,  hast  thou  not  shared 
My  watch  as  careihlly,  as  foithfully 
As  I  had  been  thy  sister!  Ay,  and  he. 
If  ever  in  this  wild  mysterious  woe 
One  sight  or  sound  hath  cheered  him,  it  hath  been 
A  glance,  a  word  of  thine. 

Alf  He  knows  me  noL 

Ann.  He  knows  not  me. 

Alf  I  never  heard  before 

That 't  was  to  meet  the  King  yon  fatal  night— 
Knowingly,  purposely — How  could  he  guess 
That  they  should  meet?   What  moved  him  to  that 
thought? 

Ann.  Stranger  although  thou  be,  thou  can*st  bat 
know 
Prince  Julian*s  father  is  the  Regent  hdre. 
And  rules  for  his  young  kinsman,  King  Alfimso ! 


Alf  Ay— Poor  AUbiMo! 

Ann.  Wherefore  pil^  him  X 

Alf.  I  know  not— bat  I  am  an  orphan  loo! 
I  interrupt  thee,  lady.  | 

Ann.  Tet  in  truth 

A  gentle  pity  lingers  round  the  name 
Of  King  Alfonso,  oiphaned  as  thou  aay'st. 
And  drooping  into  sickness  when  he  lost 
His  &ther,  ever  since  the  mournful  boy  | 

Hath  dwelt  in  the  Villa  dX>ro. 

Alf  Hast  tfaoa  aeen  him  P 

Ann.  The  Kingt   Na     I*m  of  Kaplea.    When 
Prince  Julian 
First  brought  roe  here  a  bride,  his  toytl  coum 
Was  fixed  beside  his  fother's  djring  bed. 
I  never  saw  him :  yet  I  know  him  well; 
For  I  have  sate  and  listen 'd.  hoar  by  hour,  I 

To  bear  my  husband  talk  of  the  fair  Prince,  ' 

And  his  excelling  virtues. 

Alf  Didher~Ah!— 

But  'twas  his  wont,  talking  of  those  be  loved. 
To  gild  them  with  the  rich  and  burnished  glow  I 

Of  bis  own  brightness,  as  the  evening  sun  ) 

Decks  all  the  clouds  in  glory.  | 

Ann.  Very  dear 

Was  that  young  boy  to  Julian.    'T  was  a  fiiendifaip 
Fonder  than  common,  blended  with  a  kind 
Protecting  tenderness,  such  as  a  brother 
Might  fitly  show  onto  the  younger  bom. 

Alf  Oh,  be  hath  proved  it!  ' 

Ann.  Thou  doat  know  them  both? . 

Alf.  I  do.    Say  on,  dear  lady.  | 

Ann,  Three  w«eki  sinoe 

The  Duke  of  Melfi  went  to  bring  his  waid 
Here  to  Messina 

Alf.  To  be  crowned.    They  came  not. 

But  wherefore  went  Prince  Julian  forth  to  meet  them! 

Ann.  Father  nor  cousin  came ;  nor  mtwngt  r. 
From  Regent  or  from  King ;  and  Julian  diaftd 
And  fretted  at  delay.    At  length  a  peasant, 
No  liveried  groom ;  a  slow  foot-pacing  aerC  ' 

Brought  tidings  that  the  royal  two  that  mom  | 

Led  Villa  d'Ora    Glowing  from  the  chase 
Prince  Julian  stood ;  his  bridle  in  his  hand. 
New  lighted,  soothing  now  his  prancing  steed. 
And  prattling  now  to  me ; — for  I  was  still 
So  foolish  fond  to  fly  into  the  porch 
To  meet  him,  when  I  heard  the  quick  sharp  Mwd 
Of  that  bright  Arab,  whose  proud  step  I  kne«v 
Even  as  his  master's  voice.    He  heard  the  tale 
And  instant  sprang  again  into  his  seat. 
Wheeled  round,  and  darted  oflT  at  such  a  paea 
As  the  fleet  greyhound,  at  her  speed,  could  scarce 
Have  matched.  He  spake  no  word ;  hot  aa  he  pamsd. 
Joat  glanced  back  at  roe  with  his  dancing  eye^ 
And  such  a  smile  of  joy,  and  such  a  wave 
Of  his  plumed  bonnet !  His  retom  thoo  kaow'sL 

Alf  I  waa  its  wretched  partner. 

Ann,  He  on  foot. 

Thou  on  the  o*er4ravelled  horse,  alow,  yet  all  itaiii'd 
With  sweat,  and  panting  as  if  freah  eacaped 
From  hot  pursuit;  and  how  he  called  for  wine  t 

For  his  poor  Theodore,  his  ftiihAil  page ; 
Then  sate  him  down  and  shook  with  the  cold  fit         I 
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Of  aguish  fever,  till  the  strong  oouch  rooked 
Like  a  child's  cradle.    There  he  sate  and  sighed ; 
And  then  the  fien^  came.    Theodore ! 

it//  ,  I^y! 

Ann.  He  utters  nought  bat  madness; — ytt  some- 
times. 
Athwart  his  ravings,  I  have  thought— have  feared — 
^rheodore,  thoo  must  know  the  cause  f 

Alf,  Too  well 

Ann,  Oh  tell  me — 

Al/.  Hush!  He  wakes. 

[Mfonto  reiirea  behind  ike  couth  okU 
cfJuikuCB  tight 

Ann,  Julian!  Dear  Julian! 

JvL  Sure  I  have  slept  a  long,  long  while !  Where 
am  I? 
How  came  I  hither?  Whose  kind  hand  is  this! 
My  Annabel ! 

Ann.  Oh  what  a  happiness 

To  see  thee  gently  wake  from  gentle  sleep ! 
Art  thou  not  better  ?  Shall  I  raise  thee  up? 

Jul  Ay,  dearest  Have  I  then  been  ill?  Vm  weak. 
I  trouble  thee,  my  sweet  one. 

Ann,  'T  is  a  joy 

To  minister  unto  thee. 

JuL  Wipe  my  brow. 

And  part  these  locks  that  the  fresh  air  may  cool 
My  forehead ;  feel ;  it  bums. 
I      Ann.  Alas !  how  wild 

Tills  long  neglect  hath  made  thy  glossy  curls, 
'  How  tangled ! 

Jul.  I  am  faint.    Pray  lay  me  down. 

Sorely  the  day  is  stifling. 

Ann.  There.    Good  boy, 

Throw  wide  the  casement.    Doth  not  the  soft  breeze 
Revive  thee  ? 

Jul.  Teai    I  'm  better.    I  will  rise. 

Raise  roe  again  ;-'more  upright ; — So !  Dear  wife, 
A  sick  man  \a  as  wayward  as  a  child ; 
Forgive  me.    Have  I  been  long  ill  ? 

Ann,  A  weeR» 

JuL  I  have  no  memory  of  aught.    *T  is  just 
Like  waking  from  a  dream ;  a  horrible 
Confusion  of  strange  miseries ;  crime  and  blood 

And  all  I  love Great  heaven  how  clear  it  seems ! 

How  like  a  truth !  I  thought  that  I  rode  forth     ' 

On  my  white  Barbery  horse Say,  did  I  ride 

Alone  that  day  T 

Ann.  Yes. 

Jtd.  Did  1 7  Could  1 7  No. 

Thou  dost  mistake.    I  did  not.    Tet  't  is  strange 
How  plain  that  horror  lives  within  my  brain 
As  what  hath  been. 

Ann.  Foiget  it. 

Jilt  Annabel, 

I  thought  I  was  upon  that  gallant  steed 
At  his  full  pace.    Like  clouds  before  the  wind 
We  flew,  as  easily  as  the  strong  bird 
That  soars  nearest  the  sun ;  till  in  a  pass 
Between  the  mountains,  screams  and  cries  of  help 

Rang  in  mine  ears,  and  I  beheld Oh  God ! 

It  was  not— Could  not — No.    I  have  been  sick 
Of  a  sharp  fever,  and  delirium  shows, 
And  to  the  bodily  sense  makes  palpable, 


Unreal  forms,  obiects  of  sight  and  sound 
Which  have  no  being  save  in  the  burning  brain 
Of  the  poor  snflerer.    Why  should  it  shake  me ! 

Ann.  Julian ! 

Could'st  thou  walk  to  the  window  and  quaff*  down 
The  fragrant  breeie,  it  would  revive  thee  more 
Than  food  or  sleep.    Forget  these  evil  dreams. 
Canst  thou  not  walk? 

JuL  101  try. 

Ann.  Lean  upon  me 

And  Theodore.    Approach,  dear  boy,  support  him. 

JuL  (teeing  AlfcnBQ.)  Ha!  Art  thou  here?  Thou! 
I  am  blinded,  dazzled ! . 
Is  this  a  vision,  this  lair  shape  that  seems 
A  living  child  7  Do  I  dream  now  ? 

Ann.  He  Is 

Young  Theodore.    The  page,  who  that  sad  night 
Returned — 

JuL  Then  all  is  real.    Lay  me  down 

That  I  may  die. 

Ann.  Nay,  Julian,  raise  thy  head. 

Speak  to  me,  dearest  Julian. 

Jul.  Pray  for  me 

That  I  may  die. 

.   Alf.  Alas!  I  foared  too  surely 

That  when  he  saw  me — 

Ann.  Julian !  This  is  grief; 

Not  sickness.    Julian ! 

Alf.  .  Rouse  him  not,  dear  lady ! 

See  how  his  hands  are  clenched.    Waken  him  not 
To  frenzy.    Oh  that  I  alone  could  bear 
This  weight  of  misery. 

Ann,  He  knows  the  cause. 

And  I — ^It  is  my  right,  my  privilege     • 
To  share  thy  woes,  to  soothe  them.    Til  weep  with 

thee, 
And  that  will  be  a  comfort    Didst  thou  think 
Thou  could'st  be  dearer  to  me  than  before 
When  thou  wast  well  and  happy  ?  But  thou  art 
Now.    Tell  me  this  secret    I  '11  be  faithful. 
I  '11  never  breathe  a  word.    Oh  spare  my  heart 
This  agony  of  doubt!   What  was  the  horror 
That  maddened  thee  ? 

JuL  Within  the  rifted  rocks 

Of  high  Albano,  rotting  in  a  glen 
Dark,  dark  at  very  noon,  a  father  li 
Murdered  by  his  own  son. 

Ann.  And  thou  didst  see 

The  deed  ?  An  awful  sight  to  one  so  good ! 
Yet— 

JuL  Birds  obscene,  and  wolf,  and  ravening  fox. 
Ere  this — only  the  dark  hairs  on  the  ground 
And  the  brown  crusted  blood !  And  she  can  ask 
Why  I  am  mad ! 

Ann.  Oh  a  thrice  awftil  sight 

To  one  so  duteous !  Holy  priests  shall  lave 
With  blessed  water  that  foul  spot,  and  thou 
Pious  and  pitying,  thou  shalt— 

JuL  Hear  at  once. 

Innocent  Torturer,  that  drop  by  drop 
Pour^st  molten  lead  into  my  wounds— that  gl 
Hang  not  upon  mei^-In  that  darksome  glen 
My  father  lies.    I  am  a  murderer, 
A  parricide,  accurst  of  God  and  man. 
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Let  go  my  hand  I  pomt  and  whiteit  Mint, 
Let  go! 

Ann,  This  ii  a  madnen.    Even  now 
The  fever  shakes  him. 

Jul  Why,  the  mad  are  happy ! 

Annabel,  this  is  a  aoul-slayiog  troth. 
There  stands  a  witness. 

Alf.  Julian  knew  him  not 

It  was  to  save  a  life,  a  worihlesB  life. 
Oh  that  I  had  but  died  beneath  the  sword 
That  seemed  to  terrible !  That  I  had  ne'er 
Been  bom  to  griexe  thee,  Julian  t  Pardon  me, 
Dear  lady,  pardon  me ! 

Ana.  Oh.  gentle  boy, 

How  shall  we  soothe  this  grief  f 

Alf.  Alas  .'alas! 

Why  did  be  rescue  me!    I  'm  a  poor  orphan ; 
None  would  have  wept  for  me ;  I  had  no  friend 
In  all  the  world  save  one.    I  had  been  reared 
In  siroplenesB ;  a  quiet  grave  had  been 
A  fitter  home  for  me  than  the  rude  world ; 
A  mossy  heap,  no  stone,  no  epitaph. 
Save  the  brief  words  of  grief  and  praise  (fur  Grief 
Is  still  a  Praiser)  he  perchance  had  spoke 
When  they  Rnt  tuld  him  the  poor  boy  was  dead. 
Shame  on  me  that  I  shunned  the  sword! 

Jul.  By  Heaven, 

It  could  not  be  a  crime  to  save  thee !  kneel 
Before  him,  Annabel.    He  is  the  King. 

Ann.  Alfonso? 

At/,  Ay,  80  please  yon,  fairest  Cousin, 

But  still  your  servant.    Do  not  hate  me,  Lady, 
Though  I  have  caased  this  misery.    We  have  shared 
One  care,  one  fear,  one  hope,  have  watched  and  wept 
Together.    Oh  how  often  I  have  longed, 
As  we  sate  silent  by  his  restless  couch. 
To  fall  upon  thy  neck  and  mix  onr  tears. 
And  talk  of  him.    I  am  his  own  poor  cousin.. 
Thou  wilt  not  hale  me  ? 

Ann.  Save  that  lost  one,  who 

Would  hate  such  innocence  f 

Jul  'T  was  not  in  hate, 

But  wild  ambition.    No  ignoble  sin 
Dwelt  in  his  breast.     Ambition,  mad  ambition. 
That  was  his  idol.    To  that  bloody  god 
He  offered  up  the  milk-white  sacrifice. 
The  pure  unspotted  victim.    And  even  then, 
Even  in  the  crime,  without  a  breathing  spaoe 
For  penitence  or  prayer,  my  sword — Alfonso, 
Thou  wouid'st  have  gone  to  Heaven. 

Ann,  Art  thou  certain 

That  he  is  dead  ? 

Jul.  I  saw  him  fall.    The  gromd 

Was  covered  with  his  blood. 

Ann.  Tell  me  the  tale. 

Didst  thou — ^I  would  not  wantonly  recall 
That  scene  of  anguish — Didst  thoa  search  his  wound  ? 

Jul.  Annabel,  in  my  eyes  that  scene  will  dwell 
For  ever,  shutting  out  all  lovely  sights. 
Even  thee,  my  Beautiful !  That  torturing  thought 
Will  burn  a  living  fire  within  my  breast 
Perpetually ;  words  can  nothing  add, 
And  nothing  take  away.    Fear  not  my  frenzy! 


I  am  calm  now.    Hion  knoweal  bow  booyaaitly 
I  darted  finm  thee,  straight  o'er  vale  and  hill. 
Counting  the  miles  by  minotei.    At  the  paaa 
Between  the  Atbano  mountains,  I  first  broatbed 
A  moment  my  hot  steed,  expecting  still 
To  see  the  royal  escort    Afar  off 
As  I  stood,  shading  with  my  hand  ny  eyes^ 
I  thought  I  saw  them ;  when  at  once  I  heard 
From  the  deep  glen,  east  of  the  pass,  loud  criea 
Of  mortal  terror.    Even  in  agony 
I  knew  the  voice,  and  darting  throagh  the 
I  saw  Alfbmo,  proetrate  on  the  groond, 
Clinging  around  the  knees  of  one,  who  held 
A  dagger  over  him  in  art  to  strike. 
Yet  with  averted  head,  as  if  he  feared 
To  see  his  innocent  victim.    His  own  face 
Was  hidden ;  till  at  one  spring  I  plunged  my 

Into  his  side ;  then  our  eyes  met.  and  he 

TfuU  was  the  mortal  blow !— ecreamed  and  stretched 

out 
His  hands.    Falling  and  dying  as  he  waa. 
He  half  rose  up,  hung  speechless  in  the  air. 
And  looked-~Oh  what  had  been  the  bittercat  cwae 
To  such  a  look !  It  smote  me  like  a  sword ! 
Here,  here.    He  died. 

Ann.  And  thou  f 

Jul.  I  could  have  lain 

In  that  dark  glen  for  ever ;  but  there  stood 
The  dear-bought,  and  the  dear,  kinsman  and  prince 
And  friend.    We  heard  the  far-off  clang  of  steeds 
And  armed  men,  and,  fearing  some  new  foe, 
Came  homeward. 

Ana.  And  did  he,  then,  the  ttnhap|«y, 

Remain  upon  the  ground  7 

JuL  Alas!  he  did. 

Ann.  Oh,  it  was  but  a  swoon !  Listen,  dear  Juliasw 
I  tell  thee  I  have  comfort 

JuL  There  is  none 

Lefl  in  the  world.    But  I  will  listen  lo  thee. 
My  faithfullest 

Ann.  Count  D'Alba  sent  to  crave 

An  audience.   Thou  wast  sleefHug.    I  refused 
To  see  him ;  but  his  messenger  revealed 
To  Constance  his  high  tidings,  which  she  pooiwl 
In  my  unwilling  ears,  for  1  so  feared  « 

To  wake  thee,  that  ere  lutlf  her  tale  was  told 
I  chid  her  from  me ;  yet  she  surely  said 
The  Duke  thy  father— 

JuL  What? 

Ann.  Approached  the  ciir.  > 

JuL  Alivef  Alive?  Oh  no!  no!  no!  De«l!  Deed: 
The  corse,  the  clay-oold  corse! 

Aavi.  Alive,  I  think ; 

But  Constance — 

Alf.  He  will  sink  under  this  shock 

Of  hope. 

Ann.    Conatanoe  heard  all. 

JuL  Constiuioe !  Wbai  boi 

Constance ! 

Ann.       She  been  thee  not 

JuL  Go  seek  her!  Fly* 

If  he  *s  aUve— Why  art  thou  not  retufncd. 
When  that  one  little  word  will  save  two  loals !  | 
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Alf.  Take  patience,  dearest  Coant ! 

JuL  Do  I  not  stand 

Here  like  a  man  of  marble  ?  Do  I  stir  t 
She  creeps ;  she  creeps.    Thoa  wouId*st  have  gone 

and  back 
In  half  the  time. 

Alf.  Nay,  nay,  'tin  scarce  a  minute. 

jid,  7hou  may'st  count  hours  and  ages  on  my 
heart. 
Is  she  not  coming  7 

Alf,  Shall  I  seek  her! 

JuL  Hark! 

They've  met.  There  are  two  steps ;  two  silken  gowns 
Ruatling ;  one  whispering  voice.  Annabel !  Constance! 
Is  he— one  word !   Only  one  word ! 


Ann. 


Enter  AnnabeL 

He  lives. 
[JuUan  sinks  on  his  knees  before  the 
couch ;  Alfonso  and  Annabel  go  to 
him^  and  the  scene  falls. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

1     A  splendid  Hall  of  Audience  in  the  Royal  Palace. 
I  D'AIJba  and  Bertone. 

UAUxu  Again  refuse  to  see  me ! 

Bert  Nay,  my  lord. 

She's  still  beside  her  husband's  couch,  and  Paolo 
Refused  to  bear  the  message. 

jyAlba.  Even  her  lacquey 

Reads  my  hot  love  and  her  contempt    No  matter ! 
How 's  Julian  7 

BerU  Mending  iiist. 

lyAlba.  He 'II live!    He'll Uve! 

She  watches  over  him,  making  an  air 
With  her  sweet  breath ; — he'll  be  immortal!    Yet 
If  that  dark  tale  be  (rue— or  halA-Bertone, 
Haste  to  the  Court  of  Guard ;  seek  Juan  Castro, 
A  Spanish  soldier;  lead  him  home.    I  '11  join  ye. 
Hence !  I  expect  the  Barons,  whom  I  summoned 
To  meet  me  here.    Come  back.    See  if  the  Princess 
Will  now  admit  me.    No !  't  would  wake  suspicion. 
Hence  to  the  Court  of  Guard.  [Exit  Bertone. 

I  think  that  scorn 
Doth  fiui  k)ve  more  than  beauty.    Twice  to-day 
Have  I  paced  patiently  these  royal  halls, 
like  some  expecting  needy  courtier.    Swell  not. 
Proud  charmer,  thy  vast  debt!     Where  lag  these 

Batons? 
Methinks  this  change  might  rouse— 

ErUer  Calvit  foUawed  by  other  Nobles, 

Ha!  Calvt,  welcome. 
Calvi.  A  fair  good  morrow,  D'Alba ! 

IT  Alba.  Hast  thou  heard 

These  heavy  tidings  I  The  young  King— 

[Aj^nxKtchijig  to  meet  the  other  Lords  as 
they  enter. 

My  Lords, 


Good  morrow 's  out  of  date.    Know  ye  the  news? 
So  men  salute  to-day. 

Calvi.  Alfonso  dead  7 

JTAlba.  Murdered. 

Calvi.  And  Melfi  king. 

DAUmu  Ay.    Here's  a  letter. 

{giving  a  letter  to  Calvi. 
From  the  great  Regent—-Pkihaw !  how  my  rude  tongue 
Stumbles  at  these  new  dignities! — the  King. 
Therefore  I  summoned  ye.    He  will  be  here 
Anon. 

Enter  Valore  and  other  Nobles. 

Valore,  thou  art  late. 

Valore.  This  tale 

Puts  lead  into  men's  heels.    How  fell  it  7 

DAUm.  Read, 

Count  Calvi!  Read! 

Calvi  (reads).  ''Alfonso  being  dead,  and  I  hurt 
*'  almost  to  death,  they  \e(t  me  fainting  on  the  ground, 
"  where  I  lay  till  a  poor  but  honest  muleteer  bore  me 

'•to  his  but" 

He  hath  been  wQunded ! 

DAlba.  .  He's  alive.    The  boy! 

Only  the  pretty  boy !  Read  oh.    Read  on. 

C^vi  ireads).  **  Make  known  these  missives  to  our 

*'  loyal  people.  We  shall  follow  them  straight  From 

"your  loving  cousin, 

"The  King." 

Vakre.  The  King.    How  he  will  wear  his  state ! 
Why,  D'Alba. 
Thy  worshipped  Anilbbel  cbosis  vtrell ;  she  '11  be 
A  Queen. 

DAlba.  Yet  my  poor  title,  had  she  graced  it 
Comes  by  unquestioned,  sheer  descent  unstain'd 
By  dark  mysterious  murder.    My  good  fathers-^- 
Heaven  rest  their  souls! — lie  safely  in  the  church-yard, 
A  simple  race ;  whilst  these  high  Princes — Sirs, 
These  palace  walls  have  echoes,  or  I  'd  tell  ye — 
'TIS  a  deep  riddle,  but  amongst,  them  all 
The  pretty  boy  is  dead. 

Enter  Leanti. 

Leant! ! 
Leanti.  Lords, 

The  King  is  at  the  gate. 

JDAlba.  The  King!  Now,  Sin, 

Don  your  quick  smiles,  and  bend  youi  supple  knees ; — 
The  King! 

Enter  Melfi. 

(Aside.)  He's  pole,  he  hath  been  hurt  (Aloud.) 
My  liege, 
Your  vassals  hid  you  welcome. 

Melfi.  Noble  Signors, 

I  greet  you  well.    Thanks,  D'Alba.    Good  Leanti, 
I  joy  to  see  those  reverend  locks,    t  never 
Thought  to  behold  a  friendly  face  again. 
And  now  I  bring  ye  sorrow.    Death  hath  been 
Too  busy ;  though  the  ripe  and  bearded  ear 
Escaped  his  sickle — but  ye  know  the  tale ; 
Ye  Welcdmed  me  as  King ;  and  I  am  spared 
The  painful  repetition. 

Valore.  Sire,  we  know 

From  your  own  royal  hand  enough  for  joy 
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And  mrroiv^:  Death  hath  ta*en  a  goodly  child 
And  npared  a  glorious  man.    Bat  bow 

Melf.  My  Lord. 

What  would'st  thou  more  ?  Before  I  entered  here 
Measina'ii  general  voice  had  hailed  her  Sovereign. 
LaclcB  but  the  ceremonial  form.    T  were  best         * 
The  accustomed  pageant  were  performed  even  now> 
Whilst  ye,  Sicilian  Barons,  strength  and  grace 
Of  our  Sicilian  realm,  are  here  to  pledge 
Solemn  allegiance.    Say  I  sooth.  Count  D* Alba  f 

D'AUm.  In  sooth,  my  liege,  I  know  not  Seems  to  me 
One  form  is  wanting.    Our  bereaved  state 
Stands  like  a  widow,  one  eye  dropping  tears 
For  her  lost  lord,  the  other  turned  with  smiles 
On  her  new  bridegroom.    But  eveta  she,  the  Dame 
Of  Ephesus,  the  buxom  relict,  famed 
For  quick  dispatch  o'er  every  widowed  mate. 
Woman,  or  state — even  she.  before  she  wed. 
Saw  the  good  man  entombed.    The  Funeral  fiist ; 
And  then  the  Coronation. 

Melji.  Scofler!  Lords, 

The  corse  is  missing. 

Calvi.  Ha !  .Perchance  he  Uvea ! 

^felfi.  HefelMteU  thee. 

Valore.  And  the  assassin  ? 

Melfi.  He 

Escaped,  when  I  too  fell. 

ITAJba.  He!  Why,  my  Uege, 

Was  there  but  one  7 

Melfi.  What  mean  ye,  Sirs  ?  Sland  off 

D'Alba.  Cannot  your  Highness  guess  the  murderer? 

Mdfi..  Stand  from  about  me,  L^s !  Dare  ye  to  front 
A  King  ?  What,  do  ye  doubt  me  ;  you,  or  you  ? 
Dare  ye  to  doubt  me  f  Dare  ye  look  a  question 
Into  mine  eyes  ?  Talce  thy  gaze  off!  A  King 
Demands  a  raodester  regard.    Now.  Sirs, 
What  do  ye  seek  ?    I  tell  ye,  the  fair  boy 
Fell  underneath  the  assassin's  sword ;  ond  I, 
Wounded  almost  to  death,  am  saved  to  prove 
My  subjects'  faith,  to  punish,  to  reward. 
To  reign.  I  tell  ye.  nobles.    Now,  who  questions  ? 
Who  glares  upon  roe  now  ?    What !  are  ye  mute  ? 

Leanti.    Deign  to  receive  our  homage.  Sire,  and 
pardon 
The  undesigned  offence.    Your  Highness  knows 
Count  D'Alba's  mood. 

Melfi.  And  he  knows  mine.    Well !  Well ! 

Be  all  these  heats  fwgotten. 

CaLvi  {to  D'Alba.)  How  his  eye 

Wanders  around  the  circle ! 

Mdfi.  Yejiremet, 

Barons  of  Sicily,  in  such  august 
And  full  assemblage  as  may  well  beseem 
Your  office,  honour  well  yourselves  and  me ; 
Yet  one  is  missing, — greatest,  first  and  best, — 
My  son.    Knows  not  Prince  Julian  that  his  father 
Is  here  ?    Will  he  not  come  f    Go  some  one  say 
That  I  would  see  him.  [Exit  Calm. 

Valore.  Sire,  the  prince  hath  lain 

Sick  of  a  deaperate  malady. 

Mdfi.  Alas! 

And  I — Sick  didst  thou  say? 

Valore.  Eight  days  have  paned 

Since  he  hath  left  his  couch. 


LeantL  He 's  better  now. 

The  gentle  Princes,  who  with  one  young  pa^ 
Hath  tended  him 

Mdfi.  What  page  f 

LeantL  A  atrai^  l^^« 

Seen  but  of  few,  yoong  Tbaodoro* 

Mdfi.  Astnnger! 

Say  on.    The  Princess 7 

LeantL  As  I  crossed  the  Inll 

I  met  her,  with  her  own  gUul  step,  her  look 
Of  joy ;  and  when  I  asked  how  fared  Prince  Jolisn ' 
She  put  her  white  hands  into  mine,  with  such 
A  smile,  and  then  passed  on. 

Mdfi.  Without  a  vrord  f 

LeantL  Without  a  word,  save  the  mute  eloquence 
Of  that  bright  smile. 

D'AUxL  {aside.)  Oh  *t  was  enough !  on  him ! 
Smile  on  that  dotard!  Whilst  I — (aloui)  Why  toy 

lords 
Here 's  a  fine  natural  sympathy ;  the  son 
Sickens  at  the  father's  wound !  The  very  day  ! 
The  very  hour !  He  must  have  known  the  deed  - 
Perhaps  he  knows  the  assoarii) 

Mdfi.  '8top. 

D'Alba.  My  licgeb 

I  speak  it  in  his  honour.    Many  an  heir 
Had  been  right  glad  to  step  into  a  throne 
Just  as  the  mounting  pulse  of  youth  beat  high  ;— 
A  soldier  too !  and  with  a  bride  so  fair, 
So  delicate,  so  fashioned  for  a  Queen 
By  canning  nature.    But  he — ^for  full  surely 
He  knew^ 

Melfi.  Stop.    No.  no,  no,  he  knew  it  noC ! 

He  is  my  son. 

Enter  CaUn^folloaed  by  Julian. 

Calvi.         My  liege,  the  Prince! 

Mdfi.  Alraady ! 

Pardon  me,  good  my  lords,  that  I  request 
A  moment's  loneliness.    We  have  been  near 
To  death  since  lost— Have  touched  upon  the  tpa^e. 
And  there  ore  thoughts,  which  only  our  own  beerts 
Should  hear.    1  pray  ye  pardon  me.    I'll  join  ye 
Within  the  hour  for  the  procession. 

[Exeunt  UJdba,  LeantL  Valore,  CalvL  ^ ' 

Jnlian ! 
Approach!  Come  neater!  Speak  to  me! 

Jul  MyLoed!    , 

Mdfi.  Has  he  fbtgot  to  call  me  father! 
Jul  Father!       | 

Mdfi.  I  know  what  thou  wouId*st  say.  The  bet     | 
And  sable  plumes  concealed — No  more  of  it 
Jul  Oh.  father! 

Mdfi  Rise,  my  son.    Let  us  forget 

What— How  is  Annabel  7  They  say  she  hae  bten 
A  faithful  nurse.    Thou  hast  been  sick  f 

JuL  Vm  weU. 

Melfi.  Fie!  when  thou  tremblest  ao. 

JuL  Tm  well !  I  have  bea 

Sick,  brainsick,  heartsick,  mad.  I  thoogbt— I  lecrad^ 
It  was  a  foretaste  of  the  pains  of  Hell  | 

To  be  so  mad  and  yet  retain  the  sense 
Of  that  which  made  me  ao.    But  thou  ut  bare. 
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And  T Oh  nothing  bat  a  father's  heart 

Could  ever  have  forgiven! 

Melfi.  No  more!  No  more! 

Thou  hast  not  told  me  of  thy  wife. 

Jul.  >  She  waits 

To  pay  her  daty. 

Meifi.  Stay.    Count  D'AIha  looked 

With  evil  eyes  upon  thee,  and  on  me 
Cast  his  accustomed  tauntings.    Is  there  aught 
Amifis  between  ye  ? 

Jul,  Na 

Mdji.  He  hath  not  yet 

Perhapfl  (brgotfen  your  long  rivaliy 
Fur  Annabel's  fair  hand.    A  dangerous  meaning 
Lurked  in  those  bitter  gibes.    A  dangerous  (be 
Were  D*Alba.    Julian,  the  sea  breeze  to  thee 
Brings  health,  and  strength^  and  joy.  I  have  an  errand 
As  &r  aa  Madrid.    None  so  well  as  thou 
Can  bid  it  speed.    Thou  shalt  away  to^lay ; — 
'T  is  thy  best  medicine  ;~thou  and  thy  young  wiie. 
The  wrind  is  fair. 

Jul.  ToHlay! 

Melfi.  Have  I  not  said  7 

Jul.   Send  me  just  risen  from  a  sick  couch  to  Mad- 
rid! 
Send  me  from  home,  from  thee!  Banish  me!  Father! 
Canst  thou  not  bear  my  sight  f 

MelJL  I  cannot  bear 

Contention.    Must  I  needs  remind  thee,  Julian, 
1  also  have  been  ill? 

Jvl.  ril  go  to^ay. 

How  pale  he  is!  I  had  not  dared  before 
To  look  upon  his  face.    I'll  go  U>day. 

Mei/i.  'This  very  hour ! 

Jul.  This  very  hour. 

Mrlji.  My  son ! 

Now  call  thy — ^yet  a  moment.    Where  *s  the  boy- 
He  shall  aboard  with  thee — thy  pretty  pnge? 

Jul.  The  King?  Mean'st  thou  the  King? 

Melfi.  He  whom  thou  call'st • 

Jut.   Wilt  thou  not  say  the  King  ? 

Melfi.  Young  Theodore. 

Hearken,  Prince  Julian!  I  am  glad,  right  glad 
Of  what  hath  chanced.    Twos  well  to  bring  him 

liilher, 
And  keep  him  at  thy  side.    He  shall  away 
To  Spain  with  thee,  that  Theodore — Forget 
All  other  titles.    He'll  be  glad  of  this. 
A  favourite  page,  a  spoilt  and  petted  boy, 
I  To  lie  in  summer  gordens,  in  the  shade 
I  Of  orange  groves,  whose  pearly  blossoms  fall 
I  Amidst  his  clustering  curls,  and  to  his  lute 
Sing  tenderesi  ditties, — such  his  happy  lot ; 
\  Whilst  I Go,  bring  thy  wife. 

JuL  He  is  the  King. 

Meijl.  Call  lady  Annabel. 

JuL  The  King,  I  say, 

The  rightful  King,  the  only  King!  I'll  shed 
The  Inst  drop  in  my  veins  for  King  Alfonso. 

Meffi.  Once  t  forgave  thee.   But  to  beard  me  thus. 
And  for  a  weak  and  peevish  youth,  a  faintling, 
A  boy  of  a  girl's  temper;  one  who  shrinks 
Trembling  and  crouching  at  a  look,  a  word, 
A  lifted  finger,  like  a  beaten  hound. 


JuL  Alas,  poor  boy !  he  hath  no  other  friend 
Since  thou,  who  should 'st  defend  him — Father,  Father, 
Three  months  have  scarcely  passed  since  thy  dear 

brother, 
(Oh  surely  thou  lovedst  him  .*)  with  the  last  words 
He  ever  spake,  besought  thy  guardian  care 
Of  his  fair  child    Next  upon  me  he  turned 
Hia  dying  eyes,  quite  speechless  then,  and  thou — 
I  could  not  speak,  for  poor  Alfonso  threw 
Himself  upon  my  breast,  with  such  a  gush 
Of  natural  grief,  I  had  no  utterance^ 
But  thou  didst  vow  for  both  protection,  faith» 
Allegiance ;  thou  didst  swear  so  fervently. 
So  deeply,  that  the  spirit  flew  to  Heaven 
Smiling.    I'll  keep  that  oath. 

Melfi.  Even  if  again 

Thy  sword — 

JuL  Urge  not  that  on  roe.    Tis  a  fire 

Here  in  my  heart,  my  brain.    Bethink  thee,  father. 
Soldier  or  statesman,  thine  is  the  first  name 
Of  Sicily,  the  General,  Regent,  Prince. 
The  unmatch'd  in  power,  the  unapproach'd  in  lame ; 
What  could  that  little  word,  a  King,  do  more 
For  thee? 

Melfi.  That  little  word!  Why  Mai  is  fame. 
And  power,  and  glory !  That  shall  fill  the  world, 
Lend  a  whole  age. its  name,  and  float  along 
The  stream  of  lime,  with  such  a  buoyancy. 
As  shall  endure  when  palaces  and  tombs 
Are  swept  away  like  dust.    That  little  word ! 
Beshrew  thy  womanish  heart  that  Cannot  feel 
Its  spell !  {Guns  and  shouts  art  heard  wUhouL 

Hark !  hark !  the  guns !  I  feel  it  now. 
I  am  proclaimed.    Before  I  entered  here 
Twas  known  throughout  the  city  that  I  lived. 
And  the  boy-king  was  dead. 

(GunSt  bellst  anfl  shouts  again. 
Hark,  King  Rugiero ! 
Dost  hear  the  bells  and  shouts  ?    Oh  't  is  a  proud 
And  glorious  feeling  thus  at  once  to  live 
Within  a  thousand  bounding  heariB,  to  hear 
The  strong  out-gushing  of  that  present  fome 
For  whose  uncertain  dim  futurity 
Men  toil  and  slay  and  die !    Without  a  crime — 
I  thank  thee  still  for  that — Without  a  crime^- 
For  he'll  be  happier — 1  am  a  Kir\g.       [Shouts  again. 
Dost  thou  not  hear.  Long  live  the  King  Rugiero? 

JuL  The  shout  is  weak. 

Mdfi.  Augment  it  by  thy  voice. 

Would  the  words  choak  Prince  Julian  ?    Cannot  he 
Wish  long  life  to  his  father? 

Jul.  Live,  my  father ! 

Long  live  the  Duke  of  Melfi ! 

Melfi.  live  the  King! 

Jul.  Long  live  the  King  Alfonso ! 

MelJL  Now,  by  Heaven, 

Thou  art  still  brainsick.    There  is  a  contagk>n 
In  the  sofl  dreamy  nature  of  that  child. 
That  thou,  a  soldier— I  was  overproud 
Of  thee  and  thy  young  fame.    Iliat  lofty  brow 
Seem'd  form'd  to  wear  a  crown.    Chiefly  for  th< 
Where  is  the  Page? 

Jul.  Oh  father,  once  again 

Take  pity  on  us  all !    For  me !    For  me ! 
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Thou  hast  always  been  to  me  the  kindest,  fbndesi — 

Preventing  all  my  wishes — ^I'il  not  reason, 

I'll  not  contend  with  thee.    Here  at  thy  feet. 

Prostrate  in  spirit  as  in  form,  I  cry 

For  mercy !    Save  me  from  despair!  from  sin ! 

Mdji.  Unmanly,  rise!  lest  in  that  slavish  posture 
I  treat  thee  as  a  slave. 

Jul.  Strike  an  thou  wilt 

Thy  words  pierce  deeper,  to  the  very  core ! 

Strike  an  thou  wilt ;  but  hear  me.    Oh  my  father, 

I  do  conjure  thee,  by  that  name,  by  all 

The  boundless  love  it  guerdons,  spare  my  soul 

This  bitterness! 
Melfi:  I'U  reign. 

Jul.  Ay,  reign  indeed ; 

Rule  over  mightier  realms ;  be  conqueror 
Of  crowned  passions ;  king  of  thy  own  mind. 
I've  ever  loved  thee  as  a  son,  do  this 
And  I  shall  worship  thee.    I  will  cling  to  thee; 
Thou  shalt  not  shake  me  oK 

Melji.  CiO  to ;  thou  art  mad. 

Jul,  Not  yet;  but  thou  may'st  make  me  so. 

MdJi  ru  make  thee 

The  heir  of  a  fair  crown. 

Jul.  Not  all  the  powers 

Of  all  the  earth  can  force  upon  my  brow 
That  heritage  of  guilt.    Cannot  I  die? 
But  that  were  happiness.    I  'd  rather  drag 
A  weary  life  beneath  the  silent  rule 
Of  the  stem  Trappist,  digging  my  own  grave. 
Myself  a  living  corse,  cut  off  fronr  the  sweet 
And  natural  kindness  that  man  shows  to  man ; 
I  'd  rather  hang,  a  hermit,  on  the  steep 
Of  horrid  Etna,  between  snow  and  fire ; 
Rather  than  sit  a  crown'd  and  honour'd  prince 
Guarded  by  children,  tributaries,  friends. 
On  an  usurper's  throne.  {Guns  toithout 

'  MdJi  I  must  away. 

We  '11  talk  of  this  anon.    Where  is  the  boy  ? 

Jul  Safe. 

MdJi.  Trifle  not  with  my  impatience,  Julian ; 
Produce  the  child.    Howe'er  thou  may'st  deny 
Allegiance  to  the  king,  obey  thy  &ther. 

Jul.  I  had  a  father. 

Melfi.  Ha!. 

Jul.  But  he  gave  up 

Faith,  lojmlty,  and  honour,  and  pure  fame. 
And  his  own  son. 

MdjL  My  son ! 

JuL  I  loved  him  onoe, 

And  dearly.    Still  too  deariy !  But  with  all 
That  burning,  aching,  passionate  old  love 
Wrestling  within  my  breast;  even  face  to  face; 
Those  eyes  upon  me ;  and  that  trembling  hand 
Thrilling  my  very  heart-strings-Take  it  off! 
In  mercy  take  it  off !— Still  I  renounce  thee. 
Thou  hast  no  son.    1  have  no  father.    Go 
Down  to  a  childless  grave. 

Melfi.  Cven  from  the  grave 

A  father's  curse  may  reach  thee,  clinging  to  thee 
Cold  08  a  dead  man's  shroud,  shadowing  thy  days. 
Haunting  thy  dreams,  and  hanging,  a  thick  cloud, 
Twixt  thee  and  Heaven.    Then,  when  perchance 
thine  own 


Small  prattling  pretty  ones  shall  climb  thy  kne« 
And  bid  thee  bless  them,  think  of  thy  dead  father. 
And  groan  as  thou  dost  flow.  {Guns  agwL 

Hark!  'tis  the  hour! 
I  must  away.    Back  to  thy  chamber,  ton, 
And  choose  if  I  shall  curse  thee.  [Exit  Mdfi 

JuL  *'  Did  he  cnne  me  f 

Did  he  ?  Am  I  that  withered,  blasted  wretch  ? 
Is  that  the  fire  that  burns  my  brain  t   Not  yet! 
Oh  do  not  curse  me  yet !  He 's  gone.    The  boy ! 
The  boy!  {Ruakes 


ACT  III. 
SCENE  I. 

A  Magnificent  CaOudroL  A  Golkie  Monument  inl/W 
Foreground,  with  Step*  round  it,  and  ike  Figurt  tf 
an  Old  Warrior  on  the  top. 

D'Alha,  Leantif  Valore,  Calvi,  and  other  NoUee. 

Ckdvi.  Where  stays  the  iUng  f 

Leanti,  He  *s  robing  to  ttnuBs 

The  Crown. 

Calvi.         What  a  gloom  reigns  in  the  Cathadnl! 
Where  are  the  |)eopIe,  who  should  make  and  grace 
This  pageant  ? 

Valore.  T  is  too  sudden. 

.  D'AUba.  Saw  ye  not 

How  coldly,  as  the  slow  procession  moved, 
Men's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  liim  ?    Silently 
We  passed  amidst  dull  silence.    1  ouuld  hear 
The  chink  of  money,  which  the  heralds  flung, 
Reverberate  on  the  pavement    They,  who  stooped 
To  gather  up  the  coin,  looked  on  the  impress 
Of  young  Alfonso,  sighed  and  shook  their  heada 
As  'twere  his  funeral. 

Calxn..  Methinks  this  place. 

The  general  tomb  of  his  high  line,  doth  cry 
Shame  on  us!   The  mQte  citizens  do  mourn  him 
Better  than  we. 

D'AlbcL         Therefore  the  gates  are  doeed. 
And  none  but  peers  of  Sicily  may  pass 
The  guarded  doors. 

Leantu  Where  is  Prince  Julian  ? 

ITAlba.  Sick. 

Here  comes  the  Mighty  One,  and  the  great  Prelates 
That  shall  anoint  his  haughty  brow ;  'i»  bent 
With  a  stem  joy. 

Enter  Melfi,  in  Raycl  Robes,  preceded  by  NoUes, 

0Jkers,4rC'  bearing  the  Croum,  Arekbidkop^ 
Biskcpe,  jfc 
Melfi  No!   To  no  tapered  shrine. 

Here,  reverend  Fatherv,  here !   This  is  my  altar; 
The  tomb  of  my  greet  ancestor,  who  first 
Won  from  the  Pa]mim  this  Sicilian  crown. 
And  wore  it  gloriously ;  whose  name  I  bean 
As  I  will  bear  his  honoor'd  sceptre.    Here, 
At  this  most  kingly  altar,  will  I  plight 
My  vow  to  Sicily,  the  nuptial  vow 
That  links  my  fate  to  bar's.    Here  111  receive 
lier  Barons'  answering  faith.    Hear  me.  thtoa  shade 
Of  great  Rugiero,  whilst  I  swear  to  gnani 
With  heart  and  hand  the  realm  thy  valoor 
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The  laiwB  thy  wiadom  fraraed — ^brave  legacsr 
To  pcince  and  people !    To  defend  their  righti, 
To  rule  in  truth  and  justice,  peacefully. 
If  peace  may  be ;  and  with  the  awful  arm 
Of  lawful  power  to  sweep  the  oppressor  off* 
From  thy  blest  Isle ;  to  be  the  Peasants*  King- 
Nobles,  hear  that!— the  Peasants'  King  and  youn! 
Look  down,  Ancestral  Spirit,  on  my  oath. 
And  sanctify  and  bless  it!    Now  the  crown. 

jyAUba.  What  noise  is  at  the  gatef 

Melfi.  Crown  me,  I  say. 

Archb.  Tis  fallen !    Save  as  from  the  ill  omen ! 

Mdfi.  Save  ua 

From  thy  dull  hands,  old  dotard .'    Thou  a  Priest, 
And  tremble  at  the  touch  of  power !    Give  me 
The  crown. 

jyAlba,  It  fits  thee  not 

Melfi.  Give  me  the  crown. 
And  with  a  steady  grasp  it  shall  endue 
These  throbbing  brows  that  bum  till  they  be  bound 
With  that  bright  diadem. 

Enter  Julian  and  Al/onio. 

JuL  Stop.    Place  it  here! 

This  is  the  King!  the  real,  the  only  King! 
The  living  King  Alfonso! 

Melfi.  Out,  foul  traitor! 

*Tis  an  impostor. 

Jul.  Look  on  him.  Count  0*  Alba  f 

Calvi,  Valore.  look!    Ye  know  him  welL 
And  ye  that  never  saw  him,  know  ye  not 
His  father's  lineaments  ?    Remove  thy  hand 
From  that  fair  forehead.    T  'is  the  pallid  brow 
Bent  into  pensiveness,  the  dropping  eyelid. 
The  womanish  changing  cheek— his  very  self! 
Look  on  him.    Do  ye  know  him  ?    Do  ye  own 
Your  King  T 

Calvi.       Tis  he. 

ITAUm.  The  boy  himself! 

Jul.  Now  place 

The  crown  upon  his  head ;  and  hear  me  swear, 
Low  at  his  feet,  as  subject,  kinsman,  Prince, 
Allegiance. 

Alf.       Rise,  dear  Cousin^ 

Jul.  Father,  kneel. 

Kneel  here  with  me,  thoa  his  first  subject,  thou 
The  guardian  of  the  state,  kneel  first,  and  vow 
Thy  princely  fealty. 

Melfi.                     Hence,  abject  slave ! 
And  thou,  youig  minion 

JuL  to  Alf.  Fear  not.    Father,  kneel! 

Look  where  thou  art    This  is  no  place,  my  lord. 
To  dally  with  thy  duty :  underneath 
Thy  fathen  sleep ;  above  their  banners  wave 
Heavily.    Death  is  round  about  os,  Death 
And  Faroe.    Have  they  no  voice  for  thee  ?  Not  one 
Of  our  long  storied  line  but  lived  and  died 
A  pure  and  faithful  Knight,  and  left  his  son 
Honour — proud  heritage !  I  am  thine  heir, 
And  I  demand  that  bright  inheritance 
Unstained,  undimmed.    Kneel,  1  implore  thee !  I, 
Thy  son. 

MdJL    OSr,  caned  viper ! 
OS,  ere  I  hurl  thee  cm  the  stonea! 


Jul.  I've  done 

My  duty.    Was  it  not  my  duty  ? 

Alf.  Julian, 

Sit  here  by  roe ;  here  on  the  steps. 

D'Alba.  Again 

We  must  demand  of  thee,  my  Lord  of  Melfi, 
How  chanced  this  tale  of  murder?  Here  *s  our  Prince, 
Safe  and  unhurt    But  where 's  the  assassin  ?  Where 
The  legicide  f  Where  he  that  wounded  thee  f 

Melfi.  (pointing  to  Julian.)   Demand  of  him. 

lyAUba.  Where  be  these  murderers? 

Art  sure  thou  saw'st  them,  Duke  ?  Or  was 't  a  fireak 
Of  the  de(\  Fay  Morgana  ?  Didst  thou  feel 
The  trenchant  blade  ?  Or  was  the  hurt  thou  talk^st  of 
A  fairy  wound,  a  phantasm  ?  Once  again 
I  warn  thee,  speak. 

Melfi.  Demand  Prince  Julian,  Sir : 

Thn  work  is  his. 

D'Alba.  He  speaks  not    Little  King, 

What  say'st  thou  ? 

Alf.  Julian  saved  me. 

D'AJOxu  Saved!  From  whom? 

From  what  ? 

Alf.         ,   A  king  should  have  no  memory 
But  for  good  deeds.    My  lords,  an  it  so  please  you. 
We  '11  to  the  Palace.    I  '11  not  wear  to-day 
This  crown.    Some  fitting  season ;  btu  not  now. 
I  'm  weary.    liSt  us  home. 

D'AUm.  Ay,  take  him  hence. 

Home  with  him,  Count  Valore.    Stay  by  him 
Till  I  come  to  ye.    Leave  him  not    Nay,  Calvi, 
Remain.    Hence  with  the  boy. 

Alf.  My  cousin  Julian, 

Wilt  thou  not  go  with  us  ? 

JuL  I  've  dope  my  duty. 

Was  *t  not  my  duty  ?  But  look  there !  look  there ! 
I  cannot  go  with  thee.    I  am  his  now*- 
Allhis. 

Alf,    Uncle-^— 

Melfi.  Away,  bright  spotted  worm-: — 

D'Alba,  What,,  ho !  the  guard ! 

Alf.  My  Lord,  where  Julian  is 

I  need  no  guard.    Question  no  more  of  this. 
But  follow  us. 

[Exeunt  Alfonto,  Valore^  and  other  NoUet. 

Mdfi.  I  do  ocmtemn  myself 

That  I  hold  silence.    Warriors,  kinsmen,  friends. 
Barons  of  Sicily,  the  valiant  princes 
Of  this  most  fertile  and  thrice  famous  Isle, 
Hear  me !  What  yonder  crafty  Count  hath  dared. 
With  subtle  question  and  derisive  smile. 
To  slide  into  a  moaning,  is  as  true 
As  he  is  ftilse.    I  ^uld  be  King ;  I  'd  reign 
Over  fair  Sicily;  I  'd  call  myself 
Your  Sovereign,  Princes ;  thine.  Count  D'Alba,  thine, 
Calvi,  and  old  Leanti— we  were  comrades 
Many  a  year  in  the  rough  path  of  war. 
And  now  ye  know  me  all.    I  '11  be  a  King 
Fit  for  this  warUko  nation,  which  brooks  sway 
Only  of  men.    Yon  slight  fair  boy  is  bom 
With  a  woman's  heart.    Let  him  go  tell  his  lieada. 
For  us  and  lor  our  kingdom,  I  '11  be  King. 
I  '11  lend  unto  that  title  such  a  name. 
As  shall  enchase  this  bauble  with  one  blaaa 
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Of  hcmour.    I  'II  lead  on  to  glory,  \otd% 

And  ye  ihrnli  shine  in  the  brightne«  of  my  feme 

As  planelB  round  the  tun.    What  say  ye  f 

Z>'A26a.  Never! 

Calvif  ^c  Never! 

MelJL  Say  thoa.  Leanti*  thou  *rt  a  aoldier 

Worthy  of  the  name, — a  brave  one !  What  say'at  thou  f 

LeantL  If  young  Alfonso— 

D'Alha.  Peace.    Why,  this  ia  well. 

This  morning  I  received  a  tale— I  'm  not 
An  over-believer  in  man's  excellence; 
I  know  that  in  this  slippery  path  of  Hie 
The  firmest  loot  may  fail ;  that  there  have  been 
Ere  now  ambitious  generals,  grasping  heirs. 
Unnatural  kinsmen,  foul  usurpers,  murderers! — 
I  know  that  man  is  frail,  and  might  have  fallen 
Though  £ve  had  never  lived. — Albeit  I  own 
The  smiling  mischief's  potency.    But  this. 
This  tale  was  made  up  of  such  several  sins, 
AH  of  them  devilish ;  treason,  treachery. 
And  pitiless  cruelty  made  murder  pale 
With  their  red  shame, — I  doubt  not  readily 
When  roan  and  guilt  are  joined — but  this  the  oommoo 
And  general  sympathy  that  Hnka  our  kind 
Forbade  to  believe.    Yet  now  before  you  aU, 
His  peers  and  mine,  before  the  vacant  thrme 
He  sought  to  usurp,  before  the  crown  that  feU 
As  conscious  from  his  brow,  I  do  arraign 
Rugiero,  Duke  of  Melfi,  General,  Peer, 
Regent,  and  Prince,  of  Treason. 

Melji  Treason!  D'Alba, 

We  quarrel  not  &r  words.    Let  these  but  follow 
And  bold  emprise  shall  bear  a  happier  name.' 
Sicilians,  have  ye  lost  your  Island  spirit  f 
Barons,  is  your  ancient  bravery  tamed  dof^n 
By  this  vain  scofier?  I  'II  to  the  people.    They 
Love  their  old  soldier. 

D*Alba.  Stop.    Duke,  I  arraign  thee 

Of  murder;  planned,  designed,  attempted  murder, 
Though  incomplete,  on  the  thrice  sacred  person 
Of  young  Alfonso,  kinsman,  ward,  and  King. 
Wilt  thou  defend  this  too?  Was 't  a  brave  deed 
To  draw  the  assaasin's  sword  on  that  poor  child  I 
Seize  him! 

Mdji  Come  near  who  dares!  Where  be  thy  prooft  T 
Where  be  thy  witnesses  ? 

UAUnL  There's  one.    Prinee  Julian, 

Rouse  thee!  He  sits  erect  and  motionless 
As  yon  ancestral  image.    Doth  be  breathe  ? 
Rouse  thee,  and  answer,  as  before  thy  God, 
As  there  is  truth  in  Heaven.    Did'st  thou  not  see 
Thy  father's  sword  at  young  Alfonso's  breast  f 
Lay  not  the  boy,  already  dead  with  fear. 
At  his  false  guardian's  feet  f  Answer ! 

Mtlji  Ay,  speak. 

Prince  JuUan !  Dost  thou  falter  now  f  On,  on. 
And  drive  the  dagger  home !  On,  on,  I  say. 

Ctdvi.  We  wait  your  Highness*  answer. 

JvL  Which  ampng  ye 

Dares  question  mef  What  are  ye,  Sinf 

D^AJha,  The  States 

Of  Sicily. 

JvL         The  States!  Without  a  head ! 
Without  a  King !  Without  a  Regent !  States! 


The  States!  Are  ye  the  States  thai 'gainst  all  Ibrai 
Of  justice  or  of  guardian  law  drive  oo 
To  bloody  trial  him  your  Greatest  t  Here  too ! 
Here !  WiU  ye  build  up  scaflblds  in  your  churdiM  ? 
And  turn  grave  priests  to  headsmen  f  1 11  not  anawvr. 

Calm.  The  rack  may  force  thee 

D'AUm.  Ha  but  smiles.    Convey 

The  Duke  to  the  HaU  of  Justice.    We  shall  fiOiow. 
Go  summon  Juan  Castro  thither.    Heace ! 
Why  loiter  ye  ? 

Mdji  A  word  with  thee.  Prince  Julian. 

I  pray  ye  listen*  'tis  no  treason,  lords. 
I  would  but  say.  finish  thy  work.    Play  well 
The  part  that  thou  hast  chosen.    Cast  aside 
All  filial  yeaminga.    Be  a  gallant  foe. 
Rash  onward  through  the  fight    Trample  me  down. 
Tread  on  my  neck.    Be  perfect  in  that  quality 
Which  thou  call'st  justice.     Quell  thy  wwnaniah 

weakaeas. 
Let  me  respect  the  enemy,  whom  once 
I  thought  my  son. 

JuL  Once,  &ther ! 

MelJL  I'mnofrthcr! 

Rouse  not  my  soul  to  curse  thee !  Tempt  me  not 
To  curse  thy  mother^She  whom  olice  1  daenad 
A  saint  in  purity ;  Be  resolute. 
Palter  not  with  them.    Lie  not 

JvL  Did  I  avert 

MdfL  Finish  thy  work.    On,  soldiers! 

[ExitMtlfi,guardtd 

UAUia,  Answ*er,  Prince! 

The  Duke,  as  thou  hast  heard,  disclaims  thee. 

Jill.  Dare  odC 

A  man  of  ye  say  that.    I  am  his  boo — 
Tremble  lest  my  sword  should  prove  me  so ;— a  past 
Of  his  own  bemg.    He  gave  me  this  life. 
These  senses,  these  aflections.    The  quick  bkiod 
That  knocks  so  strongly  at  my  heart  is  his — 
Would  I  might  spill  it  for  him !  Had  ye  t»  frtfacm. 
Have  ye  no  sons,  that  ye  would  train  men  up 
In  parricide  ?  I  will  not  answer  ya. 

DrAUn,  This  paanon  is  thy  answer.  Coiild'at&oa 

My 
No ;  in  that  simple  word  were  more  oonprised 

Than  in  a  world  of  fiery  ekiquence. 

Canst  thou  not  utter  No  f  T  is  short  and  easy. 

The  first  sound  that  a  atuttering  babe  will  lisp 

To  his  fond  nurse,— yet  thy  tongue  stammenat  it! 

I  ask  him  if  his  fiiiher  be  at  once 

Traitor  and  Murderer,  and  he  cannot  say. 

No! 

JuL  Subtle  blood-thirs^  fiend!  I'll  answer 
To  nought  that  thou  canst  ask.    Murder !  The  king 
lives.  Seek  of  him.  One  truth  I'll  tell  thee,  D' Alba, 
And  then  the  r«cord  of  that  night  shall  paas 
Down  to  the  grave  in  silence.    But  one  swoid 
Was  stained  with  blood  in  yonder  glen— 'twas  osine  • 
I  am  the  cmly  guilty.    This  I  swear 
Before  the  all-seeing  God,  whose  queachlev  gaae 
Pierced  through  that  twilight  hour.    Now  ooodeOMi 
The  Duke  of  Melfi,  an  ye  dare !  I'll  apcaJ( 
No  more  on  this  foul  qnestioo. 

LeanCi.  Thoa  the  guilty  t 

Thou ! 
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J«<.  I  have  nid  it 

JTAiha.  I  had  heard  a  tale— 

LeantL  Thia  most  be  liAed. 
ITAlba.  In  that  twilight  hour 

A  mortal  ey^beheld  them.    An  old  Spaniard, 
One  of  the  guard — By  heaven  it  ia  a  tale 
So  bloody,  «o  nnnatural,  man  may  scarce 
Believe  it! 

!      Leanti,  And  the  king  tlill  Uvea. 
j      D'Alba.  Why  'tia 

I  A  mystery.    liOt'a  to  the  Hall  of  Justice 
I  And  hear  this  soldier.    Sir»  they  are  ambitions, 
■  Father  and  son — We  can  pass  judgment  there, 
This  is  no  place ; — Leanti,  more  ambitious 
Than  thou  canst  guess. 

JuL  .4y,  by  a  thousand  fold ! 

I  am  an  eaglet  bom,  and  can  drink  in 
I  The  sunlight,  when  the  blinking  owls  go  darkling, 
Dazzled  and  blinded  by  the  day.    Ambitious ! 
I  have  had  daydreams  would  have  shamed  the  visions 
or  that  great  master  of  the  world,  who  wept 
For  other  worlds  to  conquer.    I  'd  have  lived 
An  age  of  sinless  glory,  and  gone  down 
Storied  and  epitaphed  and  chronicled, 
To  the  very  end  of  time.    Now — But  I  stilt 
May  snflbr  bravely,  may  die  as  a  Prince, 
A  man.    Ye  go  to  judgment    Lords,  remember 
I  am  the  only  guilly. 

CWvt.  We  must  needs, 

On  auch  confession,  give  you  into  chatge 
A  prisoner.    Ho!  Captain. 
ijumti.  Goes  he  with  uaf 

D'Alha.  No;  for  the  hall  is  near,  and  they  are  best 
Questioned  apart    Walk  by  me,  good  Leanti, 
And  I  will  show  thee  why. 

Leanti.  Is*t  possi|)le 

That  Julian  stabb'd  his  &ther  f 

IT  Alba,  No.    Thouaaw'at 

They  met  aa  friends ;  no !  no ! 

[Exeunt  Calvi  and  other  Lords, 

Enter  AnnabeL 

Ann.  Whore  is  he!  Where! 

Julian  I 

jyAOa,  Fair  Princeaa— 

Ann.  Stay  me  not    My  Julian! 

D'AUm.  Oh,  how  she  sinks  her  head  upon  his  am! 
How  her  curls  kias  his  cheek !  and  her  white  hand 
Lies  upon  his !  The  cold  aud  sluggish  husband ! 
He  doth  not  clasp  that  loveliest  hand,  which  nature 
Fashioned  to  gather  roses,  or  to  hold 
Bunches  of  buisting  grapes. 

Leanti.  Count  D*Alba,  see. 

We  are  alone.    Wilt  thou  not  come  ? 

lyAlba.  Anon. 

Now  he  hath  seized  her  hand,  hath  dared  to  grasp^ 
He  shall  not  hold  it  long. 

Leanti.  They'll  wait  ua.  Count 

JXAlba,  That  white  hand  shall  be  mine. 

[Exeunt  jyAtba  and  LeantL 

JuL  My  Aimabel, 

Why  art  thou  here? 

Ann,  They  said — I  was  a  fool 

That  believed  them !— Constance  said  she  heard  a  ciy. 


Down  with  the  Mel6 !  and  the  ramour  ran 
That  there  bad  been  a  fray,  that  thou  wast  slain. 
But  thou  art  aafe,  my  Julian. 

Jul,  Am  thou  seest 

Thou  art  breathless  still. 

Aim.  Ay.    I  flew  through  the  streets, 

Piercing  the  crowds  like  light    I  was  a  fool  ,* 
But  thou  hadst  lefl  me  on  a  sudden,  bearing 
The  young  Alfonso  with  thee,  high  resolve 
Fixed  in  thine  eye.    I  knew  not — Love  is  fearful ; 
And  I  have  learnt  to  fear. 

Jul  Thou  tremUeat  atill. 

Aim.  The  Church  is  cold  and  lonely ;  and  that  seat. 
At  the  foot  of  yon  grim  warrior,  all  too  damp 
For  thee.    I  like  not  thus  to  see  thee,  Julian, 
Upon  a  tomb.    Thou  must  submit  thee  still 
To  fhy  poor  nurse.  Home !  By  the  way  thou'lt  tell  me 
What  hath  befallen.    Where  is  Alfonso  f 

Jul.  Say 

The  King!  the  rightful,  the  acknowledged  King! 
Annabel,  this  rade  stone 's  the  effigy 
Of  the  founder  of  our  line ;  the  gallant  chief 
Who  swept  away  the  Saracen,  and  quelled 
Fierce  civil  broils ;  and,  when  the  people*s  choice 
Crowned  him,  lived  guardian  of  their  rights,  and  died 
Wept  by  them  as  a  father.    And  methinka 
To-day  I  do  not  shame  my  ancestor ; 
I  dare  to  sit  here  at  his  feet,  and  feel 
He  would  not  spurn  his  son.    Thou  dost  ix)t  grieve 
To  kxe  a  crown,  my  fiiirest  f 

Ann,  Oh  no !  no ! 

I  'm  only  proud  of  thee.   Thy  fame 's  my  crown. 

Jul,  Not  fame  but  conscience  is  the  enduring 
crown,  -A 

And  wearing  that  impearled,  why  to  lose  fame 
Or  life  were  nothing. 

Ann.  Where  *s  thy  &ther,  Julian  7 

Forgive  me,  I  have  pained  thee. 

JuL  No.    The  pang 

Is  mastered.    Where  7  He  is  a  prisoner 
Before  the  States.    I  am  a  prisoner  here. 
These  are  my  guards.    Be  calmer,  Sweetest    Rend 

not 
This  holy  place  with  ahrieka. 

Ann.  They  aeek  thy  life ! 

They'll  sentence  thee!  They'll  kill  thee!  No!  they 

shall  not 
Unless  they  kill  me  first    What  crime— O  God, 
To  talk  of  crime  and  thee ! — ^What  &lsest  charge 
Dare  they  to  bring? 

JuL  Somewhat  of  yon  sad  night 

They  know. 

Ann,       Where 's  Theodore !  the  page !  the  King  t 
Doth  he  accuse  thee  tool 

JuL  Poor  gentle  Cousin ! 

He  is  aa  innocent  as  thou. 

Ann,  I  'U  fetch  him. 

We  '11  go  together  to  the  States.    We  '11  save  thee. 
We,  feeble  though  we  be,  woman  and  boy. 
We  '11  save  thee.    Hold  me  not ! 

JuL  Where  vould'st  thou  go  f 

Ann,  To  the  States. 

JuL  And  there  f 

Ann,  I  '11  tell  the  troth,  the  troth. 
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The  irraaistible  troth !  Let  go.    A  moment 
May  oott  thy  life,— «ur  livee.    Nothing  bat  truth, 
That 's  all  thy  caiue  can  need.    Let  go. 

Jul.  And  he, 

My  father? 

Ann.        What*>  a  thouiand  such  of  he 
To  thee,  my  hueband !  But  he  shall  be  safe. 
He  is  thy  fitther.    I  *11  say  naught  can  harm  him. 
He  was  ever  kind  to  roe !  I  '11  pray  for  him. 
Nay,  an  thou  fear'st  me,  Julian,  I  'II  not  speak 
One  word  ;  1  '11  only  kneel  before  them  all. 
Lift  up  my  hands,  end  pray  in  my  inmost  heart. 
As  I  pray  to  God. 

Jtd,  My  loving  wife,  to  Him 

Pray,  to  Him  only.    Leave  me  not,  my  dearest ; 
There  is  a  peace  around  us  in  this  pause, 
This  interval  of  torture.    I  'm  content 
And  strong  to  sufier.    Be  thou — 

Enter  IT  Alba,  Calvi,  Ltantu  and  Nobles, 

Ha!  returned 
Already!  This  is  quick.    But  I'm  prepared. 
The  sentence ! 

Ann.  Tell  it  not !    Te  are  his  Judges. 

Ye  have  the  power  of  life  or  death.    Your  words 
Are  ftle.    Oh  speak  not  yet!  listen  to  me. 

jyAlha.  Ay;  a  long  summer's  day!  Whatwould'st 
thou? 

Ann.  Save  him! 

Save  him ! 

D'Alba.    He  shall  not  die. 

Ann.  Now  bless  thee,  D' Alba! 

Bless  thee!  He's  safe!  He's  free! 

JtiL  Once  more  I  ask 

His  doom,  fer  that  is  mine.    If  ye  have  dared. 
In  mockery  of  justice,  to  arraign 
And  sentence  yoor  great  ruler,  with  less  pause 
Than  a  petty  thief  taken  in  the  manner,  what 's 
Our  doom  ? 

D'AJba.     Sir,  our  great  ruler  (we  that  love  not 
Law's  tedious  circumstance  may  thank  him)  spared 
All  trial  by  confession.    He  avowed 
Treason  and  regicide;  and  oil  that  thou 
Had'st  said  or  might  say,  he  avouched  unheard 
For  truth ;  then  cried,  as  thou  hast  done,  for  judgment, 
For  death. 

Jul        I  can  die  too. 

Leanti.  A  milder  doom 

Unites  ye.    We  have  spared  the  royal  blood. 

D'AUm.  Only  the, blood.    Estates  and  honoun  all 
Are  forfeit  to  the  King ;  the  assembled  States 
Banish  ye ;  the  most  holy  Church  declares  ye 
Beneath  her  ban.    This  is  your  sentence,  Sir. 
A  Herald  waits  to  read  it  in  the  streets 
Before  ye,  and  from  out  the  city  gate 
To  thrust  ye,  outlawed,  excommunicate, 
Infemons  amongst  men.    Ere  noon  U>.morn>w 
Ye  must  depart  from  Sicily ;  on  pain 
Of  death  to  ye  the  outlaws,  death  to  all 
That  harbour  ye,  death  to  whoe'er  shall  give 
Food,  shelter,  comfort,  speech.    So  pass  ye  forth 
In  infamy ! 

Ann.        Eternal  infbmy 
Rest  on  your  heads,  false  judges!  Outlawed!   Ban- 
isbed! 


Bereft  of  state  and  tide !  Thou  art  still 

Best  of  the  good,  greatest  amongst  the  great,  , 

My  Julian !  Must  they  die  that  give  thee  food 

And  rest  and  comfort  ?  I  shall  comfort  thee, 

I  thy  true  wife !  I  *11  never  leave  thee.    Never ! 

We  '11  walk  together  to  the  gate,  my  band 

In  thine,  as  lovers.    Let 's  set  forth.    We  11  go 

Together. 

Jul        Ay ;  but  not  to-night.    I  *I1  laeet  thee 
To>monow  at  the  harbour. 

Ann.  No!  no!  no! 

I  will  not  leave  thee. 

Jul.  Cling  not  thus.    She  trembles. 

She  cannot  walk.  Brave  Sir,  we  have  been  comrades ; 
There  is  a  pity  in  thine  eye,  which  well 
Beseems  a  soldier.    Take  this  weeping  lady 
To  King  Alfonsa    Tell  the  royal  boy. 
One,  who  was  once  his  Cousin  and  his  friend. 
Commends  her  to  him.    Go.    To-morrow,  dearest. 
We  '11  meet  again.    Now  for  the  sentence.    IxmU, 
I  question  not  your  power.    I  submit 
To  all,  even  to  this  shame.    Be  quick !  be  quick ! 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Royal  Palaee. 
D'Alba,  Berime. 

UAJba,  I've  parted  them  at  last.    The  livck«f 
night 
The  little  King  lay,  like  a  poge,  before 
Her  chamber  door;  and  ever  as  he  heanl 
A  struggling  sigh  within,  he  cried,  Alas! 
And  echoed  back  her  moan,  and  uttered  woida 
Of  comfort.    Happy  boy ! 

Bert  But  he  is  gooe 

Towards  the  gate :  be  sure  to  meet  Prince  Julian. 

D'Alba.  For  that  I  care  not,  so  that  I  secure 
The  vision  which  once  flitted  from  my  grasp 
And  vanished  like  a  rainbow. 

BerL  Yet  is  Julian 

Sdll  dangerous. 

D'Alha.  Why,  afler  noon  to^lay — 

And  see  the  sun's  already  high ! — he  dies 
If  he  be  found  in  Sicily.    Take  thou 
Two  resolute  comrades  to  pursue  his  steps. 
Soon  as  the  time  be  post.    Did'st  thou  not  h<^ar 
The  proclamation  7  Kuow'et  thou  where  he  badeaf 
AndMelfir 

Bert.         Good,  my  lord,  *tis  said  the  Dok* 
Is  dead. 

D'AJha.  Dead! 

Bert  Certain  *t  is  that  yesternight 

He  walked  from  out  the  Judgment  Hall  like  one 
Dreaming,  with  eyes  that  saw  noU  ears  that  heafd 
No  sound,  staggering  and  tottering  like  old  ag<o 
Or  infancy.    And  when  the  kingly  robe 
Was  plucked  from  him,  and  he  forced  from  the 
A  deep  wound  in  his  side  bunt  forth ;  the  bkxKl 
Welled  like  o  fountoio, 

BtAUba.  AndhedMdf 
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Bert  He  fen 

Fainting ;  and  Jolian,  who  had  landad  him 
SUently.  with  a  apiiit  ao  absorbed 
Hia  own  ihaiDe  seemed  unfelt,  fell  on  hi*  neck 
Shrieking  like  maddening  woman.  There  we  left  him, 
And  there  *tk  said  he  hath  ouCwatched  the  night 

lyAlba.  There  on  the  ground  I 

BerU  So  please  yoo. 

Br  Alba,  Thou  hast  known 

A  softer  cooch,  Prince  Jalian.    Is  the  titter 
Prepared?  And  the  old  groom  t 

Bert.  My  lord,  he  waits 

Tour  pleasure. 

B^AUm.        Call  him  hither.  [EtU  BerUme. 

Bknd  welled  out 
From  a  deep  woand !  Said  old  Leanii  sooth  f 
No  matter.    Either  way  he*e  guilty. 

Reenter  BerUme  wUh  Renzi. 

Ha! 
A  reverend  knare.    Wast  thou  Prince  Julian's  hunts- 
manf 
RnaL        An  please  you*  Sir.  I  was. 
Br  Alia.  Dost  know  the  Princess  f— 

Doth  she  know  thee  f 

Renzi.  Full  well,  my  Lord.    I  tended 

Prince  Julian's  favourite  greyhound.    It  was  strange 
How  Lelia  loved  my  lady« — the  poor  fool 
Hath  pioed  ior  her  this  week  past,— and  my  lady 
Loved  Lelia.    She  would  stroke  her  glossy  head. 
And  note  her  sparkling  eyes,  and  watch  her  gambols, 
And  talk  of  Lelia*8  beauty.  Lelia's  speed, 
Till  I  was  weary. 

D'AIba.  And  the  angel  deemed 

This  shive  as  faithful  as  her  dog !  The  better. 
Dost  ihou  love  ducats,. Renzi? 
.  (Totting  him  a  parte. 

I  Canst  thou  grace 

I  A  lie  with  tongue  and  look  and  action  f 
HensL  Ay. 

Br  Alba.  Go  to  the  Prinoeas ;  say  thy  master  sent 
thee 
To  guide  her  to  him,  or  the  young  Alfonso,— 
Uee  either  name,  or  both.    Spare  not  for  t«ars. 
Or  curses.    laad  her  to  the  litter;  see 
That  Constance  follows  not    Bertone  '11  gain 
Admittance  for  thee.    Go. 

[Exit  Renxi. 
Bertone,  seek  me 
A  supple  churchman  |— Know'st  thou  any  f    One 
Not  scrupulous ;  one  who  loves  gold,  and  laughs 
At  conscience.    Bring  him  to  me.    I  must  hasten 
Silently  home.    Let  not  the  Piinoeas  guess 
That  I  have  left  the  palace. 

Bert  No,  my  Lord. 

[E^eani  tevercMy. 

SCENE  II. 
'i%t  Country  juM  without  the  Oatet  ef  Mettuia. 
'  A  hiBy  back-ground. 

Mel/i,  tying  on  Ike  Stage,  Julian. 

JuL  He  wakes !  He  is  not  dead .'  I  am  not  yet 
A  parricide.    I  dare  not  look  on  him ; 
I  dare  Hot  speak. 
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Mei^  Water!  My  thioat  is  scorched. 

[Exit  Julian. 
My  tongue  cleavea  to  my  mouth.   Water!  Will  none 
Go  fetch  me  water  f    Am  I  here  alone  I 
Here  on  the  bloody  ground,  as  on  that  night — 
Am  I  there  still^ff    No!  I  remember  now. 
Yesterday  I  was  a  King;  toniay  I 'm  nothing; 
Cast  down  by  my  own  son ;  stabbed  in  my  feme ; 
Branded  and  done  to  death ;  an  outlaw  where 
I  ruled !    He,  whom  I  loved  with  such  a  pride, 
With  such  a  fondness,  hath  done  this ;  and  I, 
I  have  lAt  strength  to  drag  me  to  his  presence 
That  I  might  rain  down  curses  on  his  head. 
Might  blast  him  with  a  kx>k. 

Enter  Julian.  # 

JuL  Here's  water.  Drink! 

Melji  What  voice  mi  that  t    Why  dost  thou  shroud 
thy  face  I 
Dost  shame  to  show  thyself!    Who  art  thou  f 

JuL  Drink! 

I  pray  thee,  drink ! 

Mel^  Is*t  poison? 

Jul.  'Tis  the  pure 

And  limpid  gushing  of  a  natural  spring 
Close  by  yon  olive-ground.    A  little  child. 
Who  stood  beside  the  fount,  watching  the  bright 
And  many-coloured  pebbles,  as  they  seemed 
To  dance  in  the  bubbling  water,  HI  led  for  me 
Her  beechen  cup,  with  her  small  innocent  hand, 
And  bede  Our  Lady  bless  tlie  draught!  Oh  drink! 
Have  faith  in  such  a  blessing ! 

MdjL  Thou  sbould'st  bring 

Nothing  but  poison.    Hence,  accursed  cup  !* 
I  '11  perish  in  my  thirst    I  know  ihee,  Sir. 

Jul.  Father! 

Melfi.    I  have  no  son.    I  had  one  once, 
A  gallant  gentleman ;  but  be — What,  Sir, 
Didst  thou  never  hear  of  that  Sicilian  Prince. 
Who  made  the  fiibulous  Uile  of  Greece  a  truth, 
And  slew  his  father  ?    The  old  Laius  fell 
At  once,  unknowing  and  unknown ;  but  this 
New  (Edipus,  he  stabbed  and  stabbed  and  stabbed. 
And  the  poor  wretch  cannot  die. 

JuL  I  think  my  heart 

Is  iron  that  it  breaks  not 

Mdfi  I  should  curse  him — 

And  yet— Dost  thou  not  know  that  1  'm  an  outlaw, 
Under  the  ben  7    They  stand  in  danger.  Sir, 
That  talk  to  me. 

Jid.  I  am  an  outlaw  too. 

Thy  fiite  is  mine.    Our  sentence  is  alike. 

Mdfi.  What!  have  they  banished  thee ? 

JuL  I  should  have  gone. 

In  very  truth,  I  should  have  gone  with  thee. 
Ay,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

MdJL  What  banish  thee! 

Oh,  foul  ingratitude!  Weak  changeling  boy! 

JuL  He  knows  it  not    Father,  this  banishment 
Came  as  a  comfort  to  me,  set  me  ftee 
From  warring  duties  and  fatiguing  cares. 
And  left  me  wholly  thine.    We  shall  be  happy ; 
For  she  goes  with  us,  who  will  prop  thy  steps. 
As  once  the  maid  of  Thebes,  Antigone, 
In  that  old  tale.    Choose  thou  whatever  land, — 
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All  are  alike  to  us.    But  pardon  me ! 
Say  thou  hast  pardoned  me ! 

Mdfi.  My  virtuous  son ! 

Jul.  Oh  thanks  to  thee  and  Heaven!    He  sinks; 
he  *■  faint ; 
His  lips  wax  pale.    V\\  seek  the  spring  once  more^ 
Tis  ihirBl. 

Melf.  What  music's  that? 

Jid.  I  hear  none. 

Melfi,  Hark ! 

JuL  Thou  art  weak  and  diz^. 

Mdji  Angels  of*1he  aifi 

Cherub  and  Seraph,  sometimes  watch  around 
The  d)ring,  and  the  mortal  sense*  at  pause 
Tiuzt  life  and  death,  doth  drink  in  a  faint  echo 
Of  heavenly  harpings ! 

Jul.  T  have  heard  so. 

MclJL  Ay ; 

But  they  were  just  men,  Julian  !   They  were  holy. 
They  were  not  traiton. 

Jul,  Strive  against  these  thoughts — 

Thou  wast  a  brave  man,  father ! — fight  against  them, 
As  'gainst  the  Paynims  thy  old  foes.    He  grows 
Paler  and  paler.    Water  from  the  spring ; 
Or  generous  wine ; — I  saw  a  cottage  near. 
Rest  thee,  dear  father,  till  I  come.  [Exit  Julian. 

Melfi.  Again' 

That  music !  Tt  is  mortal ;  it  draws  nearer. 
No.    But  if  men  should  pass,  roust  I  lie  here 
Like  a  crashed  adder  7  Here  in  the  highway 
Trampled  beneath  their  feet  f— So !  So !  I  'U  crawl 
To  yonder  bank.    Oh  that  it  were  the  deck 
Of  some  great  Admiral,  and  I  alone 
Boarding  amidst  a  hundred  swords!  the  breach 
Of  some  strong  citadel,  and  I  the  first 
To  mount  in  the  cannon's  mouth !  I  was  brave  once. 
Oh  for  the  common  undistinguished  death 
Of  battle,  pressed  by  horses'  heels,  or  crushed 
By  falling  towers !  Any  thihg  but  to  lie 
Here  like  a  leper! 

Enter  Alfomot  Valcret  and  CalvL 

Alf.  "Tis  the  spot  where  Julian 

And  yet  I  see  him  not.    I  'II  pause  awhile ; 
'T  is  likely  he  'II  return.    I  '11  wait. 

Calvi.  My  liege, 

You  're  sad  to-day. 

Alf.  t  have  gcibd  cause  to  be  so. 

Valore.  Nay,  nay,  cheer  up. 

Alf.  Didst  thou  not  tell  me,  Sir, 

That  my  poor  Uncle  *s  banished,  outlawed,  laid 
Under  the  church's  ban  f 

Ckdvi.  He  would  have  slain 

His  Sovereign. 

Alf.              T  ne'er  said  it.    Yesterday 
I  found  you  at  his  feet    Oh,  would  to  Heaven 
That  crown  were  on  his  head,  and  I What's  that? 

Val.  The  moaning  wind. 

Calvi.  He  was  a  traitor.  Sire. 

Alf.  He  was  my  kinsman  still.    And  Julian !  Ju- 
lian! 
My  cousin  Julian !  he  who  saved  my  life. 
Whose  only  crime  it  was  to  be  too  good, 
Too  great  loo  well  beloved, — ^to  banish  htm  I 
To  tear  him  from  my  arms ! 


Calm.  Sire,  he  confessed— 

Alf.  Ye  sboold  have  questioned  me.     Sin.  I'm 
a  boy, 
A  powerless,  friendless  boy,  whose  name  is  used 
To  cover  fiml  oppression.    If  I  live 
To  grasp  a  sword — but  ye  will  break  my  heart  I 

Before  that  hour.    Whence  oome  those  groans?  ' 

[Seeing  Meiji , 
My  Uncle 
Stretched  on  the  ground,  and  none  to  tend  thee !  Rest 
Thy  head  upon  my  arm.    Where  'a  Julian  ?  Sure       j 
I  thought  to  find  him  with  thee.    Nay,  be  still ;  I 

Strive  not  to  move. 

M^  I  fain  would  kn«el  to  thao 

For  pardoiL 

Calvi,       Listen  not,  my  liege.    Ilie  States 
Sentenced  the  Duke  of  Melfi ;  thou  hast  not 
The  power  to  pardon.    Leave  him  to  his  fate. 

VaL  T  were  best  your  Highneos  came  with 

Alf.  Avoid 

The  place !  Leave  us,  cold,  courtly  lords!  Avoid        , 
My  sight !  Leave  (is,  I  say.    Send  instant  sacooor,     ! 
Food,  water,  wine,  and  men  with  hearts,  if  courta 
May  breed  such.  Leave  ua.   [Exit  Calvi  tmd  Va/«v. 

Melfi.  Gallant  boy! 

Alf  Alas'  I 

I  have  no  powen.  i 

MelJL  For  ail  I  need  thou  hast  \ 

Give  me  but  six  feet  of  Sicilian  earth, 
And  thy  sweet  pardon. 

Alf                         Talk  not  thoa.    I H  grow 
At  once  into  a  man,  into  a  king, 
And  they  shall  tremble,  and  turn  pale  with  fmr. 
Who  now  have  dared 

&Uer  JuUan, 

Julian ! 

JuL  Here 'a  water*  Ua! 

Alfonso !  T  thought  Pity  had  been  dead. 
I  craved  a  little  wine,  for  the  dear  love 
Of  heaven,  for  a  poor  dying  man ;  and  all 
Turned  from  my  prayer.    Drink,  father. 

Alf.  I  have  «ot 

For  succour. 

JuL  Gentle  heart! 

Mdfi.  The  dme  la  paau 

Music  again. 

Alf.  Ay ;  't  is  the  shepherd's  pipe 

From  yonder  craggy  mountain.    How  it  swings 
Upon  the  wind,  now  pausing,  now  renewed. 
Regular  as  a  bell. 

Mdfi.  A  passing  belL 

Alf  Cast  off  these  heavy  thoughts. 

Mdfi.  Turn  me. 

Alf  He  bleeds' 

The  blood  wells  out 

Mel/i  It  eases  me. 

JuL  He  sinks ! 

He  dies !  OfT!  he 's  my  father.    Rest  on  me. 

Mdfi.  Bless  thee. 

Jul.  Oh.  no !  no !  no !  I  cannot  beer 

Thy  blessing.    Twice  to  stab,  and  twice  fbrgivcn— 
Oh  cnrse  me  rather ! 

Mdfi.  Bleoi  ye  both.  {Dim 

Alf  He  li  dead. 
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And  lurely  he  died  penitent.    That  thought 

Hath  in  it  a  deep  comfort    The  freed  spirit 

Goahed  out  in  a  full  tide  of  paxdontng  love. 

He  blest  us  both,  my  Julian ;  even  roe 

As  I  had  been  his  son.    We  *11  pray  for  him 

Together,  and  thy  Annabel  shall  join 

Her  purest  orisons.    I  left  her  stretched 

in  a  deep  slumber.    All  night  long  she  watched 

And  wept  for  him  and  thee;  bat  now  she  sleeps. 

Shall  I  go  fetch  her  ?  She.  better  than  T, 

Would  soothe  thee.     Dost  then  hear?    He  writhes 

as  though 
The  straggling  grief  would  choke  him.    Rouse  thee, 

Julian, 
Calm  thee.    Thou  frighten'st  me. 

Jul.  Am  I  not  calm  f 

There  is  my  sword.    Go. 

Alf,  1 11  not  leaye  thee. 

Jul.  King? 

Dost  thou  not  see  we've  killed  him?    Thou  had*st 
cause; 

But  I,  that  was  his  son. Home  to  thy  Palace! 

Home ! 

Alf.  Let  me  stay  beside  thee;  I  'U  not  speak, 
Nor  look,  nor  move.    Let  me  but  sit  and  drop 
Tear  lur  tear  with  thee. 

JuL  Ga 

Alf.  My  Cousin  Julian 

JuL  Madden  me  not    I  *m  excommtmicate. 
An  exile,  and  an  outlaw,  but  a  man. 
Grant  me  the  human  privilege  to  weep 
Alone  o'er  ftiy  dead  father.    King,  I  saved 
Thy  life.    Repay  me  now  a  thousand-fold-^— 
Go. 

Alf,  Ay ;  for  a  sweet  comforter. 


Enter  Paolo. 


My  liege. 


Paolo. 
The  lady  Annabel 

Jul.  What !  is  she  dead  ? 

Have  I  kiUed  her? 

Alf.  Speak,  Pbola    In  thy  charge 

I  left  her. 

Jilt       Is  she  dead  ? 

PaoUk  No.    Heaven  foreiend? 

But  she  hath  left  the  Palace. 

Jul.  Tistheonrae 

Of  blood  that  'a  on  my  head ;  on  all  I  tove. 
She 's  lost 

Alf.       Did  she  go  forth  alone  f 

Paclo.  My  liege, 

Prince  Jnlian*s  aged  hunttman,  Renri,  came. 
Sent,  as  he  said,  by  thee,  to  bear  her  where 
Her  Lord  was  sheltered. 

Jul.  Hoary  traitor! 

Paolo.  She 

Followed  him,  nothing  fearing;  and  I  too 
Had  gone,  but  D'Alba's  servants  closed  the  gates, 
And  then  my  heart  misgave  me. 

JitL  Where  *8  my  swoid  ? 

I  '11  rescne  her!  I  '11  save  her! 

Alf.  Hast  thou  traced 

Thy  lady? 

Pado.     No,  my  liege.    But  much  I  fear— 


Certain  a  dosed  and  guarded  Utter  took 
The  way  lo  the  western  suburb. 

JuL  There,  where  lies 

The  palace  of  Count  D'Alba!  Slained-~defiled— 
He  hath  thee  now,  my  lovely  one!  There 's  still 
A  way — ^Let  me  but  reach  thee !  One  asylum — 
One  bridal  bed— One  resting  place.    All  griels 
Are  lost  in  this.    Oh  would  I  lay  as  thou, 
My  father!  Leave  him  not  in  the  highway 
For  dogs  to  mangle.    He  was  once  a  Prince. 
Farewell ! 

Alf,       Let  me  go  with  thee. 

JuL  No.    This  deed 

Is  mine.  [Exit  Julian. 

Alf,    PaolOk  stay  by  the  cone.    I  '11  after. 
He  shall  not  on  this  desperate  quest  alone. 

Pado.  Rather,  my  liege,  seek  D'Alba :— As  I  deem 
He  still  is  at  thy  Palace. .  Watch  him  well, 
Stay  by  him  closely.    So  may  the  sweet  lady 
Be  rescued,  and  Prince  Julian  saved. 

Alf,  Thoo'rt  right 

[ExnmL 

SCENE  III. 

An  Apartment  in  an  old  Tower ;  a  rich  Gothic  Wtn-^ 
dow^  clooedt  but  to  constructed  a$  that  the  Ughi  may 
be  thrown  in,  near  it  a  gmall  arched  Door,  beyond 
uAich  is  seen  an  Inner  Chambert  vnth  an  open  Case- 
ment— Annate/  is  borne  in  by  D'Alba  and  Ouardt, 
through  a  strong  Iron  Door  in  the  eide  Scene, 

UAUba,  Annabel,  Ounrds. 

D^AJba.  Leave  her  with  me.  Guard  well  the  gate ; 
and  watch 
That  none  approach  the  tower.         [Exeunt  (hutrds. 

Fair  Annabel ! 

Ann.  Who  is  it  calls?    Where  am  I?    Who  art 
thou? 
Why  am  I  here?  Now  heaven  preserve  me,  D'Alba! 
Where's  Julian?   Where *s  Prince  Julian ?  Wheie's 

my  husband  ? 
Renri,  who  lured  me  from  the  palace,  swore 
It  was  to  meet  my  husband. 

IT  Alba,  Many  an  oath 

Fiitt  sworn  in  falsehood  turns  to  truth.    He 's  hew. 
Calm  thee,  sweet  lady. 

Ann.  Where  ?  I  see  him  iMt 

Julian! 

D'Alba,  Another  husband. 

Ann,  Then  he 's  dead ! 

He's  dead  I 

D'Alba.  He  lives. 

Ann.  Heard  I  aright?  Again! 

There  is  a  deafening  murmur  in  mine  ears, 
like  the  moaning  sound  that  dwells  in  the  sea  shell. 
So  that  I  hear  ix>ught  plainly.    Say 't  again. 

D'Alba,  He  lives. 

Ann.  Now  thanks  to  Heaven !  Take  me  to  him. 
Where  am  I  ? 

DtAlba,      In  an  old  and  lonely  tower 
At  the  end  of  my  poor  orchard. 

Ann,  Tbke  me  home. 

D'Alba.  Thou  hast  no  home. 
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Ann.  No  home!  Hit  urmi!  hia  heart! 

Take  me  to  him. 

D'Alba.  Sweet  Annabel,  be  atill. 

Conqaer  thia  woman'a  vain  impatiency, 
And  liaten.    Why  ahe  tremblea  aa  I  were 
Some  brava    Oh  that  man's  free  heart  ahould  bow 
To  a  £uT  cowardeH !  Listen.    Thou  know'st 
The  sentence  of  the  Melfi  f 

Ann,  Aft  the  anjust 

And  wicked  doom  that  ranked  the  innocent 
With  the  guilty.    But  I  murmur  not.    I  love 
To  suffer  with  him. 

jyAUta,  He  ia  banished ;  outlawed ; 

Cut  off  from  every  human  de ; — 

Ann.  Not  aU. 

I  am  his  wife. 

D'Aiba.       Under  the  Church'a  ban. 
I  tell  thee,  Annabel,  that  learned  Priest, 
The  sage  Anselmo,  deems  thou  art  released 
From  thy  unhappy  vows;  and  vrill  tonight— 

Am.  Stop.    I  was  wedded  in  the  light  of  day 
In  the  great  church  at  Naples.    Blessed  day ! 
I  am  his  wife ;  bound  to  him  evermore 
In  sickness,  penury,  disgrace.    Count  D'Alba, 
Thou  dost  misprize  the  world,  but  thou  must  know 
That  woman's  heart  is  &ithfut,  and  clings  closest 
In  misery. 

D'AUm.  If  the  Church  proclaim  thee  free- 
Ann.  Sir,  I  will  not  be  free ;  and  if  I  wen, 
I'd  give  msrseif  to  Julian  o'er  again — 
Only  to  Julian !  Trifle  thus  no  longer. 
Lead  me  to  him.    Release  me. 

D'Alba.  Now,  by  heaven, 

I  Ml  bend  thiik  glorious  constancy.    I  've  known  thee 
Even  from  a  little  child,  and  I  have  aeen 
That  stubborn  spirit  broken :  not  by  tear. 
That  thou  canst  quell;  nor  interest;  nor  ambition; 
But  love!  love!  love!  I  tell  thee,  Annabel, 
One  whom  thou  lov'st,  stands  in  my  danger.  Wed  me 
This  very  night^-I  will  procure  a  priest 
And  dispensations,  there  shall  nothing  lack 
Of  nuptial  form — Wed  me,  or  look  to  hoar 
Of  bloody  justice. 

Ana.  My  poor  fiither,  Melfi ! 

ITAUml  The  Regent  7  He  is  dead. 

Ann.  God  hath  been  merdfal. 

jyAlba.  Is  there  no  other  name  T  no  dearer  f 

Ana.  Ha! 

jyAlha.  Hadst  thou  such  tender  love  for  thia  pnmd 
ftther, 
Who  little  recked  of  thee,  or  thy  fair  looks ; — 
Ip  all  beside  forgotten  7 

Ann.  Speak! 

jyAIha,  Why.  Julian! 

Julian,  I  say ! 

Ana.  He  is  beyond  thy  power. 

Thanks,  thanks,  great  God!    He's  mined,  eiiled, 

Btripped 
Of  name,  and  land,  and  titles.    He  'a  as  dead. 
Thou  hast  no  power  to  harm  him.    He  can  fall 
No  deeper.    Earth  hath  not  a  lowlier  state 
Than  princely  Julian  filla. 

VAUta.  Doth  not  the  grave 

lie  deeper? 


Ann.         What?  But  thou  hast  not  the  power! 
Hast  thou  ?  Thou  canst  not    Oh  be  pitiful ! 
Speak,  I  coqjure  thee,  speak ! 

ITAlba.  Didst  thoo  not  hear 

That  he  was  axiled,  outlawed,  banished  lar 
From  the  Sicilian  Isles,  on  pain  of  death. 
If,  aAer  noon  nxiay,  he  e'er  were  seen 
In  Sicily?  The  allotted  bark  awaits; 
The  hour  is  past ;  and  he  ia  here. 

Ann.  Now  heavan 

Have  mercy  on  us!  D'Alba,  at  thy  feet. 
Upon  my  bended  knees — Oh  pity !  pity ! 
Pity  and  pardon !  I  'II  not  rise,    t  cannot 
I  cannot  stand  more  than  a  creeping  worm 
Whilst  Julian 's  in  thy  danger.    Pardon  him ! 
Thou  wast  not  cruel  once,    t  've  seen  ihee  turn 
Thy  step  from  off*  the  path  to  spare  an  insect; 
I  've  marked  thee  shudder,  when  my  falcon  strack 
A  panting,  bird ; — ^though  thou  hast  tried  to  sneer 
At  thy  own  sympathy.    D'Alba,  thy  heart 
Is  kinder  than  thou  knowest    Save  him,  D'Alba! 
Save  him! 

D'Atta.  Be  mine. 

Ann.  Am  I  not  hb? 

D'AOo.  Be  mine; 

And  he  shall  live  to  the  whole  age  of  man 
Unharmed. 

Ann.        I  'm  his--Oh  spare  him !— Only  his. 

IX Alba.  Then  it  is  thou  that  dost  enforce  the  law 
On  Julian;  thoo,  his  loving  wile,  tliat  guid'st 
The  officer  to  seize  him  where  be  lies 
Upon  his  father's  cone ;  thou  that  dost  lead 
Thy  huaband  to  the  scaffold ; — thou  his  wife. 
His  loving  wife !  Thou  yet  roay'st  rescue  him. 

Ann.  Now,  God  forgive  ihee,  man!  Thou  lofOiRar 
me 
WorM  than  a  thousand  racka.    But  thoo  art  not 
So  devilish,  D'Alba.    Thou  hast  talked  of  love ; — 
Would'st  see  me  die  here  at  ihy  feet  7    Have  merry  * 

D'Alba.  Mercy !  Ay,  such  as  thou  hast  shown  lo  «« 
Through  weeks  and  months  and  years.    1  wea  bom 

strong 
In  scorn,  the  wise  man's  panion.    I  had  lived 
Aloof  from  the  juggling  world,  and  with  a  string 
Watched  the  poor  puppets  ape  their  several  pans : 
Fool,  knave,  or  madman ;  till  thy  Aial  charms. 
Beautiful  mischief,  made  me  knave  and  fool 
And  madman;  brought  revenge  and  love  and  hate 
Into  my  soul.    1  love  and  hale  thee,  lady. 
And  doubly  hate  myself  for  loving  thee. 
But,  by  this  teeming  earth,  thia  suury  Heavei^ 
And  by  thyself  the  foirest  siobbomest  thing 
The  fair  atari  shine  upon.  I  swear  to-night 
Thou  shalt  be  mine.    If  willingly,  I  '11  save 
Prince  Juban;— but  still  mine.  Speak.  Shall  he  lire? 
Canst  thoa  not  speak  7    Wi]t  thoo  not  save  him  I 

Ann.  Nok 

DAIba.  Did  she  die  with  the  word!  Dost  bear  ma. 
lady? 
I  asked  thee  wonld'at  thou  save  thy  hmband  f 

Ann.  Mok 

Not  so!    Not  so! 

DAiba.  TiaweU.  [Ecs<  UTAOa. 

Ann.  Slay!  Slay!  He% 
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Count  D*Alba!  Save  him !  Save  him !  D*Alha'i  gone. 
And  I  have  wntenoed  him.  (ii/fer  apause. 

He  woold  have  choeon  n, 
Would  rather  haye  died  a  thooiand  deaths  than  ao 
Have  lived  !  Oh  who  will  saccour  me,  shut  up 
In  this  lone  tower!  none  but  those  horrid  guards, 
And  yonder  hoary  traitor,  know  where  the  poor, 
Poor  Annabel  is  hidden ;  no  man  cares 
How  she  may  perish^-only  one— and  he-~- 
Preserve  my  wits !   I  '11  count  my  beads ;  'twill  calm 

me; 
What  if  I  hang  my  rooary  from  the  casement  f 
There  is  a  brightness  in  the  goi^^us  jewel 
To  catch  men*s  eyes,  and  haply  some  may  pass 
That  are  not  pitiless.    This  window  *9  closed ; 
But  in  yon  chamber— Ah,  *t  is  open !    There 
I'll  hang  the  holy  gem.  a  guiding  star, 
A  visible  prayer  to  man  and  God.    Oh  save  me 
From  sin  and  shame !    Save  him !   Til  hang  it  there. 

[ExiL 


ACT  V. 

SCENE 

The  tame  a$  the  kul ;  the  arched  Door  nearly  doted, 

Annahd. 

Arm.  1  cannot  rest    I  wander  to  and  fio 
Within  my  dreary  prison,  as  to  seek 
For  comibrt  and  find  none.   -Each  hour  hath  killed 
A  hope  that  seemed  the  last.    The  shadows  point 
Upward.    The  sun  is  sinking.    Guard  me,  heaven, 
Throagfa  this  dread  night !     (A  gun  it  heard  without 

What  evil  sound — All  sounds 
Are  evil  here !    Is  there  some  murder  doing  f 
Or  wantonly  in  spoil 

Enter  Jxdian  through  the  arched  Door. 

Jul,  Annabel ! 

Ann.  Julian ! 

JuL  My  wife!  Art  thou  still  mine? 

Ann.  Thine  own. 

JuL  She  smiles ! 

She  clings  to  me !  her  eyes  are  filed  on  mine 
With  the  old  love,  the  M  divinest  look 
Of  innocence !  It  is  yet  time.    She 's  pore ! 
She 's  undefiJed !— Speak  to  me,  Annabel. 
Tremble  not  so. 

Ann.  'Tisjoy.    Oh  I  hare  been 

So  wretched !  And  to  see  thee  when  I  thought 
We  ne'er  should  meet  again  f  How  did'st  thou  find 
me? 

Jul.        The  rosaiy !  the  blesied  rosaiy 
Shone  in  the  sun-beam,  like  a  beacon  fire, 
A  guiding  star!  Thrice  holy  was  its  light 
That  led  me  here  to  save 

Ann.  Oh  blessingB  on  thee ! 

How  t  where  7  what  way  I  The  iron  door  is  barred ! 
Where  didst  thott  enter,  Julian ! 

JuL  Through  the  casement 

Of  yonder  chamber. 
Ann.  What?  that  grim  ascent! 


That  awful  depth !  Did'st  thou  dare  this  for  me  7 
And  must  1 7— But  I  fear  not.  I  '11  go  with  thee. 
I'm  safe  of  foot,  and  light    I  '11  ga 

Jtd.  Thou  can'st  not. 

Ann.  Then  go  thyself,  or  he  will  find  thee  here, 
He  and  his  ruffian  band.    Let  us  part  now. 
Kiss  me  again.    Fly,  fly  from  Sicily ! — 
Thai  fearful  roan — but  he  is  all  one  lie- 
Told  me  ihy  life  was  forfeited. 

JuL  He  told  thee 

A  truth. 

Ann.    Oh  fly!  fly!  fly! 

Jul,  My  Annabel, 

The  bloodhounds  that  he  laid  upon  the  scent 
Have  tracked  me  hither.    Did'st  thou  hear  a  gun  f 
For  once  the  ball  passed  harmless. 

Aim.  Art  thou  hurt  7 

Art  sura  thou  art  not  7 

J^  Tes.    But  they  who  aimed 

That  death  are  on  the  watch.   Their  quarry 's  lodged. 
We  can  escape  them— one  way — only  one ! 

Ann.  How  7  What  way  7 

Jul.  Ask  not 

Ann,  Whither  7 

JuL  To— ^my  fiither. 

Ann,  Then  he 's  alive — Oh  happiness !  "rhey  told 
me 

That  he  was  dead.    Why  do  we  loiter  hera  f 

Let 's  join  him  how. 

JuL  Not  yet 

Ann.  .  Now  !  now !  Thou  know'st  not 

How  horribly  these  walls  do  picture  to  me 
The  several  agonies  whereof  my  soul 
Hath  drunk  U>day.    I  have  been  tempted,  Julian, 
By  one — a  fiend !  tempted  till  I  almost  thought 
God  iiad  fpnaken  me.    But  thou  art  here 
To  save  roe,  and  roy  pulse  beats  high  ogain 
With  love  and  hope.    I  am  light-hearted  now, 
And  could  laugh  like  a  child— only  these  walls 
Do  crowd  around  roe  with  a  visible  weight 
A  palpable  pressure ;  giving  back  the  forms 
Of  wildest  thoughts  that  wandered  through  roy  brain» 
Bright  chattering  Madness,  and  sedate  Despair, 
And  Fear  the  Great  Unreal!— Take  me  hence ! 
Take  me  away  with  thee ! 

JuL  Not  yet  not  yet 

Thou  sweetest  wretch !  I  cannot— Dotard !  Fool! 
I  must    Not  yet !  not  yet !— Talk  to  me,  Annabel ; 
This  is  the  hour  when  thou  wast  wont  to  make 
Earth  Heaven  with  lovely  words ;  the  sun-set  hour, 
That  woke  thy  spirit  into  joy.    Once  more 
Tdlk  to  me,  Annabel. 

Ann.  Ay,  all  day  long. 

When  we  are  frse.    Thy  voice  \b  choked ;  thy  looks 
Are  not  on  me ;  thy  hand  doth  catch  and  twitch 
And  grssp  mine  painfully,— that  gentle  hand ! 

JuL  O  God !  O  God!  that  right  hand  .'—kiss  it  not! 
Tike  thy  lips  fiom  it! 

Ann,  Can  St  thou  oave  me,  Julian  7 

Thou  always  dost  speak  truth.    Can's!  save  thyself  7 
Shall  we  go  hence  together  7 

JuL  Ay,  one  late— 

One  home. 

Aim.       Why  that  is  bliss.    We  shall  be  pooi^ 
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Shall  we  not,  Julian  f  I  ihall  have  a  joy 

I  never  looked  for;  I  shall  work  for  thee,   . 

Shall  tend  thee,  be  thy  Page,  thy  'Squire,  thy  allr— 

Shall  I  not,  Julian  7 
JuL  Annabel,  look  forth 

Upon  this  glorioDfl  world !   Look  once  again 

On  our  fair  Sicily,  lit  by  that  aun 

Whoae  level  beami  do  cast  a  golden  shine 

On  sea,  and  shore,  and  city,  on  the  pride 

Of  bowery  groves;  on  Etna's  smouldering  top; — 

Oh  bright  and  glorious  world !  and  thoa  of  all 

Created  things  most  glorious,  tricked  in  light, 

As  the  stars  that  live  in  Heaven ! 

AfiTL  Why  doat  thoa  gaxe 

So  sadly  pn  me  ? 

Jul.  The  bright  stars,  how  oft  ' 

They  &11,  or  seem  to  fall !    The  Sun— look !  look .' 
He  sinks,  he  sets  in  glory.    Blessed  orb. 
Like  thee — like  thee — Dost  thou  remember  once 
We  sate  by  the  sea-shore  when  all  the  Heaven 
And  all  the  ocean  seemed  one  glow  of  fire. 
Red,  purple,  saffron,  melted  into  one 
Intense  and  ardent  flame,  the  doubtful  line 
Where  sea  and  sky  should  meet  was  lost  in  that 
Continuous  brightness ;  there  we  sate  and  talked 
Of  the  mysterious  union  that  blessed  orb 
Wrought  between  earth  and  heaven,  of  life  and  death, 
High  mysteries  !-^and  thoo  didst  wish  thyself 
A  spirit  sailing  in  that  flood  of  light 
Straight  to  the  Eternal  Gates,  didst  pray  to  pass 
Away  in  such  a  glory.    Annabel ! 
I  Look  out  upon  the  burning  sky,  the  sea 
One  lucid  ruby — 't  is  the  very  hour ! 
Thou 'It  be  a  Seraph  at  the  Fount  of  Light 
Before 

Ann.       What,  must  I  die  t  And  wilt  thoa  kill  me  f 
Canst  thou  f    Thou  cam'st  to  save 

Jul  To  save  thy  honour ! 

I  shall  die  with  thee. 

Ann.  Oh  no!  no!  live!  live! 

If  I  must  die— Oh  it  is  sweet  to  live, 
TV)  breathe,  to  move,  to  feel  the  throbbing  blood 
Beat  in  the  veins, — to  look  on  such  an  earth 
And  such  a  Heaven, — ^to  look  on  thee !    Young  life 
Is  very  dear. 

JuL  Would'st  live  for  D'Albe  f 

Ajin.  No! 

I  had  forgot.    I'll  die.    Quick!    Quick! 

Jul.  One  kiss! 

Angel,  dost  thou  forgive  me  T 

Ann.  Yea. 

JuL  My  sword ! — 

I  cannot  draw  it 

Ann.  Now !— I  'm  ready. 

Enter  Bertone^  and  two  Murderers. 
BerL  Seiae  him ! 

Yield  thee.  Prince  Julian !  Yield  thee!  Seize  the  lady. 
JuL  Oh  fatal,  fond  delay !  Dare  not  come  near.ui! 
Stand  oflf!  I'll  guard  thee,  sweet    But  when  I  foil, 
Let  htm  not  triymph. 
Bert  Yield  thee !  Strike  him  down. 

Jul.  Thoa  canst  die  then,  my  foirest 

The  tuH)  murderere  have  now  odnanoei 
do$e  to  Julian, 


BerL  Now ! 

[One  of  the  murderers  strikes  at  JwUam  wiA 
kissword;  AMnahd  rushesbefore  Mias,  rt- 
eaves  the  wound  otsied  at  Aim,  aatdfeSi* 
atkis/eeL 
Ann.  {before  she  is  wounded.)  For  thee ! 

Then  after.  For  tlice 

Tis  sweet!  (^aes. 

Jul.  Fiend,  hast  thou  slain  her  ?  Die !  die !  die ! 
Come  on.  {fghts  and  kUU  Aml 

BerL  Call  instant  help !  Hasten  the  Count! 

[Exit  the  other  murdeerr. 
iJuUan  and  BerUme  fights  and  Julian  k^  A 
JuL  My  wile! 

My  murdered  wife!     Doth  she  not   breathe  I 

thought— 
My  sight  is  dim — Oh  no !  she 's  pale !  she  'a  oold  ! 
She 's  still !  If  she  were  living  she  would  speak 
To  comfort  me.  She's  mute !  she 's  stiff!  she *i 
Why  do  I  shiver  at  the  word,  that  am 
Death's  foctor,  peopler  of  unhallowed  graves^ 
Slayer  of  all  my  race !  not  thee !  not  thee ! 
God,  in  his  mercy,  guided  the  keen  sword 
To  thy  white  bosom, — I  could  not    Lie  thoe. 
I  '11  shroud  thee  in  my  mantle,     {covering  her  wakk  tL 

The  rode  earth 
Will  veil  thy  beauty  next    One  kiss !— She  diad 
Tasave  me. — One  kiss,  Annabel !  I  slew 
The  slave  that  killed  thee,— but  the  fiend,  the  ca 
Is  he  not  coming  f— I  will  chain  in  life 
Till  I  *ve  avenged  thee ;  I  could  slay  an  army 
Now  in  my  strong  despair.    But  that  were  nerejr. 
He  must  wear  daggers  in  his  heart  He  loTed  her 
I  'U  feed  hia  hopes— and  then— Ay— ha!  ha !  lia! 
That  will  be  a  revenge  to  make  the  fienda 
Laugh — ha!  ha!  ha!  I'll  wrap  me  in  this  cloak 

{taking  one  belonging  to  thedead 
And  in  the  twilight^-So! — ^He  will  not  know 
My  voice— it  frightens  me ! — I  have  not  hidden 
Thee  quite,  ray  Annabel !    There  is  one  treea 
Floating  in  springy  grace— as  if-^he's  dead ! 
She's  dead !  I  must  not  gaze,  for  then  my  heart 
Will  break  before  its  time.    He  comes.    The 
Groan  at  his  pressure. 

Enter  D'AOa. 
D^Alba  {entering,  to  an  AtlendanO' 
Back,  and  watch  the  gate ! — 
All 's  tranqml.    Where  *m  the  traitor  f 

JuL  Deed. 

ITAlba.  Who  slew 

JuL  L 

D*AJba.  And  the  lady, — where  ia  ahef 

JuL  At  real. 

ITAIba.  Fair  Gentleness!  After  this  perilous 
She  needs  most  lack  repose.    1  'II  wait  her  here. 
Friend !  thou  hast  done  good  service  to  the  state 
And  me ;  we  're  not  ungrateful.    Julian's  swonl 
Fails  him  not  often ;  and  the  slave  who  fled 
Proclaiived  him  Victor. 

Jul  He  Blew  twa 

D'AOa,  And  thoa 

Slew'st  him  T  Ay  there  he  lies  in  the  ermined  tkmk 
Of  royalty,  hia  haughty  shroud !    Six  ella 
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Of  rade  uncotlly  linen  wrvet  to  wrap 

Your  common  cone ;  but  this  man  wai  born  ewathed 

In  regal  purple;  lived  so;  and  to  died. 

So  be  be  buried.    Let  not  mine  enemy 

Call  me  ungeneroui.    Roll  bim  in  bis  ermine 

And  dig  a  bole  witbout  tbe  city  gate 

For  him  and  the  proud  Regent.    Quick !  I  'd  have 

The  funeral  speedy.    Ab !  tbe  slaughtering  sword 

Lies  by  him,  brown  with  clotted  gore.  Hence !  hence ! 

And  drag  tbe  carrion  with  thee. 

Jul.  Wilt  tbott  not 

Look  on  the  oonet 

ITAJUba,  I  cannot  wait  her  waking : 

I  must  go  feast  my  eyes  on  her  fair  looks— 
Divinest  Annabel !  My  widowed  bride ! — 
Where  is  she  f 

Jid.  (uncovering  the  body.)  There.   Now  gaae  thy- 
self to  Hell ! 
Gloat  with  hot  love  upon  that  beauteous  dust!-* 
Sbe'ssafe!    She'sdead! 

D'iii&r.  Julian! 

Jul.  But  touch  her  not— 

She 's  mine. 

lyAlba.      Oh  perfectest  and  loveliest  thing! 
Eternal  curses  rest  upon  his  head 
Who  murdered  thee  I 

JuL  Off!  off!  Pollute  her  not! 

She 's  white !  She 's  pure ! — Curses !  Pour  cune  for 

curse 
On  the  foul  murderer !    On  him  who  lumed 
The  sweet  soul  from  her  home,  who  slew  her  lather, 
Hunted  her  husband  as  a  beast  of  prey, 
Pursued,  imprisoned,  lusted,  left  no  gate 
Open  save  that  to  Heaven! — Off!  gaze  not  on  her! 
Thy  look  ia  profanation. 

Enter  Al/onao,  Leantit  Valore,  ^e. 

Alf.  (entering.)  Here,  Leanti ! 

This  way !  Oh  sight  of  horror!  Julian !  Julian ! 

Valore.  The  Princess  dead  !  Why,  D' Alba— 

LtantL  Seize  him,  guards. 

Lead  him  before  the  States.    This  bloody  scene 
Calls  for  deep  vengeance. 

IT  Alba.  If  I  were  not  weary 

Of  a  world  that  sweats  under  a  load  of  fool^ 
Old  creaking  vanes  that  turn  as  the  wind  changes- 
Lords,  I  'd  defy  ye !    I'd  live  on  for  ever ! 
And  I  defy  ye  now.    For  she  is  gone — 
The  glorious  vision !— and  the  Patriarch 's  years 
Were  valueless.    Do  with  me  as  ye  will. — 
Ye  cannot  call  back  her. 

Leanti.  Off  with  him ! 

[Exit  TfAIha  guarded. 

Alf.  Julian! 

Wilt  thou  not  speak  f 

JvL  I  have  been  (hanking  heaven 

That  she  is  dead. 

VaUtrt.  His  wits  are  gone. 

Alf.  My  Julian, 

Look  on  me.    Dost  thou  know  me  ?    I'm  thy  Cousin, 
Thy  comforter. 

Jul,  She  was  my  Comforter ! 

And  now— But  I  do  know  thee;  thou'rt  the  King; 
The  pretty  boy  I  loved— She  loved  thee  too ; 


I'm  glad  thou'rt  come  to  close  my  eyes.  Draw  nearer 
That  I  may  see  thy  face.    Where  art  thou  f 

Alf.  Here ! 

JuL  Poor  child,  he  weeps !    Send  for  the  honoured 
dead 
Beside  the  city  gate,— be  pardoned  me ! 
Bury  us  in  one  grave, — all  in  one  grave ! 
I  did  not  kill  her.    Strew  her  with  white  flowers, 
For  she  was  innocent 

Leanti.  Cheer  thee!  Take  hope ! 

Vol  Raise  op  his  head. 

Alf.  My  Julian! 

Jul.  He  forgave  me, — 

Thou  know'st  he  did !— White  flowen !   Nothing  but 

white!  {diet. 

Leanti  He's  gone! 

Alf  And  I  am  lefl  in  the  wide  worid  I 

Alone.    My  Julian! 
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Is  not  her  lot  intolerably  hard 

Who  does  this  pious  office  for  the  Bard  f 

Who  comes  applauses  not  her  own  to  win. 

Or  pay  the  penance  for  another's  sin? 

To  tack,  lest  gentle  moralisers  rail, 

A  drawling  comment  (o  a  doubtful  tale ; 

To  break  with  hollow  mirth  the  sacred  spell 

Which  the  poor  poet  rarely  weaves  too  well ; 

Or  if  bis  sorrrows  haplessly  are  laugh 'd  at. 

Look  grave  for  wit  to  throw  his  closing  shaft  at, 

Methinks  our  Author's  sex  you  shrewdly  guess— 

"  It  is  a  Lady's  Drama"— frankly  ••  yes." 

Yet  let  no  censure  on  her  daring  fall. 

When  all  *'  Life's  idle  business"  is — to  scrawl ; 

Our  tender  bosoms  learn  in  songs  to  melt, 

And  send  their  griefii  to  press — as  soon  as  felt ; 

No  thought  in  lone  obscurity  decays, 

But  dies  away  in  neatly  published  lays ; 

No  tender  hope  can  bloom  and  fade  unseen. 

It  leaves  iti  fragrance — ^in  a  magazine ; 

Tbe  bosbful  heart,  whom  deep  emotionk  bless. 

Hides  irs  soft  secrets  in  tbe  daily  press ; 

With  hints  of  well-oaBomed  despair  beguiles. 

And  execrates  mankind  to  win  their  smiles ; 

A  woman  sure  may  claim  no  small  compassion. 

Who  has  this  plea— ehe  's  only  in  the  fashion. 

O,  If  the  fair's  prerogative  it  be 

To  watch  supreme  o'er  calumny  and  tea ; 

To  slay  an  Author's  hopes  with  daintiest  sneers. 

And  change  the  fates  of  poets  as  of  peers; 

Regard  not  her  unwomanly  who  seeks 

To  draw  down  sacred  tears  o'er  beauty's  cheeks. 

Who  for  her  sex,  by  artless  scenes,  would  keep 

Its  dearest  right — to  weep  with  those  that  weep; 

Who  if  to-night  her  humble  muse  hath  brought 

To  some  sad  heart  a  train  of  gentle  thought ; 

On  some  warm  spirit  shed  that  blest  relief, 

A  generous  sympathy  with  kindred  grief. 

With  joy  returns  to  life's  secluded  ways, 

And  asks  no  recompense  of  noisier  praise. 
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RIENZI,  A  TRAGEDY. 


DRAMATIS  PfiRSONiE. 


Cola  di  Rienzi,  ajterwards  TMbune  of  the  People. 

I^TEPHEN  CoLONNA.  a  great  NoUeman  of  Rome, 

Anoelo  Colonna.  his  Son. 

Ursini,  a  great  Nobleman,  rival  to  Colonna. 

Savellf,       } 

Cajarello,  \  ^^^  "if^  Colonna  faction. 

Franoipani,  a  partimn  of  Urnni^  aho  a  NoUeman, 
Alberti,  Captain  of  the  Ouard. 
Paolo,  a  Roman  Citizen. 
Camillo,  RienzVs  Servant. 

Nuncio,  Ambastador,  Nobles,  Citizens,  Guards,  ^ 

Ladt  Colonna,  Stephen  Cclonna's  Wife, 

Claudia,  Rienzi's  daughter. 

Berta,    ^ 

Teresa,  >  Claudia' saUendants. 

Rosa,      ) 

Ladies,  Attendants,  ^ 


Scene — Rome,  in  Ike  Fourteenth  Century. 


RIENZI. 


ACT  I. 

SC£N£  I. 

Rome  in^ihe  fourteenth  century. — A  Street  in  Rome. — 
A  Temple  in  Ruins,  in  the  back-ground  a  Portico, 
with  columns  in  front  of  it,  so  managed  that  a  per- 
son may  appear  and  diecqtpear  amongst  the  pillars 
arul  recesses. 

Enter  Pado,  and  three  Citizens,  meeting. 

First  CiL  Ah,  Meeoer  Paolo,  a  good  raorrow  to 
.  thee! 
The  streets  are  full  to-day.    1  have  not  seen 
Such  an  outpouring  of  our  Roman  hive 
Since  the  lost  jubilee.    Whence  comes  the  swarm  f 

Pao.  The  stirring  Ursini,  on  a  hot  canvass 
For  their  proud  chief,  the  factious  Martin. 

First  CiL  He, 
Our  senator!  a  proper  ruler!  sick,  too, 
And  like  to  die. 

Second  Cit.  Nay,  he  were  harmless,  then. 
But 't  is  his  brother,  John,  of  Ursini, 
The  subtle  John,  thnt  drives  this  business  onwftrd. 

First  Cit.  A  proper  ruler!  Martin  Ursini, 
That  seized  the  Widow  Landi*s  house  to  make 
A  kennel  for  his  hounds— that  carried  off* 
The  pretty  ohild  Emilia  Fano — none 
Hath  e*er  beheld  her  since. 


Second  CU.  T  was  Ukelier  John ! 
The  dark,  anooth,  subtle  John.    He's  the 

mover 
Of  these  inkjuities. 

Third  CiL  Ye  have  bold  tongoea. 

First  CiL  Art  thon  of  their  black  fiictian  f 

Third  Cit.  No :  I  ply 
My  trade,  and  hold  my  peace. 

Pao.  Stephen  CokMUia 

)  Should  have  been  senator. 

First  CiL  No— he  *s  too  old : 

The  Count  Savelli,  or  young  Angela 

Second  Cit.  T  is  ill  to  choose  between  them. 

mrd  Cit.  Ay,  and  dangerous 
To  meddle  with  such  great  ones.    Dost  not  see 
A  man  in  yonder  porch?       (Looking  toward  the  ncoi. 
Riend  appears  in  the  Temple,  with  a  piece  cfdecasfsd 
moHtle  in  his  hands, 

Pao,  Our  booeat  neigfaboui'. 

Cola  Rienxi,  poring  o'er  some  stone 
With  legend  half  defaced.    Thou  knowasi  Cnla  I 

First  CiL  A  follower  of  the  Colonna  ? 

Poo.  .  Ay: 

He  haunts  tlieir  palaces,  and,  with  ranoonwa  bMm, 
Pursues  the  Uraini.    Didst  never  hear 
How  his  young  brother,  poor  Antomo,  fell. 
Murdered  by  their  base  gnom  ?  He  hates  tba  Craini, 
And  follows  the  Colonna,  scarce  for  tove. 
Rather  to  feast  his  learned  spleen — ^for  Cola 
Is  a  ripe  scholar — with  sharp  biting  gibes 
And  dark  predictrans;  a  rank  malcontent— 
A  bitter  railer. 

Second  CiL  He  approaches. 

{Rienzi  comes  forward,  with  the  piece  ofmstirile, 

Pao.  Cola, 

What  dragg'st  thou  there  t  a  stone  f 

Rie,  A  mouldering  atooe ! 

An  earth-encrusted  stone ! 

Paok  A  tombstooe  t 

Rie.  Ay- 

Fit  emblem  of  our  city.    Here  be  word^ 
An'  ye  could  read  them — words  whoae  sense  is  dc«d 
Even  as  the  tongue.    Did  ye  ever  hear  the  aooml 
Of  liberty— of  country  ?  Back  to  earth. 
Rebellious  stone !    Back!  back!  thou  preachest  !!««' 
son.  (Throwing  the  sionc  up  the  e^gt. 

First  CiL  Treason  to  the  Ununi !    What  wtU  tby 
patrons, 
The  proud  Colonna.  say  to  this  new  power  t 

Rie.  My  patrons  f— Oh,  they  'II  fight !  they  'U  fight ! 
They'll  pour 
Their  men-at-arms  into  our  streets,  and  wage 
Fierce  battle;  bum  and  plunder,  spoil  and  sky 
Guilty  or  innocent,  or  fiiend  or  foe : 
Their  nature,  sin,  their  noble  nature. 

Pao.  WelU 

And  we  7  What  is  oar  &te,  sir  prophet? 
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Rie.  We! 

Whichever  wheel  turn  round,  we  ehall  be  crashed 
Bet  ween  the  mi  I  Itlones.    That  '■  our  destiny — 
The  de^iiny  we  earn. 

Srcnnd  Cil.  He  '■  right    The  barona 

>fake  an  arena  of  the  city,  \exing 
Otir  ()iiiet  sireeli  with  hmwis;  ptundering  and  killing 
The  peaceful  citizens.    Even  the  Colonna— 
Albeit  Stephen  be  a  thought  more  brave, 
AntI  Angelo  more  kind— even  the  Colonna 
Are  tyrants  to  the  people. 

Third  at.  Yet  the  yoke 

Miif<t  be  endured. 

/?r>.  Must!  Be  ye  men  ? 

Pao.  Why,  Cola, 

Whnt  should  we  do  7 

Rie.  Talk,  talk,  my  masters !  Speech 

Ifi  your  fit  weapon.    Talk !    Women  and  slaves 
Ht>  drown  the  rattle  of  their  chains.    Talk!  talk! 
And  tell  in  gentle  whispers,  gazing  round. 
Lest  other  list'ners  than  the  storied  walls 
Of  these  old  temples  hear  ye,  how  on  Monday 
A  noble  gallant,  one  of  the  Corsr,  stole — 
Seized,  is  the  courtlier  phrase — and  wrung  the  neck 
Of  Adriani's  falcon,  a  famed  bird, 
irnmalch'd  in  Italy — the  poor  old  man 
Weeps  as  it  were  his  child— or  how,  on  Tuesday, 
Block  John,  of  Uraini,  spurred  his  hot  courser 
Riirht  through  a  band  of  pious  pilgrims,  journeying 
To  our  lady  of  Loretto — marry,  two 
Are  lamed  for  life — or  hoWi  on  Wednesday — 

Pao.  Stop — 

Rie.  T  can  go  through  the  week. 

Pao.  But,  for  the  pilgrims — 
Art  pure  of  that  foul  sacrilege T 

Rie.  As  sure 

As  that  thou  standest  there;  as  that  the  Ursini 
Parade  the  city.    (Distant  shouts.)    Hark!  do  ye  not 

hear 
The  shouting  mob  approach  f — Sure  as  that  ye 
Who  frown,  and  lift  your  eyes,  and  shake  your  heads. 
And  look  aghast  at  such  fool  sacrilege, 
Will  join  your  voice  to  that  base  cry.  and  shout, 
l»ng  live  the  Ursini !  I  know  ye,  masters. 

Pao.  Cola,  thou  wroog'st  us. 

Rie.  If  I  wrong  ye — no! 

Te  are  Italians ;  men  of  womanish  soul, 
Faint,  weak,  emasculate:  the  generous  wrath 
Of  the  manly  Roman,  with  his  lofty  tongue, 
Lies  buried— not  for  ever.    (Nearer  shouts.)    Hark! 
Here  comes 

The  tyrant  of  to-day.    Go,  swell  his  train. 
I  Ml  to  my  porch  again,  and  feed  my  spirit 
On  these  mute  marbles.  {Goes  into  the  temple. 

Second  CiU  A  bravo  man. 

lliird  CO.  Full  surely, 

A  dangerous. 

[Pado  and  Citizens  retire  to  the  back-ground 
in  front  of  the  Jhnple. 

Enter  Officers,  mx  Halberdiers,  and  Ursini,  Frangi- 
pani,  and  two  Lords,  in  conversation,  followed  by 
armed  Attendants,  and  accompanied  by  a  Crowd, 
tpho  shout,  -  Live  the  Ursini,"  4«. 


Urs.  (To  the  mob.)   Thanks,  gentle  friends.    (7b 
the  Lords.)    Yes,  I  expect  to-morrow 
A  packet  from  Avignon ;  even  Colonna 
Will  bow  to  Clement's  mandate. 

Fra.  If  he  do  not—: 

l^rs.  Oh,  never  doubt;  if  he  refuse,  why,  then — 
Doubt  him  not,  Frangipani.    Quicker,  friends — 
I  hurry  ye,  my  lords,  hot  we  are  waited 
At  the  Alberteschi  Palace.    Follow  fast. 

Crowd  (following.)  Live  John  of  Ursini ! 

[Exeunt  Ursini,  ^c. — Paolo  and  the  three  Citi- 
tens  come  forward,  and  are  stopped  by  an 
armed  AttendnnL 

AtU  Why,  what  a  sort  of  sullen  citizens 
Be  here,  that  shout  not !  DnflT  thy  bonnet,  man ! 
Look  at  thy  fellows !  doff  thy  Q^p. 

Pao.  Good  friend — 

AU.  What,  most  I  he  thy  tierman  ? 

[Knocks  off  Paolo's  hat  with  his  spear— Rienzi 
rttsAes  out  from  the  TtmpU,  wrests  the  spear 
from  the  Attendant,  and  strikes  him  down 
wUh  it    Exit  the  Third  Citisen. 

Rie.  Down,  vile  minion ! 
Hath  the  slave  harmed  thee,  Paolo 7— Art  thou  hurt? 
Look  where  the  abject  tyrant  licks  the  dust 
The  very  stones  of  Rome  cast  back  the  load 
Of  his  foul  carcase ! — yet  he  stirs !  I  'm  glad 
The  reptile  is  iK)t  dead. 

First  CiL  Fly,  Cola ! 

Rie.  Fly ! 

Pao.  To  the  Colonna  Palace— they  will  shield  thee 
From  danger  or  pursuit.    This  is  no  time 
For  thanks.    Fly,  Cola! 

Rie.  Let  them  fly  that  fear. 

Fly !  why  the  evil  doer  flies,  not  he 
That  putteth  down  a  wrong.    Fly!  I  would  call 
Rome,  universal  Rome,  to  view  this  deed. 
The  type  of  that  to  come.    Yon  creeping  slave. 
Struck  with  the  strong  brute  force  of  power,  fell 
Before  my  weaker  arm,  nerved  by  the  spirit 
Of  righteous  indignation.    So  shall  fall 
Tyrante  and  tyranny.    Meet  me  to-night 
On  the  Capitoline  Hill.    Now  I  can  trust  ye. 
Now  that  the  man  Is  roused  within  your  souls. 
The  Roman  ardour. 

Second  Cii.  One  ia  gone. 

Rie,  Well,  well, 

A  milder  breeze  had  severed  such  light  chaff 
From  the  sound  corn.    Yon  slave — he  lives — be  stin. 

Pao.  I  '11  take  him  to  my  house. 

Rie.  And  I,  to>morrow, 

Will  find  a  fitter  hospital.  Farewell ! 
Remember  midnight — at  the  Capitol ! 
Remember ! 

[Exeunt  Rienti,  Pado,  and  Cithens,  bearing 
off  the  AUendanU 

SCENE  II. 

An  Apartment  in  RienzVs  House;  a  Roman  chair, 
with  a  skein  of  red  worsted ;  a  Lattice  down  to  the 
floor,  opening  into  the  Garden. 

Enter  Angelo  and  Claudia,  through  the  Lattice. 

da.  Beseech  thee,  now,  away,  Lord  Angelo— 
Thou  hast  been  here  o'eriong. 
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Ang.  Scarce  whilst  the  nnd 

Ran  throQgh  the  tell-tale  glass ;  scarce  whilst  the  sun 
Lengthened  the  shadow  of  the  cedar. 

Cla.  See! 

The  sun  is  setting — see. 

Ang.  Scarce,  whilst  I  said 

A  thousand  timw— I  love. 

Cl€u  Look  to  the  sun. 

Ang.  I  had  rather  gaze  on  thee. 

Cla.  And  think  how  long 

We  sate  beneath  the  myrtle  shade,  how  long 
Paced  the  cool  trellis  walk.    When  next  thou  steal'st 
Hither,  from  thy  proud  palace,  I  must  time  thee 
By  seconds,  as  the  nice  physician  counts 
The  boundingB  of  the  fevered  pulse.    Away, 
Dear  Angelo;  think,  if  my  father  find  thee — 

Ang.  Oh,  talk  not  of  him,  sweet!  why  was  I  bom 
The  heir  of  the  ColonnaJ  why  art  thou 
Rienzi's  daughter  ?  What  a  world  of  foes, 
Stern  scorn,  and  fiery  pride,  and  cold  contempt 
Are  ranged  betwixt  us  twain ;  yet  love,  and  time. 
Be  faithful,  mine  own  Claudia— time,  and  love ! 

Cla.  Alas,  alas! 

Ang.  Thy  father  loves  thee,  sweetest, 

With  a  proud  dotage,  almost  worshipping 
The  idol  it  hath  fmmed.    Thou  fear'st  not  him  T 

da.  Alas!  I  have  learned  to  fear  him;  he  u 
changed. 
Grievously  changed ;  still  good  and  kind,  and  full 
Of  fond  relentings— crossed  by  sudden  gusts 
Of  wild  and  stormy  passion.    I  have  learned 
A  daughter's  trembling  love.    Then,  he 's  so  silent- 
He,  once  so  eloquent.    Of  old.  each  show. 
Bridal,  or  joust,  or  pious  pilgrimage. 
Lived  in  his  vivid  speech.    Oh !  'i  was  my  joy. 
In  that  bright  glow  of  rapid  words,  to  see 
Clear  pictures,  as  the  slow  procession  coiled 
Its  glittering  length,  or  stately  tournament 
Grew  statelier  in  his  voice.    Now  he  sits  mute — 
His  serious  eyes  bent  on  the  ground— each  sense 
Turned  inward. 

Ang.  Somewhat  chafes  his  ardent  spirit 

CZo.  And  should  I  grieve  him,  too!    Lord  Angelo» 
The  love  deser%'es  no  blessing,  that  deceives 
A  father. 

Ang.     Mine  own  Claudia! 

CUu  We  must  part. 

Ang.  Oh,  never  talk  of  parting !  T  was  Rienzi 
That  brought  me  hither  first    Rememberest  thoa 
A  boy,  scarce  more  than  boy— thy  lovely  self 
Scarce  woman.    Then  was  thy  rare  beauty  stamped, 
At  once,  within  ray  heart,  then,  and  for  ever — 
Thou  canst  not  bid  me  leave  thee,  k>ve  and  time — 
And  constancy— oh,  be  as  faithful,  Claudia, 
As  thou  art  fair ! 

Rie.  {rmthtniL)    Camillo! 
Cla.  Hence,  begone! 

Rie.  (yaiUtout)    Camillo!  • 

Cla.  'Tis  his  voice— away,  away ! 

Here,  through  the  lattice— by  the  garden  gate. 

[Exit  Angdo. 
Now  Heaven  forgiye  me,  if  it  be  a  sin 
To  love  thee,  Angela    (Looking  afier  him.)    My 
foolish  heart 


Beats  an'  it  were.    He 's  gone— be 's  hidden  now 
Behind  the  myrtle  hedge :   thank  Heaven,   ihank  ' 

Heaven ! 
He 's  opening  now  the  gate — I  hear  the  key — 
But  my  sense  is  fear-quickened :  now  't  is  cioaed,         | 
And  all  is  safe.    {Sink$  down  into  the  cAair.)    Oh, ' 

simple  heart,  be  still  . 

Be  still. 


L 


Enter  RUmi  and  Camillo. 

Rie.  Camillo,  see  that  thou  admit 
Only  Alberti. 

Cam.  None,  save  him  t 

Rie.  None.    Ctaodla ! 

[EsUCamiOo 
Claudia,  I  say !  She  trembles  at  the  sound 
Of  her  own  name,  and  flutters  like  a  bird 
Fresh  caught  as  I  approach.    It  likes  me  ill 
To  scare  thee  thus,  fair  daughter.    Time  has  be«o. 
When  thou  hast  listened  for  me — when  my  voice. 
Half  a  street  oflP-my  footstep  on  the  causeway — 
Would  bring  my  little  handmaid,  springing  forth 
With  eager  service,  to  fling  wide  the  door. 
And  seize  my  cloak.    Nay,  nay,  I  need  thee  oaL 

Cla,  Oh,  let  me  take  it  father! 

Rie.  Sit  thee  down. 

And  ply  thy  sewing.    Hath  Alberti — no — 
The  west  is  glowing  still.    Hark  ye.  fair  raistreaa: 
Crossing  the  hall  but  now,  I  saw  a  shadow 
Upon  the  garden  wall,  as  cleariy  traced. 
By  the  sun's  parting  rays,  as  I  see  thee 
Waiving  fresh  tangles  in  that  ravelled  skein. 
Which  thou  aflect  'st  to  wind.    He  must  have  paased 
By  yonder  opon  lattice.    Art  thou  dumb  f 
Didst  thou  not  see  him,  Claudia  ?  him  whooe  abadow 
Darkened  the  sunny  wall  7 

Cla.  Perchance,  Camilkiw 

Rie.  Camillo !  oM  Camillo !  when  I  told  thee 
I  saw  him  plainly  as  thyself: — the  form 
Erect  and  stately ;  the  proud  head  thrown  back 
Crested  with  waving  plumes.    Perchance,  Camillo! 
Claudia,  with  thine  old  Roman  name,  I  gave  thee 
Precepts  that  might  have  made  thee  simply  great. 
As  ever  maiden  of  old  Rome.    Camillo ! 
Would'st  thou  deceive  thy  father  T  P^y'st  thou  thus 
His  love,  his  trust,  his  doting  pride  f 

Cla.                                            Oh.no! 
No,  no!  I  '11  tell  thee  all :  forgive  me,  father. 
Only  forgive  me ! — thou  shalt  hear 

Rie.  \  Not  now. 

Not  now,  my  Claudia;  cheer  thee,  sweet!  1 11  bear 
Thy  tale  some  fitter  season.    Wipe  thine  eyes. 
If  1  've  been  harsh  with  thee,  't  was  love,  my  Claudia, 
Love  of  my  fairest  daughter,  and  vexed  thot^hto 
Of  this  oppressed  city.    Sit  thee,  sweet ! 
All  is  at  peace  between  us :  weep  do  more. 
My  Claudia. 

Cla.  This  is  joy. 

Rie.  I  have  been  ehafed 

By  one  of  yon  base  miniooa.    But  the  boar 
Of  vengeance  comes. 

Cla.  Of  vengeance! 

Rie.  Say.orfietdflA; 

Dost  tremble  at  the  sound  f 
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Cla.  Oh,  father,  each 

Alike  is  terrible;  for  each  bringa  war, 
Fiert*e.  desperate  war. 

Rie,  Claudia,  in  these  bad  days, 

When  man  must  tread  perforce  tiie  flinty  path 
Of  duty,  hard  and  rugged,  faii  not  thou 
Duly  al  night  and  morning  to  give  thanks 
To  the  ali  gracious  power  that  smoothed  the  way 
For  woman's  tender  feet.    She  but  looks  on. 
And  waits  and  prays  for  the  good  cause,  whilst  man 
Fights,  struggles,  triumphs,  dies.    Vex  not  thy  mind 
With  thought!  of  state,  my  dear  one ;  there 's  no  dan- 
i  ger  : 

All  whom  thou  lov'st  are  safe;  all,  silly  trembler. 
Peace,  peace !  I  will  not  hear  thee :  all  are  safe. 

EjU/er  AHerH. 

Alberti.  welcome.    Be  the  scrolls  affixed 
On  churches,  at  street  comen,  in  the  markets  I 
Art  sore  of  the  soldiers  ?  Dest  thou  hold  the  watch  ? 
Thine  answer  in  a  word. 

Alh.  In  one  word,  yes. 

A 11  is  prepared.    I  'm  waited  at  the  castle ; 
Yet  hearken.  Cola ;  J  saw  count  Savelli, 
Colonna's  kinsman,  conning  yon  bold  summoni : 
Thou  hadst  best  avoid  him. 

Rie.  Nay,  nmfront  him,  rather ; 

I  *U  to  their  palace,  meet  them,  baffle  them. 
Ilast  heard  aught  of  the  Ursini  ? 

Alh.  '  They  feast 

If  i8;h  and  elate  within  their  walls. 

Rie.  Yon  wretch 

Was  not  even  misied.    Poor  slave,  he  shall  be  cared 

for. 
Now,  for  the  last  time — simple  child,  in,  in! 
Lay  all  thy  cares  to  rest    In,  in,  my  child ! 
Bless  thee,  my  Claudia !  my  fair  Claudia !    Now 
For  Rome  and  Freedom.  [Exeunt 


\ 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

A  Hall  in  the  CoUmna  Palaoe. 

Enter  CoUmiM,  CafareUo,  and  Lady  Cclanna,  and 

NobU$. 

Col.  What,  Martin  ITrsini,  our  senator! 
An  Uraini,  and  of  that  hated  race 
The  most  abhorred,  the  wont.    He  chief  of  Rome ! 
Sick.  too.    Tush !  tush  I 

Co/.  The  tale  is  rife,  Colonna ; 

And.  OB  f  passed  his  palace,  glancing  lights 
And  sadden  shoots  and  merry  music  spake 
The  high  and  liberal  feasting  which  foreruns 
Eipected  triumph. 

Cd.  Martin  Unini 

Head  of  the  state !  and  the  Colonna  fallen 
Beneath  their  rival's  feet  I  His  wanton  vassals. 
The  meanest  h<Mseboys  of  his  train,  will  spurn 
My  belted  knights.    Cousin,  we  must  away 
To  Piilestrina,  and  array  in  force 
Our  roen^atarms:  they  will  be  needed. 


Lady  a  Fie! 

These  brawls  match  ill  with  thy  white  hairs. 

CoL  Good  wife. 
Would 'st  have  me  turn  a  craven  in  mine  age, 
A  by-word  to  mine  enemies  7 

Lady  C.  Art  thou  not 

Stephen  Colonna,  of  that  greatest  name 
The  greatest  f  Which  of  these,  proud  Ursini, 
May  match  with  thee  in  fame  f    But  thy  old  wreaths 
Were  won  in  nobler  fields.    These  private  feuds 
Are  grown  a  crying  evil. 

£filer  SSavelli. 

Count  Savelli! 

Sao,  A  fair  good  evening,  noble  dame.    Colonna, 
Hear*st  thou  the  news  f    - 

CoL  Of  Martin  Unini  7 

Stn,  Nay,  that  were  common,  stale,  and  trivial. — 
See, 
I  bring  ye  tidings  of  rebellion,  sin ; 
High  tidings!  stirring  tidings!  prompt  rebellion! 
Headed-^I  pr'ythee  guess. 

Caf.  Rare  food  for  mirth. 

If  we  may  judge  by  look  and  tone.    The  wives 
Of  Rome  revolted  f  or  the  husbands  ris4n 
Against  their  gentle  dames. 

Sav.  T  is  a  brief  summons, 

Fieiy,  but  scholary,  stem,  bold,  and  plain — 
Calling  the  citizens  to  meet  to-night 
And  win  their  freedom.    Such  a  scroll  as  this 
Is  fixed  in  every  street. 

Caf.  How  signed  ? 

Sav.  Guess!  guess! 

There  lies  the  mirth :  ye  '11  never  guess— read  here. 

{Showing  a  tcrolL 

Caf.  What,  Cola  di  Rienzi!  honest  Cola! 
Who  saves  Colonna  here  a  jester's  charge, 
A  fool  without  the  bells.    Honest  Rienzi ! 
'T  is  a  device  of  the  black  Unini. 

Col.  Likelier  some  freak  of  Cola's.  He  hath  turned 
A  bitter  knave  of  laCe,  and  lost  his  mirth. 
And  mutten  riddling  warnings  and  wild  tales 
Of  the  great  days  of  heathen  Rome ;  and  prates 
Of  peace,  and  liberty,  and  equal  law, 
And  mild  phitosof^y,  to  us  the  knights 
And  warrion  of  this  warhke  age,  who  role 
By  the  bright  law  of  ambs.   The  fool's  grown  wise — 
A  grievous  change. 

Lady  C.  I  ever  thonght  him  so ; 

A  sad  wise  man,  of  daring  ey«,  and  free, 
Yet  mystic  speech.    When  ye  have  laughed,  I  still  . 
Have  shuddered,  for  his  darkling  words,  ofl  fell 
Like  oracles,  answering  with  dim  repose 
To  my  unspoken  thoughts,  so  that  my  spirit 
Albeit  unused  to  womanish  fear,  hath  quail'd 
To  hear  his  voice's  deep  vibration.    Watch  him ! 
Be  sure  he  is  ambitious.    Watch  him,  lords . — 
He  hath  i>'erleapt  the  barrier,  poverty ; 
Hath  conquered  his  mean  parentage ;  hath  clomb 
To  decent  station,  to  high  lettered  fiime ; 
The  pontiff's  notary,  the  honoured  friend 
Of  Petrarch.    Watch  him  well. 

Col,  Tush,  tush!  Rienii— 

Cola  RIenBi—honeat  Cola,  rise 
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'Gainst  i»!  Fair  wife.  I  deemed  thee  wiser.    Tbejr 
Who  plot  are  silent    Would  we  were  as  sure 
or  Martin  Ui^int!  What  says  Avignon  7 
The  holy  father  hath  not  jmned  the  fiictton  f 

Enter  RienxL 

Sav.  I  know  not :  but  the  cardinals*  his  uncles, 
Are  powerful  with  Pope  Clement. 

Cd.  All  the  race, 

Churchmen  or  laic,  old  or  young,  have  craft 
Veined  in  their  stony  hearts— the  mastcf'etreak 
Of  that  cold  marble.    Of  the  cardinals, 
Gaetano  is  a  soldier>priest,  but  w'ary, 
And  politic  as  valiant ;  Annibal, 
A  meek  soft-spoken  monk,  who,  crawling*  climbs 
Ambition's  loftieat  ladder.    Of  the  nephews — 
Rie.  Despatch  them  at  a  stroke— say  they're  thy 

(bes. 
Sav.        Why,  master  Cola — 
Rie.  Say  they  are  thy  foes. 

Sav.  Art  thon  their  fhendf  I  have  heard  talk  of 
wrongs  • 

Thou  hast  sufiered  ftom  the  Uninl. 

Rie.  Ay,  ay— 

A  trifle  of  a  life — a  Ibolish  brother 
Killed  in  a  midnight  brawl.    Your  privilege, 
Your  feudal  privilege !  ye  slay  our  brethren. 
And  we — we  kiss  the  sword.    This  Martin  Ursini — 
Col,  What  of  the  knavish  ruffian ! 
Rie.  Mend  thy  phrase — 

Shall  ne'er  be  senator— yet  mend  thy  phrase ; 
Bespeak  him  fair;  ye  may  be  friends. 
C<jI.  Friends? 

Rie.  Ay; 

A  day  will  come,  when  I  shall  see  ye  joined 
In  a  close  league. 
CoL  Joined !  by  what  tie  f 

Rie.  By  hatred— 

By  danger — ^the  two  hands  that  tightest  grasp 
Each  other — the  two  cords  that  soonest  knit 
A  fast  and  stubborn  tie :  your  tme-love  kix>t 
In  nothing  to  it    Faugh  !.the  supple  touch 
Of  pliant  interest  or  the  dust  of  time. 
Or  the  pin-point  of  temper,  loose,  or  rot. 
Or  snap  love's  silken  band.    Fear  and  old  hate, 
They  are  sore  weavers— they  work  for  the  storm. 
The  whirlwind,  and  the  rocking  surge;  their  knot 
Endures  till  death.    Ye  will  be  friends,  I  tell  thee — 
Ere  yon  inconstant  moon  hath  waied  and  waned, 
Ye  will  be  friends.    Yet  Martin  Ursini 
Shall  ne'er  be  senator. 

Sav.  Why,  master  prophet. 

Men  say  thou  shalt  be  senator,  or  king. 
Or  emperor.    Hast  read  the  scroll  T  when  goest  thou 
To  head  thy  rebel  band  f  See !  see!  {give$  the  ecroU. 

Rie.  (reading.)  **  At  midnightT 
Well,  I  come  here  to  while  away  the  time 
Till  that  dread  hour.    **  Upon  the  CapitoL" 
Look  that  ye  set  forth  scouts  and  men^tt-arms 
To  seize  the  chieft,  and  chase  the  multitude. 
Like  sheep  before  the  dogs.    Ye  were  best  send 
To  man  the  castle  walls,  a  triple  guard. — 
Who  is  the  captain  of  the  watch  7 
Sav.  Alberti 


Rie.  Ha,  mine  old  friend !  I  counsel  ye,  ray  lords.  ' 
Seize  me,  and  crash  this  great  rebellion ;  me,  j 

Cola  Rienzi,  honest  Cola !  Laugh  ye  ? 
An  honest  man  hath  p1a3red  the  rogue,  ere  now. — 
Witness  this  scroll. 

CoL  A  scurvy  jest!  ' 

Rie.  A  jest ! 

Call  it  a  jest  and  't  is  a  mockery 
Of  all  that  in  this  worn-out  Worid,  survives 
Of  great  and  glorious.    The  eternal  power 
Lodged  in  the  will  of  man,  the  hallowed  name* 
Of  freedom  and  of  country! If  a  trath — 

LadyC.  What  if  a  trath  r 

Rie.  Then ^Whers  is  Angelo, 

Thy  goodly  son.  Madonna  f 

CoL  Dost  tboa  seek 

A  full-fledged  gallant  and  so  gaily  plumed. 
Here,  in  his  parent  nest  ?  If  thou  wouldst  meet 
The  rover,  go  where  Mandolines  are  beard. 
Beneath  coy  beauty's' lattice.    Cotioi  Saveiii 
Has  a  fair  daughter. 

Caf.  1  heard  him  praise 

Bianca  Ursini. 

CoL  An  Urrini ! 

Ijidy  C,  Calm  thee,  Colonna.    Rest  thee  aura  diy 
son 
Will  never  stain  thy  honoured  name — will  nev«r 
Forget  his  proud  obedience. 

Rie.  Say'stthouaof 

Lady  C.  With  a  glad  certainty. 

Rie.  Look  to  him.  tbea. 

Yet  watch  him  as  thou  may.  against  thy  wiU 
He  shall  espouse  the  fairest  maid  in  Rome ; 
The  fairest  and  the  greatest 

Sav.  And  as  good 

As  she  is  great  and  innocent  as  fair  ? 

Rie.  Even  to  the  crowning  of  a  poet  s  dream  ; 
Gentle,  and  beautiful,  and  good.    Yet  mark 
Against  thy  will !  I  said  against  thy  will ! 

LadyC.  Hear'stthoaf         (Ctdting o/ier 
He 's  gone ! 

Sav.         Dear  lady  think  do  more 
Of  this  wild  prophecy. 

Jjidy  C.  Nay,  I  am  sure 

Of  Angela    Why  dost  thou  seek  thy  sword  f 
Thou  goest  not  forth  so  late,  good  husband  t 

C6L  Ym: 

The  night  is  fair — I  shall  take  horse  at  oqc« 
For  Palestrina;  thence  to  Avignon. 
We  'II  bide  some  straggle  with  these  Uxstoi. 
Will  ye  ride  with  me,  kiosmeo  T 

Caf.  Joyfully. 

Lady  C.  I  '11  wait  ye  to  the  court  Yet  once  agala, 
Bevrare  Rienzi  I 

SCENE  U. 
Brforethegaietof  the  CapiioL  of 

AlbmH,  PooUh  CitivenM,  ^e^Crond  sa  iU 

groHMd, 

Fint  CiL  This  is  the  chosen  spot    A  bnrv 

semUage! 
Second  CiL  Why,  yes.     No  marvel  that 

Btniek 
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80  bold  a  blow.    I  had  beard  ahrewd  reporta 
Of  heats,  and  diacontenta,  and  gathering  banda,  - 
But  never  dreani*d  of  Cola. 

Vqo.  Tiathetpot! 

Where  loiten  he  f  The  night  wMira  on  apace. 

Alb.  It  ia  not  yet  the  hoar. 

Firgt  Cit  Whospeaka? 

Another  CU.  Albert!, 

The  captain  of  the  guard ;  he,  he  and  hia  aoldien, 
Have  joined  our  faction. 

Alb.  Comradea,  we  ahall  gain 

An  eaay  victory.    The  Uraini, 
Drunk  with  false  hope  and  brute  debauch,  feaat  high 
Within  their  palace.    Never  wore  empriae 
A  fiitrer  face. 

Pao.              And  yet  the  aummer  heaven, 
Sky,  moon  and  staia,  are  overcaat.    The  aainta 
Send  that  this  darkneai 

Enter  Rierm. 

Rie.  DarkneaB !  did  ye  never 
Watch  the  dark  glooming  of  the  thunder  cloud, 
Ere  ttie  storm  buivt  t  We  '11  light  thia  darkneaa,  air, 
With  the  brave  flaah  of  apear  and  sword. 

AU  the  CUizens  ehmiL  Rienzi  I 

Live  brave  Rienzi!  honeatCola! 

Rie,  Friends  f 

CUizene.  Long  live  Rienii ! 

Alherti.  Listen  to  him. 

Rie.  Friends, 

I  come  not  here  to  talk.    Te  know  too  well 
The  story  of  our  thraldom.    We  are  slavea ! 
The  bright  sun  risea  to  his  cooTBe.  and  lights 
A  race  of  slavea !  He  seta,  and  his  laat  beam 
Falla  on  a  slave :  not  such  as,  swept  along 
By  the  full  tide  of  power,  the  conqueror  leada 
'To  orii|i8oa  glory  aiid  undying  fiune. 
But  base,  ignoble  slavea-^lavea  to  a  horde 
Of  petty  tyrants,  feudal  despoia ;  lorda 
Rich  in  some  dozen  paltry  villagea — 
SiRing  in  some  hundred  spearmen^only  great 
In  that  strange  apell — a  name.    Each  hour,  dark 

fraud. 
Or  open  rapine,  or  protected  murder. 
Cry  out  againat  them.    But  thia  very  day. 
An  honest  man,  my  neighbour,  (Feinting  to  Pado) 

there  he  stands"- 
Waa  struck— struck  like  a  dog,  by  one  who  wore 
The  badge  of  Ursini ;  because,  forsooth, 
He  tnmed  not  high  his  ready  cap  in  air. 
Nor  lifted  up  his  voice  in  servile  shouts. 
At  sight  of  that  great  rufllian.    Be  we  men, 
And  Buflfer  such  dishonour  f  Men.  and  waah  not 
The  stain  away  in  blood  ?  Such  shamea  are  comnMm. 
I  have  known  deeper  wrongs.    I.  that  speak  to  ye, 
I  had  a  brother  once,  a  gracioua  hoy. 
Full  of  all  gentleness,  of  calmeat  hope — 
Of  sweet  and  quiet  joy  —  there  was  the  look 
Of  heaven  upon  his  face,  which  limners  give 
To  the  beloved  disciple.      How  I  loved 
That  gracious  boy!  Younger  by  fifteen  yean. 
Brother  at  once  and  son !     He  left  my  aide, 
A  summer  bloom  on  his  fair  cheeks — a  smile 
Parting  hia  innocent  lips.      In  one  abort  hoar 
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The  pretty  harmleas  boy  was  slain !  I  saw 
The  cone,  the  mangled  corse,  and  when  I  cried 
For  vengeance !— Rouse,   ye  Romans !— Rouse,  ye 

slavea ! 
Have  ye  brave  sqns  7    Look  in  the  next  fierce  brawl 
To  see  them  die.    Have  ye  fair  daughters  7    Look 
To  aee  them  live,  torn  from  your  arms,  distained, 
Diahonoured,  and,  if  ye  dare  call  for  justice. 
Be  answered  by  the  lash.    Yet,  this  is  Rome, 
That  sate  on  her  seven  hills,  and  from  her  throne 
Of  beauty  ruled  the  world !    Yet.  we  are  Romans. 
Why,  in  that  elder  day,  to  be  a  Roman 
Wu  greater  than  a  king !    And  once  again — 
Hear  me,  ye  walls,  that  echoed  to  the  tread 
Of  either  Brutus !  once  again  I  awear. 
The  etenul  city  shall  be  free !  her  sons 
Shall  walk  with  princes.    Ere  to-morrow's  dawn. 
The  tyrants-^ — 

FirM  CiL  Hush !    Who  passes  there  ? 

(CiUxene  retire  badt. 

Aib.  A  foe, 

By  his  proud  bearing.    Seize  him. 

Rie*  As  I  deem, 

'TIS  Angelo  Colonna.    Touch  him  not — 
I  would  hold  parley  with  him.    Good  Alberti, 
The  hour  ia  nigh.    Away !  [Exit  Alberti. 

Enter  Angelo  CdUnrna. 

Now,  sir !       (To  Angdo, 

Ang.  What  be  ye, 

That  thus  in  stem  and  watchful  mystery 
Cluster  beneath  the  veil  of  sight,  and  start 
To  hear  a  stranger's  foot  7 

Rie.  Romans. 

Ang.  And  wherefore 

Meet  ye,  my  countrymen  7 

Rie.  For  freedom. 

Ang.  Surely, 

Thou  art  Cola  di  Rienzi  7 

Rie.  Ay,  the  voice — 

The  traitor  voice. 

Ang.  I  knew  thee  by  the  words. 

Who.  save  thyself  in  this  bad  age,  when  man 
Liea  prostrate  like  yon  temple,  dared  conjoin 
The  sounda  of  Rome  and  freedom  7 

Rie.  I  shall  teach 

The  world  to  blend  thoae  words,  as  in  the  days 
Before  the  Csaara.    Thou  shalt  be  the  first 
To  hail  the  union.    I  have  seen  thee  hang 
On  tales  of  the  world's  mistress,  till  thine  eyes. 
Flooded  with  strong  emotion,  have  let  fall 
Big  tear^lropa  on  thy  cheeks,  and  thy  young  hand 
Hath  clenched  thy  maiden  sword.  Unsheath  it  now— 
Now.  at  thy  country's  call !    What,  dost  thou  pause  7 
Is  the  flame  quenched  7    Dost  falter  7    Hence  with 

thee, 
Pam  on!  paaa  whilst  thou  may'st! 

Ang.  Hear  me,  Rienzi. 

Even  now  my  spirit  leapa  up  at  the  thought 
Of  those  brave  storied  days — a  treasury 
Of  matchleas  virions,  bright  and  glorified, 
Piling  the  dim  lights  of  this  darkling  world 
With  the  golden  blaze  of  heaven,  but  past  and  gome, 
Aa  clouds  of  yesterday,  as  last  night's  dream. 
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>    Rie.  A  dream!    DoBt  we   yon  phalanx,  still  and 

■tern? 
An  handred  leaden,  each  with  such  a  band, 
So  armed,  so  resolute,  so  fixed  in  will. 
Wait  with  suppressed  impatience  till  they  hear 
The  great  bell  of  the  Capitol,  to  spring 
At  once  on  their  proud  Ibes.    Join  them. 

Ang.  My  father! 

Rie.  Already  he  hath  qoitted  Rome. 

Ang.  My  kinsmen ! 

Rie.  We  are  too  strong  for  contest  Thou  shaU  see 
No  other  change  within  our  peaceful  streets 
Than  that  of  slaves  to  freemen.    Such  a  change 
As  is  the  silent  step  from  night  to  day. 
From  darkness  into  light.    We  talk  too  long. 

Arig,  Yet  reason  with  them — warn  them: 

Rie.  And  their  answer 

Will  be  the  gaol,  the  gibbet,  or  the  axe, 
The  keen  retort  of  power.    Why,  I  have  reasoned; 
And,  but  that  I  am  held,  amongst  yonr  great  ones. 
Half  madman  and  half  fool,  these  bones  of  mine 
Had  whitened  on  yon  wall.  Warn  them!  They  met 
At  every  step  dark  warnings.    The  pure  air, 
Where'er  they  passed,  was  heavy  with  the  weight 
Of  sullen  silence ;  friend  met  friend,  nor  smiled, 
Till  the  last  footfall  of  the  tyrant's  steed 
Had  died  upon  the  ear;  and  low  and  hoarse 
Hatred  came  murmuring  like  the  deep  v<Mce 
Of  tho  wind  before  the  tempest    Sir,  the  boys — 
The  unfledged  boys,  march  at  their  mother's  hist, 
Beside  their  grandsires;  even  the  girls  of  Rome — 
The  gentle  and  the  delicate,  array 
Their  lovers  in  this  cause.    I  have  one  yonderf 
Claudia  Rienzi — thou  hast  seen  the  maid — 
A  silly  trembler,  a  slight  fragile  toy. 
As  ever  nursed  a  dove,  or  reared  a  flower^ 
Yet  she,  even  she,  is  pledged — 

Ang.  To  whom  ?  to  whom  ? 

Rie.  To  Liberty!    Was  never  viigin  vowed 
In  the  fair  temple  over  right  our  house 
To  serve  the  goddeos,  Vesta,  as  my  child 
Is  dedicated  to  freedom.'    A  king's  son 
Might  kneel  in  vain  for  Claudia.  None  shall  wed  her. 
Save  a  true  champion  of  the  cause. 

Ang.  I '11  join  ye;  {Givea hi$ hand  to  Rienzi. 

How  shall  I  swear? 

Rie.  {To  the  People.)  Friends,  comrades,  ooontry- 
men ! 
I  bring  unhoped-for  aid.    Yonng  Angelo, 
The  immediate  heir  of  the  Colonna,  craves 
To  join  your  band. 

All  the  Citizens  thoui — He  *s  welcome ! 

Ang.  Hear  me  swear 

By  Rome — ^by  freedom — ^by  Rienzi !  Comrades, 
How  have  ye  titled  your  deliverer  ?  consul — 
Dictator,  Emperor? 

The  People  shoutr—CoimnU  Emperor!  &c  &c 

Rie.  No- 

Those  names  have  been  so  oAen  steeped  in  blood. 
So  shamed  by  folly,  so  profaned  by  sin. 
The  sound  seems  ominous — I  '11  none  of  them. 
Call  me  the  tribune  of  the  people ;  there 
My  honouring  duty  lies.  | 


(TV  CiUxenM  sAout— Haii  fo  our  Tribune !  7VM7 
aoumds  thrice  ;  sAeute  again ;  and  a  military  baud 
is  heard  playing  a  march  uritkouL 

Hark— the  bell,  the  bell ! 
The  knell  of  tyranny — the  mighty  voioe^ 
That,  to  the  city  and  the  plain— to  earth. 
And  listening  heaven,  proclaims  the  glorioos  tale 
Of  Rome  re-bom,  and  freedom.    See,  the  douda 
Are  swept  away,  and  the  moon's  boat  of  light 
Sails  in  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  million  staia 
Look  out  on  us,  and  smile. 
(7%e  gate  qf  the  CapilU  opens,  aM  AUertt  and  Sol- 
diers join  the  People,  and  lay  the  keys  at  RidtsTa 
feeL 

Hftrk!  that  great  voice 
Hath  broke  our  bondage.    Look,  without  a  stroke 
The  Capitol  is  won — the  gates  unfold — 
The  keys  are  at  our  feet    Albert!,  friend. 
How  shall  I  pay  thy  service  ?    Citizens! 
First  to  possess  the  palace  cttadel — 
The  famous  strength  of  Rome ;  then  to  sweep  oo. 
Triumphant,  through  her  streets. 
{As  Rienxi  and  the  People  are  entering  the  Corjitisf, 
he  pauses- 

Oh,  glorious  wreck 
Of  Gods  and  Cesars !  thou  shalt  reign  again. 
Queen  of  the  world ;  and  I— come  oo,  come  oo. 
My  people ! 
Citizens,    Live  Rienzi — live  our  Tribune! 
[Exeunt  through  the  gaits,  into  the 


ACT  IIL 

SCENE  L 

T%e  outside  of  a  Court  of  Justice— a  Cremd 
(he  Oates— Persons  descending  the  Steps  /ram  time 
to  time. 

Enter  Paolo  and  the  First  Cititen,  meeting  the  &cowf 
Citizen,  who  adfxntces  to  them  from  the  Stepe.. 

Poo.  {to  the  Second  CiL)  How  goes  the  trial  ? 

Second  Cit.  Bravely. 

Pao.  {to  the  First  Cit.)  A  good  day! 
Good  neighbour,  thou  'rt  a  stranger. 

First  CiL  I  have  be«a 

Away  from  Rome,  good  Piiolo,  since  the  day 
Of  our  deliverance,  when  Riensi  punished 
A  servant  of  the  Ursini,  for  striking 
Thy  bonnet  from  thy  head. 

Pao.  And  now  thou  fiod*at 

This  same  Rienzi  in  a  way  to  punish 
The  master. 

First  CiL    Martin  Unini? 

Pao.  The  tribune 

Now  sits  in  judgment  on  him. 

First  CiL  Wherefbn? 

SecondCiL  Sir 

For  a  breach  of  the  new  law— the  mighty  plodder 
Of  a  vast  wreck,  an  argosy — a  booty 
To  tempt  an  emperor. 

First  CiL  Martin  Unini ! 

Almost  our  senator!  The  fearful  head  | 

Of  the  fearfullest  name  in  Rome.  i 
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Pao.  Ay,  he  b  liko— (to  CiL  pasiing  from  the  HalL 
How  goet  the  trial  7 

Third  CiU  Well 

Pao.  U  like  to  awing 

From  a  gibhet  in  the  Foram. 

First  CiL  Will  he  dare  f 

Second  CiL  Dare !  why  ihou  aawV  his  spirit— not 
hiB  power 
Matches  his  will ;  and  never  lineal  prince 
Sate  firmer  on  hie  throne,  or  lightlier  swayed 
The  reins  of  empire.    He  hath  swept  away 
The  oppreaK>rB  and  extortioners — hath  gained 
Kiogly  allies—hath  reconciled  the  pope— 
Ilaih  quelled  the  barons. 

Fim  CiL  Ay,  I  rode  to  Rome 

With  a  follower  of  Colonna.    Angelo 
Hath  won  his  lather  to  submission. 

{Shoui9  within  dke  Court — Pertcns  come  rapidly  ouL 
The  prisoner  is  oondemned. 

Fourth  CiL  He  is.    Rienzi 

(leard  him  with  a  grave  patience ;  almost  leaning 
Tu  mercy.    But  the  fact  was  flagrant 

(Pertons  passing  from  the  Court  of  Justice, 

First  CiL  Hark! 

Another  shout    Where  go  ye  ? 

Fifth  CiL  To  the  Fomm, 

To  wait  the  execution. 

£nter  Rienzi,  attended ;  and  followed  by  Vrsini, 
Frangipani,  and  other  noihles. 

Second  Cii,  Ha,  the  Tribune ! 

And  the  great  prisoner's  kindred. 

Citizens,  Live  Rienxi ! 

Live  our  just  Tribune. 

(AU  shout  when  Rienzi  is  in  the  front, 

Urs,  Good  my  lord,  beseech  ye — 

Rie,  Ye  plead  in  vain. 

Ur».  Yet  hear  me.    Force  me  not 

To  appeal  agaiiist  thy  sentence. 

Rie.  Ay !  to  whom  t 

There  stand  my  judges,  lords,  and  youn — the  people, 
The  free  and  honest  people !  Seek  of  them 
If  I  hold  even  the  scales  of  justice. 

Citizens.  Live 

Our  Tribune!  our  just  Tribune. 

{ShouL — Exit  Rienzi,  with  Citizens. 

Fro.  Follow  not 

But  seek  lord  Angelo — he  hath  a  power 
Over  this  haughty  despot 

Urs.  Gods!  what  tyranny 

Men  will  endure  in  freedom's  name.    Yes,  yes ! 
liOrd  Angelo !  My  Ibeman  though  he  be, 
Ills  old  hereditary  pride  will  rise 
Against  this  churl's  base  purpose.    If  his  power— 

Fra.  The  daughter!  Claudia.    Quick  to  seek  Co* 
lonna ; 
The  Tribune  holds  his  court  at  noon.   Quick !  quick ! 

{ExewiL 

SCENE  H. 

An  apartment  in  the  CapitoL — A  Couch. 

Enter  Claudia,  Beria,  Teresa,  and  Rosa.^All  but 
Claudia  embroidering,  4rc. 

Ter.  Sweet  lady,  why  so  sad  f  | 


da.  I  know  not 

Ber.  Try 

Yon  emerald  carkanet  or  let  me  braid 
These  pearls  in  thy  long  tresses. 

TW,  She  afiecto  not 

Such  glittering  baubles ;  rather  sing  to  her 
One  of  thy  songs  from  the  cold  north. 

IZoso.  Shall  Berta 

Sing  to  thee,  lady. 

Cla.     Yes,  I  care  not    {Goes  to  the  cowA  and  sits. 

Ter.  Sfng. 

SONG.— Bbkta,. 

The  red  rose  is  queen  of  the  garden  bower. 

That  glows  in  the  lun  at  noon : 
And  the  lady-lily 's  the  fatrcflt  flower 

That  swings  her  white  bells  in  the  breeze  of  June; 
But  they  who  come  *mid  frost  and  flood, 

Peeping  fk-om  bank,  or  root  of  tree, 
The  primrose  and  the  violet  bud— 

Tbey  are  the  dearest  flowers  to  me. 

The  nightingale'ii  is  the  sweetest  song 

That  ever  the  rose  hath  heard ; 
And  when  the  lark  sings,  the  white  clonds  among, 

The  lily  looks  up  to  the  heavenly  bird  : 
But  the  robin,  with  his  eye  of  jet. 

Who  pipes  from  the  bsre  boughs  merrily 
To  the  primrose  iisle  and  the  violet — 

His  is  the  dearest  song  to  me. 

Ter.  Didst  like  the  strain  r 

Cla.  There 's  deep  wisdom  in  it 

The  lowly  blossom,  and  the  wintery  friend, 
They  are  the  dearest    I  'm  set  i*  the  sun 
To  wither. 

Rosa.       She  is  sad  again.    Wouldst  hear 
A  merry  story,  lady  7  Or  a  tale  of  murder 
To  divert  theef 

Ber.  Or  a  legend. 

Fresh  from  the  Holy  Land  ? 

Enter  RienxL 

TW.  The  Tribune!  (Claudia  rises  hastily. 

Rie.  Leave  us.    (The  ladies  rise  to  go  ouL 

Claudia — ^nay,  start  not !  Thou  art  sad  to-day ; 
I  found  thee  sitting  idly,  'midst  thy  maids — 
A  pretty,  laughing,  restless  band,  who  plied 
Quick  tongue  and  nimble  finger.    Mute,  and  pale 
As  marble,  thoae  unseeing  eyes  were  fixed 
On  vacant  air ;  and  that  fair  brow  was  bent 
As  sternly  as  if  the  rode  Stranger,  Thought, 
Age-giving,  mirth-destroying,  pitiless  Thought 
Had  knocked  at  thy  young  giddy  brain. 

Cla.  Nay,  father, 

Mock  not  thine  own  poor  Claudia. 

Rie.  Claudia  used 

To  bear  a  merry  heart  with  that  clear  voice. 
Prattling ;  and  that  light  busy  foot  astir 
In  her  small  housewifery,  the  blithest  bee 
That  ever  wrought  in  hive. 

Cla.  Oh !  mine  old  home ! 

Rie.  What  ails  thee,  lady  bird ! 

Cla.  Mine  own  dear  home ! 

Father,  I  love  not  this  new  state ;  these  halls. 
Where  comfort  dies  in  vastneas ;  these  trim  maids, 
Whose  service  wearies  me.    Oh !  mine  old  home ! 
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My  quiett  pleamnt,  with  the  myrtle 

Woven  round  the  casement ;  end  the  cedar  by, 

Shading  the  sun ;  my  garden  oveigrown 

With  flowen  and  herbs,  thick  aet  aa  graai  in  fielda ; 

My  pretty  snow-white  doves ;  my  kindest  nane; 

And  old  Camillo.    Oh !  mine  own  dear  home ! 

Rie.  Why,  simple  child,  thoa  hast  thine  old  fond 
nurse. 
And  good  Camillo ;  and  shalt  have  thy  doves. 
Thy  myrtles,  flowers,  and  cedan ;  a  whole  province 
Laid  in  a  garden,  an'  thou  wilt    My  Claudia, 
Host  thou  not  learnt  thy  power  f   Ask  orient  gems. 
Diamonds,  and  sapphires,  in  rich  caskets,  wrought 
By  cunning  goldsmiths ;  sigh  for  rarest  birds 
Of  farthest  Tnd,  like  winged  flowers,  to  flit 
Around  thy  stately  bower;  and,  at  a  wish, 
The  precious  toys  shall  wait  thee.    Old  Camillo ! 
Thou  shalt  have  nobler  servants— empeton,  kings, 
Electora,  princes !  not  a  bachelor 
In  Christendom  bat  would  right  proudly  kneel 
To  my  fair  daughter. 

CUl  Oh !  mine  own  dear  home ! 

Rie,  Wilt  have  a  list  to  chooae  from?    Listen, 
sweet! 
If  the  tall  cedar,  and  the  branchy  myrtle. 
And  the  white  doves,  were  tell-tales,  I  would  ask 

them 
Whose  was  the  shadow  on  the  sunny  wall ! 
And  if.  at  eventide,  they  heard  not  oft 
A  tuneful  mandoline,  and  then  a  voice, 
Clear  in  its  manly  depth,  whose  tide  of  song 
Overwhelmed  the  quivering  instrument ;  and  then 
A  world  of  whispers,  mixed  with  low  response. 
Sweet,  short,  and  broken,  as  divided  strains 
Of  nightingales. 

Cla,  Oh.  father !  father ! 

Rie.  WeU ! 

Dost  love  him,  Claudia  7 

Cla.  Father! 

Rie.  Dost  thou  love 

Young  Angelo?  Yes?  Said'st  thou  yesf  That  heart- 
That  throbbing  heart  of  thine,  keeps  such  a  coil, 
t  cannot  hear  thy  words.    He  is  returned 
To  Rome ;  he  leA  thee  on  mine  errand,  dear  one ; 
And  now — Is  there  no  casemenl-myrtle  wreathed, 
No  cedar  in  our  courts,  to  shade  to-night 
The  lover's  scmg  t 

Cla.  Oh,  father!  father! 

Rie.  Now, 

fiack  to  thy  maidens,  with  a  lightened  heart. 
Mine  own  beloved  child.    Thou  shalt  be  flrst 
In  Rome,  as  thou  art  fairest;  never  princess 
Brought  to  the  proud  Culonna  such  a  dower 
As  thou.    Young  Angelo  hath  chosen  his  mate 
From  out  an  eagle's  neH. 

Cla.  Alas!  alas! 

I  tremble  at  the  height    Whene'er  I  think 
Of  the  hot  barons,  of  the  fickle  people. 
And  the  inconstancy  of  power,  I  tremble 
For  thee,  dear  father. 

Rie.  Tremble !  Let  them  tremble. 

I  am  their  master.  Claudia,  whom  they  scorned, 
Endured,  protected.  Sweet,  go  dream  of  love. 
I  am  their  master,  Claudia.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  111. 


A  Magntfcent  ibU  in  the  CapiteL 

Enter  CoUmna,   Urtini,  Frangipani^  Coparello,  cAc 
Nuncio,  an  AmbastadoTt  NMes,  ^ 

CoL  Gibbet  and  cord !  a  base  plebeian  death ! 
And  he  the  head  of  the  great  Roman  Dame, 
That  rivalled  the  Coloona !    Uraini, 
Thy  brother  shall  not  die.    The  grief  is  ihin«. 
The  shame  is  general.    How  say  ye,  banine  f 

Urt.  If  ye  resist,  ye  share  his  doom.  Plead !  plead  ! 
Dissemble  with  the  tyrant— stifle  hale. 
And  master  scorn,  as  I  have  done.    Plead  for  hin. 

CoL  To  Cola !  Can  I  frame  my  speech  to 
To  Cola — most  familiar  of  the  drones 
That  thronged  my  hall  of  aflemooos,  cuntedC 
To  sit  below  the  salt,  and  beer  all  jests— 
The  retinue  and  peat  of  greatness.    Sue 
To  Cola! 

Ura.      Fear  not,  bat  revenge  will  come. 
We  being  friends,  from  whose  dissension 
The  usurper's  strength.    An  hour  wdl  cone. 


£nfer  Angdo.  I 

Lord  Angela, , 
Thou  wilt  not  fail  us.  j 

Ang.  Surely,  no !  't  is  stem. 

Revengeful,  cruel,  pitiless!  The  people— 
To  soothe  the  fickle  people — ^yet  he*s  wiser! 
He  'U  be  penuaded.  | 

Era.  He  approacheiL      iMuaie 

CoL  What! 

Ushered  with  music  as  a  king. 


Enier  Rienai  atUnded. 

Rie.  Why.  this 

Is  well,  my  lords,  this  full  assemblage.    Nowr 
The  chief  of  Rome  stands  Gily  girt  with  nai 
Strong  as  their  towers  around  him.    Fall  not 
And  we  shall  be  impregnable.    Lord  Nuncio» 
I  should  have  asked  thy  blessing.    1  have  sent 
Our  missions  to  the  poniifl!    Count  Savelli — 
My  lord  arobassadpr.  1  crave  your  pardon. 
What  news  from  Venice,  the  sea-queen  f   Snvelli, 
I  have  a  Uttle  maiden  who  mtist  know 
Thy  fairest  daughter.     Angelo,  Colonoa* 
A  double  welcome !   Rome  lack'd  her  state. 
Wanting  her  princely  columns. 

Col.  Sir,  I  come 

A  suitor  to  thee.    Martin  Unini — 

Rie.  When  last  his  name  was  on  thy  li|« — ^WcU. 
sir, 
Thy  suit,  thy  suit !  If  pardon,  take  at  one« 
My  answer — No. 

Ang.  Yet  mercy — 

Rie.  Angelo. 

Waste  not  thy  pleadings  on  a  dea|)erete  cauae 
And  a  resolved  spirit.    She  aviaits  thee. 
Haste  to  that  fairer  court  [£ni 

My  lotd  Coloona, 
This  IB  a  needful  justice. 
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CU.  Noble  Tribooe, 

It  ii  a  crime  which  emtom —  / 

Rie.  Ay,  the  law 

Of  the  tCraog  againrt  tfie  weak — your  law.  the  law 
Of  the  flword  and  spear.    Bat,  gentles,  ye  lie  now 
Under  the  good  estate. 

Sav.  He  u  noble. 

Rie,  Therefore, 

A  thooaand  timee  he  diea    Ye  are  noble,  nn. 
And  need  a  warning. 

Co/L  Sick,  almost  to  death. 

JUe.  Yu  haye  leas  cause  to  grieve. 

Fra.  New-wedded. 

Rie.  Ay, 

Madonna  Laura  is  a  blooming  dame, 
And  will  become  her  weeds. 

Caf.  Remember,  Tribune, 

He  hath  two  undes,  cardinals.    Wouldst  outrage 
Hie  sacred  college  f 

Rie.  The  lord  cardinals, 

Meek,  pioos,  lowly  men,  and  loving  virtue. 
Will  render  thanks  to  him  who  wipes  a  blot 
So  flagrant  froai  their  name. 

Ccl.  An  Ursini! 

Head  of  the  Ursini  f 

Urs.  Mine  only  brother! 

Rie.  And  darest  talk  thou  to  me  of  brothers?  Thou, 
Whose  groom — ^wouldst  have  me  break  my  own  just 

laws, 
To  save  thy  brother?  thine!  Hast  thou  forgotten 
Wh«n  that  moat  beautiful  and  blameless  boy. 
The  prettiest  piece  of  innocence  that  ever 
Breathed  in  this  sinful  worid,  lay  at  thy  feet. 
Slain  by  thy  pampered  minion,  and  I  knelt 
Before  thee  for  redress,  whilst  thou — didst  never 
Hear  talk  of  retribution !  This  is  justice. 
Pure  justice,  not  revenge !  Mark  well,  my  lords— 
Pure,  equal  justice.    Martin  Ursini 
Had  open  trial,  is  guilty,  is  condemned, 
And  he  shall  die! 

Col.  Yet  listen  to  us ! 

Rie.  Lords, 

If  ye  could  range  before  me  aft  the  peers, 
Prelates,  and  potentates  of  Christendom — 
The  holy  pontiff  kneeling  at  my  knee. 
And  emperors  crouching  at  my  feet,  to  sue 
For  this  great  Robber,  still  I  shonld  be  blind 
As  Justice.    But  this  very  day  a  wif^. 
One  infant  hanging  at  her  braast,  and  two 
Scarce  bigger,  first-bom  twins  of  misery. 
Clinging  to  the  poor  rags  that  scarcely  hid 
Her  squalid  form,  grasped  at  my  bridle>rein 
To  beg  her  husband's  life ;  condemned  to  die 
("or  some  vile  petty  theft  some  paltry  scudi — 
And.  whilst  the  fiery  war-horse  chafed  and  reer'd, 
Shaking  his  crest,  and  plunging  to  get  fiee. 
There,  midst  the  dangerous  coil  unmoved,  die  stood. 
Pleading  in  broken  words  and  piercing  shrieks 
And  hoarse  low  shivering  sobs,  the  very  cry 
Of  nature !   And.  when  I  at  last  said  no— 
For  I  said  no  to  her— she  flung  herself 
And  those  poor  innocent  babes  between  the  stones 
And  my  hot  Arab's  hoofs.    We  saved  them  all~- 
Thank  heaven,  we  saved  them  all !  bot  I  sak!  no 
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To  that  sad  woman,  'midst  her  shrieks.    Ye  dare  not 
Ask  me  Sox  mercy  now. 

Sav.  Yet  he  is  noble  I 

Let  him  not  die  a  fel(Mi's  death. 

Rie.  Agtiin ! 

Ye  weary  me.    No  mora  of  this.    Colonna, 
Thy  son  loves  my  fair  daughter.    'T  is  an  union, 
Hovrever  my  young  Claudia  might  have  graced 
A  monaroh's  side,  that  augurs  hopefully — 
Bliss  to  the  wedded  pair,  and  peace  to  Rome, 
And  it  shall  be  accomplished.    Good  my  lords, 
I  bid  ye  to  the  bridal ;  one  and  all, 
I  bid  ye  to  the  bridal  feast    And  now 
A  fair  good  morrow. 

[Exit  Rierai,  attended  by  Nvneio,  Ambcutador, 
other  Lorde,  4rc. 

Sm.  Hath  stem  Destiny 

Clothed  him  in  this  man's  shape,  that  in  a  breath. 
He  deals  out  death  and  marriage?  Ursini ! 
Colonna !  be  ye  stunned  ? 

Col.  I  '11  follow  him ! 

Tyrant !  usurper !  hase-bom  churl !  to  deem 
That  son  of  mine 

Urt.  Submit,  as  I  have  done, 

For  vengeance.    Fiom  our  grief  and  shame  shall 

spring 
A  second  retribution ;  and  this  banquet — 
This  nuptial  banquet,  this  triumphal  hour. 
Shall  be  the  very  scene  of  our  ravenge ! 
I  may  not  loiter  here.    The  fatal  moment 
Of  our  disgrace  is  nigh.    Ere  evening  close, 
I  '11  seek  thee  at  thy  palace.    Seem  to  yield, 
And  victory  is  sure. 

CoL  I  'U  take  thy  counsel.      [ExevnL 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

A  HaU  in  the  CapitoL 

Enter  SoveSa,  Frangipani,  CqfareUo,  CamUio,  and 
other  Attendante, 

Sav.  He  bears  him  like  a  prince,  save  that  he  laeka 
The  port  serane  of  majesty.    His  mood 
Is  fitful :  stately  now,  and  sad ;  anon. 
Full  of  a  hurried  mirth ;  courteous  awhile. 
And  mild ;  then  bursting,  on  a  sudden,  forth 
Into  sharp  biting  taunts. 

Fra.  And  at  the  altar. 

When  he  first  fbund  the  proud  and  angry  mother 
Refused  to  grace  the  nuptials,  even  the  nuncio 
Quailed  at  hia  fiery  threats. 

Caf.  I  saw  Colonna 

Gnawing  his  lip  lor  wrath. 

Sae.  Why,  this  new  power 

Mounts  to  the  brain  like  wine.    For  such 
Your  skilful  leech  lets  bkiod. 

Fra.  Suspects  he  angfal 

Of  our  design  f  we  hunt  a  subtle  quarry. 

Sim  But  with  a  wilier  hontaman. 
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Enter  Urnm. 

Vmoi, 
Hath  every  point  been  guarded  7  be  the  maiquen 
Valiant  and  strongly  armed  ?  have  ye  ta*en  order 
To  close  the  gates— to  seiie  his  train — ^to  cut 
The  cordage  of  the  bell,  that  none  may  summon 
The  people  to  his  rescue  7 

Urn.  All  is  oared  ibr, 

And  vengeance  certain.  Before  set  of  son» 
We  shall  be  masters  of  ourselves,  of  Rome, 
And  Rome's  proud  ruler.  This  quiet  masque  of  ours — 

Ckif.  What  is  the  watchword  ? 

Vrs.  Death. 

Fra.  Peace,  peace — ^he  comes ! 

Enter  Angdo^  Claudia^  and  LaeUet, 

Fra.  No,  't  is  the  blooming  bride.    Young  Angelo 
Hath  no  ill  choice  in  beauty. 

Sav.  T  is  a  maid 

Shy  as  a  ring-dove.    See,  how  delicate, 
How  gentle,  yet  how  coy !  Poor  pretty  fool, 
No  harm  must  happen  her. 

Ur8.  None,  none. 

Caf.  {To  Angelo.)  Good  kinsman, 

1  would  not  have  thee  hear  Savelli  speak 
Of  thy  fair  bride. 

Ang.  Ah!  doth  he  praise  her?  Lords, 

Beseech  ye  sit    Savelli.  I  would  fain 
Make  of  thy  daughter  and  my  blushing  wife 
A  pair  of  lovely  friends.    Look  where  they  stand. 
The  fairest  two  in  Rome. 

Fra.  The  Tribune  comea. 

Enter  Rienxi  and  Cdonna. 

Rie.  Where  lags  our  hostess?   Take  thy  state,  fair 
bride— 
Thy  one  day's  queenship.    See,  the  nuptial  wreath 
Sits  crown-like  on  thy  brow  ;  thy  nuptial  robe 
Flows  royally.    Come,  come,  be  gracious !  Bid 
A  smiling  welcome  to  the  subject  world. 
Nay,  never  blush  nor  hang  thy  head ;  remember 
Thou  art  a  Colonna.    Wouldst  thou  be  the  first 
Of  that  proud  name  to  ape  the  peasant's  virtue, 
Humility  ?  Fie !  fie ! 

Col.  Sir,  the  Colonnar— 

Ang.  Nay,  good,  my  father,  sure  to-day  our  name 
Hath  cause  of  pride. 

Cd.  Heaven  grant  it  prove  so ! 

Sav.  iMidy, 

Thou  art  silent  still. 

Ang.  Shall  I  speak  for  thee,  love  f 

Oh,  weak  and  ineffectual  were  my  words. 
Matched  with  thy  burning  blush,  thy  quivering  smile, 
Thy  conscious  silence,  Claudia! — Gentle  friends, 
Ye  are  nobly  welcome. 

Rie.  This  is  well,  fair  son ! 

!  Yet  we  lack  mirth.    Have  ye  no  masque  astir  ? 
I  No  dance,  no  music,  no  quaint  mystery, 
To  drive  away  the  spectre.  Thought?  A  bridal 
Is  but  a  gilt  and  painted  funeral 
To  the  food  father  who  hath  yielded  up 
His  own  sweet  chikl.    Claudia,  thy  love,  thy  duty, 
%hy  very  name,  is  gone.    Thou  art  another's ; 
Thou  hast  a  master  now ;  and  I  have  thrown 


My  precious  pearl  away.    Yet  men  who  give 
A  living  daughter  to  the  fickle  will 
Of  a  capricious  bridegroom,  laugh — the  madmtm ! 
Laugh  at  the  jocund  bridal  feast,  and  weep 
When  the  fair  corse  is  laid  in  blessed  rest. 
Deep,  deep  in  mother  earth.    Oh.  happier,  far 
So  to  have  lost  my  child ! 

CZo.  Father! 

Ang.  Thou  base  gained 

A  son,  not  lost  a  daughter. 

Rie.  Love  her,  Angeb ; 

Be  kind  to  her  as  I  have  been ;  defend  her. 
Cherish  her,  love  her. 

Ang.  More  than  life. 

{Bande  CHaudia  to  the  tkrone,  and  sU*  by  ker. 

Rie.  Bring  mirfh — 

Music  and  dance,  and  song,  and  I  will  laugh. 
And  chase  away  these  images  of  death 
That  float  afore  mine  eyes.    A  song— a  song! 

Sav.  {To  Urtini.)   Thou  shouldst  have  named  the 
masque. 

UrM.  {ToSavdH.)    Better  anon. 

80N0. 


Hail  to  the  gentle  bride  I  the  dove 

High  nested  in  the  coIumn^s  crest ! 
Oh,  welcome  as  the  bird  of  love 
Who  bore  the  olive-sign  of  rest ! 
Cho.  Bail  to  the 

Hail  to  the  gentle  bride !  the  flower  | 

Whose  garlands  round  the  colamn  twine? 
Oh!  fairer  than  the  citron  bower  t  • 

More  flagrant  than  the  UossomM  vine ! 
Cko.  Hail  to  the  brida ! 

Hall  to  the  gentle  bride !  th(^  star  ' 

Whose  radiance  o*er  the  column  beams ! 
Oh,  soft  as  moonlight,  seen  after, 
A  silver  shine  on  trembling  streams ! 
G9b.  Hail  to  the  bride  I 

Rie.  A  pleasant  siTraia ! 

(A  citizen  ruahee  from  amongtt  the  aUeitdanU. 
and  preeentt  a  paper  to  RiemL 
What  wouldst  thou,  friend  ?  • 

CiL  May  it  please  thee 

To  read  this  scroll,  great  Tribune. 

Urs.  (To  Colonna.)  Can  the  deuno. 

To  whom  his  soul  is  pledged,  have  ta'm  this  wvy 
To  show  our  secret  ?  No,  he  smiles !  he  amilea ! 
His  hand  shakes  not!   I  breathe  again. 

Rie.  (To  Citizen,)  Fair  sir. 

All  thou  hast  asked  is  granted.  [Exit  Ci/b^iL 

Tis  no  day 
To  frown  on  a  petition.    Mirth,  my  lords— 
Bring  mirth !  I  brook  no  pause  of  reielry. 
Have  ye  no  masque  ? 

Sav.  (To  Ureini.)    He  nishee  in  the  toib ; 
Now  weave  the  meshes  round  him. 

Ura.  Sooth,  my  lord. 

We  had  plotted  to  surprise  the  gentle  bnde 
With  a  slight  dance — a  toy.  an  antic. 

Rie.  Ay,  ' 

And  when? 

Urt.  Soon  as  the  bell  tolled  lour,  the  maaqosi  i 
Were  bid  to  enter.  j 
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Rie,  Four?  And  how  attired ! 

Urs,  TarbanM  and  robed,  and  with  twart  vkages, 
A  troop  of  lusty  Moore. 

Rie.  CaniiUo,  hark !  Admit  thete  Kvellen ; 
Mark  me-— 

(Givet  order*  in  low  voitx  to  CamiUot  and  also 
the  paper  which  he  ha$juat  received  from  the 
cwzeTu 

Urs,  {Aside.)    Now,  vengeance,  thou  art  mine ! 
Rie.   Wine— wine!  {To  an  attendanL 

Fill  me  a  goblet  high  with  sparkling  wine ! 

{The  attendant  JUls  a gMett  and  presents  it  to 
Rienzi. 

Fill  high,  my  noble  gnests.    Claadia  Rienzi, 
And  Angelo  Colonna !   Blessed  bo  they 
And  we  in  their  fnir  union !  Doubly  cursed 
Whoe'er  in  wish  or  thonght  would  loose  that  tie. 
The  bond  of  peace  to  Rome !   Drink,  good  my  lords, 
Fill  high  the  mantling  wine,  and  in  the  bowl 
Be  ail  unkindness  buried ! 

Vrs.  Heartily 

We  pledge  yoa,  noble  Tribune.    {All  rise  except  Co- 
lonna. 
I     Rie.  Why.  Colonna! 

Brother! — {Ccionna  rises)    He  startlce  at  the  word. 

He  eyes 
The  cup  sm  it  were  poisoned.    Dost  thou  think 
We  've  drugged  the  dmaght  7    1*11  be  thy  taster- 
Drink! 
The  wine  is  honest — ^we're  no  traiton! 

Urs.  Drink! 

I  pr'yihee, drink! 

Cd.  Health  to  the  gentle  bride! 

Health  to  my  children! 

Rie.  This  is  fatherly ; 

Noble  Colonna,  this  is  princely.    Now, 
If  any  scorn  thee,  Claudia,  say  Colonna, 
Whose  word  ia  truUi,  hailed  thee  his  child. 

Cla.  My  lordi 

And  kmsmen  all,  if  a  poor  simple  maid. 
And  yet  Riensi  s  daughter,  so  may  dare 
To  call  ye,  take  my  thanks.    On  every  head 
Be  every  fiiir  wish  trebled.    Gentle  friends— 

{Rises  to  fro,  attended  by  Angelo,  and  followed 
by  the  Ijidies. 
Rie.  Wilt  thoa  not  wait  the  masque  ? 

[ExeMnt  Claudia^  Angelo,  and  Ladies. 

Thou  wilt  not    Well! 
We  must  caronra  the  deeper.    Hark,  Frendtco! 
Go  bid  the  fountains,  from  their  marble  months, 
Pour  the  rich  juice  of  the  Sicilian  grape, 
A  flood  of  molten  rubies,  that  our  kind 
And  drouthy  fellow-titisens  may  chorus 
Hoil  to  the  gentle  bride.    I  would  fain  bid 
Old  Tyber  flow  with  wine.    Another  cup — 
To  thee  end  thine,  Colonna !  fill  the  bowl, 
Higher  and  higher!   Let  the  phantom,  feai^-> 
And  doubt,  that  haunts  round  princes-— and  suspicion, 
I'hat  broods  a  harpy  o'er  the  banquet — flee 
^wn  to  the  uttermost  depths  of  hell.    A  health 
To  thee  and  thine,  Colonna! 

Urs,  Of  what  doubt 

Speaka  our  great  Tribune  f 


Rie, 
To  crown  the  goblet ! 


A  fit  tale  of  mirth. 


Enter  the  ^fa8quers. 

Doubt!  Spake  I  of  doubt  ? 
Fear!  Said  I  iear?  So  fenced  around  by  friends, 
Allies,  and  kinsmen,  what  have  I  to  fear 
From  treason  or  from  traitors !  Say  yon  band 
Were  rebels,  ye  would  guard  me !    Call  them  mur- 

deren. 
Ye  would  avenge  me. 

Urs.  Ay,  by  death. 

Rie.  And  thou  ? 

Co^.  By  death ! . 

Rie.  Seize  the  Ibol  traiton.    Ye  hava  paned 

{To  the  Masquers,  who  seize  the  NoUes,  ^c. , 
Your  own  just  sentence.    Yield,  my  masters,  yield !    { 
Your  men  are  overpowered ;  your  masquers  chained ; 
The  courts  are  lined  with  guards,  and  at  one  stroke — 
One  touch  upon  thia  bell,  the  strength  of  Rome, 
All  that  hath  life  within  the  walls,  will  rise 
To  crush  ye.    Yield  yofit  swords.    Do  ye  not  shame 
To  wear  themt   Yield  your  swords. 

Re-enter  Angelo. 

Ang.  Rienzi, 

(7%«ii  to  one  of  the  guards,  who  seizes  Colonna. 

Villain! 
An  thou  but  touch  the  Lord  Colonna — ay. 
An  thou  but  dare  to  lay  thy  ruflian  hand 
Uponbis  garment — 

Rie.  Seize  his  sword. 

Ang.  Again ! 

Art  frenetic,  Rienzi ! 

Rie.  Seek  of  them. 

Ang.  Father,  in  mercy  speak !   Give  me  a  cause ; 
And,  though  a  legion  hemmed  thee  in,  thy  son 
Should  rescue  thee.     Speak  but  one  word,  dear 

father. 
Only  one  word !  Sure  as  I  live,  thou  art  guiltless ; 
Sore  as  the  sun  tracks  his  bright  path  in  heaven. 
Thy  course  ia  pure.    Yet  speak ! 

^te.  He  ia  silent. 

Ang.  Speak. 

Rie.  Doth  not  that  silence  answer  thee  f    Look  on 
them. 
Thou  know*st  them,  Angelo— the  bold  Savelli, 
The  Frangipani.  and  the  Ursini— > 
Ay.  and  the  high  Colonna ;  well  thou  knowest 
E!ach  proud  and  lofty  visage ;  mark  them  now. 
They  should  be  signed  as  Cain,  of  old,  for  guilt — 
Detected,  baffled,  murderous  guilt,  hath  set 
His  bloody  hand  upon  them.    Son,  thou  shudderest! 
Their  tawny  masquers  should  have  slain  me ;  here. 
Before  my  daughter's  eyes ;  here,  at  thy  bridal ; 
Here,  in  my  festive  hour — the  mutual  cup 
Sparkling ;  the  mutual  pledge  half  spoke ;  the  bread, 
Which  we  have  broke  together,  unconsumed 
Upon  the  board ;  jo]rful  and  full  of  wine ; 
Sinful  and  unconfoned— so  had  I  ftllen ; 
And  so— the  word  vras  death.    From  their  own  lipa 
Came  their  own  righteous  sentence— death ! 

Ai^.                                                   Oh,  mercy! 
Mercy!  Thooliv'it    'T  was  but  the  intent 
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Rie.  My  death 

Were  nothing;  but  through  me,  the  tniUm  ftruck 
At  peace,  at  liberty,  at  Rome— ray  country. 
Bright  and  regenerate,  the  world's  roistreaB  once. 
And  doomed,  Uke  the  old  fabled  bird,  to  rise 
Strong  from  her  aihea.    Did  ye  think  the  people 
Could  spare  their  Tribune  t  Did  ye  deem  them  weary 
Of  equal  juBtioe;  and  mild  law;  and  freedom 
As  liberal  aa  the  air;  and  mighty  fame, 
A  more  resplendent  sun  ?    Sirs,  I  am  guarded 
By  the  inviaible  shield  of  love,  which  blunts 
The  darts  of  treachery.    I  cannot  die, 
Whilst  Rome  commands  me,  live.    For  ye,  foul  trailors, 
I  pardon  ye,  and  1  despise  ye.    Go ! 
Ye  are  free. 

Ang.  iToRienzi)  Oh,  thanks,  my  father. 

Col  Said  he  thanks! 

Chains,  bring  me  chains!  such  words  from  such  a 

tongue 
Were  slavery  worw  than  death.    Chains — chains — 

Rie.  Ye  are  free. 

Col.  Is  the  proud  pillar  of  Colonna  fallen. 
That  base  plebeian  feet  bestride  its  shaft  ? 
Is  Ursini*s  strong  bear  muzzled  and  chained. 
That  every  cur — 

Sao.  Good  cousin,  pr'ythee  peace ; 

The  Tribune  means  oa  Airly. 

Rie.  Still  ye  are  free. 

Yet  mark  me,  signers !    Tame  your  rebel  blooda ; 
Be  faithful  subjects  to  the  good  estate ; 
Demolish  your  strong  towers,  which  overtop 
Our  beautiful  city  with  barbarian  pride. 
Loosing  fell  repine,  discord,  and  revenge. 
From  out  thoir  dens  accurst.    Be  quiet  subjects, 
And  ye  shall  find  the  state  a  gentle  mistress — 
Else- 
Co^.  Doth  he  threaten ! 

Urs.  Hush !  this  is  no  time — 

An  hour  will  come 

Rie.  What,  do  you  mutter,  traitors ; 

Follow  me  instant  to  the  Lateren. 
There  at  the  holy  altar,  with  such  rites. 
As  to  proline  were  sin  more  damnable 
Than  treason  ever  dared,  to  ofller  up 
Your  vowed  allegiance  to  freed  Rome — to  me, 
Her  servam,  minister,  deliverer — me. 
Your  master.    Ye  are  free ;  but  I  will  chain 
Your  rebel  souls  with  oatha.    Follow  me,  sin. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
The  CttpUoUne  HOL 

Enter  Urntd  and  Prangipam. 

Fro.  Nay,  Ursini,  why  pluck  roe  by  the  aleeve? 
Why  steal  from  the  proceesionf  Why  reawaken 
The  tyrant's  anger  f 

Urt,  For  revenge!  Ye  are  stunned. 

Bewildered,  as  men  rousing  from  a  dream. 
That  know  not  where  they  stand.    Dost  thou  not  see 
Our  great  revenge  la  sure  f  The  tyrant  walks 
Blinded  by  his  vainglory;  confident 
In  that  strew  fetter,  an  extorted  oath ; 
And  we->why  are  we  not  resolved  f  And  be  not 


Sir, 


Our  bold  retainers  waiting  armed  in  praA^ 
Witfaottt  the  galea  of  Rome  i  What,  if  t»oigbl 

Fro.  This  very  hour.    Our  tried  and  \mniy  fattad. 
Led  by  the  chivalry  of  Rome,  could  cany 
The  city  at  a  charge ;  and  Rome  herself 
Will  rise  against  the  madman. 

Ur$,  Here  cornea  one. 

Whose  name  were  worth  a  host.    Didst  lliou  not 
How,  stung  by  the  sharp  scorn  Rienzi  flung 
On  proud  Colonna,  the  young  bridegroom  broke 
From  his  new^  father's  side  ? 

Enter  Angela. 

Urs.  Lord  Angelo, 

A  truant  from  this  pageant  ? 

Ang.  As  thou  see*st. 

Urs.  Yet  thy  good  father,  our  great  Trtbu 

Ang. 
I  am  a  aon  of  the  Colonna. 

Urt.  Ay, 

The  heir  of  that  most  princely  house ;  and,  air. 
Fair  though  she  be.  a  friend  most  fruikly  wi»h 
She  owned  another  sire. 

Ang.  Nomore!  nonoore! 

Enter  SaveUi  and  CafareUo. 

Ang.  How  paa8*d  the  ceremonial.  Count  ? 
thee, 
Tell  us  of  these  new  rites. 

Sav.  The  noble  train 

Roiled  smoothly  on.    Rienzi  led  the  bend 
Right  royally,  sceptred  and  robed,  and  backing 
A  milk-white  Arab,  from  whose  eyeballs  flaehed 
Quick  gleams  of  glittering  light    Colonna  held 
The  bridle-rein. 

Ang.  Stephen  Colonna  f 

Sav.  Ay — 

Thy  father,  sir.    We  meaner  barons  walked 
Behind,  bareheaded,  and  with  folded  anna. 
As  men  doing  penance  to  the  holy  shrine 
Of  St  John  Lateren.    Then  came  a  mummery 
Of  oaths  to  that  Indefinite  she,  the  Slate — 
Republic,  sir,  is  out  of  date-^-and  then 

Caf.  Ay,  tell  that  impious  outrage. 

Sat.  Then  RienB« 

Stepping  before  the  altar,  his  bold  hand 
Laid  on  the  consecrate  Host,  sent  forth. 
In  a  full  pealing  voiee,  that  rolled  along 
The  fretted  roof,  like  the  loud  organ  swell, 
A  rash  and  insolent  summons  to  the  Pope 
And  Cardinals;  nezt  he  cited  lo  appear 
The  imperial  rivals,  Charles  and  Lewis;  neit 
The  Electors  Palatine.    Then,  whilst  the  aisles 
Of  the  hushed  ohoreh  prolonged  his  wonia,  he  drew 
His  dazzling  sword,  and.  waving  the  bright  blade 
To  the  four  points  of  Heaven,  cried  with  a  deep 
Intensity  of  will,  that  drove  his  ^"ords 
Like  arrows  through  the  brain ;  **  This,  loo,  is  ninn  " 
Yes,  to  each  part  of  this  fair  earth,  he  cried — 
**  Thoo,  too»  art  mine.'* 

Ang.  Madman!  Aod 

Sav.  We 

In  patience  and  in  silenoe ;  whilst  be  stood 
His  form  dilating,  and  hto  haughty  glanoe 
Instinct  with  fiery  pride. 
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Ang.  Now,  bjr  St.  John, 

Had  I  been  there,  ye  should  have  heard  a  Toica 
Answer  thia  fienzied  •ummooer. 

Ur».  Our  answer 

Ib  yet  anvpoken.    Angelo  Cotonna, 
If  the  old  gloriea  of  thy  princely  race, 
Thy  knightly  honour,  thy  freih  budding  fiiine, 
Outshine  the  red  and  white  of  Claudia's  cheek. 
Then 

Ang.       Wherefore  poiiief  I  know  thee,  Unini->- 
Rienzi'i  mortal  tb»f  and  scarce  a  ftiend 
To  the  Cotonna ;  yet,  in  honour^s  name^ 
Say  on. 

Rie.  (without)  Lead  home  the  steed.    I  'U  walk 
from  hence. 

Urt,  Meet  me  at  the  Colonna  Plslaoe.    Fail  not 

Enter  Rienzi^  aUended  by  Cclonna  and  other  Jjordi. 

Hie.  Ah !  he  is  here.  Son !  Ye  may  leave  us,  lords. 
We  are  content  with  your  good  service. 

Son,    [Exettni  all  but  Riettxi  and  Angela. 
Meihinks  this  high  solemnity  might  well 
Have  claimed  thy  presence.    A  great  niler*s  heir 
Should  be  familiar  in  the  people*s  eyes ; 
live  on  their  tongues;  take  root  within  their  hearts; 
Win  woman's  smiles  by  honest  courtesy. 
And  force  man's  tardier  praise  by  bold  desert 
So,  when  the  chief  shall  die,  the  general  love 
May  hail  his  successor.   But  thou—where  wast  thon  f 
If  with  thy  bride 

Ang.  I  have  not  seen  her.  'Hibime— 

Thou  wav'st  away  the  word  with  such  a  scorn 
As  I  poured  poison  in  thine  ear.    Already 
Dost  weaiy  of  the  title  ? 

Rie.  Wherefore  should  If 

Ang.  Thou  art  ambitioua. 

Rie.  Granted. 

Ang.  And  wouldst  be 

A  king. 

Rie.    There  thou  mlstak'st    A  king!  fair  son! 
Power  dwelleth  not  in  sound,  and  fame  hath  garlands 
Brighter  than  diadems.    I  might  have  been 
Anointed,  sceptred,  crowned ;  have  cost  a  blaze 
Of  glory  round  the  oM  imperial  wreath. 
The  laurel  of  the  Cssars.    But  I  choae 
To  roaster  kings,  not  be  one ;  to  direct 
The  royal  puppets  as  my  sovereign  will. 
And  Rome — my  Rome  decree.  Tribune  f  the  Oncchi 
Were  called  so.    Tribune !  I  will  make  that  name 
A  word  of  fear  to  kings. 

Ang.  Rienzi!  Tribune! 

Hast  thou  forgotten— on  this  very  spot. 
How  thou  didst  shake  the  slumbering  soul  of  Rome 
With  the  brave  sound  of  Freedom,  till  she  lose. 
And  from  her  giant  limbs  the  shackles  dropped. 
Burst  by  one  mighty  throe?  lladst  thou  died  then. 
History  had  crowned  thee  with  a  gloriotis  title — 
Deliverer  of  thy  oountry. 

Rie,  Well ! 

Ang.  Alas ! 

When  now  thon  fall'si;  as  fall  thou  must,  't  will  be 
The  common  tale  of  tow  ambition.    Tymata 
O'erthfown  to  form  a  wilder  tyranny ; 
Princes  cast  down,  that  thy  obscurer  hooM 
May  rise  on  nobler  rums. 


Rie.  Hast  thou  ended  7 

I  lain  would  have  mistaken  thee— hast  done  f 

Ang.   No— for,  despite  thy  smothered  wrath,  the 
voice 
Of  warning  truth  shall  reach  thee.    Thou,  to-day. 
Hast,  by  thy  frantic  sacrilege,  dmwn  on  thee 
The  thunders  of  the  church,  the  mortal  feud 
Of  either  emperor.    Here,  at  home,  the  barons 
Hate,  and  the  people  shnn  thee.    Seest  thou  not. 
Even  in  this  noon  of  pride,  thy  waning  power 
Fade,  flicker,  and  wax  dim  f  Thou  art  as  one 
Perched  oi\  some  loAy  steeple's  dizzy  height, 
Dazzled  by  the  sun,  inebriale  by  long  draughia 
Of  thinner  air;  too  giddy  to  look  down 
Where  all  his  safety  lies ;  too  prond  to  dare 
The  kmg  descent  to  the  low  depth  from  whence 
The  desperate  climber  rose. 

Rie.  Ay,  there  *s  the  stmg— > 

That  I,  an  insect  of  to^ay,  outsoar 
The  reverend  worm,  nobility !  Wouldst  shame  me 
With  my  poor  parentage !  Sir,  I  'm  the  son 
Of  him  who  kept  a  sordid  hostelry 
In  the  Jews'  quarter;  my  good  mother  cleansed 
Linen  for  honest  hire.    Canst  thou  say  worse  ? 

Ang.  Can  worse  be  said  1 

Rie.  Add,  that  my  boasted  Schoolcraft 

Was  gained  from  such  base  toil,  gained  with  such  pain 
That  the  nice  nurture  of  the  mind  was  oft 
Stolen  at  the  body's  cost.    I  have  gone  dinnerless 
And  supperless,  the  scoff*  of  our  poor  street. 
For  tattered  vestments  and  lean  hungry  looks. 
To  pay  the  pedagogue.    Add  what  thou  wilt 
Of  injury.    Say  that,  grown  into  man, 
I  *ve  known  the  pittance  of  the  hospital, 
And,  more  degrading  still,  the  patronage 
Of  the  Colonna.    Of  the  tallest  trees 
The  roots  delve  deepest.    Yes,  I  *ve  trod  thy  halls, 
Scorned  and  derided  *midst  their  ribald  crow, 
A  licensed  jester,  save  the  cap  and  bells ; 
I  have  borne  thia— and  I  have  borne  the  death. 
The  unavenged  death,  of  a  dear  brother. 
I  seemed  I  was  a  base  ignoble  slave. 
What  am  I  f    Peace,  I  say!  what  am  I  now? 
Head  of  this  great  republic  chief  of  Rome; 
In  all  but  name,  her  sovereign ;  last  of  all, 
Thy  father. 

Ang.       In  an  evil  hour — 

Rie.  Dar'st  thou 

Say  that  ?    An  evil  hour  for  thee,  my  Claudia ! 
Thou  shouldst  have  been  an  emperor's  bride,  my 

fiiirest 
In  evil  hour  thy  woman's  heart  was  caught. 
By  the  fonn  moulded  as  an  antique  god : 
The  gallant  bearing,  the  feigned  tale  of  love — 
All  fiilse,  all  outward,  simulated  all. 

Ang.  But  that  I  loved  her,  but  that  I  do  love  her 
With  a  deep  tenderness,  softer  and  fonder 
Than  thy  ambition-hardened  heart  e'er  dream'd  of. 
My  sword  should  answer  thee. 

Rie.  Go  to^  Lord  Angefo; 

Thou  lov'st  her  not    Men  munt  not,  nor  defy 
The  dear  one's  kindred.    A  bright  atmosphere 
Of  sunlight  and  of  beauty  breathes  around 
The  boaom's  idol.    I  have  bred— ehe  loves  thee ; 
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And  therefore  thy  proud  Alher— even  the  ahrew. 
Thy  railing  mother,  in  her  eyes,  are  wcred. 
Lay  not  thy  hand  upon  thy  sword,  fair  eon- 
Keep  that  brave  for  thy  comrades.  I  Ml  not  fight  thee. 
Go  and  give  thanks  to  yonder  simple  bride, 
That  her  plebeian  father  mews  not  up, 
Safe  in  the  eitadel,  her  noble  husband. 
Thou  art  dangerous,  Colonna.    But,  for  her. 
Beware !  (Ooing. 

Ang.    Come  back,  Rienri !  Thus  I  throw 
A  brave  defiance  in  thy  teeth.       {Throwi  down  Ms 

glove,  • 

Rie,  *      Once  more, 

Beware. 

Ang,  Take  up  the  glove! 

Rie.      This  time  for  her—    (Takee  up  the  glove. 
For  her  dear  sake — come,  to  thy  bride !  home !  home ! 

Ang.  Doflt  fear  me,  tribune  of  the  people ! 

Rie.  Fear! 

Do  I  fear  thee!    Tempt  me  no  more.    This  once. 
Home  to  thy  bride !  L^***- 

Ang.  Now,  Uruni,  I  come— 

Fit  partner  of  thy  vengeance !  [ExiU 


SCENE  IlL 
A  Hall  in  the  Colonna  Palace^ 

Enter   Urnni,  Stephen  Colonna,  Lady  Colonna, 
Savelli,  Frangipani,  and  Noblee, 

Lady  C.  Five  thousand  horsemen  at  the  gates  of 
Rome, 
And  armed  retainers  in  each  bouse,  and  knights 
Harness'd  in  glittering  mail ;  with  banner  proud. 
And  trump  and  war-cry,  hurling  their  bright  spean 
At  the  usurper's  head  I    Why,  now  I  know  ye, 
My  gallant  kinsmen.  When  ye  crouched,  like  bounds. 
Beneath  the  tyrant's  lash ;  or  stealthily, 
At  midnight  meetings,  and  below  your  breath. 
Muttered  of  murders — ^the  quick  poniard  stroke — 
The  calculated  poison,  that  consumes 
So  much  of  life  a  day— or  that  mute  slayer. 
The  Eastern  bow-string — chivalry  of  Rome, 
What  marvel  that  I  knew  ye  not,  distained 
With  such  base  purpose.    Now  ye  have  clothed 

death 
In  the  brave  guise  of  war,  and  made  him  gay 
And  lovely  as  a  bridegroom.    Speed  ye  forth ! 
Away  I  the  sun  is  low !    Ye  have  a  city 
To  win,  ere  night ! 

CoL  Better  await  the  night : 

And  then,  in  daikness  and  in  storm,  at  onoe 
Crush  the  stunn'd  Tribune. 

lady  C.  Dost  thou  say  await, 

Stephen  Colonna  7    Dost  t  hou  seek  'the  veil 
Of  darkness  for  a  deed  of  light  ?    On.  on ! 
Whilst  yet  the  sunbeams  kiss  the  glittering  stream 
Of  armed  knights  and  barbed  steeds.    On,  on ! 
Whilst  yet  the  coluron'd  banners  of  our  house 
May  catch  their  parting  glory,  as  the  peaks 
Of  highest  Alps  shine  o'er  the  twilight  world. 

Ura.  The  lady  counsels  well.    In  every  street 
Stand  knots  of  citizens  in  sad  debate 


Of  their  proad  ruler's  phrensy ;  I  have  sent 
Bold  tongues  amongst  them,  madam 

Enter  AngeUk 

Col.  Lo!  thy 

LauiyC.  Sir,  since  be  called  Rienzi'a  danchler 
wife, 
I  have  no  son ! 

Ang.  Oh,  mother,  say  not  so! 

Savelli !  Ursini !  ye  bade  me  hither 
With  broken  phrase  and  solemn  tone*  and  paoae 
Of  mighty  import.    Good  my  lords.  I  cone 
To  read  your  mystery.    The  city 's  full 
Of  camp-like  noisea ;  tramp  of  steeds,  and  claah 
Of  mail,  and  trumpet  blast,  and  ringing  clsQg 
Of  busy  armourers ;  the  grim  ban-dog  bays ; 
The  champing  warhorse  in  his  stall  neighs  loud ; 
The  vulture  shrieks  alofl.    Ye  are  siill  leagued 
Against  RienzL 

Urt.  Wouldst  betray— 

Ang.  Betray! 

Why,  I  am  spumed,  derided,  scorned,  cast  ofl^ 
As  a  child's  broken  toy.    Betray !  I  coma 
To  join  ye.    Ay,  dear  mother,  to  pull  down 
The  haughty  tyrant  from  his  throne,  or  fall 
As  may  beseem  thy  son.    Angels  and  saints. 
Bear  witness  to  my  oath  I 

Sav.  I  do  beliew  thee 

With  a  most  constant  faith.    On  thy  clear  brow 
Honour  and  victory  sit  crowned. 

Ang.  Oh  put  me 

To  the  proof,  my  lords !    Why  stay  we  hers  t   Good 

father, 
Think'st  thou  suspicion's  straining  eye-balls  sleeps 
Or  that  the  watcher.  Doubt,  hath  lost  her  keen 
And  delicate  sense  of  sound  ?    We  must  forerun 
The  tyrant's  fear.    Follow  me,  ye  that  love 
The  joy  of  glorious  battle ! 

Lady  C.  Angete— 

Ang.  Nay,  when  the  fight  is  won.  Then  tboosfaalt 
dew 
My  laurels  with  glad  tears.    Stay  me  not  now. 

Lady  C.  Bear  to  the  fight  thy  mother's  bleiing. 
boy — 
Her  proud  and  joyful  blessing,  not  her  tear*. 
Thou  art  the  last  of  all  my  children,  Angelo— 
Dearest  and  last.    Unkindness  never  came 
Betwixt  us  twain,  save  once.    Bui,  had  I  aona 
As  many  and  as  brave  as  that  old  queen 
Who  mourned  her  Troy  in  ashea,  1  would  peril 
Each  seveial  warrior  in  this  cause  as  freely 
As  thou,  my  one  fair  boy.    Now  speed  thee  forth. 
To  conquest  or  to  death.    Why  lingerest  thou. 
My  Angelo  7 

Ang.         Mother! 

Lady  C.  What  wouldat  thou  f 

Ang.  Claodia! 

I^tdyC.  ^11  daughter! 

Ang.  Poor,  poor  Claudia !    I  have  left  ter. 

Even  on  our  bridaUday.    But,  if  t  fall — 
Mother! 

Lady  C,  Fie!  fie !  his  danghter!  Speed  Ihw  fccth 
To  battle !    on,  brave  kinsmen !  [ 
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SCENE  IV, 
An  eqtartment  in  the  CapitoL 
Enter  Riend,  and  daudia. 


Father! 


Oa. 
At  loBt  I  find  thee»  father ! 

Rie,  Well,  my  ebild  i 

What  wouldsl  thou  ? 

Cla.  Nay,  I  know  not    Be  the  gneeta 

Departed? 

Rie,         Yei. 

Cia,  Ml  gone ;  and  wherefore  went  ye 

To  the  Lateran,  dear  father  7    And  where  loitere— 

Rie,  Aepic! 

Cleu  Methoaght  a  bridal  ahoald  be  merrier^ 

Not  merrier,  but  happier.    Angelo ! 

Rie.  Oh,  foulest  ingrate !  when  I  wed  thy  mother— 
Oh,  fiend  accuiaed ! 

da.  Nay.  nay — perchance  he  '■  gone 

To  creve  his  mother's  blessing.    Is  *t  not  strange 
That  I  should  loye  so  well  who  loves  not  me  ? 
Bat  I  have  felt  a  yearning  of  the  heart 
Toward  that  majestic  lady,  which  hath  reached 
Almost  to  painAitness.    If  I  should  kneel 
Before  her  and  implore  her  grace — 

Rie.  Thou'dst  find 

Such  welcome  as  the  moantain  cat  might  yield 
To  the  dappled  fawn ;  such  greeting  aa  the  wolf 
To  the  curled  lamb. 

Cla.  Oh !  she  would  love  me,  fiither, 

Even  for  the  prideful  love  of  Angelo, 
That  woke  her  hatred  first.    A  mother  joys 
To  tell  fond  legends  of  her  children ;  who, 
Like  me,  would  liaten,  with  unwearied  ear. 
To  talcaof  Angelo,  and  call  for  more ; 
And  when  her  afore  waa  ended,  cry  again ; 
And  every  day,  and  all  day  long,  be  fed 
With  praise  of  that  dear  name?    Why  dost  thou 
groan? 

Rie.  A  scorpion  slung  me. 

da,  KiU  it.  father-kiU  it, 

Before  it  sting  again. 

Rie,  Alea,  alas ! 

I  'U  think  of  him  no  more. 

Enter  CamUio,  ffMowtd  by  Alherti. 

Camillo,  speak ! 
Thy  breathless  speed,  and  pallid  cheeks,  have  told 
A  world  of  news  already.    Quick,  Alberti ! 
Thy  tidings,  man — thy  tidings ! 

Alb.  Good  my  lord, 

Rome  is  begirt  with  foes.    The  barons  lead 
Their  vassals — every  palace  voids  a  horde 
Of  armed  retauien. 

Rie.  By  our  Lady's  name, 

I  have  not  heard  so  glad  a  sound,  since  that 
Which  hailed  me  Tribune  of  the  people .'    What ! 
These  masking  murderers  turned  to  warrior  knights  7 
Their  mine  of  treason  sprung!    Now  we  shall  work 
In  daylight.    Toll  the  bell — summon  the  guards ! 
Sweet,  to  thy  chamber!  (7>)  Claudia. 

da.  Angoio! 


AZ&  He  leads 

The  rebel  force. 

da.  T  ia  false ! 

Alb.  I  would  it  were. 

Cla,  Thou  Heat— he  is  no  rebel.    Whom  he  leads. 
Are  friends  to  aid  the  Tribune.    Be  they  not, 
Camillo  ?    Speak,  old  man.    Be  they  not  friends  ? 

Cam.  Alas!  aweetlady. 

Cla.  Go  not  forth,  dear  fiither— 

They  lie — ^be  aure  they  lie — ^yet  go  not  forth ! 
Stay  here  with  me !    Avoid  him—atay  with  me  f 
Leave  me  not  here  alone ! 

Rie.  Peace,  peace ! 

Cla.  I  'U  meet  him, 

Armed  or  unarmed,  aa  friend  or  foe,  I  '11  fly 
To  meet  Lord  Angelo.    I  am  hia  wife — 
Hia  own  true  wife.  [Exit 

Rie.  Entice  her  to  her  chamber, 

And  watch  that  ahe  eacape  not.  [Exit  CamiUo. 

Now,  good  captain, 
Let  the  great  bell,  with  loud  and  hasty  tongue. 
Summon  the  people,  and  with  trumpet-aound 
Collect  the  scattered  guard.    B^  they  all  faithful  f 

Alb.  I  '11  answer  for  them  with  my  life. 

Rie.  What,  ho! 

My  armour!    See  that  Saladin  be  barbed 
Complete  in  mail.    By  heaven,  there  ia  a  joy 
In  fronting  theae  proud  noblea — ^they  who  deem 
Man  valiant  by  deacent 

Alb.  Shall  we  not  aend 

To  guard  the  city  galea  7 

Rie,  To  fling  them  wide ! 

Let  the  weak  timid  hare  and  wily  fox 
Fence  their  dank  earthy  holea — the  Ijon'a  den 
la  open.    We  will  fight  for  Rome  and  freedom. 
Here,  in  Rome'a  very  atreeta,  beside  the  hearths 
Of  the  freed  citizens,  the  household  goda 
Worahipped  in  every  faith.    Fling  wide  the  gatea ! 
1  '11  follow  on  the  inatanL    Ho,  my  armour! 

[Exeunt 


ACT  V. 
SCENE  I. 


An  eqMrtment  in  the  CapUU. 

RiewUt  seated  at  a  table,  Camillo  and  Alberti,  die- 
covered  in  the  front. 

Alb.  My  Lord,  RienzL     (Rienzi  motions  them  to  be 
silent. 

Cam.  See,  he  wavee  thee  ofil 
Trouble  him  not,  Alberti — he  is  chafed, 
Moody,  and  fierce,  as  though  this  victory, 
Which  drove  the  noble  mutineera  before  ye. 
As  stag-hounds  chase  a  herd  of  deer,  had  ended 
In  blank  defeat 

Alb.  The  Tribune  bore  him  bravely. 

And  we  are  victors.    Yet  the  storm  is  hush'd. 
Not  spent    When,  after  this  wild  night  of  war, 
The  sun  arose,  he  showed  a  troubled  scene 
Of  death  and  disarray ;  a  doubtful  flight. 
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A  wavering  triiUDpb.    Even  at  the  gate 

Savelli  re-collects  his  scattered  band  i 

The  people  falter ;  and  the  soldieiy 

Mutter  low  canes  as  they  fight,  and  yearn 

For  their  old  leaders.    His  hot  pride — ^yet,  sooth. 

He  bore  him  gallantly.    Beneath  his  sword 

Fell  the  dark  plotter,  Ureini. 

Cam.  How  fared 

The  boldColonna7 

Alb.  The  old  valiant  chiefs 

With  many  a  younger  pillar  of  that  high 
And  honoured  house,  lies  dead. 

Cam.  And  Angelof 

Alb,  A  prisoner.    As  he  knelt  beside  the  corse 
Of  his  brave  father,  without  woid  or  blow. 
As  easily  as  an  o'er- wearied  child. 
We  seized  him. 

Cam.  Lo !  the  Tribune. 

Rie.  (rising  and  advancing.)        Now  admit 
Your  prisoners ;  we  would  see  them.   Thou,  Camillo, 
Summon  the  headMnan,  and  prepare  the  court 
For  sudden  execution. 

Alb.  (turning  badi.)   If  a  true 
And  faithful  servant  of  the  good  estate— 
If  tbine  old  friend,  great  Tribune — 

Rie.  Hark  ye,  sir! 

The  difficult  duty  of  supreme  command 
Rests  on  my  head.    Obedience  is  thy  light 
And  easy  task— obedience  swifl  and  blind. 
As  yonder  sword,  death's  sharp-edged  instrument. 
My  faithful  servant,  an'  thou  wilt,  my  friend, 
Owes  to  this  strong  right  hand. 
Look  that  the  headsman 
Be  ready  presently.    The  prisoners  ! 

[Exeunt  Alberli  and  CamiUo, 

Ay. 

Even  this  poor  simple  remnant  of  the  wars 
Can  lead  their  fickle  purpose.    Abject  changelings! 
Base  buggers  of  their  chains!  Methought,  to-day. 
These  Roman  Helots  would  have  crouched  i*  the  dust 
At  sound  of  their  old  masters'  whips.    I  have  been 
Too  easy  with  the  slaves.    Terror,  "not  love, 
Strikes  anchor  in  ignoble  souls.    These  prisoners, 
Why  could  they  not  have  died,  as  die  they  shall? 
Was  there  no  lance,  no  soldier's  glorious  way 
To  let  out  life,  but  they  must  wait  the  slow 
And  shameful  axe  f  Yet  Angelo— 

Enter  Alberli^  wifJt  Angelo,  Frangipani^  CafareOo, 
and  oUier  Jjord^-^Priaonera  guarded. 

Alb.  My  lord, 

The  prisoners ! 

Rie.  Bring  them  to  the  light    The  prisoners ! 

The  noble  prisoners !  I  have  seen  ye,  sirs, 
Before,  at  Claudia's  bridal — you,  and  you. 
The  Frangipani.  and  the  Ursini — 
Ay,  and  the  high  Colonna ;  my  allies, 
'  My  friends,  my  subjects;  ye  who  swore  to  me 
Allegiance  at  the  altar;  ye  for  whom 
One  harlot  sin  is  not  enough — who  pile. 
Adulterate  in  crime,  treason  on  murder. 
And  peijuiy  on  treason!  Hence!  begone! 
Ye  know  your  doom. 

Fra.  And  fear  it  not 


ith!    (Gotag. 
laid  Angeb,! 


Bit.  To  d 

To  instant  death.    Hold !  here  is  one. 
How  shall  I  call  thee,  sod  or  traitor  f 

Ang.  Foe. 

I  know  no  father,  save  the  valiant  dead 
Who  lives  behind  a  rampart  of  bis  slain 
In  warlike  rest    I  bend  before  no  king. 
Save  the  dread  Majesty  of  heaven.    Thy  fiie» 
Thy  mortal  fyt,  Rienii. 

RU.  Well !  my  foe. 

Thou  halt  seen  me  fling  ■  pardon  free  as  air. 
To  foemen  crouching  at  my  feet ;  hast  seen 
The  treachery  that  paid  me.    I  have  lost 
My  faith  in  man's  bold  eye— his  eameas  voice. 
The  keen  grasp  of  bis  hand,  the  speech  where  imih 
Seems  gushing  in  each  ardent  woid.    I  have  known 
So  many  false,  that  as  a  mariner 
Escaped  from  shipwreck,  in  a  aammer  see. 
Sparkling  with  gentle  life,  sees  bat  the  rocks 
Oa  which  his  vessel  struck ;  so  I,  in  the  bright 
And  roost  majestic  face  of  man,  can  read 
Nought  but  a  smiUog  treason.    Yet  thou,  Aqgelo— 
Thou  art  not  all  a  lie !  If  I  should  trust— 

Ang.  Sir,  I  shall  not  deceive  thee.   Mark.  Rieni! 
If  thou  release  me — 'tis  the  thoQght  that  worha 
Even  now  within  thy  brain— before  ygo  son 
Reach  the  hot  west  the  war^vy  of  Cobiine 
Shall  sweep  once  more  thy  streets.    Then,  atfero  re- 
venge. 
Or  smiling  death ! 

Rie.  Madman! 

Ang,  Wouldst  have  me  live— 

Thou  who  hast  levelled  to  the  earth  the  pride 
Of  my  old,  princely  race  7  My  kinsmen  lie 
!  Scattered  and  fallen  in  the  highway ;  aod  hei. 
,  The  stateliest  pillar  of  our  house,  my  fotber, 
Stephen  Colonna— oh !  the  very  name— 
The  bright  ancestral  name,  which  as  a  atar 
Pointed  to  glory,  fell  inlo  eclipse 
When  my  brave  father  died ! 

Rie.  I  spared  him  once; 

Spared  for  a  second  treason.    And  again — 

Ang.  Sir,  he  is  dead,    if  thou  wouldst  show  tat 
grace. 
Lay  me  beside  him  in  the  grave. 

Rie.  And  Claodia- 

Thy  virgin  bride ! 

Ang.  Alaa!  alas,  for  thee. 

Sweet  wife !  Yet  thou  art  pure  as  the  white  cloode 
That  sail  around  the  moon ;  thy  home  is  heaven — 
There  we  shall  meet  again;  here  we  aae  parted 
For  ever. 

Rie.      Wherefore  ? 

Ang.  She  is  thy  daogfater. 

Rie.  Boy! 

Proud  abject  minion  of  a  name,  a  sound ; 
Think'st  thou  to  beard  me  thus !  thou  hast  ihy  wilt 
Away  with  them !  Dost  hear  roe,  dallying  slave  I 
Off  with  the  prisoners. 

AVb.  All,  mykrd! 

Rie.       With  all    (Throming  him»eff  inio  a  d^. 

Ang.  For  this  I  thank  thee.    Bear  one  fimd  ikit- 
weU 
To  Claudia.    Tell  bar,  tfa«t  my  laleat  pinjrtf 
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Shall  blend  her  name  with  mine.    For  thee,  Rieiizi, 
Tremble !  a  tyrant*!  rule  is  brief 

[Exeunt  Alberti,  Angdo^  ^. 

Rie.  {rites  and  advanceM,)  They  are  gone* 

I  And  niy  heart '•  lightened ;  how  the  traitor  vtood 
LfKfking  me  down  with  his  prood  eye*  diadaintng 
Fair  mercy — ^making  of  the  hideous  block 
A  n  altar — of  unnatural  ghastly  death 
I  A  god.    lie  hath  his  will ;  and  I — my  heart 
la  tranquil. 

Cla,  (loiMotet)  Father!  Father! 

Rie.  Guard  the  door!    [Looking  out 

Be  sure  ye  give  not  way. 

Cla.  (without.)  Father! 

Rie.  To 

Her  looks !  her  team ! 


Enter  Ctaudia,  haatUy* 


da. 


L 


Who  dares  to  stop  me  ?  Father! 
{Ruahen  into  the  arms  of  RienzL 

Rie.  I  bode  ye  guard  the  entrance. 

Cla.  Against  me! 

Ye  must  have  men  and  gates  of  steel  to  bar 
Claudia  from  her  dear  fitther.    Where  is  he  ? 
They  said  that  he  was  with  yon — he — ^thou  know'st 
Whom  I  would  say.    I  heard  ye  loud.    I  thought 
I  heard  ye  ,*  but,  perchance,  the  dizzying  throb 
Of  wy  poor  temples — Where  is  he  ?  I  see 
No  corse— on'  he  were  dead — Oh,  no,  no,  no! 
Thou  couldst  not,  wouldst  not !  Say  he  lives. 

Rie.  As  yet 

He  lives. 

Cla.        Oh !  blessings  on  thy  heart,  dear  father ! 
Blessings  on  thy  kind  heart !  When  shall  I  see  him  ? 
Is  he  in  prison  ?  Fear  hath  made  we  weak, 
And  word  leas  as  a  child.    Oh !  send  for  him. 
Thou  hast  pardoned  htm ;  didst  thou  noC  say  but  now 
Thou  hadflt  pordoned  him  ? 

Rie,  No. 

Cla.  Oh,  thou  hast!  thou  hast! 
This  in  the  dalliance  thou  wast  wont  to  hold 
When  I  have  craved  some  girlish  boon — a  bird, 
A  flower,  a  moonlight  walk ;  but  now  I  ask  thee 
Life,  more  than  life.    Thou  hast  pardoned  him  f 

Rie.  My  Claudia! 

Cla.  Ay !  I  am  ihine  own  Claudia,  whose  first  word 
Was  fiiiher!  These  are  the  snme  hands  that  clung 
Around  thy  knees,  a  tottering  babe;  the  lipa 
l^at.  ere  they  had  learnt  speech,  would  smile,  and 

seek 
To  meet  thee  with  an  infant's  kiss;  the  eyes 
Thou  hast  called  so  like  my  mother's;  eyes  that  never 
Geaed  on  thee,  but  with  looks  of  k>ve.    Oh,  pardon ! 
Nay,  father,  speak  not  yet ;  thy  brows  are  knit 
Into  a  stemoees.    Pr'ythee,  speak  not  yet ! 

Rie.  This  traitof— 

do.  Call  him  as  thou  wilt,  but  pardon ; 
Ob,  pardon !  [Knetit. 

Rie.  He  defies  ma. 

Cla,  See,  I  kneel. 

And  he  shall  kneel,  shall  kiss  thy  feel;  wilt  paxdoo  ? 

Rie.  Mine  own  dear  Claudia. 

Cla.  Pardon! 

Rie.  Raiaetheeup; 
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Rest  on  my  boaom ;  let  thy  beating  heart 

Lie  upon  mine ;  so  shall  the  mutual  pang 

Be  stilled.    Oh !  that  thy  father's  soul  could  bear 

This  grief  for  thee,  my  sweet  one !  Oh,  forgive — 

Cla.  Forgive  thea  what?    'Tis  so  the  headsman 
speaks  i 

To  his  poor  victim,  ere  he  strikes.    Do  fathers 
Make  widows  of  their  children  7  send  them  down 
To  the  cold  grave  heart-broken  7  Tell  me  not 
Of  fathers — I  have  none!  All  else  that  breathes         i 
Hath  known  that  natural  love.    The  wolf  is  kind 
To  her  vile  cubs ;  the  little  wren  bath  care  \ 

For  each  small  youngling  of  her  brood ;  and  thou —  • 
The  word  that  widowed,  orfrfianed  me  7  Henceforth  | 
My  home  shall  be  his  grave ;  and  yet  thou  canst  not —  ' 
Father !  {Ruling  into  RienzCs  arms. ' 

Rie.    Ay! 
Dost  call  me  father,  once  again  my  Claudia  7 
Mine  own  sweet  child ! 

CZo.  Oh,  father,  pardon  him!         < 

Oh,  pardon !  pardon !  'T  is  my  life  I  ask 
In  his.    Our  lives,  dear  &ther!  i 

Rie.  Ho,Camilb!  > 

Where  loiten  he  7  {Enter  Camillo. 

Camillo,  take  my  ring ;  i 

Fly  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  Alberti ; 
Bid  him  release  Lord  Angelo. 

Cla.  Now  bless  thee — 

Bless  thee,  my  father!  I 

Rie.  Fly.  Camillo,  fly ! 

Why  loitereat  thou  7 

Otm.  The  ring. 

(Rienti  gives  the  ring  to  CamiUo^Exit  CamiOo. 

Cla.  Give  me  the  ring. 

Whose  speed  may  match  with  mine  7  Lot  me  be  first 
To  speak  those  gracious  words  of  pardon. 

Rie.  No! 

That  were  no  place  for  thee. 

Cla.  I  should  see  nought 

But  him !  whilst  old  Camillo— Oh,  I  hear 
His  weary  footfall  still !  I  should  have  been 
Tn  Angelo's  arms  ere  now.    {Bdl  sounds.)    Hark, 
hark,  the  bell ! 

Rie.  It  is  the  bell  that  thou  so  oA  hast  heard 

Summoning  the  band  of  liberty — ^the  bell 
That  pealed  its  toad  triumphant  note,  and  raised 
Its  mighty  voice  with  such  a  mastery 
Of  glorious  power,  as  if  the  spirit  of  sound 
That  dwells  in  the  viewless  wind,  and  walks  the 

waves 
Of  the  chafed  sea,  and  rules  the  thunder  cloud 
That  shrouded  him  in  ttiat  saaall  orb,  to  spread 
Tidings  of  freedom  to  the  nations.    Now 
It  tells  of  praaent  peril. 

Cla.  Say,  of  death. 

Oh,  father,  every  stroke  thrills  through  my  veins. 
Swaying  the  insMst  pulses  of  my  heart 
Aa  swings  the  deep  vibration.    Tis  the  knell — 

Rie.  My  child. 

Have  I  not  said  that  he  shall  Uvef  t 

Cla.  Then  slop 

That  bell.    The  dismal  ndle  beala  on  me,  father. 
As  from  a  thousand  echoes ;  mixed  with  groans. 
And  shrieks,  and  moaning*  in  the  air.  Dost  hear  them  f 
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Doirt  hear,  again?  Be  those  tcreanu  real,  lather  ? 
Or  of  ihe  gibbering  concerti  that  aalate 
The  newly  mad  7 

Rit.  Be  calmer,  sweet.    I  heard 

A  shriek — a  woman's  shriek.    Calm  thee,  my  child. 

Enter  Ladtf  CdUmna. 

Lady  C.  He  *s  dead.    He 's  dead ! 

Rie.  It  is  her  husband,  Claodia; 

Stephen  Colonna. 

Lady  C.  Murderer,  't  is  my  son, 

{Clavdia  sinks  at  her  father's  fuL 
My  husband  died  in  honoured  light ;  for  him 
I  weep  not. 

Rie.  Angelo  is  pardoned,  Claudia. 

Lady  C.  He  a  dead.     I  saw  the  axe,  fearfully 
bright. 
Wave  o'er  his  neck  with  an  edgy  shine  that  cot 
My  burning  eye-balls ;  saw  the  butcher  stroke, 
And  the  hot  blood  gush  like  a  fountain  high. 
From  out  the  veins ;  and  then  I  heard  a  voice 
Cry  pardon!  heard  a  shout  that  chorused  pardon! 
Pardon !  to  that  disjoined  corse !  Oh,  deep 
And  horrible  mockery!  So  the  fiends  shall  chaunt 
Round  thy  tormented  soul,  and  pardon,  pardon, 
Ring  through  the  depths  of  hell. 

Rie.  Claudia,  my  sweet  one, 

Look  up>-fipeak  to  me !  Writhe  not  thus,  my  Claudia, 
Shivering  about  my  feet. 

Lady  C.  Claudia  Colonna! 

They  say  that  grief  is  proud ;  but  I  will  own  thee. 
Now,  my  fair  daughter,  rouse  thee — help  me  curse 
Him  who  hath  slain  thy  husband. 

Rie.  Woman,  fiend, 

Thou  kill'st  my  child— avaunt! 

Lady  C.  When  I  have  said 

Mine  errand.  Think'st  thou  I  came  here  to  crush 
Yon  feeble  worm?  Thou  hast  done  that!  She  loved 

him. 
Fair,  faithful  wretch,  and  thou— Why  I  could  laugh 
At  such  a  vengeance !  Thy  keen  axe,  that  hewed 
My  column  to  the  earth,  struck  down  the  weed 
That  crept  around  its  base. 

Rie,  Claudia!  she  moves! 

She  is  not  dead. 

LadyC.  Dead!  Why,  the  dead  are  blessed. 

And  she  is  blasted.    Dead !  the  dead  lie  down 
In  peace,  and  she  shall  pine  a  living  ghost 
About  thee,  vrith  pale  looks  and  patient  love. 
And  bitter  gusts  of  anguish,  that  shall  cross 
The  gentle  spirit,  when  poor  Angelo — 
A  widow's  and  a  childless  mother's  curse 
Rest  on  thy  head.  Rienzi!  Live,  till  Rome 
Hurl  thee  from  thy  proud  seat ;  live  but  to  prove 
The  ecstasy  of  scorn,  the  fierce  contempt 
That  wait  the  tyrant  fallen ;  then  die,  borne  down 
By  mighty  justice!  die  as  a  wild  beast 
Before  the  hunters!  die,  and  leave  a  name 
Portentous,  bloody,  brief— a  meteor  name, 
Obscurely  bad,  or  madly  bright !    My  curse 
Rest  on  thy  head,  Riensi. 

Rie,  Help,  there!  help,  Camillo! 


Enter  Camitto, 

Rie,  Ay,  I  know  thou  wast  too  laiew    Bring  aid. . 
See,  see ! 
Her  lips  are  colouring  last — she  is  not  dead. 
Bring  aid. 

Cam.      My  lord,  Savetli,  with  a  power 
Gathering  in  every  street,  comes  on ;  the  gOAide 
Flee,  and  the  people  hear  the  bell,  nor  Aock 
To  aid  or  rescue. 

Lady  C.  Now,  revenge,  revenge ! 

Savelli !  Murderer,  when  next  we  meet» 
Thou  shalt  give  blood  for  blood.  [Exit. 

Rie.  She  Uvea!  Aid,  aid! 

Her  pulses  beat  again.    Go,  call  her  maids; 
Speed  thee,  Camillo!  [Exit  CamiiU. 

How  shall  I  endure 
The  unspoken  cunea  of  her  eye  ?  how  bear  i 

Her  voice  ?  My  child,  my  child !  my  beautiful —      > 
Whom  I  80  loved ;  whom  I  have  murdered !  Claudu, 
Mine  own  beloved  child !  She  would  have  given 
Her  life  jibrmine.    Would  I  were  dead !  ' 

Re'enter  Camillo,  with  Ladies  and  Attendants,  le&e  ^^ 
cover  and  bear  off  Claudia^  from  her  father. 

Cam.  My  knd— 

Rie,  Camillo,  when  I  'm  gone,  be  fiuthful  to  her^ 
Be  very  faithful.    Save  her,  shield  her,  better 
Than  I.  that  was  her  father.    She  '11  not  trouble  thee 
Long,  good  Camillo ;  the  sure  poison,  grieC 
Rankles  in  those  young  veins.    Yet  cherish  ber— 
She  loved  thee. 
Cam,  My  dear  roaster — tbott,  thyi«lP— 

Rie.  My  business  is  to  die.  *  Watch  o'er  toy  cfaiU; 
And,  soon  as  I  am  dead,  conduct  her  safely 
To  the  small  nunnery  of  the  UrsuUnes, 
Her  pious  steps  so  often  sotight    Away ! 

[Exit  CamSo 
She  will  not  curse  me  dead— she  'II  pray  for  me. 
In  that  poor  broken  heart.    Oh.  blessings  oo  thee. 
My  child — ^mine  own  sweet  child ! 


Enter  Alberii. 


My  httd,  Savellt 


Alb, 
Comes  on  apace. 

Rie,  Summon  the  people. 

Alb.  Th«y,  loo^ 

Advance  against  thee. 

Rie,  And  for  snch  I  left 

The  assured  condition  of  my  lowlinsi 
The  laughing  days,  the  peacefql  nights,  the  joys 
Of  a  small  quiet  home ;  for  such  I  risked 
Thy  peace,  my  daughter.    Abject,  crouching  sbvcs ' 
False,  fickle,  treacherooa,  peijursd  skvea!  buwcoow 

they? 
How  led,  how  armed,  how  numbor'd  ? 

AJb.  They  sweep  oo, 

A  thickening  cloud,  as  locusts,  when  they  light 
On  the  green  banks  of  Nile.    The  furious  mother 
Leads  them,  and  claims  revenge,  in  her  fieroe  pnyait 
And  frantic  imprecationa. 

Rie.  *T9  the  Send 

That  speediest  answers  to  the  daiing  call 
Of  his  mad  wonhippera    So  be  it 
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A&.  Same  mix  with  their  ■hoaH  the  name 

Of  mighty  Liberty. 

Rie,  Oh,  had  I  laid 

AH  earthly  pamion,  pride,  and  pomp,  and  power, 
Aod  high  ambition,  and  hot  lust  or  rule, 
Like  aacriiicial  fruiti,  upon  the  altar 
Of  liberty,  dtvinest  Liberty — 
Then — bat  the  dream  that  filled  my  aoul  was  vasl 
As  is  his  whose  mad  ambition  thinned  the  ranks 
Of  the  Seraphim,  and  peopled  helL'   These  slaves ! 
Base  crawling  reptiles— may  the  curM  of  chains 
Cling  to  them  ever.    Seek  the  court,  Alberti — 
DismlsB  the  guard — unbar  the  gates.    1*11  seek 
The  people. 

Alb.         Singly  7 

JUe.  Singly,  sir.  [Exeunt  Alberti  and  RienzL 

SCENE  II. 

Befort  the  G<Ue$  of  (he  CapitoL 

Enier  Lady  CoUmna,  Savelli,  Soidiert,  <md  CUizent. 

lady  C.  Come  on !  Why  loiter  ye  ?    Ye  that 
have  sons, 
Ye  that  have  known  a  mother's  love,  ocmie  on ; 
A  woman  leads  to  vengeance. 

f%r9l  CiL  Say,  to  justice. 

San,  Look,  look,  thegates  are  barred.  The  Tribune 
moans 
To  stand  a  desperate  siege.    Bring  axes,  sin, 
And  fire.    Consume  the  palace !  hew  the  doors! 
Bring  torches ! 

Lady  C  Ay,  with  mine  own  hand  PU  light 

The  accurst  and  murderous  den ;  thy  funeral  pyre, 
My  Angelo. 

Sav.  Bring  torches !  hew  the  gates ! 

Citizenn,  Down  with  the  tyrant — drag  him  forth — 
Riemn !  [7)kf  gates  are  opened— Riemi  appears. 

Rie.       Who  calls  upon  Rienzi  \  Citizens, 
What  seek  ye  of  your  Tribune  7 

Lady  C.  Give  me  back 

My  son. 


Rie,  Oh,  that  grim  Death  would  give  him  back 
To  Claudia!  But  the  cold, cold  grave — why  come  ye 7 

Second  CiL     For  vengeance,  peijured  tyrant — for 
thy  blood— 
For  liberty. 

I     Rie.       For  liberty !    Go  seek 
Earth's  lofhest  heights,  and  ocean's  deepest  caves. 
Go  where  the  seaquake  and  the  eagle  dwell, 
'Midst  mighty  elementa-^where  nature  is, 
Aod  man  is  not,  and  ye  may  see  afar. 
Impalpable  as  a  rainbow  on  the  clouds. 
The  glorious  vision !    Liberty !  I  dream'd 
Of  such  a  goddess  once ;  dream'd  that  you  slaves 
,  Were  Romans,  such  as  ruled  the  world,  and  I 
,  Their  T{ibune.    Vain  and  idle  dream !    T^e  back 
,  The  symbol  and  the  power.    What  seek  ye  more  ? 

FiraiCit.  Tyrant!  thy  life! 
Rie.  Come  on.    Why  pause  ye,  cowards  7 

I  am  unarmed.    My  breast  is  bare.    Why  pause  ye  7 

EnUr  Claudia,  Arough  the  Gate  in  the  centre  of  the 
Flat — Rushes  forward  to  Rienzi, 

Go.  Father! 

Sav,  Oh,  save  her! 

Rie.  Drag  her  from  my  neck, 

If  ye  be  men!  Save  her!  She  never  harmed 
A  worm.   My  Claudia,  bleas  thee .'  bless  thee !  Now ! 

now! 
(Rienzi  falls,  pierced  by  many  spears,  and  the  people 

divide,  Uaving  Claudia  stretched  on  her  fttther*$ 

body. 

Sav.  Ay,  that  thrust  pierced  to  the  heart;  he  dies 
Even  whilst  I  speak. 

Cla,  Father! 

Lidy  C.  Alas!  poor  child! 

Sav.  She  bleeds,  I  fear  to  death.    Go  bear  her  in. 
And  treat  the  corse  with  reverence;  for  surely, 
Though  sutined  with  much  ambition,  he  was  one 
Of  the  earth's  great  spirits. 


CHARLES  THE  FIRST:  AN  HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY. 


PREFACE. 


Op  the  Tragedy,  considered  as  a  literary  produc- 
tion, I  shall  say  little :  that  is  before  the  reader,  and 
most  speak  for  itselC  No  one  can  be  more  conscious 
than  I  am  of  its  numerous  defects,  and  still  more  no- 
meioos  deficiencies;  but  great  as  those  faults  may 
be,  they  are  not  the  result  of  negligence  or  careless- 
ne«.  It  would  be  the  worst  of  all  pedantries,  female 
pedantry,  were  I  to  enumerate  the  \ery  many  con- 
temporary writers,  the  Histories,  Memoirs,  Narra- 
tives, aod  Slate  Papers,  the  Roundhead  Sermons  and 
Cavalier  Ballads  from  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 


gather  not  merely  an  accurate  outline  of  this  great 
event,  but  those  minute  and  apparently  trifling  touches 
which  might  serve  to  realize  the  scene,  and  supply, 
by  a  vivid  impression  of  the  people  aod  the  time,  the 
usual  sources  of  dramatic  attraction,  the  interest  of 
story  and  suspense,  from  which  I  was  cut  off  by  the 
nature  of  my  subject 

Many  of  these  allusions,  those  for  instance  to  the 
popem  concealed  in  the  stufiSbg  of  the  saddle, —  to 
the  sowing  of  the  melonwweds, — to  Charles's  constant 
perusal  of  ShaJcspeare  whilst  in  ivison,  so  prettily  re- 
corded by  Milton,  and  to  the  fidling  of  the  heaid  of 
the  king's  staff  in  the  trial  scene,— are  mentioaed  by 
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the  best  writen,  and  wUl  be  immediately  recognized 
by  all  who  are  any  way*  oonvenant  with  the  hirto- 
he«  of  the  time. 

The  anecdote  of  Lord  Broghill  (aAerwards  Earl  of 
OrreryX  which  really  happened  at  a  lubaequent  pe- 
riod, is  leoB  generally  known.  He  was  in  London  on 
a  miaion  from  Charlea  the  Seoond  during  the  early 
part  of  the  Protectorate,  when  Ciomweli  discovered, 
confronted,  converted,  and  employed  him  much  in 
the  manner  that  I  have  related. 

The  materiala  of  the  scene  of  signing  the  warrant, 
(in  which  I  believe  that  I  have  given,  from  the  mark- 
ing of  Marten*8  cheek  to  the  guiding  of  Ingoldsby*8 
hand,  a  very  ftithful  venion  of  what  actually  oocar- 
red,)  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  Defences  in  the 
Trials  of  the  Regicides.  It  is  certain  that  the  Judges, 
after  the  condemnation,  were  panic-struck  at  their 
own  act ;  and  that  but  for  an  eitraordinary  exertion 
of  his  singular  power  over  the  minds  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  c(»tact,  Cromwell  would  never 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  signatures  of  the 
Commissionen  of  the  High  Court  of  Jmtice  fo  an 
instrument  eawntial  to  the  comfdetion  of  this  great 
national  crime,  and  to  the  purposes  of  his  own  am- 
bition. 

I  am  not  aware  of  having  in  any  material  point  de- 
parted from  the  truth  of  History,  except  in  shortening 
the  trial,  in  bringing  the  Queen  to  England,  and  in 
assigning  to  Henrietta  the  interruption  of  the  sen- 
tence, whioh  was  actually  occasioned  by  Lady  Fair- 
fax ;  deviations,  which  were  vitally  necessary  to  the 
efiect  of  the  drama.  I  have  some  doubts  also  whether 
Cromwell  did  really  get  rid  of  Fairfax  by  dismissing 
Mm  and  Harrison  to  *'seek  the  Lord  together.'* 
Hume  tells  the  story  confidently;  but  Hume,  al- 
though the  most  delightful,  is  by  no  means  the  most 
accurate  of  historians ;  and  the  manner  in  which  we 
are,  by  the  casual  mention  of  contemporary  writers, 
as  well  as  by  the  evidence  on  the  diflbrent  trials, 
enabled  to  account  for  almost  every  instant  of  Crom- 
well's time  during  that  eventful  morning,  goes  far  in 
my  mind  to  disprove  the  circumstance.  But  the  inci- 
dent is  highly  dramatic,  and  so  strictly  in  keeping 
with  the  characters  of  all  parties,  that  I  have  no 
scruple  in  assuming  it  as  a  fact  The  thing  might 
have  happened,  if  it  did  not;  and  that  is  excuse 
enough  for  the  dramatist,  although  not  for  the  his- 
torian. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  In  attempting 
to  delineate  the  characters  of  Charies  and  Cromwell, 
especially  Cromwell,  on  the  success  or  fiillnre  of 
which  the  Play  must  stand  or  fall,  I  have  to  entreat 
the  reader  to  bear  in  mind — or  I  shall  seem  unjust 
to  the  memory  of  a  great  man  — that  the  point  of 
time  which  this  Tragedy  embraces  was  precisely 
that  in  which  die  King  appeared  to  the  most  advan- 
tage, "for  nothing  in  his  life  became  him  like  the 
leaving  of  it,"  and  the  future  Protector  to  the  least 
Never  tfaronghont  his  splendid  history  were  the  che- 
quered motives  and  impulsee  of  Cromwell  ao  deci- 
dedly evil ;  never  was  he  so  fierce,  so  cruel,  so  crafly, 
so  deceitlul,  so  borne  along  by  a  low  personal  am- 
bitkm,  a  mere  luat  of  rule,  as  at  that  moment  I  have 
endeavoored  in  the  concluding  soliloquy  to  depict 


the  maimer  in  which  I  believe  him  to  kave  loUsd 
and  quieted  his  own  conscience :  bat  if  I  had  tmdsr 
taken  to  portray  these  remarkable  men  at  auy  other 
part  of  their  career,  it  is  certain  that  oaf  dimwug 
of  Charles  would  have  been  much  lesa  amiable,  aad 
that  of  Cromwell  much  mom  s& 
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Jttdgu  appointed  by  (ha  CIb»> 
mottf  to  try  tAe  King. 


Charlu  the  First,  King  of  England. 

Duke  op  GLoncESTEft,  hit  Son^  a  boy  nf 

old. 

Lord  Fairfax,  General  of  the  ParUameniary  Army. 

Lord Saubburt.  ^ .    .  .-..*« 

Lord  Say.  >  Commtmonere  Bent  by  ikeF^ 

Sir  Harry  Vane.  5     '•*"**"'  to  trtai  unik  the  K»g. 
Lord  President     *> 

Bradcbaw, 
Oliver  Cromwell, 
Ireton, 
Harrison, 
Downeb, 
Marten, 

TlCHBtntNE, 

Cook,  Sciicilor  to  the  Commofu. 

Pride,  an  Officer  in  the  Parliamentary  Army. 

Hacker,  Colond  of  the  Guard. 

Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  a  Gentleman  attending  on  the 

King. 
Hammond,  Governor  of  the  Ide  of  Wight 
Sentinel. 
Servant,  bdonging  to  CromwdL 

JUthop,  Commiationertt  Judg«$,  Offioertt  Soliien,  fe: 

Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  England. 
Princess  Elizarktb,  a  Girl  itf  TVebc 
Lady  Fairfax. 


Scene. — London,  except  dnring  the  latter  part  tf  lk 
Firel  Act  tsAeit  it  is  laid  in  the  Isut  op  Wiaiir. 
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ACT  L 
SCENE  L 

An  Apartment  in  Whitd^dL 

Enter  Jreton,  Harriton,  and  Fridtt  to  Doamee  aad  '< 

Marten, 

Downeg.  Wetoome  to  London,  Iretoo!  deariy  wd* 
come 
Tb  fair  Whitehall !  Hairaoa!  Fridef  Wh«rehiitan 
The  yaliant  Geocnl  7 

trelon*  He  rtghted  with  os 

Three  bonii  agone. 

Marten,  What,  ihrae  houm  bartt^  and  efell  ■ 

Inhameas!  Kaowyenotyourcoatof  mml  . 

bontof  dalef  Go,  dolT your amBntf  qtucfc. 
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Provide  yt  civil  soito,  gmve  civil  •uita, 
Sad  reverend  civil  •oils. 

Pride.  What  mean'st  thoa  ? 

Dote.  Seek 

Meaning  of  Harry  Marten !  Tush !  W^ere  tarriai 
The  pioua  Cromwell  f 

Ire.  He  ii  bwied  atill 

Dicipnsing  the  tired  toldiery. 

Mar.  Disbanding 

Will  be  his  botioen  soon.    The  tubbard  people 
And  the  amug  citizeos,  are  grown  aweaiy 
Of  this  rough  war.    Ye  must  learn  gentler  trades. 
If  ye  would  thrive.    Peace  is  the  cry.  my  masters; 
Peace  and  the  King! 

Dow.  The  Newport  treaty  speeds; 

So  for  IS  sure. 

Harrimm.      Bat  we  bring  victory 
To  the  good  cause.    Cromwell  hath  passed  careering 
From  hold  to  hold,  sweeping  as  with  a  besom 
The  foul  malignants  from  the  land.    The  North 
Is  oars  from  sea  to  sea. 

Dow.  Tis  a  brave  leader; 

Bat  peace  is  ever  the  best  victory. 

Enter  CromweU. 

Mar.  In  good  time  oomes  the  QeoemL    Valiant 
Cromwellf 
Thy  praise  was  on  oar  lips. 

Cromwell.  Not  mine !  not  mine ! 

Praise  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  whose  mighty  shield 
Bucklered  us  in  the  battle ;  whose  right  arm 
Strengthened  us  when  we  smote !  Praise  to  the  Lord ! 
For  his  poor  instruments,  the  meanest  soldier 
Doth  his  great  duly ;  we  no  more.    My  masten, 
Have  ye  no  news  astir?  News,  the  prime  staple 
Of  yonder  latlUng  city  ? 

Mar.  Ay ;  the  worst 

Is  that  the  Commons  grow  from  day  to  day 
More  doubtful  of  the  army,  mora  poasessed 
By  canting  presbyters. 

fre.  Name  not  the  Commons, 

A  jealous  crew,  whose  envious  hate  descends 
Twixt  every  pause  of  fear  on  us,  their  loathed. 
Despised  defenders.    Were  there  but  one  head 
To  the  whole  army,  they  would  turn  to  truth 
An  elder  tyrant's  wish,  and  chop  it  ofC 
Despots  who  pnte  of  liberty ! — 

Har.  Wone!  wone! 

A  godless  yet  intolerant  crew,  who  rear 
O'er  the  down-fallen  Choroh  that  blacker  idol, 
A  conscience-fettering  Presbytery. 

Crom.  Sir, 

They  shall  be  quelled.    Power,  howsoever  called. 
Is  still  the  subtlest  snare  the  Tempter  weaves 
For  man's  frail  sinful  soul.    Shive  me  from  power! 
I  Grant  me  to  follow  still,  a  lowly  soldier 
In  the  great  cause !  The  Commona  shall  be  quelled. 
What  other  news? 

Dow.  The  best  is  that  the  King 

And  the  Comuissionen  draw  near  a  godly 
And  salutary  peace.  The  King  bath  bent 
His  will  in  a  wise  bumblenesi ;  and  now — 

Crom.  I  joy  to  hear  thee  say  s&    What !  the  Lord 
Hath  turned  his  heart,  and  he  bath  yieUed  ap 
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His  haughty  prelates,  his  ill  cooncillon, 
The  popish  mummery  of  his  chapel  f 

Dew.  Nay, 

Not  yet ;  but  he  hath  promiaed. 

Crom.  Promised!  Ob, 

The  King  hath  promised ! 

Mar.  WellT 

Crosi.  And  ye  believe  f 

Dow.  Would'st  have  us  doubten? 

Crom.  In  good  sooth,  not  I ! 

Believe  who  can !  yet  ere  ye  set  him  free. 
Look  to  the  stuffing  of  his  saddle,  search 
The  waste  leaves  of  his  prayer-book,  lest  ye  find 
Some  vow  to  Henrietta,  some  shrewd  protest. 
Some  antedated  scroll  to  throw  the  shadow 
or  a  plain  lie  before  his  words.    Sealch!  search ! 
It  is  a  prudent  King,  that  casts  about  him 
To  rid  him  of  his  enemies.    Search,  I  say. 

Dow.  Why,  Cromwell,  thou  art  bitter. 

Crom.  Heaven  forefend ! 

I  liked  Charles  Stuart  well.    I  am  of  the  fools 
Whom  habit  counts  amidst  her  slaves;  that  love. 
For  old  acquaintance  sake,  each  long-known  pest 
And  close  familiar  evil.    I  liked  him  well ; 
The  better  that  his  proud  disgracioos  speech 
Seemed  to  my  plain  and  downright  simpieness 
As  honest  as  mine  own.    Ye  all  remember 
What  friends  we  were  at  Holroby.    Harrison, 
And  e'en  my  loving  kinsman,  deemed  I  waxed 
Faint  in  die  cause.    But  rightly  it  is  written 
In  the  one  Holy  Book,  Put  not  thy  trust 
In  Princes. 

Ire.         Yet  is  he  in  Carisbrooke 
A  present  danger.    Round  yon  prison  isle 
Lurk  spiea  and  plots  and  treasons.    Every  breexe 
Comes  pregnant  with  quick  rumoun;  every  ear 
Is  bent  to  listen ;  every  eye  is  turned 
On  those  grey  walls. 

Crom.  I  grant  ye.    But  astir. 

Free  as  the  breeze  to  treverre  sea  and  land. 
Creep  in  our  councils,  sweep  across  our  camps. 
Were  the  King  harmless  then  ?  Yet  thou  art  right ; 
He  *s  dangeroua  in  Carisbrooke. 

Har.  Dismiss  him ; 

Send  him  abroad  unkinged ;  or  drive  him  forth 
As  Amaziab. 

Crom.  {aside.)  Ha !   And  they  slew  him .' 

Mar.  What,  send  him  to  seek  succour  in  each  court. 
From  papal  Rome  to  savage  Muscovy, 
Till  he  shall  burst  on  us  in  triumph,  heading 
Europe's  great  armament. 

Ire.  Wert  thou  a  soldier. 

And  in  this  cause,  thou  would'st  cry  welcome,  Marten, 
To  such  an  armament? 

Har.  With  His  great  help. 

Crom.  Ay,  with  His  help  and  in  this  cause,  if  union 
Dwelt  in  the  land.    But  this  is  idle  talk. 
The  King  is  dangerous ;  dangerous  on  the  throne, 
Dangerous  in  prison,  dangerous  abroad, 
At  home  and  everywhere.    Yet  this  is  idle. 
We  must  abide  the  Commons'  treaty. 

Har.  Wherefim 

Lifte  not  the  army  the  strong  hand  of  power 
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Over  these  stiff  necked  ralenf  Put  them  down. 
Tread  out  the  firebranda. 

/re.  Rather  move  the  Commona 

To  bring  the  King  to  trial. 

Croat.  Who  said  that  7 

Mar.  'T  was  bravely  spoken. 

Crom,  Who  said  that? 

DouK  The  Words 

Sounded  like  treason. 

Crom.  Sir,  had  we  met  here 

To  compass  such  intent,  the  very  thought 
Had  been  a  treason.    But  the  words  fell  straight 
Midst  our  unconscious  hearts,  unprompted,  quick, 
Startling  even  him  who  spake  them — like  the  fire 
That  lit  the  Burning  Bush.    A  sign  from  Heaven ! 
Direct  from  Heaven !  A  comlbrtable  light 
To  bur  benighted  spirits !  As  I  wrestled 
In  prayer  this  morning,  when  I  woBld  have  cried 
For  mercy  on  Charles  Stuart,  my  parched  tongue 
Clave  to  my  mouth.    A  token  from  on  high ! 
A  star  lit  up  to  guide  us! 

Mar,  Yet  the  Commons 

Will  scarcely  echo  this  rapt  strain.    The  King 
Hath  friends  amongst  us. 

Har.  Fear  not    He  who  sent 

This  impulse  on  his  servants  will  know  how 
To  turn  all  hearts. 

Dow,  Ye  will  not  slay  the  King? 

Crom.  Life  hangs  not  on  our  lips.    Yet  surely,  sir, 
I  hope  to  spare  him.    Friends,  we  must  not  sleep 
Over  such  stirring  business.    Downes,  go  thou 
For  Bradshaw,  that  resolved,  and  learned,  and  wise. 
And  godly  law-man.    Thou  art  like  to  find  him 
At  the  Guildhall.    Say  we  would  speak  with  him. 

[Exit  Downes. 
Harrison ! — Downes  went  forth  as  one  who  loves  not 
His  errand — Lacks  he  zeal  ?  *T  is  a  brave  soldier. 
And  yet — Follow  him.  Marten ;  and  return 
With  Bradshaw  hither.    We  shall  need  thy  counsel. 
Delay  not —  [Exit  Marten. 

Harrison !  thou  truest  soldier 
Of  the  good  cause,  to  thee  we  trust  the  chaige 
Of  guarding  our  great  prisoner.    Make  thee  ready 
For  a  swtfl  journey.    I  *11  confer  with  thee 
Alone  afore  thou  goest. 

Har.  Should  I  not  see 

The  General  ? 

Crom.  Wherefore  ?  Hence.   [Exit  Harrison. 

{To  Pride.)  Nay,  Colonel,  go  not! 

I  'd  speak  with  thee,  good  Colonel    Rest  thee,  son, 
I  'd  speak  vAth  this  good  Colonel. 

Pri.  I  Attend 

Your  Excellency's  pleasure. 

{During  the  next  few  speeckeSt  Crcmwdl  walks  tq> 
and  down  the  MagCt  now  speaking  to  himsdf  now  look- 
ing at  the  weather^  now  asking  questions  without  attend- 
ing to  the  answers,  evidently  absorbed  in  thoughL) 

Crom.  Ay,  the  light 

Mercurial  Harry  Marten  said  but  sooth ; 
They  are  unripe  for  this  great  charge.    It  shall  be — 
^nd  yet— What  is  the  hour  ? 

Prt.  Upon  the  stroke 

Of  one. 


Ire.     He  listens  not    Look  how  he  searches 
The  weather  with  unseeing  eyes. 

Crom.  T  is  stomiy. 

Pri.  Nay,  a  bright  day. 

Ire.  He  hears  not. 

Crom.  Sweep  them  oC 

And  the  whole  game  is  ours!  But — Which  way  blows 
The  wind? 

Prt.         Right  from  the  south. 

Crom.  It  must  be.  shall  be. 

Ireton,  I  gave  thee  yesterday  a  scroll 
Of  the  malignants  in  the  Commons — Hark  ye ! 
The  Commons,  our  great  masters!  If  Charles  Stuart 
Have  friends  in  England,  he  will  find  them  there 
'Mid  those  self-seeken. 

Pri.  Wherefore  not  arraign 

The  King  before  the  Council? 

Crom.  Sir,  we  need 

The  Commons*  name.    I  would  not  that  our  jost 
And  righteous  cause  lacked  any  form  of  law 
To  startle  tender  consciences.    I  have  thooghi 
Afore  of  this.    Didst  never  see  the  thrasher 
Winnow  the  chaff  from  the  full  grain?  Good  Coksoel. 
Thyself  shall  play  the  husbandman,  to  dewise 
This  sample  of  foul  com.    Take  yonder  scioU, 
And  with  a  troop  of  horse,  go  post  thyself 
Beside  the  Commons*  door,  and  setae  escb  mao 
Whose  name  stains  that  white  parchment    Treat  all 

well. 
But  let  none  enter. 

Pri.  And  my  warrant? 

Crom.  Sir, 

My  word.    If  any  question,  say  the  General^- 

Pri.  Lord  Fairfax? 

Crom.  Ay,  the  good  Lord  G«oenl 

Shall  hear  of  thy  good  service.    Fear  it  noC 
Myself  shall  tell  him.    Thy  good  service,  dcwer 
Than  half-a-dozen  battles ;  better  worth 
And  rich  tier  guerdoned.  Haste !  Lord  Grey  of  Giobf 
Will  aid  thee  to  detect  the  knaves.    Away ! 
(*ull  many  a  goodly  manor  shall  change  roasters 
To-morrow  'iure  the  eequcstraiors.  [Erit  PrtJc 

Ire.  So! 

That  work  will  be  well  done. 

Crom.  I  loathe  mysttlf 

That  I  employ  the  mercenary  tool ; 
But  we  are  in  our  great  aims  justified. 
Our  high  and  holy  purpose^    Saints  and  propbels 
Have  used  uncleanly  instruments.    Good  son. 
Keep  between  Fairfax  and  these  men.    The  vivak 
Wife-ridden  faintliog  would  demur  and  dally. 
And  pause  at  every  step,  and  then  draw  back. 
Unapt  for  good  or  ilL    He  must  know  nought. 

Re-enter  Harrimm  ami  Pride. 

What  make  ye  here  again  7 

Prt.  Dost  thoo  not  hear? 

A  mutiny  amongst  tl^  soldten. 

Har.  Nay, 

But  half-a-score  malignants,  who  would  fiuo 
Stir  np  the  soldiery.  I 

Crom.  And  they  7  ' 

Har.  Thoy  isMcn, 

But  move  not 
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Cram.  Seiie  the  trailoft.    Shoot  them  dead ; 

If  any  mnrarar,  ttiU  them  too.    Let  death 
Follow  oi&ace  as  cloaely  as  the  KMind 
Of  the  harquebufl  the  flaih.    Art  thou  not  gooe  V^ 
What  atopB  thee! 

Har.  '  Be  more  merctful. 

Crom.  Why  thii 

U  mercy.    If  thoa  ww'it  one,  match  in  hand, 
Approach  a  mine  hollowed  heneath  •ome  rich 
And  poptilona  town,  woutd'at  strike  him  down  at  once. 
Or  wait  till  he  had  fired  the  train? 

Har.  At  once! 

At  once ! 

Crom.    Well  ?— Go  thou  too,  fair  ton  ?  away ! 
I  'U  follow  on  the  instant    Look  I  find 
The  guilty  qoiet  [Exeunt  Hdrriaon  tmd  Irdcn, 

We  ha^e  been  too  easy, 
And  ibsfered  malcontents.    Yet  this  swift  vengeance 
Will  strike  a  wholesome  terror,  and  the  echo 
May  reach  to  higher  miscreants.    Good  Colonel, 
Thou  loiterest  overloog.    Go,  block  the  door, 
And  let  none  pass.    Be  sure  thoa  let  none  pass. 
I  must  to  yon  poor  traitnn.    Let  none  pass.  [ExeimL 

SCENE  n. 

An  Apartment  in  CariArooke  CkuUe. 
The  King  and  Herbert, 

King.  Herbert! 

Herbert  My  liege. 

King.  Put  up  my  book.    I  wait 

The  grave  Commissioners,  and  to  be  leen 
Poring  o'er  Shakapeare's  page — Oh  heinous  sin! 
Inexpiable  deadly  sin ! 

Herb.  Your  Grace 

Speaks  cheerily. 

King.  Why  I  have  led  my  thoughts 

On  the  sweet  woodland  tale,  the  lovely  tale 
Of  Ardenne  Forest,  till  the  peaceful  end. 
The  gentle  comfortable  end,  hath  bathed 
My  very  heart  in  sunshine.    We  are  here 
Banished  as  the  old  Duke,  and  friends  come  round, 
And  foes  relent,  and  calm  Forgiveness  hangs, 
An  Angel,  in  the  air,  to  drop  her  balm 
On  all  our  wounds.    I  thank  thee,  royal  spirit. 
Thrice  princely  poet,  from  whose  lightest  scene 
Rings  may  draw  comfort.    Take  yon  sprig  of  bay 
And  lay  between  the  leaves.    I  marvel  much 
Where  loiter  the  Commimonen. 

Herb.  Your  Grace 

Hath  vanquished  them  so  often,  that  they  creep 
Fearfully  to  the  field^n  beaten  foe. 

King.  Nay,  we  are  near  agreed.    I  have  granted 
more 
Than  they  duist  think  for.    They  set  forth  to^ay 
Bearing  my  answer  to  the  Commons.    Lcx>k 
To  see  a  sudden  peace.    Many  will  deem 
1  have  yielded  overmuch ;  but  I  keep  quick 
The  roots  of  kingly  power,  albeit  the  boughs 
Be  shrewdly  lopt.    And  then  to  see  again 
My  wife,  my  children,  to  reward  my  poor 
And  faithful  servants,  to  walk  free,  to  reign ! 
I^x>k  to  see  sudden  peace. 

Herb.  Heaven  speed  the  day! 


Yet,  Sire,~foigive  my  fear!-— would  thou  had'st  ta*en 
The  profiered  means  of  safety,  had  escaped 
The  island  prison .' 

King.  What !  when  I  had  pledged 

My  word,  my  royal  word !  Fie!  fie!  good  Herbert; 
Better,  if  danger  were,  a  thousand  fold 
Perish  even  here  than  forfeit  that  great  bond 
Of  honour,  a  King's  word.    Fie !  fie !  Yet  sooth 
Thou  mean'st  me  kindly,  Herbert    Ha!  the  Sea, 
That  day  and  night  hath  chafed  so  angrily, 
Breaking  around  ua  witli  so  wild  a  coil, 
An  elemental  warder,  smiles  again. 
Merrily  dancing  in  the  cold  keen  light 
Of  the  bright  wintery  Sun.    We  shall  have  boata 
From  England. 

Herb.  One  hath  laixled.  Sire. 

King.  And  they 

May  bear  my  menage  without  pause.    Who  comes  I 

Enter  Hommond. 

Ham.  May*t  please  you,  Sire,  the  high  Commis- 
sionen 
Crave  audience  of  your  Miyesty. 
King.  Admit  them. 

Enter  Lord  StHebury,  Lord  Say,  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
and  other  Commieeioners,  tome  if  them  Mimetert, 

See,  Vane  hath  lost  his  frown !  We  shall  have  peace. 
Good  morrow,  my  good  Lord  of  Salisbury ! 
Lord  Say.  Sir  Harry  Vane,  and  gentlea  all, 
A  foir  good  morrow.    The  sun  smiles  at  last 
Upon  our  meeting. 

Say.  Sunshine  after  storm ; 

A  happy  omen.  Sire,  a  type  of  peace. 

Salii.  Yet  clouds  are  gathering. 

Say.  Tush !  the  noon-day  sun 

Will  overcome  them. 

Vane.  Cense  this  heathenish  talk 

Of  omens.    Hath  your  grace  prepared  your  answer 
To  the  proposals  of  the  Commons  ? 

King.  Reach 

Yon  paper,  Herbert    Set  ye  forth  to-day  7 

Vane,  With  the  next  tide. 

King.  So  ipeed  ye  wind  and  wave, 

And  send  ye  swiftly  hence,  and  swifter  hack. 
Blest  measengere  of  peace,  winged  like  the  dove 
That  bore  the  olive  token.    Take  my  answer, 
A  firank  compliance  with  each  article 
Save  twain,  save  only  twain. 

Say.  And  they — I  pray  thee 

Be  wholly  gracious.  Sire !  Peril  not  thus 
Your  country's  weal,  your  freedom,  and  your  crown, 
By  timeless  reservation. 

IRng,  I  have  yielded 

Power  and  prerogative,  and  state  and  wealth. 
For  my  dear  country.    All  that  was  mine  own, 
AH  that  was  mine  to  give,  I  freely  gave ; 
That  I  withhold  is  of  the  conscience.    Look 
I  On  these  white  haire,  and  think  if  one  so  signed, 
Marked  for  the  grave,  may  for  the  vain  respect 
Of  crowns  or  kingdoms  oflfer  up  his  friends 
Or  his  old  woiship.    Mark  me:  1  *ll  not  yield 
A  man  of  that  devoted  seven,  nor  bate 
A  word  of  my  accustomed  prayer,  to  save 
My  limbs  irom  cankering  fetters,  or  win  back 
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That  velvet  prieoo,  a  tbrooe.    No  more  of  this. 
Bear  ye  ihe  treaty.  Sirs ;  and  lue  but  half 
That  godly  gift  of  eloquence  for  me 
That  ye  to  roe  have  •hown,  and  be  but  heard 
With  half  the  grace,  and  we  shall  meet  full  aoon 
Subject  and  King,  in  peace,  in  bleised  peace. — 

{Harrison  heard  wUkoiU, 
Whoeo  aiks  entrance  with  eo  wild  a  din  ? 
Give  him  admittance  quickly. 

Vane,  Yet,  my  liege. 

For  these  seven  cavaliers — 

King.  No  more!  no  more! 

Thou  hast  my  answ«r.->By  the  iron  tread, 
A  soldier. 

Enter  Harrison. 

Salis.    Harrison!   What  brings  thee  hither! 

Har.  A  sad  and  solemn  message  to  your  prisoner. 

King.  Speak  out  thy  tidings.    Speak  thine  errand, 
Sir. 
I  am  strong-hearted— wvran  privilege 
Of  them  that  tower  so  high  !^^trong  as  yon  eagle 
That  nests  among  the  clii&.    I  have  borne  loads 
That  would  have  sunk  a  meaner  man  in  gulfi 
Of  deep  despair.    Thina  errand.    Stop !    Who  sent 
theer 

Har.  The  Commons. 

King.  Now  thine  errand. 

Har.  To  demand 

The  body  of  Charles  Stuart,  sometime  King 
Of  England— 

King.  Sometime  King? 

Har.  Whom  I  attach 

Of  treason. 

King.     Treason  and  the  King !    Oflf^  Sir! 
I  warn  thee  touch  roe  not.    Some  natures  feel 
A  shuddering  loathing  at  cold-blooded  worms, 
Snakes,  aspics,  vipers,  toads — ray  flesh  doth  creep 
And  shiver  if  the  reptile  man  approach 
Too  closely.    Show  thy  warrant. 

Har.  Look  yon.  Sir, 

The  warrant  be  obeyed. 

Vane.  Dost  thou  not  see 

(to  Salisbury)   The  master  hand  of  Cromwell  in  this 

deed? 
(to  Harrison.)  Where  is  the  General  ? 

Har.  Come  victorious  home — 
Know'st  thou  not  that  1 — to  lend  his  pious  aid 
To  our  great  work. 

Salis,  But  thou  art  from  the  Commons, 

Not  from  the  Council, — sure  thou  saidst  the  Coa> 

mons? 
And  they  were  earnest  for  the  treaty. 

Har.  Ay, 

But  in  that  goodly  Held  grew  tares,  rank  tares. 
Which  have  been  weeded  out:  stiff  presbyters. 
Bitter  malignants,  and  those  sons  of  wrath 
Who  falter  in  the  better  path— dead  boughs 
Upon  a  noble  tree.    Some  fifty  hone 
Swept  ofl*  the  rubbish. 

Say.  But  the  men  are  safe  ? 

Har.  Even  as  thyself. — Now,  Sir,  hast  thou  enoogh 
Studied  yon  parchment  7 

King,  Treofloo!  to  arraign 


A  crowned  King  of  treason!    I  am  bare 

Treating  with  these  same  Commons  oo  the  bith. 

The  general  faith  of  nations.    I  appeal 

To  thee,  my  foes;  to  thee,  my  gaoler.    What! 

Stand  ye  all  mute  ?  high  lords  and  learned  lawoMO. 

And  reverend  mtnisten  ?    Te  had  glib  tongues 

For  subtle  argoment,  and  treasonous  craA, 

And  cobweb  sophistry.    Have  ye  no  wofd 

For  faith,  for  bonoor?  not  one  word ?  Sbemef  shame! 

Vane.  We  an  the  Commons*  servanta,  and  nort 
needs 
Obey  their  mandates. 

'Say-  Yet  with  grief  of  heart— 

Har.  Silence! 

King.  Ay,  silence!    Sir,  I  thank  thee  yet 

That  sparest  me  that  sharpest  injury, 
A  traitor's  pity.    For  that  gentle  deed 
I  yield  me  gently  to  thy  handa.    Lead  on 
Where'er  thou  wilt;  I  foitow. 

Har.  Straight  to  Loodoa 

To  bide  thy  trial. 

A^iTiir.  What !  will  they  date  that  ? 

Doth  not  the  very  thought,  the  very  woni. 
Appal  the  rebels  ?    Trial !  When  we  meet 
Confronted  in  that  regal  Hall,  the  King 
And  his  revolted  subjects,  whoso  then 
Shall  be  the  Judge?    The  King.    WhaK>  make  i8< 

quest, 
Whoso  condemn,  and  whoso  fling  a  paidon, 
A  scornful  pardon  on  your  heads  1    The  KJn|^ 
The  King,  I  tell  ye.  Sirs.    Come  on!  I  pent 
To  meet  these  Judges.    For  ye.  solemn  mockeis. 
Grave  men  of  peace,  deceivers  or  deceived. 
Sincere  or  false,  boots  little,  fare  ye  well ! 
Yet  give  me  yon  vain  treaty— Now.  by  Heaven, 
I  shame  to  have  communed  with  ye !  This  slight  paptft 
That  shivers  at  a  touch,  is  lough  and  Arm 
Mated  with  such  as  yo.    Bear  to  the  CommoD^ 
Your  masters,  yon  torn  fragments,  fitting  type 
Of  their  divided  factions ! — fitting  type 
Of  }re,  men  of  a  broken  faith !    Farewell  7 
I  wait  thy  plea<iure,  Sir. 


ACT  IT. 

SCENE  I. 

The  PahUed  Chamber.  A  (able  at  tekich  are 
Commissioners,  Latoyers,  ^  ,*  a  goUdc  wimdem  A^ 
hind  the  table,  through  vhieh  objects  thai  paee  wmf 
beseen. 

Bradshaw,  Fairfax,  Treion,  Dovnes,  Ooeft;  Maritn 
THtAbiime,  <^c.  Fairfax  comes  forward,  /hUosBed  hg 
Brodsham,  Irefon,  and  Doienes. 

Fairfax.  Soon  as  the  day  be  fixed,  apprise  me,  SSr: 
The  halberdiers  shall  wait  ye. 

Bradshaw.  Good  my  lanC 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  ?    When  did  Fairfiu  tt$ 
A  post  of  danger?    .And  his  honoured  name 
Stands  foremost  in  our  roll.  | 

Fair.  Sir,  I  am  owom 
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The  Mldier  of  the  Gommom,  and  as  toldier 

Obey  them  loyally.    All  that  ye  need 

For  slate  or  for  defence  in  this  lad  pageant. 

Oar  camp  shall  faraislL    Save  their  General, 

You  may  command  the  army.    For  this  trial, 

I  like  it  not.    I  am  no  gownsmaiL    Sin, 

The  halbenlien  shall  wait  ye.  [Exit  Fairfax. 

liar.  What  a  nice 

And  peevish  conscience  Fairfax  bean !    Will  send 
Arms,  hones,  men,  to  escort  the  prisoner,  line 
The  Court,  defend  the  jodgea.  guard  the  scafluld — 
If  so  our  wisdom  wills— yet  hold  himself 
Content  and  harmless,  so  his  single  voice 
Swell  iu>fi  the  general  doom. 

Dow.  Yet  'tie  a  wise 

And  noble  gentleman. 

Brad.  Tush !  a  good  swonl*blade, 

,  Keen  in  the  field,  but  at  the  council  dull 
^  And  heavy  as  the  scabbard. 

Enter  Cromwett. 

Lo!  where  comes 
One  whose  bright  spirit  knows  no  dimness.  Cromwell! 

Crom.  Hear  ye  the  newt,  my  masten  f  Harrison, 
That  bold  and  zealous  soldier  of  our  Israel, 
Is  here. 

,      Brad.  Where  is  the  King  ? 
j      Crom.  The  King  of  kings 

Deliven  him  unto  us.    Harrison 
Awaits  hia  landing.    We  most  be  prepared 
For  instant  trial.    Glad  am  I  and  proud 
To  greet  with  looks  so  firm  and  resolute 
This  full  and  frequent  council 

Brad.  Yet  yoo  met 

A  great  one  who  fbnakes  us. 

Cram.  The  Lord  General  ? 

Why,  on  the  battlenlay  such  loss  might  cause 
An  hour's  perplexity.    Now — Hark  ye,  Sin! 
Passing  awhile  Lord  Fairfax's  door,  I  saw 
The  Queen. 

Ire.  In  England !  Didst  thou  see  her  face  T 

Crom.  Na    But  I  knew  her  by  the  wanton  curls, 
The  mincing  delicate  step  of  pride,  the  gait 
Erect  and  lofly.    T  was  benelf,  1  say. 
Vain  Jezebel ! 

Doiix  At  Fairfax's  gate !    Alas! 

Ptoor  lady ! 

Crom.  {Aside.)  Ra!  And  most  we  watch  thee,  too? 
No  word  of  this,  good  Sin.  {Going  to  the  table.) 

Why,  master  Cook, 
What  needs  this  long  indictment  T    Seems  to  me 
Thou  dost  mistake  our  cause.    The  crime  is  not 
A  trivial  larceny,  where  some  poor  thief 
la  fenced  and  hemmed  in  by  a  form  of  words 
In  tedious  repetition,  endless  links 
Of  the  strong  chain  of  law,  lest  at  some  loophole 
The  pallry  wretch  escape.    We  try  a  King, 
In  the  stern  name  of  Justice.    Fling  aside 
These  cumbering  subtleties,  this  maze  of  wordi^ 
And  in  brief  homely  phrase,  such  as  the  soldier 
May  con  over  his  watchfire,  or  the  milk>maid 
Wooderingly  murmur  as  she  tends  her  kine. 


Or  the  young  boy  trace  in  his  fint  huge  scroll. 

Or  younger  girl  sew  in  her  sampler,  say 

That  we  arraign  Charles  Stuart,  King  of  England, 

For  warring  on  his  people.    Let  this  deed 

Be  clear  and  open  as  beseems  the  men 

On  whom  the  LArd  hath  set  his  seal    Besides 

That  will  let  loose  thy  stream  of  eloquence. 

Ice-bound  by  this  cold  freezing  plea.    What  says 

Our  learned  President  f 

Brad.  Thou  art  right.    Thou  art  right 

Our  fair  intent  needs  not  a  veil.    Be  sure 
He  shall  have  noble  trial  and  speedy,  such 
As  may  beseem  a  King. 

Do».  What  is  his  bearing  f 

Crom.  Resolved  and  confident  Lately  at  Wmdaor, 
Eating  a  Spanish  melon  of  choice  flavour. 
He  bade  his  servant  Herbert  send  the  seeds 
To  be  sowed  straight  at  Hampton. 

Mar.  Many  men 

Plant  acorns  for  their  successon;  this  King  sets 
A  gourd. 

Crom.  The  Prophet's  gourd.    We  are  all  mortaL 
Sow  but  a  grain  of  mustard,  the  green  thing 
Which  soonest  springs  from  death  to  life,  and  thoa 
Shalt  wither  ere  the  leaflels  shoot. 

Ire.  The  King 

Deems  thai  ye  dare  not  try  him. 

Brad.  Dan  not!  Cromwell, 

How  soon  dost  think — 

Crom.  Was 't  not  the  plash  of  oan  T 

Brad.  Cromwell! 

Ire.  He  bean  thee  not    His  sense  rejects 

AH  sound  save  that  for  which  with  such  intense 
And  passionate  zeal  he  listens.    See  his  cheek 
Quiven  with  expectation.    Its  old  hue 
Of  ruddy  brown  is  gone. 

Crom.  Hark!  Hark!  my  masten! 

He  is  come !  He  is  come !  We  are  about  to  do 
A  deed  which  shall  draw  on  us  questioning  eyee 
From  the  astonished  nations.    Men  shall  gaze, 
Afeard  and  wondering  on  this  spot  of  earth. 
As  on  a  comet  in  the  Heavens,  fatal 
To  kings  of  old.    Start  ye !    Why  at  the  first 
I  started,  as  a  man  who  in  a  dream 
Sees  indistinct  and  terrible  grim  forms 
Of  death  and  danger  float  before  his  glazed 
And  wondering  eyes ;  but  then  as  one  who  wakes^ 
The  inspiring  light  fell  on  me,  and  I  saw 
The  guiding  hand  of  Providence  visibly 
Beckoning  to  the  great  combat   We  are  His  soldiery 
Following  the  Cloud  by  day,  the  Fire  by  night  :— 
And  shall  we  not  be  constant  f    We  are  arrayed 
Against  the  stiff  combined  embodied  spirits 
Of  prelacy  and  tyranny — Shall  we  not 
Be  bold^T 
{The  King,  Herbert,  Harriion,  ^c.  post  the  lotndMO.) 

See !  See !  he  passes !  So  shall  pass 

The  oppressor  from  the  earth.    His  veiy  shadow, 

The  very  traces  of  his  loot  are  gone. 

And  the  English  ground  is  free,  the  English  air 

Free,  fve^\ — All  praise  be  to  his  mighty  name! 

This  is  the  crowning  work.  \T%b  Scene  rfatn. 
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SCENE  a. 

A  GoUery  hading  to  the  King'i  Prison. 
The  Queen,  lady  Fairfax^  a  SerUind, 

tody  Fairfax.  Aoother  guard !  The  paa-word  that 
hath  terved  uii 
Through  court,  and  gate,  and  hatl,  will  ftil  ua  here ; 
This  it  the  immediate  prison  of  the  King. 
Say,  Royal  Madam,  had  we  best  acooat 
Yon  aentinel  ? 

Qfuen.         The  priaon  of  the  King ! 
And  I  have  Uved  to  bear  thoee  wordt  that  juerce 
My  heart  like  daggers  spoken  familiarly 
As  she  would  say  good  day  or  fare  ye  welt ! 
The  prison  of  the  King !    England  hath  been 
His  prison — but  this  one  leads — My  lady  Fairfax, 
Command  him  to  admit  us. 

lady  P.  He  draws  nigh. 

SeraineL  Fair  mistresses,  how  won  ye  here  ?  This 
gallery 
Leads  to  the  prisoner's  chambers. 

lady  F,  We  would  see  him. 

Admit  us. 

SenL      Be  ye  frenetic  f  know  ye  not 
That,  save  the  Lords  CommiflBioners,  none  dare 
Approach  the  prisoner  T 

Queen.  Say  the  King. 

Sent  Who  art  thou, 

That  speak'st  with  such  command  T 

lady  F.  Know'st  thou  not  me  f 

Thy  General's  wife. 

Sent  I  am  of  Cromwell's  soldiers. 

And  own  no  woman's  rule. 

Queen.  Admit  us,  slave ! 

I  am  the  Queen,  thy  Queen,  the  Queen  of  England ! 
Make  way. 

Sent.       Stand  back,  I  say. 

Queen.  I  am  a  wife 

Seeking  her  husband  in  his  prison.    Soldier, 
If  thou  have  a  mau's  heart ! 

lady  F.  Here's  money  for  the»— 

Admit  her. 

Seat       I  have  fought  in  twenty  fields, 
A  veteran  of  the  cause.    Put  up  your  gold. 
And,  madam,  please  you,  home! 

Queen.  Here  is  my  home, — 

My  httsbaod's  prison  gate.    I'll  live  here,  die  here. 
Here  will  I  watch  without  as  he  within. 
Till  death,  the  great  deliverer,  comes  to  free 
The  captives.    This  shall  be  my  gnve.    Charles! 
Charles! 

lady  F.         Peace !  Peace ! 

Queen.  I  thought  i  heard  him.  Charles !  my  Charlea ! 
My  King!  My  Husband! 

Sent  There  are  many  ohamben 

Between  thee  and  the  King.    I  pry  thee  hence! 

lady  F.  Madara»  take  patience. 

Qfteen,  Charles!  He  most  be  dead 

Already,  that  he  answen  not. 

Enter  Cronwelt 
What 


This  clamorous  din  of  female  tongoea  so  near 
Thepriaonof  theKingf    The  Lady  Fair&x ! 

Queen.  Cromwell! 

Crom.  The  Queen ! 

Queen.  Cromwell,  I  hated  thee. 

Yet  open  yonder  door,  and  1*11  pray  for  thee 
All  my  life  long.    Yon  churlish  sentinel — 

Crom.  Did  but  his  duty.  Lead  her  to  her  hnshaad. 

QueeTL  Be  quick !  Be  quick ! 

Crom.  The  word  ia  Nasebf . 

Queen.  On! 

Be  quick!  Be  quick!      [Exeunt  Queen  amd  SeniiMet 

Crom.  Now  my  good  Lady  Faiiiia, 

Right  well  beaeemeth  Christian  chanty 
To  succour  them  that  suffer ;  howsoe'er 
'Midst  strict  profoesors  it  may  breed  some  manrd 
That  one  so  famed  for  rigid  sanctity. 
The  gravest  matron  of  the  land,  should  herd 
With  yonder  woman. 

lady  F.  With  the  Qoeen  f 

Crom.  A  paptrt; 

A  rank  idolater;  a  mumming  maaquer; 
A  troller  of  lewd  aongs ;  a  wanton  dancer ; 
A  vain  upholder  of  that  strength  of  Satan 
The  playhouse.    They  that  be  so  eminent 
As  thou  will  find  malignen ;  't  is  the  curse 
Of  our  poor  fallen  nature.    Be  not  seen 
Hovering  about  these  walls.    I  speak  in  love 
Of  the  Lord  General. 

lady  F.  The  Lord  GeneimU 

And  many  a  godly  minister,  and  I, 
Weak  woman  though  I  be,  mourn  that  these  walla 
Should  come  between  the  King  and  people. 
Had  been  a  holier  bond. 

Crom.  Peace!  that  our  GeiiMBl, 

The  good  Lord  Fairfox,  Captain  of  the  guard. 
Should  tend  the  popish  ladies  to  their  dumb^^ 
A  high  promotkm !  Peace!  that  every  dongeoa 
May  swarm  with  pious  ministers; — totgti  Ihej 
Their  old  oppressions  f  Peace !  that  the  gimve 
The  Lady  Fairfax,  may  with  troaUed  thoogfala 
Sit  witneas  of  lewd  revela ;  mock  and  100111 
Of  the  light  dameeof  the  chamberi  and  the  loidlivp 
Their  gallants  ^— popii^aya  who  socflTand  jeer 
At  the  stakl  solemn  port,  the  decent  ooiC 
The  modest  kerehieC    I  have  beaid  rach  jeaca 
^Vhen  yon  gay  Queen  hath  laughed. 

ladyF.  Laughed!  Hath  ah« dared ! 

Vain  minkm! 

Crom  And  to  see  thee  with  her!  Tbon 

That  shouldst  have  been  a  Jael  in  this  land, 
A  Deborah,  a  Judith! 

'   l/idy  F.  Nay,  we  live 

Under  a  milder  law.    Whate'er  their  Crimea, 

Urge  not  this  bloody  trial 

Crom.  Whoso  saith 

That  the  trial  shall  be  bloody?  Re  who  reada 
All  hearts.  He  only  knows  lx>w  my  aoal  yearns 
Toward  yonder  pair.    I  seek  them  now.  a  frieod. 
With  friendly  proOen.    As  we  reach  thy  ooacfa 

I  '11  tell  thee  more.    Corne^  madan !  [ 
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SCENE  III. 

The  King't  Apartments. 
The  King  and  Herbert. 

King.  H«rt)ert! 

Her.  An'  please  your  Majesty. 

King.  Go  seek 

The  General. 

Her.  Fatrfiuc? 

King,  CrcnnweU!  Cromwell!  ny 

The  King  oommanda  his  presence.       [Exit  Herbert 

Tofi)re-run  him. 
To  plonge  at  once  into  this  sionny  sea 
Of  grieft,  to  summon  my  great  foe,  to  front 
The  obdurate  Commons,  the  fanatic  army, 
Even  the  mock  judges,  they  who  dare  to  reign 
Over  a  King,  to  breast  them  all  \  Then  trial, 
Or  peace !   Death,  or  the  crown !   Rest  comes  with 

either 
To  me  and  England,  comfortable  rest, 
After  my  many  waoderingSw 

EfUer  the  Queen. 

Henrietta! 
My  wife,  my  Queen,  is 't  thou  ?  Is 't  not  a  dream  ? 
For  I  have  dreamed  so,  and  awakened — Heaven 
Shield  me  from  such  a  waking!  Is 't  a  troth f 

Queen.  Do  not  my  tears  give  answer?   Did  that 
vision 
Rain  drops  of  joy  like  these  f 

King.  To  see  thee  here 

Is  to  be  young  and  five  again ;  again 
A  bridegroom  and  a  King. 

Queen,  Ever  my  King ! 

King.  I  have  beanl  nothing  like  that  voice  of  hope 
Since  we  were  parted. 

Queen.  Wherefore  dost  thou  pause  ? 

Why  gaxe  on  me  so  moumfully  ? 

King.  Alas ! 

Thou  art  pale,  my  Henrietta,  very  pale ; 
And  this  dear  hand  that  was  so  round  and  fair. 
Is  thin  and  wan— oh,  very  wan! 

Queen.  T  was  pining 

For  thee  that  made  it  so.    Think  on  the  cause. 
And  thou  *lt  not  mourn  its  beauty. 

King.  And  this  grief 

Will  kill  her!  Joined  to  any  other  man, 
She  might  have  lived  on  in  her  loveliness 
For  half  an  age.    She 's  mine,  and  she  will  die. 
Oh,  this  is  a  sad  meeting !  I  have  longed, 
Have  prayed  to  see  thee — ^oow-^wouid  thou  wast  safe 
In  France  again,  my  dear  one! 

Queen.  Say  not  so. 

I  bring  thee  comfort,  safety.    Holland,  France, 
Are  firmly  with  thee;  save  the  army,  all 
This  rebel  England  is  thine  own :  and  e'en 
Amid  the  army,  some  the  greatest,  some 
That  call  themselves  thy  judges.    T  is  the  turn 
Of  fate ;  the  reflux  of  the  tide. 

King,  Forget  not 

That  I  am  a  prisoner,  sweet  one ;  a  foredoomed. 
Discrowned  prisoner.    As  erewhile  I  passed 
Sadly  along,  a  soldier  in  his  mood 


Spat  on  me :  none  rebuked  him,  none  cried  shame ; 
None  clefl  the  coward  to  the  earth. 

Queen.  Oh,  traitors! 

Oh,  sacrilegious  rebels!  Let  my  lips 
Wipe  off  that  scorn.    My  Charles,  thou  shah  resume 
Thy  state,  shalt  sit  enthroned,  a  judge,  a  King, 
Even  in  the  solemn  Hall,  the  lofty  seat 
Of  their  predestined  treason.    For  thy  life 
It  is  assured — Lord  Broghill  and  a  band 
Of  faithful  cavaliers — ^But  thou  shalt  reign. 

King.  Dost  thou  remember  Cromwell  T   Ere  thou 
quitted 'st 
England  he  was  most  like  the  delving  worm 
Hypocrisy ;  that  slough  is  cast,  and  now 
His  strong  and  shining  wings  soar  high  in  air 
As  proud  ambition.    First  demand  of  him 
What  King  shall  reign. 

Queen.  He  is  my  trust. 

King.  Hast  seen  him  T 

Qveen.  He  sent  me  to  thee  now. 

King.  Ha,  wherefore!   But  I*ve  learned  to  triBt 
in  nought 
Save  Heaven.    Since  thou  art  here,  I  am  content 
To  live  and  reign,  but  all  in  honour.    I  '11 
Renounce  no  creed,  resign  no  friend,  abandon 
No  right  or  liberty  of  this  abused. 
Misguided  people ;  no,  nor  bate  one  jot 
Of  the  old  prerogative,  my  privilege. 
The  right  divine  of  Kings.    Death  were  to  me 
As  welcome  as  his  pleasant  evening  rest 
To  the  poor  way-worn  traveller ;— and  yet 
I  fiiin  would  live  for  thee — Cheer  up,  fiiir  wife  !— 
Would  live  for  love  and  thee.    Hast  seen  thy  chil- 
dren? 

Queen.  Not  yet    They  say  Elixabeth,  whose  &ce 
Even  when  a  little  child  resembled  thine 
To  wonder,  hath  pined  after  thee,  and  fed 
Her  love  by  thinking  on  thee,  till  she  hath  stolen 
Unconsciously  thy  mien,  and  tone,  and  words 
Of  patient  pensiveness ;  a  dignity 
Of  youthful  sorrow,  beautiful  and  sad. 

King.  Poor  child !  poor  child  !  a  woeful  heritage ! 
When  I  have  gazed  on  the  sweet  seriousness 
Of  her  young  beauty,  I  have  pictured  her 
In  the  bright  May  of  life,  a  queenly  bride, 
Standing  afore  the  altar  with  that  look 
Regal  and  calm,  and  pure  as  the  azure  skies 
Of  Paradise  ere  tears  were  bom.    Now 

Enier  CromweU. 

Cromwell ! 

Crom.       Didst  thou  desire  my  |»esence  ? 

King.  1  sent  for  thee 

To  beu-  my  message  to  thy  comrades. 

Crom.  Sir, 

I  wait  thy  pleasure.    1  would  welcome  thee 
Unto  this  goodly  city— 

King.  Doth  the  gaoler 

Welcome  his  prisoner?  I  am  Charles  Stuart, 
And  thou — Now  shame  on  this  rebellious  blood ! 
I  thought  that  it  was  disciplined  and  schooled 
Into  proud  patience.    Let  me  not  appear 
Discourteous — Sir,  the  King  is  bounden  to  thee! 
Now  hear  mine  errand. 
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Tush;  hear  me! 


The  Queen ! 
when  it  wai 


Quern, 
Cram. 

Queen,   Fie !  doff  this  stiangen 
thyself 
That  sent  me  hither!  Cast  aside  the  smooth 
Obedient  looks  which  hide  thy  thoughts.    Be  plain 
And  honest,  Cromwell. 

Crom.  I  have  ever  been  so. 

Queen.  Open  in  speech,  and  heart,  even  as  myself^ 
When  I,  thy  Qneen,  hold  out  the  hand  of  peace 
And  amity,  and  bid  thee  say  what  title 
The  King  shall  give  to  his  great  General. 

Crom.  None. 

Thou  bad'st  me  answer  plainly. 

Queen,  Yet  thoa  wast 

Ambitious  once. 

Crom.  Grant  that  I  were,— as  well 

I  trust  I  had  more  grace, — but  say  I  were  so,. 
Think'st  thou  not  there  be  homely  names  which  sound 
As  sweetly  in  men's  ears,  which  shall  outlive 
A  thousand  titles  in  that  book  of  fame. 
History  ?  All  praise  be  to  the  Lord !  I  am  not 
Ambitious. 

Queen.       Choose  thine  office.    Keep  the  name 
Thy  sword  hath  rendered  famous.    Be  Lord  Vicar; 
Be  Captain  of  the  Guard ;  forbid  this  suit — 
Thou  carwt  an*  if  thou  wilt — be  Charles's  friend. 
And  second  man  in  the  kingdom. 

Crom.  Second !  Speak*st  thou 

These  tempting  words  to  roe  f  I  nor  preside 
0*er  Court  or  Parliament ;  1  am  not,  madam. 
Lord  General  of  the  army.    Seek  those  great  ones. 
My  place  is  in  the  ranks.    Would'st  thou  make  me 
The  second  in  the  kingdom  f  Seek  those  great  ones. 
The  second ! 

Queen.  Thou,  and  well  thou  know*st  it,  Cromwell, 
Art  the  main  prop  of  this  rebellion!  General, 
Lord  President,  what  ore  they  but  thy  tools, 
Thy  puppets,  moved  by  thy  directing  will 
As  chessmen  by  the  skilful  player?  *Ti8  thoa 
That  art  the  roaster^epirit  of  the  time. 
Idol  of  people,  and  of  army,  leader 
Of  the  fanatic  Commons,  judge,  sole  judge 
Of  this  unrighteous  cause. 

Crom.  And  she  would  make  me 

The  second  man  of  the  kingdom!  Thou  but  troubiest 
Thyself  and  me. 

Queen.  Yet  hear  me  but  one  word. 

Crom.  No  more  of  bribes ! — thou  bad'st  me  to  speak 
plainly : 
Thou  hast  been  bred  in  courts,  and  deemest  them 
Omnipotent  o'er  all.    But  I  eschew 
The  Mammon  of  unrighteousness.    I  warn  ye, 
Ye  shall  learn  faith  in  one  man's  hones^ 
Before  ye  die. 

Queen.  Never  in  thine !  At  Holmby 

We  trusted — Fool  again — *T  was  not  in  fear; 
I  dread  thee  not.    Thoa  darest  not  try  the  King. 
The  very  word  stands  as  a  double  guard, 
A  triple  armour,  a  bright  shield  before  him ; 
A  sacred  halo  plays  around  the  head 
Anointed  and  endiademed,  a  dim, 
Myalerioos  gloiy.    Who  may  dare  to  call 


For  justice  on  a  King  t  Who  dare  to  touch 
The  crowned  and  lofty  heed  f 

Crom.  Was  it  at  Uardwick, 

Or  Foiheringay — ^fie  on  my  dull  brain — 
That  the  fair  Queen  of  Scots,  the  popish  woman. 
The  beautiful,  his  grandame,  diedf 

Queen.  A  Qaeen* 
A  vain  and  envious  woman,  yet  a  Queen, 
Condemned  Queen  Mary.  Ye  are  subjects,  rebels 
Ye  dare  not  tiy  your  King;  all  else  ye  may  do; 
All  else  ye  have  done :  fought,  imprisoned,  ehaaed. 
Ay,  tracked  and  hunted,  like  that  pious  Hemy, 
The  last  of  the  red  rose,  whom  visiting  | 
Helpless  in  prison,  his  arch  enemy  i 
The  fiendish  Richanl  slew; — even  as  perchance 

Crom»  Shame  on  thy  slanderous  toagoe!    There 
lays  my  sword.  | 

Did*st  take  me  for  a  murderer  f  Hearken,  madam ;     , 
When  thou  shall  speak  again  of  Henry's  death* 
Remember  't  was  the  restless  shrew  of  Aryou 
That  drove  her  gentle  husband  to  his  end. 

King.  Take  up  the  swond ;  and,  wile,  I  pr'ythae 
peace! 
I  yet  am  King  enough  to  end  these  brawls. 
Take  up  thy  sword !   Albeit  my  breast  be  bare. 
And  I  unarmed  before  him,  he'll  not  strike. 
That  were  an  honest  murder.    There  be  waya 
Stiller  and  darker ;  there  be  men  whose  end 
Can  doom  with  other  tongues,  with  other  hands 
Can  slay.    1  know  thee.  Sir. 

Crom.  I  would  itot  slay 

A  sinner  unprepared.  ■ 

King.  Go  to !  I  know  thee. 

Say  to  the  Parliament  that  1  demand 
A  conference.  Lords  and  Commons.  ' 

Crom.  Sir,  the  OxnnieoB  ' 

Will  grant  no  conference.    Thou  must  addrem  tbre 
To  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  to  thy  judges. 

King.  Oh,  vain  and  shallow  treason !  Have  ye  do( 
The  King's  High  Court,  the  judges  of  the  land  f 
I  own  no  other.    Yet  if  they 

Crom.  Eipect 

Nothing  of  them  but  justice.    I  oame  to  tb«e. 
As  to  a  brother,  in  pure  charily. 
In  meek  and  Christian  love,  when  Chase  sharp  taoaii 
Arose  betwixt  us.    Still  1  iain  would  save  tbea. 
Resign  the  crown. 

King.  Never! 

Crom.  Oh  vanity 

Of  man's  proud  heart !  cling  to  that  sinflil  toy, 
A  sound,  an  echo,  a  dim  shadow,  weakening 
As  the  true  substance  flies — ding  to  that  wofd. 
And  cast  away  thy  life ! 

King.  Hold.  Henrietta ! 

What !  Dost  thou  ask  me  for  so  poor  a  boon 
As  life  to  change  fair  honour?  I  've  a 
A  gallant  princely  bojr — would'st  have 
The  old  ancestral  ciown.  his  heritage, 
For  the  small  privilege  to  crawl  awiiUo 
On  this  vile  earth,  mated  with  fouler 
Than  they  that  sleep  below  f  Woold'at  hav  ■•  aaU 
My  kingdom  for  a  liitie  brsalh  t 

Crom.  Tbykiqgiloai!         I 

Thon  haat  not  a  ■trangJtoid  left  I 
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King.  I  have  one  here. 

Thoa  lLnow*at  my  amwer. 

Queen,  Yet  if  then  be  danger— 

King,    Peace,  deamt,  peace !  la  the  day  fixed  ? 
Crtmu  The  day, 

The  veiy  hour,  ia  aet    At  noon  tomorrow, 
Ileavea  permitting—^ 

King.  The  decreea  of  Heaven 

Be  ofl  to  man*8  dark  mind  inacnitable ; 
The   lig^htning  flame  hath  fired  the  atraw-thatched 

roof 
Of  harmleM  cottagers,  hath  rent  the  apire 
Of  consecrated  temples,  hath  struck  down 
Even  the  dumb  innocent  oak  that  never  lied. 
Never  rebelled,  never  blasphemed.    A  veil 
Hanga  before  Heaven's  high  purpose.  Yet  when  man 
Slays  man,  albeit  no  King,  a  reckoning  oomea, 
A  deep  and  awful  reckoning.    I  'U  abide 
The  trial. 

Crom.    At  thy  peril. 


ACT  III. 
SCENE  I. 

Wettmhuter  HaU,  jUlei  up  for  tht  King*i  Trial. 
Bradshawt  MeaUd  as  Prttidenl;  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
Harriaont  DowneM,  Marten,  Tiehbumtt  and  other 
Judge9y  on  benchea;  Cook,  and  other  Lawyer $, 
Gierke,  4^.,  at  a  taUe  { a  chair  of  State  for  the  King 
on  one  mde ;  the  Queen,  veiled,  and  other  ladies  in  a 
Gallery  behind ;  the  whale  ttage  filed  with  Ouarde, 
Spe^alore,  ^c.  ^rc- 

Brad.  Hath  every  name  been  called  ?  and  eveiy 
Judge 
Appeared  at  the  high  summons  7 

Clerk.  Good  my  Lord, 

Each  one  hath  answered. 

Ire,  {to  CromweU.)         The  Lord  General 
la  wanting  still. 

Crom.  The  better. 

Ire,  How ! 

Crom.  Fair  aon, 

We  have  enow  of  work — Doth  not  yon  cry 
Announce  the  prisoner  ?— enow  of  work 
For  one  brief  day  without  him.    Downes,  sit  here 
Beside  me.  man.    We  lack  not  waverera ; 
Men  whose  long  double  would  hold  from  rosy  dawn 
To  the  slow  lighting  of  the  evening  star 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  June.    Of  auch  aa  they. 
One  were  too  many.  How  say*st  thou,  good  Downea  ? 

Dow.  Even  aa  thou  say*st. 

Crom.  Yet  *tis  a  valiant  General, 

A  godly  and  a  valiant.    Ha !  the  prisoner ! 

Enter  the  King,  attended  by  Herbert  and  other  Ser- 
tfonts.  Hacker  and  Guarde. 

(7%s  Soldiere,  i^c.  at  the  King  walkt  to  hit  chair,  cry 
**Juttiee!  Justice.'*') 

Crter.  Peace!  silence  in  the  court! 

Brod.  Ye  ahall  have  justice. 
My  Lorda  Commieuoners.  while  I  stood  pausing 
How  fiUieat  to  disclose  our  mighty  plea, 


Dallying  with  phrase  and  form,  yon  eager  ciy 
Shot  like  an  arrow  to  the  mark,  laying  bare 
The  very  core  of  our  intent    Sire,  we 
Are  met  to  render  juatice,  met  to  judge 
In  such  a  cause  aa  scarce  the  lucent  sun 
That  smiles  upon  us  from  his  throne  haih  seen 
Since  light  was  born.    We  sit  to  judge  a  King. 
Arraigned  by  hia  own  people ;  to  make  inquest 
Into  the  innocent  blood  which  hath  been  spilled 
Like  water ;  into  crime  and  tyranny. 
Treason  and  murder.    Look  that  we  be  pure. 
My  brethren !   that  we  cast  from  out  our  hearts 
All  blinding  passions :  Fear  that  blinks  and  trembles 
At  shadows  ere  ihey  come ;  Pride  that  walks  dazzled 
In  the  light  of  her  vainglory ;  feeble  Pity 
Whose  sight  is  quenched  in  teara ;  and  grim  Revenge 
Her  fierce  eyes  sealed  with  gore.  Look  that  we  chase 
Each  frail  afiection,  each  fond  hidden  sin, 
Each  meaner  virtue  from  our  hearts,  and  cling 
To  Justice,  only  Justice !    Now  for  thee, 
Charles  Stuart,  King  of  England :   Thou  art  here 
To  render  compt  of  awful  Crimea,  of  treaaon, 
Conapiracy,  and  murder.    Answer! 

CooiL  Fint 

May  it  please  yon  hear  the  charge? 

King.  Stop!  Who  are  ye 

That  dare  to  question  me  f 

Brad.  Thy  Judgea. 

King.  Say 

My  subjects.    I  am  a  King  whom  none  may  judge 
On  earth.    Who  sent  ye  here  ? 

Brad.  The  Commons. 

King,  What ! 

Be  there  no  traitors,  no  conspirators. 
No  munlerers  save  Kings,  that  they  dare  call 
Stem  justice  down  from  Heaven  ?    Sir,  I  fiing  back 
The  charge  upon  their  heads,  the  guilt,  the  shame, 
The  eternal  infamy— on  them  who  sowed 
The  tares  of  hate  in  fields  of  love ;  who  armed 
Brother  'gainst  brother,  breaking  the  sweet  peace 
Of  country  innocence,  the  holy  ties 
Of  nature  oreaking ;  making  war  accurst 
As  that  Egyptian  plague  the  worst  and  lost 
When  the  First-born  were  slain.    I  have  no  answer 
For  them  or  ye.    I  know  ye  not. 

Brod.  Be  warned : 

Plead  to  the  accuaation. 

King.  I  will  die 

A  thousand  deaths,  rather  than  by  my  breath 
Give  life  to  this  new  court  against  the  laws 
And  liberties  of  England. 

Brad.  Sir,  we  know 

Your  love  of  liberty  and  England.    Call 
The  witn^ses.    Be  they  in  court  7 

Cook.  They  wait 

Without. 

Brad.  Send  for  them  quickly.    Once  again. 
King,  wilt  thou  plead  f 

King,  Thou  haat  my  answer,  never ! 

(A  pante  of  a  few  momenta,  during  which  the  head 
of  the  King* a  Maffon  which  he  wat  leaning  fallt  and 
roUt  acrott  the  atage.) 
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Mar.  (to  Irdon,)  What  fell  ?  The  breaUilen  aUence 
of  thia  vast 
And  crowded  court  gives  to  each  common  soand 
A  startling  clearness.    What  has  fallen  ? 

Ire.  The  head 

Of  the  King's  staff    See  how  it  spins  and  bounds 
Along  the  floor,  as  hurrying  to  forsake 
The  royal  wretch  its  master.  Plow  it  stops 
At  Cromwell's  feet— direct  at  Cromwell's  feet! 

Crom.  The  toy  is  broken. 

Har.  What  is  the  device? 

Some  vain  idolatrous  image  7 

Crotn.  No,  a  crown ; 

A  gilded  crown,  a  hollow  glittering  crown, 
Shaped  by  some  quaint  and  cunning  goldsmith.  Look 
On  what  a  reed  he  leans,  who  props  himself 
On  such  a  bauble. 

Dow.                 It  rolled  straight  to  thee  ; 
If  thou  wast  superstitious 

Crom.  Pass  the  toy 

On  to  the  prisoner!  he  hath  faith  in  omens — 
I— fling  him  back  his  gewgaw ! 

Brad,  Master  Cook, 

We  wait  too  long. 

Coolb.  My  Lord,  the  witnesses 

Brad.  Call  any  roan.    Within  our  bleeding  land 
There  lives  not  one  so  blest  in  ignorance 
As  not  to  know  this  treason.    None  so  high 
But  the  storm  overtopped  him ;  none  so  low 
But  the  wind  stooped  to  root  him  up.  Call  any  roan ; 
The  Judge  upon  the  bench,  the  Halberdier 
That  guards  the  door. 

Cook.  Oliver  Cromwell! 

Crom.  Ay .' 

Cook.  No  need  to  swear  him ;  he  hath  ta'en  already 
The  Judges*  oath. 

Crom.  The  Judges*  oath,  not  this. 

Omit  no  form  of  guardian  law ;  remember 
The  life  of  man  hangs  on  our  lips. 

King.  Smooth  traitor! 

{CromvoeU  ii  awom.) 

Cook.  Lieutenant<«enerBl  Cromwell,  \vaBt  thou 
present 
In  the  great  fight  of  Naseby  f 

Crom.  Was  I  present? 

Why  I  think  ye  know  that.    I  was. 

Cook.  •  Didst  see 

The  prisoner  m  the  battle  f 

Crom.  Many  times. 

He  led  his  army,  in  a  better  cause 
I  should  have  said  right  gallantly.    I  saw  him 
First  in  the  onset,  last  in  the  retreat. 
That  justice  let  me  pay  the  King. 

Brad.  Raised  he 

His  banner  'gainst  his  people  ?    Didst  thou  see 
The  royal  standard  in  the  field  ? 

Crom.  My  lord, 

Tt  rose  full  in  the  centre  of  their  host, 
Floating  upon  the  heavy  air. 

Cook.  The  arms 

Of  England  ? 

Crom.  Ay,  the  very  lion  shield 

That  waved  at  Cressi  and  at  Azincourt 


ye  bear 


Triumphant    None  may  better  know  than  I, 
For  it  so  pleased  the  Ruler  of  the  Field, 
The  Almighty  King  of  fiaiUes.  that  my  arm 
Struck  down  the  standard-bearer,  and  restored 
The  English  lion  to  the  lion  hearts 
Of  England. 

Cook,  Please  you.  Sir,  retire.    Now  summon 

King.  Call  not  another  What  1  have  done  boldly 
In  the  face  of  day  and  of  the  nation,  that. 
Nothing  repenting,  nothing  derogating 
From  the  King's  high  prerogative,  as  boldly 
As  freely  I  avow — to  you — to  all  men. 
I  own  ye  not  as  Judges.    Ye  have  power 
As  pimtes  or  land-robbeni  o'er  the  wretch 
Entrapped  within  their  den.  a  power  to  mock 
Your  victim  with  a  form  of  trial,  to  drees 
Plain  murder  in  a  mask  of  law.    As  Judges 
I  know  ye  not 

Brad.  Enough  that  you  conleas 

The  treason-^— 

King.  Stop !  Sir,  I  appeal  to  them 

Whence  you  derive  your  power. 

Brad.  The  people  ?  King. 

Thou  seest  them  here  in  us. 

King.  Oh.  that  my  voice 

Could  reach  my  loyal  people !  That  the  winds 
Could  wafl  the  echoes  of  this  groined  roof 
So  that  each  comer  of  the  land  might  hear. 
From  the  fair  Southern  valleys  to  the  hills 
Of  my  own  native  North,  from  the  bleak  sboroe 
Of  the  great  ocean  to  the  channelled  We«r, 
Their  rightful  Monarch's  cry.    Then  sbooki 
From  the  universal  nation,  town  and  plain. 
Forest  and  village,  the  stern  awful  sboat 
Of  just  deliverance,  mighty  and  prolonged. 
Deafening  the  earth,  and  piercing  Heaven,  and  smtt> 

ing 
Each  guilty  conscience  with  such  fear  as  waits 
On  the  great  Judgment-Day.    The  wish  is  vain — 
Ah !  vainer  than  a  dream  ?  I  and  my  people 
Are  over-mastered.    Yet,  Sir.  I  demand 
A  conference  with  these  masters.  Tell  the  Commom 
The  King  would  speak  with  them. 

Brad.  We  have  no  power 

To  stay  the  trial. 

Dow.  Nay.  good  my  lord,  perchance 

The  King  would  yield  such  reason  as  might  move 
The  Commons  to  renew  the  treaty.    Beet 
Confer  with  them. 

Crom.  (to  Downn.)  Art  mad  ? 

Dow.  T  is  ye  are  nad. 

That  urge  with  a  remorseless  haste  this  woxk 
Of  savage  butchery  onward.    I  waa  nad 
That  joined  y& 

Crom.  This  is  sudden. 

Dow.  He  *s  our  King. 

Crom.  Our  King!  Have  we  not  6oed  bin  in  the 
field 
A  thounnd  times?  Our  King!  Downea,  hath  the  Lord 
Forsaken  thee  ?  Why,  I  have  seen  thyself 
Hewing  through  mailed  battalia,  tilt  thy  tword 
And  thy  good  arm  were  dyed  in  gora,  to  readi 
Yon  man.    Didst  mean  to  save  him  f  Liattn,  Sr, 
I  am  thy  friend.    T  Is  saM— I  lend  no  ear 
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To  alandereTB,  but  this  tale  was  forced  upon  roe — 
j  T  is  said  that  one  whose  grave  and  honoured  name 
SoftB  ill  with  midnight  treacheiy,  was  seen 
Stealing  from  the  Queen's  lodging ! — I  'm  thy  friend. 
Thy  fast  friend !  We  oft  see  in  this  bad  world 
The  shadow  Envy  crawling  stealthily 
Behind  fair  Virtue ; — I  hold  all  for  ialse 
Unless  thou  prove  it  true ; — I  am  thy  friend  ! 
But  if  the  sequestrators  heard  this  tale — 
Thou  hast  broad  lands,    (fdoud.)    Why  do  ye  pause  ? 

Cook.  My  high 

And  honouring  task  to  plead  at  this  great  bar 
For  lawful  liberty,  Ibr  sufifering  conscience, 
I  For  the  old  guardians  of  our  rights,  the  Commons, 
I  Against  the  lawless  fiend  Prerogative, 
'  The  persecuting  Church,  the  tyrant  King. 
Were  needless  now  and  vain.    The  haughty  prisoner 
Denies  your  jurisdiction,    t  call  on  ye 
For  instant  judgment 

Brad.  Sir,  for  the  last  time 

T  ask  thee,  wilt  thou  plead  f 

IRng.  Have  I  not  answered  7 

Cook.  Your  judgment,  good  my  Lords ! 

Brad.  All  ye  who  deem 

Charles  Stuart  guilty,  rise !  {Tke  Judges  all  ttand  up. 

King.  What,  all! 

Brad.  Not  one 

Is  wanting.    Clerk,  record  him  guilty. 

Cook.  Now, 

The  sentence ! 

Queen,  (from  the  Gallery.)  Traitors,  hold ! 
Crom.  (to  IreUm.)  Heard'st  thou  a  scream? 

/re.  T  is  the  malignant  wife  of  Fairfax. 
Crom.  No ! 

A  greater  far  than  she. 
Queen.  Hold,  murderers ! 

Cron,  (fdoud.)  Lead 

Yon  railing  woman  from  her  seat    My  Lord, 
Pleaae  yoo  proceed. 

Quem  (rutking  to  the  King.)  Traitors!  here  is  my 
seat — 
I  am  the  Queen ! — here  is  ray  place,  my  seat, 
My  Lord  and  Sovereign— here  at  thy  feet 
I  claim  it  with  a  prouder,  humbler  heart, 
A  lowlier  duty,  a  more  lojral  love. 
Than  when  the  false  and  glittering  diadem 
Encircled  first  my  brow,  a  queenly  bride. 
Put  me  not  from  thee !  scorn  me  not !  I  am 
Thy  wife. 

King.     Oh,  true  and  faithful  wife !  Yet  leave  me. 
Lest  the  strong  armour  of  my  soul,  her  patience. 
Be  melted  by  thy  tearSb    Oh,  go!  go!  go! 
This  is  no  place  for  thee. 

Queen.  Why  thou  art  here ! 

Who  shall  divide  us? 

Ire.  Force  her  from  him,  guards ; 

Remove  her. 

King.         Tremble  ye  who  come  so  near 
As  but  to  touch  her  garments.    Cowards !  slaves! 
Though  the  King's  power  be  gone,  yet  the  man's 

strength 
Remains  unwithered.    She 's  my  wife ;  my  all. 


CroMi.  None  thinks  to  harm  the  lady.    Good  my 
Lord, 
The  hour  wears  fast  with  these  slight  toys. 

Queen.  I  come 

To  aid  ye,  not  impede.    If  in  this  land 
To  wear  the  lineal  crown,  maintain  the  laws. 
Uphold  the  insulted  church,  be  crimes,  tlien  I 
Am  guilty,  guiltier  than  your  King.    'Twos  I 
That  urged  the  war — ye  know  he  loved  me ;  I 
That  prompted  his  bold  councils ;  edged  and  whetted 
His  great  resolves,  spurred  his  high  courage  on 
Against  ye,  rebels !  I  that  armed  my  knight. 
And  sent  him  forth  to  battle.    Mine  the  crime- 
Be  mine  tfie  punishment !  Deliver  him. 
And  lead  me  to  the  block.    Pause  ye  ?  My  blood 
Is  royal  too.    Within  my  veins  the  rich 
Commingled  stream  of  princely  Medici 
And  regal  Bourbon  flows;  'twill  mount  aa  high, 
'T  will  stain  your  axe  as  red,  't  will  feed  as  full 
Your  hate  of  Kings. 

Crom.  Madam,  we  wage  no  war 

On  women. 

Queen.      I  have  warred  on  ye,  and  now — 
Take  heed  how  ye  release  me!  He  is  gentle, 
Patient  and  kind ;  he  can  forgive.    But  I 
Shall  roam  a  frantic  widow  through  the  world. 
Counting  each  day  for  lost  that  hath  not  gaiued 
An  enemy  to  England,  a  revenger 
Of  this  foul  murder. 

Har.  Woman,  peace!  The  sentence ! 

Queen.   Your  sentence,  bloody  judges !  Aa  ye  deal 
With  your  anointed  Ring,  the  red  right  arm 
Of  Heaven  shall  avenge  him :  here  on  earth 
By  clinging  fear  and  black  remorse,  and  death. 
Unnatural,  ghastly  death,  and  then  the  fire. 
The  eternal  fire,  where  panting  murderera  gasp 
And  cannot  die,  that  deepest  Uell  which  holds 
The  regicide. 

Brad,  Peace !  I  have  overlong 

Forgotten  my  great  office.    Hence !  or  force 
Shall  rid  us  of  thy  frenzy.    Know'st  thou  not 
That  cunes  light  upon  the  curser's  head. 
As  surely  as  the  cloud  which  the  sun  draina 
From  the  rait  sea  returns  into  the  wave 
In  stormy  gusts  or  plashing  showers  ?  Remove  her. 

Queen.  Oh  mercy !  mercy!  I  '11  not  curse ;  I  '11 
Be  OS  gentle  as  a  babe.    You  cannot  doom  him 
Whilst  \  stand  by.    Even  the  hard  headsman  ^ils 
His  victim's  eyes  before  he  strikes,  afeard 
Lest  his  heart  fail.    And  could  ye,  being  men. 
Not  fiends,  abide  a  wife's  keen  agony 
Whilst — I  'II  not  leave  thee,  Charles !  I  *11  never  leave 
thee ! 

King.  This  is  the  love  stronger  than  life,  the  love 
Of  woman.    Henrietta,  listen.    Loose 
Thy  arms  from  round  my  neck ;  here  is  no  axe ; 
This  is  no  srafluld.    We  shall  meet  anon. 
Untouched,  unharmed  ;  I  shall  return  to  thee 
Safe,  safe, — shall  bide  with  thee.    Listen,  my  dear 

one; 
Thy  husband  prays,  thy  King  commands  thee — Go ! 
Go !  Learl  her  gently,  veiy  gently. 

[Exit  ike  Queen,  ted. 
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Now 
I  am  ready.    Speak  your  doom,  and  quickly. 

Brad.  Death. 

Thou  art  adjudged  to  die.    Siri,  do  ye  all 
Accord  in  this  juat  lentence  ? 

{The  JudgeM  all  stand  up. 

King.  I  am  ready. 

To  a  grey  head,  aching  with  royal  cares. 
The  block  ib  a  kind  pillow.    Yet  once  more — 

Brad.  Silence.    The  sentence  is  pronounced ;  the 
time 
Is  past    Conduct  him  from  the  Court 

King.  Not  hear  me ! 

Me,  your  anointed  King !  Look  ye  what  justice 
A  meaner  man  may  hope  for. 

Crom.  Why  refuse 

His  death-speech  to  a  prisoner  ?  Whoso  knoweth 
What  weight  hangs  on  his  soul  f  Speak  on  and  fear 
not. 

King.  Fear!  Let  the  guilty  fear.  Feel  if  my  pulse 
Flutter?  Look  if  my  cheek  be  faded ?  Hearken 
If  my  calm  breathing  be  not  regular, 
Even  as  an  infant's  who  hath  dropt  asleep 
Upon  iti  mother's  breast  ?  As  I  lift  up 
This  Sword,  miscalled  of  Justice,  my  clear  voice 
HoarMns  nor  falters  not    See,  I  can  smile 
As,  thinking  on  the  axe,  I  draw  the  bright 
Keen  edge  across  my  hand.    Fear !  Would  ye  ask 
What  weight  is  on  my  soul  f  I  tell  thee  none, 
Save  that  I  yielded  once  to  your  decree. 
And  slew  my  faithfullest    Oh,  Straflbrd !  Strafibrd ! 
This  is  a  retribution ! 

Brad.  Better  weep 

Thy  sins,  than  one  just  holy  act 

King,  For  ye 

My  subject-judges  I  could  weep ;  for  thee. 
Beloved  and  lovely  country.    Thou  wilt  groan 
Under  the  tyrant  Many,  till  some  bold 
And  crafty  soldier,  one  who  in  the  field 
Is  brave  as  the  roused  lion,  at  the  Council 
Watchful  and  gentle  as  the  couchant  pard. 
The  lovely  spotted  pard,  what  time  she  stoops 
To  spring  upon  her  prey ;  one  who  puts  on, 
To  win  each  several  soul,  his  several  sin, 
A  stem  fanatic,  a  smooth  hypocrite ; 
A  fierce  republican,  a  ooanie  bufibon. 
Always  a  great  bad  man ;  till  he  shall  come. 
And  climb  the  vacant  throne,  and  fix  him  there, 
A  more  than  King.   Cromwell,  if  such  thou  know'st. 
Tell  him  the  rack  would  prove  an  easier  couch 
Than  he  shall  find  that  throne ;  tell  him  the  crown 
Of  an  Usurper's  brow  will  scorch  and  bum. 
As  though  the  diamonded  and  ermined  round 
Were  framed  of  glowing  steeL 

Croat.  Hath  His  dread  wrath 

Smitten  thee  with  frenzy  ? 

King.  Tell  him,  for  thou  know'st  him. 

That  Doubt  and  Discord  like  fell  harpies  wait 
Around  the  Usurper's  board.    By  night  by  day, 
Beneath  the  palace  roof,  beneath  that  roof 
More  fiiir,  the  summer  sky,  fear  shall  appal 
And  danger  threaten,  and  all  natural  loves 
Wi^er  and  die ;  till  on  his  dying  bed. 
Old  Tore  his  time,  the  wretched  traitor  lies 


Heart-broken.     Then,  for  well  thou  know'st  kiai. 

Cromwell, 
Bid  him  to  think  on  me,  and  how  I  fell 
Hewn  in  my  strength  and  prime,  like  a  proud  oak. 
The  tallest  of  the  forest,  that  but  shivers 
His  glorious  top  and  dies.    Oh !  thou  shall  eovy. 
In  thy  long  agony,  my  fall,  that  shakes 
A  kingdom,  but  not  me. 

Crom.  He  is  possessed ! — 

My  good  Lord  President  the  day  wears  oo — 
Possessed  of  a  fierce  devil .' 

Brad.  Lead  him  forth. 

King.  Why  so.   Te  are  warned.  On  to  niy  prison, 
Sirsf 
On  to  my  prison  ! 

(7^  Soldiers,  ^cry  **On  to  ExecuHon  r 
and  Execution.'*') 

Crom.  Nay,  my  comradas, 

Vex  not  a  sinner's  parting  hour.    The  wrath 
Is  on  him,  Harrison ! 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

An  Apartment  in  CromwdTs  Hxmm. 

CromweU,  aUme. 

Crom.  So,  my  Lord  Broghilt!  We  are  shrewdly  rid 
Of  one  bold  ploUer.    Now  to  strike  at  one. 
Ere  fresh  conspiracies — 

Enter  Ireton. 

What  mak'st  thou  here. 
Fair  son  ? 

Ire.       The  Lords  Commissioners  refiiae 
To  sign  the  warrant.    He  Ml  escape  os  yet 

Crom.  Refuse!  What  all? 

Ire.  No ;  Harrison  and  Bradshsw 

And  Marten,  still  hold  firm. 

Crom.  Too  few !  too  few ! 

Ay,  he'll  escape.    They'll  treat    What  say  the  tni' 
ton? 

Ire.  The  roost  keep  stubborn  silence.    HorrisoD 
Is  hoarae  with  railing. 

Crom.  Overhot!    But  that  *• 

A  fault  may  pass  for  virtue.    Overoold  's 
Your  modish  sin.    Weaknes  or  treachery!  j 

Peters  or  Judases!    They'll  treat    They'll  treat      I 
Where  lies  thy  regiment  ff  ! 

Ire.  At  Westminster.  ' 

One  glance  of  their  bright  sK-ords,  one  stirring  naft 
Of  their  war-trumpet,  and  these  dastard  Judges 
I  *il  seek  them  instantly. 

Crom.  Son,  thou  mistok'st 

Foul  shome  it  were  here  in  a  Christian  land 
To  govern  by  brute  force— How  many  host  thou? 

Ire.  A  thousand  horse. 

Crom.  Or  torn  their  very  gooidi 

Against  the  Judges — Be  they  trusty  f 

Ire.  Sir, 

I  '11  answer  for  them  as  myselt 

Crom.  Nay.  go  ooC 

No  force,  good  son!    Nolbioe! 
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Enter  a  Seroant 

What  wooldit  ibott  f    Speak. 

Servant  The  Colonel  Harriion  aeixU  me  Id  crave 
Yoor  Excellency's  praaenoe. 

Crem^  Ay!  Tcome. 

Didit  meet  thy  fellow  Robert,  and  the  gallant 
Whom  thou  aaw'at  here  this  morning? 

Serv.  Sir,  they  ponod  me. 

At  speed. 

Crom^    I  come.    No  force,  good  son.    Remember 
This  is  a  Christian  land.    We  must  keep  pure 
Tho  Judgment-seat.    No  force.  [Exit  Ireton. 

At  speed  !    Ere  now 
They  have  crossed  the  Thames  at  Kew.    We  are 

qait  of  one 
Bold  Cavalier.— What  said  the  Colonel? 

Serv.  Prtyed 

Your  instant  presence,  and  between  his  teeth 
Muttered  ** Faint  craven  souls!'* 

Cram,  Fie!  fie!  to  speak 

Irreverently  of  such  great  ones.    Faint 
And  craven  souls !    Follow  my  son ;  thou'lt  find  him 
Heading  his  valiant  horse.    Bid  him  be  still 
Till  I  send  to  him->«till  as  night.    And  now 
For  ye,  wise  Judges !  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IF. 

The  Painted  Chamber,    Bradahaw,  Harrison,  Cook, 
Doumes,  TiclAume,  Marten,  and  other  Judge*. 

Har.  Be  ye  all  smit  with  polsy?    Hang  your  arms 
Dead  at  your  sides,  that  ye  refuse  to  sign 
The  warrant  ?    Be  ye  turned  idolaters  ? 
Rank  worshippers  of  Baal? 

Brad.  They  refuse  not. 

Mar.  They  parley,  Sir ;  they  dally,  they  delay. 

Cook.  The  wiser  if  they  did.     *T  were  vantage 
ground, 
The  keen  axe  swinging  o'er  his  head,  to  treat 
With  yon  great  prisoner. 

Har.  Treat!  Was  yonder  trial 

A  mummery,  a  stage-play,  a  fiirce?    Oh  blind 
And  stubborn  generation ! 

Dow.  The  whole  people 

Are  Btmck  with  awe  and  pity.    Each  man's  cheek 
Is  pale ;  each  woman's  eye  is  wet ;  each  child 
Lifts  up  its  Utile  hands,  as  to  implore 
Mercy  for  the  poor  King. 

Har.  Captivity 

And  bondage  will  o'ertake  them !    They  fall  oflT 
Like  the  revolted  Tribes.    Egyptian  bondage ! 

Enter  CromwelL 

Crom.  Wherefore  so  loud,  good  Colonel  ?    Sirs,  I 
shame 
To  have  held  ye  waiting  here.    A  sudden  cause, 
I  pray  ye  believe  it  urgent,  hindered  me. 
Where  is  the  warrant  ? — ^Uave  ye  left  a  space 
For  my  poor  name  ? 

I     Mar.  Thou  wilt  find  room  enow. 

There! 
Crom.  What,  unsigned?     Harrison!     He  came 
hither 
To  crave  your  signatures. 
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Har.  I  did  my  message. 

But  these  Philistines-- 

Crom.  Do  ye  shame  to  set 

Your  names  to  your  own  deeds  7    Did  ye  not  pass 
This  solemn  sentence  in  the  lace  of  day, 
Before  the  arraigned  King,  the  shouting  people. 
The  Majesty  of  Heaven  7 

Tkh.  Thou  dost  mistake  us. 

Crom.  I  crave  your  pardon,  Sirs.    I  deemed  ye 
were 
The  judges,  the  King's  judges,  the  elect 
Of  England,  chosen  by  her  godly  Commons 
As  wisest,  boldest,  best    1  did  mistake  ye. 

Dow.  Listen  ere  thou  accuse  us. 

Mar.  Dsten!  sign! 

And  we  will  listen  though  your  pleaded  reason 
Outlast  Hugh  Peter's  sermon. 

Dom.  Hear  me  first. 

Croat.  Well ! 

Dow.  We  have  here  Commissioners  from  Scotland 
Preying  our  mercy  on  the  King. 

Crom.  They  gave  him 

Into  ouf  hands. 

Har,  And  they  are  answered,  ^ir. 

Thou  know'st  that  Cromwell  singly  put  them  down. 
As  they  had  been  young  babes. 

Dow,  The  pensionary — 

Crom.  Fihaw! 

Dow,         Hath  sent  pressing  missives ;  Embassies 
From  every  court  are  on  the  seas ;  and  Charles 
Profilers  great  terms. 

Crom.  Have  we  not  all  ? 

Cook.  Bat  he 

Will  give  a  fair  security,  a  large 
And  general  amnesty.    So  we  are  freed 
From  fear  of  after-reckoning. 

Crom,  Master  Cook, 

No  wonder  that  a  lawyer  pleads  to-day 
Against  his  cause  of  yesterday — if  feed 
To  the  height.    But  thou  art  not  of  us ;  thy  part 
Is  o'er. 

Mar,  He  will  give  large  securities ! 
For  what  7 

Dow.    The  general  safety  and  our  own. 

Afar.  Safety! — say  liberty!    Securities. 
Marry,  large  promises !    An  ye  will  trust. 
Ye  may  be  Earls  and  Marquesses,  and  portion 
This  pretty  islet  England  as  a  manor 
Amongst  ye.    Shame  ye  not  to  think  a  bribe 
Might  win  your  souls  from  freedom  ? 

Har.  From  the  Lord ! 

Would  you  desert  His  people  7  sell  for  gain 
His  cause  7 

Crom.    Hush!  hush!  none thinketh to fonnke 
The  cause ! 

TYcA.  Let  Bredshaw  sign.  What  need  more  names 
Than  the  Lord  President's? 

Brad.  I  am  ready.  Sits, 

An  ye  will  follow  me ;  the  instrument 
Were  else  illegal.    When  ye  are  prepared. 
Speak. 

Crom.  My  good  masters,  ye  remember  me 
Of  a  pasnge  of  my  boyhood. 

CI%en  aMe  to  BradAaw  and  IBxmson.  I 
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Deem  me  not 
A  light  anmeaning  trifler,  recollect 
How  Nathan  spake  to  David.  (J%en.  aloud,)  Being  a 

child, 
Nutting  with  other  imps  in  the  old  copse 
At  Hinchinbroke,  we  saw  across  a  wide 
Bat  shallow  stream  one  overhanging  hazel. 
Whose  lissome  stalks  were  weighed  by  the  rich  fniitage 
Almost  into  the  water.    As  we  stood 
Eyeing  the  tempting  boughs,  a  shining  nut 
Fell  from  its  socket,  dimpling  wide  around 
The  dark  clear  mirror.    At  that  sight  one  bold 
And  hardy  urchin,  with  myself,  no  leas 
In  those  young  days  a  daring  wight,  at  once 
Plunged  in  the  sparkling  rivulet    It  rose 
Above  our  ancles,  to  our  knees,  half  up 
Our  thighs ;  and  my  scared  comrade  in  the  midst 
Of  the  stream  turned  roaring  back,  and  gained  the 

bank 
Nutless  and  wet,  amidst  the  scofling  shouts 
Of  the  small  people. 
Brad.  And  thou  7 

Crom,  Why  I  bore 

My  couree  right  on,  and  gained  the  spoil.    Sirs,  we 
Have  plunged  knee^leep  in  the  waters ;  are  midway 
The  stream :  will  ye  turn  now  and  leave  the  fruit 
Ungathered,  recreants  7  or  hold  boldly  on 
And  win  the  holy  prize  of  freedom  ?  Give  me 
The  warrant    [tignt.)    So !  methinks  an  it  were  not 
Over  ambitious,  and  that  *s  a  sin, 
My  homely  name  should  stand  alone  to  this 
Most  righteous  scroll.    Follow  who  list    I  *ve  left 
A  space  for  the  Lord  President 

Brad,  I  fill  it 

With  an  unworthy  name,    {tignt.) 

Crom.  Now  swell  the  roll, 

My  masters !  Whither  goest  thou.  Marten  f  None 
Shall  stir  till  he  hath  signed.    Thou  a  ripe  scholar. 
Not  write  thy  name !  I  can  write  mine  i*  the  dark. 
And  ofl  with  my  sword-point  have  traced  in  air 
The  viewless  characters  in  the  long  hour 
Before  the  joy  of  battle.    Shut  thine  eyes. 
And  write  thy  name !  Anywhere  I  See — 

(^Marking  Marten**  cheek  mth  a  pen. 

Nay,  Marten, 
Stand  still ! — See !  see !  how  fair  and  clerkly !  Yet 
This  parchment  is  the  smoother. 

Mar,  Hold  thee  sure 

I  *ll  pay  thee,  General. 

Tick,  Why  he  hath  marked  thee 

Like  a  new  ruddled  sheep. 

Mar.  I  'U  pay  thee. 

Crofli.  Sign. 

Mar.  Willingly ;  joyfully,    (n'gnt.) 

Crom.  Why  so.    Where  goes 

Our  zealous  alderman  ?  I  deemed  to  see 
His  name  the  fint 

Brad.  He  fears  the  city's  safety, 

Full,  as  he  says,  of  the  King's  friends. 

Crom.  Hefeais! 

They  be  bold  men  who  fearlessly  do  own 
Their  fears.    I  dare  not   Fear!  Sir,  didst  thou  come 
By  water  hither  f 

TUk  No. 


Ha 


Crom.  And  didai  ihon  meet 

No  soldten  on  thy  wayf 

TYcft.  Many.    Tlieameti 

Are  sviranning  with  them. 

Crom.  Were  they  aileat  ? 

Tick. 
They  called  aloud  for  execution. 

Crom.  Say, 

For  justice  and  for  execution.    Marry, 
My  Ironsides  know  not  the  new  state  trick 
To  separate  the  words.    Well !  are  not  they 
A  nearer  fear?  Sign  boldly. 

{CromweUf  Marten,  and  Doume»t  advance  to  Ae  fronL 

Mar.  They  flock  fast. 

Crom.  *Tia  time,  for  plots   are  weaving  roond 
about  us, 
Uke  spideis'  nets  in  Autumn.    But  this  morning 
I  swept  one  web  away.    Lord  Brogfaill — 

Mar.  What! 

Hath  he  been  here? 

Dou}.  Is  he  discovered  ff 

Crom»  ISr, 

I  have  a  slow-hound's  scent  to  track  a  traitor. 
He  *s  found  and  be 's  despatched. 

Dow.  How  7 

Mar.  Where? 

Crom.  To  Ireland, 

With  a  commission  'gainst  the  rebels.    'T  ia 
An  honest  soldier,  who  deserves  to  fight 
For  the  good  cause.    He  but  mistook  his  side ; 
The  Queen  beguiled  him,  and  the  knightly  ooniid 
Of  loyalty.    But 't  is  an  honest  soldier. 
He  will  prove  faithful. 

Mar,  How  didst  win  him  f 

Crom.  How  f 

A  word  of  praise,  a  thought  of  fear.    How  do  men 
Win  traitors?  Hark  ye,  Downes!  Lord  BroghiU  kfi 
A  list  of  the  King's  friends  amongst  us  here ; 
Grave  seeming  Roundheads,  bold  and  zealoos  soldteii. 
High  officers — I  marvel  not  ye  look 
Distrustfully — one  of  renown,  a  ColooeL 
A  Judge  too!  Downes,  hast  thou  signed  yonder  war- 
rant? 

Mar.  What  was  the  plan  7 

Cram.  Go  sign,  I  say!  Hie  plan! 

A  sudden  rescue,  to  o'erpower  the  guard. — 
Ha!  Ingolsby! 

{Seizing  one  of  the  Judges,  and  loading  kim  to  lik 

toiU.) 
Nay,  man,  if  thou  be  ^ueatiiaied 
Some  dozen  years  hence,  say  that  I  forced  thee,  swaar 
Thy  wicked  kinsman  held  thy  hand.    Ay,  now 
The  blank  is  nobly  HUed,  and  bravely !  now 
J  know  ye  once  again,  the  pious  Judges, 
The  elect  and  godly  of  the  land ! 

(A  trumpet  keerd  iriikoat 
Ha !— Marten, 
Haste  to  my  son ;  bid  him  disband  his  foree ; 
Tho  peril  is  gone  by.  [Exit 

Hot.  What  peril  ? 

Crom.  Te 

That  are  assembled  here,  should  lift  your 
In  earnest  thanks  for  quick  deliverance 
From  sudden  danger.    Te  knew  nought  of 
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Great  jeopaidy»  nor  need  ye  know.    Give  thanki. 
And  queation  noL    Ye  are  nSB* 

Brad.  Art  sure  of  that  f 

Croei.  Did  ye  not  hear  me  even  now  take  order 
The  guard  ehould  be  dispenwd  ?  Question  no  more. 
'  Ye  are  eo  safet  that  thia  alight  parchment,  aira, 
May  be  your  ahield. 

Brad.  The  deed  ia  incc»nplete. 

It  hath  no  date. 

Crom.  Ah!  well  reminded!  write 

The  Thirtieth. 

DoiD.  To-morrow  ?  that  were  audden. 

CroM.  Why  ao  we  most  be.    There  be  plota  aatir, 
And  apeed  is  our  beat  aafety. — Thou  haat  aigned  ? 
Thy  name  ia  here  amongat  ua  ? — I  must  haate 
To  overtake  the  hour.    *T  ia  atitl  unsealed. 
Add  thoQ  my  aignet,  Bradahaw.         [Exit  CromwelL 

Tidi.  What  intenda 

The  General? 

Brad.  Question  not  of  that    A  taper ! 

Your  aeala,  my  liorda  Commiaaionera !    Your  aeala ! 

[The  Scene  dotes. 

SCENE  III. 
Tke  King's  Apartments, 

Enter  the  King  leading  in  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 

King.  Here  we  may  weep  at  leisure.     Yon  fierce 
ruffian 
Will  scarce  pursue  ua  here.    Elizabeth. 
I  thought  I  had  done  with  anger,  but  the  soldier 
Who  gazed  on  thee  awhile,  with  looka  that  seemed 
To  wither  thy  yuung  beauty,  and  with  words — 
My  child  !  my  child !    And  1  had  not  the  power 
To  shield  mine  o   n  sweei  child  ! 

Eliz.  I  saw  him  not; 

I  heard  him  not :  I  could  see  none  but  thee ; 
Could  hear  no  voice  but  thine. 

King,  When  I  am  gone, 

Who  shall  protect  thee  ? 

Glou.  I  shall  soon  be  tall ; 

And  then — 

King,        Poor  boy !    Elizabeth,  be  thou 
A  mother  to  him.    Rear  him  up  in  peace 
And  humbleness.    Show  him  how  sweet  Content 
Can  smile  on  dungeon  floors;  how  the  mewed  lark 
Singa  in  hia  narrow  cage.    Plant  patience,  dear  ones. 
Deep  in  your  hearta. 

Enter  Herbert 

Herbert,  where  staya  the  Queen  f 
Still  on  that  hopeless  quest  of  hope,  though  friends 
Drop  from  her  fast  as  leaves  in  Autumn  7 

Herb,  Sire, 

Her  gmce  is  absent  still.    But  general  Cromwell 
Cravea  audience  of  your  Modesty. 

King.  Admit  him. 

Wipe  oflT  thoae  tears,  Elizabeth.    Resume 
'^by  gentle  courage.    Thou  art  a  Princess. 

Enter  CromwdL 

Sir. 
Thou  aeeat  me  with  my  childreiL    Doth  thine  errand 
Demand  their  abaencef 


Crom.  No.    I  aent  them  to  thee 

In  Christian  charity.    Thou  hast  not  fiillen 
Amongst  the  Heathen. 

King.  Howsoever  sent. 

It  was  a  royal  boon.    My  heart  hath  ached 
With  the  vain  agony  of  longing  love 
To  look  upon  thoae  blooming  cheeka,  to  kiaa 
Thoae  red  and  innocent  lipa,  to  hear  the  aound 
Of  thoae  dear  voicea. 

Crom.  Sir,  'twaa  meet  they  came. 

That  thou  might'at  aee  them  once  again,  might'at  aay — 

King.     Farewell ! — I  can  endure  the  word — a  laat 
Farewell !    I  have  dwelt  ao  long  upon  the  thought. 
The  aound  seema  nothing.    Ye  have  aigned  the  aen- 

tence  7 
Fear  not  to  apeak,  air. 

Crom.  T  ia  a  grievoua  duty — 

King.  Ye  have  aigned.    And  the  day  f 

Crom.  To-morrow. 

King.  What ! 

So  aoon  7    And  yet  I  thank  ye.    Speed  ia  mercy. 
Ye  muat  away,  poor  children. 

Crom.  Nay,  the  children 

May  bide  with  thee  till  nightfall. 

King.  Take  them,  Herbert! 

Take  them. 

Children.  Oh !  no,  no,  no ! 

King.  Dear  ones,  I  go 

On  a  great  journey.    Bless  ye  once  again. 
My  children!    We  must  part.    Farewell. 

Eliz.  Oh  father, 

Let  me  go  with  thee ! 

King.  Know'at  tfaou  whither? 

Eliz.  Yea; 

To  Heaven.    Oh  take  me  with  thee !    I  must  die ; 
When  the  tree  falls,  the  young  buds  wither.    Take 

me 
Along  with  thee  to  Heaven!    Let  us  lie 
Both  in  one  grave ! 

King.  Now  blcaa  ye !    This  is  death ; 

This  is  bitterness  of  love. 

Crom.  Fair  child, 

Be  comforted. 

King.  Didst  thou  not  pat  her  head  7 

Crom.      She  minded  me,  all  in  her  innocent  tears, 
Of  one  in  mine  own  dwelling. 

Kitig.  Thou  hast  daughters ; 

Be  kind  to  her. 

Crom.  I  will. 

King.  And  the  poor  boy — 

He  comes  not  near  the  throne.    Make  not  of  him 
A  puppet  King. 

Crom.  I  think  not  of  it. 

King.  Take  them. 

Good  Herbert !    And  my  wife — 

Cram.  She  ahaU  be  aafe ; 

Shall  home  to  France  unharmed. 

King.  Now  fiire  ye  well ! — 

Cromwell,  come  bock ! — No,  bring  them  not  again — 


No  more  of  parting — bless  them !  bless  them ! 
The  girl,  the  poor,  poor  girl,  hath  wept  away 
Her  teara,  and  panta,  and  ahivera  like  a  lawn 
Dying.    Oh !  for  aome  gentle  &ce  to  look  on 
When  ahe  revives*  or  she  will  aurely  die. 
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Crom,  She  shall  be  carecl  for. 

[Exeunt  Herbert  and  Ike  Children. 

King.  Are  they  fone?  quite  gone  ? 

I  might  have  kiased  them  once  again,  have  charged 

them 
To  love  each  other. — No,  'tia  beat 

Crom.  Thou  bad*tt  me 

Remain.    What  it  thy  will  ? 

King.  Be  kind  to  them! 

Be  very  kind  to  them ! 

Crom.  Have  I  not  promiaed  f 

Was  that  what  thon  woald'at  aay  T 

King.  No.    But  the  love. 

The  o'ermastering  love  that  was  the  death-pang, 

Cromwell. 
Thou  wilt  be  kind  to  them  ? 

Crom.  Would*8t  have  me  awear  ? 

King.  Nay,  awear  not,  leat  1  doubt    I  will  believe 
thee. 
And  for  the  human  pity  thou  hast  shown. 
The  touch  of  natural  truth.  I  pray  thee  take 
My  thanks. 

Croni.       I  would  have  saved  thee.    By  thia  hand, 
This  sinful  hand,  I  would  have  saved  thee,  King, 
Hadst  thou  flung  by  yon  bauble. 

King.  There  is  One 

Who  reads  all  hearts,  one  who  pureues  all  crimes. 
From  silver-tongued  and  bland  hypocrisy 
To  treasonous  murder.    The  unspoken  thought. 
And  the  loud  lie,  and  the  accursing  act. 
Mount  to  his  throne  together.    Tempt  htm  not 
I  know  thee  (or  the  worker  of  this  deed, 
And  knowing  pardon  thee : — but  tempt  not  Ifim ! 

Crom.  Thy  blood  be  on  thy  bead !  I  would  have 
saved  thee — • 
Even  now  the  thought  stirred  in  me.    Pardon,  Lord, 
That  gazing  on  the  father's  agonies. 
My  heart  of  flesh  waxed  faint,  and  I  forgot 
Thy  glory  and  Thy  cause,  the  suflfering  saints. 
The  tyrant's  tyranny,  and  Thy  great  word, 
Freedom !  Thy  blood  be  on  thy  head. 

King.  So  be  it 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

Tke  fRng*8  Bedchamber. . 

The  King,  starting  from  hii  Couch;  Herbert^  adeep. 

King.  Herbert!    Is't  time  to  rise?     He  sleeps. 
What  sounds 
Were  those  that  roused  me  ?  Hark  again !  The  clang 
Of  hammen !  Yet  the  watch-light  bums ;  the  day 
Is  still  unborn.    This  is  a  work  of  night 
Of  deep  funereal  darkness.    Each  loud  stroke 
Rings  like  a  knell,  distinct  discordant  shrill ; 
Gathering,  redoubling,  echoing  round  my  head. 
Smiting  me  only  with  its  sound ;  amid 
The  slumbering  city,  tolling  in  mine  ear — 
A  passing  bell  ?  It  is  the  scaflold;    Heaven 
Grant  me  to  tread  it  with  as  calm  a  heart 
As  I  bear  now.    His  sleep  is  troubled.    Herbert ! 
'T  were  best  to  wake  him.  Herbert !  rouse  thee,  man ! 

Herb.  Did  your  Grace  call  ? 

King.  Ay ;  we  should  be  to^ay 


Eariy  astir.    I  've  a  great  busineaa  toward. 
To  exchange  the  kingly  wreath,  my  crown  of  thocu. 
For  an  eternal  diadem ;  to  die — 
And  I  would  go  trim  as  a  bridegroom.    Give  me 
Yon  erroined  cloak.    If  the  crisp  nipping  frost 
Should  cause  me  shiver,  there  be  tongues  would  call 
The  wintry  chillnesa  Fear.    Herbert,  ny  sleep 
Hath  been  as  soft  and  balmy  as  young  babea 
Inherit  from  their  blessed  innocence. 
Or  hardy  peasants  win  with  hooeat  toil. 
When  I  awoke,  thy  alumbeja  were  perturbed. 
Unquiet 
Herb.    Vexed,  my  liege,  with  dreams. 
King.  Of  whsl  r 

Herb.  So  please  yon,  aire,  demand  not 


Kin 


S' 


DoBtiboo  tliiak 

A  dream  can  vex  me  now  ?  Speak. 

Herb.  Thrice  I  slept 

And  thrice  I  woke,  and  thrice  the  aelf<«sroe  vi 
Haunted  my  fancy.    Seemed  this  very  it»m» 
This  dim  and  waning  taper,  this  dark  couch,  j 

Beneath  whnae  criroAin  canopy  reclined  | 

A  form  august  and  stately.    The  pale  ray 
Of  the  watch-light  dwelt  upon  his  face,  and  abowed 
His  paler  lineaments,  where  majesty  ' 

And  manly  beauty,  and  deep  trenching  thought 
And  Care  the  wrinkler,  all  were  blended  now  } 

Into  one  calm  and  holy  pensiveneas,  ' 

Soflened  by  slumber.    I  stood  gazing  on  him 
With  weeping  love,  as  one  awake ;  when  soddeo       i 
A  thick  and  palpable  darkness  fell  around,  | 

A  blindness,  and  dull  groans  and  piercing  shrieks 
A  moment  echoed ;  then  they  ceased,  and  light 
Burst  forth  and  music — light  such  as  the  flood 
Of  day-spring  at  the  dawning,  rosy,  sparkling. 
An  insupportable  brightness — and  i'  th'  midst 
Over  the  couch,  a  milk-white  dove,  which  aoarad 
Right  upward,  cleaving  with  its  train  of  light 
The  Heavens  like  a  star.    The  oooch  remained 
Vacant  ' 

King.  Oh  that  the  spirit  so  may  pass ! 
So  rise !  Thrice,  did'st  thon  say  ? 

Herb.  T\me  timea  ths 

Pftssed  p*eT  my  fancy. 

King.  A  thrice-bleased  omen ! 

Herbert,  my  soul  is  full  of  seriooa  joy, 
Content  and  peaceful  as  the  Antoron  san. 
When  smiling  for  awhile  on  the  ripe  aheavea. 
And  kissing  the  brown  woods,  he  bids  the  wwld 
A  calm  good-night    Bear  witness  that  I  die  ' 

In  charity  with  all  men ;  and  lake  thou. 
My  kind  and  faithful  servant  follower 
Of  my  evil  fortunes,  true  and  tender,  take 
All  that  thy  master  hath  to  give— his  tlianks^ 
His  poor  but  honest  thanks.    Another  King 
Shall  better  pay  thee.   Weep  not    Seek  the  Biiivp ; 
And  if  thon  meet  with  that  fair  constancy. 
My  mournful  Henrietta,  strive  to  turn 
Her  steps  away  till — ^I  *ro  a  coward  jret 
And  fear  her.  leat  she  come  to  plunge  my  thoogfatt 
In  the  deep  fountain  of  her  sad  food  team. 
To  win  me— Ha !  can  that  impatient  foot 
That  hurrying  hand,  which  shakes  the 

Enter  the  Qftun. 
Qjueen.  MyChaifei! 
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King.  Haste  to  the  Bishop.  [Exit  Herbert 

Queen,  Charles ! 

JfCi»g.  Already  here ! 

Thou  did*ft  foil  trembling  in  my  arms,  last  night, 
Dizzy  and  faint  and  spent,  as  the  tired  martlet, 
Midway  her  voyage,  drops  panting  on  the  deck. 
And  slumbers  through  the  tempest.    I  kissed  off* 
The  tears  that  hung  on  those  fair  eyelids,  blessing 
Thy  speechless  weariness,  thy  weeping  love 
That  sobbed  itself  to  rest    ^lever  did  mother 
Watching  her  fevered  infant  pray  for  sleep 
So  calm,  so  deep,  so  long,  as  I  bnought 
Of  Heaven  fi»r  thee  when  half  unconscious,  yet 
Moaning  and  plaining  like  a  dove,  they  bore  thee 
With  gentle  force  away.    And  thou  art  here 
Already!  wakened  into  sens^  and  life 
And  the  day*s  agony. 

Queen.  Flere  f  I  have  been 

To  Harrison,  to  Marten,  to  Lord  Fairfax, 
To  Downes,  to  Ireton,— even  at  Bradshaw*s  feet 
I  've  knelt  to-day.    Sleep  now  7  shall  I  e'er  sleep 
Again! 

King.  At  Bradshaw'sfeet!  Oh  perfect  love, 
How  can  I  chide  thee  7  Yet  I  would  thou  had'st  spared 
Thyself  and  me  that  scorn. 

Queen.  Do  hunten  scorn 

The  shrill  cries  of  the  lioness,  whose  cubs 
They  *ve  snared,  although  the  Forest-Queen  approach 
Crouchmg  7  Do  seamen  scorn  the  forked  lightning. 
Albeit  the  storm-cloud  weep  7  They  strove  to  soothe; 
They  spake  oC  pity ;  one  of  hope. 

King.  Alas ! 

All  thy  life  long  the  torturer  Hope  hath  been 
Thy  roaster ! — Yet  if  she  can  steal  an  hour 
From  grief^whom  dost  thou  trust? 

Quern.  Thyself  and  Heaven 

And  a  relenting  woman.    Wrap  thyself 
Cioite  in  my  cloak — Here!  here! — to  Lady  Fairfax! 
She  'a  faithful ;  she  'II  conceal  thee.    Take  the  cloak; 
Waste  not  a  point  of  time,  not  whilst  the  sand 
Runa  in  the  giasa.    Dost  fear  its  shortness?  Se^ 
How  long  it  is !  On  with  the  cloak.    Begone ! 

King.  And  thou ! 

Queen.  My  post  is  here. 

King,  To  perish ! 

Queen.  No, 

To  live  to  a  blest  old  age  with  thee  in  freedom. 
Away,  my  Charles,  my  King !  I  shall  be  safe-^ 
And  if  I  were  not,  could  I  live  if  thou — 
Charles,  thou  wilt  madden  me.    *T  is  the  first  boon 
I  ever  craved ;  and  now,  by  our  young  loves. 
By  our  commingled  griefs,  a  mighty  spell. 
Our  smiling  children,  and  this  bleeding  land. 
Go !  I  conjure  thee,  go ! 

King.  I  cannot. 

Queen.  King, 

Begone!  or  I  will  speak  such  truth — and  troth 
la  a  foul  treason  in  this  land — will  rain 
Such  curses  on  them,  as  shall  force  them  send  roe 
To  the  scaffold  at  thy  side.    Fly ! 

King.  Dost  thou  aee 

Fieroe  soldiers  crowded  round,  as  if  to  watch 
A  garrisoned  fort,  rather  then  one  unarmed 
Defenceless  man,  and  think'st  thou  I  could  win 
A  step  unchallenged  7    Nor  though  to  escape 


Were  easy  as  to  breathe,  the  vigilant  guard 
Smitten  with  sudden  blindness,  the  unnumbered 
And  stirring  swarms  of  this  vast  city  locked 
In  charmed  sleep,  and  darkness  over  ail 
Blacker  than  starless  night,  spectral  and  dim 
As  an  eclipse  at  noontide :  though  the  gates 
Opened  before  me,  and  my  feet  were  swifl 
As  the  Antelope*s,  not  then,  if  it  but  perilled 
A  single  hair  of  friend  or  foe,  would  I 
Pass  o'er  the  threshold.    In  my  cause  too  much 
Of  blood  hath  fallen.    Let  mine  seal  all.    I  go 
To  death  as  to  a  bridal ;  thou  thyself 
In  thy  young  beauty  wast  not  welcomer 
Than  be.    Farewell,  beloved  wife!    My  choaeu! 
My  dear  one !    We  have  loved  as  peasants  love. 
Been  fond  and  true  as  they.    Now  fare  thee  well! 
I  thank  thee,  and  I  bless  thee.    Pray  for  me. 
My  Henrietta. 

Queen.         Charles,  thou  shalt  be  saved. 
Talk  not  of  parting.    I  'II  to  Fairfax ;  he 
Gave  hope,  and  hope  is  Ufe. 

King.  Farewell ! 

Queen.  That  word — 

I  pr'ythee  speak  it  not — withers  me,  lives 
Like  a  serpent's  hiss  within  mine  ear,  shouts  through 
My  veins  like  poison,  twines  and  coils  about  me. 
Clinging  and  killing.    Tis  a  sound  accurst, 
A  word  of  death  and  doom.    Why  should'st  thoa 

speak  it  7 
Thou  shalt  be  saved;  Fairfax  shall  save  thee.  Charles, 
Give  me  a  ringlet  of  thy  hair — No,  no — 
Not  now !  not  now !    Thou  shalt  not  die. 

King.  iSweet  wife. 

Say  to  my  children  that  my  last  fond  thought — 

Queen.  Last !    Thou  shalt  live  to  tell  them  of  thy 
thouglits 
Longer  than  they  or  I  to  hear  thee.    Hearken : 
Promise  thou  wilt  await  me  here !    Let  none — 
They  will  nqt  dare,  they  shall  not.    I  but  waste 
The  hour.    To  Fairfax,  the  good  Fairfax !    Charles, 
Thou  shalt  not  die.  [Exit  Queen. 

King.  Oh  truest,  ftindest  woman ! 

My  matchless  wife !    The  pang  is  mastered  now ; 
I  am  Death's  conqueror.    My  Faithful  lest ! 
My  Faired    My  most  dear !  I  ne'er  shall  see 
Those  radiant  looks  8gain,or  hear  the  sound 
Of  thy  blithe  voice,  which  was  a  hope ;  or  feel 
The  thrilling  pressure  of  thy  hand,  almost 
A  language,  so  the  ardent  spirit  burned 
And  vibrated  within  thee!    1  '11  to  prayer. 
And  chase  away  that  image!    1  'II  to  prayer. 
And  pray  for  thee,  sweet  wife !    1  '11  to  my  prayers. 

[Exii. 
SCENE  IT. 

T^e  Banqiteting-Houne  (U  Whitehall,  g^OM  folding- 
doom  opening  to  the  Sca^nld,  vhich  is  c&vered  vnth 
Hack.  The  block,  axe,  ^.  vieible ;  OJken  and  other 
persons  are  busy  in  the  baek-groundt  and  Cromwetl 
is  also  there  giving  directions. 
Ireton,  Harrison,  and  Hacker,  meeting  CromteM. 

Har.  Cromwell!  Good-morrow,  Ireton!  Whither  goes 
The  General  7 

Ire.  To  see  that  all  be  ready 

For  this  great  deed. 
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Hack  He  hath  the  eager  step. 

The  dark  light  in  hie  eye,  the  upward  iook» 
The  flush  upon  his  cheek,  that  I  *ve  marked  in  him 
When  marching  to  the  battle. 

Hdr.  Doth  he  not  lead 

To-day  in  a  great  combat,  a  most  holy 
And  glorious  victory  ? 

Crom.  {at  the  back  of  the  Stage.)  Hast  thou  ta'en  order 
That  soon  as  the  head 's  off  the  Abbey  bell 
Begin  to  toil  ? 

Officer.        I  have. 

Crom.  Look  that  the  axe 

Be  keen,  and  the  hand  steady.    Let  ua  have 
No  butchery.        [advancing  to  the  front  of  the  Stage. 

If  he  die  not,  we  must  perish — 
That  were  as  nothing!  but  with  us  will  die 
The  liberty  for  which  the  blood  of  saints 
And  martyrs  hath  been  spilt,  freedom  of  act. 
Of  speech,  of  will,  of  faith !    Better  one  grey 
Discrowned  head  should  fall,  albeit  a  thought 
Before  the  time,  than  God's  own  people  groan 
In  slavery  for  ever. 

Har.  Whoso  doubteth 

But  he  shall  die  7 

Crom.  T  is  rumoured,  sirs,  amongst 

The  soldiery,  that  one  of  a  high  place, 
Fairfax — But  I  believe  it  not.    Hast  thou 
The  Warrant,  Hacker  ? 

Hack.  No. 

Ire,  Since  when  doth  Fairfiix 

Dare  to  impugn  the  sentence  of  a  free 
And  public  court  of  England — 

Har.  Of  the  Great 

All-Righteous  Judge  who  hath  delivered  him 
Manifestly  to  us  ? 

Hack.  Will  he  dare  oppose 

Army  and  people  7    He  alone ! 

Crom.  Be  mm 

The  good  Lord-General,  howsoe'er  some  scrapie 
May  trouble  him,  will  play  a  godly  part 
In  this  sad  drama.    Ay,  I  have  the  Warrant ! 
It  is  addressed  to  thee.    Thou  must  receive 
The  prisoner,  and  conduct  him  hither. 

Hack.  Hath 

The  hour  been  yet  resolved  7  % 

Crom.  Not  that  I  hear. 

Enter  Fairfax. 
Ha !  our  great  General !    Well  met,  my  Lord ! 
We  that  are  laden  with  this  heavy  burthen 
Lacked  your  sustaining  aid ! 

Fair.  Cromwell,  I  too 

Am  heavy  laden. 

Crom.  You  look  ill  at  ease ; 

'T  is  this  chill  air,  the  nonrisher  of  rheums. 
The  very  ibg  of  frost,  that  turns  men's  blood 
To  water. 

FViir.    No,  the  grief  is  here.    Regret, 
Almost  remorse,  and  doubt  and  fear  of  wrong. 
Press  heavily  upon  me.    Is  this  death 
Lawful  7 

Ire.  His  country's  sentence,  good  my  Lord, 
May  be  thy  warrant. 

Fair,  An  anointed  King! 

Har    A  bloody  tymnt. 


Fair.  Yet  a  man,  whose  doom 

Lies  on  our  conscience.    We  might  save  the  King 
Even  now  at  the  eleventh  hour;  we  two 
Hold  the  nice  scales  of  life  and  death,  and  shall  not 
Fair  mercy  sway  the  bnbinoe  7    Dost  thou  bear  me  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  answer 7  Canst  thou  doubt  oor  power? 

Crom.  No.  Man  hath  always  power  lor  ill.  I  kaow 
We  might  desert  our  friends,  betray  our  country, 
Abandon  our  great  cause,  and  sell  our  souls 
To  Hell.  We  might  do  this,  and  more ;  might  shroud 
These  devilish  sins  in  holy  names,  and  call  them 
Loyalty,  Honour,  Faith,  Repentance— cheats 
Which  the  great  Tempter  loves! 

Fair.  Yet  hearken,  Cromwell ! 

Bethink  thee  of  thy  lame. 

Crom.  Talk'st  thou  of  iame 

To  me  7    I  am  too  mea&  a  man,  too  lowly. 
Too  poor  in  state  and  name  to  need  abjure 
That  princely  sin ;  and  for  my  hnmblenesB 
I  duly  render  thanks.    Were  I  as  thou — 
Beware  the  lust  of  fame,  Lord  General. 
Of  perishable  fame,  vain  breath  of  man. 
Slight  bubble,  frailer  than  the  ocean  foam 
Which  from  her  prow  the  good  ship  in  her  couisa 
Scattereth  and  passeth  on  regardlessly. 
Lord  General,  beware ! 

Fair.  T  am  Lord  General ; 

And  I  alone  by  mine  own  voice  have  power 
To  stay  this  deed. 

Crom.  Alone  ? 

Fair.  I  '11  answer  it 

Before  the  Council. 

Crom.  Ha!  alone !— come  nearer. 

Fair.  What  would'st  thou  of  me  7 

Crom.  Yonder  men  are  fim 

And  honest  in  the  cause,  and  brave  as  steel ; 
Yet  are  they  zealots,  blind  and  (brions  xeolols! 
I  would  not  they  should  hear  us — bloody  zealots! 

Fair.  Speak,  sir,  we  waste  tlie  hour. 

Crom.  I  would  coofea 

Relentings  like  thine  own — ^They  hear  as  not  ? 

Fair.  I  joy  to  hear  thee. 

Crom.  '  Thou  art  one  elect, 

A  leader  in  the  land,  a  chosen  vessel. 
And  yet  of  such  a  mild  and  gracious  mood. 
That  I,  stern  as  I  seem,  may  doff  to  thee 
This  smooth  and  governed  mask  of  polity. 
And  show  the  struggling  heart  perplexed  and  grieved 
In  all  its  nakedness.    Yes,  I  have  known 
The  kindly  natural  love  of  roan  to  man 
His  fellow ! — the  rough  soldier's  shuddering  hale 
Of  violent  death,  save  in  the  battle :  lastly, 
A  passionate  yearning  for  that  sweelest  power 
Born  of  fair  Mercy. 

Fair.  Yet  but  ix>w  thou  chidd*st  me. 

And  with  a  lofty  scorn  for  such  a  weakness. 
The  change  is  sudden. 

Crom.  Good  ray  Lord,  T  strove 

And  wrestled  with  each  pitying  thought  as  bom 
Of  earthly  pride  and  mortal  sin.    Full  ofl 
We,  that  are  watchers  of  our  wretched  selves, 
Aiming  at  higher  virtues,  trample  down 
Fair  shoots  of  charity  and  gentle  love. 
Yet  still  my  breast  was  troubled.    And  since  thoa 
Art  moved  by  such  relentings— 
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Fair.  And  a  pitNiiiM 

Made  to  ray  wife. 

Crom,  A  wise  and  piom  lady ! 

Fair,  Tboa  wilt  then  nve  the  Kiogf 

Cram.  Sir,  we  must  have 

Some  higher  warrantry  than  oor  wild  will. 
Our  treacherout  human  will,  aibre  we  change 
The  fiat  of  a  nation.    Thou  art  a  man 
Klect  and  godly — Harrison !— ^  leek 
The  presence  of  the  Lord.    Perhaps  to  thee 
A  guiding  answer,  a  divine  impulsion. 
May  be  vouchsafed.    Go  with  him,  Harrison ! 
Seek  ye  the  Lord  together. 

Fair.  T  is  a  wise 

And  pious  counsel. 

Cram.  Step  apart  awhile ; 

We  will  wait  ye  here. 

[Exeunt  Fairfax  and  Harriton. 
CromxDeU  gives  the  Warrant  to  Hacker. 

Now!  now!  be  quirk !         [Exit  Hacker. 
In  the  Bcaflbld  all  prepared  7    The  headsman  waiting 
With  shrouded  visage  and  bare  arm  7    The  aie 
Whetted  7    Be  ready  on  the  instant    Where 
Be  the  guards  to  line  the  room,  mute  wondering  fiices, 
A  living  tapestry,  and  men  of  place 
To  witness  this  great  deed  7    A  King  should  fall 
Decked  with  the  pageantries  of  Death,  the  clouds 
That  roll  around  the  setting  sun. 

Ire.  If  Fairfax 

Return  before  he  come — 

Crom.  *Dost  thou  mistrust 

Harrison's  gifl  in  prayer  7    The  General 's  safe. 
Besides  I  sent  ere  while  the  halberdiers 
To  guard  Charles  Stuart  hither.    Hacker  'U  meet 
His  priaoner. 

Ire.  But  should  Fairfax— 

Crom.  Wherefore  waste 

A  word  on  such  a  waverer! 

Ire.  What  hath  swayed  him  7 

Crom.  His  wife !  his  wife !  The  Queen  hath  seen 
again 
That  haughty  dame,  and  her  fond  tears — 

Ire.  I  marvel 

That  thou  endor'st  that  popish  witch  of  France 
So  near. 

Crom,  I  watch  her.    He  must  die !  Tis  home 
Upon  my  soul  as  what  shall  be.    The  race, 
The  name  shall  perish. 

Ire.  Ay,  the  very  name 

Of  King. 

Cram,  Of  Stuart 

Ire,  And  of  King. 

Crom.  So  be  it 

Will  Bradshaw  never  come  7 

Enter  Bradshaw,  Cook,  Marten  and  others. 

Ah  welcome !  welcome ! 
Ye  are  late. 

Brad.  Yon  living  mass  is  hard  to  pierce 
By  men  of  civil  calling.  The  armed  soldiers 
Can  scantly  force  a  passage  for  their  prisoner. 

Crom.  He  comes ! 

Brad.  He 's  at  the  gate. 

Ire.  Whot  say  the  people  7 

Brad   The  most  are  pale  and  silent  aa  a  Fear 


Hung  its  dull  shadow  over  them ;  whilst  some 
Struck  with  a  sudden  pity  weep  and  wonder 
What  ails  them ;  and  a  few  bold  tongnea  are  load 
In  execration. 

Ire.  And  the  soldien7 

Mar.  They 

Are  true  to  the  good  cause. 

Crom.  The  righteous  cause  f 

My  friends  and  comrades,  ye  are  come  to  witness 
The  mighty  consummation.    See.  the  sun 
Breaks  forth !  The  Heavens  look  down  upon  our  worit 
Smiling !    The  Lord  hath  risen ! 

Jre.  The  King ! 

(Enter  the  King,  Hacker,  Herbert,  a  Bishop,GuardSi  ^.) 
King.  Why  pause  ye ! 

Come  on. 

{Herbert  gives  the  King  a  letter.) 

Herb.  Sire,  from  thy  son. 

King.  My  boy !    My  boy ! 

No ;  no ;  this  letter  is  of  life,  and  I 
And  life  have  shaken  hands.    My  kingly  boy ! 
And  the  fair  girl !    I  thought  to  have  done  with  this. 
But  it  80  clings !    Take  back  the  letter,  Herbert 
Take  it  I  say.    Forgive  me.    Now,  sirs. 
What  see  ye  on  that  platform  7    I  am  as  one 
Bent  on  a  far  and  perilous  voyage,  who  seeks 
To  hear  what  locka  beset  his  path.    What  see  ye  ? 

Brad.  Only  the  black-masked  headsman. 

King.  Ay,  he  wean 

His  mask  upon  his  face,  an  honest  mask. 
What  see  ye  more  7 

Brad.  Nought  save  the  living  sea 

Of  human  faces,  blent  into  one  mass 
Of  sentient  various  life ;  woman  and  man. 
Childhood  and  infancy,  and  youth  and  age. 
Commingled,  with  its  multitudmous  eyes 
Upturned  in  expectation.    Awful  gaze ! 
Who  may  abide  thy  power  7 

King.  I  shall  look  upward. 

Why  pause  we  here  7 

Crom.  Ay,  why  7 

Brad.  May  it  please  thee,  sir, 

To  rest  awhile  7    Bring  wine. 

King.  I  need  it  not. 

Yes!  fill  the  cup!  fill  high  the  sparkling  cup! 
This  is.a  holiday  to  loyal  breasts, 
The  King's  accession  day.    Fill  high !  fill  high.' 
The  block,  the  scaflbid,  the  swift  sudden  axe. 
Have  yet  a  privilege  beyond  the  slow 
And  painful  dying  bed,  and  I  may  quaff 
In  my  full  pride  of  strength  a  health  to  him, 
Whom  pass  one  short  half-hour,  the  funeral  knell 
Proclaims  ray  successor.    Health  to  my  son ! 
Health  to  the  King  of  England !    Start  ye,  sirs. 
To  hear  the  word  7  Health  to  King  Charles,  and  peace 
To  this  fair  realm !    And  when  that  blessed  time 
Of  rightful  rule  shall  come,  say  that  I  left 
For  the  bold  traitors  that  condemned,  the  cowards, 
Who  not  opposing,  murdered  roe  (I  have  won 
So  near  the  Throne  of  Truth  that  true  words  spring 
Unbidden  from  my  lips)  say  that  I  left 
A  pardon,  liberal  as  the  air,  to  all, 
A  free  and  royal  pardon !— Pr*ythee  speed  me 
On  my  rough  journey. 
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Crom.  Wherefore  crowd  ye  there  ? 

Make  way. 

King.      I  thank  thee,  air.    My  good  Lord  Bishop, 
Beware  the  atep — 

[Exeunt  King,  Herbert^  Bithop,  and  guardt, 

(A  pause,) 

Crom.  Doth  he  addreai  the  people  f 

Mar.  Not  ao.    He  kneeli. 

Crom.  T  were  fittest.    Cloae  the  door. 

This  wintry  air  is  chill,  and  the  Lord  President 
Is  of  a  feeble  body. 

{Scream  unlhout.) 

Brad.  Hush! 

Crom.  Tis  one 

Who  must  be  stayed. 

Brad.  The  Queen  T 

Crom.  Go  stop  her,  Ireton.  [Exit  IreUm. 

Il  were  not  meet  that  earUily  lores  should  mingle 
W  ilh  yonder  dying  prayer.    Yes !    Still  he  kneels. 
Hacker,  come  hither.    If  thou  see  a  stir 
Amongst  the  crowd,  send  for  my  hone;   they're 

ready ; — 
Or  if,  'midst  these  grave  men,  some  feeble  heart 
Wax  faint  in  the  great  cause,  as  such  there  be ; — 
Or  on  the  scaffold,  if  he  ding  to  life 
Too  fondly ;— I  *d  not  send  a  sinful  soul 
Before  his  time  to  his  accompt,  good  Bradshaw ! 
But  no  delay !    Is  he  still  kneeling  7 — Mark  me. 
No  idle  dalliance.  Hacker!    I  must  hence. 
Lest  Fairfax— no  weak  dalliance !  no  delay ! 
The  cause,  the  cause,  good  BraUshaw  ! 

[Exit  and  the  ecene  dosea. 

SCENE  III. 

Another  GaUery  in  Whit^aU, 

Enfer  CromweU. 

Crom.  Methought  I  heard  her  here. — No ! — If  aho 
win 
To  Fairfax !— he  most  die,  as  Ahab  erst 
Or  Rehoboam.  or  as  the  great  heathen 
Whom  Brutus  loved  and  slew.    None  ever  called 
Brutus  a  murderer!     And  Charles  had  trial — 
'T  was  more  thnn  Caesar  had ! — free,  open  trial. 
If  he  had  pleaded.    But  the  Eternal  Wrath 
Stiffened  him  in  his  pride.    It  was  ordained. 
And  I  but  an  impassive  instrument 
In  the  Almighty  hand,  an  arrow  chosen 
From  out  the  sheaf    If  I  should  reign  hereafter. 
Men  shall  not  call  me  bloody — Hark!  the  bell! 
No — all  is  hush  as  midnight — I  shall  be 
Tenderer  of  English  lives.    Have  they  forgot 
To  sound  the  bell  7    He  must  be  dead. 

Qtteen.  (without.)  Lord  Fair&x ! 

Crom.  The  Queen !  the  Queen ! 

Enter  the  Queen. 

Queen.  They  told  me  he  was  here — 

I  see  him  not, — but  I  have  wept  roe  blind : — 
And  then  that  axe,  that  keen,  bright  edgy  axe. 
Which  flashed  across  my  eyeballs,  blinding  me 


More  than  a  sea  of  tears. — ^Here  's  one.^-Oh  fly 
If  thou  be  a  man,  and  bid  the  headsman  etay 
His  blow  for  one  short  hour,  one  linle  hoor. 
Till  I  have  found  Lord  Fairfax!    Thoa  shalthave 
Gold,  mines  of  gold !    Oh  save  him !  save  the  King! 

Crom.  Peace !  peace !    Have  comfort ! 

Queen.  Comfort !  and  lie  diei. 

They  murder  him;  the  axe  falls  on  his  neck; 
The  blood  oomea  plashing  !~Comfort ! 

Enter  Lady  Fairfax. 

ladyF.  Ontalas! 

I  can  hear  nought  of  ^airfax,  royal  Madam  I 
Cromwell,  the  Master-murderer! 

Queen.  Oh  forgive  her? 

She  knows  not  what  she  says.    If  thou  he  Cromwell, 
Thou  hast  the  power  to  rescue :  See,  I  kneel ; 
I  kiss  thy  feet.    Oh  save  him !    Take  the  crown ; 
Take  all  but  his  dear  life !  Oh  save  him.  save  him ! 
And  I  will  be  thy  slave!— I,  a  bom  Princess, 
I,  a  crowned  Queen,  will  be  thy  slave. 

Crom,  Arise ! 

My  Lady  Fairfax,  lead  this  frantic  woman 
To  where  her  children  bide. 

Queen.  Thou  wilt  not  make 

My  children  fatherless?    Oh  mercy!    Mercy! 
I  have  a  girl,  a  weeping  innocent  girl. 
That  never  learnt  to  smile,  and  she  shall  be 
Thy  handmaid ;  she  shall  tend  thy  danghten.    I, 
That  was  so  proud,  ofier  my  fairest  child 
To  be  thy  bond*  woman. 

Crom.  Raise  her !    Undo 

These  clasping  hands.    I  marvel.  Didy  FairfiiXi 
Thou  canst  endure  to  see  a  creature  kneel 
To  one  create. 

Lady  F.       Out  on  thee,  hypocrite ! 
Where  lags  my  husband  ? 

Queen.  Save  him.  save  him.  Cromnell! 

Crom.  Woman,  arise !    Will  this  long  agooy 
Endure  for  ever  7 

Enter  Ireton  on  one  eidet/oUowrd  by  Fairfax  and 
Harrieon  on  the  other. 
Is  he  dead  ? 
JPtftr.  What  means 

This  piercing  outcry  ? 

Queen.  Fairfox !    He  is  saved  i 

He  is  saved ! 
Ire.  The  bell !  the  Abbey  bell !    Hark  f 

Cronu  Them 

The  will  of  Heaven  spake.    The  King  b  dead. 

Fair.  Lcx)k  to  ihe Queen.  Cromwell,  this  bloody  woft 
Is  thine. 

Crom.  This  work  is  mine.    For  yon  sad  dane. 
She  shall  away  to  France.    This  deed  is  rotne, 
And  I  will  answer  it.    The  Commonwealib 
Is  firmly  'stablished,  Ireton.    Harrison, 
The  Saints  shall  rule  tn  Israel.    My  Lord 
The  army  is  thine  own.  and  1  a  soldier, 
A  lowly  follower  in  the  canae.    This  deed 
Is  mine. 


THE  END. 
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This  book  shotild  be  retumed  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  Ave  cents  a  day  is  inonrred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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